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Aohmet Aga, North Eaboea, A Smith Woodward, 
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and theU Brown Rust, Prof. Marshall Ward, 6i6; Con- 
trlbuLiODi to our Knowledge of the Gametophyte in the 
Ophiogloiaales and Lycopodiales, Mr. William H. 

616 i on the Vascular Anatomy of the Cyotheacea;, Mr. D. 
T G Wynne-Vaughan, 616 t on a Specimen of (^hioglossum 
sin^Ux collected by Mr Ridley in Sumatra, Prof. Bower, 
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617 ; on the Anatomy of Todea^ Mr. A C Seward, P' R S., 
Miss S. O Ford, 617 ; Remarks on the Nature of the 
Stele oi E^utsfituPUf Mr. J. T Gu^nne-Vaughan, 617; 
on a Pnmilive Type of Structure in Calamites, Dr, D, H, 
Scott, F.R.S., 617; on a Calamite from the Cnlciferous 
Sandstone of Burntisland, Dr D H Scott, F. R S , 017 ; 
on the Past Hi&tory of the Yew m Great Britain and 
Ireland, Prof- Conwentr, 617 ; on the Distribution of 
Certain Forest Trees in Scotland, Mr W. N. Niven, 618 ; 
on Certain Points in the Structure of the Seeds, AtthiO' 
iuta^ Brongn , and Sttphanospermum, Bron^n , Prof F. W. 
Oliver, 618; on the Structure and Origin of Jet, Mr. 
A C. Seward, F R S., 618 ; on the Cuticular Structure of 
Euphorbia Abdeikuri^ Professor Bayley Balfour, F. R S , 
618; on Abnormal Secondary Thickening in Kendrickta 
Waikeri, Miss A M Clark, 618 ; on the Histology of 
the Sieve Tubes of Ptnus^ Mr A W. Hill, 618; on 
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Section L [Educatiofi) —Opening Address by the Right Hon 
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Educational Experiment and Research, Dr Armstrong, 
591 ; on the Experimental Method of Educational Teach¬ 
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THE PI^SICIAN AS PHYSIOLOGIST 
A CcfUribuUon to the Study of the Blood and Blood- 
fre^surt. By George Oliver, M D London, F R.L P 
(London H. K. Lewis, 1901 ) Price 

r T is to be feared that most medical men who are 
etig^ged in the active practice of their profession 

a e little idea of making a practical application of the 
wtedge of physiology which they were at so great 
16 to acquire during the student period of their career. 
Th^re are, however, many exceptions, and prominent 
itlttongst them the author of the little work which it is our 
present purpose to notice. Dr. George Oliver is fortunate 
m that his sphere of practice has given him leisure during 
several months in each year to study at length such 
physiological problems as have appeared to him to bear 
more directly upon the affections which he has been 
mainly called upon to treat, and the result of his studies 
has been a not immaterial addition to our knowledge of 
the physiology of the circulation and of the blood Such 
addition has been obtained largely by the devising of 
methods which have more immediate applicability to the 
human subject than those which are in common use in 
the physiological laboratory. Not that Dr. Oliver has 
neglected the more strictly scientific study of physiological 
questions; as is evidenced by his well-known investiga¬ 
tions into the functions of the ductless glands. But m 
the book before Us the methods which are described are 
solely those which, whilst maintaining a high standard ofk 
scientific value, have a direct clinical application, and the 
observations which are given are the results of such 
application in the normal and occasionally in the 
abnormal subject, extending over a period of some ten 
years. 

The first method which is described is that for deter¬ 
mining the amount of colouring matter (haemoglobin) in 
a sample of blood. For this purpose two chief procedures 
have come into use clinically. The principle of the one 
is that of taking a standard solution of haemoglobin of 
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known dilution and diluting the sample of blood to be 
tested until its tint is similar to that of the standard 
(method of Hoppe-Seyler, modified by Gowers by the use 
of a picrocarmin gelatin, standardised to a known 
strength of hemoglobin solution). The other proceeds 
on the principle of diluting the sample of blood to a 
constant extent and comparing it with glass tinted tts 
resemble solutions of hemoglobin of known degrees of 
dilution (method of Fleischl). In practice this method is 
the more simple and accurate, and has been adopted by 
Dr. Oliver, who has, however, for adequate reasons dis¬ 
carded the use of a coloured glass wedge which is the 
characteristic of i* leischrs hiemometer, and has adopted, 
instead, a series of coloured glass discs which represent 
gradations (percentages) in the amount of hxmoglobin 
of blood as compared with the norml. One of the most 
important reasons for this modification of the method is 
of great scientific interest; for it was found by Dr. Oliver, 
when making observations with Lovibond’s tintometer 
on the mixture of colours required to Reproduce exactly 
the tint of solutions of hemoglobin of different strengths, 
that it IS not possible to take a glass of m tint the same as 
that of a fairly strong solution of hseipoglobin and, merely 
by decreasing its thickness, to mutate the colour of a very 
weak solution, but that it is necessary, also, to alter the 
tone of colour with the change in strength of the solution, 
e.^. for comparison with weaker solutions of hempglobin 
It is necessary to add more yellow to the tint of the glass 
standards which are used for comparison with stronger 
solutions. The second metliod described is one for rapidly 
computing the number of coloured corpuscles in a given 
tample of blood. The older method depends upon the 
actual counting of number in a measured quantity of 
blood diluted to a known amount with an isotonic solution 
of salts , indeed, all methods of computation must be 
standardised by this one. But such computation 15 
laborious and takes some 15 minutes at the very least, 
whereas by the procedure devised by Dr. Oliver a satis¬ 
factory result can be obtained in less than $ minutes. 
The method takes advantage of the fact that the coloured 
corpuscles of the blood impart opacity to any fluid in 
which they are suspended in sufficient number, and with 
normal blood taken t as the standard a leas or greater 
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percentage of corpuacles than the normal can be at once 
arrived at with considerable accuracy by determining at 
what dilution the flame of a candle can be seen through i 
the mixture. By *the employment of this method Dr. 
Oliver has made many determinations of the percentage 
(as compared with normal) of corpuscles in blood taken 
under diflfcrent conditions both in health and disease, 
the chief of these varying conditions being those relating 
to time of day, rest and exercise, digestion, temperature 
and altitude. It is known that the number of red 
corpuscles per cubic millimetre may rise from 4,500,000 
at sea-level to 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 at elevations of from 
6000 to 14,000 feet above sea-leveJ. This has been 
determined by Viault on the Cordilleras and by Egger 
and others on the Alps, and is confirmed by the author, 
who flnds that the increase is apparent within 24 hours 
and attains its maximum within the first week It is, 
however, not as great as had been supposed , part of the 
former results depending upon an inaccuracy (at low 
barometric pressures) in the instrument usually employed 
for enumeration, an inaccuracy not shared by the cyto¬ 
meter employed in these investigations. The description 
of these two methods and their results occupies nearly 
one half of the book, the other half being taken up by a 
description of methods for investigating the condition of 
the blood-vessels. 

Of these the first is one for determining the average 
blood-pressure in the arteries It is based upon the 
ascertained fact that any instrument which is used to 
observe the arterial pulse by external application gives 
the largest indications of pressure variations when the 
force with which it is itself pressing upon the artery is 
equivalent to the average blood-pressure within the 
vessel This principle has already been employed for 
gauging the blood-pressure in man by Mosso and others, 
but the instrument which has been contrived by Dr. 
Oliver for the purpose, and which he called a “ h«rino- 
dynamometer,” is both more sensitive and more easy of 
application than most others which have been devised, 
the pressure being applied to a spring through an india- 
rubber bag or pad filled with fluid, and the indications 
being directly read off upon a dial (as m Hill and 
Darnard^s original spbygmoscope) An even more in¬ 
genious instrument is the " artenometer,” which directly 
and with great accuracy measures the calibre of an artery, 
such as the radial, through all the tissues which cover it. 
Dr, Oliver has, with the aid of these instruments, recorded 
a very large number of observations upon the effects upon 
blood-pressure and upon the arteries of varying physio¬ 
logical conditions such as posture, exercise, emotions, 
rest and sleep, fatigue, food and digestion, temperature 
and climate ; for the details of these and for many other 
observations on the effects upon the circulatory system of 
baths, massage and various other forms of treatment the 
interested reader is referred to the account which the 
author has himself given. The book furnishes an excellent 
illustration of what can be done by the scientific physician 
for the advancement of physiological knowledge, and its 
perusal will repay, not only the clinician for whom it is 
pntpajily intended, but also the physiologist who desires to 
coth^are the results which he obtains by experiments upon 
animals with those which can be obtained by experiments 
upon man E A 5 . 
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A GERMAN NATURALIST IN THE IVES7 
INDIES AND AMERICA. 
yiffM AntHltn xum Ftra£n WtsUn^ RfisukiMMMH 
Natur/orschers. By F, Doflein. Pp. iv -I- i8a 

IHUItrated. (Jena ; G. Fischer, 1900,) Price M. 6.50. 

HILE containing little or nothing in the way Oi 
absolute novelty, this narrative of the travels of 
a German naturalist in the West Indies, Mexico, Cali¬ 
fornia, and the far North-West of America is a pleasantly 
written and charmingly illustrated volume which can 
scarcely fail to interest and attract a large number of 
his fellow-countrymen. According to the author, German 
travellers but seldom visit the countries through which he 
passed, so that the greater part of what he has to tell 
will be new to the majority of his readers. With the 
exception of two, the originals of the photographic 
illustrations, which add so much to the attractiveness of 
the volume, were taken by the author himself, and the 
exquisite manner in which these photographs have been 
reproduced reflects the highest credit on the firm to whom 
the task was entrusted. 

The first part of the book, which is divided into seven 
chapters, is devoted to the West Indies, where Martinique 
was the first island visited Here the author was much 
interested m the botanical gardens, where he was 
struck by the richness of the vegetation, and especially 
by the luxuriance of the lianas Several charming views 
in the island are given 

The author's next point was Barbadoes, where he left 
the great ocean steamer to take passage in a smaller 
vessel for a cruise among the lovely isles of the Lesser 
Antilles group After devoting several chapters to his 
experiences among these, the narrator discusses in the 
sixth the racial problems presented by the West Indies, 
illustrating a few characteristic types. In Chapter vii. 
he treats of the fauna of the Lesser Antilles, dwelling 
on the close connection existing between the animals of 
that group and those of Venezuela, Colombia and Central 
America, and giving good pictures of a few of the more 
remarkable forms, among them the dreaded fer-de-lance 
snake. A section of this chapter describes in some 
detail the coast fauna of Martinique, a striking feature 
of this part being the photograph of a tropic-bird in 
flight. 

The remaining nine chapters, forming the second half 
of the volume, describe the continental portion of the 
author’s tour, and are at least as full of interest as their 
predecessors. In the first of these chapters (viu.) we 
have an instructive sketch of the ancient buildings and 
weapons of Mexico, which the author calls the Pompeii 
of America. In addition to a view of the celebrated temple 
of the sun and photographs of stone weapons, the author 
gives a plate of human and animal clay masks collected 
by himself at Teotihuacan. In Chapter ix. we have a 
description of a traverse of the great desert tract of 
Mexico, illustrated by an excellent photograph of giant 
cactuses ; while, in striking contrast to this, the reader, in 
Chapter x, is introduced to the glories of a summer's day 
in California. Following the latter is a description of a 
Chinese settlement in the same country, where the 
photograph of Chinatown” will not fail to impress the 
reader with the importance assumed by the Mongolian 
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element in this part of America. Nor is zoology by any 
means neglected, Chapter xii. being devoted to an account 
of the Californian marine fauna, illustrated with a photo¬ 
graph of one of the remarkable Pacific hag-fishes of the 
genus Bdellostoma, and a second of the Californian 
medusa-starfish. Lovers of forest scenery will be en¬ 
chanted with the beautiful photograph of a Sequoia-forest 
in California, which forms the most striking feature m 
the thirtecenth chapter, this chapter dealing, not only 
with the primeval forests of the district, but likewise 
with the timber-felling industry. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr Doflein presents his 
readers with a capital account of the Yellowstone Park 
and Its animal wonders, illustrating his description with 
an excellent photograph of a family party of black bears 
in their native wilds. The photograph of bisons is, how¬ 
ever, by no means so successful as it might be, being, 
for one thing, on much too small a scale Still more 
unsatisfactory is the one on page 175 lettered “ Die 
Amenkanische Gemse (Wcibchen)," which is intended 
to portray the female of the prong buck If we are not 
mistaken, the animal in the foreground is a wapiti hind, 
while the one in the middle distance might be anything 

To any English reader desirous of keeping up his 
German by the perusal of a pleasantly written narrative 
of travel, Dr. Doflein’s work may be commended , to his 
own countrymen it will commend itself R L 


A BinUCAL KMCYCLOP.hDJA 
hntyilopixedia Bibhca^ Critual Dictwnafy of the 
Literaryy Polthcal and Religious Historyy the 
Archaeologyy Geography and Natural History of the 
Bible Edited by Prof T K- Clieyne and Dr. J 
Sutherland Black Vol 11 E—K (A and C Black, 
1901.) Price 20s. net 

WORK like this demands a critic whose forte is 
omniscience, for the articles are written by men 
who can speak as authorities, and necessarily enter into 
questions of theology, a province of human thought with 
which science is only indirectly concerned This alone 
makes it difficult to give any notice of the book in a 
publication strictly scientific To read through a volume 
of 1544 closely printed columns of small type would 
be a herculean task which we do not pretend to have 
attempted. We have not perused more than a few of 
the salient articles in the present volume, which, as 
it contains the letters from E to K, happens to include 
a large number of exceptional interest If we remember 
that even the letter J covers names such as James^ 
Jasher, Jeremiah, Jerusalem, Jesus, Job, John, Jordan, 
Joshua, Joseph, Judah and Judges we realise the signi¬ 
ficance of many articles. These seem to be summaries 
of everything important that has been written on the 
subject. Indeed, sometimes the variety is a little be¬ 
wildering to the ordinary reader, who, however, cannot 
complain of a stinted choice, though the writers generally 
favour views distinctly progressive. One or two slips, 
notwithstanding the care with which, obviously, the 
work has been done, have caught our eye, such as the 
statement that the vicinity of Jerusalem consists of strata 
of the Eocene and Chalk formations—where Cretaceous 
should have been written, as the limestone is not the 
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variety designated chalk , or the obvious clerical error that 
Esdraelon lies 250 feet below the sea-level, which would 
make it difficult for-the river Kishon to reach the Medi¬ 
terranean. But the topographical articles, which of 
course have to be largely dealt with from the historical 
point of view, are generally excellent. For instance, the 
article Geography” gives a most interesting account of 
what was known about that subject by the Old Testament 
writers. Formerly, no doubt, when the relations of 
theology and science were ill-understood, questions of 
Hebrew cosmogony and ethnology were more important 
than they now are , still there 13 an antiquarian interest, 
when the date of a document can be approximately deter¬ 
mined, to see how much or how little the Hebrews had 
ascertained about the rest of the world. Evidently the 
knowledge of the Old Testament writers hardly extended 
eastward beyond Persia, or northward so far as the 
Caucasus, or southward beyond Ethiopia on the African 
continent, or westward of Greece, excepting Tartessus in 
Spain or possibly either Sicily or Carthage If they had 
any notions of regions lying beyond those limits, such as 
India or China, these must have been of the vaguest, 
unless we locate Ophir in Mashonaland, to which idenii- 
firation, however, as we infer from the article on gold, 
the editor does not incline The books of the Old 
Testament cover a long lime, and knowledge grew ; but 
we may safely assume that the writer of the ethno¬ 
graphical notices in Genesis x, whatever be their date, 
either did not know of, or deliberately excluded, the Black 
and the Yellow races. Probably, indeed, until about the 
tenth century before our era, the Hebrews had only a very 
limited knowledge of geography. The article on Egypt 
IS full of information and has been brought down as 
nearly as possible to date. It is accompanied by three 
very useful little maps , one, a physical map of the Nile 
valley, north of Khartoum, another, on a smaller scale, 
of the Nile and the Euphrates, and a third showing the 
broader features of the geology This brings out very 
clearly the close connection between the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the mountain region between the river and the Red 
'Sea, and contains much information m a very small space. 

A comparison of the historical part of this article with 
that in Smith's “ Dictionary of the Bible,” published m 
i 06 o, indicates, better than anything, how enormously 
our knowledge has been increased during recent years. 
The same is true in regard to the articles on the 
topography of Jerusalem. No doubt the one in the 
older work was below the general level, for the editor, 
owing to some strange infatuation, had accepted as es¬ 
tablished facts the absurd fancies of the late Mr. James 
Fergusson. These are properly ignored in the work 
before us, which treats this difficult and thorny subject in 
a fair and scholarly fashion The author may sometimes 
incline to one view, the reader to another, but evidence 
15 not perverted as it was in the older work Personally, 
for instance, we do not believe the Ophel Hill to have 
been the site of the City of David, The passages sup¬ 
posed to be favourable to this identification are not, in 
our opinion, of much weight, and the distance of Jebus 
from any known spring is a difficulty which attaches to 
many hill forts. Some m our own country could not 
have endured a close siege for a few days without storage 
of water, and cisterns were familiar things at Jerusalem. 
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The western hiH, like another Ger^ovia, is a natural site 
for a hill fort,while the descending ridge of Ophel, so far as 
we can infer from our studies of such*^structures, is exactly 
the position which their builders would have avoided. 
Such articles as “ Gospels ’* and ** Jesus introduce us to 
questions of a character and a theological import which 
we must not discuss in these columns. Suffice it to say 
that, while Indicating a certain amount of reaction from 
the extreme vagaries of representatives of the so-called 
“higher criticism,'^ they express, as a rule, eminently 
“ progressive ” views. Some, indeed, are so very advanced 
that they could not, so far as we can see, be covered 
by the most liberal interpretation of the Nicenc creed. 
Persons, however, who view with anxiety these removals 
of ancient landmarks may comfort themselves by ob¬ 
serving how many idols of the cave have been set up by 
one confident discoverer only to be trampled under foot 
by the next comer. Indeed, on reading some of these 
efforts of the higher criticism we cannot help being 
reminded of the famous Histone Doubts, and think that 
by using similar methods we could prove William the 
Conqueror to be a person almost mythical and the Battle 
of Hastings mainly a legend. T. G. B 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Plat&s Staat. F Schleiermachei, Zweiie Auflage 
C Th. Siegert. (1901.) Mk. 3. 
fohn Lockes Versuch uber drn Menschlichen Verstand. 
Zweiter Band Zweite Aufiage C. Th Siegert 
(1901 ) Mk 3 

Berkeley's Abhandlung uber die Prtnsipien dtr Mensek- 
lichen Erkenntnis Ur. F Ueberweg Dntte Auflage 
(1900) Mk 2 

Berkeleys Drei Dialoge zwise hen Hylas und Philonous 
Dr. R Richter. (Leipzig : Durr'sehen Buchhandlung, 
1901 ) Mk 2 

There is m Germany a widespread appetite for meta¬ 
physics Earlier there than elsewhere scholars and 
philosophers of an order not far removed from the 
Highest came to recognise that work bestowed on the 
translation and elucidation of foreign masterpieces 19 
philosophy was the best of trainings m exact thinking 
and expression. The zeal of von Kirchmann for his 
educational ideal was untiring, and his industry was ap¬ 
palling. In the result, the Philosophuche Bibltothek 
has succeeded in combining low cost and high achieve¬ 
ment. It 15 the more to be regretted that its volumes 
so often come to pieces in the hand 
Schleiermacher^s translation of “ Plato's Republic,” 
with von Kirchmann’s sporadic notes, “needs no bush.” 
It will not, of course, be much used in England after 
the labours of Davies and Vaughan and Dr Bosanquet. 
It has undergone some revision, but still scorns Greek 
accents, while its use of breathings 15 
Similarly, von Kirchmann's translation of 
Essay” has undergone revision before reissue Some¬ 
thing of the effect of Locke’s style vanishes m the trans¬ 
lation, but the substance is there. It is only the separate 
volume of notes which is likely to interest the English 
public, and that not greatly. Ueberweg’s excellent 
version of the masterwork of Berkeley’s earlier idealism 
has passed into a third edition, advisedly without re¬ 
vision. Its incisive notes possess some value even for 
those who have studied their Berkeley with the aids 
supplied by Prof. Campbell Fraser, ft has a worthy 
successor in Dr. Raoul Richter's translation of “Berkeley's 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous.” If we 
have not been singularly unfortunate —or fortunate—in 
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our sampling, Dr Richter has succeeded as well as the 
translator of Berkeley could hope to succeed. He adds 
a straightforward introduction and some luminous notes 
chiefly on the usage of technical terms. The new senes 
is, to our thinking, superior in form, printing and, above 
all, in stitching, to the old The student, for whom the 
reading of Kant or Hegel in the original is only a hope 
of the distant future, might be worse advised than to 
take Dr. Richter’s version of the dialogues and ground 
himself in German philosophical terminology by reading 
It along with the brilliant original. An English trans¬ 
lation of a German “minor masterpiece” at once as 
excellent as this and as cheap is still to seek. 

H, W. B. 

The Fishes of North and Middle America; a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Species of Fi^h-like Vertebrates^ found 
in the tVaters of North America, North of the Isthmus 
of Panama. By David Starr Jordan and Barton 
Warren Evermann. Part iv Pp. ci -I- 3137-3313 ; 
plates I-CCCXCII, (Washington: U, S. National 
Museum, 1900) 

The present part concludes this important work, of which 
we have given a full notice in vol fxi of Nature, p. 362. 
It commences with a systematic arrangement of the 
fishes described, which serves not only as a table of 
contents for all the four parts, but also as an exhibition 
of the views of the authors as to the genetic relations of 
.American fishes From it it will be seen that the fish- 
fauna of North and Middle America, as now understood 
and as stated by the authors, embraces 3 classes, 30 
’ orders, 225 families, 1113 genera, 325 subgenera, 3363 
species and 133 subspecies “ Additional Addenda ** 
follow and occupy some 60 pages ; they comprise a num¬ 
ber of new genera and species described since the publi¬ 
cation of part 111, the majority being the result of 
investigations made by Dr. Jordan in Mexico, and by 
Dr. Evermann in Porto Rico Other additions or correc¬ 
tions regarding nomenclature, relations and distribution 
of previously known species, are duly attended to 
The bulk of the volume is devoted to the illustrations 
In this senes are represented aboutgsS types of fishes, thus, 
so far as numbers arc concerned, surpassing even Cuvier 
and Valenciennes' “ Histoire naturelle des Poissons,” in 
which only about 700 species are figured With few 
exceptions, the figures are original, and were drawn for 
the present work from specimens preserved in American 
collections, and by means of photography repioduced to 
a uniform size, the width of an octavo page. As the work 
has been published by the Smithsonian Institution with 
the view of bringing it within the reach of the people, no 
highly artistic and, therefore, expensive finish of the 
illustrations has been attempted ; but they have not lost 
in accuracy thereby, and will fully answer the purpose of 
assisting the student of ichthyology in his initial studies, 
or the layman who seeks for occasional information 
They show well the general appearance of the fish, the 
structure of fins and the arrangement of scales ; but 
scarcely any additional details are given to illustrate 
the characters on which the numerous genera and species 
distinguished or adopted by the authors are based. 

The illustrations are preceded by an explanatory list, 
in which the names of the artists, the numbers of the 
original specimens in the United States National 
Museum, or other sources whence the drawings were 
derived, are carefully noted. In fact, no pains have been 
spared by the authors to render their work instnictiW 
and handy for reference and ready use. 

Already in our first notice we have testified to the h>Rh 
merits of the work ; it renders the rich American fijA- 
fauna more accessible than ever before to scientific 
ichthyologists throughout the world, and cannot fail to 
give a powerful impetus to the study of fishes in the 
authors' own country. A. G. 
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DU vnssenschafHichen Grundlagen der analyttscfun 
Ciumu tlementar darg€5tellt Von W Ostwald 
Dnttc Auflage. Pp. xi + 2Ji. (Leipzig Eogelmann, 
igoi.) Price M. 7. 

The services that Prof Ostwald has rendered to physical 
science during the last quarter of a century are $0 
numerous and so valuable that his writings cannot fail to 
exert considerable influence In working out and ex¬ 
tending the theories of van’t Hoff and Arrhenius he 
played a leading part in laying the foundations of 
physical chemistry , and m applying these principles to 
the consideration of the problems of analytical che¬ 
mistry, he has effected a complete revolution in the 
methods of approaching that subject In 1894 he pub¬ 
lished the first edition of the “ Wissenschaftliche 
Grundlagen/^ and thus furnished us with scientific ev 
planations of much that up till that time had been little 
more than mere empiricism , analytical processes were 
interpreted by him in the light of the theory of 
solutions and the ionic hypothesis, and thus new life 
was infused into a branch of science that had become 
almost moribund 

It IS gratifying to think that Prof Ostwald^s efforts 
have been appreciated , and the fact that a third edition 
of this striking work has been called for is sufficient 
evidence of its success The new ideas are beginning 
to take a firm root, and are already finding their way 
into the latest text^ books on the subject 

It IS to be hoped that teachers of practical chemistry 
will study the pages of this last edition of the ‘ Grund 
Ugen der analytischen Chemie, ’ and arrange their 
methods of instruction on the new lines it suggests 
With this end in view Prof Ostwald has added a 
chapter containing descriptions of a number of expert 
ments illustrating some of the more important principles 
on which analytical chennstry is based 

In conclusion, we would draw attention to the closing 
words in which the author advocates the use of as simple 
apparatus as possible, that the attention of the student 
may be concentrated on the chief features of the expen 
ment Coming from so brilliant an experimenter and 
so popular a teacher, the advice is worthy of special 
emphasis 

An IntradUition to Motiern Scuntijic Chetnistry By Di 
Lassar Cohn Translated by M M Pattison Muir.M A 
pp viii + 348 (London H Grevel and Co) 

The German original of this book has already been 
noticed in these columns (vol Ui p 51, 1899) It has 
been translated into smooth English by Mr Pattison 
Muir, and it may be cordially recommended as a clear 
exposition of the leading facts and principles of 
chemistry, well adapted to the class of readers for whom 
it was written, namely, University extension students and 
general readers It must be borne in mind that the book 
■s not intended for those who are able to study chemistry 
with their own hands The fifty eight dlustrations in the 
book are its worst feature, but they are by the author, 
and no doubt the translator had no choice but to repro¬ 
duce them A S 

First Aid to the Injured By H Dnnkwater Pp 104 
(London J. M Dent and Co , no date) Price, 
ij net 

The number and excellency of the illustrations are 
special features of this little book, and increase its 
interest and clearness^ doing away also with the need of 
lengthy explanations. The proportion between the 
theoretical and practical parts is well maintained. The 
anatomical details are not by any means unduly pro 
minent, but are only introduced in so far as they are 
necessary to enable the practical directions to be intelli¬ 
gently followed. The book can be strongly recommended 
as a clear and trustworthy instruction in "first aid " 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ox^ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he nndertaho 
/g return, or to correspond viith the writers r^ected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken if anonymous communications.] 

Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic Equations. 

The histoncal note in your last number by Sig Vacca fegard- 
ing the graphical solution of a cubic, given by Mr T Hayashi, 
reminds me that I had intended, when Mr. G B Matthews 
piibliahed his suggestion for the graphical solution of a biquad¬ 
ratic by means oT two parabolas (NATURE, Nov ifl, 1699), 
to point out that he too had been anticipated, as will be seen by 
rcferiW to a paper by Mr K E AUardice in the Proceedings 
uf the Edinburgh Matnematical Society (April 7, 1890), where 
It IB shown that, with the exception of the dase where the roots 
of the biquadratic are equal in pairs, the real roots of the 
general biquadratic can be found graphically by means of two 
equal parabolas having their axes at nght angles, the one fixed 
and the other movable ; and also that every cubic can be 
reduced to the foriny+j/ + ^- = o , and then solved graphically 
by means of the fixed curve and the movable straight 

line x±y = t 

I may lake this opportunity of calling the attention of 
elementary teachers to the fact, also dwelt upon m Mr Allardice's 
piper, that the most convenient method of discussing the alge 
braic solution of the general biquadratic, and of testing whether 
any particular biquadratic is soluble by means of quadratics or 
not, depends on the familiar theorem that ax^ + 2h Ky + by'^ + 
2 ^x-\- 2 jy^-1 is decomposable inlu linear factors if abi-\- 2 fgh~ 
af^ = and not unless Along with the biquadratic 

+ + —o (l) consider the equation x’^-y^o (2) 

By inlcrequational transformation it is obvious that the system 
(i), (2) IS equivalent to the system composed of (2) and 
I y+ /‘jr4*' - o (3) Again, the system (2), (3) is 
njuivalcnt to the -system composed of (2) and {(j - b-)^^-^pxy + 
j h rr-h by -h s ~ o (4), where A. is a constant at our disposal 
If \ be so chosen that the left hand side of (4) breaks up into 
linear factors, th-it is, if \ be a root of the cubic 

A'»-f/\- + (// - 4 r)\ + 4 /o -?a-yr_o (S), 

then the system (2), (4) will be equivalent to two systems 
fjjx-hif = o,y—\-‘, and (T = o,y=JL^ In oilier words, 

the four ruot^ of (i) are the roois of the two quadratics 
1 +)u.i+v —o, i- + pi + <r=Q 

The cubic (5) is not in general soluble by means of quadra- 
lics without the adjunction of a cube root hence the solu 
linn of a biquadratic in general depends on the solution of a 
cubic and two quadratics 

The necessary and sufficient condition tfiat the cubic be 
soluble by means of quadratics is that it have a commensurable 
root, which, if It exist, can be readily found by finding an inte¬ 
gral root of another cubic of the form + where 

ri, A * all integral. The determination of m, v, p, o then 
requires, in addition to rational operations with //, t, s. A, 
merely the extraction of a square root. 

To the tyro who is familiar with the elements of the coordin¬ 
ate geometry of the conic sections the rationale of the above 

f irocess can be made evident by the consideration of the two 
ine-pairs which contain the four points of intersection of two 
conics. It may be noted that, instead uf the parabola we 

may use the rectangular hyperbola .<> = 1, the only difference 
being that we are led to a different cubic resolvent 

Considering the space usually given in English text books of 
algebra to the discuasion of equations which are soluble by means 
of quadratics, it is strange that few, if any, of their authors 
emphasise the fundamental fact that the reduction of a biquad¬ 
ratic which 19 soluble by means of quadratics can be effected by 
finding the rational root of a Cubic equation I fear that 1 
loo must plead guilty to this omission, which among other 
things 1 propose to make good in the next edition of vol. 1. 
of my ** AlgcWa " G Chrystal 

Edinburgh, April 26 


Electro-Chemistry 

Aliow me to point out omission unnoticed by your 
reviewer of Mr Bertram Blunt's book on practical electro¬ 
chemistry (p 5S2) Mr Blount refers to the electrolysis of gold 
gre ax a failure (Haycrafi b method) 
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The omifluon Li probably due to the that the proceai 
in queition (Riecken’s) has not been worked on a large scale 
except dunng the last three or four months, though the patent 
IS three yean old. Its efficacy depends essentially on securing 
a clew mercury kathode in the form of a thin stream of mereury 
flowing over a nearly vertical copper plate 

The liquid containing the pulverised ore is a continually 
agitated solution of cyanide and the anode is of iron, as the 
electro-motive force, one and a half volts, liberates nothing more 
conceive than cyanogen The particles of gold are doubtless 
cleansed of the obstructing sulphide wd Lellurous films by the 
convection currents of ionised cyanogen and also, in a more oirect 
way, by the current as it passes through each particle, making in 
effect one side of it a kathode and the other an anode, just as is 
seen If we suspend a piece of metal in an electrolyte between 
the electrodes and unconnected with either. 

This simple invention may revolutionise the treatment of 
refractory ores, yet apparently the inventor could get no hearing 
for three yean till, at his own cost, he erected apparatus on a 
working scale in West Australia. The facts are valuable as 
showing how great an interval separates German intelligence 
from British engineering; practice, 

Intelligence of any kind, foreign or native, must indeed have 
been wanting when huge works, regardless of cosi, were erected 
in presence of the published electrolytic method which could 
have been effectually tested in a single vat 

John Hill Twigo, 

If, as your correspondent, Mr. Twigg, says, Rieckcn’s electro- 
lyUc process has only been worked on a large scale during the 
last three or four months, it 15 not unnatural that Mr. Blount 
has omitted to describe it. In most cases Mr. Blount has 
endeavoured to descnbe processes which are of proved utility, 
and therefore it was hardly necessary to draw attention to the 
omission Further, the number of patents on the subject of 
electrolytic gold refining is very large, so that it would be 
manifestly impossible to describe them all. Riecken's process 
IS a very neat one, and should any of the readers of Nature be 
interested in the subject, an excellent description is to be found 
in the " Jahrbuch der Electrochemic " (vol. v. p 380) 

F. Mollwo Perkin 

Unuiual Agitation of the Sea 

On Wednesday, April 24, on going to the edge of the cliff 
above Alum Chine, Bournemouth, at 7 50 a m., I was struck 
by the appearance of a succession of waves, resembling a slight 

S ound swell, reaching the shore from an otherwise calm sea, 
ere being no wind The character of the waves was rather 
peculiar, and I then saw that every now and then, at intervals 
of about two Of three minutes, much larger waves came in, and 
instead of breaking abruptly, extended Quietly up the sandy 
beach to a greater height than was expected from their apparent 
elevation. I mentioned the phenomenon on reaching the 
house, and on the suggestion that the waves were the result of 
a distant storm, could not see that they might be so accounted 
for Between 12 and i p,m I again watched the undulations, 
and roughly measured the length on the beach by which the 
larger waves extended further than those of ordinary size. This 
was about 22 feet. The larger waves were less frequent than 
in the moniing Later m the afternoon, soon after 3 b'clock, 
some of my family lAere caught by the exceptionally large un¬ 
dulations, which rose surprisingly high upon the slightly sloping 
land 

1 have not heard whether any remarkable disturbance has 
been recorded by the seismometer, but I see in the D^ly Mail 
and Daily Express of Apnl 25 and 26 telegraphic reporU of 
earthquakes in Italy, Poriugal and Guernsey on April 24 

Rollo Russbil 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ELECTRIC 
SIGNALLING, 

T is thirteen years since Hertz carried out the 
brilliant senes of experiinents which, apart from 
ihcir great theoretical value, had the important effect of 
laying the foundation of modern systems of wireless tele- 
graphy. Three years later we find the Electrician 
making the suggestion that the discoveries of Hertz 
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miglit be utilised for signalUng to lightships, and five 
years later still, in 1696, Signor Marconi brought over to 
England the first practical wireless telegraphic apparatus 
and awakened public interest by the remancably success¬ 
ful experiments which he carried out on Salisbury Plain 
and across the Bristol Channel. For a time the technical 
and lay Press was full of wireless telegraphy; great 
prospects were predicted for it; communication with 
lightships and lighthouses was the least of the feats it 
would accomplish ; telegraphy at sea was to become as 
common as on land ; some even went so far as to say 
that wires and cables of all sorts for telegraphic pur¬ 
poses were to become a thing of the past. But these 
revolutionary changes, if they are ever to be made, did 
not come with the rapidity which many apparently ex¬ 
pected. It was soon recognised that we needed to know 
a great deal more about the subject before Hertz waves 
were to be even a trustworthy servant to the telegraphist, 
and even now we can scarcely call wireless telegraphy 
much more than experiment. But we have now more 
definite grounds for feeling sure of its ultimate success, 
and we can predict for it a useful future with much more 
surety and reason than was done in the first outburst of 
enthusiasm that followed Mr. Marconi's experiments. 

The patient and persevering expenmentinfj of the pasi 
five years has led to the gradual surmounting of many 
of the difficulties which at first beset wireless telegraphy, 
and Mr. Marconi, Prof Slaby and the other pioneers 
who have thrown themselves with vigour into Us develop¬ 
ment have met with a success which, if not complete, 
IS yet very promising. It is not the greatly increased 
distance over which it has become possible to signal, an 
increase from a few miles in 1896 to more than 200 in 
1901, that marks the most important development that 
has occurred The greatest achievement is the successful 
solution of the problem of tuning. It was early seen 
that before wireless telegraphy could have at all an ex¬ 
tended utility U would be necessary to find some means 
of confining each message to Us correct destination and 
of preventing each receiving apparatus from responding 
to Hertz waves sent out from any transmitter m its neigh¬ 
bourhood. It seems that now almost all experimenters 
have overcome this difficulty, at any rate to a certain 
extent. 

The improvement m distance over which it is possible 
to signal has been very marked The empirical law put 
forward by Mr. Marconi that, other things being equal, 
the distance over which signalling would be possible 
was proportional to the product of the heights of the 
masts at the two ends seems to be fairly well established 
as a working rule. But the improvements in trans¬ 
mitting and receiving apparatus have been so great that 
It IS now possible to signal over much greater distances 
with the same heights of masts than was the case in 1898. 
For example, in 1898 Mr Marconi was only able to cover 
IS miles with vertical wires 120 ft. high, whereas to-day, 
according to the recent announcement made by Prof. 
Fleming, a distance of 200 miles from the Lizard to St. 
Catherine's, Isle of Wight, has been signalled over with 
masts only 160 ft. high. Mr. Marconi certainly holds 
the record for long distance work. The example just 
quoted refers to signalling across sea ; across land such 
great distances have not been attained, but here again 
we think the credit of having signalled over the greatest 
distance must be given to Mr. Marconi, who established 
in 1899 communication between Uovercourt and Chelms¬ 
ford, a distance of more than 40 miles. 

These long distances have been attained by Mr. 
Marconi paHly by the use of a specially constructed 
transformer in the receiving circuit, Instead of connect¬ 
ing the vertical receiving wire in series with the coherer 
it IS connected in senes with the primary of this tranS' 
former, the secondary of which is m senes with a con¬ 
denser and the coherer. By this means the voltage of 
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the received oscillations is increased, and the resistance 
of the coherer more easily broken down. A somewhat 
analogous arrangement is used by Prof. Braun, to whose 
work allusion has already been made in Nature,^ in 
the transmitting circuit, the oscillations m the vertical 
Wire being set up by induction and not by directly 
including the spark gap between the vertical wire and 
earth The results that have been obtained by Prof 
Braun are not, however, nearly so good as Mr. Marconi's 
Jatcst work. 

So far as tuning is concerned, Mr. Marconi appears 
to have successfully got over this difficulty Prof. 
Fleming, in the lecture above referred to, stated that the 
communication between the Lizard and St Catherine's 
was multiplex, it being possible to receive two or more 
messages at once at each place. Mr. Marconi himself, 
in an interview with an American contemporary, said 
that with his improved apparatus he could send or receive 
2, 10 or 50 messages at the same time, without any inter¬ 
ference whatever. Particulars as to the method have 
not, however, been published as yet, but it is to be hoped 
that the details of the system will be explained by Mr. 
Marconi at his forthcoming lecture at the Society of Arts 

In Germany the subject of wireless telegraphy has 
been tackled principally by Prof. Slaby and Count Arco, 
who took up the subject m order to And a system for the 
German Navy, to replace that of Mr Marconi, the 
Marconi Company charging, it was said, prices prohibi¬ 
tive to any but the English Navy Although the results, 
so far as distance is concerned, which Prof. Slaby has 
obtained are not very great, the system that he has 
developed is one of great interest and seems to be 
founded on sound scientific principles Prof Slaby has 
aimed throughout at getting nd of interference by pro¬ 
ducing only oscillations of a definite wave-length and 
tuning the receiver only to respond to these particular 
waves. In order to produce the oscillations, the trans¬ 
mitting circuit is arranged as shown in Fig 1. An 
earthed loop of wire, acde, is used, instead of the single 
insulated vertical wire usually employed, in one arm of 
the loop there being a spark gap, ah, and a condenser, 
K. The ends c and D of the vertical wires are joined 
by a coil of wire as shown In charging the condenser 
the whole loop is used, but in discharging it is only the 
arm auc which is utilised, the coil of wire Cn preventing 
the oscillations passing into the remainder of the circuit 
Upon the length of the wire kc and the capacitv of the 
condenser K the wave length of the oscillations depends, 
and from their known values it can be calculated 

Theoretical considerations showed Prof Slaby that the 
free ends of both the transmitting and receiving wires, 
te. the ends c and £ (Fig. 2), are potential loops, and 
that the earthed ends H and d are potential nodes. If, 
now, to the receiving wire DE a second wire, df, equal 
ih length to cd, is connected, there will be a potential 
loop at F. At E and f, therefore, the potential will 
vary over a much greater range than at D. If at F a 
further length of wire, j, is attached, such that its length 
IS half a wave-length, then there will be established 
between F and the free end, G, of the coil J a difference 
of phase of 180°, At both points there will be potential 
loops, but when the potential f has a maximum value in 
one direction that at g will have a maximum value in the 
oppos.te direction, and the potential difference between 
K and G will be double that between f and earth By 
connecting the coherer between F and G it can thus be 
made 10 respond to received oscillations much feebler 
than those which would be required to work it if it were 
connected, as is usual, between D and earth As an ad¬ 
ditional advantage, the earth connection at D can be 
removed, and the whole receiving apparatus thus ren¬ 
dered earth free. 

Experiments have been made from time to time to 

1 Natuhk, 1901, voI Uiii pp 40J nnd 474 
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devise a suitable repeater for use with wireless tele¬ 
graphy, and the results of some work which has been 
done by M Guanni on this subject were recently pub¬ 
lished in the Elecinctan ^ M. Guanni established 
stations at Brussels, M alines and Antwerp ; messages 
were successfully transmitted between Brussels and 
Malines and also between Malines and Antwerp, and a 
repeater was then set up at Malines with the object of 
automatically transmitting the messages received from 
Antwerp to Brussels The expenments were not, how¬ 
ever, very successful, as the repeater did not always 
transmit tne signals, and it was found, consequently, im¬ 
possible to send any actual messages, A trustworthy 
lepeater for wireless telegraphy would be very useful, but 
It IS scarcely necessary to point out that it must be abso¬ 
lutely trustworthy, as if a man has to be on the spot to 
keep it up to its work he may as well be employed in 
retransmitting the messages 

In the meantime the wire-using telegraphists have 
been by no means panic stricken by the achievements of 
their wireless competitors, and some very notable deve¬ 
lopments have taken place during the past few years. 
We can only describe here a few of these , those who 
are more deeply interested in the subject may be 
referred to Mr. Gavey’s paper on telegraphs and tele¬ 
phones at the Pans Exhibition, read recently before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers,’ in which will be 
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found descriptions of all the more important improve¬ 
ments effected in the last few years One of the most 
remarkable is the Poliak-Virag high-speed telegraphic 
system. This system attracted considerable attention 
both in the technical and lay Press when it was first 
brought forward, towards the end of 1899, on account 
of the extremely high speed of signalling which it was 
said to be possible to attain by its use. ft was reported 
that in trials in America a speed of 60,cm words an hour 
had been maintained over a line which was over 1000 
miles in length, and that a speed as high as 100,000 
words an hour had been attained. This is a very great 
improvement on the 400 or 500 words a minute possible 
with the Wheatstone automatic or Delaney multiplex 
systems, which are those commonly in use in this country. 
These remarkable results had been achieved by the use 
of a telephone diaphragm as ihe receiving instrument, 
the diaphragm being deflected by the currentB received 
through the telegraph line and a deflection in one direc¬ 
tion corresponding to a dash and in the opposite direction 
to a doc. The movements of ihe diaphragm were re¬ 
corded photographically, a small mirror being attached 
to the diaphragm and a ray of light being reflected 
from this on to a revolving drum covered with a roll of 
sensitised raper. The record had, of course, to be sub¬ 
sequently developed in the ordinary manner. 

Since its first introduction the system has undergone 
cbnsiderabic development, a very ingenious modification 

1 Th« Eltctrician^ March aa, i^i, vol kIvi p a.9 

’ Journal the InBlUulioD of Electrical Ln^ necra, 1901, vol nkx p 7j 
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havmg been introduced by means of which the recorded 
message is written in ordinary Latin characters and can 
consequently be read by any one In order to do this it 
is necessary to give the mirror on the receiving instru¬ 
ment a honiontal as well as a vertical motion^ and for 
this purpose two circuits are needed and two telephone 
diaphragmSf one giving the mirror vertical movements 
and the other horizontal A single metallic loop is em¬ 
ployed, one telephone being put in the loop and the 
other between the loop and earth. Horizontal move¬ 
ments of the mirror, to right and to left^ are produced by 
currents passing round the loop in one direction or the 
other respectively, and vertical movements by currents 
passing from the loop to earth ; in this second case an 
upward movement is produced by a current in one 
direction and a downward movement by a current in the 
opposite direction, and also a downward movement of 
double the distance by a cuirent at double the normal 
voltage. 

PERFORATIONS. 
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The line currents are sent by means of perforated strips 
of paper much in the same way as in the Wheatstone 
transmitter, but five strips are used, three to give the 
vertical components and iwo for the horizontal. These 
stnps are shown in Fig 3 , the rows marked 1, 11 and iii 
give the vertical components, the first row giving the tall 
letters and the third the defieLlions of double amplitude 
for the letters with tails , rows iv and v give the horizontal 
components Defiections of a fraction of the normal 
amplitude are given by contacts lasting a shorter time by 
means of the small perforations as seen in rows 11, iv and 
v. The perforations are so arranged that the combina¬ 
tion of the vertical and horizontal movements of the 
mirror (as seen in Figs 4 and 5 respectively) gives the 
Latin characters (^F*ig 6), and all the perforations for one 
letterpunched at the same time by means of a special 
machine of the typewriting kind. To obviate the diffi¬ 
culty of having to use a rapidly moving narrow strip of 
sensitised paper to receive tne photographic record, as in 
a tape machine, a venr neat device is employed. The 
source of light IS the filament of an incandescent lamp, 
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which IS surrounded by an opaque cylinder in which 
helical slit is cut. This cylinder is revolvedt and as jl; 
turns the part of the filament acting as a source of light 
moves from left to right as the slit uncovers in succession 
the various portions of the filament ; at the same Utne, the 
spot of light reflected on to the recording paper, Avhich is 
a broad band of sensitised paper, will also move from left 
to right, thus writing a complete line on the paper ; at 
the end of a complete revolution the spot will return 
again to the left-hand side of the paper band and will 
proceed to write a new line, this new line being brought 
under the other by a movement imparted to the band of 
paper. The message is thus directly obtained as an 
ordinary written message in lines one below the other, 
and the system has thus the great advantage over all 
Morse methods that the message has not got to be de¬ 
ciphered and transcribed by the receiving telegraphist. 
With this apparatus it is said that a speed of 1000 words 
a minute can be obtained 

The Pollak-Virag system, although in its most recent 
form it gives a record in ordinary handwriting characters, 
must not be confused with those systems designed to trans¬ 
mit the actual handwriting or drawing of the signaller. 
Several instruments, under the name telautographs, 
have from time to time been devised for this purpose, 
and the late Prof Elisha Giay was, we believe, engaged 
on the perfecting of an invention of a telautograph at the 
time of his death. The attempts at solving the problem^ 
which IS, it must be confessed, a very fascinating one even 
though the very extensive utility of such an instrument 
may be questioned, have not, so far, proved very success¬ 
ful. Last year, however, there appeared in the technical 
Press descriptions of a telautograph which is the invention 
of Mr Foster Ritchie, and which seems to have got over 
the difficulties in a very practical manner. In the 
Ritchie telautograph the message is written with an 
ordinary pencil, by means of levers attached to this 
pencil Its movements are made to regulate the currents 
sent through the transmitting lines, and these currents in 
their turn regulate the molion of a pen at the receiving 
end. Dy an ingenious arrangement the receiving pen 
only makes marks on the paper when the transmitting 
pencil 15 pressed down on the writing table The 
receiving pen exactly reproduces the characters written 
at the transmitting end, which can be written at the 
ordinary speed of handwriting We hope on a later 
occasion to give a more detailed description of the 
apparatus. 

We may finally describe an invention which has aroused 
considerable interest amongst our American cousins,, 
namely, Dr. Pupm’s system of long distance and oceanic 
telephony Dr Pupin has, we understand, disposed of 
his American patent rights to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company for a very large sum of money, 
which shows that this company have great confidence in 
the invention The difficulty of carrying out successful 
telephony over a great length of line arises out of the 
fact that the line possesses both resistance and capacity ; 
this IS especially the case with submarine cables in 
which the capacity is large These properties produce 
both attenuation and distortion of the transmitted signals^ 
the arrival current being both very much weaker and 
different in character to the current sent into the cable at 
the transmitting end. The alteration in character is due 
to the fact that the more rapidly varying currents are 
more easily attenuated , if a varying current be sent into 
the ckble by speaking into a telephone at the transmitting 
end this may be analysed, just as the sound to which ik 
corresponds may be analysed, into a fundamental vibra¬ 
tion and a number of higher harmonics ; the higher har¬ 
monics will, after travelling along the cable to a certain 
distance, become so attenuated that they will be incap¬ 
able of producing any effect on a receiving telephone, so 
that such an instrument, if placed at this point, will only 
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be acluated by the fundamental lower harmonics, and 
the sound it gives out will, in consequence, be different in 
character from the sound originally made at the trans¬ 
mitting end. The effect will show itself, therefore, in 
defective articulation, or distortion of the sounds arising 
out of the distortion of the telephone currents. 

It has been shown by Mr Oliver tleaviside that there 
are ways in which this distortion may be prevented and 
a distortionless circuitconstructed Without entering 
loo deeply into the subject we may point out briefly the 
methods by which this may be effected Since the cable 
possesses capacity, the first effect of sending current into 
It is to charge it, and no signal can be received at the far 
end until ihe cable is partly charged, and no further 
signal until the charge has had time to get out. Now if 
the insulation resistance of the cable be diminished, the 
charges will more readily leak out and thus it would be 
possible to expedite signalling ; but at the same time the 
attenuation is increased, for more of the current will 
leak out of the cable , the remedy is, therefore, only a 
partial one, for though the speed of signalling may be 
increased, so much current will leak out on the way that 
the amount arriving at the far end may be too small to 
work the receiving instruments Instead of simply 
diminishing the insulation resistance or of distiibuting 
artificial non-mductive leaks along the cable, inductive 
leaks may be placed at definite points along the cable , 
this method was proposed by Hrof S P Thompson in a 
paper read at the International Congress at Chicago in 
1893.^ A diagram of the cable construction suggested 
by Prof Thompson is shown in Fig 7 ; the capacity is 
represented as though it were not evenly distributed but 
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conSiSied of a number of condensers, c,c, connected as 
shunts to the cable , the inductive leaks are represented 
by the coils I.,L The capacity and self-induction are 
therefore combined in parallel, and it is well known that 
they can be combined in this way so as to behave, for a 
definite frequency, exactly as an ohmic resistance The 
capacity of a submarine cable may be partially neutralised 
in this way, but the remedy is only a partial one for three 
reasons Firstly, the induclive leaks, lo correctly neu¬ 
traliser the capacity, should, like the capacity itself, be 
evenly distributed along the cable and not distributed in 
jerks , secondly, the correction will only be exact for a 
particular frequency , lastly, the leakage is increased and 
the same defect consequently occurs as in the case con¬ 
sidered above in which the distortion was corrected by 
diminishing the insulation resistance Theoretically, 
therefore, the system proposed by Prof Thompson does 
not offer a perfect solution or give a truly distortionless 
circiTit; but it would greatly dimmish the distortion, 
though at the same time increasing the attenuation, and 
might therefore give a practical means of increasing the 
bpeed of Signalling or even obtaining telephonic com¬ 
munication over the cable 

As Mr. Heaviside has shown, the only true way of 
obtaining a distortionless circuit—of obtaining the dis¬ 
tortionless circuit, as he calls it—la to balance the effect 
of capacity by self-induction distributed along the cable 
in series with it and not as a leak to it The four 
quantities which control the propagation of disturbances 
or signals along the line are its resistance, R, its external 
conductance, or conductivity of the insulation, fc, its self- 
induction, L, and Its capacity or permittance,'’ s, and 
the signals will be propagated without distortion if 

1 See the E/icirtemn, August 1893, p 439 
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l/R = s/k. The equality of these two ratios may be- 

obtamed by altering any of the four variables, but 
practically we may consider R and s as fixed. In ordinary 
cables the value of the ratio l/r is very small, and tbai of 
s/k comparatively large In order to make the two 
equal we may increase K, that is to say diminish the 
insulation resistance, but this, as we have seen, leads to 
excessive leakage and is not, therefore, desirable, The 
method suggested by Prof Thompson amounts practically 
to converting the capacity, s, partly or wholly into insula¬ 
tion conductivity, K, and thus diminishing '^/vi until it is 
as small as l/r The self-induction coils added in this 
system must not be confounded with the sclf-induction of 
ihe cable L, for they arc added as shunts to the cable. 
The ratio l/r may also be made equal to s/k by adding 
self-induction coils m series with the cable, thus increasing 
the value of i ; this is the solution adopted by Dr Pupm 
Here again the ideal solution is only obtained when the 
self-mduction is evenly distributed, but a practical solution 
can be obtained by placing coils at intervals along the 
cable 

Dr Pupm, besides repeating a good deal of Mr 
Heaviside s theoretical investigations, worked out the 
necessary values of the self-induction of the coils and the 
maximum distance apart at which they can be placed m 
order to imitate siimciently well an evenly distributed 
self induction He then proceeded to build some coils 
and to experiment with them on an aitiflcial cable The 
lesults of some of these experiments are interesting, as 
they point to the great improvement the addition ol the 



inductance produced An artificial cable was built up 
with condensers in the usual way in 250 sections, each 
section representing a mile of cable , between each section 
were placed induction coils which could be shoi t-circuited 
by plugs A of this cable is given in Fig S , as 

before, the capacity is represented as if it consisted of 
condensers, c,c , the induction coils are shoun at t.,l , 
these coils are short-circuited by inserting the plugs at 
the contacts T’,r. When all the coils were in circuit- 
telephonic communication could be earned on with 
perfect case over the whole length, 250 miles, of the 
cable; when, however, the coils were short-circuited 
conversation was good up to 50 miles only, fair up to 75, 
impracticable at 100 and impossible beyond 112 It 
must be remembered m considering these results that 
the cable was an artificial one and that possibilities of 
error are consequently great, so ihat the results must not 
be transferred v/ilh loo much confidence to the case of 
an actual cable. 

Apart from this,however, the results are extremely good, 
and Dr Pupm is to be congratulated on having obtained 
experimentally a practically distortionless circuit It is 
perfectly trae, no aoubt, that Mr Heaviside had obtained 
the solution already theoretically; but the engineers 
generally require to have their attention attracted by 
actual experiment and are not too prone to make changes 
on a theoretical basis only, however sound a 

cable can be commercially constructed on the Imn^^bf 
Dr. Pupin's artificial cable is a question for the practicians ; 
we have no doubt that, now its advantages have been 
demonstrated, they will be able to find a way. The 
enormous advantage of Transatlantic telephony can never 
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for a moinent be questioDcd ; it means much more than 
that we shall be able to telephone to America ; it means 
that we shall be able to telegraph at the speed of the 
automatic transmitter. The present speed of Trans¬ 
atlantic telegraphy is something like 20 words a minute, 
and there are 12 duplexed cables having, therefore, a 
carrying capacity of about 500 words a minute. A 
single distortionless cable, built on Dr. Pupin^s plan and 
working with an automatic transmitter, would have, 
therefore, a carrying capacity equal to that of all the 
existing cables. 


INDIGO AND SUGAR 

'T'HE Behar Sugar Commission, which was appointed 
^ in October of last year to see whether improvements 
might not be made in the cultivation and manufacture of 
cane sugar, has completed its task. The report has been 
issued with commendable promptitude—scarcely five 
months having elapsed from the appointment of the 
Commission to the presentation of its report. The Com¬ 
mission was primarily appointed because of the perilous 
position of tne indigo industry, to see whether it might 
not be possible to grow the sugar cane and indigo crops 
in rotation. 

The Times of April 15 contains an article upon this 
report. One thing the Commission seems to have made 
clear is that the methods employed in the sugar industry 
have been on the same happy-go-lucky slip-shod fashion 
as those until lately used in the manufacture of natural 
indigo. The yield of sugar per acre in India averages 
about one ton, whereas in Barbadoes it is three tons, and 
four tons are obtained in Java 
The Indian Government, taking alarm at the great in¬ 
crease m the imports of beet sugar and wishing to aid 
the indigenous planter, imposed countervailing duties in 
March 1899. The duties nave apparently failed in their 
object, as the imports of beet sugar for 1900 were greater 
than for 1898 It would appear that very little attempt 
has been made in India " to treat the soil or plant the 
canes on scientific principles,” and that the methods of 
refining the sugar are rough, crude and wasteful, so that 
under such conditions the yield of the finished article is 
not what it should be, and the quality is poor ; Indian 
sugar IS, therefore, unable to compete with sugar refined 
by modem scientihc methods and appliances. 

It 15 further stated that there is an increasing tendency 
in India (o prefer sugar which has been reRned to un- 
reRned sugar The Commission recommend the em¬ 
ployment of modem and up-to-date apparatus We are 
glad to note that they do not recommend indiscnminate 
help to the individual planter or reRner, but suggest that 
suen assistance as is desirable should be given in helping 
systematic experiments at a central station 
Turning now to the indigo industry, which was the 
rimary cause of the appointment of the Commission, we 
nd that the indigo planter, now thoroughly alive to the 
danger which threatens him, is exerting himself to im¬ 
prove the yield of indigo. In the Rrst place, by the 
employment of artiRcial manures, principally superphos¬ 
phates, an increased plant production of from 50 to 100 
per cent, has been obtained. In manufacturing indigo, 
It will be remembered (Nature, November i) that it 
is usual, when the plant has reached maturity, to cut it 
near to the ground and to steep the whole plant. After 
a few months the fresh shoots which have sprung up are 
again cut, but the yield of indigo from this second crop 
is inferior to that obtained from the Rrst. It has been 
si^iggested, seeing that almost the whole of the colouring 
matter is contained in the leaves, that the plant should 
not be cut down, but that the leaves only should be 
stripped off and steeped It is calculated that four or 
Rve stnppingi could obtained during the manufacturing 
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season, and thus a very much larger quantity of indigo 
would be produced than by the methods at present in 
vogue. 

The old beating process for oxidising the liquors 
obtained after the plant has been steeped is gradually 
being replaced by the use of the '^blower.” In this 
method air is blown through a number of perforated pipes 
which are placed at the bottom of the vats, with the 
result that oxidation is more rapid and complete, and 
about 25 to 30 per cent, more colouring matter is pro¬ 
duced than by the old process. Mr Rawson, in addressing 
a meeting of those interested in the indigo industry at 
Calcutta on February 20, said that the output of inaigo 
in North Behar last year amounted to about 60,000 
maunds,^ and that at least 12,000 maunds more would 
have been produced had the new ** blowing” process 
been employed. 

A manufacturing industry, such as that of indigo, which 
is to a large extent dependent upon atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, has naturally seen many dark days. But when 
the supply has been short there has generally been an 
enhancement in prices. The Commission is of opinion 
that a rise of price owing to bad seasons or short sup¬ 
plies can no longer be lotted for, and say in their report 
" It 15 reasonable to anticipate that the competition of 
synthetic indigo will prevent any future increase in the 
price of vegetable indigo, that it will soonest and most 
iniunously affect the Rnest and most expensive indigo, 
which IS that of Behar, and cause a further reduction in 
price, which would hardly clear the planter in a good 
season, while a bad season would be ruinous to him " 
They go on to say, " it is obviously expedient that indigo 
planters should possess in sugar and other products re¬ 
sources which, if they are carefully and intelligently 
utilised, will enable them to contemplate the future of 
indigo with equanimity” 

In order to aid the Indian indigo industry, the Bengal 
Government has formally agreed to grant an annual sub¬ 
sidy of 50,000 rupees for three years for further chemical 
and scientiRc researches with regard to indigo culti¬ 
vation 

Indigo planters claim that at present the natural dye 
can be placed on the market at prices which can under¬ 
sell the synthetic product This is good news, but it is 
difRcult to see how it is in the long run to hold its own 
against the artiRcial product, which is of uniform quality, 
requires no grinding, and is unaffected by vicissitudes of 
weather 

Prof Armstrong, in a long letter to the Ttmes, says 
that ‘*The truly serious side of the matter, however, is 
not the prospective loss of the entire indigo industry so 
much as the fact that an achievement such as that of the 
Badische Company seems to be past praying for here.'' 

Whether or not the natural indigo industry is to become 
a thing of the past remains to be seen, but if the replace¬ 
ment of natural indigo by a synthetic article produced in 
Germany leads British manufacturers to realise more 
fully the importance of trained scientiRc assistance, the 
decline, although in itself a great calamity, might not be 
entirely without its compensations. 

Since writing the above, 1 have received a copy of an 
address upon *‘The Synthesis of Indigo,” delivered by 
Prof. Melaola before the Society of Arts on April ly. In 
introducing the subject Prof. Meldola says that it is now 
often considered unpatriotic to call puolic attention to 
any branch of industry in which we are being beaten by 
foreign competitors,” He, however, considers that "The 
real enemies of British industry are those who, by virtue 
of thfiir positions as politicians, economists, or as men of 
science, try to blind tne public and to allure the manu¬ 
facturer and merchant into a fool’s paradise of false 
security.” 


The Bengal factory maund li 74 66 Iba. 
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Then follows a very lucid and interesting historical 
survey of the chemistry of lyntheiic indif^o. Attention is 
called to the fact that the nrst patent l^ars the date of 
March 1$, 1660, and that although we knew that artihcial 
indigo prepared by this, the cinnamic acid synthesis, 
could not compete with the natural product, yet its 
appearance caused much consternation among mdigo 
planters. But because the threatened storm did not 
break, the planters evidently quickly forgot their fright 
and returned complacently to their old rule-of-thumb 
methods. Not so the chemists ; they steadily and perse- 
veringly plodded on, and in 186a von Baeyer and Drewson 
brought out another synthesis, viz the condensation of 
acetone and orthonitrobenzaldehyde in presence of 
caustic alkali. This process, or a modification of it, is 
employed at the present by the firm of Messrs. Meister, 
Lucius and Brunning ; but as the supply of the raw 
material—toluene—is limited, Prof Meloola, speaking as 
an individual, says . ** Were 1 a planter, I should have no 
anxiety whatever with respect to a competing product 
which starts from toluene.^' Every 1000 gallons of coal 
tar yields about 6J gallons of benzene and 3J gallons of 
toluene, therefore any process which started with benzene 
as the out-going prc^uct should be better able to com¬ 
pete than one m which toluene is the starting material 
However, although there are several syntheses which start 
from aniline (produced from benzene), the methods 
employed are *so costly that at present ihe planter has 
very little to fear in this direction. 

Naturally the chief portion of the paper is devoted to 
Heumann’s synthesis, as at present worked by the 
Badische Company. This process, which starts from 
naphthalene, the supplies of which are practically un¬ 
limited, was described in Nature, November 29. 

In his references to the Badische Company Prof. 
Meldola quoted the following facts from the omcial report 
prepared for the Pans Exhibition *— 

" The factory at Ludwigshafen employs 148 scientific 
chemists, 75 engineers and technical experts, and 305 
members of the mercantile staff. In 1865 they com¬ 
menced with 30 workmen, and they now employ over 
6000. The consumption of coal is about 243,000 tons 
per annum , water is supplied to the factory to the extent 
of some 20,000,000 cubic metres annually ; they make 
12,000,000 kilogrammes of ice, and over 12,000,000 cubic 
metres of coal gas in the course of the year. The electric 
installation consists of eight dynamos, the currents from 
which serve for illumination, motive power and electro¬ 
lytic processes Steam is supplied from 102 boilers, 
which serves for heating purposes and for driving 253 
steam engines.” 

Let the British manufacturer and the Indian indigo 
planter try to digest these hard facts and figures. 1 
wonder whether there are 148 scientific chemists employed 
by manufacturers in the whole of the United Kingdom 
Let them also remember that these figures only refer to 
one firm. 

Finally, Prof Meldola refers to the natural product 
versus synthetical indigo He 11 unable to hold out the 
hope that the natural article will in the long run be able 
to dompete with the product of the German factory. 
"The planters have allowed twenty years of activity 
on the part of the chemists to pass by with apathy and 
indifference, and at the last moment only have they called 
m expert auistancc," 

It is truly marvellous that only the BrKish planter 
should have been so lethargic. In Java the Dutch 
planters have had the wisdom to avail themselves of 
the resources of the botanical gardens for experimental 
purposes, and their chemists and bacteriologists working 
in Holland in co-operation with the planters have, as is 
well known, for many years past been contnbuting to 
chemical literature the results of their investigations. 

Reference is made to the contradictory opinions as to 
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what goes on in the steeping vats, as to whether the 
resolution of the glucoside indican into indigolin is due 
to bacterial fermentation, or whether it is one of 
ordinary zymolysis Attention is also directed to the 
drying process, which often extends over several weeks, 
and during which time it is stated that a fungus grows on 
the cakes and ammonia is evolved. Prof. Meldola asks 
whether this may not be due to the destruction of indigo 
by a n>icro-organ ism I have myself often wondered that 
in all the suggestions for improving the yield and quality 
of indigo no one appears to have drawn attention to this 
apparent decomposition It seems possible that more 
thorough washing and rapid drying in a current of hot 
air would perhaps prevent this In his closing remarks 
Prof Meldola refers to the antiquity of the industry, and 
uestions whether the methods at present employed m 
ndia are very different to those used in the time of 
the Pharaohs F. Mollwo Perkin 


THE OLDER CIVILISATION OF GREECE ' 

HE sixth volume of the Annual of the British School 
at Athens contains matter of extraordinary interest 
to students of the history, not only of Greece, of Egypt 
and Western Asia, but also of mankind m general. The 
culture which now dominates the world is the child of the 
civilisation of Ancient Greece, and any archfeological 
discovery which tends to increase our knowledge of the 
beginnings of Greek civilisation possesses an importance 
and an interest far greater than that of any other possible 
discovery whatever in the archaeological field. 

For the last twenty years, since Schliemann first 
unveiled the treasures of the citadel of Mycena:, it has 
been recognised that the culture of classical Greece as 
we know 11 is but the second epoch of Greek civilisation 
Classical Greece had a past the true history of which had 
been half forgotten, haa been preserved in confused and 
contradictory legends. The culture of the past had 
bloomed from end to end of the Greek world, in cities, 
some like Athens or Kndssos, of renown in classical as 
well as pr.£-cla5Sical days, others like Mycenae and 
Tiryns, cities whose fame ceased to be when the Dorians 
entered Greece. This culture was bronze-using, and was, 
in fact, the Greek phase of the European culture of the 
Bronze Age, a phase earlier in date than the phases of 
Central and Northern Europe, and m all probability not 
only their forerunner, but to a great extent their forbear 
This culture itself developed out of a stage of transition 
from Neolithic barbarism,which we call "prs-Mycensan,” 
during which stone, copper, and occasionally bronze, 
were used side by side, pottery was rude and un- 
painted, and the dead were buried in cist-graves. This 
stage shades off on the one side (as in the first city of 
Troy) into the Neolithic culture, on the other (as in 
Cyprus) into Mycenican civilisation, which marks the 
first stage of real " civilisation," properly so-called, in 
Europe. The earliest stages of the Mycenxan culture are 
known to us from discoveries of settlements with pottery, 
Slc , in Th^ra, at Phylkkop^ in Melos, at Kamarais in 
Crete, and other isolated spots, chiefly in the Southern 
Aegean islands. The civilisation which we find at 
Mycense, at Vaphio, at lalysos and elsewhere, is the 
same as that of PhyMkopd and Kam^rais, but is more 
highly developed in many ways. This can only be the 
culture of the heroic Achaians, which was overthrown by 
the Dorians ; its date must, then, be placed certainly 
before 900 B c, even if, as is very possible, it continued 
to exist in Western Asia Minor and Cyprus till the eighth 
centurv. We can be more certain about its date than 
this , Mycenxan culture was by no means confined to 
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Greece, and there were ships and sailors in those da^ M 
bold and venturesome as any of the time of Elizabeth. 
We know from the E((yptian State archives of the<reign 
•of Kingr Akhun^en (b.c 1430 : date determined by 
synchronism with Burraburiyash of Babylonia, B.C. V4lo) 
that in the XVth century H c the Phccnician cities Already 
traded with many lands across the seas, with Egyptian 
Thebes, with Alashiya or Cyprus (?), and with iCefiiu. 
The people of Keftiu came to the court of King 
Thothmes III. of Egypt (d c. 1550) with gifts. 

Where was Keftiu ^ Mr A. J. Evans tells us this in 
this sixth volume of the Annual of the British School at 
A thens 

Mr Evans’s excavations at Kephala, the site of Kn^os, 
m Crete, are the culmination of many attempts, pursued 
during several years past under difficulties of all kinds, to 
'elucidate the early history of Creek civilisation in Crete. 
The traditions of the island point to its having occupied 
a position of especial prominence in the Mycensan world, 
and Mr Evans's hopes of great results from Cretan ex¬ 
ploration have not been disappointed. He has not only 
discovered at Knussos a Mycenrcan palace of the fTrst 


“ Kamd.rais-period,” continued to be occupied down to the 
period of its sudden sack and destruction by lire towards 
the end of the Mycenaean age, at which time only vessels 
of the later type were in use, while in the town we have 
two strata of settlement, the one containing the vases of 
the earlier period, the other those of the later generations 
of inhabitants. There need be no question of a change 
of race here, though Mr. Hogarth seems tqisugmt it. 
Alteration of style in art is no proof of racial wa^ge. 
Such changes are simply due to an alteration of Ipihion, 
suddenly started by some artist. We have an example of 
a sudden alteration of the kind in Egypt in tlw early 
years of the XVlIIth Dynasty. But we do not therefore 
in this case assume the violent substitution of ope race of 
inhabitants by another. Even alteration pi burial 
customs is no clear proof of change of race. 

Important as the relics of the “ Kamdrais-period^' from 
the Knussian town are, however, they pale before the im¬ 
portance of the discoveries made in tbe palace itself. 
The excavation of thi^ probably the most important 
Mycemean building yet discovered^ is oqly begun, and 
we know not how Mr. Evans may increase our knowledge 
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Tank, which is very probably identical with the legendary 
Labyrinth’’ of MinAs, but has also discovered that the 
Myceno^ans of Crete were in all probability the same 
people as the “ Men of Keftiu and of the Isles in the 
■fnidst of the Very Green’' (i e the Mediterranean), who 
make their appearance in Egyptian history 1350 H.c., 
thus giving the earliest trustworthy date for the Myceniean 
civilisation. 

Not only the palace, but also the Mycen.ean town of 
Knossos was discovered in the course of these excava¬ 
tions The exploration of the town ruins was earned on 
by Mr. D G. Hogarth, late Director of the British 
School at Athens, Mr. Evans busying himself more 
especially with the exploration of the palace It is note¬ 
worthy that vases and fragments of vases found in the 
town rums were of the early Mycenxan or “Kam.(rais'’ 
type, while those found in the palace mostly belonged to 
the fully-developed Mycenaean types so well known to 
students of early Greek art from the great work of Messrs. 
Furtw.ingler and Lbscheke This does not necessarily 
mean that the town-ruins are all older than the palace ; 
all that 15 implied is that the palace, which from various 
tndications was evidently already in existence in the 
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of the older civilisation of Greece in the course of his 
diggings this year. What he found last year, however, 
gives us materfal enough to think about! The plan of 
the palace shows a vast labyrinth of chambers, halls, 
corridors and passages ; a true labyrinth indeed, for it is 
the only genuine and original Labyrinth itself, as the 
constantly-recurring symbol of the double-axe, the emblem 
of the later Zeus of Aa/^/iawda, which is etymologically 
the same word as “ The Place of the Xa^pvs 

or Double-Axe" (for the earliest Mycenseans of 
Kndssos and elsewhere were not Aryan Hellenes, but 
** Pelasgians " allied to the non-Aryan peoples of Asia 
Minor), the emblem of the Knossian Zeus, ZcCr 
IlfXairyiK^r, shows. This is the labyrinth of Minds ; is 
the bull-headed Mmoiaur, child of Zeus, of whom legends 
passed to the succeeding Hellenic inhabitants of the 
land, the recollection of some Mycenaean deity to whom 
human sacrifice was oflfered at Kndssos? We know the 
love of the Mycen^cans for bulls, we see the protomae of 
bulls at Mycenae and among the gifts of the Keftiu, we 
find pictures of rovpoxaAi^iti, bull-catching, at Tiryns and 
I elsewhere, we have the splendid life-sized relief of a bull's 
I head in painted gesso dura from Kndssos itself (Fig, 10 
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t)f the work under review) ; there are hundreds of other 
instances. The bull was the beast of Zeus - the idea of 
Phcvnician origin of the Minotaur is just so much 
rubbish , he is a purely Mycenxan conception. And his 
master, Mmdi? What would Mr Grote have said had < 
he been told that m 1901 the name of Min6s would pass I 



Fin 2 —The hiTlh Mngi/me, showini; Great Pitkok and Reccptaclcit in the Floor 


fiom the realms of pure myth into those of historical 
probability ? Yet we have what look very much like the 
remains of a great Cretan power dating long before the 
Return of the Herakleids, in fact the power and king¬ 
dom of Minos The evidence of Greek legend can no 
longer be scoffed at, and the tradition of the Minoaii 
thalassocracy may yet be shown to contain a substratum 
of historical fact Those Keftiu went far afield they 
reached Lgypt Sicily and Kamikob are no farther 
The recoiQS of Knossos have much to tell us, but as 
yet they are dumb. There they he before us, those 
queer characters incised on tablets of sun-baked clay, but 
we cannot read them yet How long we shall continue 
in this state of tantalising ignorance it is impossible to 
tell. The lamentable failure to read the so-called 
“Hittite” script of Eastern Asia Minor is no good augury 
This discovery of in- 


fast gaining ground, that Egypt exercised no little m- 
dueoce upon the development of MycentE^ culture. 
On tb« other hand, the use of clay for the tablets is a 
sure sign of the influence of the rival civilisation of 
Babylonia. Many of the tablets evidently contain simply 
lists of ships, chariots, horses, swine, &c. ; so much we 

can guess from the pic¬ 
tures. The numerical sys¬ 
tem is evident; further than 
this we cannot go. It had 
long seemed curious that 
the highly developed civili¬ 
sation of Mycenaean days 
should have been ignorant 
of the art of writing; but 
we had no conclusive proof 
of Mycena:an writing before 
Mr Evans’s epoch-making 
discovery Now here are 
the records of the Myce- 
nreans before our ^es; 
cri7/iarfiXuypA, indeed < They 
will not want for energetic 
" Bearbeitung,’' and the 
Clarendon Press is already 
preparing a fount of Myce¬ 
naean type 1 But the omens 
are bad. 

We have remarked that 
Mr Evans has shown that 
the Ktftiu who brought 
gifts to the court of Thoth- 
mes 111 of Egypt, c 1550 
H.c, were Mycen^an Cre¬ 
tans. This conclusion is a 
legitimate one, Some of 
the finest known examples 
of Mycemcan fresco-paint¬ 
ing have been found in 
the Knossian palace, and among them are representa¬ 
tions of processions of men bearing vases, &c, who in 
dress are absolutely identical, on the one hand, with the 
bull-catchers of the Vaphio cups, on the other with the 
Ke/hu who are depicted on the walls of Rckhmara’s 
tomb at Thebes, in Egypt No doubt of the identity is 
possible , the further presumption that the pictures of 
Kekhmara’s tomb are roughly contemporaneous with the 
frescoes of Kndssos 15 backed up by the cumulative 
force of all the rest of the chronological evidence, besides 
being inherently probable from the almost exact 
similarity of costume, &c The date of 1550 lie for 
the taJer portions of the Mycenaean palace at Knossos is 
thus clearly indicated. 

These frescoes give us an inkling of the racial type of 
the Mycenti'ans. They are not ^ir-haired Aryans 


flcribed tablets is the 
most important in the 
field of early Greek anti¬ 
quities since the excava¬ 
tion of the graves at 
Mycen e. The tablets, 
good illustrations of which 
are given by Mr. Evans, 
were found in a number 
of deposits or hoards" 
in the palace, mostly 

} lacked away in sealed boxes placed m large nlOot or handle- 
ess vases (a specimen of the kind, brought from Rhodes, 
is in the First Vase Room of ibe British Museum), 
which were stored in special chambers The writing is 
of two kinds, hieroglyphic (*^ pictographic") and linear 
in both remarkable resemblances to Egyptian characters 
am noticeable, and give further proof of the idea, now 
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all. They are brunett, black-haired, un-Aryan 
le like the mo<iern Italians, Greeks and Anato- 
they belong, m effect, to the " Stirpe Mediter- 
ranea" of Sergi, the race which we may, if we like, call 
Pelasgian, which preceded the Aryans in Greece as 
well as in Asia Minor, and gf whose peculiar language- 
type Kanan and Lycian give us a good idea. The Aryan 
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conquerors gave Aryan languages to Ital/i Greece and 
Phrygia, but the modem speakers of Italian, of Greek, 
and of Armenian much more closely resemble their non- 
Aryan ancestors than their Aryan conquerors. 

Tlie palace of Kn65Sos was built of great gypsum and 
limestone blocks, and when complete must nave been a 
most imposing building. One of the most curious facts 
with regard to it is that it is really built round a small 
cmn space, which Mr Evans speaks of as "The Central 
Glay Area” "This enclosure," says Mr. Evans (p. 17) 
" turned out to be entirely devoid of foundations, and us 
floor was composed of the pale clay already noticed as 
being of artificial accumulation and as probably due to 
the disintegration of the clay platforms and wattle-and- 
daub huts of a very primitive settlement. It was found 
to be full of Neolithic relics, and a shall sunk near the 
N.W. corner showed that the deposit was at this point 
7 50 m in thickness, On the south side this clay deposit 


merges in a darker soil full of wood-ashes and bones, 
possibly of a sacrificial nature. The existence of this 
early site, untouched in the middle of the later palace, 
suggests curious speculations We have here, perhaps, 
the interior of a temenos preserved for religious reasons, 
and the square base of an altar, already noticed, in the 
eastern bay of the enclosure, confirms the idea of conse¬ 
cration. It may be that the 'Palatine ’ of Mycensan 
Knfissos also had its 'Casa Romuli^ sacral survival 
of a prehistoric dwelling,” 

A chamber of great importance in the palace was the 
Throne-room, of which Mr. Evans gives a description 
(p< 35 ff). " The chamber . was in many ways as perfect 
as the room of a Pompeian house, though some fourteen 
centuries earlior in date. On the south side opened an 
impluvium and steps leading down to a fine atone tank. 
.... Breasting this, and along two other sides of the 
room, ran gypsum benches with pilasleri ... At the 
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middle of the north wall was an interval between two of 
these stone benches, the central post of which was 
occupied by a gypsum throne. The throne rested on a 
square base and displayed a high back of undulating 
leaf-shaped outline ... Its total height is i'o6 m., 
and the level of the seat 0*56, or 31 cm. above that of the 
stone benches, . . . The lower face of the throne pre¬ 
sented a curious architeaural relief, consisting m a 
double moulded arch springing from flat, fluted pibiters, 
expanding upwards in the Mycensan fashion. The upper 

{ >art of this arch was traversed by a moulded band 
brming a counter-curve. But the most interesting 
feature remains to be described. The lower part of the 
mouldings of the arch on either side were, by a strange 
anticipation of later Gothic, adorned with bud-like 
crockets. The architectural features, indeed, revealed 
by these reliefs are in almost every respect unique in 
ancient art ” 

A splendid idea of this 
room and of the now famous 
" Throne of Minds," can be 
obtained from the photo¬ 
graphs published in the 
Annual, one of which is 
shown in Fig 4. In general 
It may be said that the illus¬ 
trations are extremely good 
—the plans also. But for 
finality in these latter we 
must wait till Messrs. Evans 
and Hogarth have brought 
their excavations to an end. 
Enough has now been said 
to give the reader an idea 
of the immense importance 
of the discoveries at Knds- 
sos, and it is a matter of 
congratulation (hat their 
discovery has fallen to the 
lot of an Englishman Our 
knowledge of early Greek 
civilisation in Crete now 
rests on a much surer foun^ 
dation than it did when 
Mr. Evans strove to draw 
a connected story from the 
evidence of the " Seal- 
stones " alone. 

To one small point only 
in Mr. Evans’s discussion 
of his discoveries must we 
take exception. When 
speaking of the inscribed 
tablets he says (p 57): 
" Some distant analogy 
may be recognised with the 
tablets of Babylonia, but the letters here are of free 
upright ' European' aspect, far more advanced in type 
than the cuneiform characters. They are equally ahead of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, though here and there the pictorial 
original of some of these linear forms can still be delected." 
This passage is very incomprehensible. In the first 
place the whole idea of the Kndssian tablets is obviously 
of Babylonian origin they are not merely “ distantly 
analogous " with the tablets of Babylonia. In the second 

f ilace, what docs Mr. Evans mean by the Mycensan 
etters being " of free upright * European ’ aspect" P 
What characters can be called free or unfree ? Why is 
the erect position specially " free " or " European " P 
The E^ptian hieroglyphs and their hieratic developments 
stood EMlt upright unless a crocodile or a snake were 
pictured ; cuneiform was upright and spiky enough, in all 
conscience. They are not European. With what European 
script IB he comparing the Mycensean writing ? Surely 
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not with the Greek alphabet, which was of Phcenician, 
aad ultimately of Egyptian, origin. And how are the 
Kn6isian characters more advanced in type than the 
cuneiform characters ? Obviously they are nothing of 
the kind ; they are in the same staj^e of development as 
the Egratian hieratic writing, to which they bear a strong 
resemolance ; so far, then, it may be said that they 
arc " ahead" of the Egyptian hieroglyphs ; but 
cuneiform was far more conventionalised, far “ ahead ” 
of either Egyptian hieroglyphic and hieratic or 
Mycensan linear. The people who used the Kndssian 
script may turn out to have had not one drop of Aryan 

European ” blood in them, and European-Greek 
culture may be as thoroughlyof non-Aryan (and equally 
non-Semitic) origin as Semitic culture was in its origin 
absolutely non-Semitic. 

The work of Messrs. Evans and Hogarth at KnAssos 
has been supplemented by the latter with the very inter¬ 
esting results of his excavation of the famous cave of 
Zeus on Mount Diktd, an account of which appears on 
p 94, ff. Mr Hogarth’s story of his operations, of the 
blasting of the rocks, the unveiling of tne most ancient 
sanctuary of Zeus, the recovery of small bronze double¬ 
axes ana other votive objects, belonging to the same 
period as the KnAssian palace, from the crevices of the 
stalagmitic deposit in which they had remained undis¬ 
turbed for nearly four thousand years, the finding of a 
little Egyptian bronze statuette of Amen-Ka, which shows 
that somewhere about 1000 h c. King Zeus was already 
identified with Amonrasuntiru, Amen-Rap king of the gods 
—all this IS of the highest archaeological interest, and may 
be recommended to the notice of students of Greek 
religion. 

It remains to speak of the articles of less importance 
which also find a place in this number of the Annual 
That by Mr F. li Welch on “The Influence of the 
i^gean Civilisation on South Palestine ” is important as 
chronicling the occurrence of Mycenrcan pottery at a 
Palestinian site, Tell es-Safi “This," says Mr Welch, 
“ was certainly a Philistine stronghold, a fact which is 
suggestive in view of the probable north-western origin 
of the Philistines " (p. 119}. This is quite true, and it 
may be remarked that the old tradition of the Cretan 
origin of the Philistines has lately, in view of the 
Egyptian records of attacks by the Peoples of the Sea, 
among whom figure the Fulesatha or Philistines, and a 
great deal of other evidence, both archaeological and 
legendary, come once more to the front, and probably 
represents a historical fact But Mr. Welch should note 
that Semitic authorities such as Delitzsch, Jensen, Mayer 
and Tiele uncompromisingly claim the Philistines as 
Semites, and specifically Aramaeans. The Egyptian 
evidence, however, as Mr. Welch rightly implies, goes 
absolutely against the Semitic claim, which will probably 
have to be given up. Still, the Greek archeologists have 
no right to ignore the opinion of the Semitists on such a 
question as this. Mr. Welch seems, by the way, to 
attach rather too much importance to purely “typo- 
Id^ical ’’ arguments derived solely from the study of 
pottery, which can never be an absolutely infallible 
guide. 

Mr. J C. Lawson’s note on “ A Beast-Dance in Scyros " 
(p. 125) will be of great interest to anthropologists. In 
carnival time the young men of Scyros array themselves 
in goat-skin capes—“each does his best according to his 
lights and his means to look like a goat "—hang goat-bells 
round their persona and solemnly dance through the 
town, often stopping “ at some friendly door to imbibe 
spintuous encouragement to further efforts.” This is 
undoubtedly a very ancient survival, and possibly goes 
back to Mycensean times, a surmise with which anyl^y 
who knows what a great part goat-headed and other 
theriomorphic figures play in MycenEcan art will probably 
agree. But alas, “tnanks to the steadily increasing 
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influx of Western culture during the last few years/* the 
goat-mask is often replaced nowadays by “ an Ally Sloper 
mask'*! The modern Japanese wears a billycock or a 
deerstalker on the top of his national historical costume. 
So the free and upright civilisation of modern Europe 
dominates the world * 

ft may be finally noted that the knowledge which the 
contributors to this number of the Annual possess of the 
German language appears to be defective. If German 
terms are used at all, tneir proper plural forms should be 
given to them. “ BUgelkannes" may be Dutch, but is 
neither German nor English ; Mr. Welch gets over 
the difficulty, which might have been solved by reference 
to a German grammar, by giving his German words 
no plural form at all He speaks of “ Bugelkanne *' 
and “ Schnabelkannc '* when he means BUgelkanntn and 
Schnabelkanntn. 

De^ite these little imperfections, the sixth number of 
the Annual of the British School at Athens is un¬ 
doubtedly the most important contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the early history of mankind that has appeared 
for many years, 

MAGNETIC OBSERVATIONS DURING TOTAL 
SOLAR ECLIPSE, 

HE effect produced by a solar eclipse on the meteor¬ 
ological conditions of the atmosphere has on many 
occasions in the past been the subject of observation, 
but in the number of Terrestrial Magnetism just received 
we find an account ^ of a systematic examination of 
the influence of such an eclipse on magnetic conditions 
also. It had appeared to Dr. Bauer, chief of the U S 
Magnetic Survey, that magnetic observations might 
on such an occasion be usefully undertaken ; and the 
occurrence of the solar eclipse of May 28 of last year^ the 
total phase of which was visible in the United Stales, 
afforded an excellent opportunity of carrying such design 
into execution. For the needs of the magnetic survey 
simultaneous magnetic observations are made on certain 
days throughout the year at the different magnetic stations, 
and it was arranged that such observations should be 
made, on the day of eclipse, at stations as near as possible 
to the path of totality. Six stations were selected; three 
of them—Union Springs, Rocky Mount and Cape Charles 
—were situated within the path of totality, the remaining 
three—Salem, Bayard and Gaithersburg—being outside. 
The observers receixed instructions to occupy such 
stations as their special work permitted for the due ac¬ 
complishment of the object in view, accompanied by a 
detailed scheme of the observations to be made. The 
prescribed course was carried out by all the observers 
excepting the one at Gaithersburg, who for some reason 
failed to receive his instructions in time , but he made 
observations according to directions sent him previously, 
relating to other work The detailed scheme of observa¬ 
tions is given with the view of aiding observers making 
preparations for similar work on future occasions. The 
observations made are discussed at considerable length, 
being accompanied by numerous graphical illustrations, 
and it is stated that there can be no question that some 
kind of magnetic disturbance made itself felt on May 28 
at every one of the stations. 

Finally, the conclusions arrived at are given under 
eleven separate heads, the principal points of which are 
contained in the following summary —A small magnetic 
oscillation made itself felt at various stations situated in 
the eastern part of the United States during the time of 
the eclipse, It was detected by various persons, at 
various stations, with different instruments, under differ¬ 
ent conditions, and was also automatically recorded. 

I Riwumt of mftgnotic ofaaetvftUont mwlt chiefly by the United Slfttes 
Caul and Geodetic Survey on the day of the total aolar eclipM May eS, 
1900. 
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The various phases of the oscillation did not take place 
at the different stations at the same absolute time, or 
local time, but in every instance were associated with the 
time of maximum obscuration of the sun The duration 
of the oscillation was apparently about the same as that 
of the eclipse, about two and a half hours The range of 
the oscillation was about one minute in arc for declina¬ 
tion, and about eight units in the fifth decimal C G S for 
horizontal intensity, that is, to about i/28oolh part of the 
absolute horizontal intensity The general effect was to 
deflect the declination needle to the west, and decrease 
the horizontal intensity, before the time of maximum 
obscuration, the movement afterwards being in both 
cases m the opposite diieclion The analysis indicates 
that the cause pioducing the magnetic oscillation was 
situated outside of the earth's crust, the presumption 
being very strong that llie oscillation is to be referred to 
some change produced in the upper atmospheric regions 
by the abstraction of the sun's rays, due to interposition 
of the moon. 

Dr. Bauer expresses himself as having been m doubt 
before making the observations as to whether any mag¬ 
netic effect referable to the eclipse would leveal itself, 
and adds that he was afterwards slow to conclude that 
the magnetic oscillation observed was not accidentally 
connected with the eclipse, until he had made such 
exhaustive examination of every point involved as justi¬ 
fied him m formulating a definite conclusion The result 
IS interesting, and makes it desirable, ns he says, that 
every opportunity should in future be taken to obtain, 
during eclipses, simultaneous magnetic, atmospheric- 
electric and meteorological observations at as many 
stations as possible 

It IS to be remarked that, although Dr Bauer even¬ 
tually speaks with some confidence as to the magnetic 
movement observed having relation with the eclipse, the 
movement in question was small, and, abstractedly 
speaking, much too small on which to found any certain 
conclusion, considering the abundance of magnetic move¬ 
ments of similar and even greater magnitude The 
circumstance that seems really to give weight to the 
conclusion drawn is the statement that the various phases 
of the magnetic oscillation were associated with the lime 
of maximum obscuration of the sun. Confirmation of 
this circumstance is therefore what is now to be desired. 

Following the paper there is printed an appeal for 
international co operation in magnetic and allied obser¬ 
vations during the total solar eclipse of May 17 next 

William Ellis. 


PROF H, A ROWLAND. 

TIENRY AUGUSTUS ROWLAND was born in 
1848. He was educated as an engineer, and 
graduated at the Rensselaer Polytechnic at Troy, New 
York, in 1870. After one yearns experience as a railway 
engineer on the Western New York line, and a second 
spent as instructor in natural science at Wooster, Ohio, 
he returned to his college to share in its teaching, be¬ 
coming an assistant professor in 1874 Two years later, 
in 1876, after spending a year under Helmholtz in Berlin 
he took office as the first professor of physics at the 
newly founded Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore re¬ 
mained his home until his death, on .April 16, at the early 
age of fifty-three years. 

His work at Berlin on the magnetic efforts due to a 
moving body when carrying an electric charge brought 
him at once into fame The result was published by von 
Helmholtz m 1876, and is thus described by Maxwell m 
a metrical letter to Tait, written in June, 1877. Tait had 
inquired, also in verse, as to the electric effects to be ex¬ 
pected if a disc of ebonite carrying a charge were made 
to rotate in its own plane, and Maxwell writes ' 
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The mounted disk of ebonite 

Hu whirled before nor whirled in vain, 

Rowland of Troy, that doughty knight, 

Convection cunents did <mtain. 

In such a disk, of power to wheedle 
From Its loved north the subtle needle 

Rowland showed by the direct effects produced on a 
magnetic needle that a charged body in motion gave rise 
to a magnetic field just as though it were a current whose 
strength depended on the product of the charge and the 
velocity 

This result is of fundamental importance to electrical 
theoiy , It was confirmed by Rowland and Hutchinson 
m 1889, and has been generally accepted as an estab¬ 
lished fact Within the last few months, however, 
Cremieu has published an account of a repetition of Row¬ 
land’s experiments which has led him to a negative result ; 
the question just at the present moment appears to need 
further investigation. 

Rowland's appointment at Baltimore was rapidly fol¬ 
lowed by a series of brilliant researches, each of the first 
importance His determination of the unit of resistance 
came first This was published in 1878 The original 
B.A. units were constructed by the Electrical Standards 
Committee in 1863-4 to represent 10® C (i.S. units of re¬ 
sistance ; according to Kohlrausch's results in 1S70 they 
were 2 per cent too high, while according to Lorenz 
(1873) f^ey were 2 per cent, too low. Rowland's paper 
contains an able criticism of the old experiments ana a 
detailed account of his own which led him to the number 
9912 X 10® C G S units as the value of the B A units 
Further experiments in 1887 reduced this to 9864x10'^ 
The value now generally accepted is 98653 x 10® Row¬ 
land himself employed a modificalion of Kirchhofff's 
original method, in which the induction current in a 
secondary circuit produced by reversing a measured 
primary current in a neighbouring circuit is observed. 

In 1879 Rowland presented to the Amencan Academy 
of Arts and Sciences his paper on the mechanical equiva¬ 
lent of heat, with subsidiary experiments on the variation 
of the mercurial from the air thermometer, and on the 
variation of the specific heat of water. To attempt to- 
give any account of the contents of this classic work 
would occupy too much space To appreciate its value 
and to realise the skill and the ingenuity of its author it 
must be studied itself. More is known now about exact 
thermometry and the precautions necessary in using a 
mercury thermometer, and so it has come about that some 
corrections are necessary in Rowland's work, specially in 
that part of it which deals with the relation between the 
scales of the mercury and the air thermometer. These 
corrections were made at the Johns Hopkins University 
by Messrs Day and Wardner and Mallory , but this fad 
detracts nothing from the importance of his investigation, 
and among the many determinations of the value of Joule's 
equivalent, Rowland's will always remain in the flistrank. 

Passing over, for the present, much work ofgreat value, 
among which we may note his investigations Into the mag¬ 
netic permeability of various substances, published in the 
Philosophical Afaj^asme for 1873 1874, and his theory 

of Hall’s effect, we come next to the year 1882, when Row¬ 
land gave to the Physical Society of London an account 
of Ins concave grating. This is published m the Philo- 
sophiial Magazine for September, 1883 

The results of this discovery are well known A new 
weapon was placed in the hands of spectroscopists ; it 
became possible to photograph spectra directly without 
the use of prisms or lenses, and with a greatly increased 
dispersion and resolving power, the beautiful maps issued 
at a later date by Rowland himself, and by Higgs of 
Liverpool, are striking evidences of the value of the 
grating ; the additions to our knowledge arising from this 
one discovery are already enormous ; much has been 
achieved which, without it, would have been impossible. 
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Rowland’s own researches with his grating are summed 
up in his map of the <solar spectrum and his table of the 
wave-lengths of the elements,, published in 1893 {PhiL 
Mag.^ July, 1893, reprinted from Astronomy- and Astro- 
Physics.) 

Of late years he gave much time and attention to 
a system of multiple telegraphy ; this was shown work¬ 
ing at the Pans Exhibition last year. 

Enough has been written, perhaps, to indicate the 
debt physical science owes to Rowland ; it is said he 
never received any regular instruction in physics ; he 
was an engineer, and to this, in great measure, his 
success 15 due The accuracy of his work on the ohm 
depends on the care he took to construct his induction 
coils so that their dimensions could be accurately meas¬ 
ured ; he dealt with the determination of the mechanical 
equivalent as an engineering problem , he employed a 
large mass of water and used steam power to rotate 
his paddle at a speed sufficient to make the resulting 
rise in temperature one that could be measured with 
accuracy. 

The theory of the concave grating was his, but its 
success was due to the fact that Rowland had made an 
almost perfect screw ; the method he employed in this 
in given in his article, “ Screw,” in the “ Encyclopedia 
Bntannica.” 

He lived for his work, but in hia earlier days he 
was passionately fond of riding. Some years after the 
ublication of the paper on the mechanical equivalent 
e was awarded a prize for it by one of the Italian 
Academies, about the same time he won a steeple 
chase, riding his own horse ; he hardly knew which 
event gave him the greater pleasure Another time, 
passing through England on his way home from the 
Continent, h e^ kad three days to spare. One of these 
was passed ^p^ambridge discussing electrical measure¬ 
ments, the other two were sp^nt in a hurried visit to 
Exmoor to get a run with tne staghounds. Twenty 
years ago he was a frequent visitor to England, and 
attended several of the meetings of the llntish Associ 
ation ; recently his visits were much less frequent 
His friends here were aware that he was not well , 
some few weeks ago it was known that he had had a 
serious illness, but the news then was that he was 
better and on the road to recovery , however, an oper¬ 
ation proved necessary, and he never recovered from its 
effects. 

Thus within the last few months physical science is 
the poorer by the deaths of two of the most brilliant of the 
followers of Maxwell --Fitzgerald and Rowland , two 
who were foremost among those who have given to the 
theory of Faraday and Maxwell the right to claim the 
position of the theory of the electro-magnetic field 

K T G 


P^OP. FRAJVQO/S MARIE RAOULT, 

T^RAtJ^OIS RAOULT, professor of chemistry at 
Grenoble, died there on April 1 after a short 
illness. In him France has lost one of her most 
distinguished men of science, whose discoveries have 
supplied material for theoretical considerations which, 
^vithin the past fifteen years, have had a most profound 
influence on chemistry and physics. 

Raoult was born on May 10, 1830, at Fournes (Nord) 
His father, an officer in the local customs’ service of 
Villers Cotter^ts (Aisne), sent the boy to school at Laon, 
with the intention of his afterwards entering Government 
service. But Raoult’s tastes lay in a different direction ; 
and With the full consent of his father he finished his 
school career at Pans, and entered the scholastic pro¬ 
fession. He began his teaching career at the age of 23 
m the Lyc^e at Reims, and was shortly afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to the College of Saint Did; while there he 
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radiiatcd as B. ds Lettres, and B. Sciences, passed 
is *’Licencid” examination, and was appointed 
** Agrdgd ” of special secondary instruction. On present¬ 
ing a thesis on “The Electromotive Forces of Voltaic 
Cells” he gained the title of “Docteur ds Sciences 
Physiques,” and four years later, in 1870, he obtained the 
chair of chemistry at Grenoble, where he passed the rest 
of his life in constant labour in teaching and research 
diinng a period of 31 years. In 1889 he was elected 
“ doyen,” or dean of the faculty, and was re-elected to this 
important office four times. He occupied himself largely 
during the last dozen years in the reorganisation of the 
Faculty of Science, leading to the creation of a local 
university at Grenoble in 1896. 

The author of this notice was once informed by Raoult 
that he independently discovered Farada/s and Ohm’s 
laws , he had begun to experiment on the passage of 
electricity through solutions before he had acquired any 
real knowledge of what had already been achieved On 
mentioning the fact to his scientific friends at Pans he 
learned, to his great disappointment, that his discoveries 
had been anticipated , but he took comfort in the thought 
that if he were able to make such discoveries, of which 
the importance is universally recognised, he must also 
be able to advance science in other directions. His first 
scientific work, published as his thesis for the doctorate, 
has already been mentioned , it was published in 1863, 
and until 1870 he devoted himself to a study of the 
chemical effects of the electric current, trying to distin¬ 
guish between the heat evolved by chemical reactions 
and that due to the electric current in the voltaic cell. 
From 1870 to 1886 his attention was given to subjects of 
a more purely chemical nature, such as the extent of 
inversion of cane sugar under the influence of solar 
radiation , the absorption of ammonia by saline solutions ; 
the presence of copper and zinc in the animal organism ; 
the carbonates of calcium, strontium and barium , and the 
influence of carbonic anhydride on respiration His work 
on the absorption of ammonia led him to consider the 
freezing-points of the saline solutions of that gas (187B), 
and from that date onwards he busied himself with the 
freezing- and boiling-points of solutions in water and in 
other solvents of salts and organic compounds, publishing 
his results m no less than 57 memoirs in various scientific 
journals His last publication, “ La cryoscopie,” was 
published in the present year {Collection Scieniia^ Carre 
ct Naud). 

Most of Raoult’s apparatus was constructed with his 
own hands , he was rather given to accurate experimenta¬ 
tion than to the evolution of theories The vast mass of 
evidence which he accumulated relative to the lowering 
of the freezing-points and of the vapour-pressures of 
solvents by the presence of dissolved substances made it 
possible for van’t Hoff to draw the important deductions 
relative to the connection of these phenomena with osmotic 
pressure and with the ionic theory of Arrhenius, which 
will ever shed lustre on his name And to the practical 
chemist Raouli’s work furnished a means of determining 
the molecular weights of non-volatile substances — 
methods familiar to every student of chemistry 

His labours met with ample, though tardy, recognition. 
In 1889 he was awarded th^ Priv Letase^ of 10,coo 
francs ; and in the same year he was made correspondani 
de VInstitut de France. In 1895 he received the biennial 
prize of the Institute ; in 1S92 he was the Davy medallist 
of the Royal Society, and m 1898 he was elected a Foreign 
Fellow of the Chemical Society of London. He was 
chosen Chevalier de la Legion (THonneur in 1890, raised 
to Officier in 18^, and last year obtained the much- 
coveted title of Commandeur He was a membu X)f 
many foreign academies and sciedtific societies. 

Though modest and retiring, Raoult’s devotion tt^;ii» 
work, dignity of character and sweetness of temper 
gained him many friends He was not an ambitious 
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man, bul was content to work on, happy if his discoveries 
contributed to the advancement of science. It is to the 
lat^urs of such men ihat the progress of the world, both 
scientific and industrial, is due ; for the methods which 
he introduced have led, not merely to a knowledge of the 
structure of many compounds which would otherwise 
have remained unknown, but have also had a profound 
influence on chemical theory, and have led to many 
discoveries of the utmost practical utility He lived a 
happy and contented life, and even in his death his desire 
was satisfied ; for in his discourse at the grave of his 
predecessor in the office of dean of the Faculty of Science 
at Grenoble, Lory, he gave utterance to the words :— 
** Puisque la mort est inevitable, ne vaut il pas inieux 
tomber ainsi tout entier, que de sentir la diminution lence 
et progressive de ses forces et de son intelligence?" 
Raoult died, after a few days’ illness, without pain, 

W R. 


DP A. HIRSCH, 

NFORMATION has reached us from the president of 
the Council of State for the Republic and Canton of 
Neuch^tel of the death, at Neuchitel on April 18, of 
Dr Adolph Hirsch, aged 71, the director of the obser¬ 
vatory at Neuchdtel since its foundation in 1859. Dr. 
Hirsch was also secretaryto the International Committee 
of Weights and Measures, established at Pans under the 
Metric Convention of 1875. 

Dr Hirsch contributed largely to our knowledge 
astronomy and meteorology, his earlier papers on the 
former subject having appeared in Derlin and Vienna, 
and his later papers, particularly with reference to the 
establishment and position of the new observatory in the 
NeuchAtel Bulleitn, (*' ^tablissement de I’Observatoire 
& Neuchitcl,” BuL v. 1859-1861; Recherch^s sur 
des Pendules Astrononuaues," ^1//. v. i859>i86i ; 
couverte de deux nouvelles petites plankes,” Bui. v. 
1859-1861 ; Rdlalion des ph^nom^nes mdtdorologique 
avec la marche, des instruments magn€tiques,'’ Bul. vi. , 

Influence des taches du Soleil sur la temperature de la 
Terre," 1877 ; Sur le passage de Venus,"* 1883, etc). In 
more recent years Dr, Hirsch has been closely identified 
with the introduction of the metric system of weights and 
measures as an international system He was a member 
of the original Commission International du Metre of 
1872, of which the present eminent director of the 
Imperial Observatory, Dr, W Focrster, and Dr. Von 
Lang, of the University of Vienna, were also members 
On the establishment of the new International Committee 
of Weights and Measures in 1875, Dr. Hirsch became its 
secretary, a position which he filled until his death. A 
master in metrological science and a prince of secretaries, 
his loss will be deeply deplored by all whose opportunity 
It was to seek his valuable advice and to be guided by 
his profound experience. 


NOTES. 

The gentlemen's soiree of the Royal Society will be held 
next Wednesday, May 8 The ladies’ conversaeione will not be 
held thu year, ia consequence of the death of Queen VictoruL 

The position of affairs at Coopers Hill College is most un¬ 
satisfactory, We understand that the Members of Parliament 
who are interested In the higher education of the country had 
obtained permisiion to move the adjournment of the House in 
to discuss the latest report on the management of thu 
tion laid before Parliament by Lord George Hamilton, 
at some M,P , presumably at the instigation of the India 
Office, which shuns inquiry, has *' blocked " this permission. This 
proceeding, which, unfortunately, the rules of the House allows, 
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is but another instance of the diminishing power of' iha private 
member and the increasing domination of the Government. 
Lord George Hamilton stated lost week that he hod asked the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and London to nominate 
representatives on the Board of Visitors. When reconitituted 
the Board is to appoint a committee to hold an inquiry Into 
the whole working of the College. Thb committee can do 
nothing to lessen the gravity of the recent action of the Board 
of Visitors in the matter of the dismissed teachers. They may, 
however, be able to secure some sort of recognition of the 
professoriate in the management and policy of the College, and 
some diminution of [he absolute power of one individual, which 
has recently wrought such harm both at Coopers Hill in Eng¬ 
land and at the Leland Stanford University in America. 

The reality of the connection between rats and plague ia 
prominently brought into notice by the issue of a circular by the 
Local Government Board, instructing the sanitary authontiea of 
seaports to take precautions against the entrance of plague- 
infected rats into this country. On the arrival in port of a 
vessel upon which, during the voyage, plague or sickness sus¬ 
pected to be plague has occurred, measures are to be taken to 
secure the destruction of the rats on board the vessel, and to 
prevent them from reaching the shore. In the case of vessels 
that have come from places infected with plague, strict inquiry 
IB to be made on their arrival in port as to mortality or sickness 
among rats during the voyage. In the event of rats on board 
any ship being found to be infected with plague, all parts of the 
veisel frequented by those animals are, so far as possible, to be 
disinfected The authorities of seaport towns invaded by plague 
are advised to endeavour to secure the destrucUon of the rats in 
the town, not least those inhabiting the and quayside 

warehouses In connection with these instrtNBifons, it ia worth 
while io bear in mind that plague ib not usually transmitted by 
the bite of a diseased rat, but by fleas living on such rats. 
Experiments have shown that a healthy rat will quickly contract 
plague if caged with a diseased rat infested with fleas, but will 
not do BO if the diseased rat is free from fleas. Perfectly healthy 
rats harbour very few fleas and are very expert in removing 
them, but these insects are abundant on sick rata After death, 
as the body becomes cold, the fleas leave the rat, and if they 
reach another rat or human being they may inoculate their new 
host with the bacilli of plague. 

Pkof Brouarhel, Dean of the Pans Faculty of Medicine, 
has announced that at the end of hu present term of office— 
namely, in February 1902 —he will not accept re-appointment 

The Rev. James Chalmers, who is reported to have been 
murdered in New Guinea, with the Rev. O F, Tomkins and 
twelve students, was known to many anthropologists, and made 
some noteworthy contributions to our knowledge of the natives 
of New Guinea, where he passed twenty-three years of his life 
His death has often been reported before now, and there is 
always a possibility that rumours from New Guinea will prove 
to be untrue; but we fear that in this case the news will be 
confirmed. 

The founders' medal of the Royal Geographical Society has 
been awarded to the Duke of the Abruzu for his expedition to 
Mount St. Elias and for Arctic exploration. Dr. A. Donaldson 
Smith has been awarded the patrons’ medal for hii African 
expeditions and the Important scientific observations mode in 
connection with them. Awards have also been made to Mr. 
Louis Bemacchi and Captain Colbech for their aid ' in the 
Southern Crott Antarctic expedition, and to Captain Cagnl for 
his journey to 86” 33' N., on the Duke of the Abruzsi's 
expedition 
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We ue lemiDded by the BritUh Mfdicdl Jaurual that on 
October 13 Prof. Rudolf Virchow will complete hU 80th year, 
and preparalloni arc already being made by hu numerous friends 
and pnplU to celebrate that Interesting ajiniversary with appro- 
pnate pomp and drcamstance. A committee has been formed 
for the purpose of collecting subscriptions, to be applied to the 
development of the Rudolf Virchow Stiftung, which was estab¬ 
lished for the furtherance of science In 1881. The president of 
the committee Is Prof. Waldeyer, the distinguished anatomist of 
Berlin ; the secretary is Prof Posner. 

The committee appointed by the International Congress of 
Geologists in August last has, says Science, announced as the 
subject proposed for the Spendiaroff prize for 1903 A Critical 
Review of the Methods of Classificaiionof Rocks” (Revue 
critique des m^thodes de classification des roches) The value 
[jf the prize is 456 roubles, or about 64/. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to M. Charles Darrols, secretaire general du Con 
gres Ceologlque ■ International, 62, Boulevard Saint Michel, 
PariL At least two copies of papers submitted in competition 
are required, and they should be sent, at the latest, a year 
before the next session of the Congress in 1903 

Thk erection of a memorial to the late Prof. Huxley in Ealing, 
where he was bom and received his early education, is contem 
plated On (he initiative of the council of the Ealing Natural 
Science Society, a committee of those persons connected wiih 
the district who are interested in the project has been formed 
The first meeting of this committee was held on March 29, 
when an executive committee was appointed with the Rev 
Prof G. Henslow as chairman A bronze medallion portrait 
has been advocated lor the central feature of the design, which 
may take the form of a simple mural tablet or of a more worthy 
monument, as funds are obtainable, while should that support be 
forthcoming for which its projectors hope, an annual grant or 
medal might also be founded Subscription to the fund Is not 
confined to residents in E^ing, and persons who may be desirous 
of assisting in the endeavour to show honour to the memory of 
Huxley in the place of his birth should communicate with the 
treasurer of the fund (Mr. T. Simpson, Fennymcre, Castle Bar, 
Paling), or with the secretary (Mr. B. B. Woodward, 120 The 
(irove, Ealing). 

The investigation of the Ixiuisiana Gulf Coast, made by Prof 
Beyer for the American Ornithological Association for the 
puqjQse of stationing wardens to protect the sea birds, shows 
that action was not taken a moment too soon Prof Beyer 
found that nearly all the breeding places of the birds had been 
desiroyecf by killing the birda themselves and taking their eggs. 
Not a trace of birds was found on either Brush or Caillou 
Islands, at one lime the home of millions of sea fowl The 
<»roe was true of Calumet and Castelle Islands, on which every 
living thing had been killed. A few gulls and hens were found 
left on Timbalier Island, and there are said to be a few on Last 
Island, which, however, could not be visited on account of the 
severe weather, Wardens were appointed wherever birds were 
found, Snd the fishermen of the neighbourhood promised to 
co-operate with the wardens in preventing the killing of the 
birds in the breeding season and the stealing of eggs. 

The annual general meeting of the Zoological Society was 
held on Monday. In the report of the council, reference was 
made to the publication of the fifleenth volume of the Society’s 
T consisting of a monograph of the genus Casuanus, 
by the Hon. Waller Rothschild. A new pheasantry was built 
during the past year, and is now tenanted by a full leriei of 
membeii of the pbeaiODt family. The number of visitors to 
Gaideni in i90Qwaa 697,178, showing a slight increase over 
ihe corresponding number in the previous year. The number 
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of animals living in the Society's Gardens at the end of December 
last was 2865, of which 758 were mammals, 1495 
612 reptiles and batrachiani Amongst the additions made 
during the past year thirty-one were specially commented upon 
as being of remarkable interest, and in most cases new to the 
Socieiy’s collection The Duke of Bedford was re-elected 
president of the Society. 

We learn from the EUctncian that, in response to the com¬ 
plaints of a number of leading shipping companies, including 
the White Star, Cunard and American Lines, the Board of 
Trade has instructed the Marconi Company to erect a signalling 
station on the mainland close to the Fastnet Rock, at the 
western extremity of Ireland. All vessels fitted with wireless 
transmitting apparatus will henceforth be able to report to the 
shore when many miles outside the Fastnet, and this will, of 
course, abolish the waste of lime and labour caused by the 
necessity for incoming steamers to pass inside the Fastnet in 
order to report to Lloyd’s station on the mainland. 

The deposits of salt at Salton, California, USA, forms one 
of the sights of America. They occur in a depressed portion 
of the Colorado Desert, parts of which are as much as three 
hundred feet below sea-level. The deposits cover as much as 
a thousand acres, and the company in possession of the area 
has shipped from it annually about two thousand tons of salt. 
The salt is cut by means of a plough and is piled into heaps 
such as those shown in the accompanying illustration, repro 



duced from the Stienftfic Amenran Elach plough harvests 
about seven hundred tons of salt per day. A singular charac- 
lenstic of the bed is that the salt is being depoaited daily by 
springs which run into the basin, and os the water evaporates 
it leaves behind a crust of almost pure sodium chloride, which 
ranges from ten to twenty inches in thickness over the area. 
Geographers will remember that the deposits occupy part of the 
area of the desert of California flooded to the extent of hundreds 
of square miles in 1892, when the Colorado River broke it 
barriers. 

The origin oi coal and the extent to which the coalfields of 
Great Britain have been worked were the scientific questions 
dealt wiih by Mr E. B. Welhcred in his presidential address 
to the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club on April 23. It wax 
pointed out that the extent of our present exportation of coal 
was not contemplated by the Royal Coal Commission in 1871. 
In 1867 the amount of coal exported was 10,233,135 tons, and 
it was thought that no considonble increase would take place, 
whereas nearly fifty-six million tons were exported in the year 
1899, Including about twelve million tons consumed by steamers 
engaged in foreign trade. In the matter of home consumption 
the Commlaaloners were remarkablj^ correct, their estimate for 
1899 being 162,400,000 tons, the actual figures being 164,^,757 
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tons. Mr. Wethered BUggeata that another Commualon ihould 
be appointed to cbnsider the probable duration of the coalfields. 
Another point on which information is required is as to what 
natural stores of coal are under the Secondary rochSi and at 
what depths It is of national importance that this information 
should be obtained 

Symonis Meteorolo^cal Afagaeim for April contains what 
purports to be the first tables of the climate of Pemba ever 
published. They were taken by Mr T Burtt at Banani^ during 
the years 1899 and 1900 The small island of Pemba formsj 
with ^nzibar, that portion of the British East Africa Pro- 
lectorate nominally under the rule of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
the position of Banam being approximately 5" 15' S , sg"* 43' £- 
The temperature is of course very uniform, the mean of the 
monthly maxima being 83° 4 and of the minima tfie 

absolute maximum being 95’' and the minimum 65°. The rain¬ 
fall is copious, averaging about 98 inches The two rainy 
season<i are well marked, the greater being March to May, and 
the less November to January. 

Mr. G W. KiRKALDy has favoured us with a copy of hia 
paper on the stridulating organs of water-bugs, recently pub¬ 
lished in the Journal the Quekett Microscopical Club The 
males of these insects, which alone produce the sounds, can 
mostly be referred to their proper species from the stridulating 
organs alone Generally it seems that the sound is produced by 
drawing the comb-like structure situated on the tarsus of one leg 
across the femur of the other, and vue versA, But it is believed 
that there is also a second musical area, one of the constituents, 
at least, of which is situated on the abdomen Observations are 
needed as to the precise modus operandi of both types of 
stridulating organs in these insects. 

The Bioloa^isches Centfalhlatt of April i contains the two 
concluding sections of Dr C Hengel's account of the Ufe- 
history of the great black water-beetle commonly known as 
Hydrophilits piceus. It is shown that, unlike those of the brown 
water-beetles which devour free-swimming creatures 

like tadpoles and the larvae of other insects, thelarvu; of the black 
water-beetle subsists on slow-moving organisms, especially pond- 
snails. In the earlier stages of their existence the larvf devote 
their attention to Physa and the smaller kinds of Lymmea, but 
when full grown they do not hesitate to attack the comparatively 
large Pianorbis comens. The idea that these larva; always seek 
a hole in the ground in which to pupate is shown to be incorrect, 
the transformation having been observed to take place among a 
mass of weeds It seems also that when a hole is selected, this 
is not excavated by the larvo? themselves Dy an inadvertence 
the title of this paper occurs in the table of contents of the 
C^ntralbiatt of April 15 

The issue of the Revue Scientifique of April 20 contains 
the first instalment of an interesting article by M. Henn Coupin 
on the song of birds The author commences by referring to 
the large proportion of tuneful species met with among the 
birds of Europe, which he sets at ten per cent., whereas in the 
tropics it falls as low as one per thousand The gorgeous buds 
of the tropics he compares to actresses without talent, who 
depend for success on the richness of their toilets. Stress is 
then laid on the fact that, in spite of its simplicity, bird-song 
cannot be imitated by any known musical instruments. It is 
possible, indeed, to reproduce the pitch and intensity of the 
notes, but not the timbre^ which includes such a multitude of 
sounds as to defy imitation, Indeed, the observations of M F. 
Lescuyei have shown that although the notes of birds corre¬ 
spond to those of our musical scale, yet they also include a 
number of vibrations occupying the intervals between our notes, 
and It 15 this which renders imitation impossible. In most birds 
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the duralion of the song is very brief; in the thruA and the 
chaffinch it lasts only two or three seconds, in the blackoap from 
four to five seconds, and from two to five minutes In the brk. 
The author then proceeds to analyse the sounds coBsdtutiiig the 
songs of birds, and to distinguish between their songs and their 
alarm-cries 

We have just received Part vii. oi the bibliography of the 
more important contributions to American economic entomology, 
issued by the U.S Department of Agriculture (Division of 
Entomology), extending from December 31, 1896, to January i, 
1900 This part, prepared under the direction of Pcofi L, O. 
Howard, the entomologist, by his assistant, Mr. Nathan Banks, 
contains an alphabetical index, under authors’ names, qf 1383 
papers in different Amencan periodicals, and a safa^t-indeK 
extending to thirteen pages (double columns) in small type, 
The book is a good illustration of the eneigy with which 
economic entomology is pursued in the United States, where, 
however, it must be remembered that insects are much more 
numerous and destructive than m Europe, or at least m England 

The issue of Die Umschau for April 20 contains a short 
illustrated article on ihe ship Gauss^ which has been built for 
the German Antarctic Expedition. A photograph from a model 
and some views of the vessel in various stages of construction 
are reproduced 

Dr E. Friedrich contributes a paper on the india-rubber 
production of Africa to the Deutsche geographisrhr Blatter, 
The export statistics of twenty-five Afncan colonies are dealt 
with, and the results exhibited graphically on a sketch-map, 
from which some interesting geographical conclusions are 
drawn 

Thr Verhandlunft,n of the Berbn Geselhchaft fur Erdknnde 
contain a brief abstract of a lecture, by Dr. K Kretschmer, on 
the physical development of the North Sea coasts during his¬ 
toric limes. The author refers specially to the regions near the 
mouths of the rivers Ems and Jade, and describes changes 
recorded by various authorities since Roman limes. 

With reference to Mr T W. KingsmilPs letter in last week’s 
issue (p. 608), Prof. Haddon writes to say that he appreciates 
Its value, but at the same time he wishes to disclaim any first¬ 
hand knowledge of Chinese authorities, and to remark that in 
his article he merely gave an account of M. UJfaivy’s views. 

A roM/MB on the history of physiology during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by Sir Michael Foster, 
will shortly be published in the Cambridge University Press 
Biological Senes, edited by Mr. A. E Shipley The book will 
consist of lectures delivered by the author last autumn before 
the Cooper Medical College in San Francisco. Without claim¬ 
ing to be a complete history of the subject the book vnW contain 
a full account of the chief advances made in physiology from the 
lime of Vesalius until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In the same senes Prof. Marshall Ward is issuing a work on 
grasses on a somewhat novel plan. It is essentially a practical 
book, to be used in the field and in the laboratory, and should 
be of use, not only to the botanist, but also to the farmer and 
the gardener. 

Wr have received from Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co. a 
catalogue of microscopes manufoctured by the well-known 
Bausch and Lomb Optl^ Co. of Rochester, New York, U.S. A 
From the description of their works contained in the catalogue 
it IB evident that the method of production is easeDtialiy 
American. Machine tools of the most modem description and 
specialisation of the manufacture of component parts should 
result in every article being of the highest class. The Inltru- 
ments listed of the so-called "Continental " type do not call for 
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special notice. Of the cheap stands, the American type micro¬ 
scope (F.) IS undoubtedly of good deilgn. The horse-shoe foot 
is replaced by one of a much more stable tnpod form, and the 
arm carrying the tubes and adjustments is particularly well made, 
giving freedom all round the stage while securing a firm support 
for the body-tube. All the usual microscope accessories are 
hated, but there is nothing of such special design as to call for 
particular notice. 

Thh additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during 
the past week include two Wild Swine ( 5 uj icrofa^ d 9 ), 
European, presented by H,M. the King, a Leopard {Fehs 
pardus) from West Africa, presented by Captain Guy Burrows ; 
an Eland {Onas castna^ j) from South Africa, presented by 
the Duke of Bedford j two Grey-breasted Parrakeeta {Myopsit^ 
focus mmacMus) from Monte Video, presented by Mrs Brown- 
ngg; two Ground Snakes {Typhlops cxococti) from Christmas 
Island, presented by Sir John Murray, K C B , F.K.S ; a 
Grey-cheeked Mangabey {Cercocebus alhigma) from West 
Africa, a Brazilian Tree Porcupine {Sphtngurut prehenstlts) 
from South America, two Black Tortoises {Testudo nigra) from 
the Galapagos Islands, three Dark Green Snakes (Zamems 
gemonensts), two Smooth Snakes {Coronella austnaca), Euro¬ 
pean, deposited \ a Sambur Deer (Cervus aristotelis^ 6 ) from 
India, two Javan Peafowls {Favo spicifer^ i 9 ) from Java, two 
Peacock Pheasants {Polyphetron chinqins^ j 9 ) from British 
Burtnah, two Australian Sacred Ibises {Ibis stneUpennu) from 
Australia, two Summer Ducks {^'Kx sponsa^ 9 ) from North 
America, two Blood-breasted Pigeons {Fhlogaenas luzomca) 
from the Philippine Islands, four Huffs {Machetes pttgnaxi 6 di 
9 9 ), twelve Green Lizards {Lacerta viridis), European, 
purchased 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Comet a (1901) —The Sydney correspondent of the Tinus 
reports that a brilliant comet was seen early on Tuesday 
morning (April 2j) at various stations throughout the Austra¬ 
lian continent It was staled to have been near the star 
Aldebaran (a Taun) 

On Friday, the 26th uU , a telegram received from Dr Gill 
announced that the new comet had been observed from the 
Cape Observatory. It was very brilliant, having a compound 
triple tail about lo"" long. The comet was observed on the 
eastern horizon some two hours before sunrise and was rapidly 
approaching the sun, so that it may be expected to become 
more brilliant as perihelion is passed It was seen by the ob¬ 
servers at the Yerkes Observatory at Wisconsin early on Saturday 
morning last, about 15” north of the sun This indicated that 
It had made a very rapid north-westerly niuvemenl in relation 
to its position when seen at the Cape It was visible fur fully 
twenty minutes before sunrise and about fifteen minutes after, 
and IS considered the bnghtest comet seen for the last nineteen 
yean. No account has yet been received of the comet having 
been seen in this country. 


THE APRIL METEORS OF 1901 

A SERIES of very clear nights enabled these objects to be 
looked for m favourable circumstances this year. More¬ 
over, the moon was absent, so that the smaller class of meteors 
could be well seen projected on the dark blue of the cloudless 
sky. Meteors are usually very rare m April, and it is only the 
shower of Lyridr, occurring in past years on about the 20th, 
that has made the month intercstiiig to meteonc observers The 
display apparently returns annually, but it is often inconspicuous 
ana rarely proves as nch as the August Perseids. 

On April 1 u 17, iS and 19 I maintained a watch of the north¬ 
east region of sky, but found meteors scarce and there were very 
few Lyrids. The minor showers of the epoch gave little sign of 
their presence ; in font, meteonc apparition 1 were so few and 
far between that observers found their patience sorely tested. 
Prof. Herschcl watched persevcnngly at Slough on the nights 
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of Apnl 10, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17, and, in the aggregate, only 
recorded twenty meteors in S^r hours. 

On Apnl 30 at Bristol the sky was brilliaiitly clear, and I 
kept a look-out during about five hours of the period from 
9h. 50m to I5h, 30m, but observed only twenty-nine meteors. 
Not a single Lyrid was included amongst them, though several 
bright, swift-moving meteors fell from a bordering radiant at 
261" -I- 36° in Hercules. 

On April 21 the firmament was less favourable, but soon after 
commencing to watch at ^h. 45m. I found meteors extremely 
numerous. Several of the minor showers were very active, 
and the Lyrids formed a pretty rich display. During 3^ hours' 
watching, up to I4h (allowing for occasional interruptions by 
clouds), I counted fifty-two meteors, and of these there were 
twenty-five Lyrids from a radiant about 5 degrees in diameter 
with 270' + 33° as a centre. But while registering the ob¬ 
served paths of the meteors seen, many others must have eluded 
detection. The horary rate of meteonc apparitions for a con¬ 
tinuous watch of the Hrmament by one observer would have been 
about 25 and the proportion of Lyrids 12 The figures repre¬ 
sent rather an unusual display, though falling far short of the 
strength of the Perseids and some other periodical showers IL 
must be remembered, however, that at the epoch of the Lyrids 
meteors are generally very rare, and that the principal shower is 
Itself sometimes very feeble, if not quite invisible 

The fact of the maximum being so definitely marked on 
April 21, while there was a comparative absence of Lyrids on 
April 19 and 20, shows that for some time in future we must 
expect these meteors on the former date. This is, no doubt, 
owing to 1900 not havinf^ been a leap year. And the shower 
apiiears to be a very fugitive, short-lived one, or it must have 
exhibited more decided traces on April 19 and 20 Though I 
saw no Lyrids whatever at Bnstol on April 20, Prof Herschel 
informs me that he observed 5 during the night. 

Nearly all the Lyrids seen this year were accompanied with 
streaks ; this feature was, indeed, as well shown as it usually 
IS in the case of the Perseids, Orionids and Leonids When the 
radiant was rather low on April 21, the apparent motions were 
estimated as slow and slowish , but in Ine later hours of the 
night. With increasing altitude of the radiant, the velocity 
appeared much swifter 

Some of the meteors from Lyra and other constellations were 
very interesting, and m the following list 1 have made a few 
selections in the hope that the objects may have been observed 
elsewhere, and that the reouisite data may lie obtained for com¬ 
puting their real paths in the air. 
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On April 20, at loh 35m., I noticed a brilliant double hash, 
caused probably by a large meteor at a low altitude, and hidden 
from my view by houses in this locality. 

Two meteors appean^ on Apnl 18 were mutually observed 
at Slough and Bristol. The first was seen at I3h. 19m , and it 
fell from an altitude of S3 to 55 miles over Oxfordshire The 
radiant was at 266°-I-33", so the meteor was an early Lynd, and 
It having been well seen at both stations, the direction of its 
flight was recorded with considerable accuracy. The position 
of Its radiant at 266“ -I- 33% as compared with the general Lynd 
centre at 270“-h 33” three nights later, on April 21, proves that 
this shower, like that of the Augnst Perseids, exhibits a radiant 
moving eastwards at the rate of about one degree per day. The 
second meteor doubly observed was registered at I4h 47m., and 
It descended from 50 to 44 over the borders of Gloncester- 
shire and OxfordshiTe ITie radiant was at 247*± o”, so the 
meteor belonged to one of the minor showers of the epoch 

Since writing the above I have learnt that two bright meteors, 
the ist and 5th in the above list, were observed Mr. C. L. 
Brook at Meliham, near Huddersfield, as well as at Bnstol. 
The first was a Lyrid with radiant at 268°-1-30°, and it fell from 
79 to 54 miles in height over the Midlands. Its length of f^th 
was 60 rmles and velocity 40 miles per second. The other 
meteor was a Caasiopcid belonging to a radiint at 21*+59% 
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and fallinfs from 66 to 44 miles over Merioneth and Cardigan^ 
Wales. Its observed lencth of path was 55 miles and velociiy 
14 miles per second. It is remarkable that though few, if any, 
of the smaller class of shooting stars diverge from this radiant 
near 0 Caasiopcis in the spring months it yet furniahei many 
fireballs. In the GencrBl Catalogue of Radiants, No. kv, 
p. 218, the radiants of five fireballs appearing in April and May 
give a mean centre at 20°+ 57°, which is almost identical with 
Hiat of the bolide of April 21 last W F DeNNINg 

CHEMISiRY IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
ENGINEERING * 

HE engineer of fifty years ago can hardly be said to have 
received any special educalional training , he forced himself 
to the front in virtue of his qualities and industry alone But 
the youth who to-day intends to become an engineer feels it 
wise, il not necessary, to decide where he shall receive, not only 
his general, but also his engineering education. While he was 
at school he will have learnt much about the simpler and more 
generil laws and facts of mechanics and natural science, both by 
'description and by practical work in the lalxiraLory and in the 
'Workshop . he will also have attained to some proficiency m 
mathematics, in one or more of the modern languages, in 
-drawing and in other usual school subjects When he passes on 
Ao hiB college career his knowledge of these subjects will undergo 
expansion in the class room and especially in the lalxiratory and 
workshop. It is satisfactory to find that many of our leading 
Bchuols for training engineers exist in connection with institutions 
jn which pure and applied mathematics, natural science and 
modern languafres are efficiently taught even in their higher 
stages The engineering student is thus afiorded the opportunity 
of following up the higher study of any one of these subjects, if 
his taste and energy lead him to wish him to do so But even 
hiB ordinary course of instruction always includes the opportunity 
<gr obtaining lecture and laboratory instruction in chemistry 

Chemistry in Engineering Educdtioti^ 

It appears to be the general feeling of those who have had 
experience in teaching chemistry to engineering students that u 
is useless to attempt very much in the small amount of time 
which can be allotted to the subject in the regular curriculum , 
•It IS evidently felt, however, that a student who wishes to attain 
to any considerable proficiency in the subject should be en¬ 
couraged to join certain additional courses which arc included in 
the ordinary chemical curriculum. 

Probably all that can be expected of the average engineering 
student is that he shall become generally conversant, during his 
college course, with chemical language, with chemical principles 
and laws, and with the chemical nature of the materials with 
which he has to deal , and that he should obtain such an insight 
into chemical analysis as to be able to confer with ihe trained 
•chemist, and to understand the meaning fif a general statement of 
the results of chemlcnl analyses l^earing on metals, alloys, fuel, 
lubricants, cements and other materials which arc frequently 
aiscd by the engineer. 

It is beyond question that the engineer has loo many calls upon 
his lime and energy, both in his training and in his subsequent 
career, to allow of his becoming a chemist or a chemical analyst, 
but he should at least be sufficiently conversant with the science 
to enable him to appreciate the important bearings of chemisiry 
on his varied requirements, and to enable him to avail himself 
intelligently of the results of chemical investigation and analysis 
He should be able to watch and to appreciate any chemical 
inquiry and investigation, even if he is not qualified to suggest 
Its methods of procedure or to carry it out himself 

It has been stated to me by a German manager of large English 
works, who has frequently occasion to call in the professional 
advice and awistance of both engineers and chemists, and who is 
himself well educated in both departments, that he has to lament 
in this country the "absence ol useful engineering knowledge 
among chemists, and of useful chemical knowledge among 
CDgineeri '* Another informant states that Germany employs 
many more trained chemiaU working in conjunebon with her 
engineers than England does 

Appiic^iont of Chemistry to Engineering 
In order to illustrate some of the advantages which enginceri 
have denved from chemical coadjutors, one or two instances may 

1 Ab^lraci of ihe * Jam« Foiresi " leciuM delivered al ihe Institution of 
Civil Lnsineera on April 35 by Prof trank Clowes 
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be selected from different fields of engineering activity and 
enterprise, 

In the matter of supplying the engineer with suitable con¬ 
structive materials, the most striking case is that of the intro¬ 
duction of cheap steel of varying qualities in Substitulloh for 
costly steel and other less suitable forms of iron. 

The Bessemer process owed its original suggestion, as well as 
Its salvation from failure, to the chemical knowledge which was 
supplied to those who were interested in the procedure. It 
further owed the extension of its application to all the com¬ 
monest, cheapest and most abundant kinds of impure English 
cast iron to the further utilisation of chemical knowledge and 
suggestion 

At the present time the melallureical chemist and the chemical 
metallurgist are engaged In furnishing metals and alloys, new 
to commerce, which can rank in importance with cheap steel, 
only in a somewhat minor degree ; and the engineer in every 
department of his activity is now coniinuaLly having placed at 
his disposal alloys which arc more suitable for his various designs 
than any which he has hitherto employed. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the absolute necessity of 
chemical knowledge and chemical advice to the gas engineer 
In the matter of water supply, .ilso, both the engineer and the 
chemist find their rehpeciive but closely connected spheres of 
dn^. 

There is another direction in which the constant relation of 
chemistry to engineering, and in which the association of the 
chemist with the engineer must maintained, if success is to 
be secured and expensive failures are to be avoided 

In no application of chemical and engineering principles is 
the co-operation of chemist and engineer more necessary for the 
attainment of success than in securing the suitable purification 
of our town sewage Such co-operation has enabled London, 
Manchester and other large centres of population in recent 
years to carry out on an experimental scale most im})ortant trials 
of the natural or bacterial treatment of sewage, and has led to 
reports on this method being published which will probably 
become classical This experimental work has led to con- 
Mdtrable and valuable development and improvement of the 
bacterial method There is now no doubt that this process can 
inexpensively dispose of a large proportion of the putrescible 
sediment or sewage-sludge, and can render the eflluent, not only 
nun-puLrescible and suitable for maintaining the life of fish, but 
even pure if necessary The process is therefore destined to 
effect great reforms in our sewage-disposal problem and con¬ 
siderable improvements in the condition of our watercourses 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cambridok —The Rede Lecturer for the present year is 
Dr F W MailUnd, Downing professor of law Dr ILaddon, 
F K 5 , gives this term a course of lectures on studies in Papuan 
ethnology and the races of Oceania, on Mondays and Fridays 
at 2 30 p m 

The Medical School Buildings Syndicate recommend the 
acceptance of tenders for the erection of the Downing Street wing 
and the Humphry Museum, amounting to more than 26,OCX)/ 

The Frank Smart studentship in botany at Cams College, of 
the annual value of 100/, will be vacant at Michaelmas, Can¬ 
didates must have taken honours in Part 1. of the Ndtural Sciences 
Tripos ■ Further information may be had from the senior tutor 
of the College. 

A meeting was held in St John's College on April 27 for 
the purpose of procuring a portiait of Prof, Liveing, F R.S , as 
a inemonal of his lifelong services to the University The 
meeting was largely attended by members of the Senate, and a 
warm tribute was paid to the professor, who began his teaching 
of chemistry fifty years ago, and who dunng that time has in 
many ways, public and private, benefited the University, town, 
and county of Cambridge. A strong committee was formed to 
carry out the purpose ol (he meeting 

Prof Newton announces that there are vacancies for workers 
at the University tables in the Plymouth and the Naples 
zoological stations. Applications are to be sent to him by 
23 

Twenty-one candidates have passed the half-yearly examina¬ 
tion in sanitary science for the diploma In Public Healthj held 
in April. 
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Dr. J. N. Langley, F.ILS., ii re-appointed deputy-professor 
until Michaelmu 1903, in the place ol Sir M. 

T, Smith hai been appoiaLcd principal of the 
Kortliem Pol^echnlc Institute. He ormnii^ and equipped 
the South African College, Capetown, and acted as professor of 
mathematics and physica in the College for several years ; and, 
more recently, was lecturer In mathematics and physics in the 
Goldsmiths' Institute, New Cross. 

Thb Secretary of State for War has appointed a committee 
to consider the education of candidates for commiuions in the 
Army and the system of training at Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
and to report whether any changes are desirable in the present 
methods of entrance into the Army. The following will form 
the committee-—The Right Fion. A. Akers-Douglss, M.P 
(chairman); the Rev. Dr. Warre, headmaster of Eton ; Mr. 
F. W Walker, high master of St* Paul's School, Hammer¬ 
smith 1 Colonel Jelf, C.M.G , Royal Engineers; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hammersley, Lancashire Fusiliers ; Captun Lee, M P , 
late professor of stnlegv and tsctics, Royal Military (Allege, 
Canau, and Captain W. E Cairnes, Royal Irish Fusiliers 
(aecrelary). 

Advocatbs of improvements in geometrical teaching will be 
glad to know that the Civil Service Commission has lately 
introduced a change of importance to all who are concerned 
with Civil Service examinations. Before this year an instruction 
at the head of examination papers m geometry stated that 
" Proofs other than Euclid's must not violate Euclid's sequence 
of propositions." Upon recent papers, however, this has been 
su[wrseded by the note that Correct demonstrations, whether 
those of Euclid or not, will be accepted," It thus becomes 
possible for teachers preparing pupils for the Civil Service to be 
independent of Euclid’s sequence or proofs Recent quesiions 
also encourage teaching of a less abstract character than that 
usually associated with Euclid's geometry. We understand 
that the Board of Education will accept alternative proofs of 
propositions in future examinations in geometry 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Physical Society, April 26 —Dr. R. T GUzebrook, 
foreign secretary, in the chair.—A paper on the thermodynamical 
coTieciion of Itie gas thermometer was read by Prof, H. L 
Callendar. This paper commences by giving a short historical 
sketch of the thermodynamic correction of the gas thermometer, 
describing some of the solutions to Thomson's fundamental 
equation Tor the Joule-Thomson plug experiment. The assump¬ 
tions made in the solutions have sometimes been erroneous and 
wrong corrections have been obtained. From 1885 to 1888 
Chappuij made a series of careful comparisons between variou> 
gas thermometers and a very delicate mercury Ihermometerj and 
drew up a table of differences between the hydrogen and the 
nitrogen thertnometer. The author has taken the observations 
of Chappuis and calculated a new table of differences The 
index '* » ’* m the modified Joule-Thomson equation is not con¬ 
stant For steam it is about 3*5 and for carbonic acid about 
2 The thermodynamic correction is very small, especially in 
I he case oi hydrogen and helium, and is very much less than 
the correction for the expansion of the thermometer bulb 
Prof. llerBchell asked whether the co-volume came into the 
correction. Dn Marker looked forward to the experiments 
which ProfyCallendar proposes to make with a constant pressure 
thermometer. The chairman expressed his interest m the ex¬ 
treme delicacy of the observations of Chappuis —A paper on 
the production of a brighi-linc spectrum by anomalous disper- 
’iion and its application, the " flasn-spectrum," by R W. Wood, 
was read ancf experimentally illustrated by Mr Watson It 
has been suggested by W H. Julius that the “ flash-spectrum 
seen immediately at lotabty may be due to photosphere light 
abnormally refracted in the atmosphere of metallic vapours 
surrounding the sun. The light which will be thus abnormally 
refracted will be of wave-lengthk almost identical with the wave¬ 
lengths which the metallic vapours are themselves capable of 
ndiating, The sun is supposed to be sucrounded by an atmo¬ 
sphere is metallic vapours, the refractive index of which de¬ 
creases with increasing distance from the surface. In this 
atmosphere the nys of Tight coming from the photosphere move 
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in curved paths. The refractive index is, however, very small, 
except for wave-lengths very near those absorbed by the vapour, 
consequently the Light which resembles that emitted by the 
vapours, is molt strongly refracted, and therefore curves suAn¬ 
ciently to reach us after the photosphere has been hidden by 
the moon. The flash-spectrum of sodium was shown by 
focussing the light of an arc lamp on a horisontal slit in front 
of a flat metal plate supported so that the plane in which its 
under-sutJace lay coinciJed with the plane of the slit. At a 
distance of about two metres a direct vision spectroscope was 
arranged to give a vertical spectrum and placed at such a 
height that the prism barely caught the rays coming from the 
slit and graiing the plate. On losing Into the spectroscope a 
bright contmuous spectrum is seen. A Bunsen burner was then 
placed underneath the metal plate and fed with sodium This 

g reduced a layer of sodium vapour of varying refractive index. 

in raising or lowering the spectroscope bright sodium lines arc. 
seen due to anomalous dispersion. By arranging screeni these 
lines can be obtained so that, on cutting out the arc lamp, the 
flash-spectrum vanishes. Prof. Herschcl expressed his In^ 
terest in the experiments and their application to the case of 
ihe flash-<%pectrum seen at totality. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, April 22.—M. Fouqu^ in the chair. 
—On the residues and periods of double integrals of rational 
functions, by M. ^mile ncard —On an apparatus designed to 
move the photographic plate which received the image furnished^ 
by a siderostat, oy M. G Lippman. In an image given by a 
siderostat only one point is really flxed, the other points appear¬ 
ing to move round this with a variable velocity It is showp 
that a suitable motion can be given to the photographic plate 
capable of overcoming this defect by means of a gear driven by 
the clockwork of the siderostat.—On the existence of nitrides, 
argonidcs, arsenides and iodides in crystalline rocks, by 
M Armand Gautier The finely powdered granites and basalts 
were decomposed by heating at 100" with phosphoric acid. 
Determinations are giien of thcAniount of nitrogen, arsenic and 
iodine in various rocks —Comparison of the work done by a 
muscle in sustaining and lifting a charge, by M, A. Chauveau. 
—On the propagation of discontinuities in a viscous fluid , ex¬ 
tension of the law of Hugoniot, bv M P Duhem —On a 
question relating to a displacement ot a figure of invariable sue, 
by M R Bricard —On entire functions of several variables and 
iheir modes of growth, by M J^mile Borel —Some isotherms 
of ether between 100° and 206“, by M Edouard Mack. The 
pressure of the ether vapour was balanced by a piston fioatuq^ 
on a very viscous liquid, and the volume ol the ether, which 
was cornpletely surrounded by a mercury bath, was deduced 
from the motion of the piston.—Cryoscopic rescxTchea, by 
M Paul Chroustchoff An account of some of the precautions 
necessary m applying ihe platinum thermometer to the 
measurement of the lowering of the freezing point of dilute 
solutions.—On a new system of ammeters and voltmeters 
independent of the intensity of their permanent magnets, by 
M Pierre Weiss In an instrument of the d’Arsonval type 
a decrease in the Btrength of the permanent magnet causes 
a decrease in the sensibility of the instrument; in instru¬ 
ments having a movable magnetic needle controlled by 
a permanent magnet the opposue is the case. If, in an instru- 
metil of the moving coil type, the cod carries a small piece of soft 
lion, these tw'o eflccta may be made self-compensating It was 
found possible to construct a galvanometer of this type in which 
the sensibility was practically invariable —On the influence 
of self induction upon spark spectra, by Mr G A Hemsalcch. 
Three photographs are given showing the progressive changes 
produced in ihc spark spectra of cobalt, lead and magnesium by 
an alleraUnn in the self-induction of the spark circuit —I*eriodic 
oscillations productions by the superposition of an alternating 
curient on a continuous current in an eleciric arc, by M. E 
Kmnif^ —^On an ^paratus which imitates the effect of luminous 
fountains, by M. G Trouv^ —On barium h>dride, by M. Gutitz. 
Barium hydride, the existence of yrhich was first indicated by 
Winkler, has been obtained m a pure stale and found to have 
the competition Ballg. This compound is of remarkable 
slabili^ ; it can be slowly sublimed in a current of hydrogen at 
1400° C. wilhoub decomposition. Heated in a current of nitrogen, 
barium nitride is formed.—The estimation of nitric acid in waters 
by means ,of stannous chloride, by M II. Hennet, The fact 
discovered by Divers and Ilaga that nitrates react with stannous 
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chloride giving hydroxylamine chloride has been applied by the 
author to the quantitaiive determinahon of nitrates in poiable 
ar’Alers —7 he action of various alcohols upon some acetals of 
monovalent alcohols, by M Marcel Del^pine, — On 
three new alkaloids from tobacco, by MM, Am^ Fictec and 
A. Rotschy. Further particulars of the physical and chemical 
properties of the three alkaloids nicoteine, nicotimine and 
nicotelline.—The action of phenylhydraune and of hydrazine 
upon the two isomenc methyl butyrvlacetylacetatcs, by M. 
Bongert On panto'(yhydratroplc acid, by M. J. BougauU.^ 
Some new reactions of orga no metallic derivatives, by M. £. E. 
Blaise —On a new base derived from glucose, by MM, L, 
Maquennc and E Roux. The base, which is termed glucamlne, 
IS obtained by reducing glucosoxime with sodium amalgam.— 
Action of the alkylcyanaceiic esters on the diazochlondea, 'by 
M G Favrel —Reduction of the nitro-derivatives of the aaoic 
colouring matters, by M. A Rosenstiehl.—On two new 
acetylenic acids. Synthesis of caprylic and pelargonic acids, 
by MM Ch. Moureu and R Delange.—On the indoxylic 
origin of certain red colouring matters of urine, by M. L. 
Mmllard —The calculation of the results of milk analyaes, by 
MM. Louise and Riquier —Segmentation in the genus Trochua, 
by M A Robert.—Action of isotonic solutions of chlorides 
and of sugar on the e^gs of Nana fusca, by Mine Konfeau- 
Lttzeau.—The stimulation of nerve and muscle by waves of very 
short duration, bv M G. Weiss.—Action of alcohol upon the 
gastric secretion, by MM Albert Frouin and M Molinier. The 
increased secretion of the gastric juice caused by alcohol is 
shown experimentally not to Im due, as has been usually supposed, 
to a direct local action, nor is it due to an effect proouced upon 
the nerves of taste.—On the second fermentation of the wines of 
Champagne, by M £. Manceau.—Apparatus for the exact 
measurement of the skeleton and of other organs giving a clear 
image in radiography, by M. G Contremoulins —On the ongin 
and mode of romiaiion of the Oolitic iron ore of Lorraine, by 
M. Stanislaus Meunier. 
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early HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 
Evolution oj tho Thormomoter^ 1592-1743. By Henr^r 
Carrington Bokoa. Rp. 98, (Easton, Pa., U.S.A., 
Chemical Publishing Co, 1900.) Price i dollar. ^ 
HIS IS a most interesting little book, giving the 
history of the thermometer from the tirpe of,| 
Galileo to that of Celsius and Christin. 

Galileo^ first instrument is thus described in a letter 
written by F&ther, Castelli and dated 20th Septembeil^, 
1658^ in which he says it was used in public lectures 33 
years before. “Galileo took a glass vessel about this 
size of a hen’s egg, fitted to a tube the width of a straw 
and about two spans long , he heated the glass .bult> in 
his hands and turned the glass upside down so thA die 
tube dipped in water held in another vessel \ as soon gs 
the ball cooled down the water rose in the tube to the 
height of a span above the level in the vessel; this 
instrument he used to investigate degrees of heat and 
cold.” 

According to Viviani, author of a “ Life of Galileo,” pub¬ 
lished in 1718, this instrument was invented about the 
time he became professor of mathematics in Padua ; 


“ New 6bievvations about the Deficiencies of Weather 
Glaas^ t^^er with some considerations touching the 
New or HMnetical Thermometers,” 

Br^le^^t the need of fixed points. Hooke, in hi* 
“ Microg|^hia,” describes some thermometers with steim 
above four feet long, in whiclv the range between summer 
and #mter was nearly the length of the stern- To 
graduatif the stems he placed zero at the point where the 
liquidistood when the bulb was in freezing distilled water ; 
thus to hiDi belongs the credit of taking the temperature 
of the freezing point of water as the lower fixed point 
There appears to be considerable doubt as to who 
first employ^ mercury as the thermometric liquid ; the 
Accademik del Cimento used such an instrument in 1657, 
and tbey^ were known in Pans in 1659. Fahrenheit, 
however, appears to have been the first to construct, in 
I 1714, mercury thermometers having trustworthy scales. 

I The use of the boiling point of water as the upper fixed 
' point was suggested by Carlo Renaldini in 1^4, who 
j published, at the age of eighty years, a work on natural 
philosophy 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his “ Scala Graduorum,” published 
in the Pinl. Trans, m 1701, adopts linseed oil as the 
thermometric liquid. He took as the fixed points the 
melting point of ice and the temperature of the human 
body, calling the one 0° and the other 12“. On this scale 


this was towards the end of 1592. I he gives as the boiling point of water 34°, and as the 

Sanctonus, a medical colleague of Galileo, appears to | melting point of lead 96^ Newton did not adopt the 
have appreciated the value of fixed points for graduation, boiling point of water as a fixed point, 
and for this purpose he used snow and the heat of a After an interesting reference to Amontons and others 
candle , the range thus obtained he divided into degrees, who worked at thermometry in the latter part of the 
The thermometer was applied by him to take the tern- seventeenth century, Mr. Bolton descnbeb the labours of 
perature of the human body ; in one instrument the bulb Fahrenheit, who was bom in 1686 H'is work began in 
was constructed so as to go into the patient's mouth 1706. His skill as a glabS worker was very great and 

Sanctonus, in his “ Commentaries on Galen,” speaks of enabled him to carry out many designs. In his own 
the thermometer “ as a most ancient instrument,” and it account of the instrument he says “ The scale of the 
has been suggested by Cleveland Abbe that the instru- thermometers used for meteorological observations begins 
ment was known before the time of Galileo and that his below with 0° and ends with 96"". The division of the 
work consisted in the addition of a scale. scale depends upon three fixed points, which are obtained 

The first scaled thermometer was made some time m the following manner The first point below at the 
prior to i654l>y Ferdinand 11 ., Grand Duke of Tuscany ; beginning of the scale was found by a mixture of ice 
he filled the bulb and part of the tube with alcohol, and water and sal ammoniac or also sea salt; when a ther- 
then sealed the tube by melting the glass tip, Ferdinand mometer is put in such a mixture the liquid falls until it 
and his brother, Leopold dc Medici, promoted the reaches a point designated as zero , . The second 
establishment in Florence of the Accademia del Cimento, point is obtained when water and Tee are mixed without 
and the accounts of theiij experiments, published in 1667 the salts named ; when a thermometer is put into this 
and translated into English by Waller in 1684, contain ' mixture the liquid stands at 32“, and this I call the 
descriptions of various thermometers made and used by ■ commepcement of freezing .... The third point is 
the mcffibers. One of these old thermometers was at 96’ The alcohol it is expressly staled earlier that 
given by the Grand Duke of Tuscany to the laie^Praf, the thermometers were of two kinds, the one containing 
Babbage, and is now m the Cavendish Laboratory at alcohol, the other mercury—“expands to this hdight 
Cambridge. when the thermometer is placed in the mouth or in the 

In England about the same time Boyle made expert- | armpit of a healthy man and held there until it acquires 

ments on thermometers. His “ Lectures on Cold ” were the temperature of the body.”"" . 

pubhahed m 166510 obedience to the command of the Above this temperatOrothe scale was merely lengthened 
Royal Society, “ imposed on me in such a way that I by dividing the tube into equal spaces, one of the 
thought It would less misbecome me to obey it unskilfully divisions' marked 212° on a certain thermometer was 
than not at all. Especially since from so illustrious a observed to coincide with tIPb boiling point of water, thus 
company (where 1 have the happiness not to be hated) I the division of the fundamental interval between the 
may, in my endeavours to obey and serve them, hoprf^ to freezing point and boiling point into 180 parts was 
find my failings both pardoned and made occasions of accidental. If we take these C^o temperatures as our 
•discovering the truths 1 aimed at." points wf departure, marking them as 32" and 2ia°, the 

The second discourse of these lectures contains some normal temperature of the human body is 98'’'4, not 96^ 
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as on Fahrenheit’s original scale, so that the scale now 
known by his name difTcrs slightly from that originally 
defined by him. Two of his original instruments are id 
the Physical Laboratory at Leyden ; the Treezing points 
as now given by them are at 34'’ 2 and 34'*'i respectively ; 
both of these are mercury thermometers. 

After Fahrenheit’s time came various imitators, each 
with his own special scale ; for an account of them we 
must refer the reader to Mr. Dolton’s pages Among 
them the scales of Reaumur and of Celsius alone survive, 
though, as Mr. Dolton points out, Celsius proposed to 
call the boiling point of water o'’ and its freezing point 
100° , the change to the present centigrade scale was 
made independently in 1743 by Christin, of Lyons, and 
seven years later by Strbmer, a colleague of Celsius at 
Upsala. 

Ri^aumur’s choice of 80° for the temperature of steam 
was made as a result of his experiments on the expansion 
of alcohol. He found that alcohol, diluted with one-fifeh 
water, expanded in volume from 1000 to 1080 when 
raised from the freezing point to the boiling point. 

Mr Bolton IS to be congratulated on his work. He has 
made it most interesting, and it deserves many readers ; 
it 8U ggests the hope that some one may take up similarly 
the history of other physical instruments and write about 
them m as bright and capable a manner. 


THE OXFORD TEXTBOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 

A Treattsi on Zoology, Edited by £ Ray Lankester 
Part If. The Fortfera and Coelenlera. By E, A. 
Minchin, G H. Fowler and G C. Bourne. With an 
introduction by E. Ray Lankester Pp. x + 405. 
(London ; Adam and Charles Black, 1900) 

HE second part of the “Treatise on Zoology,” now 
appearing under the editorship of Prof Ray Lan¬ 
kester, contains six chapters, the work of four different 
authors, graduates of the University of Oxford. An 
introductory chapter by the editor, on the Enterocsla 
and C(£lomocaela, deals with the main divisions of the 
Metazoa; Prof. E. A. Mincbin writes on the Sponges; 
Dr. G H. Fowler on Hydromedusie and Scyphomeduss, 
and Mr. G. C. Bourne on the Anthozoa and Ctenophora. 
The high character of the whole work, of which the 
volume previously published (Part 1 11. Echinoderma) gave 
promise, is fully established by that now before us, and 
it can scarcely be doubted that this treatise will, for some 
lime to come, be regarded as the standard English text¬ 
book for advanced students of zoology. 

The classification of the Metazoa adopted by Prof. 
Lankester in the introductory chapter is based upon the 
work of the most recent writers on animal morphology, 
and differs in several ways from that previously adopted 
in the text-books. The whole animal kingdom having 
first been divided into two grades, the Protozoa and the 
Metazoa, the grade Metazoa is considered as giving rise 
to two branches, (he Parnzoa, or Sponges^ and the 
^ Enterozoa, the latter name being a term previously in¬ 
troduced by Prof. Lankester as a substitute for Haeckel's 
terra Metazoa, but which he now proposes to restrict to 
the second great division of the Metazoa. The view thus 
adopted of the position of Sponges in the animal kingdom 
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is that advocated by Minchin in the present work (see 
p 158); but, ns that author points out, it is one which 
is by no means accepted, at the present time, by other 
leading authorities on the morphology of the Porifera. 

After this main division of the Metazoa, Prof. Lankester 
proceeds to divide the Enterozoa into two branches, the 
£nteroc(£la, or those in which the sole cavity is the 
enteroD, and the CcelomocceTa, those in which the ccelom 
is present as an independent second cavity. It is cer¬ 
tainly open to doubt whether any advantage is gained 
by the introduction, in a work of this character, of these 
new terms to replace the already so widely used Coelentera 
(or Ccelenterata) and Cmlomata. Indeed, Prof. Lankester 
himself appears to regard his new nomenclature as ten¬ 
tatively put forward for the consideration of his fellow 
morphologists, for it is not even adopted in the present 
volume. The title-page bears the name Ccelentera, and 
this is the term used both by Mr. Bourne and Dr. Fowler 
in their sections of the work, the latter wnter making 
use also of the form Ccelenterata (p. 60), to which the 
editor of the treatise takes exception. 

The remaining portion of the introductory chapter 
gives, in a clear and interesting manner, an account of 
the author's views with regard to the ccelom and its re¬ 
lations to the other cavities of the body in the different 
phyla of the Ccelomata (CaMomocccla), together with a 
detailed history of the progress of our knowledge of that 
organ. The discussion of this subject is noteworthy on 
account of the particularly clear statement of the author’s 
theory of the body-cavity relations found in the Mollusca 
and Anhropoda According to this theory, now termed 
the theory of Phlebcedesis, the true coelom is present 
in these groups in a reduced form, whilst the blood-holding 
spaces (hxmncQ^l) are in reality swollen blood-vessels. 
In support of this view, Benham’s work on Magelona 
{Quart Joum, Mur Sci.^ xxxix. 1896) is brought forward. 
The concluding part of the chapter is of interest from 
the great importance attached to the recent work of 
Meyer and of Goodrich on the nephndia and ccclomoducts 
of the marine Chsetopoda, the views of these authors being 
entirely adopted, notwithstanding the fact that they re¬ 
volutionise the prevailing ideas on the subject, ideas 
which owe their origin very largely to Prof. Lankester 
himself. 

Prof. Minchm’s section on the Sponges, we have little 
hesitation in saying, contains the most successful account 
of an animal group which has yet appeared in this treatise. 
It is in many ways a model of what such a general ac¬ 
count should be, and is certainly the most satisfactory 
summary of our knowledge of the Porifera which at 
present exists in any language. It is by no means 
merely a compilation and discussion of facts already pul 
on record by other authors. Much new matter is here 
recorded for the first time—notably the account of the 
development of Clathrina blanca —and a large part of 
the descriptive portions of the chapter is the direct out¬ 
come of the author’s own observation and experience. 
Prof. Minchin’s work as a histologist, which has shown 
him to be an expert in the most recent and delicate 
methods of technique, is well known, but the present 
article proves him to be at the same time a painstaking 
and observant outdoor naturalist. That a sponge is a 
living organism and that each species is specially adapted 
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to the pariicuKar set of natural condUiona under which 
It grow* are facts which are seldom absent from his mind, 
and as a consequence there is a freshness and reality 
about much which he has written that are often absent 
from the writings of the laboratory and museum worker. 

Dr. Fowler’s accounts of the Hydromedusx and Scy- 
phomedusre are, in our opinion, the least satisfactory 
portions of the volume. The style is too concentrated 
and concise totnake the writing effective, and intellectual 
interest has been entirely sacrificed in an attempt to in¬ 
troduce every available fact and to deposit it m a properly 
labelled compartment. The result resembles the syllabus 
of an advanced course of lectures on the groups dealt 
with rather than an intelligible account of those groups. 

In the chapters on Anthozoa and Ctenophora, Mr. 
Bourne presents us with an excellent senes of detailed 
descriptions of particular types, together with a clearly 
stated and well-marshalled body of facts concerning the 
groups as a whole His work will undoubtedly prove of 
great value to both teachers and students. We, however, 
fail to hnd in these two sections that originality of treat¬ 
ment and originality of thought which characteiise Prof ’ 
Minchin's section on the Porifera. I 

The whole work is well illustrated, being in this respect 
a great improvement on the volume of the treatise pre¬ 
viously published (Part III Echinoderma) The figures 
for which Prof. Minchin and Mr Bourne are responsible, 
many of which are original, are specially worthy of 
praise 

THE GRAPHICAL MENSURATION OF 
VAULTS 

II Calcolo Grafico appltcaio alia Misura dclle Volte , 
Prof. Ernesto Breglia 5th sene, vol 1 (Atti del ' 
Reale Istituto dTncoraggiamenln di Napoli, 1S99) ' 

RAPHICAL methods are used to a certain extent in 
the solution of engineering problems, although per¬ 
haps their employment is not so extended as their neat¬ 
ness and Simplicity merit. In some cases, it is true, 
where the simplification is great and the application easy, ' 
they are used practically to the exclusion of other methods. 
But in other cases where a graphical treatment would effect 
almost af great a simplification the methods have never 
been very generally applied. The reason lies, we think, 
in the fact that it requires greater ingenuity to treat a I 
problem graphically than analytically Problems such as | 
occur in practice, even though they may be complicated, 
can generally be hammered out by analytical means 
A good mathematician, no doubt, will he able to find a 
short ciii to the solution, but the engineer, whose ready , 
stock of mathematical knowledge on which he can draw 
with ease amounts to little more than the algebra he 1 
learnt at school and an acquaintance with the principles of ‘ 
the calculus, will be able to work out the solution by dint | 
of determined plodding. With graphical methods it is , 
different. To begin with, the geometrical training which 1 
an English engineer receives at school is a hindrance 
rather than a help, so that when he comes to study 
graphical systems he finds himself in a region unknown 
to him and 15 obliged to disembarrass himself of the 
Euclidean notions acquired in his youth. We are 
afraid that the Englishman will never be quite happy 
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.n using geometrical methods until the groundwork of 
his knowledge is laid with some more suitable teat-book 
than Euclid's Elements. In addition to this, with these 
methods each new problem requires somewhat different 
treatment; it is hard, and often impossible, to lay down 
very definitely the lines on which to pr^eed. The in¬ 
genuity which is consequently required can only be 
obtained, by any except the bom mathematician, by the 
habitual use of the system. 

Prof. E. Breglia's paper illustrates what we have been 
saying The method that he has worked out for measur¬ 
ing the volumes of arches and vaults is extremely neat. 
In the simpler cases it is, as is natural, very much easier 
to follow and apply, and the ease of doing so is such that 
It should commend itself to all who have need to make 
such measurements. In the cases of vaults of more com¬ 
plicated shape the method becomes also more complex ; 
artifices have to be used m order to ''dodge" the more 
' important difficulties. It is just these artifices that are 
so difficult to find when a new problem is attacked. To 
apply Prof Breglia's method to the determination of the 
volume of a vault similar in shape to one of those he has 
examined in the paper before us would be fairly simplci 
even though the shape might be very complicated , to 
apply it to the case of a vault of quite a different shape 
would not be nearly so easy. Prof Bregha has, how¬ 
ever, examined a great variety of cases in a thorough 
manner, and has thus rendered his paper very valuable 

Piof. Breglia’s system has other advantages besides a 
simplicity which enables the volume of a vault of com¬ 
plicated shape to be found without the use of advanced 
mathematics. The accuracy can be increased practically 
nt will by varying the number of sections into which the 
vault IS divided , with analytical methods high accuracy 
is often only attainable by undue complication of the 
mathematics. We are inclined to think, also, with Prof 
Breglia that error is less likely to occur in its use, as 
should any mistake be made it will show itself directly, 
but this IS an advantage that must not be given too great 
weight, as graphical methods possess possibilities of error, 
especially in the interpretation of the results, which are 
not to be met with in other methods’. The system is, 
however, a very useful one, and the paper is worthy the 
careful attention of all those interested m the subject. 

OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Expenmiftial Chemistry, By Lyman C Newell, Ph D. 

Pp XV + 410. (Boston. Heath and Co, 1900) 

Price 5r 

Dr. Nlwell has added one more to the already formid¬ 
able array of elementary science text-books, each of 
which, according to their respective authors, has been 
written to supply a long-felt need. In the present in- 
stan<;e» the object is to promote the more efficient leach¬ 
ing of chemistry by modeni methods ; and m writing his 
book Dr Newell has been actuated by “a desire to pro¬ 
vide a course of study which shall be a judicious 
combination of the inductivMnd deductive methods ” 

We fail to see in what way Dr. Newell's book 
superior to a hundred others of a similar kind. The 
ideal that the author has set before him is a very high 
one, and we should be the last to deprecate any attempts 
to improve upon modern methods of teaching expen- 
mciitaJ science. It is obvious that the time at the dis¬ 
posal of the average student is so limited that it would be 
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f^uite impossible to carry out the logical method con- 
sistenlly^ and at the same time cover any but the ihost 
elementary parts of the subject; the only question is as 
to the nature of the compromise. 

Dr. Newell has attempted to cover a very wide held, 
with the result that a large mount of matter has been 
inserted which is beyond the range of an elementary 
student and of little use to the more advanced. His 
method is one that is excellent in theory, but in practice 
easy to carry to excess. To the title of a treatise on 
elementary chemistry the book lays no claim ; it is 
nothing more than a guide-book for use in the laboratory, 
and must be supplemented by others for detailed informa¬ 
tion ; while as a work of educational value it is by no 
means the most efficient that could be devised. Ele¬ 
mentary students, however, will doubtless find portions of 
It of considerable assistance, for the experiments are 
carefully described, and the illustrations clear. 

The Elements of Darwinism^ a Primer. By A. J 

Ogilvy. Pp. 160. (London Jarrold and Sons, 1901.) 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Thk object of this little book is, as the author states in 
the preface, to give the ordinary non-expert reader an 
intelligent notion of the theory of natural selection There 
15 no doubt that there is scope for such a work, for even 
at the present tune it is remarkable how widespread are 
the Ignorance and misapprehension of Darwin’s teaching 
among the general public. Mr. Ogilvy divides the sub¬ 
ject into three parts . general statement, consisting of 
eleven chapters , illustrations, consisting of seven chap¬ 
ters ; and a third part consisting of nine chapters 
Although keeping fairly well within the limits of Darwin’s 
teaching, the author shows some ongmaliiy of treatment, 
and has not slavishly followed the custom so prevalent at 
one time of simply rearranging the facts collected by our 
great master and dishing them up as an original contri¬ 
bution to science. Several new illustrations of Darwinian 
principles are introduced, some of them appropriate and 
forcible, others less appropriate and in some cases alto¬ 
gether questionable. In the chapter on flight, for 
example, the author attempts to define two kinds “ Now 
some birds fly chiefly by muscular, some by nervous 
power.” The condor and the albatross are quoted as 
examples of the former, and the partridge as an example 
of the latter. The principles which have governed the 
author in classifying the contents of the various chapters 
are not in all cases clear, and a rearrangement might 
have been made in some instances with ad\antage. One 
other very obvious defect is the too facile exposition of 
evolutionary steps which are at present difficult to under¬ 
stand, and of which the course is confessedly obscure. 
The kind of reader for whom Mr. Ogilvy has written his 
book is just the person upon whom such treatment would 
produce an impression or dogmatic security. In spile of 
these defects, however, any one previously ignorant of the 
subject who carefully reads the volume cannot fail to 
acquire a fairly sound idea of Darwinism, and this is all 
that the author claims to have had m view It should be 
added that the manuscript has been read by Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who docs not, however, hold himself 
responsible for all the statements. IL M. 

Za Betteraye d Sucre Par L. Malpeaux Pp 206. (Paris : 

Mayson and Gauthier-Villars. No date.) Price 

fr. 2.5a 

This small volume, one of the series known as “ TEncy- 
clop^ie scientifique des Aide-Memoire,” is prefaced by a 
few general considerations upon the importance of the 
sugar beet. In the optpning chapter the history and die 
present state of cultivation, as well as the future of the 
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sugar beet, are dealt with. As regards tb^ future it ib 
interesting to note that as the supply alres^v meets or 
even exceeds the demand, the only nope helo out to the 
cultiyatpr is an increase in the consumption of sugar. 
Tfie, second chapter treats shortl;^ of the production of 
sugar in the plant. A brief description of the diflferent 
varieties of b^c is followed by a chapter on the produc- 
doti of seed This is pqrhaps the most interesting portion 
of the volume before us. In it the methods of selection, 
physical, chemical and genealogical, the culture of seed 
plants and the analysis of the roots are given at some 
length. Then follow chapters on the influence of climate 
and soil and manures. The important fact that the beet 
removes from the soil very little else than carbon, hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen, and therefore the manures supplied to 
It benefit the crops which follow, is duly insisted on Two 
short chapters on sowing, hoeing and thinning are fol¬ 
lowed by one on diseases, insect and other pests. Al¬ 
though a number of remedies, such as sprinUmg with 
cooper arsenite, &c., are mentioned, proper cultivation is 
upneld as the most important factor m preventing and 
overcoming such diseases and insect ravages The 
remaining pages arc devoted to the harvesting and 
^ storage, the marketing, and, in connection therewith, the 
analysis of the juice and the cost of cultivation. 

The illustrations are clearly drawn and the curves 
showing annual production of roots, &c., are a valuable 
feature of the book. A bibliography of the subject, in 
which French authors only are mentioned, is attached. 
The addition of an index would add to the value of this 
useful monograph J. £ M. 

Asstmiliation chlorophyhenne et la Structure des Plantes. 

By Dr. Ed. Griffon, Pp 106 (Pans . Georges Carrd 

el C. Naud.) Price 2 francs. 

VEvoluiion du Pigment. By Dr. C Bohn. Pp 96. 

(Same publishers ) Price 2 francs 

These two m.inuals belong to the biological section of 
the valuable *‘Scientia” senes, each volume of which 
contains authoritative descriptions of subjects in which 
progress is being made 

Dr. Griffon’s brochure deals with a subject which has 
engaged the attention of many physiological botanists 
Numerous detennmations have been made of the physico¬ 
chemical properties of chlorophyll , and the experimental 
methods employed to measure the changes resulting 
from the action of its functions have been so much im¬ 
proved in recent years that valuable results are frequently 
obtained But there is a matter which has almost been 
left in the background, namely, the influence of the 
structure of plants on the decomposition of carbon dioxide. 
It 15 true that important data have been obtained upon 
this subject, but they are chiefly from special points of 
view, and no general conclusions have been reached. 
Dr Griffon reviews the work which has been done upon 
this subject, both as regards plants which naturally differ 
among themselves in anatomical characters and plants of 
the same species of which the structural differences are 
due to varying conditions as regards light, heat, hygro- 
metric state, presence of various mineral salts, &c A 
chapter upon the nature and measurement of assimilation 

plants precedes this treatment, and one on the pnnupal 
factors determining the rate at which carbon dioxide is 
decomposed concludes the book. Dr. Griffon succeeds 
in presenting a connected account of researches and 
results of interest to all students of botany 

Dr. Bohn’s book opens with a general statement of cell 
structure, bacteria and pHgmentary bodies. He then 
deals in succession with the constitution and biology of 
pigm^tSi modifications of pigment in or^oisins, evolu¬ 
tion of pigment in various groups of animals, and 
utilisation of colour in nature for protective and other 
purposes. 
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'iSTTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[7%r Editor doir not Md kimtolf rtsponsihU for opinions 
pressod bp., kit sorrospondonts. p/iither son He undertake 
to roturn, or to torrtspond with the writers rejected 
manuscripts intmsded for thss or any other part Nature, 
Ho notrce is taken if anonymous couimunieottons.] ' 

Scope of Ihe Royel Society, 

As A general prmaple it U not desirable to make the affairs of 
the Royal Society a subject Of public discussion. The question 
to be submiUeil 10 the cODSideratlon of the fellows on May 9 is, 
however, of sufficient general interest to justify an exception. 

The nolice given has been short, and I am unable to be 
present No vote is to be taken It will, therefore, not be too 
late to draw attention to some facts which appear to me to have 
been overlooked. 

The starting point of the matter as It is presented to the 
Society is contained in the following statement .— 

"The Society exists for the promotion of Natural Knowledge. 
The interpretation of the term ' Natural Knowledge,' according 
Co the present practice of the Royal Society, assigns to it a range 
from Mathematics to the vanous Biological sciences, and this 
secures the inclusion of Che scientific study of man m hia biological 
relations It has been argued that this range might be properly 
increased by the inclusion of the scientific study of man in his 
reasoning, social and historical relations. It may, indeed, be 
further contended that the Society should include in its scope all 
branches of Natural Knowledge which are capable of consecutive 
.\nd ordered development Such a test would permit the inclusion 
of subjects such as Psychology, Economics, Historical Science 
and Philology in the widest sense of the term, which, under the 
present practice of the Society, may be deemed excluded, but 
which, when pursued as they now arc by the most capable 
sludenis, in a scientific spirit and by scientific methods, do fall 
within the domain of Natural Knowledge. The investigation, 
for instanccp of the phenomena of the origin and variations of 
human speech, of the beliefs and customs nf primitive man, of 
the production and distribution of wealth, of the laws which 
govern the development of political societies, is an investigation 
into natural phenomena in a sense which the progress made in 
our conceptions of nature during the last two centuries seems to 
justify ” 

Now 1 have always understood—and my impression is con¬ 
firmed by the highest authority—that admission to the Society is 
actually open to anyone who has promoted Natural Knowledge, 
in whatever held, by scientific inethods. The open door may 
not have been taken advantage of, but 1 am not aware that there 
IS the smallest ground for believing that it has ever been closed 
What I wish to draw attention to is that though the actual 
representation of the subjects enumerated above may not have 
been as full ai it might have been, I am unable to agree that 
they, "under the present practice of the Society, may be deemed 
excluded " A rather cursory inspection of the names of those 
who have been fellows, or have been elected daring the last 
twenty yaars, confirms my opinion. Under Economics I find 
Hey wood, Newmarch, Sir James Caird, Jevons, Palgrave, 
Sir Robert Giflkn, Charles Booth and Shaw-Lefevre. I 
am under the impression that for the period this is a very fair, 
if not actually adequate, representation of economic science 
Histori^l Science, 1 presume, must be taken to include uchx 
ology and ethnography, otherwise these will have again to be 
" deemed excluded.^ Assuming that this is not so, I End the 
names of General Piit-RIvers, Sir Augustus Franks, Canon 
Cireenwell, Tylor, Penrose and, In the list now recommended 
by the Council, of Arthur Evans. Of Historians, in a restricted 
sense, 1 End Dean Stanley and Sir Henry Howorth, and, if 
Privy Councllfors are included, of Bryce and John Morley. And 
with regard to the class of Privy Councillors, It is to be re¬ 
marked that although any one is eligible it is apparently rare 
for any to be elected without something more than mere 
political QualiEcations. Philology has been more weakly 
reuresentea ; sUll, I End the names of the Dean of Canterbury, 
Afeacander Ellis, Sir Henry Rawllnson and Bryan Hodgson. 
And if Psychology Ends its only represenuiive at the moment in 
Lloyd Morgan, It Is, I believe, an open secret that Herbert 
Spencer might, had he thought Et, have been a fellow of the 
Society, 

Besides the names I have enumerated, 1 am very much dis¬ 
posed to doubt if a score can be enumerated, or perhaps even 
half that number, of others m the same Eelda who during the 
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last twenty years possessed conspicuous claims to adniisaion to 
the Society. Nor can I believe tMt if men like the late Bishops 
of Oxford knd London or Frcemsji had been willing to become 
candidetes there would have been any likelihood or their b»ng 
unsuccessful. Like Thorold Rogers, whom I often urged to 
Allow himself to be proposed, they not have dnired 
admisAon. ^ W, T Thisei.ton-Dyer. 

Kew, May 6. 

The Spectra of Carboti Monoxide and Silicon 
Compounds 

A PAPER published by Prof. Hartley {PTot, Hoy. Soc. vol. 
Ixvin. pp 109-112, March, 1901) reminds me of some 
observations on the spectra of the compounds of silicon with 
fluorine and hydrogen (SiFI^ and SiH^), made by me several 
years ago and published in Wtedemanfis Annaien\\o\. xxi. pp 
427-437, 1S84). As they seem to be not without some interest, 
and a deEniie explanation of them has, so far as I know, not 
been given till now, I may be permitted to give here a short 
account of the principal contents of my little paper. 

A vacuum tube Elled with Sihl^ ^tid procurea from Gcissler 
Nachfolger, m Bonn, showed a spectrum of which the greatest 
part consisted in the well developed band spectrum due to 
carbonic oxide, besides which there appeared the eight beautiful 
blue lines, or rather stripes, that seemed (at least then) to be 
characteristic of SiFlj. Now there is nothing wonderful about 
the presence of traces of the carbonic oxide spectrum in a 
vacuum tube, as is well known, but in our case U was so pre¬ 
dominant, as if one had not simply to deal with impurities, but 
on the contrary,^ as if it was the principal part of the phenom¬ 
enon Intending to clear up the circumstances, I tried to pre¬ 
pare vacuum tubes from which the piesence of carbonaceous 
matter, as well as of air and moisture, were as much as possible 
excluded, and Enally the SiFl| gas was developed from a mix¬ 
ture of pure glass and flourspar powder and also purest sul^ihuric 
acid in an apparatus composed entirely of glass and sealed directly 
to a Toepler mercurial pump All stop cocks and sliding pieces 
that want greasing were totally avoided. Nevertheless, the 
carbonic oxide spectrum remained in Us very predominant 
position; at low pressures it was even present almost alone, as if 
one were working on a carbonic oxide tube containing some 
impurities due to silicon combinations Sometimes, it is true, 
the carbonic oxide bands were less brilliant, and the blue stripes 
(belonging to SiFl4 ?) more prevailing, from what cauae I do not 
know, but still the carbonic oxide spectrum always remained 
well Visible I'erhaps it is worth mentionnig that sometimes 
there were seen four additional lines situated more towards the 
violei end of the spectrum, and occasionally, also, some ^reen 
ones Also the well-known swan spectrum could be obtained, 
especially when the discharges of a Leyden jar vrere sent through 
the vacuum tube. Even tubes illuminated in the well-known 
manner without the use of electrodes still showed the carbonic 
oxide spectrum in its predominant position. If some traces of 
OX)gen had been developed from moisture, which, as is well 
known, it is almost impossible to totally remove from the glass 
apparatus used, and this had, by combining with some caroon- 
aceoui compound present in the lube given rise to some traces of 
carbonic oxide, then one could, so far as I know, only have 
expected a rather faint spectrum due to it 1 do not know if 
the Buggeslion of carbon oeing contained in the element silicon 
IS at all acceptable, according to present knowledge, but at all 
events the bnlliant appearance of the CO bands awaits, as I 
believe, a lufEcient explanation. 

In a rather high vacuum this CO spectrum is not seeo, but 
there are visible (except lines due to mercury, hydrwen, &c.) 
some lines also observable in highly exhausted tuMs fUled with 
carbonaceous compounds, but which, as I found in the latter case, 
only appear when luminous points are seen at the electrodes and 
the glass Covers that partially surround them. As I found those 
lin^ to coincide witn lines observed in the spark spectrum of 
SiFl^alhigh pressures, this so-called vacuum spectrum probably 
belongs to some silicious m^ter evolved out of the above- 
mantioqcd glass coven by the'Action of the said bright points. 

UndArsuitable conditions SiH^ also showed the carbonic oxide 
and swan spectrum, and as well the one ascribed to hydrogen, 
this latter especially being seen at lower pressures, whilst of a 
silicon spectrum nothing was observable- Only at higher 
pressu^, by the aid of spark discharge some of the Unea were 
obtaiitsd that had been seen formerly in the spark spectrum of 
SiFL 
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A* wy principal object in iheae leseaichei hn<i only been to 
get rid of Ute carbon Bpectrum (though in vain)| I did not mnlce 
any meaiurenemi of wave-length. Later on, ai many labora 
loricB were provided with powerful spectroKopic apparaiua, I 
did not bolieve It to be any longer worth while to work on the 
Bubjeot with Bmall inslrumeniii, noping tome other inveitigater 
would take care of it, 1 should be very glad if the preflent note 
wonid induce some speclrosuopist to control and further pursue 
my obacrvations In addition, some researches with very strong 
BparkB Bcem to me to be very desirable 

Berlin. Karl v. We&endonk. 

The Dust of Blood-Rain." 

1 HAVE handed to Prof. Judd the specimena of *' blood-rain 
duM collected by me in Sicily, as mentioned in your issue of 
March aS. It may be remem^red that the dust was collected 
from three tables on the terrace of the hotel, and that I brought 
home that from the most favourably situated table in the wet 
state in which it was obtained Thi^ has since been dried and 
weighed, with the result that, as I expected, the density of the 
fall was greatest on this table, being equivalent to 9^ tons per 
square mile. The average given by the other two tables was 
54 tons per square mile. 

The largest value is probably the best, but if we take the 
mean we shall be within the mark in saying that the density 
of the fall near the theatre at Taormina was about 7 Ions to the 
square mile Arthur W. Kucker. 


A Convenient Pnmary Cell. 

In your " Notes" of April 18 (p. 594) you give an account of 
the new cell—the Cupron-eleracnt—brought out by the Accumu- 
lacor Industries Company. Without intending any disparagement, 
will you allow me io point out that the cell, with the exception 
of the special form of copper oxide for which the company justly 
claim credit, was invented long ago by Latande, but does not 
appear to be known so widely as its merits deaeT\e I have' 
usH the cell for a considerable time, the poailive plate takiifg' 
the foim of a plate of copper faced on one side with granular 
copper oxide held in its pUce by a piece of copper gauze, and 
can corroborate the statements as to its very low resistance ahd 
great constancy For elementary work, where resistances of a 
few hundredths of an ohm are to compared and a gslvanoraeter 
of n^ligible resistance used, I have found it most valuable 
Another form of the cell, in which the copper plate is merely 
painted with a mixture of copper oxide powder and gum and 
then heated until the latter chars, is very readily set up, but has 
a rather greater internal resistance Where this is desirable it 
may be regulated within considerable limits by making the cell 
a "sawdust Lalande," which has obvious advantages on niher 
grounds, A. £ Munb\ 

Kelsted. - 

Through the kindness of the Editor I sm able to reply to 
Mr Munby's interesting letter 1 did not intend by my note to 
imply that the " Cupron-element" was an entirely new com¬ 
bination, and indeed suggested that its chief claim to novelty 
lay in the conslruclion of the copper oxide plate, The Accu¬ 
mulator Industries, Lid ,it is only fair to say, fully acknowledge 
in iheir circular that the cell is developed from the copper oxide 
element of Lalande and Chaperon. It is interesting to have 
Mr, Munby’s tesbmony to the convenience of the cell, which is^ 

I believe, used to a considerable extent on the Continent, but, as 
your correspondent says, is not very widely known in England. 

Thk Writer of the Nojk 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 

NDER the auspices of the Board of Agriculture a 
committee was appointed last summer to take into 
consideration the conditions under which agricultural 
seeds are at present sold, and to report whether any 
further measures can, with advantage, m taken to secure 
the maintenance of adequate standards of punty and 
germmatiqg power. 

I'he committee met on ten occasions and examined 
upwards of thirty witnesses, seed-merchants, farmers 
and scientific witnesses, including Mr Carruthera, Mr. 
Gilchrist, Mf. Hall, Profs. T. Johnson, McAIpine and 
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Somerville. The evidjepce of these witfkessei is now 
pubhshed as a Blue-book, whilst the report of the 
committee is issued separately. 

Taking the report hrst, the committee find that there 
13 [now] no wide-spread complaint of the quality of seeds 
bold throughout the country. The committee, further, 
think that every encouragement should be given to seed- 
merchants to give a guarantee with the seeds they sell, 
and that farmers should be advised to buy only subject to 
such guarantee and to test the seeds they have purchased. 
To focihtate this the committee recommend the establish¬ 
ment of one central seed-testing station under Govern¬ 
ment auspices, with the aid and counsel of a small 
committee of experts. The report is signed by all the 
members of the committee Two of their number, Sir 
W. T. Thiselton-Dyer and Mr. Leonard G. Sutton, while 
agreeing generally with the findings of the committee, 
raise objections to the proposal to establish a Govern¬ 
ment seed-testing station. 

It is satisfactory to hear that the general quality of the 
seeds sold has greatly improved of late years This 
I improvement is, no doubt, in great measure due to the 
passing of the Adulteration of Seeds Act, an Act, it may 
^ pointed out, which was promoted by the seedsmen 
themselves, who desired to purify their business from 
seed-killing, seed-dyeing and other questionable practices 
which had been allowed to grow up to such an extent 
that it was difficult for a merchant to avoid conniving 
at, if not practising them. 

At present, so far as the large firms are concerned, 
there is in general no question as to the excellence of the 
seeds they sell, and Chose who, like ihe writer of the 
present notice, have had the opportunity of witnessing 
ihe care taken in selecting the seed and in afterwards 
cleaning it and preparing it for market will corroborate 
this statement With the smaller dealers, especially in 
some parts of Wales and Ireland, the case seems different. 
There the farmers often buy relatively small quantities of 
seeds of low quality and equally low price from local 
tradesmen, ironmongers, cornfaclora and the like, who 
have no other knowledge of seeds than such as is 
necessary for securing the best means of disposing of 
them. It 15 especially for the protection of small, and 
often Ignorant, farmers that the seed-testing station is 
intended 

All the large firms test their own seeds and the seeds 
they buy from the Continent or elsewhere. Moreover, 
they grow them in their own trial grounds. They do this 
on a very much larger scale than would be possible in 
a seed-testing station. 

Some of the smaller firms, and perhaps some of the 
large houses also, occasionally make use of the seed- 
control stations at Zurich or Halle, and they find it a 
grievance that they have to send to Switzerland or 
Germany for information which obviously could as well 
be obtained here. Indeed, the botanists of the Royal 
Agricultural Society (Mr. Carnithers) and of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland (Mr McAlpine), 
and perhaps others, do untlertake to test seeds for the 
members of their several societies, or, under certain 
conditions, for outsiders. 

These tests, wherever they be made^ have reference to 
the ** purity" of the seed, its germinating power and its 
'^genuineness.’' By purity is meant frei^om from seeds 
01 weeds or other admixtures. The germinating power 
IS tested by the percentage of seeds in any given sample 
which, under favourable conditions, is found to produce 
healthy seedlings. Theoretically arhundred per cent, 
should grow, In practice the percentage may, without 
fault of the seedsman, be, in certain cases, much below 
this, but it is satisfactory indeed when one thinks of the 
many contingencies to which the clover plant is subjected 
to find It to ^ quite common for 98 per cent, of the seed 
to grow. When one thinks of the humble bees, and the 
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mice a]ld^llK cata and the victaaitudes of the climate, it 
seems remarkable that such a percentage of good seed 
should ever be obtained. 

What seedsmen mean by the genuineness ” is 
another matter, but one of extreme importance. It would 
be quite impossible even for an expert to recognise seed 
of a particular stock or breed, say of broccoli or turnip. 
There are good stocks and bad " stocks ” of these, but 
they cannot be distinguished by their seeds. A mere 
seed-testing station, private or official, could render no 
assistance in such easel The only way to test the 
genuineness of a slock is to grow it and watch it through¬ 
out the season. Obviously the purchaser could not wait 
(or that, he must trust to the good faith and reputation 
of the seedsman. 

Considering, then, the vast scale on which seed-testing 
and seed-trials are now made by the leading firms and 
the limited ^ale on which seeds can be tested at a seed- 
testing station, and, further, bearing m mind that the 
ordinary seed-trials give no indication of genuineness/' 
we do not see that the farmer for his immediate practical 
purposes would be materially benefited by a seed-testing 
station. It would answer his purpose very much belter 
to devote a little care to testing the seeds for himself 
from a sample procured some weeks before he required 
to sow for a crop. The seedsman, in his turn, should 
give a guarantee that the bulk should be equal, or 
closely approximate, to the sample. We say closely 
approximate because so numerous and so varied are 
the vicissitudes to which the seed is, or may be, exposed 
that some latitude, say to 5 or even 10 per cent, would 
only be reasonable. 

Farmers in general sow much too thickly, so that a 
lower percentage than is theoretically desirable might 
well be condoned in practice if the seed were good of its 
kind. 

While saying so much we are far from wishing to 
undervalue the importance of research-stations wherein 
the phenomena of germination as well as other physio¬ 
logical and pathological processes might be studied 
from the point of view of research. Associated with a 
small tnaJ-gTOund, such stations would be very valuable 
for the investigation of the properties and mode of life, 
not only of old well-known crops, but also of new intro¬ 
ductions. It IS just here that tne value of the “crank of 
a scientific man’' would show itself. One of the 
witnesses objected to placing such a man at the head of 
a Government seed-testing station because ** they get so 
infallible and then they take notions in their heads ” 

it 15 as well to see ourselves as others see us. We 
should hkve thought infallibility in this connection was a 
sign of nescience rather than of science 

Maxwell T. Masters. 


TJ/E MARINE RESOURCES OF THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, 

HE above is the title of a paper by Dr J E. Duerden, 
^ich, with a senes of appendices, has lately been 
issued as an extra number of the West Indian Bulletin — 
the official journal of the Iqipenal Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the West Indies, As read, it formed the leading 
feature of a recent Congress at Barbados, held under 
the auspices of the aforenamed Department, at which 
representatives of all the West Indian Islands were 
present, and it sets forth in a concise and connected 
form the essence of all that has transpired in the utilisa¬ 
tion for economic purposes of the rich resources of the 
West Indian seas, tn the first part of the paper the 
fisheries of Jamaica, the Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward 
Islands, Trinidad, SL Viheent, British Guiana and 
Honduras are each dealt with in turn, mainly from the 
statistical standpoint, and then, in descending zoological 
order, there are treated the principal marine resources 
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from the Mammals to the Sponges, The history of a 
movement of recent years to establish in the West Indies 
a marine biological station is next fully sketched, and 
its defence strengthened by a plea based on a com¬ 
parison of the work achieved by institutions of the desired 
order existing elsewhere. 

The paper shows that, in their utilisation, the marine 
resources of the West Indian Islands have long played a 
too limited part in the maintenance of the Colony itself, 
and that they fall short through being nowhere under the 
control of an organised plan. The yearly value of the 
fish caught is estimated at ^0,000/., against that of fish 
imported at 147,000/,, which is thus nearly five times the 
greater, while attention is directed to a diminution in the 
supply of the West Indian turtle and a decadence in moie 
especially the “sea egg” industry, due to the effects of 
over-hshing and lack of scientific treatment, and, in the 
case of the turtle, due also to the “ceaseless capture of 
adults." Dr. Duerden, in discussing the remedies for 
these shortcomings, shows conclusively that they lie in a 
restocking process to be based on a practical knowledge 
of the life-history of the species rather than the establish¬ 
ment of closed seasons Perusal of his paper shows 
that the importance of these two industries to the traders 
and inhabitants of the islands is so great that, under the 
present circumstances, immediate action should be insti¬ 
tuted on their behalf. 

Concerning the question offish-capture, Dr Duerden 
refers at some length to an unsuccessful attempt made in 
1898 to gauge the trawling capacity of certain of the 
West Indian seas. He gives in full a copy of the log of the 
vessel employed, and in discussing the alleged failure he 
expresses the conviction that the venture (which was a 
private one) was too early suspended, and shows reason 
tQ conclude that the further introduction of northern 
methods without reference to tropical conditions is not 
likely to be successful. Claiming satisfaction for line- 
fishing at 200 fathoms, he is led to advocate the stake- 
net method lately introduced from America as specially 
fitted for use in bays and lagoons, if not among the coral 
reefs themselves. His paper shows that he has thoroughly 
mastered all bianches of his subject, and proves beyond 
previous experience that the West Indian seas contain a 
rich fauna, which, systematically handled on scientific 
lines, ought materially to increase the resources of the 
islands, and thereby to aid in raising them from their 
present unsatisfactory condition. 

Dr. Duerden institutes comparisons between the re¬ 
sults obtained at the West Indies and those begotten of 
trained supervision and the establishment of a fisheries 
bureau, with its necessary plant and equipment, at the 
Cape and elsewhere, and he with much naivety dwells 
upon the facts as calculated to affect, by c^petition, the 
Sponge industry of the Bahamas, BnanciaUy the most 
important industry the Colony can boast. He points 
with justifiable emphasis to the need in the West Indies 
of a fisheries establishment, regarding it as a pressing 
necessity to enable the colonists to keep pace with the 
times and fully to maintain their position in compelHion 
and advancement beside the rest of the world 

Conspicuous amonf^ the marine biological establtsh- 
menlB to which he points as exemplary, are those which 
have arisen m relation to the agricultural departments 
of localities at which the/are placed ; and the suggestion 
arises that a similar extension should be granted the 
Agridultqral Department of the West Indies,,now wholly" 
bp^icaL ' Of the success ^rhich has attended the work 
in hf^iqipcnic botany which Dr, D- Moms, the indefatig¬ 
able dtrtctor of this 'Department, has achieved in the 
short period ^hich has elapsed since its foundation, our 
Tcmttn arc aware : and we afe informed by a local 
auihoriiy that he' is eihinently desirous of the extension 
Of hi| aphere of influence in the direction of economic 
zoolpfy. In Dr. Duerden he has at hand the one man 
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whof by tramiDff and experience, ii nvo«t familiar with the 
neiahboudng West Indian seaa and all that pertami 
to nsfieries work upon them. Perusal of Dr, Duerden’s 
paper is convindng as to the urgency of this matter, and 
we coQlidcr that the Government and those in charge 
of the Agricultural Department of the West Indies ^oura 
be well advised did they provide, properly equipp^, a 
laboratory of which he should be put in charge. To do 
so would be but to give the Department equal chances 
with others under Imperial control, to which it is closely 
akin. 

Concerning the economic zoology of the West Indian 
seas then, everything tends to show that at the present 
time circumstances so combine that it may be said all is 
ripe for the initiation of a new departure, under which 
systematic work and orcnnisation, guided by the light o( 
science, may be proht^ly brought to bear. The local 
Press are advocating this course, and the special publica¬ 
tion of Dr. Duerden’s paper is the expression on the part 
of those best competent to judge of its desirability. 
Given this, and the scientific knowledge of the move¬ 
ments and life-histones of the denizens of the seas which 
would thus be obtainable, the hatcheries, curing-houses, 
wharves and trading-fleet would follow in due course; | 
and It is certain that a moderate amount of assistance 
bestowed in the direction we have indicated might be 
the means of placing the depressed colonies in an im¬ 
proved position, and of thereby lessening their constantly- 
recurring charge upon the mother country 


THE LATE MR SEEBOHM^S TRAVELS IN 
ARCTIC EUROPE AND ASIA} 

HE two well-known volumes, respectively entitled 
".Siberia in Europe” and "Siberia in Asia," in 
which Mr Seebohm described his bird-nesting expedi¬ 
tions to the Pelchora (1875) and Yenesei (1^77) valleys, 
having long been out of print, the author determined to 
combine (and to some extent condense) the two narra¬ 
tives, and to issue them in single volume form The 
greater portion of this task been accomplished 
when if was unhappily brought fo an abrupt close by the 
untiVdeJy death 01 the talented apthor Its completion 
was, thud of necessity left to atigth^ hand, ' Although 
thO edhor has ndl thought fit to make his idep^ity known 
to tb^ ^Oblic, he may be congratulated on the tact and 
skill wifh which be has carried out his share of the work 
In one respect, and one respect only, are we disposed 
to dnd fault with the editor; and this in regard to the 
title chosen for the volume. In this respect, indeed, both 
author and editor are singularly unfortunate. " Siberia 
in Europe," the title of the first volume Of the original 
work, is a geographical absurdity, and " Birds of Siberia" 
is but little, ir at all, better For, in the first place, at 
least half of the tract of country through which the author 
ti^velled has not the faintest shadow of a claim to be 
termed “ Siberia," and, secondly, birds form by no means 
the sole topic on which the author discourses. “ Egg- 
huntuiff in high latitudes," or some such title, would, we 
think, nave been a far preferable designation 
Since Mr. Seelrahm's account of his Journey along the 
Yenesei was reviewed at considerable length in these 
columns when the original work was published, a very 
brief notice will aumce on the present occasion. 
710 author’s ibain obiect was to obtain nests, eggs 
nd young of bifds whose breeding habits were pre¬ 
viously almost or entirely unknown ; and his success in 
discovering the breeding places of the grey plover^ little 
stint and other kinds of his favourite Charadnids 
are now matters of history. Migratibn was also a 
favourite subject of study and speculation on the part of 

1 Th« Birds of Sibeiift; ■ Hcoord of r Nitunllil'i Visit to ibe Vftlliyi 
of UlO Peichon Rild VenKBei " By HcnTy ^ehebm. Fp. alx -f 51a. 
Ithetmed (Lodtfoa* Ifurriy, i9oi> PrlMiB#, net. 
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Mr. ^ebohm; and although ym may be^unable to asseiHio 
all his views and opinions with regard to this plienooAienon» 
his account (p 203) of the rush of migratiog birds on 
Heligoland must remain fresh and interesting mr all titOe. 

".From the darkness m the east," he writes, "cloudsof 
birds were continpally emerging in an^ unuiteiTuptcd 
stream i a few swerved from their course, fluttered for a 
moment as if dazzled by the light, and then gradually 
vanished with the rest in the western glooia . . 1 should 
be afraid to hazard a guess as to the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands that must have passed in a couple of hours «... 
The scene from the balcony of the lighthouse waset^ually 
interesting ; in every direction birds were flying like a 
swarm of bees, and every few seconds one flew against 
the glass." 

And Mr. Seebohm is equally happy when deicribitag 
the habits of the birds and their young on the Hindnt, 
which formed the main object of his expeditions. The 
most striking illustrations in the book are undoubtedly 
those of the nest and young of the grey plover an«L little 
stint, but as these appeared in Nature on a former 
occasion they are not repeated here, and we prefer to 



Fit.. I.—A group of willow-grouse (From "'Tho Birds of Siberia ") . 


give, as an example of Mr. Wbymperis illustrations, the 
exquisite cut of willow-grouse which stands at the head 
nf chapter xii. 

But, as we have already indicated, Mr. Seebohm by ho 
means conlined his attention to bi^s, and his notes ob 
the Samoyedes of the Petchora should form interesting- 
reading to all students of anthropology, while his obser¬ 
vations on reindeer can scarcely fail to attract all those 
who make a special study of the deer tribe, The sports¬ 
man, too, will find much interesting matter in many of 
Mr. Seebohm's pages. ' 

Our opinion of the manner in which^ the editor has 
carried out his task has been already expressed; but we 
think he would have been wiser bed ne cut out the penuk> 
timate paragraph of the last chapter, which contains, 
certain very unnecessi^ reflections on the mode of too- 
logical work in vogue in this country. 

As an interesting and well-written acoount of two' 
adventurous journeys through little-known mosquito-' 
haunted regions, the work should attract a Urge cirme ofi 
readers. R. L. > 
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SCOfQH SCENERY AND GEOLOGY.* 

HE five-and-lhirty years which have elapsed 9mce 
the firbt edition of this work fippeared have wit¬ 
nessed ereat advances in certain departinents of geology, 
,;;,peciaJfy those which are all-important in that of Scot¬ 
land. In 1^5 the northern and central Highlands were 
confidently asserted to be metamorphosed Silunan sedi¬ 
ments, and the complexities of the southern uplands were 
unsuspected. Now the secret of the Highlands and the 
mystery of the Lowlands have been discovered, thanks 
mainly to Prof. Lapwofth, and although riddles yet re¬ 
main unsolved in the former, particularly near the 
southern border, the members of the Survey can work 





omissions, for several points, open to debate in r865, 
may now be taken for granted ; while on others, opinion^ 
then commonly entertained are now repudiated. For 
instance, we are no longer told that the greywacke and 
sl^ale of the southern uplands have been in some place» 
changkd-intQ serpentine, felstone or granite. 

But, though many disputed points are now settled,, 
others still remain. Personally, we should not assume 
that an ice-sheet had crossed from Scandinavia'to the 
eastern coast of England, or had deposited the boulder 
clay on the northern heights of London , we should not 
have left, without fuller discussion, the possibility of the 
, larger lake basins being mainly formed oy earth flexures 
[ after the valleys had been excavated ; nor should we 
have so readily accepted the parallel roads of 
Lochaber as produced on the shores of lakes the 
waters of which were retained by dams of ice. 
But time will settle these disputes, as it has 
settled, during the last quarter of a century, 
differences yet more fundamental. Enough to 
say that the new edition of “The Scenery of 



Fic a —Erect Conifaroiu uee ui beuli, Gnluiii tile of Mull. 


Fjq r.—Bcig o' Tnmi Wick jCliffa of Old Red Flagsione, illiieiiBung bedding, 
* joinlH ■nd weathering ) 


Scotland ” ought to be the compadion of every 
one who does not visit the country merely to 
kill animaU or to say he has been there. The 
itineraries at the end, witli their references to 
the volume, and the four maps, bringing out so 
dearly the geology and physical features, lirill 
teach the traveller, pleasantly and as easily aa 
may be, to interpret the works of nature in Ihai 


with conAdance on their leading principles of interpreta¬ 
tion. Eveil since 1887, the date of the second edition, 
hO small advances have been made, so that we are not 
surprised to read that the present edition has been 
thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. Since 
the first one, in faqi, Ihv greater part of the book has 
been rewritten, and so much new matter incorporated 
ihat we soon lose our way in trying to compare the two 
volumes page by page. In some respects there are 

^ "The Seiiiarv of Bcotlaiid viawed In Connedtion wlih lu Phyoloal 
t^logy." By Sir Archibald Oelkk Third edition. Wilh foyr bmm end 
.nmnaroqi lUiwnUikiia. Pp. eeii + 54& (Lendoni Micmillen ind Co. 
l.td , ipbr.) Price lor. Mt 


wonderful land. 

The excellent ilhistrations-l-rpuch more numerous and 
far better executed than those \n' the first edition—of 
which we give specimens, will greatly help the learner. 
Besides this, the book, though so much enlarged, has 
not lost its onginal litemry efeann. We have always con^ 
sldered ihe first edkion to rise even beyond the high levet 
which the author is wont to maintain, and so took up this 
with some apprehension that, as often happens in reaf 
life, the chila bad lost its beauw m growing up. A 
changathere has-been; the book.has reached its full 
staturetat retains its attractiveness, while it tans incrOaised 
in porwdr. Hance, in congratulating Sir Archibald Geikie 
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on this appropriate close to his more professional work, 
we express an earnest hope that it will be not a few yean 
before the inevitable/w is written on his scientific and 
literary career. T. G. B. 


DINNER TO SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 

complimentary dinner to Sir Archibald Geikie on 
^ May 1, provided n means of giving public expres¬ 
sion to the regard in which he is held, not only in the 
scientiRc world, but also by leaders in other branches of 
intellectual activity The representative character of the 
dinner was very noteworthy, as will be seen from the 
following list of those present — 

Rt lion. Lord A vebu^. Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir G G Stokes, 
fiart , Sir F Abel, Bart, Major-General Sir J Donnelly, 
Admiral Sir. W Wharion, Sir John Evans, Sir Norman 
Lockver, Sir Henry Craik, Sir John Murray, Sir Michael Foster, 
Sir William Turner, Sir Henry Huworth, Sir Henry Roicoe, Sir 
Lauder Brunton, Major General Fesiing, C B,, S Springy-Rice, 

C B , Digby Pigoti, C B , Major-General McMahon, Colonel 
Johnston, Colonel Bushe, Major Cralgie, Rev, Prof Bonney, 
Rev. Prof Wiltshire, Prof. T. McK. Hughes, Prof. Sollas, Prof. 
Ray Lankester, Ptof C. le Neve Foster, Prof J. Geikie, Prof. I 
E, Hull, Prof Joly, Prof Jack, Prof. Corfield, Prof. Lapworlh, ! 


Prof Watte, Prof. Seeley, Prof. Garwood, Prof T Groom, Prof. 
G. A. J Cole, Prof. W. Galloway, Prof. H Bauerman, Prof. 
R. A. Grecory, Prof Evan Small, Dr. F. Moreno, Dr. W. 
BJanford, Dr. P. L Sdater, Dr ScharfT, Dr., F. Paraone, Dr. 
Geo^e Ogilvie, Dr Tempest Anderson, Dr. Horace Brown, 
Dr. Scott Kellie, Dr. Hugh R, Mill, Dr J. W Evans, Phipson 
Beale, K.C,, H. Arnold Bemrose, J, E. Bartholomew, E. Best, 
F. Beat, C. Borchgrevink, B. H. Aough, G L. Craik, C. Fox- 
Strangwaya, Roderick Geikie, £, Greenly, George Griflilh, A. 
Harker, R. S. Herrles, T. V. Holmes. W. H. Hudleston, 
R. L. Jack, D. A Louis, J. E Marr, F. Macmillan, G. A. 
Macmillan, H. W Monckton, George Murray, E. T. Newton, 
Grant Ogilvie, J. Paikinson, F. W. Kudler, A. Strahan, H. J 
S^mour, J. h H. Teall, C. Tookey, W. Whitaker, H. B- 
Woodward, Martiti Woodward. 

The list shows that the diflemt public departments 
with which the (Geological Sunr^ is most closely con¬ 
nected were weM r^resenied, indeding the Treasury, 
Admiral^, Board of Education, Local Government Board, 
Board or Agncuhure, Ordnance Survey, Scottish Edu¬ 
cation Office, Sunloiiery Office and British Museum, 
There were likewise presoit the professors of geology in 
London, Oxfordp Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin and 
Birmingham, together with numerous other Fellows of 
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the various learned societies. Letters, telegrams and 
addresses of felicicatidti were received from fldl parts of 
Europe and America. The following telegram from 
Christiania was read by the chairman . *' Also from 
Norway’s mountains an echo of the cheers for the lyiaster 
of English geology—Brogger, Helland, Nansen, Reusch, 
Vogt." 

Lord Avebury, in proposing the health of the guest of 
the evening, said 

Sir Archibald wu educated at the Royal High School and 
Univef^iy of Edinburgh, which must indeed be very proud of him. 
He commenced his official career in 1855, when, at the early 
age of nineteen, he was appointed to a post on the Geological 
Survey, and in 1867 was made director for Scotland In 1871 he 
became professor of geology at Edinburgh, and held the post till 
1881, when he resigned it on his appointment as director general 
of the Geological Survey and director of the Museum of Practical 
Geology in jfermyn Street, which he has since heffi with Credit 
to himself and great advantage to geological science. Every 
I one would admit (i) that the Geological Museum was a model 
I museum, (2) that the Geological Survey has been admirably 
managed and that Sir Archibald has organised a splendid staff, 

I (3) that the maps and memoirs of the Geological Survey are 
admirable contributions to science and an honour to all concemed. 

Sir Archibald was one of the first field geolodsta to realise the 
value of microscopic sections of rocks, and unoer his superinten- 
dance some thousands of slides were made and added to the 
Jermyn Street Museum. Under his able 
successor, whom we all congratulate on his 
appointment, we may be sure that this 
branch of the science will not be negelcied. 

Besides his official duties Sir Archibald 
has contributed to the progress of science 
liy much original work, comprising nearly 
too separate memoirs; to scientific educa¬ 
tion by his primers and text-books, which 
are models of clearness; to scientific 
literature by his admirable Text-book of 
Geology,” his ” Geological Sketches at 
Home and Abroad,” ''Fdunders of Geo¬ 
logy,’’ •• Memoir of Ramuy,” ** Life of E. 
Forbes,” " Life of Murchlioh," &c 
Others also of bis books are important 
as contributions to science, and also In 
rendering it more aceeatlble ahd more 
interesting to the general reader, such as 
his charming "Scenery of Scotbind” and 
” The Ancient Volcanoes of BiitiiiL" These 
seem to me models of what nefa books 
should be, combining, as they do^ eeienti& 
accuracy with a love of seeherv, and the 
power of descnpllon In happy m expressive 
words, for Sir Archibald combines with the 
striking qualities of a geologist those of an enthusiastic lover 
of nature He is an artist In two senses, both with pen and 
peDcHi for hit sketches add much to the vivldneas and clearness 
of hU writings 

Our countrymen have not always received fixlr play from 
foreigners, but I am happy to say that, among men of science at 
any rate, the most friendly and harmoniotis reladona exist; we 
cordially acknowledge the splendid services they j^ve rendered 
CO science, and recognise that, In this respect at any rite, our 
international relations are pleasant and harmonious. For this 
also we are greatly indebted to Sir Archibald Geikie, 

Sir Archibald is now retiring |rom his official duties, and Che 
additional leisure which he will enjoy will in great measure, we 
may be sure, be devoted to the prosecution of gedloglcal re¬ 
search. 

He haa received many well-deserved honours., He sras made 
F.K.S. before thirty; hgs \Ktfi vice-president and forel^ 
secretary of the Royal Society and received a Ri^l Medal; glso 
the Mo^oufi^l’Brlibane Medal of iHn Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, and %e Wollaston end Murchison Medals of the O^- 
Im^I Society. He is an oiObclateof Most of the chtgf academies 
ofEnrope and America, D,CL. of Oxford, D.Se. of Cambridge 
add Dublin, and LL,D. of Edinburgh and St. Andrews He 
received the honour of knighthood in 1891. 

Bat It Is not merely to go honour to a great geologist that we 



Fig 3.—Rock leiracen of old »ca margins, Isle of Jurn 
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are here insight, but to exprees our warm feelings towards an 
old aod vulttdd frieild and to congratalaCe bin on hia well-earned 
honottti- Sir Archibald; we drink your health, and for our own 
Bakes, as well ae hsr yours, we hbpe that you have before you 
many yean of health and happinen. 

The chairmflii then presented S\t Archibald with an 
illamidated address from hia colleagues of the Geological 
Survey and Museum in the following terms —“We 
desire, upon the close of your tenure of office, to express 
our sense of the high value Of the services which you 
have rendered to these Institutions; we proudly recognise 
the high position attained by you m the scientific world 
and gratefully acknowledge the beneficial influence of 
your example. That you may long live, after more than 
forty-five years in the pnibllc service, to enjoy your 
freedom from official cares and to enrich geological 
literature with your luminous writings is our earnest 
desir^^ 

Sir Archibald Geikie replied as follows *— 

Yoq may well believe that on such an occasion as this it is 
hardly possible for a man adequately to express the feelings that 
overpower him. If ** silence is the perfecteat herald of joy,’' 
this IB no leu true of gratitude. Hence, were that permissible. 
I would fain simply thank you in the fewest words for this 
manifestation of your friendly regard. To you, my lord, I am 
deeply Indebted lor all the kind words you have ^en pleased 
to say of me and my work, and to you, my friends, my debt is 
not leu for the way In which these kind words have been re¬ 
ceived and re-echoed by you The feeling, next to overpowering 
gratitude, which rises uppermost in my mind is a bewildering 
wonder wh]f so much kindly appreciation and good will should 
have been in this way showered upon me. And yet on re¬ 
flection I recognise that it is only the culmination of what has 
been so Liberafly extended to me all my life. When 1 look back 
into the past, the vista of fifty years seems to me crowded with 
friendly faces and helpful hands, ready at every turn with wise 
counsel or sUmulating sympathy and encouragement. Most of 
these voices have lor^ l^n silent for ever, but their sound still 
lingers In mv ears It is to their aid and guidance that I stand 
mainly IndeDtcd fur anything that 1 have been able to do in 
the cause of science, and 1 should be ungrateful and unworthy 
If on this memorable occasion ] failed to acknowledge my in¬ 
debtedness. 

At the outset of my career there were four men who specially 
befriended me and set me in the path which I have followed 
ever since. The first of these was James Fillans, professor of 
Latin (or Humanity as it is called In the north) in the University 
of Edinburgh. As he was teaching for more than half a century, 
a large j^rt of the population had passed through hii hands. 
Robert Chambers used humorously to divide mankind into two 
section^—those who had been under Pillans and those who had 
not. I am^ad to have belonged to the former section Pillans's 
name la pmaps most widely known from the savage and wholly 
undeserved slander of him inserted by Byron id his English 
Bard^ and Scotch Reviewers." As I knew him he was a 
genial old man, with much of the gravity and stiffness of 
an emhieenth century pedagogue, but with a kindly nature, 
a veln.joi ebivalroua sentiment and ad enthusiasm for clas¬ 
sical lltunture to which his best students owed much. He 
was an educalional reformer well in advknee of his lime. In 
psrlicujpi, he used to insist on the study of physical geo 
paphy a necessary accessory in kll historical inquiry. 
When the story of the progress of education in this country 
IS fuUy written, an honoorra place will be given to Pillans. 
Horace was his favourite author, and M 1 was fond of turning 
the odes Into English verse and llluitrating them with parallel 
passages' from other authori, my eaffdlBea procured me first 
nis notice and then hii friendship, which he continued to the 
end of his life. Knowing my uste fuf geology, he asked me 
to meet Leonard Homer at breakfail, and in this way in¬ 
directly l|ed to my introduction to 1^11 and to the Geological 
Socldy of Lomte. 

Aijotto teagm whoK influence lAd help were gre«t was 
Ueom WfisuQ, well known to ohetnllU for ms able researches 
on W to a much wider public fbir his delightful literary 

cueys* In his lahontory I studied oheflilltry. It wu he who 
first opened oqt to me the prospeCi of employment In the 
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Geological Survey and eventually introduced me to Andrew 
Crombie Ramsay. 

Hugh Miller, by his writings, and still more by the personal 
charm of his conversation, as he discoursed over the fossil 
treasures in his museum, finally confirmed my determination 10 
ive my life up to geology, if that were found to be practicable, 
t was he who first brought my name before Murchison, then 
newly appointed Director-GeneraI of the Geological Survey. 

To William Edmond Logan, Director of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, it is a pleasure to acknowledge my deep indebted¬ 
ness. From time to time he used to return to this country, and 
on each of his visits to his brother, who w^s a lawyer in Edin¬ 
burgh, I was privileged to spend long hours with him, while he 
spread his Canadian maps on the floor and gave me graphic 
pictures of his life and work, with the help of his well-filled 
sketch-books and note-books. After such interviews, as you 
may well belieie, the determination to become a geologist took 
deep root 

At that time, however, now half a century ago, the outlook 
for employment in a geological capacity was neither very wide 
nor very clear. Robert Chambers, prolrably moat widely known 
now as the author of the onqe famous " Vestiges of Creation," 
but, I venture to think, best deserving to be remembered for his 

f iioneer work in glacial geology, rather sought to dissuade me 
rom the Survey. I remember that one of inc reasons he gave 
was that he hardly thought 1 possessed strength and appetite 
enough for the life of a professional geolc^ist. He had lately 
been in Wales with a Survey party, consisting, if I remember, of 
Ramsay, Selwyn and Jukes, and being the oldest member of 
the company was unanimously voted into the chair, where he 
had the duty assigned to him of carving a leg of Welsh mutton. 
He described the prodigious capacity of the geologists for food, 
and the incredibly short time that passed before he had nothing 
but a bare bone in front of him 
In the early autumn of 1855 I had an interview with Murchison 
at hia hotel in Edinburgh He looked a little doubtfully at 
my youthful and slight figure, but was reassured by Ramsay, 
whom I had shortly l^fort laken on a geological excursion in 
the neighbourhood. The chief remark^ to me that a pair of 
good legs were of about as much use as a head to a geologist. 
I joined the stafl in the following October. Six years later 
I accompanied Murchison in a long geological tour through the 
Highlands, and as the climbing all fell to me, he was quite satisfied 
as to the capacity of my legs. That expedition secured for me his 
lasting friendship, He never lost an opportunity of aiding me 
Underneath a somewhat stiff military manner he carried a warm 
heart. Among all my benefactors there Is none to whom 1 owe 
so much and for whose memory I cherish a wanper regaid 
The Geological Survey was then a much smaller eilablishment 
than it has since become- Originally placed under the Board 
of Ordnance, us members wore a military uniform ; hut on the 
transference of the organisation to the Civil Service this uniform 
was discarded, though, as in the case of the " poor workhouse 
boy," the gilt buttons survived, and with their crossed hammers 
and crown continued for many years afterwards lo be sported 
on the vests of the Survey men at their annual festivities Who 
shall describe the delights of the Survey life in the field, when 
what had been the employment only of an occasional precious 
holiday, became the abrarbing occupation of one's life ? We 
had pessiniists on the stafl* then aa now. One of these continu¬ 
ally reminded us that as ours was a service depending for its 
maintenance upon an annual vote of Parliament, whicn might 
some fine day he refused, we should all hold ourselves prepared 
to find something else to do. 

When 1 joined the staff the system of Civil Service examina¬ 
tions had lately been euthonsed by Act of Parliament, but had 
not yet been brought into working order 1 used 10 be warned 
from lime to time oy one luNbrious member of the Department 
that I had better get myselrexamined in time, otherwise t would 
probably endanger my pension, if 1 lived long enough to claim 
It. But I knew that, as the examinaticsis were then framed, I 
should inbllibly be plucked. I could not, for example, have 
given the precise ages of esclt of Henry the Eighth’s wives, nor 
could-i have dkme a sum In cortdl^ound addition three feet long 
in ninety seconds. So I thought it beat to let a sleepii^ dog 
lie. I never puaed any examinaiioD, and 1 am happy to assure 
you that the Treasury has not refused me my pension. 

No member of the Survey who sirred under Ramsay will 
ever foi^ Om chpsri^ of his presence, hli radiant good hmnouf, 
his unvuryii^ belpfulness, his acuteness in cridcism, his sagacity 
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ir. geological diicusaion and the little petulances and whims that 
made hia society so irresiatilly amusing. His beneficent in¬ 
fluence was long one of the great features of the service, and we 
owe tohim, rlbi only the recollection of his delightful personality, 
but the guidance and encouragement which have carried us 
through oiir work. 

To my colleagues in the Survey who have prepared and signed 
this beautiful address my heartiest acknowledgments are due. 
It will Temam with me as a precious memofml of many close 
and enduring friendships. Each signature will remind me, now 
of some dcTightful ramble m the country when geological 
problems were eagerly discussed on the ground, now of some 
momentous conference in the office when the plan of campaign 
or the details of maps and memoirs were fully considered and 
settled 

During my tenure of office as Director-General I have been 
ever supported by the loyal and unstinted devotion of the staff 
It has been an honour and a pleasure to be placed at the head 
of such a body of men—So enthusiastic in their whole-hearted 
'Consecration to science and so unwearied and loyal in their 
effijris for the interests of the service I feel sure that in no 
branch of the public service could the de corps be higher 

than It has been among us You can well understand that it is 
impossible without regret to sever one's connection with com¬ 
rades such as these. At the end of my official career, however, 
1 can truthfully claim to have striven to the utmost of my power 
for the welfare of the staff and for the scientific renown of the 
service I have sought to secure the very best men whom it 
waa possible to obtain, and I feel very confident that the 
<feological Survey, as regards the zeal, capacity and attainments 
of Its members, may challenge comparison with any scientific 
institution in any country of the world. I rejoice to think that 
the service is being now put on a firmer footing than it has ever 
belcl before, that the proi>pecis of pay and promotion have been 
lately broadened and Drightened, and that, under the guidance 
of my distinguished friend and successor, the Survey may look 
forward to a future even more illustrious and more useful than 
its past, Gentlemen, I thank you all once more from the very 
bottom of toy heart, 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY SELECTED 
CANDIDATES. 

F ollowing our usual course, we print the quali¬ 
fications of the fifteen candidates selected by the 
Conned of the Koynl Society on Thursday last, for elec¬ 
tion into the Society — 

Alfred William Alcock, 

Major, I.M.S , M B., C M.Z S. Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum ; Professor of Zoology in the Medical College, Cal- 
•cutu Distinguished as a zoological investigator and teacher, 
and ai a museum curator. Was Surgeon Naturalist to the 
Marine Survey of India, from 1888 to 1892, on board the 
Royal Indian Marine Ship (nv^stigaior^ also to the Pamir 
Boundary Commission in 1895. Has devoted himself chiefly 
to the study of marine zoology with especial reference to fishes, 
orustacea, echinoderms and madreporana, and to problems 
connected with the geographical distribution of the Indian 
representstives of these groups, and the phenomena of vivl- 
fkrlty in fishes. Author of an extensive series of memoirs, 
papers and reports dealing with the aforementioned subjects, 
published during the past ten yean in the Frociedinp of the 
Roytil Society, the Jownal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
die Anna/s and Magazine of Natural HiUory^ and in the scries 
of publications of the Indian Museum, and " Scientific 
Memoirs " by the ^Medical Officers of the Indian Army, and 
-elsewhere. Some of these {p g the series entitled *' Maferials 
for the Cdrinolo^eal Fauna of India'") are revisionary mono¬ 
graphs of the groups with which they d^, and in others {o.g 
ihe Survey of the Deep Sea Zoological work of H.l.M S. 
Investigator for 1S84-1897, and the Deep Sea Madreporaria") 
the genera] bearing of the zoogeographical problems ansing 
out of the work are fully discuss^ in tneir asaoomtioa with Ihe 
facts and theories of oceanographical research, in connection 
with the work of the Irnttsh^or he originated,*in 189^, the 
serial publication, Illustrations of the Zoology of the InV€i- 
tzgaior^"^ now progressing. 
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Frank Watson Dyson, « 

M.A. (Cutkb.J, Chief AwletAnt (liaee iSt^ Oml 
vatory, Greeawiche Late Fellow of Trinity College, Q&e^- 
brldge. Secretary of Royal AfitroQOmical Sodety. Author Of 
various papers on maibematics and astronomy, tmona which 
may be meoiiorted The Potential of Ellipsoids of varliible 
Densities'* (Quart. loum,,^ Pure and Applied M^ediatki, 
No. 99, 1891); “'fhe Potenlial of an Anchor Ring” (twp 
papers— Trans., 1893, pp. 43-95 "1^ IQ41-1106); 

Motion of a Satellite about a Spheroldifl Planet’* (Quat^t.fou^n\ 
Pure and Applied Mathematics, No 105,1804); '* The Effect 
of Personality in Observationt of the Sun's Right Ascension on 
the Determination of the Position of the Ecliptic'' (with W. O. 
Thackeray, Monthly Notices, Roy. Aslron. Soc., voL Uv., l 8 ^ 1 l 
'* Account of the Measurement and Comparison of a set of rour 
Astrograpbic Plates" (with W. H. M. Christie, ibid., vol. Iv., 
1S94); " On the Determination of the Positions of Stars fbi the 
Astrographic Catalogue at the Royal Observatory, GreenWiflh 'f 
(with W H. M Christie, ibtd., vnl. Ivi , 1896)1 
Division Errors of Ihe Greenwich Transit Circle and their 
Effect upon the observed N, P. D.’s (with W. G. Thackeray, 
Mem. Roy. Aslron. Soc., vol. liil., 1899) , “Comparison of the 
Diameters of the Images of Stars on the Greenwich Astro- 
grapbic Plates, with the Magnitudes given in the 'Bonn 
Durchmusterung* " (with H, P. HoWis, Monthly NoUces, Roy. 
Aslron. Soc., vol. lx., 1899) Distinguished as an aatronomtr. 

Arthur John Evans, 

M.A. Hon Fellow of Brasenose College, Vice-Prelident of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. Distinguished as an archseologist and anthropologist. 
Mr. Evans's recent discoveries in Crete have been of the highest 
importance as throwing an entirely new light on the early avill- 
sation of the Aegean and Mediterranean areas, and proving the 
hitherto unknown fact that a Prx-Pheenician form of writing was 
in use within those areas during the Mycen^an period. Starling 
from certain engraved gems, some of them found in Crete, the 
figures on which he suspected to be alphabetic or syllabic 
signs, he was led by inductive reasoning to infer that in that 
island there must exist monuments of a prm-histnric system of 
writing. For some years he has carried on investigations in 
Crete, with the final result of bringing to light, in what seems 
to be the Palace of King Minos, or (he famous Labyrinth, up¬ 
wards of a thousand clay tablets, Inscribed with documents in 
both a pictographic and a linear system of writing, as well os 
remains of artistic work of remarkable interesL The existence 
of a high stage of Mediterranean culture, about 2000 B.c., has thus 
been establistied, and the use of writing among Hellenic peoples 
has itself been carried back to a date at least 500 years earlier 
than has hither to been regarded as possible. Of Mr. Evans’s 
ocher published works may be cited his researches in the anthro¬ 
pology and antiquities of Illyncum and Dalmatia, and fail 
numerous memoirs relating to the Iron Age, the Mycenftan 
Period, the late Celtic or Early Iron Period, and generally Che 
connection of Egypt and the East with the dawn of European 
civilisation His works on the coinages of Tarenturn and Sicily 
are standard authorities, and after the death of Prof. Freeman 
he completed that eminent writer's " History of Sicily." 

John Walter Gregory, 

D.Sc, F.G.S. Professor of Geology in the Uaiverthy o. 
Melbourne. Explorer of Mount Kenya, shd 'author of 't^Thc 
Great Rift Valley. ” lias contributed a latge ndmber of papers 
to| scientific publications on Paleeontblogical, Petrologteal and 
Physlo^phlcal quesilons; for example, on thb Maltese fossil 
EcnlntMdea (TVvinj Roy Soc., Edin.); on' British Palseogene 
Bryozoa ( Trans. Zoo/ Soc .); on the Echinoidea pf Cutch aqd 
on the Corals of Cutch (PaU^m. Indies); on P^dodladema 
Jessoni; ,on ArdiaeodJadema , on Echinocyslls, &c.. besides 
the volumes In the Brillsh Museum Catalogue on the Turasslc 
and the Cretaceous Bryozoa. In Petrology has wntten in 
the Qttarlot^ly fourn. GooL Soc. on the Tudor apecimeD of 
Eozooir, the Varlolttes of the Flchlelgebitge, the WaldensliUi 
Gneisses, the Schistes Luiirdei of Mont ]^vet, the Geology ^ 
British East Africa (three parts)^ and (in collaboration) the 
VarioUtes of the Mont Gmvre, the Geology of Monte 
Chaberton, the Eozoonal structure of ejected blocks, Mont^ 
Somrtia, &c., end among several papers in Phytl^ Geology; 
the Glacial Geology of Mount Kenya, and (in Collkboratlon) 
Contributions to the Glacial Geology of Spitsbergen. 
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^ H^NRV BRADWARD1N£ JaCXSOI«| 

C&ptAin. R.N., Naval Attach^ to the British Embassy, Pans. 
Invited A practical aystenl of electncally illumlnatinjg 

gUti sisbit for 6ring at night, which was adopted and used for 
90tae years in H.M. Navy, but has since been replaced by later 
methm Proved (l888> that considerable staUiluy is neceuary 
hi o^ei that a totally submerged automobile torpedo may mam- 
tain a straight coursci lias given ntuch attention to the theory 
and pracliea of aerial telegraphy. Invented a serviceable appa¬ 
ratus for signalling between sni^ at sea without wires. Proved 
that if the Hertzran oscillations are transmitted and received by 
vertical wires, the distance to which effective signals can be sent 
tends to vary within limits as the product of the lengths of the 
wirea 

Hector Munro Macdonald, 

M.A., Pellow of Clare College, Cambridge. University Lec¬ 
turer ,Jn Mathematics Distii^uUhed for original work m 
Mathematics and Mathematical Physics Author of the follow¬ 
ing papers ,—" Torsional Strength of a Hollow Shaft" {Prot. 
Camb, Phi!. Soc , vili,); *' Self-induction of two Parallel Con¬ 
ductors" {Trans Camh. Phil. Soc , xv.); “ Waves in Canals" 
{Pfoc. Loud. Math, Soi,^ xkv ); Waves in Canals and on a 
Sloping Bank" xxvii.) ^ "Electrical Distribution on a 

Conductor bounded by two Spherical Surfaces cutting at any 
Vngle" {ibid, xxvi ), and a Note on the same {tbn/,, xxviii ) ; 
"Electrical Distribution induced on a Circular Disc placed in 
any Field of Force " (i/W., xxvi.); " Electrical Distribution 
inouced on an Inhnite Plane Disc with a Circular Hole m it " 
{ifiuL, xxvii.); "Electrical Distributions on Cones” {Camb. 
PhiU Soc. Trans., "Stokes memorial” volume); "Note on 
dessel Functions” {Proc Land. Math Soc., xxix ); two papers 
on the Zeroes of the Bessel Functions hbid, xxix. and xxx ), 
" Zeroes of the Harmonic Pn"* (m) conlidered as a Function 
of /i” {ibid , xxxl ). 

James MANsp:Rr.H, 

M.Iost.C « Civil Engineer, President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers Author of "Lectures on Water Supply, 
Proipecting for Water, Prospecting and Boring,” delivered at 
the School of Militi^ Enmnecring, Chatham, also of "The 
Supply of Water to Towns, and other works. The designer 
of the waterworks and sewerage of Lancaster, Lincoln, Stockton, 
Middlesbrough, Rotherham, Southport, Burton-on-Trent, 
Melbourne (Australia), Birmingham and many other towns. 
Those designs include some of the largest acnemes of water 
supply and drainage ever carried out Author of about 140 
reports upon schemes of water supply, sewerage or sewage 
disposal for Halifax, Hereford, St. Helens, Darlington, Whitby, 
the Potteries, Derby, Southampton, Durham, Shrewsbury, 
Molvcnii Cambridge, Edinburgh, Plymouth, York, Anticua, 
Philadelphia (U.S ), and other places. Was a member of the 
Royal Commission on Metropolitan Water Supply. Eminent 
as a hydraulic eogineer, 

Charles James Martin, 

M. B,, DpSc. (Lopd.). Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Melbourne- Is eminently diaiiMuisbed as an original in¬ 
vestigator in Physiology. Hti chief original papers with 
the ChemUlry and Physiological Action of Snake Venom, and 
aith.the action and reaction of Toxins and Antitoxins. 
Author ofT—" The Chemistry of the Venom of the Australian 
Blsck Siiake”(/Vtfc. Pay. Sot.,S,S.W., 1892); "The Physio¬ 
logical Action of the Venom of the Ahstralian Black Snake” 
(tM., 1805); "Curative Action of Calmette's Serum against 
Australiair Snakes” {iHtemat. Mod. yourn,^ 1897-98, and 
Proc.\Poy, Soc,, 1B9B); " Nature of the AntagonUm between 
Toxins and Anatoxins” (1^^., 1898, joint Author) j " Separa¬ 
tion of Colloids and Crystalloids by Filtration ” {Joum, ¥ 
PhyMUhgy^ 1896); "Ob^rvations on the Anatomy of the 
Muz 4 e of Ornithorkynckfis^^ with Dr, WilsQn (Linn. Soc., 

N. S.W., 1893); "Observations on the Femoral Gland of 
OrnUhorhynchut^' with Dr. Tidiwell (Linn, Soc , N.S.W., 
’^^4); " Ah InvcBtlgation into the EfTects of the Darliog Pea, 
StstaiHsoHia galtFifolia ” (Agricultural Department of N.S.W.); 
''Cerebral LoQ^fsition in Platypus" {youm. Pjjiynol,, 1899) 

Ronald Ross^ 

Malor(I.M.S., lotiied), M.R.C.S (Eng). D.P.H, (United' 
CoUegei, London). Fkthologicoi Investigator. Distinguished 
for work, on Malaria and Kala-azar(ABBam). Commenced these 
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special studies m Tropical Hygiene and Parasitology in iSoia 
Papers on these lubjectn and on Histology of Blood, IndUn 
M^cal Societies snd Journals. PorVes Memorial Price arid 
Gold Medal (Netley) for Essay on MMaria, 1894. Same year 
commenced experimental examination of Manson’s Mosquito- 
Malaria theory, and studied malaria lurasites at Secunderabad. 
Determined evolution of "crescents” in stomach cavity of gnats 
(Manson, Bnt Med. Joum^, Marcb, 18^). Established 
animate nature of the flagellate bodlei {ibid., Jan., 1897). 
I'inally succeeded in culiivating malaria parasites in f^nats(/AMf., 
December 18, 1897 1 Feb , 1S98). Next year elucidated life- 
history of a malarial parasite {Proteosoma Gtassii) of birds; 
infect^ numerous healthy birds by bites of gnats, thus 
establishing mosquito theory Also investigated Kala-azar 
(Reports to Govt of India, 1898-99). Appointed Lecturer in 
Tropical Medicine, Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 1899, 
Continued malaria investigations in Sierra Leone (Report of 
Liverpool Expeditions, 1900). Author also of Notes on Amoeba 
coll and Cercomonas intestinalis {Indian Med. Gazette, 1897) ; 
Report on Sanitation of Bangalore, 1B96 Also contributor to 
Quain's Dictionary of Medicine), and wrote " Instructions for 
Prevention of Malaria,” 1900 (used by Government). 

William Schlich, 

Ph D , C I E , DoLlor of Philosophy of the University of 
Giessen , Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire : 
Principal Professor of Forestry in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hili Dr. Schlich is well known for the 
impetus which he has recently given to the study of Forestry In 
England Between 1871 ana 1S60 he was Conservator of 
Forests m Sind, Bengal and the Punjab successively, and in 
188[ he was appointed Inspector-General of Forests to the 
Government of Indio. From 1885 to 1889 he was employed 
specially in England in organising the flnt English Forest 
School; and in 1889 he was appointed to his presept office. He 
u a man in thorough sympathy with Science, and has attained 
great cminei^ In that branen of it to which he has devoted 
most of h» li/a-work. Besides his well-known and comprehen¬ 
sive "Manual of Forestry,” he is the author of the following 
papers ‘—Various Articles on Scientific Forestry, in the Allge- 
metne Forst und Zetiunff, 1S64-67 ; "The Fyinkado 

Forests of Aracan,” ITO9; a Series of Reports ors the Forests 
of Bengal and Assam, 1872-75 [in 1S75 he was hoppraiy editor 
of Tko Indian Forester, which i| the leading monthly journal of 
Forestry]; "The Forests of Darjeeling, Central Prowiiices, 
Hyderab^ Assigned Districts, Chota Naepore,” iB8a-8c; 
" Afforestation in Great Britain and Ireland, Yield Tables ior 
the Scotch Pine, the Douglas Fir, Effects of Forests on Climate, 
Forest^ in the Colonies and India” {Trans, of Colonial Iiuti- 
lute, 1886-89) I "Forestry Education” (TVdfiJ. Poyal Arbon- 
luitnral Soc., Scotland, 1897); " Timber Supply of the British 
Empire” {imperial Institute Gazette, 1897). 

Arthur Smithells, 

B Sc.(Lond.), F.C.S Professor of Chenustry in the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds Distinguished for his Investigations on the 
Chemistry of Flames. Author of the following Papers (among 
others): "Some Fluorine Compounds of Uraiqum ” (fourn. 
Chem Soc., 18^); '^'Structure and Chemistry of Flames” 
{ibid., 1892); "Structure of Luminous Hydrocarbon Flames” 
(r^j<i, 1892); "Flame” (Discourse to Brit. Assoc., 1893); 
" Luminosity of Flames” {Phil. Mag ^ 1894); ** The Structure 
and Chemistry of the Q^aogen Flame" {/aunt Chem, Jhr,, 
1894, with Dr. Deiit); " The Luminosity of Gases,” ; "Spectra 
of Copper and Gold Salts” {Phil. Mag., iSgy); "Flame 
Temperatures and the Acetylene Theory of Luminous Hydro¬ 
carbon Flames ” Chem. Soc, 1695); "The Source of 

Light In Flames” {Proc Roy, Inst.). Has also taken an 
active part in improvlng'scleneq teaching in schools Has edited 
revised edition of Schorlemmer's " Rise and Development of 
Organic Chemistry/’ 1894. 

M. R. OldMeld Thomas, 

F.Z.S., F^RG.S.r M, Anthrop. Inst. Senior Assistant, 
Zoological Department, British Museum. In charge of the 
collection of Mammals in the British Museum since 1878, 
during wMch period it ha4 increased Onaterially In extent and 
completf^fKsa. Distinguished for his acquaintance with the 
structure, history and distribution of Mammals. Author of tlfe 
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** CAtftlogue of ManuplnliE and Monotrenmta" in the British 
MuKttiDi 188ft. Joint author with Dr. ScUter of * * The Book 
of Antelopes.'* Author of upwards of aoo memoirs and pnport 
in various joumab on MammalSp their structure and dbti^- 
tion, amon^ which are On ihe Dentition of OmUkv- 
rhynehus'* {Proc. Hoy. 5(v., 1889)1 ‘*A Milk Dentition In 
OryctiTofm^' " On the Species of H^coideii*' {Proc. 

Z0OI Soc^.p 1^)] "On Coenoles, a still eiisiing survivor of 
the Ept^ortkCh^ {thtd.). 

William Watson, 

B.Scp Associate, Rc^al College of Science, London, and 
AsslBianl Professor of Physics Late University Scholar in 
Experimental Physics, London University. In conjunction with 
Mr Boys and Mr Briscoe he published a paper on "The 
Measurement of Electro-Magnetic Radiation'’ {Phtl. Mag.y 
1-44, 1891). In conjunction with the late Mr, J. W. Rodger 
e publishcii a paper " On the Magnetic Rotation of the Plane 
of PoUnsation of Light in Liaulds” i^PhiL Trans, Roy. Soc,^ 
1895). This paper representea the results of four years’ work. 
As Secretary of a Committee of the Brit. Assoc, he has, in con¬ 
junction with Prof. Rucker, been conducting a aeries of com¬ 
parisons between ihe Magnetic Instruments in use m the British 
Observatories, and the results have been published in the Report 
of the Bnt. Assoc. He is still at work on an instrument for 
comparing Thermometers (see his paper, PAt^. 44-116, 

1S97). He is now engaged in investigating the connection 
between the magnetic units employed in Observatories and the 
Ampere and Ohm. 

William Ckiil Dampieh Whetham, 

M A. Lecturer in Physics, Kellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge Author of the following scientific papers, &c :—" On 
the Alleged Slipping at the Boundary of a Liquid in Motion'’ 
(Proc Hoy. Soc , xlviii , p. 225, 1890, and Phil Trans, ^ 1890, 
A , p 559); " Note on Kohlrausch’sTheory of Ionic Velocity” 
(Phil, Mag.t July 1891); ** Ionic Velocities’’ {Proc. Ro^, 
Soc , hi., p 283, 1093, translated Zi*ts. fur Physska! Chem, xi., 
220, 1893, also PM*l, Trans ^ 1893, A*, p 337); "On tb^ 
elocity of the Hydrogen Ion through Solutions of Acetates ” 
{Brtt Assoc Reports^ 1B94, p 568)- "On the Velocities 
of the Ions and the Relative Ionisation Powers of 
Solvents" {Phit Mag,^ 1894), "The Velocities of the 
Ions" \Prpc, Roy. Sot,^ Ivii., p 182, 1895, and Phti 

TVans , A., l8gS, p. 507); ‘‘The Ionising Power of Solvents" 
{Phi/ ifagt July, 1897); "Report to the British Association 
on the Present State of our knowledge In Electrolysis and 
Electro-Chemistry"; "The Theory of the Migration of the 
Ions and of Sp^hc Ionic Velocities” {BrtL Arsoc. Report, 
1897, p. 227); “TheCoagulathe Power of Electrolytes" {Phi/, 
Mag, November, iSm) j *'The Ionisation of Dilute Solutions 
at the Freezing Point" (a paper read before the Ro>al Society); 
an elementary text-book on "Solution and Electrolysis" (Camb. 
Univ. press, 1895), Letters and Articles in Nature and 
Science Progress. 

Arthur Smith Woodward, 

E.G-S , F L S , F.Z S., F R G.S., &c. Assistant-Keeper of 
Geology, British Museum, Natural History, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. Studied at the Owens College, Manchester, 1880-82; 
entered British Museum, August 24, 1882; awarded Wollaston 
Fund by Geological Society, 1S89 ; and the I^eH Medal in 
1896. Distinguished for his knowledge of Fossil Fishes. 
Author of 150 st^rale papers, mostly on Vertebrate Palaeon¬ 
tology \ (142 on Fossil Fishes; 14 on Repiilia; 4 on Mammalia; 
and 14 on General PaltEontology). Author of (wo monographs 
(1890-95) on the Fossils of the Hawkesbury Series {Aiefn, 
Geo/, Survey, New South Wales (Palxontology), Nos. 4 and 
9, Museum, Sydn^, New South Wales); and on Fossil Croco- 
dilia from the Cretaceous Rocks of Neuquen, Argentine 
RepubNc [Ana/oz Mas. Lo P/aia, 1896). Author of a British 
Museum Catalogue of Fossil Fishes, Comprising: Part 1. 
"The Elasmobranchii" (pp. 1 xlvii and 1-474, plates i.-xvil. 
and 13 woodcuts, 8vo, 1689) \ Fart II " The Elasmohnuschii ” 
continueti{pp. i.-xllv. and 1-567, plates i,-xvi. and 58 woodcuts, 
ftvo, 1891); Pkrt HI. "The Actinopterygian Teleosiomi" 
(pp. i.-jdllL and 1-544, plates l.-xviii, and 45 woodcuts. 
(Printed by ord k r e f ihm Put IV. now pre¬ 

paring for presst 'Also " OulUnet of \^ehmte Ph&BontolhjQr^ 
(Camb. UnW. Press), 1898, pp. i -xxiv. and 1-470, with 228 
illustiarionS In the text. 
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/l£y. JAMES CHALMERS (" TAMATE"). 

EW miBsionaries have been ao widely known wl 
so deservedly appreciated as the Jaipes 

Chalmers, of the London Missionary Society, wboeo 
death has recently been reported. Mr. Cbalmera was 
transferred from Raratonga in the Hervey Group to New 
Guinea twenty-thi'ee years ago, and it is in Connection 
with his later held that he has earned a recognition in 
scientific journals. 

Tamale, as Mr, Chalmers loved to be called bv his 
white as well as by hia black friends, was a man ol tre¬ 
mendous energy and enthusiasirit and he possessed a 
rare sympathy with the natives that was due to a deep 
knowledge of their nature and a personal love for them 
His name was a password along very nearly the whole 
of the southern coast of British New Guinea, and in many 
places for some distance into the interior. Those natives 
who had only heard of him longed to see him, those who 
knew him loved him. Till Sir William Maegregor's 
arrival he had travelled more m British New Gtunea 
than any other man, and, without appliances, he had 
increased our geographical knowledge of the possession. 

It was always a regret to his scientihc friends that 
Tamate did not publish more about the natives concern¬ 
ing whom be knew so much , but he confessed that he 
greatly disliked the elTort of writing down his experi¬ 
ences, though when he did so he could write in a very 
vivid manner. His first book, "Work and Adventure in 
New Guinea" (1885), was written in collaboration with the 
Rev Dr. W. Wyatt Gill, to whom anthropologists owe so 
much. In 1887 Chalmers published his very interesting 
" Pioneering in New Guinea." In the same year he pub¬ 
lished a paper " On the Manners and Customs of some 
of the Tribes of New Guinea" in the Proc. Phil. Soc. 
Glasgow, xviii. p. $6, A valuable " Report on the 
Toaripi and Koran Tribes" was printed in the Report 
Austral. Assoc, Advanc Set, 11. 1890, p. 311. In 
vol. xxvii (1897) of the Journal of the Anthrop. Inst, he 
published "Vocabularies of the Bugilai and Ta^ota 
Dialects, British New Guinea" (p. 139), "Toanpi" 
(p. 326), " Anlhropometncal Observations on some 
Natives of the Papuan Gulf" (p 335), Mr Chalmers 
has frequentty sent ethnographical specimens to various 
museums. The bulk of one large consignment was 
acquired by the British Museum These objects were 
carefully labelled and were accompanied by adc&criptive 
catalogue, and many of his labels have been copied by 
Edge-Partington and Heape in their "Ethnographical 
Album of the Pacific Islands." These collections con¬ 
tained many sfiecimens and the descriptions much in¬ 
formation that was not previously known , for example, 
the collection included the first bull-roarer obtained on 
the mainland of British New Guinea. 

Mr. Chalmers greatly assisted the Cambridge expedi¬ 
tion to Torres Straits by lending his mission boat on 
more than one occasion, and he hospitably entertained 
several members of the expedition and otherwise ren¬ 
dered valuable aid. 

A noble life of self-sacrifice was laid down for the 
cause of peace, for, according to the telegram, he met a 
glorious death while endeavouring to stop a Cnbal fight 
on the Aird River, a region which had not yet come 
under missionary influence and over whkh the Govern¬ 
ment had no control. A very promising young coadiutor, 
the Rev Oliver Fellows Tomkins, who was (Karly loved 
by Chalmers, and twelve students, are reported lo have 
been murdered at the same time. 

Since the above was written a telegram has beep 
received confirming the former rumours. Mr, Chalmers, 
like several other missionaries in New Guinea, has 
’Mso^boiik nappiied to have been murdered on more 
than one occasion ; but we thia lime the news is 
only loo true. A. C. Hamwm., 
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NOTES. 

Sir W. Roberta-Austbn, K.C B., on leainng the chair u 
president the Iron and Steel Institute, at the meeting on 
Wednesday I onnouaclad that Mr. Andrew Carnegie had increased 
Ihe gift of 6500/., which he mode lost year to the research fund 
of the Institute, to 13,000/, 

At the recent meeting of the U B. < National Academy of 
Sciences, Mr Alexander Agasuz was elected president of the 
Academy. The Henry Draper Medal was awarded to Sir 
William Huggins lor hia work in astro-ph>sic8. The following 
were elected foreign associates —Dr. J Janssen, M Lcnwy, 
director of the Pans Observatory, M. E. Hornet, Prof Hugo 
Kronecker, Prof. A. Cornu, Prof F Kohlrausch, Sir Archibald 
Geikie and Prof. J. H. van 't Hoff. 

The movement in Cambridge to secure a portrait of Prof 
G D Llvelng has already received large and influential support. 
The secretanes think that there are many friends of the professor 
both in Great Bntain and abroad who would like to jom in the 
proposal and who have not yet had notice of it. Such friends 
should apply to Prof, Lewis, Cambridge, who will be glad 
to receive their names, 

Mr W. Langdon has been nominated for election as the new 
president of the Institution of Electrical Engineers M Mascart 
has been elected an honorary member of Ihe Inshtutiun, 

Prof Zeiller, professor of pat,eobotany at the Pans School 
of Mines, has been elected a raember of the section of botany of 
the Pans Academy of Sciences, in succession to the late 
M Chatin. 

A MEETING of the Institution of Mining Engineers will be 
held m the rooms of the Geological Society, Burlington House, 
on May 23-25, with Mr H C Peake as chairman Among 
the subjects of papers to be read or taken as read are the Held- 
work of photographic surveying as applied m Canada; gold 
dredging ; the production of copper and its sources of supply , 
geology of the mineral deposits of the Transvaal , and auxiliary 
ventilation 

An expedition against the Anopheles mosquito will be de 
spatched this month to West Afnca, under Major Ronald Ross, 
by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. A leading 
Glasgow citiEcn has placed at the disposal of the school and 
Major Ross a sum of money sufficient to defray the expenses of 
one year's trial in some malarious city 

A sniciAL committee has been appointed by the Trinity 
HoubCi with the deputy-maater, Captain G. R Vyvyan, os 
chairman, to carry out numerous practical experiments with 
sound-producing instruments os coast fog signals at St Cather¬ 
ine's Point, in the Isle o( Wight, Including comparisons between 
different forms of sirens and reed instruments sounded by means 
of compreosed air, the observations being made from the Trinity 
steamer at various distances and under varying conditions 
of weather, &c. The committee will have the advantage of 
Lord Rayleigh’s advice and oaiiitance m the investigations. 
Representatives of ihe Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and of 
the Northern and Irish Lighthouse Boards will also be present. 

Reference hu frequently been made in these columns to 
the enlightened and progret^ve way in which agriculture is 
carried on in New South Wales and other Australian colonlea 
Every advantage Is tajeen of modern methods, and the beariDgs 
of scientific Investigations upon agncul^al practice seem to be 
well appreciatedb We are, therefore, not surprised to see in the 
Natal MsrcMf^ that Mr, F. R. Moor, Secretary for Native 
Affairs, who hoi been on a visit to Australia, has returned to 
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Natal with strong convictions as to the urgent necessity for 
radical Improvements in the methods of ogncullural industry in 
that Colony. It is acknowledged that in the past the colony 
has been depending more upon commercial business as a dis¬ 
tributing medium for the interior States than on its productive 
resources; but the changing conditions demand that the pro¬ 
ductive capacity should be increased if NaUl is to prosper. The 
obsolete methods of farming now adopted must give place to a 
system based upon science and earned on with appliances which 
moilern inventive genius has placed st the disposal of agriculture 
As Mr. Moor is a member of the Ministry, as well as a farmer 
of more than average ability, his visit to Australia should not 
only direct attention to the need for progress in the science and 
art of agriculture, but also lead to changes which will in the 
course of time bring Natal into line uilh other progressive 
colonies 

The Board of Trade has given its decision in the inquiry held 
with reference to the regulation allowing the consumer to veto 
any change in the pressure at which he is supplied with electric 
energy A summary of the evidence given at the inquiry has 
already appeared in Nature (vol Ixiil. p 5B7). As was 
generally anticipated the decision now given is in favour of the 
undertakers depriving the consumer of the absolute power 
of veto which he has hitherto possessed In future, when the 
consumer shall refuse to consent to the change after the under¬ 
takers have offered to comply with the conditions laid down by 
the h}cal authority and to pay the reasonable costs of making 
the change, the undertakers can appeal to the Board of Trade, 
The Board may give their consent to the change under such 
conditions as they may think flt, and ihis coiuent shall reckon 
as equivalent to the consertt of the consumer The Board may, 
if ihey consider it desirable, refer to a single arbitrator the 
question as to what terms and conditions it would be proper to 
impose, the arbitrator being appointed by themselves 

The recent conversazione held by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Columbia University appears to have 
been a great success According to an American contcmpoiary, 
one of the most interesting exhibits was that made by M/r P. C 
llcwui, who showed a number of electric vacuum tube lamps. 
The lamps consist of glass tubes filled with mercury vapour, 
through which a current of electricity is passed The positive 
elecirodc is of iron and the negative of mercury The lamps 
are arranged to burn directly on the ordinary ico or 200 volt 
lighting moms, but they need an extra high voltage to start 
them, this being obtained by the use of a Wehnelt interrupter 
or by other suitable means. The light is said to be very steady 
and brilliant, but poor in red rays; the disagreeable colour due 
to this defect can, it is stated, be avoided bjj^ the use of red 
reflecting screcDS. Lamps of 500 and 1000 candle-power were 
shown burning on Ihe 115 volt direct current mains, the con 
sumption of energy being only half a watt of per candle 
This II much In advance of any other artificial light, and if the 
lamps can be made commercially in a convenient form and for 
small candle-powers they should have a great future before them. 

We have received from Dr. J. M Pemter, director of the 
Austrian Meteorological Service, Rn interesting accou^ of the 
present state of modern weaihef shooting" u practised m 
Austro Hungary and Italy—being a reprint of an article con¬ 
tributed to the journal DtE Kttllur (Vienna) The modern 
experunents were inaugurated by M Stiger, Burgomaster of 
Windisch-FeiotVitz in Steirma^, and the apparatus, consisting 
of mortar with a long funnel, was improved by M. Suschnig, 
of Graz. The theory is that by firing large charges of gun¬ 
powder a aeries of atmospheric nng% or vhirU are generated 
and that they penettale the clouds with sufficient force tp pre¬ 
vent the formation of bail, or to disperse it. The idea gained 
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ground so rapidly thoi, the pieseot time, thcfc era no leM 
than aome 1400 ahooting stations in Hungary and many more 
jimilar itaiioni in lUly. Dr, Pcrnter and others were deU- 
f(Kt«d by the Austfian Minwtry of Agriculture to witneu and 
report upon the icaulta of experiments as to the efficacy of the 

The expnrimenti were made both in horizonlaJ and 
vertical directions, with the result that in the horizontal direction 
the whirls which on leaving the mortar attained a velocity ofy 
gay, 170 milea an hour were reduced, at n distance of 80 to loo 
rnelres, to leas than 100 miles an hour, and in the vertical direction 
an initial velocity of 200 miles an hour was reduced to about 75 
miles on hour at a height of about 110 metres. It was estimated 
by Dr. Pcrnter that the whirls would m no case reach a greater 
height than 400 metres. The only thing that can at present be 
positively asserted is that a is not impossible that the shooting 
may sometimes prevent hail ; it is, however, improbable that the 
energy of the whirls—except under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions—can directly influence us formation 

The unexpected death of Dr. Kohlstock, which occurred at 
Tientsin on April 15, causes a great loss to the medical depart¬ 
ment of the German Army, in which he was regarded as one of 
the beat and ablest organisers At the time of Ins death he 
Was forty years of age and was sent, some months ago, to 
Tientsin, with a view to directing the military hospital there. 
Prof, Kohlstock will be best remembered in this country by the 
conspicuous part he played in 1896 m ii's capacity as Prof 
Robert Koch's first assistant during the former’s sojourn in 
South Africa for the purpose of investigatiog and combating the 
hnderpest In Germany, however, his name is associated with 
several other by no means less important scientific researches. 
In 1890 he began some special hacleiiological studies under the 
Huperintendfnee of Prof R Koch, and in the following year 
the “Seminar Aif orientalische Sprachen" was founded in 
Berlin, and Dr Kohlstock, upon Prof. Koch’s recommendation^ 
became lecturer on tropical hygiene at that institute. To his 
conit^Cion, aa a teacher, with this institute he mainly owes 
the title of profewoi, which was conferred upon him by the 
Gestnan Government m 1898. But his activity and mierest 
w»e not confined to this work alone, indeed his subsequent 
appointment as a scientific adviser to the Gorman Foreign Office 
in matters bearing upon tropical hygiene very largely increased j 
hU usual Work and brought him into public prominence, with 
the remit that he was soon requested by Several private colonial 
auoobtioni to accept a post similar in charactcT to that he held 
hi ooDnection with the Foreign Office, but he dedined these 
offers. His scientific and literary contributions are numerous, 
but they are entirely devoted to the domain of clinical and 
bocteriologleal research in connection with rpalaria and yellow- 
fever. One popular book, however, which he wrote about two 
or three years ago is likely to survive him for gome time to 
come, namely, his “ Aertllicher Rathgeber fur Ost-Afrika und 
SDdm tropisebe MaJaria-Gegenden." Lastly, in conjunction 
with Prof Koch he originated the scheme for the establishment 
of the so-called ‘'Deutsche Anstalt fOrTropen-Hygicne,*' which 
wu recently elected in Hamburg. 

Mr. J. H, Hart’s Annual Report on the Royal BoUnic 
Gardens of Trinidad for the year 1900 deals, as usual, with the 
botanical and meteorological work in the Gardens, and also ihe 
monthly rainlall sUtistica at some scores of points of observation 
throughout the Island. Several seUmographic records were 
lupplled to Prof. Milne, the most important being that of Ihi^ 
earthquake of October 29, the shock commencing 
suddenly, without any prUiminary tramors, and agaatin^ the 
instrument for two hours. In the herbarium seversi fungi and 
panaitlc insects injurious to vegetation were under investigation, 
ukd aUo a disease occurring In the cocao plantationsof Surinam. 
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A course of agricultural education for elementary school teacher* 
having been inaugurated appears to have proved highly lucceis- 
ful, four courses being attended by 112 teachers and 10 
Sugar cane experiments we^e confined to the raising and trial of 
new seedlings, and the cultivation of small areas of * few 
standard kinds /or control purposes, no roanurial experhnants 
being attempted. From May 1899 to May 1900 there wete 17® 
new canes analysed, 131 being Trinidad seedlings, the rest 
Demerara, Barlmdos and standard kinds. The question of the 
pollination of the cane by wind or insects is still unsettled, but 
ic 13 found that the greatest variet}^ and the best kinds of cane* 
come from seed harvested where several distinct varieties are 
planted closely together. Notes are given on the experinientil 
cultivation in the Gardens of rubber, nutmegs, coffee, orange*,, 
guav* and other plants. Botanical offiaals id other West 
Indian islands supplied as many as seventy vanelies of sw^et 
potatoes, but in all cisas their yield was very poor. 

In his natural history notes Mr< Hart states that in the 
Ann's and Maraval rivers two species of small fish are found, 
one not so large as the English stickleback, the other slightly 
larger They are commonly found jn garden fountain* npi 
tanka, and both destroy the larvx and eggs of mosqUitoe*. The 
question of the benefit of introducing these or similar fish^iilto 
noted malarial districts is well worthy of cohslderstlon It is n 
fact that the common gold-fish or carp does not increase in their 
presence owing to the ^mailer fish devouring the eggs of the 
larger. Gotd-fish, however, are said to destroy mosquito eggs 
and larvae. The study of living specimens of insects is rendered 
difficult by the lichaviour of ^mall ants, which attack and destroy 
nearly every form of insect All experiments have, 
be conducted m receptacles standing above water. In lapping 
Para rubber trees it is found that aome of the coagulated rubber 
13 cut up and carried away by a large species of black ant^ 
Species pf bees, genus Trigona, have also been obaerved. carfy- 
ing off the coagulated rubber fluid from the stems of Castilhik 
elasHca, Similar species use reslnoUS exudations fro^ th^ 
Garrinias and other trees as ready-made Wak for ihdr nwti, 
and in some cases actually cut the bark in such a mamiM M td 
cause a flow of the desired fluids. 

TUK April number of the Joui^ial of the F^hfikUn 
contains the first part of a piper by Mr. E^win Balcb, 
entitled “Antarctica: a History of Antarctic Id 

the introduction to his paper, the author says—“ Not lo^ since 
Sir Clements Markham proposed in the Gfografhical 
for November, 1899, to divide the Antarctic Into four qWdi 
rants, each covering 90’ of longitude, and to bear EngUsb 
names. The advantages of this proposition on the sepr* of 
convenience are not self-evident. Moreover, it is only just tO| 
remember that, besides Englishmen, mariners of maqy other 
nations have made (discoveries in the Antarctic, A letter -lh*t 
^ wrote on this matter wa* publiriied in the Naiunt, New Yorlf^ 
May 10, 1900, and also in the Evening Post^ New York, of the 
same date. Up to that time I had made no special study of 
Antarctic geography, and discovered then how difficult U waa 
to find accurate data." In the present iostalment the author 
covers, with copaider^ble detail, [a) Voyages leading Drom w 
belief to a disbiUef in a Tern Australia Incognita, and 
(3) Voyages up to the discovery of a South Polar Continent, 

Sin Martin Conwav hoe drawn up, in thk form bf a 
pamf^let entitled “ Tb^ Rise and Fall of Smeerenburg, Spita^ 
bergen," and privately printed, the results of much careful aaff 
liborioos investigation into the history of the rival fuherlei 
carried on in Spitsbergen during the seventeenth centtiry. tri 
1614 the Noordsebe or Greenland Company, which had dbtafl^ 
the monopoly of the whale fishery for the Dutch ^i^dblic^ 
up a force “ which the English, under Captain Joseph, wife tdd 
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wealc to dtivi away.” They teat iome ships to Faiihaven, and 
probably settled on Amater^m Island on the flat ground at iti 
Boulh-east Anglei the site of 4:ffce futureBibefeirenbaTg, or Blubber- 
toini. Sir Martin Conway traces, so far aa they can be traced, 
the fintunet of Smecrenburg, from its rise in the manner 
described, to its fall, or rather through its decline, when the 
adiales began to find Faiihaven too 'dangerous for them. They 
"began to be shy of the Coolceries and anchorages of the ships, 
shallopi, and what pertained to them ; next of the bays, and 
then of the shallows along the coast, where they were con¬ 
stantly pursued/’ apparently about 1639 ; in 1646 the season 
WEI only opened off Smeerenburg, and the whales were then 
followed to sea or along the north coast/’ By 1650 the whales 
had abandoned the banks and Smeerenburg became valueless 
as a place for trying-out the train-nil As late as 1671 it re¬ 
mained a place of refuge for refitting ships, but twenty years 
later nothing was left but the foundations of a few houses. Sir 
Martin Conway gives many useful references to cartographical 
and other authorities, and adds a section on the topography 
and nomenclature of Fairhaven and its neighbourhood. 

Tub Ceblogical Survey of India lias attached to its staff as 
" Spbcialist” Dr, F. H, Hatch, who has lately reported 

on the KoUr goJd-fleld in Mysore vol. xkxih. part 1 , 

1901) The auriferous lodes consist of a senes of parallel 
quartz veins in the Dharwar schists, and they conform generally 
to the direction of the foliation planes of these rocks They are 
therefore regarded as **bedded veins,’' formed by the deposition 
of quartz and other minerals from solution along open channels 
or planes of weakness which in general coincided with the 
folfution of the schists. To this fact is ascribed their lenticular 
chkracter j they swell and pinch at irregulhr intervals As a 
rule, gold is not visible in the hand-specimens of quartz, which 
IS of a dark bluish-grey colour. In places the quartz has been 
subject to great stress consequent on the bending of the vein 
into acute folds, and there It has a weU-developed banded or 
taininaled structure Along the axes of the folds, where the 
vein is doubled back on itself, large and ‘valuable bodies of ore 
are found ; and where slickensides have been formed by diiler- 
ential ebovcidciUb in ihe vein, the gold sometimes occurs as a 
fine film dn the smoothed and polished surface. Dr. Hatch 
deals exhaustively with the methods of working and production 
of this gdld-fleld 

Tub two leading formula at present in use Jn performing inter¬ 
polations by central difFerencea are due to Newton. In a note 
reprinted ftOVh the JourntJ of the Institute of Actuaries, xxxv. 
p> 45^ Ptof* Everett proposes a new formula containing only 
even diflerencci, which appears to be very simple and convenient 

M. Peliat contributes to the Journal de Physique (April) a 
short note on the laws of nature in which he points out, as a 
consequence of the principle of degradation of energy, ihat, as 
applied to the unlvene, the notion of infinite time necessftates 
that of infll|ite space. 

Mr. J, A^ Third contributes to AfafAtsts, 1900, a short note 
on trihomologoui trianglei Such triangles have three centres 
of homology, in each of which the lines joining the vertices of 
one triangle to those of the other are ObDcurrent, the three 
centres being got by joining diflereirt verHces taken in order. 
They thevefove fiave three axes of homology, on each of which 
lie the Ihree points of Intersection of ttiree sides of the one with 
three ri^ea of (he other. The theotams now proved relate to 
certRln cpnics connacted with the two tri^gles and lead to a 
number of parUoalar cases including certain properties 0/ 
Steiner’s ellJpse* 

tp the Mny.Uiue of the Snlemo/ogljls* Monthly Magazine 
Sir George Hampson contributes a long list of «bDornia1itiei 
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among Lepidopteia, as illustfaied by a series of specimens re¬ 
cently present^ to the British Museum by Mr- South, who 
had spent many years in collecting them. 

Dr, C. Si Minot sends us a copy of " Notes on Anopheles,” 
which recently appeared in the Journal of the Boston Society 
of Medical Science (vol. v. p, 325). They are based upon ob¬ 
servations made upon the larv^ of these mosquitoes by ihe 
author so long ago as 1879, and are illustrated by excellent 
figures of the larvae and pupx of Anopheles and Culex. These 
observations, it is believed, are the earliest which have been 
made on the first stages of the life-history of the two insects, 
and accord well with those recently recorded by other writers 

To the same author we are indebted for a report (from Science) 
of his Middleton Goldsmith lecture delivered before the New 
York Pathological Society on March 25 The subject is the 
embryological basis of pathology, the lecturer claiming that a 
scientific study of pathological phenomena iS in a greater degree 
a superstructure upon embryology than it is upon anatomy. 
“ The fundamental problems of pathology and embryology are,” 
It It; urged, alike, not only in being problems of cell life, but 
also id bemg similar and even identical problems of cell life. 
Widely os the two sciences differ, they rest on a common 
foundation ” 

Wb have received information of the occurrence of a consider 
able landslip in Danby Dale, a deep valley drained by a tributary 
of the Esk in the moorlands of Last Yorkshire, about seven 
miles west of Egton. The region is one in which many land¬ 
slips have from lime to time occurred, owing to the undermining 



and breaking away of the Dogger and Lower Estuarine Sand¬ 
stones and Shales which overlie the Alum Shale, In the present 
instance, the slip apjpearp to have aflectedj about sutty acres of 
ground, while the fiacre along which the subsidence took place 
extended' for a diriazice of mpre than half a mile. The Ml 
represented in the accompanying picture, reproduced from a 
photograph taken by Mr. George A. Macmillan, Is about ten or 
twelve feet high. The fissure at the foot was filled with snow 
when the photograph was obtained. 

A B&AUTiFUi. coloured illustrating the remarkable 

resemblance presented to their inanimate surroundings by 
ccrlolu spiden forms the most fiUractive feature of vol. xxxi. 
part 2 of the Ttr&oaux of the Irnperial Society of Naturalists 
of St. Petenburg. It accompanies an article, by Dr. W' A. 
WagnRr, on colouring and mimicry among aDimaU, of which 
there Is a summaiy in German, the full* text being in Russian. 
In several instances the spiders are rcpreaeiited on lichen' 
clad bark, the resemblance being moat remarkable in the 
case of a ipiejea of Epeira on very dark bark' shown in 
Fig. 7. Still more curious is a blue spider of the same 
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genui neatUng amid a rosette of aiure lichen. Other ex- 
amplcB show wh^e or yellow apiders m flowers of similar 
colour, the resemblance being moat complete in the case of a 
Vatia, whose jrellow body is spotted with red to accord with a 
yellow and red flower. After tracing the gradual evolution of 
this type of " mimicryamong apiders from the dull-coloured 
to the bnght-hued species, the author refers to certain we11< 
known difficulties as to the origin of resemblances of this 
nature. 

A I /VRGE Mycenxan pithos m the First Vase Room, British 
Museum, was inadvertently stated on p 13, col i, line 6 from 
bottom, to have come from lalysos in Rhodes In reality it 
was brought from Kn 6 s 30 B itself by Mr. Minos Kalochairinos, 
who essayed several excavations at Kephala m years gone by. 

We learn, from the Journal of Botany^ that a new society, 
to be called the Inlernalional Botanical Association, ia to be 
inaugurated at a meeting to be held in the botanical laboratory 
of the Univeraity of Geneva on August 7. The chief object of 
the Association will be **thc foundaiion of a bibliographic I 
periodical, criticising in a perfectly impartial manner all botanical 
publications. . . The criticiima will, at the desire of the 

contributors, be published in English, French or German The 
editor, who will be responsible to the Association lor this ab¬ 
solute impartiality and the cyclopaedic knowledge which it in¬ 
volves, will be Dr. J P Loisy, of Wageningen, Holland ; and 
the Bubscription to the Association, including the periodical, is 
not to exceed per annum. 

The first volume of a ** Handbuch dcr syslematischen 
Botanik,” by Prof, R R v Weltstein, has been published by 
Herr Franz Deutickc, Leipzig and Vienna The chief object of 
the work is to present a view of the various forms of planU^ 
with special reference to their phylogenetic development The 
volume just received contains an account of the principles of 
systematic botany and of different plant systems, and a de¬ 
scription of the characteristics of six great diviaions of the plant 
kingdom, distinguished as follows ;—myxophyta, achizophyta, 
zygophyta, euthallophyta, phaeophyta and rhodophyta, The 
cormophytes are reserved for treatment in the second volume, 
which will appear m the course of next year, when the two 
volumes will be noticed together. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include three African Sheep {Ovis anes) from 
Bida Nigeru, a Bateleur Eagle {ffelotarsus ecaudatus) from 
Zebba Nigeria, presented by Mr. Fanshawe Abadie ; a Lion 
{FetiJ /eof i ) from Africa, presented by Mr Rowland Ward ; a 
Chough {Pyrrhocorax gracuius)^ British, presented by Mr. W. H. 
St. Qmntin ; a Black-pointed Teguexin {Tuptnambis nigro- 
punctatHs) from South America, presen ted by Mr. G. P. Ogg j 
a Turkish Gecko {H^oiidattylus turinus) from Western Asia, 
presented by Miss Kensington ; six Ceylonese Terrapins 
[^Nicorm a Changeable Lizard {Caiotos versicolor) from 

India, three Blue-tongued Cyclodus (Tihqua scmcoidei\ three 
Black and Yellow Cyclodus {Tihqua mgr^-luteus) from Aus¬ 
tralia, a Chained Snake [Coluber catenifer) from California, two 
Ten-lined Snakes [Contta deetmhneata) from North America, 
two ■ Snakes [Conl^a rothi) from Syria, four Lacertine 
Snakes [Coelopeltis ntonspessuiana), four Yivacioua Snakes 
Tarbophis Jo//ajo)t an AiisculHpian Snake [Coluber /0ngissimHs)f 
a Dahl’a Snake [Zamenis ^rs^^i), two Dark Green Snakes 
{ZamenU^monensis)^ a Comiron Snake {TropidomtUs nainx, 
var ) two lass Snakes [Ophiosmrus apus\ South European, 

two - Ground Snakes [Typkhps vermUuhru) from Asia 

Minor, a DUpk-necked Stork [Xtnorhynchus aH^traUs) from 
Malacca, deposited; two Smews [Merpes albellus)^ a Velvet 
Scoter [yEditfiia fusea), four WigeOn {Afareca psnelope), Euro¬ 
pean, purchased. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Comet a (1901).—A further telegram coDeeraing ibe new 
comet has been received from Kiel announcing its ooiefvatjoa 
at Arequipa, in Peru, on May 2, at 6h. 48 6m. p.m. Its posi- 
lion then was 

R.A. = 3h. lom. 

DecI = - 1^0' 


A later telegram mvea particulars of another observation st 
the Cape at Lhe position 

Decl =■ a’*' } 4d 6h. a8 8m. 

Daily Motion m R.A = +1401. 

,, ,, Decl. = + 13', 

It has been observed at Eastbourne by Mr Chambers, who 
saw It about 3 o a.m on May 2 Reports in the dally Press 
also state iU frequent observation at Melbourne and the Cape, 
but Its motion is there stated to be north-westerly. 


SiELLAR Photography with a Sidbrostat.—S ome little 
interest has been evinced during the past few months m con¬ 
nection with the practical elimination of the rotation of the field 
which occurs when a siderostat is used to follow the diurnal 
motion. In Compies rtndus (vol. cxxxii pp. 931-932I Prof. 
Lippmann suggests a mechanical contrivance, to be attached to 
the slide carrying the photographic plate, which shall be so 
geared to Lhe driving mechanism of the siderostat itself as to 
compensate for Lhe rotation of field. 

Prof Cornu, in the same number, pp 10(3-1017, calls atten¬ 
tion to a method he has previously recommended and which he 
thinks very good as regards mechanical efficiency. The essential 
factor is the employment of a univefrsal joint, the angle between 
the component axes depending on the polar distance of the 
direction of the reflected beam. The plate holder is rotated by 
means of a subsidiary mechanism through the medium of the 
joint lie was led to the device by having to design a 
mechanism to represent a formula In connection with polarised 
light in isotropic and other media, this formula being of the 
same type os that showing the rotation of field of a siderostat 

From Prof Cornu's suKestions M. Gautier constnkted the 
necessary apparatus for this purpose, whiqh is used with the 
50-inch refractor shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 


Formui^ lOR Variation of Latitude. —The observa¬ 
tions of latitude made by Profs. Doolittle and Gratchof 
[Astronomical Journal^ Nos 490 and 495) lead Prof, S C. 
Chandler to consider that they afford evidence of changes in the 
annual component of latilude variation; be therefore proposes 
to include such changes in the numerical theory, and gives 
formulae and tables of reduction which may be used for such 
observations {AstronomicalJournal^ No. 495). 

Position of Nova Pbrsbi —Pro/ E. C Pickenng gives, mi 
the Astronomische Nachrtchten (Bd. 155, No 3706), follow¬ 
ing mean position adopted from numerous measures with the 
transit circle at Harvard College Observatory ; 


R.A = 3h 24m 28108. 
Decl = + 43^ 33' 54' '8 


(1901 o). 


Photographs of the Zodiacai Light.— In Popular 
Astronomy for April Mr, A. E. Douglass, of the Lowell Observ¬ 
atory at Flagstaff, Ariiona, descrilMi some wcceisful photo- 
gra^ of the western eodlocal cone which he was fortunate 
enough to obtain on February 13 of this year. 

The lens he employed was i^e in 1899 by Messrs. Alvan 
Clark and Sons especially for this purpose; its aperture is 
o 9 inch, focus i '8 Inches, the intensity being thus 1 la. 

Previous to this date many exposures had been made of an 
hour or piore, but Lhe short exposure tried on the i3Lb was 
most successful, It appeals that when the zodiacal llg)it,i| at 
lu best, exposures of aMUt eight minutes are amplq ; mien qpt 
so clear, about thirty minutes should suffice Glycin or hydro- 
quinone were found most trustworthy for development,, the Jonner 
being especially free from any lendeDcy to produce general 
fogfliog of the pUie. Reproductions from three of the photo¬ 
graphs taken at intervals of a few minutes oocooipony the paper. 
They all show some trace of coadenMtion about the emtre 
of the illuminated cone. 
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FOG FORMATIONS, 


'DRIEF rafercnct hu already been made (vol, IxilL p. 161. 
^ December 13, 1900) to Home interesting observations snd 
diotoeraphs of fog made hy Mr. A, G. McAdie on Mount 
Tamanpali, a little to the north of San Francisco. Several articles 
upon the subject have been contributed by Mr, McAdle to the 
U.S. Mmthly 


Wtaihtr Rtviivt^ and the particulars given below 
have been d^ved from one in the issue of November, 1900^ 
We are fortunate in being able to reproduce one of Mr Me Adie’s 
strikin^ghotographs of through the courtesy of Prof. Cleve- 


Fog is very prevalent on the central coast of California, 
especUlly in the vicinity of the Bay of San Francisco. The 
topography of the district is remarkable, because of the 
close juxtaposition of ocean, bay, mountain and foothill. A 
valley, level as a table, 450 miles long and 50 miles wide, 
having afternoon temperatures of 100° or over, is connected by 
a narrow water passage with the Pacific Ocean, the mean tem¬ 
perature of the water in this locality being 55” Thus within a 
distance of SO miles in a horizontal direction there is frequently 
a difference of 50” in temperature, while in a vertical direction 
there is often a difference of 30° in an elevation of half a mile. 
High bluffs, ridges and headlands are at such an angle to the 
prevailing strong westerly surface air currents tlut an air 
stream is forced with increased velocity through the Golden 
Gate, and there must of necessity be considerable piling up of 


An attempt has been made at the Mount Tamalpali staiion to 
correlate the surface preuure conditions with fog. There are, 
however, many diflerent types of fog The conditions prevailing 
in winter, when tale fog, rormedin the greet valleys, drifts slowly 
seaward, are very different from those prevailing in summer, 
when the sea fog u carried inland. A typical pressure distribu¬ 
tion accompanying sea fogs has been reco^isea In general, a 
movement southward along the coast of an area of high pressure 
in summer means fresh northerly winds and high temperatures in 
the interior of the State, with brisk, westerly winds, laden with 
fog, on the coajt. 

Direct cooling by contact or radiation is shown by von Bezold 
to be more effiaeni as a cause of rainfall than cooling by mixture, 
but in the production of fog it is probable that cooling by 
mixture (except in the case of ground fogs) is the most im¬ 
portant factor to be considered It is to m noted that reverse 
pressures should also be studied, for perhaps a close watch upon 
the conditions prevailing when fog is rapialy dissipating might 
conversely throw light upon the order and relative importance 
of the three ways of cooling, viz., mixture, expansion and 
radiation. 

Von Bezold's deductions may be thus summarised ' More 
vapour condenses when a stream of air and vapour at low tem¬ 
perature impinges on a mass of warmer air than with reversed 
conditions Ocean fogs, as a rule, form when cool air Hows over 
warm, moist surfaces, but in the case under dificussion, where 
the ocean surface temperature is 13" C. (55** F ) and the air tem¬ 
perature may reach 27° C. (80° F.), it is evident that the above 



Fio I. —Lifted Tog Heifht ab^ve the ground, abjut 500 metres. View fruni U S Weather Bureau O'oservatoryr, Mount TAndpiii. 


both air and water vapour at this point. The locality may 
indeed be considered as a natural laboratory, in which experi¬ 
ments connected wnh cloudy condensation of water vapour are 
daily wrought, and it 11 therefore of more than passing interest 
to the meteorologist. 

Much faithful work has been done in physical laboratories on 
the behaviour of water vapour at varying volumes, pressures and 
temperatures. Regnault, Thomson, Broch, Aitken, Kiessllng, R. 
von Heliqjiohz, Hertz, Rayleigh, von fliezold, Barus, Marvin 
and oihers have worked upon the change of state from vapour 
to liquid and from liquid to rolid, and while many irregularities 
are noted in the behaviour of water vapour, the general problems 
ol decreo^g volumes and increasing pressures until condensa¬ 
tion points are reached have been solved ; and it is well under¬ 
stood that the vapour-liquid and liquid-solid condensations arc in 
themselves but two phases In a chain of candcDsaiion phenomena 
The problem of fog 11 therefore a limited one. It may be con¬ 
sidered ■& a Bpecial case of cloud development, occurring m the 
first and second stages of Hertz, viz., the unsaluraied and 
saturated stages. Condensation in the free air, as in these fog 
formatbns, takes place under conditions different from those 
obtaining In the laboratory. There are no fixed restraining 
wiUs, InoDgh the strongly stratified outlines suggest sharply 
limlied air streama A^in, laturation as it occurs in free, 
coDstsnily changing air and true adiahalic saturation are not 
identical. Salnraiion in the free air must be studied in dis- 
advantsgeous circumstances, for the work must be done at a 
distance, with instruments neither sufficiently delicate nor 
accurate, and there Is no control of conditions possible 
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does not hold. It is more probable that condensation is the 
result of the sharp temperature contrasts at the boandarien of 
ceitain air currents having different temperatures, humidities and 
velocities, and that the contours of the land play an impDitant 
part in the originating and directing these air currents The 
summer afternoon fogs of the San Francisco Bay region, then, are 
probably due to mixture more than radiation or expansion, The 
winter tule fogs of the Sacramento and ban Joaquin vall^s are 
robably pure types of radiation fog, where the process of cloud 
uilding IB from the cooled ground upward. Occasionally In 
summer, when the warm air has been pumped out of the valleys 
and there is rapid radiation, ground fog (pwins Ad illustration 
(if this IS given in the accompanying figure, where fog covers a 
number of valleys. 


UN/yERS/rV ANi) EDUCAT/OATAL 
INTELLIGENCE^ 

Oxford. —Prof. Townsend, the new Wykeham professor of 
physics, delivered'aa inaugural Icifure at the Clarendon Labora¬ 
tory on Friday, April 26, upon the recent developments of 
electro-optica 

Mr. N\ V. Sidgwick, of Christ Church, has been elected to, 
an ofl^ial Fellowship in Natural Science (Chemistry) at Llncobi 
College. 

Mr. A S. Hunt has been elccted to a research fellowship at 
Lincoln ColleM in order 10 enable him to prosecute b(i re¬ 
searches upon Egyptian pipyri. 
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The def^ree of D Sc. haa been conferred upon Prof. A. H. 
Church. F.R.S.i in recognition ofhia contribuiiona to chemical 
and imneralogical acience 

No honorary degrees will be conferred at the Encfnia this 
year. 

Mr. J. L. Myres and Dr H. R. Mill have been appointed 
examiners for the newly*inatiluted diploma in geography 

The following grants have been made from the Craven 
University Fund .— 100/ to Mr. D G Flogarth to enable him 
to continue his researches in Crete : 80/ lo Mr T Ashhy 
towards the cost of publishing the results of his researches in 
the Campagna Romana. 

Mr J. Passmore Edwardfe has jpven to the UniveraUy the 
sum of 1675/, for the promotion or the study of English litera¬ 
ture m us connection with the classical literatures of Greece and 
Rome, 

Scholarships in natural science arc advertised for Merton 
College, New College and non-collegiate students on June 16, 
The new RadcliHe Library (presented to the University by 
the Draper's Company) and the new Pathological Laboratory 
are approaching completion, The latter and the pathological 
collections deposited in the University Museum will be, probably, 
placed under the charge of the reader in pathology, Dr Ritchie 
The Junior Scientific Club held their 224th meeting on 
Wednesday, May i. The papers read were "Experiences 
in South African Hospitals," G H H Almond (Hertford), 

" Organic Compounds nf Phosphorus,” S V. Grundy (Balliol), 

Camuriuok —The new Board of Agricultural Studies in their 
annual report give a favourable account of their first year’s 
working. The number of students attending the special courses 
of instruction is thirly-nme, The experimental farm is In working 
order, and no less than thirty-two special experiments on crops, 
stock, manures, tic , are being conducted in various local stations 
at the instance of neighbouring county councils. The Board of 
Agriculture has this year made a grant of 1000/ in aid of the 
work of the department. The special examination in agricultural 
science for the B.A. degree, and the exammations for the 
University Diploma in Agriculture, begin on May 29 and extend 
to June 8. 

The Vice-Chancellor will represent the University at the 
meeting of universities and learned societies in connection with 
the millenary commemoration of King Alfred the Great at 
Winchester, to be held this summer 

Prof. Allbutt and Prof Sims Woodhead will represent the 
University at the British Congress on Tuberculosis to be held in 
London next July. 

The following external examiners, among others, have 
been appointed by the Council of the University of Birming¬ 
ham. We notice with regret the absence of Aalronomy from 
the subjects. Mathematics, Prof Horace Lamb, F.R S ; 
Physics, Prof. J, J. Thomson, F R S. ; Chemistry, Prof. H. 
McLeod, F, R S , Zoology, Dr. S. F. Harmer, F. R S ; 
Botany, Prof. Reynolds Green, F R S, , Geology, Prof T. G. 
Bonney, F.R.S ; Anatomy, Prof. Alex. Macalister, FK, S.; 
Physiology, Prof. J. G. Me Kendrick, F R.S : Pathology, 
Prof. G. Sims Woodhead ; Medicine, Dr, Donald MacAllster; 
Public Health, Dr. George Reid. 

The Aasocution of American Universities has recomnaended 
the fourteen uiuversitiea in the United States to extend the 
Christmas vacation every year to include the hiat week in 
January, in order to permit scientihc men to attend annual 
meetings then instead of in the summer. Science says 
"Columbia University has the honourable distinction of being 
the first to adopt the important innovation, and has already 
changed its calendar for 1901-1902, settlr^ free the week of 
January first for convocation purposes. It is expected that 
several other universities also will soon announce Iheir adherence 
to the plan, and it )b hoped I hat in a short time the majority 
of American and Qsiiadian universities will adopt the recom¬ 
mendation under consideration.” 

The Technical Education Bwd of the London County 
Council is^offerlng for competition five senior county scholar¬ 
ships of the value <>f 60/, a year for three yMrs, together with 
payment of tuidon lees up 10 30/. a year The schmarships are 
open to young men and young women who are resident within 
the administrative County of London, and whose parents are 
in receipt of an income not exceeding 400/. a year , and they 
are tenable at Universities, University colleges, or technical 
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colleges, whether in England or on the Continent. Candidates 
must be under twenty-two years of age on May Ip preference 
being given to those who are under nineteen years of a^, to 
addition to the senior county scholarships the Board offers a 
limited number of free places at University College^ Kfng^ 
College and Bedford College, London. The schofarships and 
grants of free places are a#arded, not on the result of an ex¬ 
amination, but on a consideration of the past record and 
achievements of the candidates. Application forms may he 
obtained from the secretary of the Technical Education Bwd, 

116. St. Martin’s Lane. W.C,, to whom they should be returned 
not later than Monday, May ij. 

The Education Bill of the Government was introduced ipto 
ihe House of Commons on Tuesday, and was read a first time. 
The object of the Bill n to establish in every part of England 
and Wales a local education authority for Uie supervision of 
educational work of all grades; and it is hoped that this 
authority wUl ultimately have control over all schools within 
Us area of influence, whether elementary, secondaiy or technical. 
The proposal oflhe Government is to make county and borough 
councils, acting through statutory committees, the educational 
authorities, ana it is hoped that small counties will combine to 
form an education area. The new education committee will 
have no power of rating, but will merely spend the money 
placed at Its disposal by Ae county council This money will be 
derived chiefly from the local taxation receipts, so that the com- 
miltees will b^ome the successors of those at present responsible 
for technical instruction A county council will also have the 
power of levying a rate, limited lo 2rf., either upon the whole 
county or upon any part of It for which it might be desirable 
to make provision, and the sum so raised wilf be entrusted to 
the education committee. School Boards and School Board 
rates are not touched by the Bill, but iheir ultimate absorption 
by the new educational authorities is contemplated. 

The Report of the U S Commissioner of Education for the 
year 1898-^ has been received. Much of this bulky volume is 
taken up with tables refernng to the condition and progress of 
various branches of education, but there are alio a munber of 
interesting articles and lummarles. A detailed stadstlcal ac¬ 
count is given of the instiiutiona for higher education in the 
United States. A table Is given showing the number of students 
in higher education to every million persons in (he United 
States In the year 1872 there were 852 of rach students to 
1,000,000 people, and in 1898-99 the proportion had risen to 
1874 college students per million In the year 18^-91^ the 
total number of students in collegiate, graduate and professional 
departments of institutions for Higher education and in profes¬ 
sional schools was 147,164, of which 43,913 were enrolied as 
professional students in law, medicine and theology, leaving 
103,251 Btudenis reported as pursuing studies in the liberal arts 
and applied science. The number of degrees conferred on men 
after passing through a recognised course was 10^794, and on 
women 4293. The total value of property possess^ by institu¬ 
tions for higher education amounted to more than seventy 
million pounds. The endowment funds amounted Lo thirty-one 
million pounds, and the remainder represented the value of 
grounds, buildings, , used for instruction and research. The 
total income for the year covered by the report, excluding 
benefactions, amounted to about six million pounds. The gifts 
and bequests reported as having been received during the year 
reach^ the magnificent total of nearly five million pounds. 

We are glad to noLce another movement for the extension of 
facilities for higher education A short time ago a council was 
formed to consider the possibility of establishing a University 
College for North Staffordshire, and tn promote Interest in the 
educations! needs of the district The executive committee 
now leport that the chairman of the council, Mr. Alfred S. 
Bolton, has purchased, as a site for the College, about three 
acres ot land in a good position at Stoke-on-Trent, and has thus 
given generous aid to the educational cause of North Stafford¬ 
shire. Principal Oliver Lodge has become a vice-prealdent of 
the council in order to show that the scheme has the lympaihy 
and good wishes of the University of Birmingham. It was 
pointed out by the committee which first surted the inquiry Into 
higher education in North Staffordshire that ** The natuK of the 
local industries demands special scientific instruction of a more 
systematic tnd thorough character than Is at present provided 
anywhere In the dlstmt, and foreign competition by nations 
recognising the practical advantages of such instruction will 
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pirovtt diwifroiifl to the dJitrict if the metter is continually 
negieoted/^ The district is at preaent remarkably deficient in 
opportoniticafor higher education. With a population approach* 
log half a million within easy reach of the centre, there is no 
Insdtudon where young people who have left the secondary 
school am obtain higher instruction nearer than Manchester 
(thlrCy-ievtn miles) or Birmingham (forty-five miles). Kvidently 
there is room for lurther provision of educational facilities by 
the establishment of an insiitution of the rank of a University 
College ; and it is satisfactory to know that another locality is 
being aroused to a sense of its educational deficiencies. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. \ 

BulUtm of iho American Afathematua! Society^ April, 1901 , 
—Prof. F. N. Cole opens with an account of the proceedings at 1 
the February meeting of the Society in Now York City, and, 
in addition to the titles of the nineteen papers communicaied, 
gives an abstract of several of them. Three of the papers are 
printed. Their titles are . ([) Greenes functions in space of one 
aimeQsion, by Prof. M. Bdcher. The results arrived at are 
given, but the proofs and further developments are reserved , 
(3) Possible triply asymptotic systems of surfaces, by Dr. L P. 
Eiienhart. This supplements a note by the author, in the 
fanuary entiued, " A demonstration of the impossibility 

of a triply asyipi^oiie system of surfaces.'* Instead of the general 
negauoD previously given, the author now gives the qualified 
one; The only triple systemB of surfaces cutting mutually in 
the real asymptotic lines of these surfaces are composed 0/ 
properly associated families of hyperboloids of one sheet and 
hyperbolic paraboloids ; (3) Note on Hamilton’s determination 
of irrational numbers, by Dr. H- E Hawkes. The purpose of 
the note is to call attention to Hamilton’s use of the partition 
(Schnitt) in his definition of certain irrational numbers (Trans 
of the R, Irish Academy, vol. avli 1837, p. 293).—On a system 
of plane curves having factorable parallels, by Dr V, Snyder, 
was read before the December meeting of the Society. The 
type of scrolls contained in a linear congruence, and having fac¬ 
torable asymptotic lines, gives rise to a class of plane curves 
whose parallels have a similar proper^ (cf. a ^per by the 
author, m the American yournai of Mathematics^ vol. xxiii , 
on a special form of annular surface) Mr Bromwich gives 
a very useful analysis of Dr. P Muth's " Theoric und An- 
wendung der ElemenUrthellcr” Ml899, xvi. and 236 pp ), 
and hopes that the book may induce its readers to take up the 
special part of Invanant theory treated in it. Mr Bromwich 
has done good work in this direction (see Proc of London 
Math. Soc. vol. xxxii. 1900, p. 98), where he gives a list of 
papers on the subject —Short notices follow of Dr. R. Fneke’s 

kurEgefosste Vorlesungen uber Verschiedene Oebiete der 
huheren Mathematik, mil Beruchsichtigung der Anwendungen” 
(1900), and Dr. R. Boger's " Ebene Oeometrie der l.age ” 
(1900), both by Prof. H S. White.—The notes are very copious 
and interesting, giving account of the courses of lectures in the 
Contlnentarand home Universities, and the usual new publica¬ 
tions close the number. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London. 

Royal Society, February 28 —A Preliminary AccoOnt of 
the Development of the Free-swimming NaupUus of Ltptodara 
kyaHna By Ernest Warren, D.Sc. Communicated 

by Prof, Weldon, F.R.S. 

March 14.—“On the Preparation of Large Quantities of 
Tellurium." By Edward Matthey, A.K S-M- Communicated 
by Sir Geoige Stokes, Bart, F.R S. 

March 28.—** On the Enhanced Lines In the SKCtrum of 
ihe Chromosphere." By Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F K.S., 
and F. £. Bundali, A,R,C-S, 

In Che recently publiihed account \Ast. PAys.Joum, vol, xn. 
p. 307, 1900) of ttie spectroscopic results obiaiiM by mernben 
of the eapeditton ftrom the Yerkei Observatory ikrfng the solar 
eclipfee or May fli8| 19QO1 Prof. Frost to have established 
a close rclatioilehjp between the bright Jldfls in hu eclipse spectra 
and the strpnger lines, of the Fraunboler spectrum, an 4 states 
that *'61 per cenf.. of the latter were mttanred as bright 6h the 
plates.” 
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He also slates that " these plates give no evidence of any 
relationship between the bright lines and the ' enhanced ' lines, 
or lines distinctly more intense in the spark than in the arc 
spectrum, although Sir Norman Lockyer has attached much 
si^ificaoce to a supposed connection between them.” He 
quotes specially the cases of titanium and iron lines, and of 
48 enhanced lines of the former element acknowle^es thal 
29—or 60 per cent —correspond with lines in his eclipse 
spectra 

The authors of the present paper show that if a difference of 
0-3 tenth-metres be allowed between the wave-length of an 
eclipse line and that of the corresponding metallic line (and in 
some cases Prof. Frost accepts a difference of 0'35 or more 
between his adopted wave-length and Rowland’s wave-length 
of the corresponding Fraunhofer line), there are 38 of the 48 
enhanced titanium fines—or 80 per cent —which have corre¬ 
sponding lines in the eclipse spectra, thus showing a closer 
relationship between the enhanced lines of titanium and the 
eclipse lines than that claimed by Prof Frost between the latter 
and the stronger of the Fraunhofer lines. 

To show the difference m behaviour in the eclipse spectra of 
the enhanced and Onenhanced lines, several tables have been 
compiled. The first codtains all the Fraunhofer hnes hi the 
region covered by Frost’s^bpse spectra which have an intensity 
of 2 or greater, and which Rowland has ascribed to titanium 
only. These are 53 in number, 20 are enhanced lines and 33 are 
not. The comparison table indicates that 19 of the 20 enhanced 
lines have corresponding lines (nearly all prominent) in the 
eclipse spectra, the remaining one being pro Dab Ly masked by 
My. Of the 33 unenhanced lines, 23—or 70 per cent —do not 
correspond with eclipse lines Of JLhe nine ecUnsc lines which 
do agree in position with unenhanced titanium tines, three are 
nearly certainly due to other metals, and the remainder are lines 
of insignificant intensity. 

The second table gives the enhanced lines of titanium which 
are recorded by Hasselberg in the arc spectrum, and a comparison 
IS made with Frost's eclipse lines This table shows that though 
the “ arc " intensities of the enhanced lines vary from 2 to 7 
(max =8), they have nearly all corresponding lines In the eclipse 
spectra, the majority of the latter being quite prominent. 

The thud table contains all the strongest lines (Int 7 and 8) 
in Hasselberg’s list of arc lines which are unenhanced It is 
shown that only 7 out of 20 have corresponding eclipse lines 
To three of these Frost gives no origin, to the others he gives 
comjwund origins, three of them involving titanmin. In no 
ca^c is the eclipse line as strong as the majonty of those which 
arc the re presen tatives of the enhanced lines 

In the of uon a similar analysis is given, but only over a 
limited region of the spectrum (\ 4300 to \ 4600) ouing to the 
great number of lines in the iron spectrum The same results 
are arrived at, viz., that the enhanced lines, though insignificant 
in the iron spectrum so far as intrinsic mtensity is concerned, 
are, in the mam, represented in the eclipse spectra by lines of 
abnormal intennity, whereas many of the stronger iron lines are 
cither not represented at all, or only by weak lines. 

“On the Arc Spectrum of Vanadfum " By Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B , F.R S , and F E Baxandall,^ A R.C.S 
In this paper the aiuhors give a list of Lines in the arc spec¬ 
trum of vanadium which have been measured from photographs 
taken at Kensington with a Rowland concave grating of 2[^ 
feet focus and 14,438 lines to the inch. The region of the 
Spectrum investigated extends from A. 3887 to ^ 4932 The 
sources of the spectrum were (r) vanadium chlonde, and (2) a 
pure sample of vanadium oxide supplied by Sir Henry Ro^oe 
These were volatilised in the arc between poles of the purest 
silver obt^nable, and which were furnished by Sir W C. 
Roberts-Austen. 

The lines are compared with Aiose published mcviously by 
Rowland (Ait. Phyi. JoUrri. vtffi vh. p. 273, 1898) and Hassfel- 
berg [Svenzha-Vetenskaps, Akad. HandL vol. kxxii No 2, 
1899)- The three records contain many Hnes in common, but 
there are also tiuuiy diflmncea two of them Tha 

lines spedaj to any one list have wen analysed with the object 
of eithei ^ii^rly esubliahinj; their claim to be accepted as true 
vuadlum Hna, or posaibly Tracing them to their true tiHpn. 
Lines in the Kendn^on spectra which "kre due to Impurities 
have been elimlnateci, as far as poasWe, by comparing the 
vanadium spectrum directly with tbostf of'f)rtv>-three other 
eleihetns. Tliey ate twen^-nme in number, ana are traces of 
the strongest lines only of Fe,Mn, Cr, Co, Ca, A 1 , Sr and Ag 
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Forty-four lineB occur in Rowland’s list only; ihirieen of 
these have been traced with certainly to impurities of Ca, Mn, 
Al, Pb or Sr No origin other than vanadium hu been found 
for the remainder A list of lines is given which Rowland has 
previously identified with solar lines, but which, for some 
reason or other, are missing from hia latest list of vaiudium 
lines 

There are 194 lines which occur in the Kensington list only. 
No other origin has been found for them from a comparison of 
the vanadium spectrum with those of the forty-lhree metals 
which have been photographed on the same scale. As they 
appear both m the spectrum of the chloride and oicide they are 
probably genuine vanadium lines. 

" The Growth of Magnetism in Iron under Alternating Mag¬ 
netic Force ” By Ernest Wilson. Communicated by Prof 
J. M Thomson, F R S. 

The subject of the shielding effects of induced currents due to 
changes of magnetic inducLion in plates of iron has been dealt 
wiih iheoreLic^ly by Profs. J J Thomson {Electriaan^ vol 
xxviii p 599) and J A. Ewing (EUitrtcian^ vol. kxviii. p, 631). 
The same subject has been attacked by experiment in the case 
of iron cylinders {Phii Trans, R S A vol. clxxxvi , 1895, pp 
93-121, and Journal Inst. Elec. Engineers, vol xxiv p 195), 
and the object of the present paper wal to carry out further ex 
periments with alternating magnetic force 

The magnet consists of a solid iron cylinder 12 inches in 
diameter and 18 inches long, around which the magnetising 
coil IS wound The magnet circuit is completed by means of a 



happen in cylinders of different dlameten, but at times varying 
inversely as the square of their linear dlmensioni. Thus a 
periodic lime of lo minutes with the 12-inch cylinder corre¬ 
sponds to a frequency nf 130 periods per lecnnd with a wire 
1 ram. diameter. 

Two variables have been dealt with, namely the frequency 
of the monetising force h, due to the current turns in the 
copper coils of the magnet, and its amplitude. The figure gives 
one set of results obtained at 15” C Each curve refers to a 
definite periodic time, and the number near it gives the fre¬ 
quency for a wire 1 mm. in diameter. The point of interest Is 
that for a given frequency when ihe limits of the induction 
densitv, B, at the surface, are small, that is, the average per¬ 
meability is small, the limits of b at the centre of the 
cylinder do not differ greatly from those at the surface. With 
larger limits of b at the surface, corresponding to a large average 
permeability, the limits of n at the centre are very much smaller 
than at the surface. Finally, when the limits of b at the 
surface are great, corresponding to a small average permeability, 
ihe limits of b at ihe centre are again more nearly equal to those 
at the surface. 

Referring to the average induction over the whole core, that is, 
taking account of phase displacement as well as variation in 
amplitude, it may be slated inat as ihe limits of b at the surface 
increase from zero, the maximum average h over the whole 
area grows less than n at the surface and then more nearly 
approximates to iL The curves are similar to those in Fig I, 
but the percentage diminution for a given frequency and a given 
value of B at the surface is not so gr»t. 

The magnet was heated to C. and 
Ihe effect was to tend lo equalise ihe 
liimts of B over the whole core. In ihe 
figure the points 0 were obtained when 
the magnet was at ihis temperature. The 
same maximum average B over the whole 
core is obtained with slightly less ampli¬ 
tude of magnetising force. On account of 
a greater phase displacement of the change 
of induction as the centre is approached, 
the maximum average b over the whole 
section 18 not greatly altered for a gi\en 
maximum value of d at the surface. 


ring concentric with the cylinder and a circular slab of iron at 
each end 

In order ihaL changes of magnetism may occur at the centre 
of the cylinder it was necessary to employ alternating currents 
of long pcnodic lime Such times vary from 2 5 to 10 minutes 
ID the experiments It would be clifhcult to obtain such 
currents by means of electro-mafjnetic apparatus. A liquid 
reverser consisting of copper plates in dilute CuSO^ solution was 
employed and gave satisfactory results. 

ror the purpose of observing the changes of magnetic jn- 
Kluction at different' points of the cylinder a senes of holes were 
drilled in a plane perpendicular to the axis and half way along 
Us length. Insulated copper wires were then threaded through 
these holes in such m^nn^ that each circuit enclosed an element 
of the crosa-sectional area of the cylinder. Four such elements 
were enclosed between the centre and the circumference, and 
a fifth coil was wound completely round the cylinder, as it was 
required to lake account of the average change of induction over 
the whole area. In the circuit of each of these five coils was 
placed a dead-beat galvanometer, the deflection of which 
enabled the E.M.F. lo be observed The epoch fur the 
simultaneous qbservatioDSiOf £ M.F. as well as the current in 
the magnetising; coll was determined by Ihe ^eraior at the 
.reverser counting seconds aloud The E M.F curves were 
>ultimaiely ploitw ia tertns of lime and integrated 

Before dealing with the experiments it may be stated that the 
^results obtained arc applicable to cylinders of other diameter 
Jthan 12 inches^ Simitar electric and magnetic events will 


Chemical Society, April i8 —Prof 
Emerson Reynolds, presidenl, in ihe chair. 
—The following papers were read :— 
Action of alkyl haloids on aldoximes and 
ketoximes. Part 2 Alkylated oximes and 
isoximes and the constitution of aliphatic 
oximes, by W R. Dunstan and E. Gould- 
ing.—The supjiosed existence of two iso¬ 
meric triethyloxamines, by W K. Dunstan 
and £ Goulding —NitroCamphene, aminocamphene and h)dr- 
oxycamphene, by M. O Fursier. On treating I * l-bromo- 
nitrocamphane wilh silver nilrale, i-niirocamphene, 

cii 

NO, 

IS produced, and on reduclion gives the corresponding i-amino- 


yCH 

camphene, ChIIh'; |i ’ 

^CNIJ, 

base with potassium niLrile 

.CH 

camphene, ChHuv (I 

OH 


On heating Ihc sulphate of this 
It is converted into i-hydroxy- 
This substance is of importance 


12 inches^ 
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as being the enolic isomeride of ordinary camphor, into which 
it is converted by warm mineral acids —A contribution to the 
chemistry of the triazoles, by G. Young and W H Oates. 
The authors discuss the possibility of isomerism in the triazole 
fleries ax compared with the pyrazoles; they have prepared a 
number of substituted triazoles from the corresponding seml- 
carhazonea —Researches on mOorland waters. Part 2. On the 
origin of the combined chlorine, by W. Ackioyd. The author 
concludes that the common salt in the water of the Widdop 
reservoir In Vurkshlre is derived from the winter rainfall — 
Robinin, violo^uercitnn and osyritrin, by A G. Perkin The 
composition C!i3Hj„Ogo,8HaO is now assigned lo the gluooside 
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robli^, w|ti4ofl hydrolyiisyleldi Acolouriof; maiter, CiiHiflOj, 
ideawitl cdmphefoi. (^ritnp hu the composition 

flgO, 

aod ifl identical with violaquercitrin.^Preparation of orthodi- 
mcthoaybenaolnp and a new method of preparing salicylaldc* 
hyde methyl ether, by J. C. Irvine. An excellent yield of sali- 
cylaldcbyde methyl elhCT U obtained by ireadhg a mixture of 
ulicylaldehyde and methyl iodide with dry silver oxide ; it is 
converted into orthodimethoxybcnioin by potassium cyanste, 
and this la converted quantitatively into its methyl ether by 
methyl iodide and silver oxide.—Action of hydroxylamine on 
the anhydrides of bromonitrocamphane, by M. O. Forster — 
On the estimation of cocaine and on diiodococaine hydriodide, 
by W. Gancd and J. N, G>lUe. On addiny excess of deci- 
normal iodine solution to a dilute solution of a cocaine salt, 
diiodococaine hydriodide, CiyH^NO^^HIjIg, is preapitated and 
the excess of iodine may be determined by titration with thio¬ 
sulphate solution.—Note on acetonylacetone, by T Gray The 
molecular refraction of acetonylacetone agrees with the value 
required for the ketonic formula.—Condensation of acetonyl- 
acetone with hydrazine hydrate, by T. Gray —Preparation of 
synthetical glucosides, by H. Ryan and W. S Mills. Aceio- 
cnlorogalactose reacts with o-naphthol and potash yielding 
a-naphthylgalactoside, CqHhOb. 0.010117. Metacresylgluco^ide 
IB similarly prepared from acetochloroglucoae and metacresol — 
The influence of canc sugar on the conduciivities of solutions 
of^ potassium chloride, hydrogen chloride and potassium hydr¬ 
oxide ; with evidence of salt formation in the last case, by 
C. J. Martin and O. Masson.—The aluminium-mercury couple. 
Part 3. ChlonnatioD of aromatic hydrocarbons in presence of 
the couple. The constitution of the dichlorotoluenes, by J B 
Cohen and H. D. Dakin.—A modification of Guteeit’s test for 
arsenic, by E. Dowcard.—On the chemistry of Cerium odoruw, 
by R C. L. Bose. In addition to neriodorein and nenodonn, 
already known to exist in the plant, the author ha^ extracted 
a new reain-like substance from the sweet-scented oleander, 
l/srium odotum \ this has the composition ChU^Oq, and is 
namiAi karabin.—Change and interaction inorganic compounds, 
by A. Lapworth.—The mechanism of the Claisen reaction, by 
A. Lapworth.—A new senes of di-mercun-smraonium salts, 
Fart Ij by P. C- K^y Ammonia acta on mercuric nitrite 
giving a di-aiercuii-ammonium nitrite of the composition 

xNHgaNO^HaO. 

This yields salts of the types NHg,CI|4KCl and xNHggCl.H.^O, 
with the halogen acids. 

Royal Microacoptcal Society, April 17.— Mr. Wm 
Carrulhers, FRS., president, in the chair.—Mr. Knock 
gave a demonstration on the metamorphoses of one of the 
dragon flies, ^d^^schna cj^anea. In his endeavours to obtain a 
complete set of photographs from life which would show every 
stage In the metamorphoses of the nymph of the dragon fly he 
had taken over 1000 photographs before he was successful , 
those he was about to show were taken from the same individual 
and recorded every stage of the process, which occupied a period 
of BIX hours^only. Considerable patience and constant watching 
were required, as after the first indication of change was noticed 
the dragon fly might emerge at any Lime in the following three 
days, and when the process of emergence began it went on 
rapidly, so rapidly, In fact, that three photographs were taken 
within the space of six seconds. Mr. Knock ihen showed on 
the screen photographs of a nymph to illustrate the remarkable 
movements of the mask by which the insect was enabled to 
capture ill prey. These were followed by a seties of about 
thirty sllb, illustrating every stage of the metamorphosis from 
the nymph to the perfect Insect.—Mr. Nelson exhibited a slide 
of podura scales under polarised light 

Royal Meteorological Society, April 17,—Mr. W H 
Dines, presidem, m the choir.—Mr. W. Marriott read a paper on 
the special characteristica of the weather of March 1901. From 
Marcn 1 to the ixih or I3tfa the temperature was slightly above 
the average, the prevailing winds being from the south-west and 
often strong in force. About the 15th a change set m, when 
north-easterly winds became predominant and low temperatures 
prevailed. This continued with increasing intensity until the 
29th, the last two days of the month bein^ nearly of average tem¬ 
perature. The most remarkable period of the month was the 
five days fnnn the 23th to 29th, when the temperature was more 
than 10" below the average all over the country. The north- 
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euterly wind, were ilrons in force nnd puticulerly kM end 
dry. At the Greenwich Observatory the relative humidity was 
only 52 per eenb on the 26th and 54 0° 

only other instance during the past 54 years of as low a relative 
humidity in the month of March was on March i, 1886. In 
consequence of this keen and cold weather, vegetation was at a 
standitill, Snow showers were frequent but not very heavy, 
except on the 20th in the south-west of England, when on 
Dartmoor nearly as much snow fell as in the great blizzard of 
March 1891 i and on the 29th, when a heavy fall of snow 
and rain occurred in the north-west of England and Wales, 
Although the death-rate was below the average, there was a 
considerable increase in the deaths due to diseases of the respira¬ 
tory organs —A paper by Mr R Slrachan, on vapour tension in 
lelalioD to wind, was also read. 

Anthropological Institute, April 23.—Prof. A. C Had- 
don, F R.S , in the chair,—Specimens of Neolithic implements 
from ihe Wilts border of Berkshire were exhibited by Mr. 

L. J Shirley.—Mr Franklin White exhibited stone imple¬ 
ments, pottery and silver ornaments from Central Rhodesia ; 
he then read a paper on the ruins of Dhlo-Dhio, or Mambo^ 
illustrated by lantern slides, photographs and plans. The author 
gave a detailed description of the nature, dimensions, ornamenta¬ 
tion and state of preservation of the ruins, and showed that the^- 
theories of the fate Mr. Theodore Bent with regard to the 
Zimbabye ruins would not apply to the ruins of Dhlo-Dhlo, the- 
nricniation and other details ciepending mainly on the character 
of the ground.—Papers on the Baganda, by Rcvi J. Koscoe^ 
and on folktales of the New Hebndes, by Mr. S. H Ray, were 
taken as read. 

Manchester. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, April 23 —FrpT. 
Horace l^mb, F.R S , president, in the chair.—Dr. Elie 
Metchnikofl', Paris, was elected an honorai^ member of the 
society. Mr. Charles Bailey was elected president of Ihe Society 
for the session 1901-2 —Prof. S. J. Hickson communicated Iwo 
papers by Mias £. M. Prall, upon a collection of PolychaeCw 
from the Falkland Islands, and some notes on the bipolar 
theory of the distribution of marine ornnisms, In the first 
paper Miss Pratt described a small collection of Polychaela 
collected in shallow water off the shores of the Falkland Islands. 
There are no new species, but considerable interest attaches tq 
certain forms which are new to the southern hemisphere, amongsl 
them being Artnuola claparfda^ now recorded for the firsl 
time outside the northern temperate region. The second paper 
contained a review of the facts of zoology bearing upon the 
theory that the marine organisms found around the two poles oC 
the earth have been derived from a common or taniversal fauna,, 
which existed in the past history of the world, at a time when 
the seas were of a more uniform temperature. It was showa^ 
that the evidence in favour of the theory is increasing rapidly, 
and our knowledge of the details of anatomy of the north and‘ 
south representative species reveals a closer relationship bet wee iv< 
them than might have been anticipated. 

Paris, 

Academy of Sciences, Apnl 29,^M. Fouqu^ in the chair. 
—On the mechanical compensation of the rotation of the optical ‘ 
field furnished by the slderostat and heliostat, b]rM. A. Cornu. 
The theoretical solutions of this j^blem given by Turner and by^ 
Lippmann have been antiapated practically by M. P. Gautier, 
who has devised a simple mechanism for moving the photographic 
plate wilh an angular compensating movement sufficiently pre¬ 
cise to obtain a good negative with a short exposure (see p. 42)., 
—On the use of oxygen in ascents at gredt heights, by^ Li 
Cailletet. A description of an apparatus by meads of which* 
liquid oxygen can be used bv aeronauts. Its great practical 
service vas demonstrated in a Whnon ascent of 5500 metres.— 
On the Blability of a system having i movement of rotation, by 

M, P, Duhem.—M Zeilleir waa elected a member in the Secdoo 
of Botany in the place of th| late M. A. Cbatin.—On a epneral- 
isation of a definite integral, by M> H- Lebesgue-ihe 
analytical integrals of differential eq^tions of the fiut order in 
the neighbourhood of muial' sif%mar conditions, by M-'^enri 
Dulac.—On the equaiiginnf certain groups, by M. S^^ier, 
—On the laws of Belgrand and the lormuls for the delivery of 
a water-coum, by M. Echnond Malllet.—The isochgt^^af e&mr 
from I'O to 1-85 C.C., by M, Edouard bl®ck The experimeoto 
confirm the law of Amagat that at constant volume the predeute 
IS a linear function of the temperature.—On the mesksaiemens 
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fif ihe^period of oUctric oxillaiion* by tbr rottdiig' biirrort W 
M, L. DteoOkbe.' A,diBpunl^|k of th« praoliloii to be obtaiiiA 
by meaqs rouUflg mfroT method and a critidsbi 

restilti previauiiy pubitehd oo the aame aubjeot by M. 

—On the hand ipectrtim of nitrom in the oldllating aparki fa|^ 
M G. A. Hcmaalcch. It ii ahown that the band spectnmi 
obtained wtt>vt|ie oscillating with certain metals u identl- .| 
«d withUhlwd Spectrum of nitrogen at the negative pole^w 
rabid mthmirement of larface tenaioos, by, MM. Ph. A Qoye 
spd L. Pefrot. A study of the oondltiona Under which the method 
of lallfne drop* gives accurate results for the surface tension of 
K^da,—On the variation of composition of mineral waters and 
Qf^pring waters as brought out with thd aid of the electric com 
duotivity, by M. P. Muller. The composition of a water 
Having l^n once determined chemically any variation of its 
eompo^ioa from time to time can be most easily detected by 
determining its electrical coifdactivity.—On myrcenol and Us 
comixisition, Jby M* Barbier. By studying the oxidation 
products of thu substance it would appear to have the nme 
constimtifn as that attributed to licareol oy Tiemafini but as the 
physical and chemical properties of myrcenol are altogether 
distinct from those of Jicareul it is necessary to reconsider the 
formula attributed to the latter substance.—On ethyl nitro- 
acetatej by M. A. Wahl, Since the substance obtained by the 
action of arqmonia upon ethyl nitro-dimethylacrylate gave an 
ethyl rntTpaceUte which was not identical with the specimen 
obtained by M de Forcrand, an attempt ^as made to prepare 
this compound by an independent method. The decomposition 
of ethyl nitromalonate by boiling with potash was finally found 
to give the compound sought for, which agreed in Us properties 
with the ester previously prepared by the author, but differs 
from the nitroacetate of de Forcrand.—The preparation of the 
isomeric ortho-, meta- and para nitrobenzoylcyanacetic esters 
and of orlhonitrobenzoyl chloride, by M. Mavrojannis,—A new 
reaction of saccharin, by M Alex Leys.—On the migration of 
nitrogenous and ternary maUers in annual plants, by M G. 
Andr^ —On the Voandzou^ by M Balland An analysis of the 
seeds of this plant showed that the proportions of fat, nitro¬ 
genous material, starch and ash are exactly those required lor 
human food. It is the first example of a natural product pre¬ 
senting the chemical characterlsllcB of a perfect food.—Contribu¬ 
tion to the iplcrochemicnl examination of alkaloids, by M M> 
E. Poui-Escot.—On the phenomena of histolysis and histo¬ 
genesis accompanying the development of the endoparasitic 
Trematods of terrestrial mollusca, by MM. Vaney and A. Conte. 
-rOn the evolution of the blastodermic leaflets in the Nematods, 
by Ml A. Conte —On a new subfamily of marine Hemiptera, 
tne HcnmUobatinat^ by MM H. Couci^re and J Marun — 
Researches on the physical constants which influence the 
electrical stimulation of the nerve, by M Georges Weiss —The 
direct measurement of the wave length in a nerve following 
shprt electrical stimulations, by M. Aug. Charpentier —Some 
remarks on the otoliths of the frog, by M Marage —The influ¬ 
ence of the sterilisation of the medium, the air respired and the 
food absorbed upon the animal organism, by MM Charnn and 
Guillemonat The comparative experiments upon guinea-pigs 
would tend to show that the absence of bacteria in the air and 
food is distinctly prejudicial to tho animal, which loses its 
vitality and resisting power to disease. 
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THE StGHiFICANCE AND SCQPE OF 
NATURAL SELECTION 
Ueber Btdeutung und TraffiifHie dis Daruitn'sch^n Selec- 
tionsfirincips. Von L. Plate, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Berlin. Pp. J-i 53 ' (Leipzijf * W. 
En^elmann, 1900,) 

HE great merit 0/ thia interesting and thorough 
piece of work la its explicit recognition of the 
principle of selection as an indispensahle element in 
organic evolution. We ate In some degree prepared for 
the author’s attitude on this question by the last sentence 
of his preface, in which he asserts that the principle of 
selection affords at the present time the only scientific 
explanation of the harmony existing between the endow¬ 
ments of an organism, whether structural or functional, 
and its surrounding conditions. From this statement it 
might be supposed that the author not only holds selec 
tion to be an essential agent in organic evolution, but 
that he is also prepared to dispense with the Lamarckian 
factors, which have certainly been appealed to as fur¬ 
nishing an alternative or concurrent explanation of the 
same harmonious relations between Organism and en¬ 
vironment Such, however, as will be seen later, is not 
the case. 

Nothing could be better than the impartial and judicial 
spint of the opening pages, in which the author moves 
nnyathodically on from point to point, clearing the ground 
of misconceptions, and disposing conclusively of a long 
senes of well-known but futile objections to the theory of 
natural selection. Presently he takes in hand the case of 
the superior oblique muscle of the orbit, and shows 
admirably how the difficulties disappear on reference to 
the facts of comparative anatomy. But at this point he 
lets fall an odiUr dictum which, in view of his opening 
declaration, is somewhat startling. The development of 
a muscle-tendon, he thinks, may be explained as the con¬ 
sequence of a pull exercised in a certain direction 
through many generations. We are thus confronted with 
a re-entry ^f Lamarckism ; and, reading on, we find 
abundant proof that Plate, so far from really holding that 
the phenomena of adaptation are only to be explained 
by selection, thinks it necessary to supplement that 
principle by the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters. Thus the parachute-like membranes of the 
Hying squirrels, flying lizards, and the like, 

are conBiderQ4 I’Y bave originated from a stimulus 

exercised^y the outstretched hrnbs upon the skin of the 
sides of the body, the effects of which accumulated for 
many generaCions (pL. 51). The ischial callosities of 
monkeys were produced by the sitting posture (p. 36). 
The loss of hiix and development of blubber in the 
whales may be dsie to the direct ^tion of water on the 
skin andsobcataneOuhconnectivertssue(pp. in, 142). In 
short, the author leaves us nd room to doubt that he 
believes in uio^lahentance, and in the poiAibility of the 
transmissten of characters however acquired. 

On tuming to tho .grounds for his belief, we find them 
stated as fbUewti <p^ 51) :^i) All or almost all of the 
somatic cells 0ay bn spppoUd to contain germ-plasm ; 
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this is madf probable^'by Cbe phenoipena of regenera¬ 
tion. Moreover, the whole of the germ-plasm, whether 
of the somatic or genital cells, may be conceived of as 
forming a network whose nodes are situated in the nuclei 
of the different cells. A peripherally-statled impulse 
would be propagated along such a nefwotlc in all direc¬ 
tions, and m this way a sohiatogenic character might 
become transmissible by descent. (2) Use^nhentance 
forms the simplest explanation of co-adaptation- (3) 
Many phenomena can only be understood by reference 
to orthogenesis, /.r.', the cumulative effect of a stimulus 
acting through many generations. (4) The gradual 
dwindling of rudimentary (vestigial) organs must be 
accounted for by inheritance of the effects Of disuse 
Of these, the first is mainly speculative; moreover, 
were the initial assumptions granted, it would still be far 
from clearing up the actual mode of the supposed trans- 
mi5ision Two of the others have no doubt been felt as 
difficulties by some of the upholders of natural selection, 
and have already been pressed home by Herbert Spencer ; 
but there are other ways of accounting for these and 
similar phenomena which seem more satisfactory than 
the recourse to Lamarckians' explanations. Plate very 
candidly admits that there is at present no direct proof of 
the transmission of acquired characters, and it is unfortu¬ 
nate that he burdens his argument for selection with the 
unnecessary weight of an unproved and improbable 
hypothesis His real reason for declining to rank him¬ 
self with the anti-Lamarckian is probably the difficulty 
that he finds, in common with many others, in assigning 
selection-value to the early stages of variation. But, as 
Wallace and others have shown, when the actual varia¬ 
tions come to be fairly examined, it appears that ample 
material for selection exists from the outset It is 
worthy of note that Plate himself, in discussing Cunning¬ 
ham’s strictures on Weldon’s experiments with crabs, 
admits that the latter has virtually shown the selection- 
value of slight differences of structure 

A large portion of the treatise is devoted to the subject of 
sexual selection. An excellent classification of secondary 
sexual characters is given, and the whole question is treated 
on broad and generally rational lines. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the author, in emphasising the slenderness 
of the evidence for female choice that at present exists, 
has failed to do justice to the statements of some 
opponents. An instance of this occurs in the case of an 
observation of Poulton's, whom Plate represents as having 
watched the female of such a moth as ^aturma carpim 
resting motionless amidst a crowd of fluttering males, all 
of them most eager to pair, but unable to do so until 
female, in ^ome way imperceptible to the observer, made 
her choice. Poulton's interpretation of the facts is some¬ 
what curtly rejected, and the subject is dismissed. A 
reference, however, to the original account will Show that 
the argument is inaccurately given The moth specified 
IS not Satumia carpim ot one of its allies, but the widely 
removed Charaaas gramidS^ On the other hand, 
Poulton expressly says that the female of Satumia 
carpim in its present condition is certainly passive, and 
probably always accepts the attenyon of the first male to 
arrive.’’ The slip would matter little were it not that it 
has the effect of obscuring Poulton's argument, wkich 
rests on the observed facts that the females of some moths 
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(as Saturnia carpini and Orjgyia antiqua) accept the Artt 
male arriveSi vhilc those of others (as CMarauas 
graMinis) allow a period of competitive courtship ; and, 
hirtheo that as a rule moths with bright colours belong— 
or at a former period did belong^to the latter group 
rather than to the former. 

Plate's own view as to female choice is that it is 
exercised only as between pairing and not pairing. 
There is, he thinks, plenty of evidence as to success or 
failure of incitements employed by the male, but little or 
none of choice by the female between individual suitors. 
The distmction seems rather delicate. A would»be 
pairer may fail from want of sufficient power to charm the 
female; but rejection implies choice, and if competitive 
incitement dots take place, as Plate seems to allow, 
whether simultaneously or successively, how does this 
differ from sexual selection in Darwin’s sense ? 

On the subject of " sports,” the author is no doubt 
right in contending that they have little or no bearing on 
the question of species-formation. But before unre¬ 
servedly asserting that they must tend to be swamped 
by intercrossing with the parent species, he would have 
done well to examine the evidence brought forward by 
Standfuss and others in support of the position that the 
crossing of an aberration with the parent form may 
often result, not in the production of intermediate types, 
but in the sharp cleavage of the offspring into two groups, 
each resembling one of the parents and not the other. 
If these observations and experiments are to be relied on, 
they imply the theoretical possibility of a sport, sup¬ 
posing it to be selected, eventually displacing the parent 
form; and, indeed, there is little doubt that under 
domestication something very much like this has actually 
occurred. 

The treatment of adaptation is in many respects ex¬ 
cellent Kallima, the well-known Indian genus of leaf- 
like butterflies, is once more brought to ihe front and 
used as a conclusive instance of selection, furnishing also 
a good reductio ad absurdum of the photographic ” 
theory. But the author introduces a needless confosion 
by hiB method of handling the subject of ''direct” and 
" indirect ” adaptation. The former, be says, is repudiated 
by the "School of so-called Neo-Darwininns,” of whom 
he specifles Weismann, Wallace and Spengel. It is 
certainly repudiated by them in the sense that they see 
no evidence for the " transmission of modifications duo to 
individual plasticity,” to use Lloyd Morgan's expression 
But a distinction much more in accordance with the facts 
11 that between " variable” and " invariable’'adaptations. 
In the former are included such cases of individual 
assimilation in colour to surrounding conditions as have 
been principally made known, in the instance of cater¬ 
pillars and chrysalises, by the labours of a "Neo- 
DarWinian,'’ These adaptations are apparently " direct ” 
in the sense that they mark a reaction of the individual to 
its own environment, but not in the sense that they are 
in any way actually produced by that environment. In 
common with all other cases of adaptation, whether 
variable or invariable, they are ultimately the result of a 
process of selection, The sensitive species is selected, 
not because it is green or because it is brown, but because 
in response to the appropriate conditions it is capable of 
^coming either one or the other. Plate’s inclusion of 
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Haeckel, Lloyd Morgan, Osborn and H^Oalow in the 
same category of believers in ** direct adaptation,” to¬ 
gether with bis criticism of Baldwin on an ehiiier page, 
serves to show that he has imperfectly gra^ied the point 
at issue. What We hold to be tbe true doctrine baa been 
excellently expressed by Spengel in a pOisage quoted by 
Plate with disapproval (p. 141). ^ 

Though we have felt teund to express disacDt on any 
points, we must not be taken as uodeVvahiing Plate’s 
labours. On the contrary, we have formed a high opinion 
of hi8 knowledge, industry and argumentative power. As 
a champion of tbe indispensability of natural selection he 
has done excellent service, and it is only to be regretted 
that in adopting this illuminating principle he has failed 
to set himself free from the bonds of what seems bo us 
fanciful and unnecessary adjunct. F. A. 


A TEXT^BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. 
Deschanels Natural Philosophy. III. Electricity. By 

J D. Everett. Pp. xii + 358. (London : BUckieand 

Son, Ltd, 1901.) 

ROF. EVERETTS "Deschancl ” ts too well known 
to need commendation, and the new edition which is 
now before us has the many merits of its predecessors. 
The account It gives of fundamental electrical phenomena 
IS admirable, the descriptions of apparatus are clear and 
good, though at times slightly too concise, the printing is 
well arranged and accurate, and the illustrations are 
excellent. In places, it is true, we recognise old friends 
which have done duty somewhat too often. 

At the same time, the task just now of writing a really 
satisfactory text-book of electricity is a most difficult one, 
and Prof. Everett’s success is not complete. 

" The work,” he says in his preface, " is in the mam 
new. Electrical theory has been revolutionised during 
the past few years ; and great need exists for a text-book 
which shall present the subject in its present shape 
as a clear and connected whole without demanding on 
the part of the reader an exceptional amount of mathe¬ 
matical knowledge. This is the want which 1 have en¬ 
deavoured to supply.” 

“ The work is i/i the mam new.” Prof Everett has 
hampered himself in his attempt to give a modern theory 
of electricity by retaining even that part of the old which 
be has kept; the result is somewhat of a patchwork. 
Thus, Maxwell’s conceptions with regard to electric 
action m dielectrics are introduced as " a new chapter in 
electrostatics.” What was wanted was not an additional 
chapter in an old book, but an elementary account of foe 
fundamental phenomena of electrostatics, given in the 
language of Maxwell's theory. 

The book commences with electrostatics, and of neces¬ 
sity the language used at first is that of the theory of 
action at a distance. A charged body attracts light 
bodies and repels other bodies similarly dharged; the 
action of a gold leaf electroscope depends on the repul¬ 
sion between the like charges of the leaves ; the electro- 
phorus IB described as a rneaos of obtaining electriaty in 
small quantities, but no explanation is given in §30 of 
us action. 

The idea of electric potential is introduced m chapter 
VI., the first of the chapters in large type. These, it is 
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fnidv found to contain a connected account of 

eveiytbini^ ftuential to a firit coarse of modem electncal 
thenvy.” 

rBot iachapter vi. the definition of potential la a mathe- 
naiicai ona TIm distinction between scalar and vector 
qna&titiei is drawn, and it is pointed out that in many 
C84^ tike line integral of a vector between two points is 
btdependcnt of the path, and that in this case the vector 
is aaid to have a potential, the value of the Line integral 
being the difference of the potentials at the two points 
which are taken as the extremities of the path. 

A number of mathematical propositions connected with 
the theory of potential are then proved or illustrated in 
a very interesting way ; but the application of the theory 
to the fundamental facts discussed m the earlier chapters 
is hardly attempted. 

The beginner might be given some idea of the nature 
of potential without being asked to grasp the meaning of 
a line integral. Faraday^s and Maxwell’s notions as to 
the tension along the lines of force and the pressure 
perpendicular to them which occurs in a dielectric 
medium may be used, without the introduction of sym¬ 
bols, to explain the simple attractions and repulsions 
described in the earlier chapters ; the link between the 
ancient observations and the modern theory is wanting, 
and the loss to the reader is very marked 

The same want is illustrated in the two following 
chapters. The quantity K, the specific inductive 
capacity of a medium, is defined in the usual way in §70, 
and a footnote tells us ** it is identical with the per¬ 
mittivity or dielectric co-efficient This statement is 
repeated in the next chapter, on electric action in 
dielectrics, but the author does not explicitly establish 
tbecoilnection ; a few words at the end of §86 would do it, 
the words, however, are wanting 

Or again, K is defined as the ratio of the polarisation, 
or the intensity of the electric displacement, to the force, 
Now the force has a perfectly definite meaning, and the 
inductance K can he defined in unambiguous terms , why 
then make it depend on “ a peculiar distortion called 
electrical displacement" which is ** roughly represented 
by supposing every tube of force to be divided into cells 
by elastic membranes firmly attached to the tube, these 
cells being completely filled with incompressible liquid 
The distortion does not displace the sides of the tube, 
but it displaces the liquid a little way along the tube, in 
the direction of the force F, further displacement being 
preventeff' by the elastic resistance of the membranes " 

The inductance of a dielectric is too important a 
physical quantity to be defined in terms of something 
which only be explained by an incomplete analogy , 
It is surely better to say that the force between two given 
charges is found to depend on the medium in which 
they are placed, so that the complete law of force is 
F = ee^jKr^f where K is a constant for a given medium, and 
is known as the pernuttivity or inductance of the medium. 
Then the statements in §80 as to the modification of 
fundamental farmula; follow naturally ; as it is, they seem 
to the reader to depend on the analogy between the fiow 
of a liquid and electnc displacement, and not to rest on 
an experimental basis. 

The earlier chapters on magnetism are clear and good, 
§148, giving the reason why [a bar of sofl iron sets 
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parallel to the lines of force, may be specially commended. 
Chapter idii. gives a useful development of magnetic 
theory ; the proof of the telation, however, between B and 
H, §158, might be given in fuller detail, and a reference 
to §83 as well as to §90 would not be misplaced. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the theory of 
electric currents and electro magnetism, and can, on the 
whole, be warmly commended. The description of in¬ 
struments, ammeters, voltmeters and the like is brought 
up to date. At times, possibly, almost too much is 
attempted for the space available, ^in the very con¬ 
densed account of the ballistic galvanometer in §200 
Again, some preliminary account of a voltaic cell is 
needed before §213, which begins " In a circuit consist¬ 
ing of a battery of four similar cells." 

In places the book would be improved by a more 
distinct reference to the fundamental experiments on 
which the various laws are based. Thus m chapter xix , 
after a reference to a statement as to the force exerted 
on a wire carrying a current in a magnetic field, we pass 
on to ‘'two fundamental formulfc." These formulae give 
the electncal and mechanical forces on a conductor 
carrying a current when in a magnetic field, and various 
important deductions are drawn from them in an admir¬ 
able manner in the following paragraphs But we miss 
any clear indication of the method by which these two 
fundamental formula: are deduced from experimental 
results. 

The chapter on dynamos is specially good ; there is 
sufficient detail to enable the student to grasp the 
principles which underlie the action of the various forms, 
while at the same time the book is not overburdened with 
accounts of small differences of construction which, 
though they are of great importance to the student of 
dynamo design, have no place in a general text-book. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show the value of 
the book. Prof. Everett has rendered a real service to 
his readers by his new edition ; the book is one which is 
sure to become popular and to be valued alike by teacher 
and by student. 


ESSA y IN CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHy 
The Periodic Classification and the Problem of Chemical 
Evolution. By G, Rudorf. Pp. xvi -l- 228. (London 
Whittaker and Co., 1900 ) Price 4s 6d, , 

HE object of this work, as stated by the author in 
his preface, is one which should command hearty 
approval. The author aims at presenting a summary of 
the work done and the speculations advanced in the 
particular field indicated in the title The ppblica^fon 
of such summaries has long been customary in Germany, 
and It IS to be hoped that the custom may become 
more common in England Most text-books pub¬ 
lished in this country suffor from one or other of two 
defects* Either they are very elementary in scope and 
wholly didactic in treatment, or they are diffuse in 
treatment and of unmanagdkble size- This wqrk cer¬ 
tainty does not fall under either condemnation. It deals 
with a difficult subject, and is rather suggestive and 
argumentaiive than didactic. One the other hand, It is 
neither Unreasonably long nor over elaborate in treatment 
Indeed, it sometimes errs in the other direction. 
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The first part deals with the history of the periodic law 
and the experimental evidence for periodic vanation of pro¬ 
perties with atomic weight, and in many Cases information 
IS given m so condensed a form that it must be well- 
nigh unintelligible to those whom the author has avowedly 
sought to benefit, students *'who may not have either 
time or opportunity to refer to the original literature.” 
This IS particularly the case in the portions which deal 
with various attempts to formulate numerical relations 
between the atomic weights. 

In the second part of the book the author seeks to 
establish the theses (i) that the elements have a fixed, 
definite structure,” (2) that the elements are complexes 
of some primary material/' and (3) that this primary 
material is hydrogen. Dealing with the first of these, 
the author gives a sketch of the evidence to be derived 
from stereo-chemistry which is so short that it amounts 
to little more than a senes of references, but which is 
useful so far as it goes. The inference that the elements 
in any one group of MendelCefTs table should all have 
the same shaped atom is somewhat sweeping, but is op¬ 
portunely supported by the recent work of Messrs Pope 
and Peachey on optically active tin compounds. 

As to the second, the arguments which have been 
advanced in support of il are fairly well presented, but 
the author misses altogether the point that the ‘^meta 
elements" of Crookes supply an essential link in the chain 
of reasoning by which it is possible to reconcile the 
discontinuity implied in the atomic theory and the 
periodic law with the continuity predicated in the 
hypothesis of protyle 

In support of the third proposition, that protyle and 
hydrogen are one, the author adduces several well-known 
arguments, many of which, particularly those based on 
stellar spectroscopy, are fairly well stated and of acknow¬ 
ledged cogency. But his answer to the obvious difficulty 
that the atomic weights are not whole multiples of that 
of hydrogen is, though not unfamiliar, decidedly unsatis¬ 
factory. That the third law of motion may be valid only 
where molar masses are concerned is, of course, a legiti¬ 
mate suggestion, but it is a suggestion in support of 
which no fact save the difficulty under discussion can at 
present be adduced It is surely as reasonable to regard 
that difficulty as fatal to the hypothesis that hydrogen 15 
protyle as to find in it a reason for doubting the universal 
applicability of the third law of motion 

The author, moreover, minimises in an extraordinary 
way the remarkable evidence which has been accumu¬ 
lated through the study of ions^ produced in gases by the 
action of Rtintgen rays, Becquerel rays and ultraviolet 
light. "The portion of this book dealing with chemical 
evolution was,” we are told, "submitted to Sir Norman 
Lockyer," and some of the notes which he made upon it 
are prefixed to the volume. In them attention is drawn, 
more than once, to the importance of this work on gaseous 
ions in relation to the problem under discussion. The 
author does, it is true, add to these notes a brief abstract of 
one of Prof. J, J. Thomson’s papers. But the matter is far 
too important to be thus disposed of in a prefatory note. 
The fact that the negative ion in gases has a mass which 
rs very small compared with that of an atom of hydrogen 
IS well established, not only by the researches which the 
author quotes, but by other and later work of Prof. 
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Thomson on the negatively charged porticlea glvan^ofl 
when ultraviolet light foils on a zinc plate^ and also by 
the experiments of MM. Becquerel and Curie on the 
radiations emitted by radium, The conclusions to M 
drawn firom these researches, while they are in fuQ acconi 
with the view that the elementary atoms of the chemist 
are themselves complex aggregates of yet smaUer^par-* 
tides, require that these particles should be of an'order 0/ 
magnitude so far inferior to that of a hydrogen atom that 
they cannot fairly be described as "hydrogen ” at all- 

If, as may be expected, a second edition of the work is 
called for, it is to be hoped that the author will take the 
opportunity of incorporating these results, and with them 
the still later work of Prof* Townsend on the varia¬ 
tions of conductivity in rarefied gases, the results of 
which also emphasise in a remarkable way the extreme 
smallness of the negative ions. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the author has 
occasionally Buffered unduly at the hands of his printer. 
There arc a number of ordinary misprints which might be 
expected in a work of the kind, but a worse piece of 
printing than that of the numencal expressions illustrating 
the summary of Dr. Dulk's paper (on p 71) it would 
surely be difficult to find, A, F. W. 


OC/R BOOK SHELF. 

Dir Gesang der Vogel Von Dr. Valentin Hacker. 

Pp. H-I02. (Jena Gustav Fischer, 1900.) 

This is an exceedingly interesting and useful contribu¬ 
tion, and may be regarded as perhaps the most accurate 
and complete summary of this subject extant. 

The author devotes the opening pages of his work to 
purely anatomical details, illustrated by numeroifo text- 
cuts representing voice organs of the passerine type. He 
introduces, for purposes of comparison, a short descrip¬ 
tion and a figure of the tracheo-bronchial region of the 
reptile, the tortoise being selected as the most suitable 

The second chapter opens with a reminder that the 
variety of tone and range of vocal power depends largely 
on the modification of the upper ends of the bronchial 
tubes and the lower end of the syrinx, This is supported 
by a brief survey of the simpler types of syrinx ending in 
Che very perfect voice organ of the Passeres, with its 
complicated muscular system and fusion of tracheal rings 
—the tracheo bronchial synnx. 

That muscular development, however, does not neces¬ 
sarily imply great powers of song is, as he rightly remarks, 
well shown by the fact that the muscles of the raven and 
thrush are precisely the same in number and distribution. 
Furthermore, the muscular system of the raven is the 
better developed of the two ; but there can be no doubt, 
in spite of this, which is the better songster! Again, 
though the songs of the true Passeres are extremely 
varied, yet there is no perceptible vanation in the, 
muscular system ; indeed, such variation js obviously 
unnecessary, for the same bird may, and does, repeat the 
song of numerous other birds as proficiently as the birds 
to whom the songs rightly belong. 

It is interesting to note that Dr Hacker seems to have 
shown that sexual distinctions in the syrinx can undoubt¬ 
edly be demonstrated, that of the female being always, 
more feebly developed. This being the case, one would 
scarcely have supposed that the female, as in the case of 
the bullfinch, for instance, would sing as well as the 
male, but so it is. 

Castration acts direcHy on the syrinx, much as on the 
horns of deer, for instance ; the capon having a syrinx 
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t^lenula. Young appear to have a 
more pMarAil syrinx than adult lemaleB. 

The chapter doling with the development of song and 
other Ihnna of diapwy are full of tnoughtful matter. 
Special'tteotion Is given to Rohweder^s recent mterpre- 
lat^ of ihe curious bleating or dniirtming of the snipe. 
Tbiaeibaerver contends that this strange music is caused 
by the rapid vibration of the horizontally extended and 
half-closed wii^s, which drive a strong current of air 
against the stinened outer tail feathers, setting them in 
rapid vibration, and causing the curious tremulous 
bleating sound- This explanation differs somewhat from 
that of Meeves and^ others, and is probably the most 
nearly ^lorrect explanation we have yet had. 

^Ve heartily > commend the book to the notice of 
ornithologists. W. P P 

Physikidisch-chemische Propadeuttk. Zweite Halfte, 1-3 
Lleferungen. Von H. Gnesbach (Leipzig : W. Engel- 
mann, 1896-1900.} 

This book, the first part of which has already been 
reviewed in Nature, is chiefly intended for those inter¬ 
ested in medical science. In it Prof Griesbach dis¬ 
courses of everything from the law of eravitation and 
the conception of potential to the chemical nature of dis¬ 
infectants and the morphology and physiology of bacteria 
There is no particular arrangement m the book ; chapter 
xxiii, on molecular mixtures, occupies 232 pages, whilst 
chapter xxiv, on the factors of energy, occupies 4. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the book is on this 
account uninteresting—far from it ; it is excellent read¬ 
ing, and is both wonderfully accurate and wonderfully 
complete. Indeed, the struggle after completeness seems 
to be the author's chief failing. In connection with semi- 
Mrmeable membranes, he happens to mention sugar 
This at once prompts him to give the means of detecting 
sugar :^Bmell of caramel, "French word from Latin 
canna mellh^ honey-cane, ie sugar cane," and reduction 
of Fehling's solution, which necessitates a short biography 
ofFehling. Exact instructions for the preparation and 
use of Fehling’s solution are then given. This, of course, 
involves reference to Rochelle salt, whence " Pierre 
Seignette, born when and where ? physician and apothe¬ 
cary in Rochelle, died at Rochelle, li March, f7t9>" 
After nearly two large and closely printed pages we get 
back once more to semipermeable membranes This is 
prapsdeutic with a ven^ance. 

Despite its faults of method the book is a mine of 
valuable information, and can be cordially recommended 
to any medical man with a taste for the physical 
sciences. 

Annals of Politics and (r 492-1899). By G P 

Gooch, M.A , with an introductory note by Lord Acton 
Pp. (Cambridge University Press, 1901) Price 
IS. a net. 

The object of this work, as set forth m the preface, 
may at fiiat*sight appear pretentious and impossible of 
achievemSnt, viz., to present "a concise summary of 
modem times, embracing the life of mankind in its entire 
range of thought and action." As soon, however, as the 
reader has mastered the plan of the book it will be found 
that the author has earned out his object—originally 
suggested by Lord Acton—with remarkalile skill and 
completeness. Politics occupy the left and culture the 
right hand series of pages. At the top corner of each 
page is the date in conspicuous type, and a further sub¬ 
division under the two headings enables the reader to pick 
out at once the particular subject or country The poli¬ 
tical subjects are classified under countries and the culture 
subjects under various headings, such as art, science, 
philology, history, philosophy, literature, education, eco¬ 
nomics, archeeolo^, social, deaths, &c. Of course it is 
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the scientific references that will chiefly appeal toi our 
readers^ and so far as we have tested these they appear 
to be both accurate And complete* The author has evi¬ 
dently been well advised in his choice of scientific events 
and due proportion as to the relative importance of dis¬ 
coveries in different branches of science which, under a 
chronological classification, have necessarily to be 
brought into juxtaposition, has on the whole been care- 
fullyol^erved throughout the long period of more than four 
centuries covered by the work. A very complete index, 
composed both of names and subjects, is correlated with 
the contents of the volume by reference numbers and 
not pages, ordinary numerals referring to politics and 
italicis^ numerals to culture subjects. As a book of 
reference, workers in the history of science will find 
Mr. Gooch's volume of great value R. M. 

The Child His Nature and Nurture. By W. B. 

Drummond. Pp. 146. (London- J. M, Dent and 

Co. ; no date.) Price, ix. net 

In the preface of this primer it is stated that the book is 
intended as an introduction to the study of the physical 
and mental development of the child, and it is admirably 
fitted for this purpose. It covers a wide range, but is 
concise, clear and interesting, and brings within a small 
compass the result of recent work m the study of chil¬ 
dren. It IS a book which should be in the hands of 
every one who has to do with children, and besides being 
a practical help in dealing with the infant and growing 
child, we think it will stimulate further child-study 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\Tht Editor does not hold himself respoHsibk for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return^ or to correspond with the writers N, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Naturk. 
No notice is taken qf anonymous cammunMcatians.] 

The Smithsonian Solar Eclipse Expedition, 

The SmithBonian Institution has sent out a small party to 
Sumatra, under the immediate charge of Mr C G Abbot, to 
continue certain of the observations described in Nature of 
July 12, 1900, where these, on account of the narrowness of the 
eclipse track and the brevity of the time, were indeterminate. 

The expedition sailed on February 16 in the Government 
transport Sheridan^ and the Institution has learned of the 
arrival of the party at Padnng, Sumatra, on the Genera! 
Aiavu, a United States naval vessel. 

The objects principally sought are, such a thorough photo¬ 
graphic search in the neighborhood of the lUn, for possible 
intramercurial planets, as may be apt to set the question of their 
existence at rest , and also a further and more complete study, 
by the boloineter, of the heat of the corona. 

The observations of May 1900 were three in number' — 

(1) One on the radiation f^rom the screen. This was arbitrary 
and may be called zero. 

(2) One on the dark moon, giving on the millimetre scale 
- 18, showing that the bolometer was radiating to the moon. 

(3) One on the inner corona, giving - 11, showing that the 
bolometer was radiating Co it, though In a less degree than to 
the moon. 

The algebraically increased reading for the coronal radiation 
then {- i3-(- 18) H 4-5) was protMbly due to this coronal 
radiation, together with possibly ^methiifg from the different 
radiations of the closely neighbouring parts of the sky used in 
the two observations 

Since the Wadesboro experiments the bolometer has been set 
on a serm of iU own temperature, giving zero; on the bright 
moon, giving -f 55, and on the flight sky near the moon, giving 

-30. 

From my study of the visual photometric observations made 
at Pike’s Peak in 187S, and at other places, it appears that the 
average visual brightness of the portiop of the corona covering 
the bolometer at Wadesboro was approximately equal to that of 
the fiiJl moon. 

I infer, then, that the full moon being of the average brightness 
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of the obrtrvcd portion of the inner corona, the bolometrlc 
effect (tf III viual radUtion miy be mppOMd to be equal to that 
of the latter | but the ohiervatioQf above recorded show that 
the total radiatiaai from the moon being 55 ^ eighty 4 ive 

bolometrio divUioni, are seventeen limes as great as the radia- 
tjona irom tbe inner corona, and hence it may be supposed tj^t 
the cgrpna lacks that large amount of inlia-ted radiation which 
is proper tO the moon’s spectrum. 

The moon’s speclruni, however, Is that of a heated solid bodv, 
and all heated solid bodies, and heated ^seous bodies as well, 
send to the bolometer large amounts of infra-red radiation. So 
far, then, we might conclude that the inner corona has not the 
radiations of a hot solid or gaseous body, bot, owing to the lack 
of a contemporary measure of the sky radiation just outside the 
corona, and of a full knowledge of the influences that the 
atmospheric radiations would have on our ability to disciiminate 
this, the above conclusions seemed to me only probable, and 
worth verification at the forthcoming eclipse. 

Smithsonian Institution, April 29. S P. Langley 


The Persiitence of the Speclruni of Carbon 
Monoalde. 

The letter of Dr Carl v. Wesendonk (p. 29), which gives an 
account of the spectrum of carbon monoxide appearing in a 
vacuum tube containing silicon tetrafluoride, affords an inaUnce 
of the extreme difficulty of obtaining vacuum tubes charged with 
perfectly pure substances. The case he cites of silicon fluoride 
being prepared from ” pure ” sulphuric acid, ^lass and Auor Spar, 
without any but glass joints to connect the different parts otthe 
apparatus, is one m which neiiher the perfect freedom of the 
BDiphuric acid, nor of the glass itself, from carbon compounds 
can be relied upon. In expenments on the absorption spectrum 
of ozone made by me in 1881, it was found that strong sulphuric 
acid free from all the usual impurities was not absolutely clear, 
but by being kept in an atmosphere containing a large propor¬ 
tion of osone It became perfectly bniliant and absolutely colour¬ 
less when seen in volumes of half a gallon to two gallons at a 
lime It appeared from further experiments that the impurities 
were either carbon or some form of organic matter probably 
coming from dust or dirt. As 10 the purity of the glass used for 
vacuum tubes, it may be remarked that dust and condensed 
vapour from carbonaceous matter, such as the products of com¬ 
bustion from lamp oil or coal, adheres to its surface with much 
tenacity. It is probable that the fluor spar contained organic 
matter, for the reason that this substance is associated with lime¬ 
stone of a bituminous character in England and that it has been 
asserted that its colour is due 10 organic substances. By the 
action of sulphuric acid a gaseous carbon compound might 
easily be evolved which would contaminate the silicon ffuondc 
even if there were no carboiutes present. Next we have to 
consider the traces of air which may remain in the tube, and 
must not regard these as being absolutely free from hydrocarbons. 
M. Armand Gautier has shown that there are combustible gases 
in the atmosphere, one of which is a hydrocarbon, the other 
hydrogen, and there is also some carbon monoxide The diffi¬ 
culty of removing these by ordinary chemical treatment is so 
great that specif operations and reagents were provided for 
their removal. 

In vacuum lubes it is known that carbon monoxide shows its 
spectrum bnlliantly when the pressure is extremely low, and 
that subsequently it disappears. The very tntciesLlng research of 
Prof- Smithells on The Spectra of Carbon Compounds,” in the 
April number of iT/nf., illustrates this. Furthermore, it 

shows distinctly that the same spectrum is obtainable from both 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide {loc cit, pp. 469 and 490). 
We know, too, from the expeiimenls of Regnault and of Bunsen 
on the analy Bit of atmospheric air, that carbon dioxide is absorbed 
by glass. In view of the facts quoted by Prof. Smilhells, the 
carlran monoxide spectrum is, in his opinion, really due to carbon 
dioxide, but this latter may easily be decomposed into carbon 
monoxide and oxygon under theinffuence of the spark dUcharge. 

The Swan spectrum, attributed variously to a hydiocar^m 
and to the element carlMn by previous investigators, is, accord¬ 
ing to Smithells, to be attributed to carbon monoxide. It 
appears also in Dr. v. Wesendonk’s letter that when the glass 
lubes m which the electrodes were fused had become heated, 
the carbon monoxide spectrum was faintly visible. This wo^d 
be quite In accordance with the probability that carbon dioxide 
wa^ evolved from the glau. 
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A tubo contodtiiitt Ulfoon hyMde aUn rilembd tte dwIMii 
monoxide and th« Swan aptotrumi at wdl hydNgfn fw 
mercury lines, but no silicon linos wfrt 
sidenog all the facU of the caae« It is ifpDMviJble tkat Ihf 
spectra Jn question arise Iri any way lloi^ Ine aecoqipM^oPi Of 
disaociatiofi of the ulicon in the compound, either fc Ihf we 
of vapour as fluoride, of gu as hydride, or in the ftottd Itnm 
glass. W, N. Hae^iIiR. 

April 25. 


Tbe Use of An is-vector a«'' 

The effort to TOpularisc the elements of vectoMlgebm ia 
commendable. Ine power and the direct, Insight confened by 
the use of vector quantities should be son^t consistently ip the 
study of physics: and it li true that the introdneffto of tbese 
methods nas been needlessly postponed But it lies in the very 
nature of such benefits that they are not to be secured except 
upon tenable grounds and as the result of a conunuoasasgttmebt. 
If a particular quantity is to be classed with vectors, that cannot 
be done upon a basis which is reducible to the bare statement: 

This magnitude may be represented by a straight line of given 
direction and length ; therefore it Is a vector.” witness, for 
example, moment of inertia, which is not properly b_ vector, 
although its magnitude can be auociated with a rotation-axis. 
Vector quantities must be subject lotheproceas of *'geometrical 
addition ” , there is a total obtainable as the vector sum of con¬ 
stituent parts. This is equivalent to saying that there is a greatest 
value Q (resultant) for one direction, and'^bat the law of 
orthogonal projection applies Thus the value Q, for any other 
direction must satisfy the equation 

Qi = Q COB (Qi, Q) 

This projective property must be proved somehow in each case. 

The conception of a vector is usually established as an 
elementary matter with the aid of instances like velocity and 
force. Velocity IB so closely connected with linear displacement 
that the operations of geometneal addition and projection can be 
almost intuitively recognised as valid for both quantities. The 
graphical representation of forces, and the application to them 
oftne parallelogram construction,” can be approached from 
the experimental side, furnishing a timely reminder that this 
procedure (as regards physical quantity) is ultimately jusdfled by 
appeal to phenomena The inclusion of axis-vectors ” (r-if 
angular velocity and acceleration ; moments of force and of 
momentum) in the class is a second step, of no less Importance 
than the first. The proofs put forward-to cover this extension 
of the thought afford fruitful material to the student of applied 
logic, through their variations of scope and emphooU* The 
analysis of some demonstrations now current prompts tbe remarks 
which follow 

First, linear vectors, like velocity, force, magnetic field, have 
what may be termed objective direction. But direclioD Is 
assignable to axis-vectors by usage only, in the line ot a (possible 
or actual) rotation-axis Further, the sense in this line Is arbi¬ 
trary, being determined, for example, by the ” rule of the right- 
handed screw. ” This double convention underlying the graphical 
representation of axis-vectors must be insisted upon. 

Secondly, the theorem known os the ” parallelogram of 
angular velocities ” is really intended to prove that the linear 
vef^ities of all points id a rigid body satisfy the coilditioii|i of 
rotation in certain cases. The characterislic of rotation is a 
relation to the axis as regards the direction and the magnitude 
of all velocities, usually expressed as v = rai, v beine perpendi¬ 
cular to both r and the rotation-axis. The proof of tbe theorem 
is only implicitly complete, if we content ourselves with showing 
that simultaneous angular velocities about intersecting fttcs 
produce zero licou velocity on a particular line. And the 
corollary covering the most important point is often not even 
mentioned. Similar considerations apply to angular acceleration. 

Thirdly, tm direct graphical representation of force-moment 
is connected with areas and not with lines. These areas ore in 
genera] parallelograms, with adjacent sides representing the 
force and the distance of its point of application from a cnos^ 
point on the rotation-axis. The funcfamenlal Case is that in 
which tbe parallelogram is perpendicular to the axis, and its 
area shows the moment for a line through one vertex. For an 
oblique axis through the aame vertex, the moment is obtftined 
by projecting that area upon a plane mrpendicular to the ocw 
axis. This follows easily from the definition of forCc-moment- 
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ft'OODveotioD mverdiiig ftigtu, oauplt-momcnt can 
be r^BWpnUflrf, for a nonnA uii, by u algebra lum of areai. 
TIm M^kadoa hm alio of tha projaction-proccM la ao jm- 
mfdipFa aoBiidaaic#, ud it li icon that the valuei of ooupte- 
fdi panllal aaei arc equal The Anal itep in making 
du mwtMih to the axU-vector ii the convention according to 
ami are repmoared by length! properly laid oFT on their 
nortqbla The poceli of rcaionlitf for moment of momentum 
ia entirely paralfel to that outlined for moment of force. And it 
canbeCbown (ef. Heavidde,"Eleclromomtic Theory," i j>. i8i) 
to cover Chocaiei of angular velocity and acceleration. For the 
repraantatloa of an area by a length of its normal Is the basis 
of the Idea In the vector piodnct of two vectors The argu¬ 
ment of (lie present imtance forms a good elementary introduc- 
tlou Ip ^hat conception. F. Slate, 

UmTcrsiCy of Cuiforniap April 24. 

The Kew Comet. 

Although others besides myself have probably noticed the 
remarkable inconiistcnciei in the published reports of the new 
coffiCCf it seems worth while to draw attention to them. Its 
reportM position for April 251 May 2 and May 4 are based on 
teiemmi from the Ca^ and Perui and there seems no reason 
to dwbt their correctness. If, however, they are accurate, the 
comet could not have been seen in England m the morning, as 
at no time did (t rise till after the sun. Vet Mr. Chambers saw 
it at Eastbourne at 3 5 a.m. on the 2ndi and a correspondent in 
the /Mjy News says it was Afteen degrees above the southern 
horiion at 3.30 i.m, on the 7th. E C. Willis. 

Soikthweii Lodge, Ipswich Road, Norwich, May 13 


Blood-Rain. 

In view of the recent letters in Nature regarding the fall of 
red raJji in Italy, the following extract froin Roger of Wend- 
over*! Chronicles of the year 1223 may possibly be of interest — 
** In the same year it rained bloM-coloured earth at Rome for 
three days, to the great wonder of number! of pe(»le (vol 11. 

f . 444 of Bohn's edition of Wendover'a " Flowers of History ”) 
t IB rather curious that so miserably superstitious a gobtmotteke 
as Wendover should have describea the phenomenon so 
accurately Instead of calling it a rain of blood. 

Folperro, Cornwall F. H Prrry-Coste 


THE ANTI-VIViSECriON SOCIETY AND 
LORD LISIER 

'^HE Anii-ViviSfection Society held its annual meeting 
^ last week in St. James’s Hall We know these 
annual meetings ; they are accompanied by an annual 
crop of distortions of scientiAc work and an annual volley 
of acurrilous charges against scientiAc workers and 
philanthropic administrators. Beforehand, all the per¬ 
severance of the accomplished party ** whip is drawn 
upon to these meetings together, and afterwards all 
tlw ingenuity of the unscrupulous pamphleteer to boom 
in the Press what has taken place at them The usual 
copies of certain daily papers marked in blue pencil 
under the name of Mr. Stephen Coleridge are sent out 
broadcasti, reporting in detail the sentiments of the 
audience and the horrors of so-called vivisectors Were 
this all i^ might well be passed over in contemptuous 
Bilenoef but this year it pleased the meeting to impugn 
the philftthropic impartiality of one whom all the 
scientiAc, and indeed cultured, world delights to honour. 

Me. Coleridge gravely informed his audience, after 
having discoursed inaccurately on Lord Lister's scientiAc 
work, that this man of science was the intimate friend 
of ft^-eight licensed vivisectors, presumably because he 
had Hgnra a certiAcate exempting them fbom the use of 
ansatbettes in their scientiAc experiments. These cer- 
tiAcates were signed by Lord Lister in his capacity as 
president of the Royal Society, and the probability is 
that personally he was not acquainted with half-a-dozen 
of the licensees. Mr. Coleridge carefully avoided telling 
his eudience that the vast majority of these "horrid 
vivisections/' m which the use of anesthetics was dis¬ 
pensed with, were simply inoculations, or, in other 
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wordsi mere pm-pricks ; also that by the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Act only very few persons <0^ high 
scientiAc standing and training can sign these certiAcates^ 
and that the presideot of the Bnyal Society is one. 

Mr. Coleridge next turned his attention to scurrilous 
charges against Lord Lister, in particular, as chairman, 
and the committee, in general, m the Pnnee of Wales's 
Hospital Fund. He impugned the integrity of these 
gentlemen in that he statM they had given larger grants 
per bed to those hospitals which either had licensed labora¬ 
tories attached to their medical schools, or had upon their 
staffs physicians and surgeons who were actually vivi¬ 
secting, or had at some past time done so, than to those 
hospitals which had no connection either direct or remote 
with vivisectors. Further, that the Hospital Fund 
Committee bad done this with the express object of 
encouraging so-called vivisection. Mr. Coleridi^ de¬ 
duced the necessary corollary from this assertion, and 
stated point-blank that the Pnnee of Wales's Hospital 
Fund had simply been used to endow vivisection on a 
huge scale 

If we examine the facts we shall And that any hospital 
in London of any eminence whatever and performing 
philanthropic work of any magnitude, has upon Hs stan 
physicians and surgeons who have at one time or another 
experimented on animals. The small hospitals received 
small grants because their need was relatively small^ 
and the large hospitals large grants because llmir neisd 
was relatively large, not because the former Were un¬ 
connected and the latter connected with so-called vivi¬ 
sectors. Mr. Coleridge did not include m his speech 
the fact that he himself had endeavoured to strike a 
bargain with a London hospital, promising this insti¬ 
tution the pecuniary support of the Anti-Vivisection 
Society if it would exclude from its staAT all those whose 
medical knowledge had been derived from experiments 
upon living animals The reply of this institution is 
worthy of record it refused to allow any other con¬ 
siderations than those of medical or surgical efficiency 
to guide It in the choice of its officers. 

This point has just now a very special interest, in that 
we believe that vivisection is to be made a party cry in 
the case of contributions to the Hospital Sunday Fund. 
Contributors are to be asked by the Anti-Vivisection 
Society when giving their contributions to demand that 
they shall only be devoted to hospitals having no connec¬ 
tion with vivisectors or vivisection So valuable have 
the results of experiments upon animals been to medical 
science that scarcely a hospital can be found independent 
of medical men who fiave derived their knowledge from 
them ; ‘and the Anti-Vivisection Society, with all its 
ingenuity and perseverance, cannot And amongst the 
ranks of its supporters a single medical man or indeed 
biologist of eminence. It is earnestly to beshoped that 
this fact will have its full weight with all contnbutors to 
hospitals, and that they will give their donations as they 
have done before, resting assured that their money will 
be duly apportioned by competent philanthropists accus¬ 
tomed to weighing justly the relative claims of charitable 
institutions, and not easily inAuenced by the clamounngs, 
however loud, of ignorant partisans. 


THE ARMY ED [/CATION COMMITTEE 
\^£ are glad to learn that Sir Michael Foster hi^s 
been added to the committee appointed to con¬ 
sider the present methods of selecting and training officers 
for the vanous branches of the Army As stat^ in our 
numlMr of May 2 (p. 23), this committee, as originally 
constituted, consisted of Colonel Jelf, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hammersley and Captain Lee, together with the He^d 
Master of Eton, the Hijgh Master of St. Paul's, and 
the Right Hon. A. Akers-Douglas (chairman) and 
Captain Cairnes (secretary) Such a change as that 
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which has been made was therefore very desirable, and 
we feel sure that the addition of a representative of 
science to the committee will meet with general approval. 

As the methods of selecting candidates for the Army 
have been altered repeatedly during the last twenty 
years, and as the present regulations, which we owe 
largely to the exertions of Sir Henry Roscoe, came 
into action no later than November 1898, it is clear 
that only an exceedingly small proportion of our 
present officers have been selected under those regula¬ 
tions and that only a few of these can as yet have reached 
positions higher than that of a lieutenant. It is certain, 
therefore, that any defects that may have been detected 
during the tnals of the last two years must, so far as 
they are due to systems of selection at all, be the out¬ 
come, not of the present system, but of those narrower 
schemes which preceded it, and which, as we pointed 
out again and again before they were altered, tended to ex¬ 
clude certain classes of candidates from a profession which 
they were well fitted to adorn. This defect was remedied 
by the regulations now in force, and wc trust that what¬ 
ever changes may be found necessary there will be no 
reverting at this cnticai moment to the narrower policies 
of the earlier scheme. 

There is said to be a strong and, we would venture to 
add, a highly reasonable feeling on the part of leading 
military authorities that whac the Army wants is a 
plentiful supply of able candidates. If this be true, as 
we hope it is, we trust that the committee may find 
themselves able to make recommendations which will 
enable clever candidates who may not happen to be 
endowed with private incomes, or to be cadets of 
well-to-do families, to enter the Army more freely 
in the future than has been possible in the past 
And, secondly, that they will take care that any new 
scheme of examination they may propose shall have no 
tendency to restrict the field of selection, but ofifer rea¬ 
sonably equal chances, as the present scheme does, to 
candidates of all suitable types and aptitudes It would 
be a national misfortune if any present necessity of the 
Army should be made the basis of changes which would 
tend to reproduce the conditions of ten or a dozen years 
ago. 


STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
UNIVERSE} 

A VERY interesting publication has recently been 
issued by Mr. Stratonofif, of the Russian Observa¬ 
tory at Tachkent, on the structure of the universe, a 
problem which has a fascination of its own for most 
readers quite apart from any real progress which may 
be made towards its solution. 

The question is so vast that the researches of our 
greatest astronomers have done little more than lead us 
to the top of Pisgar and show us from afar the pro¬ 
mised land, but every newly ascertained fact, or even 
confirmation of old ones, is a valuable contribution to¬ 
wards the general stock of knowledge which is being 
gradually accumulated, out of which, perhaps, the genius 
of some future Newton may evolve some general law. 

Before any real advance can be made in the study of 
the structure of the universe, it is necessary to commence, 
and perhaps finish, with the Milky Way, that great band 
of faint stars which has puzzled mankind from the earliest 
times and which has been explained more according to 
the imagination of the observers than with any re^a^ to 
the facts. Indeed, before the age of modem scientific 
instruments there were no facts to explain anything, and 
even now, with all our present resources, fresh facts are 
only being very slowly brought out ; we still depend very 

I “ Pabhcalionsde I’Observaloire AHlronomii^e et Phyiique de Tichkcni. 
Kiudei lur U Siniciure dc rUniven/' paf W Slraionoff, Aitrophy■icluide 
rObiervHoire de Tichknt 
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» i>n eye observations, only the eye we nder use is 
tographh: camera. . 

We know in a general wartKlil*^ j^tUxy itdilihpbfied 
of very faint stars, presumably at ah tenfitie^^ii^fi^ce 
from our system, and that the stars haVe a to 

thin out as we leave this region and app^ch thhj^blttic 
poles. The great researches of Herscbel, WT Strove, 
Argelander and Seeliger have thrown much lulit oh'the 
distribution of the larger stars as shown in m vefrious 
catalogues ; there, however, still remained the teloscopic 
stars to deal with, and it is this part of the quesiiop that 
Mr. StratODoif has taken in hand. 

Mr. StratonofThas devoted himself to the makihg of a 
senes of charts showing the distribution of the stkn m 
the northern hemisphere and down to 20** south, ghd for 
this purpose he has divided the part of the sk^ dealt 
with into 1800 separate areas, and tables are given show¬ 
ing the density of the stars in each. These pattitulars 
are represented in the maps by a colour scale by which 
the regions containing the largest number of stars may be 
seen at a glance. 

The first eight maps show the distribution of stars to 
each half magnitude from lha 6th to 9 5 ; and the .well- 
known tendency of the stars below the 6th magnitude to 
leave the poles and crowd more and more towards the 
galactic equator is well shown in the case of each mag¬ 
nitude 

The Milky Way itself Mr. StratonofiT considers to be an 
agglomeration of immense condensations, or stellar 
clouds, which are scattered round the region of the 
galactic equator. These clouds, or masses of scars, some¬ 
times leave spaces between them and sometimes they 
overlap, and in this way he accounts for the great nfts, 
like the Coal Sack, which allow us to see through this 
great circle of light 

Mr. Stratonon also finds evidence of other condensa¬ 
tions of stars in these maps ; the nearest is one of which 
our sun is a member, chiefiy composed of stars of the 
higher magnitudes, which thin out rspidly as the Milky 
Way 15 approached. 

A second condensation is also found at a distance 
represented by the stars of magnitudes from 6’5 to 8 5, 
and a third, still further off, at about the distance occupied 
by stars of magnitudes from 7 6 to 8. 

Mr. Stratonoff has also pushed his inquiries iitco the 
distnbution of the stars according to their spectral type. 

For the purposes of this inquiry the Draper Catalogue 
has provided the materials. In this catalogue the stars 
are aivided into sixteen classes, known by letters from A 
to Q. In order, however, to facilitate mapping, Mr. 
Stratonoff has put all these classes into two .—Class I 
embraces the divisions A, B, C and D, and Class II. 
takes in the rest. These two classes are too large to 
make these two maps of the distribution of the spectral 
types of much service, but they may be taken to give 
some rough idea of the position in the heavens of the 
stars of SeechI’s types 1 . and 11 . From a glance at these 
maps it IS seen that the stars of type I., which mcludes 
the Sinan and Orion stars, are situated pnnapally near 
the Milky Way, while those of type II., which includes 
our sun, are principally condensea in a region coinciding 
roughly with the terrestrial pole, and only show a alight 
increase, as compared with other stars, as the galaxy 
IS approached 

This mapping out of stars in their spectral classes is of 
the highest interest in the study of the structure of the 
universe, but we doubt whether the study of these types 
is sufficiently advanced to get any real information which 
can assist the student in this respect, and we must be 
content to wait until a far larger number of stars has 
been accurately observed before such maps can have 
anything more than a passing value Mr. Stratonoff, 
however, has skilfully used the material he had, and wc 
hope that he will take up this part of his subject later on. 
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/nK atlac also cootaini five maps showing the distribu¬ 
tion of thO nebuUe in the nortb^ and southern hemi- 
ipberes according to the various daases into which they 
aM morally divided. Mr. Stratonoff states that the law 
wind operates to cause the galaxy to be poor in nebula 
Cs a general one and extends to all classes of these 
objects, bright, feeble, large and extended. The nebuls, 
hpwever, do not appear to have been studied from a spec¬ 
troscopic point of view, as it is well known that the 
gafseous nebulfc are chiefly found in the M ilky Way 
.The last map is devoted to star clusters in both hemi¬ 
spheres, and shows that these obiects are intimately 
connected with the galaxy, the globular clusters, as dis¬ 
tinct from star clusters generally, being the only ones 
which show no tendency to accumulate in this region. 

Mr- StratonofT has executed a labonous piece of re¬ 
search, and we congratulate him on making so interesting 
a contribution to stellar literature. Howard Pavn. 


T//£ GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND ITS 
MUSEUM} 

'^HE Geological 3 ociety of London, which was founded 
X in 1807, began in early days to accumulate a collection 
of rocks and fossils, minerals and recent shells , and 
when, in 1828, the Society was provided with apartments 
in Somerset House, adequate space was a/forded for the 
arrangement of the museum. Although many specimens 
were distributed throughout the rooms, two of these 
were specially set aside for the museum, an upper room 
containing the foreign specimens and a lower room 
mainly for the British rocks and fossils, while the minerals 
and recent shells were stored in cabinets in the smaller 
library. The museum then supplied a real educational 
want, and was of great service in preserving specimens 
which illustrated many of the papers read before the 
Society and published in Us Transactwm. Its state may 
be judged or from the Report of the committee in 1836 , 
they express “ the pleasure they derived from the excel¬ 
lent state of preservation of the whole museum, and from 
the unwearied zeal and discriminating skill displayed by 
the curator in arranging the collections/' For fourteen 
years William Lonsdale devoted himself to the welfare 
of the Society, not only reorganising the museum but 
editing the publications. He retired in 1842 and was 
succeeded by Edward Forbes. There is no doubt that 
in those days the museum was fully appreciated, and 
the lower room particularly, with its cosy fires, was in 
winter time a pleasant resort for conversation and study 

Meanwhile, nowever, the work of the Society increased, 
the library growing especially, while the museum made 
little progress, and although a curator (who gave his 
whole time to the museum) was now and again appointed 
for a period, it was not possible to offer remuneration 
sufficient for the purpose ; and increasing difficulty was 
felt in keeping the collections properly named and in 
proper order. In 1868 the Council ''decided on the dis¬ 
continuance of the formation of a general collection," and 
restricted it " in future to specimens illustrative of papers 
read befbre the Society and those received from abroad " 
In 1874 the Society removed to its present rooms in 
Burlington House, and took the (mportunity to present 
'*supeAuou9 duplicatesto the British Museum, the 
Museum of Practical Geology and other institutions. 
Since this date, however, the museum, while occupying 
valuable space, has been of comparatively little service 
to science or to any of the fellows The collection, as a 
whole, has been sadly neglected, owing to the fact that the 
other work of the Society has' fully occupied the officers. 
It has been realised, too, that the want which the Society 
in its earlier days supplied was now better supplied 

^ An wticle on "The New MuKum of ihe Geologicel Socieiy'' at 
fiurlini^taii Houm, aplKpred in Nai uxb for J^numry w. 187^, p. 937 
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elsewherflj and that the fellows have ceased to take moeb 
personal interest in the museum. As Sir John Evans 
remarked, in his address to the Society in 1875, “the 
best home for a collection of British specimens was at the 
headquarters of the Geological Survey " in the Museum 
of Practical Geology. In 1896 a proposal was made to 
transfer great part of the Geological Society's collection 
to the Bntish Museum, but the transfer was not then 
agreed to. On March 27 of the present year a special 
general meeting of the Soaety was again called to con- 
Elder the matter, and it was then resolved ''That in the 
opinion of this meeting the tune has now come when this 
Society shall transfer Us collections to some other 
museum." That this is a wise resolution most of those 
who know the museum and value its contents will cor¬ 
dially agree Nor is this view inconsistent with the 
possession of a considerable amount of sentiment for the 
museum and its associations with the early history of the 
Society, with Greenough, Lonsdale, Fitton, Murchison^ 
Leonard Homer, Daniel Sharpe, Falconer and others 
who actually worked in the museum or largely contributed 
to its stores. Those inspired with such sentiment would 
prefer to see the specimens well taken care of and ac¬ 
cessible. It IS reckoned that there are 2460 figured or 
described fossils. In the interests of geological science 
it IS desirable that these be placed in the British Museum, 
Cromwell Road, where as many type-specimens a^os- 
sible should be deposited , and it would not be difficult 
to find appropriate resting-places for all other specimens 
worthy of preservation. 

The question is simply this . How can the specimens- 
in the museum be best dealt with in the interests of 
geological science ? And we hope the Society will soon 
settle it to the satisfaction of the fellows and of geologists 
in general. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY CONVERSAZIONE. 

HE conversazione held at the rooms of the Royal 
Society on May 8 was a very successful one, and 
a lar^e gathering assembled to examine the many In¬ 
teresting objects contributed by the fellows and others. 
We regret that the pressure on our space does not permit 
the publication of the various explanations carefully 
given m the official catalogue. But some of the more 
important of the exhibits have already been referred to in 
our columns, and we propose to return to more of them 
later on. 

Mr. J. E S. Moore, the Tanganyika problem. This exhibu 
was intended to give some idea of the addiiions which have been 
made by Mr. Moore, during the second Tanganyika Expedition^ 
to our knowledge of the fannEe in the great African lakes. 

Dr H. E. Annett and Mr J. E. Dutton, of the School of 
Tropical Medicine, University College, Liverpool- (i) Speci¬ 
mens of some new blood FiUriee, (2) specimens illustrating the 
life-history of Ankylostoma duoaenaU of the Chimpancee 
Mr. J Mackenzie Davidson, (i) Stereoscopic transparencies of 
eJectneal discharges, and (2) skiagrams of IwlJet wounds Mr. 
Eric S Bruce, the meteo-parachute, a new instrument for in¬ 
vestigating the imper atmosphere. 

Commander D. Wilson-Barker, cloud photographs l^iof. 
J. W. Judd, F R.S , on behalf of the Coraf Reef Committee of 
the Royal Society, specimens of Foraminirera and Ostracoda, 
from Funafuti, Ellice Islands. Mr H. J- Elwes, K.R S , re¬ 
versible drawers of butterflies ffom the Holarctic Region 
arranged to show wide distribution and adaptability to extremes 
of climate. Also to show varution and difficulty of apply¬ 
ing binomial system of nomenclature Mr. Killingworib 
Hedges, fulgurites, or lightnine tubes, from the sand hills at 
Ke^ngton, N.S.W. 

Mr. J. E. Barnard and Dr, Allan Macfadyen exhibited 
luminous bacteria (from the Bacteriological Laboratory of the 
Tenner Institute of Preventive Medicine), The luminous 
bacteria are a group of organisms, whose natural habitat is 
sca-wAter. They are the cause of the so-called phosphor- 
esceiioe to be seen at times on such objects as dead nsh, mcAt^ 
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or other uibstaneei which are Bultable mUb for their growth and 
development. Their luminous propetiks are dependent on at 
miDpljor free oxmn and a suitable percentage of a soluble 
chloride in the ndtrluve mediiim. The exhibit consisted of 
artificial cultivations of these organisms on suitable nutrient 
soils, and showed their luminous properties and the variations 
that occur under different physical conditions. 

Mt. Evcrard Jm Thum, C.B., CM.G , exhibited arrow-heads 
of rock crystal from British Guiana, and orchids growing wild In 
Britlrii Guiana ; Mr. Vaughan Cornish, photographs ol waves, 
&c., in land, cloud and snow; Mr. J. Wimshurst, F.R<S», 
photographs which exhibit some of the properties of the light 
emittra Rbntgen ray lubes; Mr. Hugh Ramage, diagiama 
ot corresjmding lines in homologous spectra ; the Meteor¬ 
ological Office, pilot charts of the North Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean for April and May, , the Cambnclge Scientific 
Instrument Company, Ltd , Callendar and Grimth’i patent 
temjMralure indicator, and photographs of the spectroscope, made 
fpr Sir David Gill, for use with the McClean telescope, Royal 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hope ; and the Carl Zeiss Optical 
Works, stereoscopic binocular range-finder. The reading ii taken 
direct from a scale within the instrument without calculations, 
giving the distances in meters. Range from 75 to 3000 meters ; 
Prof. J. C> Bose, ex peri meets on binocular alternation of vision ; 
and Mr. R. Shelford, swords and knives from Sarawak, Borneo. 

The Director, British Museum (Natural History), exhibited 
models Illustrating the structure of the gilU of bivalve mol- 
luBca ; examples of mormyrid fishes from the Nile ; a series of 
adult and young birds and eggs of the Adelia penguin 
^e/ioi), trephined skulls of natives of the Bismarck Archi¬ 
pelago, collected by the Rev. J Crump and deposited in the 
Brituh Museum by Mr. W. E. de Winton These skulls illus¬ 
trate native melhods of performing the operation of trephining, 
and are of especial interest owing to the clinical histones of 
rheir owners being known. Claw and tooth of Neomylodon 
Patagonia, and coloured model of the right whale , Prof. A G 
Greenhill, F R.S., showed a refiecting stereoscope; trochleo- 
static—diagram and models of pulleys , Mr C V^ Boys, F.R S., 
tool grinding appliance , Dr Dawson Turner, a mechanical 
interrupter for an induction coil, and the Marine Biological 
Association, examples of marine plankton from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Plymoutn The term marine plankton is used to 
denote organisms whose normal mode of life is to swim freely 
in the sea-water, in contradistinction to such as live in contact 
with the sea-floor The Observatory, Cambridge, exliibited a 
machine for measuring aitronomical photogra^s ; and Prof. 
Callendar, F.R S , a standard barometer. 

Photographs of Nova Fersei were exhibited by Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C B , the Rev W. Sidgreaves, S.J. ,and Mr. Frank 
McClean, F R.S. 


The Zoological Society of London exhibited living specimens 
of the Heloderm {Htioderma sus/ec^um) from Arizona, the only 
venamoui heard known ; Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R S., ancient 
Emotion gold ; Mr W Flinders Petrie, casta and photographs 
ofE^ptian jewellery of the ut dynasty^ 4700 B.c., and speci¬ 
mens of molecular transference in ancient bronze ] Prof. A. \\\ 
Rucker, Sec. R S., and Prof. J. W Judd, C.B , F,R S., speci¬ 
mens of atmospheric dust which fell at Taormina, Sicily, during 
the month of March, giving nse to the so-called blood ram” ; 
Sir W. Roberts-Austen, K.C.B. .masses of chromium, mapgatiese, 
ferro-titanium and cobalt, These specimens of metal were 
reduced from their oxides by means of finely divided aluminium, 
by Dr. Hans Goldschmidt 

Dr P- L. Sclater, F.R S , exhibited two bandoliers from 
the Semllki Forest, Congo Free State, made from the skin of 
a new mammal; Dr. H, Woodward, F.R.S , coloured casts of 
obiecti of natural history, prepared at the British Museum 
^Natural History); an enlarged model of the shell of Ascoceras, 
acepbalopod occufiing in the Silurian rocks of England, Sweden 
and North America; and table of British strata, coloured ; Mr. 
G. Abbott exhibited symmetricol concretions, and “growth” in 
inorganjc matter. Also specimens of four varieties of the cellular 
or magnesian Umestooe of Sunderland (Permian), which show a 
striking resemblance to corals, yet are believed to be only con¬ 
cretionary and inorganic. Hon. Walter Rothschild, M F , ex¬ 
hibited leg bones and egg of j^py&rms eitan, Madagascar, 
Mr. W. Duddell exhibited the musical arc. [f a t/itict 


£Hrrt*ti arc between carbons be shunted by a suitable self- 
induction and condenser in senes, alternating currents will flow 
round the shunt circuit, the arc thus converting part of the direct 


current into Altemaring current. The frequency of the aliinw* 
ii^ current U determiaed, as In the case of the osdlUtiPty^ 
disohaige of a Leyden jar, by the capacity and the seifillKtiiotibp^ 
of the dieuR. Those aitemaring currents superposed on libtt 
direct current through the arc will cause it to emit 
notes, the pitch of which can be varied by altering the capacity 
or self-lnductb^c, qod a tune can be played on the arc by tUii 
means. 

The Telegraphone Syndicate exhibited (he telegvaphooe. 
This instrument, the invention of Mr. Poulsen, of CopenKueh^ 
depends for its action upon the fact that the variations of the 
m^etic field of an electro-mamec are so accurately represented 
by the magnetisation of a steel wire which is drawn through U, 
that if the wire be again passed through the field, currents 
exactly similar to those which produced the magnetisation 
of the wire are reproduced in the coils of the magnet. This 
principle has been applied to the reproduction of speech traoB- 
mlttea through an orainary microphone transmilteff. 

The following demonstrations were mven by means of the 
electric lantern ■—Dr Arthur Rowe, life-zones in the White 
Chalk, and their significance m connection with the evolution of 
species Mr. Francis Fox, some engineering problems and their 
solution ; Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, F.R.S , klncmatograph 
diagrams, illustrating magnetic fields 


THE NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

pROF J. W. GREGORY has to-day (May 15) cabled 
^ his resi^ation of the leadership of the scientific 
staff of the National Antarctic Expedition in circum¬ 
stances which will shortly be fully explained to the 
Fellows of the Royal Society by one of their number. 

The great majority of scientific men in this country 
were confident that Prof. Gregory possessed unique 
qualifications for the post of scientific leader of an ex¬ 
pedition in which many branches of science required 
study and coordination Under his direction, and with 
a competent naval head who should have an absolute 
veto upon all operations which involved risk 10 ship and 
crew, great scientific results were assured 

The opposition of the representatives of the Royal 
Geographical Society, which had obtained most of the 
funds voluntarily subscribed, and of a few scientific men 
belonging to the Navy, rendered it impossible that these 
full powers could be granted , but a compromise accept¬ 
able to Prof. Gregory was passed by a large majority (16 
to 6) of the Joint Antarctic Committee, including the 
officers of both societies and almost every e\pert on their 
joint lists 

The compromise provided, in the words submitted on 
February 12 to ihejomt committee, “ that a landing party, 
if possible, be placed on shore, under the charge of the 
Director of the Civilian Scientific Staff" Prof. Gregory 
was informed of this, accepted it, and, the next day, sailed 
for Melbourne. 

The Royal Geographical Society's council refused to 
accept the compromise, and deputed three of their 
number to suggest to the officers of the Royal Society 
that the matter should be settled by a new committee of 
SIX, three to be appointed by each council. The Royal 
Society consented ; the committee, chiefly composed of 
non-experts, met, and proposed modifications which 
Prof. Gregory has been unable to accept. 

We shall await with some interest to see whether the 
majority of Fellows of the Royal Society, and of other 
scientific men m this country, will approve the manner 
in which the Royal Society has acted as the guardian of 
scientific iriterests. 


NOTES. 

Intelligence has just reached us from Melbourne that on 
April 10 news had been received from Charlotte Waters, both 
by letter and telegram, of the safety of Prof W. Baldwin 
Spencer and his energetic co-explorer, Mr Gillen They report 
themselves In good health and already busy taking phono- and 
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^lihtmiftoffr^lc fecordi; and it is ^ood^ mws that the Pott- 
l^utci-Gtea^ of South Auitraliil has provided them with a 
p^chei appamus for tapping the ovuland telegraph line when 
in tha vidnity of their route. ^We are alao informed that during 
rprofi SpcDGer'f ahaence tome of hu duties are being partly per* 
formed by Min Ada M. Lambert^ a diatlngnished student of 
the Melbourne University, whose name and work udll be well 
known to all who follow the progress of zoology at the 
Antipodes. 

Dfi. Gustav Zbunbr, 0/ Dresden, has been elected a cone- 
spondant of the Paris Academy of Sciences, in the section of 
mechanica Or. Oudemans has been elected a correspondant 
in the section of geography and navigation. 

One noteworthy feature of the modern educational revival in 
this country is the gradual conversion and development of the 
older grammar schools so as to bring them more into harmony 
with the requirements of the time. Among the latest examples 
of this enlightened policy is the King's Middle School at Warwick, 
one of the most ancient foundations in the country Its founder is 
said to have been Lady Ethelfleda, daughter of King Alfred, and 
in date it is coeval with the castle, although the present buildings 
are modern. The School was opened on May 4 as a School of 
Science by Sir George Kekewich, who addressed a large meeting 
in the central hall, in the course of which he said that science 
had now come to be regarded as a proper pare of the education 
of every man, in whatever class he might be and in vrhatever 
position of life. ” He added also, among other pregnant remarks, 
that 'Mt was the new knowledge in science that paid It was 
the new knowledge that preserved the nation that produced it 
in the forefront of commercial and industrial supremacy.” The 
Earl of Warwick, chairman of the board of managers, presided 
at the meeting, and gave in his opening remarks a brief account 
of the history of the School and the ongm of the present develop¬ 
ment. The expense of building the new laboratories, iK;c , 
has been partly met by a contribution from Sir Thomas White’s 
Charity and partly by a grant from the County Council Among 
other speakers who addressed words of encouragement to the 
managers and scholars were the Countess of Warwick, Dr 
Oliver Lodge, representing the nearest University (Birmingham), 
with which he hoped to see the school hereafter affiliated, Trof 
Meldola, Mr Bolton King, chairman of the Warwickshire Tech¬ 
nical Instruction Committee, the Mayor of Warwick, Mr. Alder¬ 
man Glover and others. The head-master is Mr II S. Pyne, 
who in organising the curriculum hopes to include the scientific 
subjects bearing upon agriculture, this being the predominant 
industry in the districts immediately contiguous to the ancient 
county town. The mining industry is already provided for by a 
mining school, established elsewhere by the County Council, 

ThE^ conversazione of the Society of Arts will be held 
this year at the Koyal Botanic Gardens, Kegent's Park, on 
June 39 . 

MrIkReginald Smith, of the British Museum, has just 
conducted a second excavation on the Winklebury Estate, 
Basingstoke. He found fragments of pottery, which he said 
undoubtedly belonged to the ancient British period, before 
the Roman invasion of Britain, 

The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Swiss Natural History 
Association will be held at Zofingen on August 4-6. At the 
same time and place, the Swiss Geological, Botanical and Zoo¬ 
logical Societies will hold their meetings. Intending visitors 
should send their names before July 15 to Herr Ulr. Ammann, 
Zofingen, 

The death Is announced, on April 8, of Giulio Bizzozero, 
professor of pathological anatomy of the University of Turin. 
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Bizeoaero was born on March 30 , 1S46, and was elected a 
fellow of the Accaderaia del Ldneei 6n November 12, 1S83, and 
became a senator of the Italian Government in ]S9a His best 
known discoveries refer to the spinous cells of the epidermlsr 
the functions of the medulla of tbe bones, tbe inteotiiul epi¬ 
thelium, nnd the morphological eluents of blood. He founded 
a school of histology for Italy, and included Golgi among hia 
pupils. 

A FEW days earlier, on April 5, the Accademia dei Lincei 
was bereft of Its president. Signor Angelo Messedaglia, who waa 
bom on November 2, iSzo, and obtained the fellowship of the 
Accademia in 1875 Messedaglia's speciality Was political 
economy and statistics, but hu knowledge alto embraced 
modern and ancient literature, history, mathematKi, astronomy, 
geography and physics. His last work on Homeric uranology 
bears abundant testimony to his wide range of study atid careful 
reasoning. He preserved his full activity and intellect nearly 
till hiB death. 

The steps taken to provide a mctnonal of Dr. Walter MyerSr 
who lost his life at Fora on j anuary 20 from yellow fever, caught 
while investigating that malady for the Liverpool School of 
Tropical >Medicine, were explained at the lost meeting of the 
committee of ibe School. The committee baa offered to erect 
memorial brasses in University College, Liverpqol, and in 
Birmingham University, and the offers have been accepted. 
The School has also erected a tombstone over the grave of Dr. 
Myers at Para. It has been resolved to found, as a permanency 
in the School, the Walter Myers Chair of Tropical Medicine, 
besides a supplementary fellowship for the next five years, to- 
be called the Walter Myers Fellowship of Tropical 3 fedicine. 

The Whitsuntide excursion arranged by the Geologists’Associa¬ 
tion IB to the new line of the Great Western Railway from Wootoo 
Bassett to Filton, and the district around Bristol. The party 
will leave Paddington Station on Saturday, May 25, and return 
in the following week. Many sections, beds, and other featurea 
of geological interest will be examined, and the excursion will be 
enjoyed by all who take part id it. The Yorkshire Naturalists*^ 
Union have arranged an excursion to Brough on Whit- 
Monday for the investigation of Welcon, Elloughton and 
Brantiogham Dales, and the Bouthern exiremity of the York¬ 
shire Wolds. 

We are pleased to learn from Scurut that the Legislature of 
the Stale of Wisconsin has presented to Dr. S. M. Babcock, 
of the University of Wisconsin, a fine bronze medal recognis¬ 
ing the great value to the people of Ihia State and the whole 
world” of his inventions and discoveries, "and his unselfish 
dedication of these inventions to the public service.” Scientific 
work IS so often overlooked by the State that it is pleasing to- 
record the recognition of it Dr. Babcock's renown rests largely 
upon his milk test, which has proved of immense value in the 
dairy industry, but to men of science, who are familiar with 
dairy and agricultural investigations, his many discoveries in 
these fields are regarded os even more brilliant and of more 
value 10 science than the invention for which he has ngw beers 
honoured. 

The educational and Kientific sides of war will receive 
special attention at the Naval and Military Exhibition shortly 
to be opened at the Crystal Palace. Demonstrations will be 
given of wireless telegraphy, the Rontgen rays and other 
scientific experiments applied to the uses of war in the Army 
and Navy, The use of the balloon in military opeiatlbns will 
be (Remonstrated; and a special interest attaches to this section, 
as Sir Redvers Buller is lending the balloon employed by 
him during the siege of Ladysmith. In connection with this 
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«ectioa, and oaturally forming part of it, will be an exhibition 
of war kitee, ibe aaei of which will be ihown. In an *' Arctic " 
acctioo there will bci not only a large collection of Arctic 
Tclici and pictures, but also a tableau illustTatlag Nansen’s polar 
expedition. In the inventions section a series of the latest and 
most valuable applications of mechanical science to the needs 
of the Army and Navy will be on view. 

A Christiania correspondent of the Tum: reports that the 
second international flydrographlc Conference held its Anal 
meeting on Saturday The object of the Conference was to 
complete the international programme of research and the plan 
of organuation drafted in Stockholm in 1S99 The original 
programme has been revised to meet the wishes of the partici¬ 
pating Governments, and it is believed that the new proposals 
will command such general approval as to permit of the com¬ 
mencement of international investigations at an early date. The 
Oovemments of all the countries bordering on the North Sea 
and ihe Baltic were represented at the Conference, except 
France, the geographical position of which gives her less 
practical interest in the area of research. The Norwegians and 
Kussians have already provided themselves with speaal steamers 
adapted to the proposed investigations, and a German steamer 
is now being builL The anangements of most" of the smaller 
States are well advanced. It is believed that it now rests with 
the British Government to decide whether the international 
programme shall be earned out or not 

Tub Rwut Snintijique contains an account of the first meet¬ 
ing of che '* Association Internationale de la Marine,” held from 
Apnl 12 to 15 in the building of the oceanographical museum 
ac Monaco. Amongst the more important communications 
received was one by H S.H the Prince of Monaco on the 
meteorological service of the Azores, which has recently been 
actively taken up by the Portuguese Government and is now to 
be carried on on a very adequate scale at an annual cost of 
45,000 francs. M, Charles B^nard, president of the Soci^c^ 
d’Oceanographic du Golfe de Gascogne, contributed a paper on 
improvements in the equipment of vessels in case of shipwreck, 
hiB proposals embodying, in particular, ihe suggestions of the 
Prince of Monaco with regard to proper fishing appliances in 
ships’ boats M Thoulet’s lithological map of the coasts of the 
Seme Inferieure was presented, and a resolution urging the need 
for preparing such maps of all frequented coasts, in the interest 
both of navigators and fishermen, was adopted. The Congress 
also declared itself in favour of the establishment of a permanent 
Bureau Maritime Internationale, which should concern itself 
with all maritime affairs of international interest, lighting and 
buoyage, regulation of fisheries, assistance of sailors and the 
like. The Prince of Monaco, at the earnest invitation of the 
Congreu, agreed to take the initiative in attempting to bring 
about the formation of the proposed organisation. 

This year’s Deutscher Geognpbentag will open at Breslau on 
Monday, May 27. On Ihe morning of May 28 Prof Neumayer 
will present the report of a committee upon Antarctic cxplon^ 
tion, and will speak upon magnetic investigations in polar 
regions. Dr. E. Philippi wilt deal with the geological proMems 
of ihc German Antarctic eapedition, and Prof A. Supan with 
the Antarctic climate. At the second sitting the subject to be 
discussed is the orgaQisatioD of geographical instruction, the 
speakers being Prof, H. Wagner, Dr. Auler and Herr H. 
Fischer. On Wednesday morning, May 29, the subjects to be 
brought before the meeting relate to the scientific study of lands 
and native races of Gefinan colonies The speakers will include 
Prof, F. V Richthofen, Prof. G. Volkens, Dr. E. KohlschUtter, 
Prof. K. Dove and Prof, Schenck. The methods of geographical 
instruction will be discussed in the afternoon of the same day by 
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Dr. A. Becker, Pror. A, Piiaber, Pref. A KiroMleX PnI* 
Langenbeck and Prof. A. Blndai^; demoastratloni wHl atso be 
given by Prof. K- Dove and Dr. M. Ebeling. In che dvenfng 
an illustrated lecture will b« given on glacier marlditgi in^ 
Montenegro, by Prof, K. Haasfrt, and one on the votcanoes of 
central France by Dr, M. FHederipbsen. At the fifth rittfng, 
on May 30, the papers will deal with various aspects of glacim 
and glaciaUon, and the sptakefi will include Profr Flmter* 
walder, H. Meyer, S Glinther, A. Penck, W. Goetz and 
Dr. W. Halbfiua. On the a^reoon of the same day, reports 
and papers will be received from pvof A. KirchhofT and C.^M, 
Kan, and Dr. K. Sapper; and the general business of the asso¬ 
ciation will be transacted. Eiourslons have been arranged for 
a few days at the end of the meeting, and exhibits of geo¬ 
graphical interest will be on vl^w in two museums In Breslau 
The general secretary, with intending visitors should 

communicate, is Dr R. Leonhard* Schillerstr. 28, Breslau. 

In the of the Quekett Microscopical Club Mr. J. 

Rheinbeig describes a simple contrivance for viewing, ilnder the 
microscope, the diffraction patterns of diatoms and ocher objects 
of similar structure. The method adopted by Dr. Johnstone 
Stoney is to look at the objective through a small hole Axed 
near the usual place of the eyepiece. Mr. Rheinberg finds that 
the diffraction patterns can be better Seen above the eyepiece by 
fixing m a short tube the objective of one of the yr, 6^. toy 
microscopes, which is a lens of about J-inch focus, stopped down 
to an aperture of about l mm This arrangement, placed over 
the oidiiury eyepiece, shows .the diffraction patterns magnified, 
and, further, it gives plenty of Light, and the patterns cannot 
shift. 

A VKRY convenient addition to the laboratory or workshop 
equipment is the rosin-cored solder recently introduced ^ 
the Patent Solder Co., Ltd. This commodity is guaranteed 
to consist of pure metals mixed m the most efficient ratio, and, 
as its name implies, has incorporated with it the requisite 
amount of rosin so that no additional flux is necessary This 
is attained by making the solder in the form of a tube with 
narrow bore, the central cavity being occupied by the flux 
The two ingredients being together will fociliUte work in diffi¬ 
cult positions, and the cleanliness m working will be found a 
special recommendation for electrical work. The solderis made 
in four sizes, each of three qualities. The sizes vary from i/l6th 
to i-inch diameter. 

The Physical Revievi for March contains an article by Prof. 
CarharL on the various determinations of the E.M.F. of the Clark 
cell The value originally obtained by Clark reduced to present 
units at 15” C. IS r 4378 volts, but subsequent research has 
shown that this is somewhat too high. Prof, Carhart summarises 
the results of eight other determinations of this constant, in five 
of which the value was obtained by the use of the silver volta¬ 
meter, the remaining three values being obtained by absolute 
methods. The mean value calculated from the whole eight de¬ 
terminations is 1 4335 volts at 15” C , and the mean of the 
three absolute determinations is i ‘4333 volts. Prof. Carhart 
concludes that the true value Is nearer i 433 volts than the 
generally accepted value of i 434 volts This conclusion is 
borne out by the results of two determinations of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat by electrical methods, in both of which the 
values obtained are higher than those given by direct mechanical 
methods; if the £ M.F. of the Clark cell is taken as 1 433 volts 
instead of i -434, the diKrepanciea almost disappear. 

The same Journal contains an Interesting article by Mr. Cart 
Kinsley on the measarenieat of the sensitiveness of coherers for 
wireless telegraphy Mr. Kinsley urges the desirability of some 
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'Standard DMthgd of conpaiing coherers 10 that the work of 
diffcneat expetimenten may be compared, and su^ests twro ways 
V ^hich this may be done. Coherers may either be compared 
relalirely by measunng the height of rertlol wire necessary for 
theta to respond to signals sent by a given transmitting apparatus 
at a given distance, or, absolutely, by measuring the voltage at 
which their initial resistaiiec br^ks down. The two methods, 
it is pointed out, always give the same relative results; the 
latter appears to be preferable as It is more easily carried out, 
and, moreover, elimlnatu all errors which m^ht arise through 
differences in the traiumittcrs, tahlch is especially advantageous 
in the case In which the work of different persons is being com¬ 
pared. Mr. Kinsley rightly insists that the absolute value of 
the resistance after the l^eakdown, whether high or low, is not 
of much importance, as the relay can always be designed to work 
well with the pirticular coherer with which it is intended to 
use it. 

We have received from the Rev. J. Coronas, S.J., of the 
Manila Observatory, a discussion of a cyclone {El baguio del 8 
Je Septienibre^ 1900) which traversed the centre of the island 
of Luzon and is said to have been the most severe storm 
experienced during the previous six years. It is satisfactory to 
note that, notwithstanding the paucity of observations from 
other stations owing to the disturbed condition of the island, 
the observatory was able to give notice of the existence of 
the disturbance in the Pacific three days before its arrival on the 
coast. The observations are insufficient to determine the track 
of the storm across the Pacific, but after leaving the west coast 
of Luzon it took a north-westerly course and, crossing the 
China Sea, reached the mainland near the north of Hainan on 
September ii. The fall of the barometer was greatest, and the 
winds the most violent, id the rear of the cyclone ; a considerable 
vise of the barometer was observed at all stations in the front of 
the disturbance, and was correctly interpreted as a had sign. 
The rise was much more rapid than the subsequeni fall. The 
author discusses at some length the premonitory signs of such 
disturbances, particularly convergence of cirrus clouds and the 
swell of the sea; the latter is at times observed some 5^ miles 
in advance of the approaching storm 

It is reported that an American citizen and a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church has offered to present to the Pope a 
•telescope larger than that shown at the Pans Exhibition of lost 
year. His Holiness is stated to have accepted the gift, which 
IS DOW destined to find a prominent place amongst the many 
valuable ini^ments of research of the Vatican Observatory, 
which was presented, just over a century ago, by Cardinal 
ZeUda with the then famous Dollond’s telescope. Referring 
tu this gift, the Lancet gives some interesting particulars con¬ 
cerning the Vatican Observatory There seems to be scarcely 
-any doubt that an observatory tower was erected in Rome so 
far back ai some Lime previous to 1582, and, as it would appear, 
chiefly in connection with the reform of the Calendar. Accord- 
•ing to B, Q^scenzi, Pope Gregory XU I. was mainly res^ionsible 
for Its erection. It is recorded that the tower was intended 
exclusively for astronomical observations and researches, and 
there is, from an historical point of view, every reason to 
-suppose that it was the first celestial watch-tower ever built in 
Rome Since its erection, however, and partial endowment by 
Pope Gregory XHL, it has passed through many and highly 
complicated vicissitudes. It became of world-wide renown at 
the beginning of the last century, chiefly on account of the 
scientific labours and able management of Philip Gili, who, for 
a period extending over thirty years, was its director, After the 
death, however, of Gili, which occurred m 1821, ic again 
became quite disorganised. In 1888 the Vatican Observatory 
commenced a new epoch in its history, In that year the com- 
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rmemoration of the fiftieth annivermry of the priesthood of Pope 
Leo XIII. Cook place, and on that occaalon all the loitnunencs 
and apparatus given by members of the Roman Catholic Church 
interested in celestial and terreatiial phyolcs were brought 
together, and it then occurred to the organisers of the science 
section of the Vatican Exposition that they would find a suitable 
home in the old Gregorian tower. The suggestion was warmly 
approved and soon carried into efiect, and the Observatory has 
since then taken a place in the first rank. 

The new number of the Mitteiiungin aus den deuisehen 
I SchiUtgebieten is, as usual, largely devoted to statistics of 
* meteorological observations and astronomical determinations of 
positions. A map of East Usambara, on a scale of i ; 50,000, 
based on trigonometrical and topographic surveys, accompanies 
the number, also sketch-maps from surveys of the Kininga 
volcano region, and of the Ramu river in New Guinea. There 
are short articles referring to the maps, and Count Zech con¬ 
tributes an illustrated paper on the production of kola in West 
Africa 

The U.S Experiment Station Record states that the agri¬ 
cultural council of the Russian Ministry of AgncuUure and 
Imperial Estates has taken steps in the direction of improving 
the character of the live stock and the live-stock industry in 
general of that country. At present this industry is said to be 
far behind that of other countries, the animals kept being inferior 
and stock raising receiving comparatively small attention from 
the farmers. The council has recommended the holding of 
live-stock shows, with prizes for excellence, the establishment of 
breeding farms and furnishing of expert aaiistance in purchasing 
good breeding animals, the maintenance of local breeding es¬ 
tablishments where the service of pure-bred animals can be 
secured, and loans to munkipalities and societies for the purpose 
of purchasing pure* bred animals and providing for their care 
la order to carry out the above measures the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, with the concurrence of the Minister of Finance, has 
recommended a grant of 5,000,000 roubles (about 500,000/.) to 
begin this work and a quadrennial grant of about 112,500/. 

The BolUUino of the Italian Geographical Society contains 
part of a paper by Prof. Gabriele Grasso on the distribution of 
place-names In the Italian communes, dealing specially with 
those names which have the word " monte " either as prefix or 
suffix. Dr CoBimo de Giorgi contributes an elaborate discus¬ 
sion of the physical geography and geology of the port of Brin¬ 
disi, and Dr. Giuseppe Stegogno a note on the lakes of the 
Euganean Hills. With this number is issued the part of the 
Bihlto^rafia geografica della regione Tlaliana^ by L F, de 
Magistris, for 1899 

In his Annual Progress Report of the Geological Survey for 
the year 1899 (1900) Mr, A Gibb Maitland points out that the 
field-work has been carried on in areas occupied by the ancient 
crystalline rocks, presumably Archean, where the work has hod 
a direct bearing on economic questions. The Kanowna mining 
distnct to the north-east of Coolgardie was reported on by Mr. 
T Blakchford. Here the schists, which are much decomposed, 
are in places highly auriferous, the granitic rocks and the 
interlacing quartz veins are also aunferous, as well as the 
oJluvUl deposits. The parent sources of the gold are the quartz 
veins and lodes which traverse the crystalline rocks, but there is 
much gold of secondary origin filling fissures or diffused over 
cleavage planes. It is remarked that what may be called 
secondary gold has been deposited from solution, not only in 
the alluviuiii and other superficial deposits, but also in the zone 
of decomposition of the rock. 

Mr. C. S. Minot has sent us a paper, reprinted from Science, 
in which he describes and illustrates the unit system of laboratory 
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eonttrudtion. The idea ie that the eiMOtial rcquifcmeDt of a 
bulldlD^ intended for laboratory work n a nambe/ of rooou 
of onirorm and moderate sizej abundantly lighted and con¬ 
veniently acoenible. The size propoaed ii 23 x 30 feet, and a 
Toom of these dimensions will provide working apace of 3 feet 
& inches m 5 feet for each of twenty-four students, as well as 
sufficient space fur general use. The only exceptions to the 
unit-roomi would be the lecture^rooina. It is evident that if an 
architect has merely [o ht rooms of uniform size in a building 
hiB designs need only be of a very simple character, and he 
IB, at the same lime, given great freedom as, lo the exterior, 
which, as Mr. Minot remarks, seems as important to him as the 
interior is to the users of a building. Many advantages are 
attached to Ihe unit system of laboratory construction, among 
them being adaptability and seclusion , and with regard to the 
construction Mr. Minot states that the cost of a building on the 
unit plan aould be Jess than for one of equal capacity, but with 
rooms of the customary irregularity of size 

In the fnsA NaturaUst for May Dr. R F. Scharff records from 
Sligo a woodlouse {Armadtlluiium pulchellnm) new to the 
British fauna. It 11 typically a northern form, ranging from 
Scandinavia to Belgium. 

Numbers i and 2 of the fifteenth volume of ihe Memorial 
of the Society ** Antonio Alzate contain a continuation of the 
" Alphabetical Cross-reference Catalogue of the works of the 
late Prof. Cope, 'the disadvantage of the mode of quotation 
adopted is that it is e^iceedingly difficult to 6nd out which items 
are the original titles of the papers mentioned. Misprints are 
also noticeable. 

To the April number of the Johna Hopkins Umvenity 
Ctrciilars J)t. C. Grave communicates an important geological 
and economical study of the oyster-reefs of North Carolina. 
The author deKnbea the manner in which the oyster-banks oi 
the district in question become, like coral-reefs, gradually con¬ 
verted into islands 1 and points out that some of the islands in 
Newport River still display their foundation of oyster-shells, 
while others exhibit ihe gradual transformation of an oyster- 
bank into an island. It is also shown that the history of these 
reefs affords indications of the proper mode of establishing new 
oyster-beds for economic purposes Practical application of 
these principles has been made, with the result that oyster- 
culture is now successful in localities where previous attempts 
to start It had resulted in failure 

In the Revue Scientifique of May 4, M. H. Coupin continues 
his essay on bud-song, dealing in this section chielly with buds 
that imitate sounds other than theu own Very remarkable is 
ihe instance of a sparrow imitating the stndulation of the grass¬ 
hopper. One spnng a cage containing a sparrow was hung 
side by side with another in which were grasshoppers. No notice 
was taken by the sparrow of his neighbours, but next year, when 
he was again in the same society, he essayed the grasshoppers’ 
chant. And for the rest of his life, when the grasshoppers had 
long been dead, the sparrow was accustomed to utter a polyglot 
song Combining the notes of the insect with those of other birds 
The fact that young linnets will sometimes learn the song of the 
nightingale instead of their own is mentioned. And it is also 
stated that several kinds of buds in Thunngu sing much better 
than the members of their own species dwelling in the Hartz 
Mountains 

The ZeUschrifl of the Beilin GeBellBchaft A\r Erdkunde 
devotes the whole of the sixth number of the present volume to 
a paper on the climatology of Morocco, by Dr Theobald Fischer. 
In this paper, which H the completion of the work recently 
published by the author in an ErganzungsheA of Peiermann's 
MitUilungen^ the meagre data available for the region are dis¬ 
cussed with great skill and made the foundation of a quite 
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important foatuce. The seventh number of the fame 
coDtaiai a short paper, with ipme good Ill^itratlouSf qn ^ 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, by Dr., Eiqll Deck^, 
and Dr. S. Foasarge contributes a valuable account, with maps, 
of his geological work m British Bechuanaland. 

Prof. W C. MTntosh sends us a copy of his article on 
the coloration of marine animals which appeared in the 
Annuls and Magaztm of Natural History for March. While 
admitting that In certain instances ihe coloration is for the 
purpose of protection, the author shows that in many coses It 
is very difficult to accept such an interpretation os the true 
reason In the case of pelagic organisms, for example, where 
the transparency or faint coloration is assumed to be for pro¬ 
tective purposeij he points out “ that many of the surface- 
animals are there only for a limited period during fine weather, 
and disappear into Lhe depths on the advent of storms and cold 
The dog-whelk and the cowry (especially when the soA parts 
are extruded) are cited as creatures that are fairly conspicuous 
between iide-marks, and it has yet to be proved that they 
possess warning colours.’’ The fact that some cetaceans have 
their flippers or areas on their bodies white, while others are 
wholly block, seems to demonstrate that their coloration is not 
protective, this being supported by the conspicuous nature of 
a black moss exposed above lhe surface of the sea. The whole 
subject, in the author's opinion, demands careful revision. 

We have received vol. xxxii. of the Proceedings ot the London 
Mathematical Society, containing papers read at meetings during 
the first half of last year The publisher is Mr. Francis 
Hodgson, Farnngdon Street, E.C. 

The FriesLley Club, Leeds, has published a list of papers 
read at its meetings from November 1887 to April 23 of this 
year The list shows that many subjects of groat scientific im¬ 
portance have been brought before the Club, but we are not 
able to find whether the papers have been publishedi and if so, 
where they can be found. 

Messrs Cassei l and Co. have published a new edition (the 
ninth) of "The North-West Passage by Land,” by Viscount 
Milton and Dr W. B. Cheadle. The book contains the narra¬ 
tive of an expedition across North America, through the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Territories, into British Columbia, by one of the 
northern passes in the Rocky Mountains It originally appeared 
in 1865, and gives an interesting dcscriprion 0/ scenes and 
adventures in the great country of the Canadian North-West 
heaily forty years ago 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during 
the past week include two Verreauxi’i Guinea-fowl {Guttera 
eJouardt] from East Africa, presented by Mr. W. L. Sclater; a 
Polecat {Mustela putonus), Briush, presented by Mr. F. D. 
Lea Smith , a Slowworm {Anguis fragilis)^ British, presented 
by Mr. H. j. M. von Lobr ; a Black-handed Spider Monkey 
{Ateles gtoffroyi) from Central America, a Kinkajou {CercoUptes 
caudivolvulus) from South America, a Nylghaie {Baselaphtu 
iragocamelusj d) from India, a White-browed Amazon (Chrysotis 
albifrons) from Honduras, a Tuberculated Iguana [Jguana 
tuberculata) from Tropical America, twenty-nine Barbadian 
Anolis {Anolts alligator) from the West Indies, four Hybrid 
Macaws (between Ara maeao and A. mihtaris), bred in Italy, 
two Dark Green Snakes {Zamenu gemonensu\ an Undulated 
Uzaid {ScAloperus undulalus)^ three Brown Newts {Speler^s 
fuseus), two Spectacled Salamanders {Saiamandnna periptcii- 
laia\ European, deposited; two Pintails [He^la a^uta), Euro* 
peon, purchased; a Japanese Dces{Cervus sfka)t 
Gardens. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

ComKt d circalor from the CentralsteHe at Kiel 

fitfniidiei the element! olid e short c^diemeris of the comet 
computed bji Prof. Kieute from the Cape obaervalions. 
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The comet la rapidly diminishing in brightneBBi and ia fol¬ 
lowing a north-euterly path through the northern part of Orion 

On the 16th it will be a short distance below Betelgeuse at 
sunset, and on the 24th near the Eye of Monoceros. 

Vaeiability of Eros—a telegram from Prof E. C 
Pickering, through the Centralstelle at Kiel, announces that on 
May 8 the variation in the light of the minor planet Eros was 
zero. The determination was made by Prof O- C. Wendell 

Washing rOiV OBSERVATtONs, 1891-92—The astronomical, 
magnetic and meteorological observations made at the United 
States Naval Observatory at Washington during the years 1891 
and 1S92 have recently been issued in one volume. After dc 
tailed descriptions of the instruments employed, the o^eria- 
tions and reductions are given for each of the chief instruments, 
the transit circle, 26-mch equatorial, and 9 6-inch equatorial 
The meteorological observations include those of pressure, tern 
peralure, wind, clouds, rain and snow 

An appendu is added containing the second Washington 
Catalogue of Stars, with the annual results upon which its com¬ 
pilation IS based The star places are all reduced to epoch 

18750 ^ 

Stellar Photometry —In Comptes rendus (vol. cxxxn 
pp 109J-1094) M, B Baillaud, of the Toulouse Observatory, 
outlines a method he has recently developed for determining 
the magnitudes of stars from the measurement of photographs 
by means of a standard wedge photometer. Of course in this 
case the images are black on a luminous background, and the 
law governing the action of the wedge in the ordinary case of 
extinction of bright points on a dark background is not applic 
able here. Using a series of determinations on stars of known 
magnitude for the calibration and determination of constants, 
M. Baillaud develops the formula necessary for computing 
magnitudes by the method. On account of the spreading of 
the imagefs of-the brighter stars, producing definite sized discs, 
the method is less precise than for fainter objects, but It is 
hoped that much of the uncertainty 4n these cases may be re¬ 
moved by special expedients, and observations are in progress 
for fully testing the possibilities of the method. 

New NrtULiE.—M G. Bigourdan gives, in CompUs rendus 
(vol. cxxxii. pp. 1094-1097), a list of fifteen new nebuU ob¬ 
served by him with the west equatorial at the Paris Observatory 
(aperture 0*31 metre), during the period 1897-1900 


MUSK-QX AND BISON AT WOBURN ABBEY. 

jD Y the kind favour of the Duchess of Bedford we are enabled 
to present our readers with a portrait of the young bull 
living at Woburn Abbey, in its present condition 
The B^men is the survivor of a pair of yearling calves from 
Clavei^ Island, East Greenland, purchased by the Duke of 
Bedford in the mturnn of 1899. They are believed to have 
been the nrrt of their kind ever introduced into this country, 
and although we of the pair survived its arrival only for a very 
brief period, the other has continued 10 flourish and there is 
every hope that it will reach matunty. It is now considerably 
more than two years old, but although the horns nre strongly 
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carved they are still confined to the sides of the head and 
display no signs of growing on Co the forehead, in the middle lino 
of which their expanded doms should almost meet in the fully 
adult bull. At the time when the photograph was taken the 
animal wu Just beginning to shed its winter coat, the hair 
hanging in ncecy rags on the sides of the face The great 
hump of hair on the withers forms a very noticeable feature in 
the general aspect of the snimab 
The while patches on the lace of the Woburn musk-ox forms 
the chief distinctive feature of the Greenland race of the species, 
which. It will be remembered, was named in this journal for 
December 13 last Qviiiifs nmchaius mardu It was at that time 
considered probable that the white-faced form of the musk-ox 
might be restricted to East Greenland ; but specimens brought 
to the United States by Lieut, Peary from Grinnell Land and 
Ellesmere Land have enabled Dr. T. A Allen, in a recent issue 
of the BiMlin of the American Museum of Natural History 
(vol XIV. art. 7), to show that it has a much wider range, etn* 
bracing apparently the whole of such parts of Greenland as are 
inhabited by these animals, together with the two countries 
above named. In addition to the difierence in colour. Dr. Allen 
points out that the Greenland musk-ox differs from the typical 
Ovidos moschatus of Arctic America by the form of the horns 
and fore-hoofs. And he considers that it should be regarded os 
a species rather than a race 1 for this he takes the name Ovibos 
wardi, addjnc that if the Grinnell Land and Ellesmere Land 
animal should prove distinct it might be named after the intrepid 



Fii. I — Yaung male Greenlaod Muilt-ox at Woburn Abbey, photozraphod 
by rhe Duchess of BedCoril 


American explorer by whom its skins were sent home I'or 
our own part we sec no reason to depart from the view that 
the Greenland and American musk-oxen are local races of one 
and the same species 

Another feature of special interest m the magnificent collection 
of animals at Woburn Abbey is the presence of representatives of 
both the European and American oison It is now many years 
since these two splendid animals were seen '!ide by side in the 
Zoological Gardens^ in the Regent's Park, and even then they 
were not shown in such favourable circumstances as are 
those at Woburn Abbey, which occupy adjacent paddocks of 
very Urge acreage. Of the American bison there is now a small 
herd, including a magnificent old b^ll ns well as several calves, 
all of which are in splendid condition. When received, rather 
more than a year ago, the European bison, of which there were a 
bull and two cows, were very tBfin after their long journey from 
Lithuania ; and one of the cows (whose skm is now mounted, 
in the Museum of Science and Ait at Edinburgh) did not 
survive. The other cow and bull have, however, grekly 
improved in condition during the last lew months, and It is,, 
hoped that they may breed before long. The bull serves col 
show that, although in regard to its head and shoulders the 
American bison is the finer animal of the two, yet that its miser¬ 
ably wea^ hind-quart^rs render its whofc appearance far inferior 
to that of Its European cousin, R. L 
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RESEARCHES ON ORGANIC PEROXIDES. 

T N the hitett number of the Berickti, v, Baeyer and ViUiger have 
a number of intereitins eommunicationi. The preparation 
ol ethyl hydrogen peroxide, CgligO.OH ib ducrioed. It la 
obtained by treating dieibylrulphate with a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide in alkaline solution. The liquid is then acidined and 
dudlled, when the new compound passes over between 90“ and 
100" mixed with alcohol and water. By further treatment a solu¬ 
tion nuy be obtained boiling at 47-49" at 100 mm. and containing 
80 per cent, of the peroxide At the ordinary pressure It boils 
about 95°. It 11 soluble in water, alcohol and ether. It has a 
smell of noth bleaching powder and acetaldehyde. A drop on 
the skin produces infli^mation. It is relatively stable and may 
be kept for many weeks with very slight alteration By super¬ 
heating the vapour in a test-tube, a moderate detonation occurs. 
PropiJ^ on nnely divided silver it decomposes with a shirp 
expfosion. It is a weak acid of about the strength of a phenol 
and gives salts with alkalis and alkaline earths It is a strong 
oxidising agent. In studying the action of ethyl hydrogen per¬ 
oxide with different reagents, the authors find that whereas 
nitrous acid yields nitnc acid with hydrogen peroxide, alkyl 
nitrites do not fnve alkyl nitrates, but nitric acid and alcohol. 
On the other hand, ethyl hydrogen peroxide and nitrous 
acid or ethyl hydrogen peroxides and alkyl nitntes gl\e in 
both cases the alkyl nitrate. These reactions are explained 
un the assumption that an additive compound is first formed 
from which either water or alcohol is subsequently removed. 
Moreover, where there is a choice between the removal ' 
of an "alkoj^l” or "hydroxyl” group, the latter lakes | 
precedence. Thii alone would not explain the behaviour I 
of ethyl nitrite and hydrogen peroxide, on the one band, and 
nitrous acid and ethyl hyorogen peroxide on the other, which 
should yield the same product, viz , ethyl nitrate. 

0'N.OQ,Ha-m,OB = 0 N(OH),OQjHfl = OjN OCsHb-I-HjO 
0:N OH + CaHBO.OH = O.N(OH)aOC2Hj 

= OaN OCgHfi + HaO, 

But if the peroxides form additive compounds by separation 
into H and OgH or OgCgHg ions, the apparently anomalous 
changes are readily explained. I 

/ OCjll. ' 

ON,OC,H, + H,Oj = O N, - H 

OH 
. OH 

0 N,0H+CjH,0 0H = 0 N- H 

''O.uC.II, 

The nitroaoperoxide acid then by intramolecular rearrange¬ 
ment passes into nunc acid or its ester. 

In Lne same journal, v. Daeycr and Villiger describe a hydrate of 
sulphurylchonde, SOjClg^ iSHnO, which they prepare by pour- 
itig the acid chloride on ice. The hydrate has the appearance 
of camphor and remains undeconiposed by ice-cold water for | 
hours at a time. 

The disputed question as to whether hydrogen peroxide and 
silver oxide, when brought into contact, yield the oxygen of the 
metallic oxide as well as an atom of oxygen of the peroxide, 
which IB Th^nard's view, or whether, according to Berthelot, 
the silver oxide acts as a catalysator by reducing the peroxide of 
hydrogen to water, is determined by v. Baeyer and Villiger 
in favour of Th^nard. 


IBOJV AND STEEL INSTITUTE 

annual general meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
^ was held on May 8 and 9. Sir William Roberts- 
Austen. K C.B., the retiring president, announced that Andrew 
Carnegie Research Scholarships, each of the value of 100/., 
had been awarded to Dr. A Stansfield (London), to Dr J. A. 
Mathews (New York) and to Mr. J. Goldberg (Leoben, 
Austria)- Mr. Carnme announced his intention of doubling 
hif original donation for the purpose of founding these scholar¬ 
ships Mr. William Whilwell was then inducted into the 
presidential chair. Having presented the Bessemer Gold 
Medal for 1901 to Mr. John Edward Stead, in recognition of 
the value of his investigations of the physical and chemical 
properties of iron and Steel, the president delivered his inaagural 
address, in which he reviewed the scientific and industrial 
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achievements of the past reign, and enumerated some of the 
most iroportajit problems lii metallurgy that still a«wt solution. 
A vote of thanks to the president for his admirable address was 
gmjioBed by Mr. Cam^e and seconded by Sir Lowthiao 


The first paper read was by Mr, A Greiner, of Scraing, 
Belgium, on dust in blast-furnace gases, in which he described 
the methods adopted to get rid of dust in blast-furnace gases 
used as motive power for blowing-engines. 

Mr. J E. Stead then described some clearly defined fdiomor- 
phic cryitali recently discovered in the hearth of a blast fomsce 
at Blajna, Monmouthshire. They were found in a cavity of the 
sandstone foundation of a furnace, in which spiegeleisen and 
ferromanganese had been made. The cryslols yielded on 
analysis ; manganese, 5175 ; iron, 3576 , silicon, 3*62 ; carbon, 
371 ; oxygen, &c., C‘i6. They belong to the orthorhombic 
system, and the results of measurements by Mr H. BAuerman 
and by Mr. L. J Spencer are given in the paper. The com¬ 
pound is described as a carbo-sincide of manganese and iron. 

Mr J. E Stead and Mr. John Evans next read an important 
paper on the influence of copper on steel rails and plates It is 
generally thought that copper has a very deleterious effect, and 
engineers, whm buying steel, frequently specify that it must be 
absent. The authors clearly show, however, that the general 
opinion is erroneous. They prove that between o 5 and i 3 
per cent, copper has no deleterious effect on either the hot or 
cold property of steel; that a very large amount (2 per cent, > 
makes the steel more liable to be over-heated ; and that in 
small quantities it slightly raises the tenacity and the elastic 
limit, but, unlike phosphorus, does not sensibly make the steel 
liable to fracture under sudden shock. Like carbon, it reduces 
the power of the steel to extend under stress, but this Is noi 
pronounced when the quantity is small. The effect is more 
marked when large quantities are present. Lastly they prove 
that if the evidence of the open-heanh steel trial can be con¬ 
firmed, copper, instead of producing redshortness, has the 
contrary end:t of changing redshort steel into steel which will 
roll without cracking. 

Mr. William Garrett, of Cleveland, Ohio, submitted a com- 
raison between American and British rolling-mill practice. 
The pawr was followed by an animated discussion, which was 
resumed on Thursday. 

Mr R. M. Daelen (DlLsseldorf) described some recent de¬ 
velopments of the use of hydraulic power in the manufacture of 
iron and steel. 


Mr Axel Sahlin discussed the economic significance of a high 
MFcenlage of silicon in pig iron for the acid steel processes 
The demand for high silicon in pig iron is, he considers, doing 
much to hamper progress in a certain branch of the British iron 
industry. 

The paper by Prof J. O. Arnold on the properties of steel 
castings embodied research work extending over six years. The 
lessons taught by the data set forth in the preliminary expen- 
ments detailed in this paper show that pure iron and carbon 
steel IS not a suitable material for fulfilling the modern specifi¬ 
cations drafted by engineers for steel castings. With iron and 
carbon castings the ductility demanded can be ensured with 
ease, but with such ductility it is impossible to correlate the 
required tenacity The larter property, it is true, can be 
obtained from iron and carbon costings, but at the expense of 
an almost comolete loss of ductility. Therefore, as has already 
been remarkea, excepting the nearly pure iron the series of 
castings described have small manufacturing interests. Never¬ 
theless they form the basis upon which the mechanical influence 
of julicon and manganese can alone be scientifically measured. 

llie remaining papers were taken as read. Among these the 
paper by Mr. Axel Wahlberg, of Stockholm, on Brineirs 
method of determining hardness and other properties of iron 
and steel was an elaborate memoir of great importance. The 
method consists in forcing, by means of pressure, a hardened 
steel ball into the material to be tested so as to cause an impres¬ 
sion, the diameter of which is then to be measured, in order to 
obtain the spherical area of the concavity. The quotient 
resulting from dividing the maximum pressure by this area will 
then represent what is called by Brinell a hardness number^ 
indicating, according to him, the amount of pressure (kilogiama 
per square millimetre) to which the material so tested has been 
subjected. With this method a number of researches have been 
carried out, detailed particulars of which were given. They 
relate to the determination of hardness of various metals, to 
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aoDtroUlna bnine teiU, Md to the hudening of iron and Heel. 
Under the ^ head eaperlDients were made to uncertain the 
inflneiicc of the percentafle of carbon on the hardening camity, 
the hardening effect of different quenching bquida, the influence 
of the cempentiiie oi the quenching liquid on the hardening 
^nlt. the influence of different hardening temperaturea. Other 
reaeuches described dealt with an attempt to aacertain ihe 
homogoneitr of iron and iteel, the degree of annealing, the 
influence oir cold-working, determinaUon of the yield point, 
ultimate sireiB and elongation, and tetts of blanks for gun 

***PirtA E. D, Campbell gave the results obtained at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michi^n during the past three yeari in investigating the 
heat of formation of the compounds of iron with carbon and 


SJiicon. , . - . • j 

Mr. Aael Sahlin described a water-cooling device introduced 
by himseirior protecting the walls of the lower part of the blast 
rurnice. ^ 

Mr. J M While submitted a description of the new Bessemer 
shop and heating pits ar the Barrow Hematite Steel Company’s 
woraa T^e results obtained are of interest at showing that 
the faster working in vogue in the United States cannot be 
introduced into England with advantage, for the same con¬ 
ditions do not apply in each country. 

Mr, H. E. Wimperis, acting on a suggestion from Prof. 
Ewing, measured Young’s modulus for a long rod by tension in 
an ordinary testing machine, and compared the value thus ob¬ 
tained with that found by experiments on pure bending The 
two values differ slightly from each other, but such differences 
as are found may be regarded as indicating that there is no 
internal sliding due to layers of any impurity that may be con¬ 
tained in the metal, 

Mr Bennett H Brough, the secretary, described a medal 
presented to the Institute by Mr. E. J. LJungberg It was 
struck in steel from the Domnarfvet Steelworks, Sweden, and 
is the first medal that has ever been struck in that metal. The 
soft basic Bessemer steel of which the medal is made contained 
carbon, 0*05, manganese, o’lqj silicon, 0*007 , phosphorus, 
o 002 ; sulphur, o 00$. 

Baron H von Jliptner submitted a paper on iron and steel 
from the point of view of the phase-doctnne, in which he con¬ 
troverted some of the views elicited by the publication of the 
paper by Bakhms-Roozeboom last autumn. He deals chiefly 
with the state of equilibrium between martensite and graphite. 

The next meeting of the Institute will be held in fllasgow in 
September 


VITRIFIED QUARTZ^ 

A lthough the great improvements introduced into the art 
of glass making by AbiM and Schott have led to marked 
advances in microscopy, in thermometry and in other depart¬ 
ments during the last quarter of a century, glass is still unsuitable 
for many ftf the purposes to which we put it, and there remains 
a real need for some plastic material more jnfusible, more in¬ 
soluble, more fully transparent, more elastic and more stable 
under changes of temperature than glaas. 

Such a subsunce exists in the form of vitrified quartz, or 
vitrified silica as 1 shall prefer to call it Vitrified silica was 
first made in 1839 {Comptes rtndni^ viii 678, 711) by M 
Gaudin, who spun threads of it by hand and noticed their flexi 
bility ; and made small, very hard pellets of it by dropping fused 
quartz Thto cold water, and observed that in this form it was 
insciive to polarised light.** It was rediscovered in 1869 by M 
Gautier {Compfes rcftdus, exxx. 816), who made capillary tubes 
and smraJi of vitreous silica and exhibited them at the Pans 
Exhibuion in 1878, but who failed to obuin larger obiecis even 
with the aid of the electric furnace. Finally it was discovered 
yet once again, in 1889, by Prof. C. V. Boys, who used the torsion 
of ** quartz fibres" for measuring small forces and produced fine 
tubes and small bulbs of the same material, and who was the 
first to fully recognise the great value of this remarkable sub¬ 
stance. 

As all who are here to-night are not chemists, I may remind 
you that quartz or rock crystal has /or some time past been 

1 A diioourM dahvered at iha Royal iMiliuiion, on March fi, by W A 
Shenvlone, F R .S 

^ A recant obuirvailan made by Prof S P Thompeon confirms *hii 
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used by spectacle makers and In the construction of optical in- 
Btnimeou; and that it is a form of oxide of silicon ^ which is vtiy 
familiar to us all in the forms of sand and flint. QuarU is 
occasionally found in magnificcni masses, but our chief source of 
supply IS Biafil, where it occurs in large fragments like those 
before os on ihe table. 

Quartz itself exhibits many of the desirable qualilies enumer¬ 
ated above. It JJ bard, trsnsporent to the ultra-violet rays, 
difficult to melt, a good insulator, and insoluble in most wlvents, 
but It bears sudden changes of temperature very badly, and 
therefore it is not easy to manipulate quartz at high temperature^ 
When It has been viliified by heat, however, it becomes much 
more tractable, and in the vitrified sUte (vitrified silica) it is not 
very difficult to deal with. 

It 11 about this “ vitrified silica," how to prepare it and 
fashion it into apparatus when plastic, and about its properties 
and uses that 1 am about to address you to-night, 

The first obstacle met by those who wish to obtain vitnfied 
silica is caused by the tendency of quartz to splinter It will 
not bear contact with a flame. As you see, when a piece of 
quartz is thrust into a flame it cracks and falls to pieces, and ine 
fragments again break up when similarly treated Consequently, 
it was very difficult for the pioneer workers to soften their ouartz 
in the flame It is true that if the quariz be broken small and 
heated to redness in a crucible it becomes more easy to manage, 
but even then it gives trouble, and I should not like to say how 
much my first silica tube, which held about 5 c c , had cost me 
for oxygen and labour when it was finished. 

Fortunately we have found that we can prevent the splinter¬ 
ing of quartz by heating it in small fragments to aliout 1000 C 
and throwing it quickly into cold water As you see, when this 
IS done the quartz becomes while and enamel like, and after 
the treatment has been repeated the product, though still in 
masses, will not splinter to the slightest extent if it be thrust 
suddenly into the hottest part of an oxy-hydrogen flame The 
preparation of this non-splintering silica constiiuies the first stage 
of the process we arc about to show you. 
j Another difficulty 15 connected with the oxy gas burner 
Vitrified silica only becomes sufficiently plastic for our purpose 
when jt IS above the melting point of platinum; and it cannot 
be heated sufficiently in all parts of an oxy-gaa flame What is 
wanted is not so much a very large flame as one which presents a 
very hot spot (this is situated just beyond the inner blue cone of 
the flame). After trying all sorts of burners I have concluded 
that the "mixed gas’"jets give Ihe best results, and of the 
burners I have tried the injector burner of Mr. Jackson, of 
Manchester, is decidedly ihc best I have met with. 

The first step in the process of converting the while enamel 
like non-splintering silica into tubes and other vessels consists in 
pressing together the ends of two small fragments of the solid 
held in platinum forceps till they adhere, adding a third lump, 
ihen a fourth, and so on until a rough rod has been made This 
rod IS afterwards reheated and drawn out into finer rods about 
I mm in diameter. In doing this care must he taken to heat 
each fresh mass of material slowly and from below upward in 
order that there may be as few bubbles as possible m the 
product. 

A few of ihe fine rods of silica are next bound round a stout 
platinum wire, or twisted into a spiral while ,soft (Boys' and 
Dufour's method), and heated in the flame till their sides adhere 
The uncouth lulx thus produced is reheated, drawn out and 
closed at one end, a bulb is blown on the closed end in the 
usual manner, and this, when again drawn out, gi'ts us a fine 
and fairly regular tube which can l>e lengthened by adding silica 
to one end of u, blowing a new bulb Irom this and drawing it 
out as before. 

The enlargement of the small bulbs was rather difficult at first. 
My earliest attempts consisted in adding small lumps of silica to 
one end of a bulb, softening them in ihe flame and expanding 
the bulb by blowing. It is not im^ssible to succeed in this way, 
though the vooscls so produced are apt to be uncouth in appear¬ 
ance. But ibe process is unsaiisfaciory owing to the fact that 
often the thiDiiar parts of a bulb Imm^iately surrounding the 
mass to be expanded become hotter and softer than the latter. 
When this happens the bulb bursts, and as it can only be 
by the addition of fresh lumps of silica the process is aw 
tedious and expensive. After many failures, it occuriw to me 
that I might develop the bulbs by ^plying thin rings of silica 
os shown in Fig. 1, heating them untfl the silica begins to spread 
t Sllicun was diKOvere<l by Berieliu« in iBaj 
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and then expanding them by blowing. This method gave satia- 
factory results at once By It we can produce long tubes and 
other apparatus like those eichiblted to-night, if not at a very 
quick ra4e or very Low coat, yet with certainty and very much 
more quickly than before. 

When a tube of silica has been made it can be worked in 
the dame as easily, though not as inexpensively, as glass. Such 
a tube can be thickened readily by adding fresh rings of silica ; it 
can be dnwn out to various decrees of fineness and sealed 
hermetically ; whilst all kinds of joints can be made easily, in 
one respect silica is easier to work than glass. It never breaks 
when tnrust Into the Aame, and finished apparatus needs no 
annealing. 

One precaution must be taken The eyes must be protected 
by black spectacles. The glass of which these are made must 
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taller (Cwf^at ryntfisr, cjeu- 170J) and more receody by 
Callendai. The former finds ita mean coefficient df eapaneion 
between o” and looo” to be 0*0000007, but from tbe manner in 
which his Diateriai Was prepared 1 l^nk it is protanbit that it 
was not quite puce. Prof, Callendar has, mthin the ^t 
few days, examined the behaviour of a rod of pure vltnfied 
nUcB prepared by my method. He fii^s its mean coefficient 
of expannon to be only 0*00000059, which is only A- as gr«t 
as chat of piatinuni, and much smaller than that of any other 
similar substance that has hilberto been studied He finds also 
that the expansion of vitrified silica is exceedingly regular up to 
I 000 "j and that if not heated above 1000” the rod retunti very 
exactly to its original length when cold. Beyond 1000 he 
found a slight permanent elongation, although the rod, was under 
compression Prof. Callendar was able to carry his experi¬ 
ments up to 1500", which 11 very satisfaciory, for it shows that 
vitrified silica remains solid, or pmctlcally solid, at this very 
high temperature. This is an important observation, as less 
carefully conducted eKperitnents had led us to fear ihat^it became 
slightly plastic even at as low a temperature as lOOO®. Above 
1000’ the rate of expansion diminishes rapidly, changing to a 
contraction at about 1200“,^ On cooling from 1500“ to i Joo“ It 


be very dark; so dark that white hot silica does not look very 
bright when ^ewed through it. 

1 have spoken of silica as being easy to work I do not mean 
you to understand, however, that it 15 easy to do what you see 
Mr, Lacell doing to-night. It is not easy to perform any 
operation of this sort with his wonderful precision, and espe¬ 
cially it is not easy to work under the conditions enforced upon 
him to-night, for he can see nothing of the effects he produces 
and must adapt hu manipulations to my remarks althou^ he can 
hear the latter only very imperfectly. 

The Propertiii and Apfhcattom of Silica 

Vitrified quartz is harder than felspar, but less hard chan 
chalcedony. When cut with a file it breaks like class Its 
conducting power for heat is about equal to that of glass Mr 


, expands. 

Fine rods of silica and also auartz fibres are apt to become 
rather brittle after being heateo to redness But we have not 
at present detected this defect in the case of thick tubes or rods. 

The tranipariincy of vitrified silica to the ultra-violet rays has 
been carefully examined by Dr. A Wynter Blyth, to whom 1 
am greatly indebted. 

' The following figure (Fig. 2) illustrates very well the character 
of the results he has obtained. This figure gives the results of 
photographing electric sparks taken between electrodes made 
of an alloy of mercury, tin, 7inc and cadmium after passing the 
light through sheets of quartz, vitrified silica, soda glass and 
dint glass. Thr plates of the last three substances were of 
ual thickness and were carefully prepared for me by Mr, 
tiger 

The results show, as indeed we have found by actual expen- 
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Boys has shoun that, even in an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture, it is a very good insulator its density (2 21)' is 
decidedly less than that of auartz (2 66). Its optical pro¬ 
perties have not vet been fully studied, but its approximate 
index of refraction nas been determined by Prof S. P. Thompson 
by means of a small prism cut for the purpose by Mr. Hilger 
It is decidedly leas than that of quartz. 

The melting point of ulica is not known and it is plasuc over 
a coDBiderafale range of cemperature. When a platinum wire 
embedded In a chick tube of silica is heated from without by 
means of an oxy-gas flame, the platinum melts and runs at a 
temperature at which the silica retains its shape. 

Its rate of expansion has been studied first, by H Le Cha- 

1 Thii was determinsd by my pupil, Mr T Fean, Ihe iiLica uaed con¬ 
tained ft few minute bubblM. 
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inent, that sihca cubes are much more suitable than glass ones 
for use in studying the spectra of electric discharges. 

The most remarkable property of vitreous silica is its behaviour 
under sudden changes of temperature We have seen already 
that tubes of it may be plunged suddenly into an oxy-gas dame 
without injury, and 1 have mentioned the fket that apptretus 
made of silica needs no annealing. But this is not all; we may 
drop water on a white hot vitnfied silica rod, or plunge white hot 
silica into cold water, or even, by Prof. Dewar's kind aid, Into 
liquid air without injuring it in any way whatever; indeed, ex¬ 
periments seem to show that the material gaini very distinctly 
in regard to its elasticity when it is thus treated. 1 need hardly 
point out how convenient tubes of such a material will be to 

I La Chatelicr'i curve, see Fif 3, bHowb a similftr contraction, but com¬ 
mencing ill a lomewhfti !□»« temperature 
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chemiBtBr or how mftny qxnU lecture euperimenU may be 
avoided m fetura by Otw who poateas a ailica tube, 

Hth laat propeity of aUioa and the aplinierine of quaita dnd 
an explinatM in the ronilii obtained by X« Chatelier {Ccmpits 
raWitf, cvnL 10461 and cxaai 1703) and iqr Callendar. Theae» aa 
already eaplained (Fig. 3), ahow that its rate of eapansion is ex> 
ceedini^ low^ and^ moieoirer, that at temperatures much above 
icxid/” K contracts when heated, In these circumstances it 
folloWBi first, that the strains set up in silica when it is suddenly 
heated or cooled are comparatively small In amount, and, secondly, 
that Ifj for example, vitnfied silica be suddenly cooled from 
1500" to temperatures below 1000”, the atrains set up at the 
earlier stages of the change must tend to neutralise those produced 
subsequently. These facts enabled Le Chatelier to predict, a 
little while ago, the indifference of vitrified nlica to sudden 
change of temperature. But the phenomena had been observed 
previously and exhibited in this country. 

The behaviour of quartz under changes of temperature is also 
peculiar. Thla was studied by Le C&telier m 1889 {Compits 
rendnsi cviii 1046). From his curves, which are given in Fig. 3, 
It may be seen that this form of silica expands quite regularly, 
and much more rapidly than vitreous silica up to 370% but that 
St that temperature a sudden exfiansion takes place which is 
followed by a steady contraction on further heating. 

One of the most important fields in which vunned silica is 
likely to be useful is that of thermometry. 

Owing to the small coefhcient of expansion of vitrified silica 
the degrees of silica-mercury thermometers will be of greater 
length in proportion to the volumes of the bulbs than those of 
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glass instruments, Owme to its high melung point it should be 
possible to employ it with advanCaec for measunng high tem 
peraturesjiy replacing the mercury oy tin or some other metal, 
as has bin done by M. Du/our [Compits renduj, exxx. 77O 
And whilst the prelt elasticity of vitnfied silica suggests chat the 
zero points of silica-mercury thermometers will much more 
stable than those of glass instruments, the impunity with which 
it may be suddenly cooled from high temperatures promises 
obvious advantages. 

Finally, the high melting point of silica should make it very 
valuable for use in platinum thermometers, and I exhibit such a 
thermometer lo-night which has been fitted up for Dr R T 
Cilazebreok. But as the applications of vitreous silica to ther¬ 
mometry are still under invcstigatinn 1 will not dwell on this 
part of the subject except to add that, as glass reservoirs for 
sir thermometers have proved disappointing, I am not without 
hopes that the new material may prove herpful in that depart 
mentalso. 

We have not yet had time to examine the behaviour of silica 
with solvents, but if it acts like other forms of the same com 
pounds It m» be expected to replace platinum for some 
purposes, as, for example, for condensers for the preparation of 
pure water, and vesicls of silica probably vi'OUld be much more 
ndUble for use in exact expenments on the freezing poinb and 
boiling points uf many dilute solutioai than the glass tubes now 
often used for such work. But, of course, silica vessels would be 
very siuceptible to the action of alkalis. Finally, sihea may be 
expected to prove superior to glass for use in researches on pure 
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gases, owing to the qualities of its surface, and in experiments 
concerning the behaviour of gases at high temperatures. We 
have already one small appbeadon of silica to research in this 
latter field io put upon record. It is well known that nitrogen 
and oxygen enter into combination under the influence of the 
silent discharge, and Sir William Crookes {Cheui Netvs, Ixv 301) 
has shown that oxides of nitrogen are present in considerable 
quantities in the flames which accompany the electric discharges 
of large induction coils j but although vanous observers have 
retried indications of the presence of nitrous fumes in the 
neighbourhood of flames, the forming of an oxide of nitrogen 
from oxygen and nitrogen alone, and without the intervention of 
eicctnciiy, has not, so Car as 1 am aware, been unmistakably 
e^itablished. Therefore it is interesting to record the fact, first 
observed by Mr Lacell, that nitric peroxide may be produced 
by heating a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen above the melting 
point of platinum in tubes of silica. It is easy to obtain a gas 
showing a distinctly yellow colour and exhibiting the reactions 
of nitnc peroxide in this way. 

Of course vitreous silica is not entirely without defects. 
Unfortunately it becomes slightly permeable to hydrogen, as 
platinum does, though to a less extent (Viliard, Compiti rtndus^ 
cMxx 1752), at about looo". It is attacked when hot b^ alkaline 
oxides Ic may be heated to about 960° in contact with copper 
oxide without injury, but bL higher temperatures it is attached. 
It may be heated more strongly with ferric oxide, but quickhme 
attacks it at a bright red heat It is evident that caution must 
be exercised when it is employed with basic oxides or alkaline 
solutions. When one first fashions vessels of sibca before the 
flame the veuels exhibit to a greater or less extent a phenomenon 
resembling devitnfication. They become covered with a white 
njxique crust This is easily removed bv reheating, provided 
that the tube has been kept scrupulouMy Iree from dust and dirt 
during the process of making it If this be not done the ap¬ 
pearance of the vessel may be spoilt permanently. The earlier 
observers attributed this phenomenon to the volatility of silica. 
My impression is that it is coruiecied with the minute traces of 
alkaline metals present in most^ Brazil pebble which are usually 
burnt off in the processes I have described From what I have 
told you to night you will see that in several resects vitnfied 
sihca is as much superior to the best glass as Jena glass is 
<iuperior to more ordinary specimens, and that the progress made 
in the last few years will make it possible for investigators to 
employ vitreous silica much more widely in the future than has 
been possible in the past, At the same time it is evident that 
the processes for prt^uclng vitreous silica arc still in their 
infancy, that there is much more to be done and that further 
progress can only be made at considerable expense. 

In concluding my remarks I wish to express the great 
obligation I am under to my friend Mr. Lacell You will have 
discovered for yourselves that the chief burden has been upon 
hi 5 shoulders to night, and that without the illumination pro¬ 
vided by his precise and beautiful manipulation my discourse 
would have been but a dry affair. Also I must add that the 
cost of the work at its later stages has been aided by a subsidy 
from the Government Grant Funa«of the Royal Society. 


NOTES FROM RECENT CONSVLAE REPORTS. 

A REPORT on German East Africa, by Mr. A C Hollis, 
acting vice-consul at Dar es-Salaam, and one on Veterinary 
Work in British East Africa and Uganda Protectorates, by Mr 
R J Stordy, have recently been published Nos, 2568 and 
551 of the Foreign Oifice Series. The following notes from the 
reports refer to matters of scientific interest — 

German East Africa. 

Locusts —Great interest wak shown m the success of the 
discoveries made at the Grahamstown Bactenological Institute 
in the destruction of these insects, and a small quantity of 
"locust fungus^* was imported, and has since been used on 
Kilima Niaro and in Usambara with success 

Caoudnonc .—There are numerous sons of caoutchouc creepers 
and trees indigenous to German East Afnca, but the only kinds 
whi^ are of value are Landoiphta Ktrkn (Kiswahili, Mohango), 
and Mascarenhasia tlasUca [Kiswahih, Mgora) Until quite 
lately it was believed that the best rubber was the product of 
Landolpkia Jiortda var. (Kiswahili, but it 

has now been proved that this creeper is practically worthless. 

Samples of tne milky juice of the wild fig tree have btai sent 
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to Europe on several occasions, but the pnce obtained has 
always been so low as not to repay the cost of transport. 

Several trials have been made with other kinds of rubber. 
Hevta (Para rubber) has been planted repeatedly, 

but without success, the climate beine too dry. 

L, Madagauaritnsist and an Euphoria sp (from Madagascar) 
have done fairly well. Castilloa e&tsfica, Hancornia speciosa^ 
and Witldughb^ia were each tried once, but the seed did not 
germinate, Manihot Giatitwii (Cean rubber) was first planted 
at Tanga in 1S91 There are at present about 20,000 trees, ^t 
It IB feared chat it will not pay as the atmosphere is too moist. 
It is thought probable that Ceara rubber will do better in 
Donde-BarlKlwa (Kilwa district), where a small experimental 
plantation has lately been opened. 

Eifrtsity ,—The numerous rivulets and creeks, which form the 
mouths of the Kufiji River, and which cover an area of 100,000 
acres, are lined by extensive mangrove swamps producing the 
timber known as boritit or Zanzibv rafters It is the opinion 
of various botanists that when traders—both European and 
native—are allowed to cut bontts at will, the mangroves in 
course of time die out, as large numbers of big trees are usually 
cleared from one spot, thus exposing the young plants to the 
direct ravs of the sun, which Is said to kill them. In conse¬ 
quence, the only trees now to be found in various parts of the RuAji 
Delta are Phoenix reclinata Osmunda sp., and Bamngtonia 
rtvemosa 

In order to preserve and, i( possible, to increase the present 
supply of bontijf a forest officer and three wood-rangers have 
been stationed in the Rufiji sub-district The trees are felled 
under their supervision, and the timber is sold by the German 
Government 

The custom of systematically stripping a part of the bark 
from the mangroves, as sometimes practised in the East and 
West Indies, is not permitted, as it is held that such a course 
must be injurious to the trees. Afler the timber has been felled, 
the bark is stripped and sold 

The regulations issued for the preservation of the w'oods in 
the Usambara Hills have done' much to prevent the needless 
felling of valuable timber. Oaks, firs and other European 
trees are now being planted under the auspices of the Woods 
and Forests Commission Similar regulations will shortly be 
issued for other parts of the colony. 

Roads ,—Broad roads have been made all over the colony, 
and it is now possible to diive from Par-es-Salaam to Lakes 
Victoria Nyanra and Tanganyika, from Tanga to Kilima Njaro, 
and from Kilw'a and Lindi to Lake Nyasa 

Surveys ,—A trigonometrical survey of E^t and West 
Usambara has been made, and a map of the former (Handei) is 
about to be pnnled. Much topographical work has also b^n 
done in vanous parts of the colony, notably in Uhehe (Haupt¬ 
mann von Pnttwitz), in Usagara (Dr. Stuhlmann), and between 
the Tanganyika and Nyasa Lakes (Dr. KohLschuter). 

A Commission for the delimitation of the boundary between 
the Independent State of the Congo and German East Africa 
left the coast for Lake Kivu in September last. On the com¬ 
pletion of the survey of the western froncier, it is hoped that an 
Anglo-German Commission will be organised to delimit the 
boundary between the Uganda Protectorate and this colony, 
The frontier between the British East Africa Protectorate and 
German E^t Africa has now been finally settled. An interesting 
book on the geoLo|^ of portions of German East Africa, by Dr. 
Bornhard, was publishea during the course of the year 

Valuable work is at present being done by Drs Bussc and 
Kandt. The former is making a study of all the plants in¬ 
digenous to the country, whilst the latter is exploring the little- 
knowir r^ons between the Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza 
Lakes. To him belongs the honour of having discovered the 
sources of the Kagcra-Nile. 

Dr. Maurer, alter spending three years in German E^t 
Afnca, has written a lengthy report on the result of hia observ¬ 
ation!, which Is being published by the Hamburg Marine 
Observatory. A successor to Dr Maurer was appointed in 
October last. Meteorological observations are regularly taken 
at a number of places. 

Museums ,— A museum of products, plants and minerals was 
established at Dar-es-Salaam in 1899, and has since been in¬ 
creased m size. A collection of the lepidoptera and coleoptera 
of German East Africa is also being made. The ethnographical 
museum in Berlin has been greatly enriched by collections 
received from the colony. 
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, .British East Africa and Uganda Protectorates, 

Tsetse Fly 2 >isease (A^pafin).—Mr. Stordy reports that the 
extent of the tsetse Ay belt may be said to be from Mtoio Aadei 
to Simba, a distance roughly, m miles. The Ay is migraAory 
in tendency, so that no well-denned line on the map Can be 
drawn which could safely exclude the poisibiLityof its presolee. 
The Ay, however, has never been located fmtner inland than 
Muani (a halting station in the Kiu HilLs on the old canvan 
route). When studying the causes which rendered the isUqd of 
Mombasa uninhabitable for horses, Mr. Stordy oscertaiiied that 
an organism, the morpholoOT of which was identical with th^ 
found in animals suffering from tsetse Ay disease, was foend in 
donkeys which had been working for some time on the island 
The disease has been practically eradicated by the advent 
of the Uganda Railway, with iti excellent service of horse-boxes 
and Ay-proof gauze windows. 

Domestieaiion of the Zebra, —Mr. Stordy urges the advisability 
of utilising for purposes of transport an animal which is naturally 
immuned against tne ravages ol the tsetse Ay disease and horse 
sickness, such, for instance, as the zebra, of which there ii an 
enormous number. He adds :— 

"I am convinced that, should the Government enter upon a 
scheme lor its domestication, it would prove one of great value, 
and that at no very distant date a supply of animals would be 
available, not only for African service, but also for army transport 
wor)c at home or in India. The great diAicuIty so far has been the 
domestication of the adult animd I have, however, to suggest 
the following plan for obtaining a possible way out of the aifA- 
Cttlty ' I would propose that a kraal be formed within a district 
where Arearms are non-existent, as in the case of a preserve 
The kraal would have two extending arms leading from the open 
country into it, and would be constructed large enough to hold a 
herd of, say, 50 adult animals Several mounted Cape boys would 
be employ^, whose duty, in the Arst instance, would be to 
accustom the zebras in the neighbourhood of the kioal to the 
Bight of horses or mules If my anticipations prove correct, 
the zebras will in the course of a few days follow the horses or 
mules, and advantage could be taken of this to lead them into 
the kraal If it were, however, found that they would not be 
led it would be necessary to have them dnven in by the Cape 
boys, assisted by swift-footed natives. 

*'The animals being m this way conAned within the kraal 
they would naturally propagate their species. It is with the oA- 
spring that I would propose that the experiment in the way of 
domesticity would begin. As is well known, it has been found 
nearly impossible to rear a zebra foal apart from its mother. I 
would not propose to separate them, they would live along with 
and be nurture by their mothers A few months after birth the 
young animals could be caught and by various ways become 
accustomed to the sight and presence of man. I am very hopeful 
that in this way a number of young animals of both sexes would 
become domesticated and prove useful for transport service, and 
also in propagating their species. The second generation, if my 
experiment prove in any way successAil, would be even more 
domesticated than their parents, and 1 am sure that in course of 
time a large supply of the domesticated zebra would be forth¬ 
coming for the future use of transport work at home and abroad. 
The initial cost might be a litile more than the Ant results 
might justify, but there is no reason to doubt that In the long 
run the ultimate results would far more than compensate for the 
initial expenditure *' 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 

CamUridgk. —The John Lucas Walker Studentshro In 
Pathology has been awarded to Mr. H. C. Haslam. Dr, E. S. 
Sladen, who has recently been serving in the Ashanti war, has 
been reinstated as a second student 

The board for moral science propose the assignment of 
certain rooms connected with the temporary pathological 
la^ratory for practical work in expenmental psychology, under 
the direction of Dr Rivera 

A syndicate is to be appointed to consider the question of 
affording official recognition and support to the work now 
carried on by the Cambridge Appointments Association. 

Mr. W. Bateson, F.R S., of St. John's CuUegc, is to be re¬ 
appointed deputy for the professor of zoology and comparative 
anatomy during the ensuing academical year. 
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Wb are glad to ice that the London County Council hu this 
year agaio aiiianKed apeeial beds of plants in Balterseap Ravens- 
coart and Vktona Parks, with a view to encourage the itudy of 
boiuy among pupils in elementary and secondary schools. Ai 
each of these parks about twenty beds are arranged neaj the 
pathii each bed containing specimani of a distinct order of 
plant, and each plant being labelled with its common name and 
Its Latin lume In order to further aasist the teaching and 
study of planta, arrangements have been made by which teachers 
may obtain orders from the Council's Technical EMucaUon Board 
which will enable them to secure specimens suitable for teaching 
jnirpoaes. 

Outdoor work by students appears to be carried on in con- 
he^on with several institutions on the other aide of the Atlantic 
We notice in Science^ fur instance, that the btological depart¬ 
ment of the University of California has just commenced a 
syitetnatic biological survey of the coast or that state, Tem¬ 
porary headquarters are established at San Pedro, and the work 
during this summer will be carried south from PL Conception 
toward San Diego, A gasoline launch, which has been obtained 
for the season, will be fitted out with apparatus for dredging, 
Bounding and making obscrvationa on temperature, salinity, 
specific gravity, &c. The work will be earned on by the 
members of the department and graduate students, together with 
a number of investiEators who have already interested them¬ 
selves especially in the west coast faunas A party of students 
from Harvard Unnersity will undertake, this summer, an ex 
pedltion to Venezuela for botanical and zoological research. We 
see also that the Mining School of McGill University will this 
year carry on its summer work in British Columbia The class 
has just left Montreal to go out to the Pacific coast, visiting 
the various collieries along the line of the railway and on Van¬ 
couver Island The party will then go into southern British 
Columbia for the purpose of studying the mineral deposits of 
the Slocan, Trail Creek and Bounclary Districts, and, returning 
by the Crows' Nest Pass route, will visit the coal mines at 
Femie Hethbridge, reaching Montreal again about the middle 
of June. 

At a meeting of the Court of Governors of University Col¬ 
lege, Liverpool, on Saturday last, ihe following resolution 
passed;—"That, while gratefully acknowledging the advan 
tages which have accrued to University College, Liverpool, by 
its association with the Victoria University, this Court is of 
opinion that a University should be established in the city of 
Liverpool, and will welcome a scheme with this object upon 
an adequate basis." In moving this resolution, Mr RolUrt 
Gladstone, who presided, remarked that the success of the 
college showed the need for a University The fees from 
students had increased from 700/ in its first year to 9500/. this 
year. Within che last few years 22,000,000/. sterling had been 

f [iven by private individuals in the United States towardii 
ounding Universities and colleges. Was it not the duty of the 
wealthy people of this country to follow that excellent example i* 
If they aid not they could hardly complain if trade passed awny 
and our |>rQsperity diminished. We had already had a blow 
from German chemists. The great indigo industry in India, 
which had made the fortunes of many people and been a great 
source of trade, was threatened with extinction by chemical 
discovenes made in Germany It was a misfortune they were 
not made m this country, as they might have been if we had 
been better provided with means of investigation He hoped 
that the people of Liverpool who had been indifTercnt In the 
progreu of the college would awake to a better state ol mind, 
and lhaJb-by their assistance they nnight succeed in putting Liver 
pool ID as pre-eminent a place with regard to learning as she 
now enjoyed with reference to commerce. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London. 

Royal Society, March 28.—" Further Observations on 
Nova Fersei, No. z.” By Sir Norman Lockyer, K C.B., 
F.R.S. 

In continuation of previous papers, the observations pf the 
Nova made at Kensington are brought to midnight of March 25 
Since the last paper of March 7, estimates of the magnitude of 
the Nova have been made on ten evenings, visual observations 
of the spectrum on eight evenings, and photographs of the 
spectrum on four evenings 
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Since March 5 the magnitude of the star has been gradually 
decreasing, but between the nights of the 24th and 25Ch the 
light of tne Nova decreased very suddenly, dropping from 4*2 
to 5'5 in twenty-four hours, and becoming only just ^ible as a 
naked^eye star. 

The colour of the Nova has undergone some distinct changes 
since the observadon ob March 5 last, when it was shining with 
a clarety-red hue On the 9th and loth it was observea to be 
much r^der, due probably to the great development of the red 
C line of hydrogen 

On the 23rd and 24th the star was noted as yellowish-red, 
while on the 25th (afler the sudden drop in magnitude) it was 
very red, with, perhaps, a yellow tinge. 

On March 6 the photographs were very similar to those 
obtained in the earlier stages, the only apparent difference being 
in the relative intensity of the bright hydrogen lines as opposed 
to those having other origins, most of which have been shown 
to be probably due to iron and calcium. The hydrogen lines 
have sensibly brightened, while the others have become much 
feebler 



The photograph uf March 10 shows a furilier dimming of the 
bright lines other than those of hydrogen. 

On March 25, when the next good photograph was taken, 
the spectrum had undergone great modifications The hydrogen, 
lines are still very bright, though they do nor show the structure 
which they did in the photographs taken between February 25 
and March lo The bright lines other than those of hydrogen, 
which are seen in the earlier nhotwraphs, have now disappeared,, 
and other lines become visible. The continuous spectrum has 
also greatly diminished. 

Approximate determinations of the wave-length of these 
new lines have been made by Mr. Baxandall by companson 
with lines of known wave-length in the spectra of a and e 
Pcrsei photographed with the same instrument. 

The lines at a 3870 and 4650 are perhaps identical with 
those observed by von GoChard' in the spectrum of Nova Auriga 

1 As/ J'hys /(iwr, vol kii , iBg3, p. 5 i «1 
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lifter it Fud become nebular, but associated wjth these lines la 
hiB record is the chief nebular line at 5007, no trace of which 
U yet visible In the photo^aphs of the spectrum of Noya 
Persei, On ihe other hand, n/a, which Is the brightest line |q 
the preaent spectrum of Nova Perseip does not appear at all in 
von Gothard^s spectram of Nova Aungce. 

In the former paper the structure of the broad bright lines of 
hydrogen was referred to. A more dquiled examination of the 
lines as photographed on several evenings shows that this 
structure nss bAn undergoing changes. 

The annexed figure (Fig j) gives light curves showing the 
variation m the Loci of intensity of the line H3, as photographed 
with the 6-inch prismatic camera These curves were plotted 
by Messrs. BaxandaJl and Shaw independently of each other, 
and [ have salisBed myself of their accuracy, It will be seen 
that on February 25 there were three points of maKimum 
luminosity, the two maxima on the blue side being of equal 
intensity, and greater than ihe third on the red Side By 
March i the centre one had greatly been reduced in intensity, 
and on the 3rd it had been broken up into two portions, thus 
making four distinct maxima. 

Rough measures made on the relative positions of these 
points of maxima show that the difference of velocity indicated 
between the two externaL maxima is nearly 1000 miles per 
second, while that between the two inner maxima is 200 per 
second. We thus have indications of possible rotations or 
spiral movements of two distinct sets of particles travelling 
with velocities of 500 and 100 miles per second. 

A similar examination of the F and G lines of hydrogen in 
the photographs obtained with the 30 inch reflector has also 
been made by Dr Lockyer In this longer senes the most 
important point comes out that the maximum intensity changes 
from the more to the less refrangible side of the bright 
hydrogen line 

"On the Electncal Conductivity of Air and Salt Vapours 
By Harold A Wilson, D.Sc , M Sc,, BA,, Allen Scholar, 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 

The experiments desenbed in this paper were undertaken 
with the object of obtaining information on the variation of the 
conductivity of air and of salt vapours with change of tempera¬ 
ture, and on the maximum current which a definite amount of 
salt in the form of vapour can carry They are a continuation 
of the two researches on the same subject published in the Phil 
Trans, for 1899 

The method employed in the experiments described in the 
present paper was the following ■— 

A current of air containing a small amount of a salt solution 
in suspension in the form of spray was passed through a plati¬ 
num tube heated in a gas furnace , this tube served as an 
electrode, and the other was fixed along its axis The tempera¬ 
ture of the tube was measured by means of a platinum platinum- 
rhodium thermo-couple, and the amount of salt passing through 
the tube was estimated by collecting the spray in a glass-wool 
plug 

The variation of the current at constant E.M F. With the 
temperature for air was found to be approximately capable of 
being represented by a formula of the type C = A8°, where C is 
the current, 9 the absolute temperature, and A and n constants. 
The constant n depends on the E.M.F. used. With 240 volts 
it was 17, and with 40 volts 13. The current, therefore, does 
not begin suddenly when the temperature is raised, but always 
increases regularly with the temperature, so that the lowest 
temperature at which the current can be detected depends 
entirely on the sensitiveness of the galvanometer 

The relation between the current and temperature for salt 
vapours was found to be rather complicated With KI, using 
an £ M F. of 800 volts, the current had the following values 
(l = I0~* amperes). 

Temrp. 500* 600’' 700“ floo” 900“ looo'' iioo" 1150“ 1200" 1300" 
Current 07 18 3*0 4x1 4’5 4'0 35 3‘6 70 7'o 

Thus the current has a maximum value near 900° C., and 
rises very rapidly near 1150^*. Similar results were obtained with 
other salts. 

The maximum current earned by the salt vapour (at 1300*" 
with 800° volts) was found to be nearly equal to that required 
to electrolyse the same amount of salt in a solution. This fG^:t 
must be regarded as considerable evidence in favour of the view 
that the ions are of the same nature in the two cases, 
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Linnean SocUtj, April i8.—Prof. S H. VIhm, F.R.6., 
president, in the chair.—Mr. Harting exhibited and made 
remarka upon a mummified hasvfc from an Eprptlali tombi 
pointing out the difference between mummies made at Memphis, 
which are black, dry and brittle, from the bitumen employra in 
the embalming process, and those from Thebes, which, ifae the 
specimen exhibited, are of a yellowish colour, more flexible, and; 
were prepared with natron, or neutral carbonate of sodium, 
NijCOi, brought from the natron lakes in the Lybian desert. 
Colonel SwiiHioe confirmed the statement t^t oar word 
"mummy," Fr. momte, Sp. motma, was derived from the 
Arabic mournt wax, the most expensive process of embalming 
known to the Egyptians being that in wnich wax and Wtumen 
were the chief ingredients ^Mr.^Charles Dawson exhibited a 
hollow flint nodule which had been picked up on the downs at 
Lewes, and which on fracture was found to contain the desic^ 
Gated body of a Load The flint measured 5^ inches in length 
and 12 inches in circumferance, and a small hole at one end 
indicated the point of ingress for the toad, which must have 
entered in a very immature condition, and died there after 
having attained a siee too great to permit of its escape. In 
the discussion which followed, remarks were made by Mr. 
E T. Newton, F R S , Mr John Lewis, and others, the 
general opinion being that a modern toad had crept into an 
ancient flint, and, having lived for a time on such insects as 
found their way into the cavity, had died there —^Mr S Pace 
exhibited specimens of MostUya latisteUata^ Quelch, the so- 
called “ rugose coral" from Torres Strait. The specimens 
shown were obtained from the backs of pearl-shells collected in 
Friday Island passage at a depth of three to four fathoms. In 
the opinion of Mr. Pace they showed that the so-called coral 
was really a species of Lithophyllia — Mr W B, Hemsley, 
F.R.S‘, exhibited the leaves and flowers of two new genera of 
Chinese tree<i (i) Bretschneideria, discovered by Dr. Henry 
in che province of Yunnan, lal. 23"" N , in forests at an elevation 
of 5000 feet, and bearing pink and white flowers like the horse 
chestnut, to which it is related i and (2) Itoa, also a native of 
Yunnan, growing at a similar elevation and to a height of about 
twenty feet The genus, named in honour of a famous Japanese 
botanist,was stated to be allied to Idesia, Maxim , Follothyrsus, 
Oliver, and Carrierea, Franch , all monotypic genera inhaoiting 
China, but differing from them in certain reSpects which Mr. 
Hemsley indicated —Mr, S Pace read a paper on the formation 
and variation of the remarkable cup-shaped corallum of Tur- 
bmana, on which no observations appeared to have been 
recorded This was supplemented by a fetter from Mr, H M 
Bernard, in which he offered some critical remarks on the paper 
which the author had previously submitted to him Further 
observations on the bearing of the facts described were made by 
Prof. Howes —Messrs W B. Hemsley, F.R S., and H H. 
Pearson communicated a paper on the flora of Tibet, based on 
vanous collections of hign-level plants received at the Kew 
Herbarium The country dealt with was described as lying 
between 80° and 102° lat and 28° and 29” long., and having 
an average altitude of 15,000 feel Within this area 360 
species of vascular plants had been collected, and were referred 
to 144 genera and 46 natural orders. Almost all the orders 
represented were nearly of world-wide distribution, and none 
were really local, df the 360 species only 30 appeared to be 
peculiar to Tibet. In illustration of the paper a selection of 
the plants was exhibited ; most of them awarf deep-rooted 
herbs, very few annual or monocarpic, and the only woOdy 
plant, Ephedra ^erardtana, was described as scarcely rising 
above the surface of the ground. The majority had been col¬ 
lected at altitudes varying between 15,000 and 18,000 feet Mr 
C, B Clarke, F K S., m making some observations on the 
paper, pointed out that the name "Thibet" or "Tibet” was 
quite unknown to the people who dwelt m the country so-called, 
and its precise boundaries were even still imperfectly deflned. 
It was convenient, however, to retain a name by which it was 
known to so many European travellers, and the explorations 
and collectlouB were making us better acquainted with the 
country every day. 

Zoological Society, May 7 —Prof. G. B. Howes, F.R.S., 
vice-president, in the chair.—Mr Sclater exhlluted and made 
remarks on an original water-colour drawing by Sir Harvy 
Johnxton, K.C. B., of the remarkable new Mammal froth 
the Semliki Forest in Uganda, which had been described (from 
fragments of skin only) under the name Eguus johnstoni, and 
announced that the complete skin and two skulls from which 
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It hftd been prepued were nanv on tfaeir way home. There 
could be DO dowbt thnt the amnel waa not an Equui, and 
-eottlid sot be placed aelia&eionly in any knovm genui of recent 
Idnalinnla.'^Dr. G. Ridewood eihibited and made re- 
BUka on a aeries of microfccoplc pfeparationa of the hairs 
of Antelopes, Giraffe, Zebra, and the so-called Eouus^Qh^sioni^ 
pointing out that the ham of the laat-named animal were 
similar to those of the Giraffe aa well as those of the Zebra, 
bat different from those of the Antek^a-'—Mr. R. I. Pocock 
communicat^ a paper, by Mr. G. Vv, Feckhim and Mrs 
E. G. Feckham, on the spiders of the familv Attidee found 
ip Jamaica, West IiKlies. It coniained deBcriptions of thirteen 
new species, of which one was made the type of a new 
genus^Nllakantbs. — Dr. David Sharp, F.R.S-, communicated 
a paper by Mr. Peter Cameron, containing an ac¬ 
count of the Hymenoptera collected during the “Skeat 
Expedition" to the Malay Peninsula. Fifty-four species were 
enumerated in the paper, of which thirty-one were described as 
new.—Dr. David Sharp also communicated a paper by Mons. 
Eugene Simon on the Arachnida collected during the " Skeat 
Expedition."' It consisted of a list of the ill species re¬ 
presented in the collection and descriptions of forty-eight new 
species and four new aubspeciea. 

Royal Aatronomical Society, May la—Mr. Plinks ex¬ 
hibit^ and described a new machine lor measuring celestial 
photographs, made for the Cambridge Observatory under his 
Buperrotendence, in the construction of which several improve¬ 
ments had been effected.—Dr. Lockyer showed slides from 
photographs of Nova Persei, and curves exhibiting its changes 
of magnitude —Father Sidgreaves gave further results of the 
Stonyhurst observations of the spectrum of the Nova, which 
distinctly varied with the variations of its light.—Father Cortie 
read a paper on its vinal spectrum, showing that the D lines 
came out strongly at a minimum, and that the spectrum re¬ 
sembled that of the solar chromosphere —Prof. Turner com¬ 
municated Mr Bellamy's observations of the magnitude of the 
Nova and the neighbouring stara.—Mr Wickham read the 
observations for magnitude made at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, which supplemented and conBrmed the observations 
made at South Kensington.—A curve made by Mr. Child was 
shown, exhibiting the variations in the brightness of the new star 
from the time of its discovery.—Observations of magnitude by 
Mr. Sharp and Mr Stanley Williams were also read.—Father 
Sidgreaves suggested an explanation of the fact that the dis¬ 
placement of the lines in the spectra of new stars always 
indicated a rapid motion of approach —Prof. Turner read a 
paper by Mr H C Plummer on the geometry of the siderostat 
—A paper by Mr. Franklin Adams was read on an observation 
of the green flash" at sunset, a phenomenon which he 
considered similar to that of *‘tiaily’s beads” seen during a 
total solar eclipse —Mr Crommelin gave approximate elements 
of the orbit of the new comet, from which u appeared that it is 
moving rapidly from the sun and more slowly from the earth, 
and tlut Its brightness is rapidly diminishing Although it 
should Aortly visible m the evening sky il is improbable 
that It will be a conspicuous object. 

Dublin. 

Royal Irish Academy, May 13.—Prof, R. Atkinson, 
pteaideht, in the chair —Hipparchus and the precession of the 
cquinoyes, by Rev M H. Close, Hipparchus discovered the 
Increase of the longitudes of the fixed stars, which produces 
the pECcd^sion of the equinoxes, aa we term it That increase 
might he due to (a) the eastward progression of tffc stars ; or to 
(^) the westward retrogression of the equinoctial points, from 
one of which the longitudes are reckoned ; or Lo {c) both these 
movements existing together. We may dismiss c at once. Did 
Plipparchus belieVe in a or in ^ ? Laplace, LaJande, and many 
others declare that he believed m a ; Delambre, Badly, and 
manv others that he bebeved in d. None give any arguments 
for their opinions Which are right 7 The former, as would 
appear thus. (1) Hipparchus admittedly shared the general 
belief of his times in the immobility of the earth. He had 
therefore a predisposition against which Involves a movement 
of the eartn. (2) Ptolemy’s treatment in the AlmagtU of 
certain apparently (only) inconsistent expressions of Hipparchus 
on the present lul^ect shows that he (Ptolemy), who ought to 
know, held that Hippajchus believed in the progression of the 
stars. Besides which, we have, in two places in the same work, 
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Ptolemy's direct stktement to the same effect (^) At fiift, 
when Hipparchus had examined only certain sodiacal Bare, 
and had obrerved their apparent progression, he supposed that 
the cxtn-udiacal stars did not participate therein But he 
could not have supposed this had he believed in the retrogression 
of the equinoctial points, for that would give an apparent 
progression to all the stars. He found afterwards, however, 
that the stars outside the zodiac preserved their positions rela¬ 
tively to those within, which, from his above-mentioned pre¬ 
disposition, would mean for him that all the stars progressed 
together. 

Paris. 

Academy of Science!, May 6.—M. Fonqu^in the chair.— 
The influence of feeding, temperature, work and dust upon the 
evolution of tuberculosis, by MM. Lannelon^e, Achard and 
Gaillard A series of guinea-pigs, artiflciaUv infected with 
tuberculosis, were submitted to varying external conditions. If 
compelled to do a certain amount of mechanical work each day, 
the mortality increased with the amount of work done, those re¬ 
maining at rest showing the most survivors. With insufficient 
food the effects were equally marked, those on full rations 
having the best chance of survival The inhalation of dust had 
the same prejudicial effect as in man —On the fourth volume 
o( tht Afirta/es de V Ohierraioire de Toulnuse^ by M Lcewy.— 
M Zeuner was elected a correspondant for the section of 
mechanics, and M. Oudemans a correspondant for the section 
of geography and navigation in the place of the late M. de 
Serpa Pinto —The last sign of life ; its application to man, by 
Dr A. D. Waller A modification of ttic method previously 
described, but in which the skin remains Intact.—The thermal 
variations id waters, b^ M. F, A. Forel The amplitude of 
the annual thermal variation is a function of the latitude. The 
depth of penetration of the heat is also a direct function of the 
latitude, amounting to about 100 metres for the Lake of Geneva, 
more than 150 metres for I.och Katrine, and more than 200 metres 
for Lakes Mjosen and Ladoga.—Application of the wedge 
photometer to the measurement of the photographic magnitudes 
of the stars, by M, B. Baillaud The method would appear 
to give the most trustworthy results with stars of higher mag- 
nitudes, the measurements with the more bnlliant stars not 
being so satisfactory.—Some new nebul? discovered at the 
Observatory of Pans, by M G. Bigourdan. A list of new 
nebulfE, mostly fainter than ihirteenih magnitude, together 
with rectifications of the positions of some nebulse pre¬ 
viously described —On a pariicular class of ruled surfaces, by 
M. A. Demoulin —On ine continuous deformation of sur¬ 
faces, by M. G. Tutseica —On Taylor’s senes, by M. L. Desaint 
—A practical method for the correction of the secondary error of 
chronometers, by M. Ch. Ed Guillaume An application of 
the properties of nickel steel to the more perfect temperature 
compensation of chronometers.—On the existence of open cur¬ 
rents, by M. V, Cr^mieu. As a consequence of the proof 
previously given that electric convection produces no magnetic 
effect, It follows that open currents ought to exist Expen- 
ments are now desenbed verifying the existence of these —On 
osmosis through a membrane of copper ferrocyanide, by M. G 
Flusin. An experimental determination of the relation between 
the osmotic pressure and the speed of osmosis. For solutions 
of saccharoK, amygdalin and antipynne the observed pressures 
agree satisfactorily with those calculated theoretically, none of 
the substance pwng through the membrane. With a 1 per 
cent, solution of urea the observed pressure was far lower than 
that calculated, and m this case it was found that urea had 
passed through the membrane, The velocity of osmosis depends 
upon the thickness of the membrane, but for a given porous pot 
the velocities are proportional to the osmotic pressures, and hence 
inversely proportional to the molecular weights —On the 
aluminium alloys. Combinations of aluminium with tungsten, 
by M L^on Guiliet. the reduction Of tungstic anhydride 
with an excess of alumiuium a tungstlde of almniniuin can be 
isolated in the crystalline state, poSMSsing^ the formola AIW3. 
—On an lodoantimonide of mercury, by M. Albert Granger.— 
On a specimen of crystallised lime, by M. Ad. Jouve. In the 
preparation of calcium carbide, if the mass be cooled at the 
moment that the carbide commences to form, transparent 
prismatic needles of lime are obtained.—On the chemistry of 
methylene, by M. V, Thomaa—On the hydration of amylpro^ 
piolic acid with the formation of caproylacetic add, 1^ MM. 
Ch. Moureu and R. Delange Amylpropiollc acid cabnot be 
hydrolysed by lulphunc acid, but the reaction can be effected 
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by boill^ mth caustic alkalis the ^-ketomc acid, caproyUcsUc 
acid being formed,—^Oti diibethyl-pyruvic acid, by M. A: 
Wahl. Of the Taiions methods attempted to prove the consti¬ 
tution of thii acid, the only one meeting with aucceaa was the 
reduction to a oky-isovalcrlanic acid by sodium amalgam. 
—On the anhydride of the supposed binaphihyfene* 
glycol, by M. R Fosse —Action of the add chlorides upon 
the ether oxides m the presence of chloride of une, by M. 
Marcel Descud^ In presence of anhydrous zinc chloride 
acetyl chloride reacts violently upon ordinary ether, giving 
ethyl acetate and ethyl chloride —On the migration of the 
ternary materials m annual plants, by M. G. Andr^ On the 
evolution of immature eggs of Rana by M E Batailloo. 

—On the development of the sole in the laboratory of Con^ 
cameau, by MM. Fabre-Domergue and Eugene Bi6trlx. The 
authors have been successful in developing soles from the eggs 
in aquarium, with a mortality of only fo per cent. They 
consider that their results open up the possibility of a culture of 
the sole commercially.—Chloiophyllian aasimilation realised 
outside the living ornnism, by M Jean Friedel.—On the 
movements of the sou and the formation of the valleys in 
Walachia, by M. E de Martonne —On the law of the electrical 
stimulation of nerves, by M. Georges Weiss. For an electrical 
stimulation of the nerve lasting / seconds, it is necessary and 
sufRcient that it puts into play a quantity of electricity given 
hy the formula Q = a -h df, a and h being two coelhcients 
depending on the nerve and the distance of the electrodes 
This includes the empirical formula of Hoorweg —Researches 
on the injection of blood and of nephrotoxic serum in the dog, 
by M. Bierry.—Researches on the diseases of dogs Vaccina¬ 
tion of the dog against experimental infection, by M. C. 
Phisalix,—General characters uf the leratogenous process, by 
M Etienne Rabaud —On the atmospheric dust observed at 
Tunis on March 10, by M- E Bertainchand An analysis of 
the red rain showed that it was essentially siliceous in character, 
containing only 6 per cent, of organic matter.—The movement 
in each synodic day of the instantaneous axis of symmetry of 
the barometric deviations, by M A. Poincar^ 

St. Louis, 

Ac<»demy of Science, April i —Mr. fohn S Thurman 
delivered an address on the many industrial uses now made of 
compressed air, illustrating his remarks by apparatus in oper¬ 
ation, including electric motor air compressor, compressed 
air auger, drill, disinfecting atomiser, sculptors’ and stone¬ 
cutters’ tools, carpet renovators, &c., and a set of laotem 
slides showing the practical uses m^c of these and other 
implements and machines operated by means of compressed 
air.—Dr, Theodore Kodis exhibited, under the microscope, 
slides illustrating a new melhod of staining brain tissue, whereby, 
in four or five days, it has proved pouible to prepare single or 
double stained preparations containing nerve cells with the 
dendndes of the latter brought out by a direct stain^ instead of 
being diHerentiated merely as amorphous silhouettes, as is the 
case with the much slower Golgi process commonly employed. 
It was slated that the material is treated before sectioning, for 
about twenty-four hours, with cyanide of mercury, follows for 
approximately the same Length of time by a formaldehyde 
solution, after which sections are cut, stained with phospho- 
molybdate haematoxyiin and, if desired, a contrasting stain, 
such as one of the aniline greens, and mounted in the usual 
way 
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native races as imperial problems. 

Tki A/IarfwJ of South Africa; Their Economic and 
Social Condition. Edited by the South African 
Native Races Committee. Pp xv + 360 (London 
John Murray, 1901 ) Pnce 12 j net 
Y far the most serious of all the questions confronting 
us in South Africa is the question of the native 
races The reason is not far to seek Two at least of the 
African races are endowed with extraordinary vitality. 
The Australian aborigines are a people which will neither 
thrive in the presence of the white man nor be absorbed 
into his hosts They are, therefore, bound to die out in 
the presence of civilisation, and, however much we may 
regret it from philanthropic or scientific motives, the 
political and social problems involved will sooner or later 
cease to exist. It is otherwise with the Negroes and the 
Bantu Theqe two prolific races show no signs of decay 
when brought in contact with civilisation On the con¬ 
trary, their intestine wars and savage practices being 
put an end to, they increase rapidly in number 
The Negro is not found in South Africa There the 
bulk of the native population is Bantu The remains of 
the earlier peoples, Vaalpens, Bushmen and Hottentots, 
are (save the last named) of no political importance. 
They are, indeed, of considerable scientific interest The 
Vaalpens, a black pigmy race dwelling in caves and holes 
in the Northern Transvaal and the Bechuanaland Pro¬ 
tectorate, have never yet been subjected to scientific in¬ 
vestigation They are said to practice cannibalism, and 
to be the true aborigines The Bushmen, of larger, though 
for the most part still diminutive, stature, are, like them, 
savagts of a low type They display, it is true, some 
advance on the Vaalpens, and are specially noted for 
their extraordinary skill in drawing, They are of a yel- 
lowish-brown colour In this and some other physical 
characteristics they resemble the Hottentots, who, it has 
been conjectured, are the result of a mixture in blood of 
the earliest Bantu immigrants with the Bushmen. Foi 
the most part the Hottentots have come under the in- 
fiuence of civilisation, though there are communities of 
them still practising their own customs The Bushmen 
are hunters. They have hardly yet taken the first step 
towards civilisation, in the shape either of agriculture or 
of herdsmanship. The Hottentots, on the other hand, 
are a pastoral people, while the Bantu in all their branches 
both keep cattle and are acquainted with rudimentary 
agriculture. ' 

The Bantu are divided by Prof. Keane into three 
groups. The first consists of the Zulus and the tribes 
connected with thern, such as the Ama-Xosa, the Mata- 
bele and the Kafirs. The second consists of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the Orange River Colony, the Trans¬ 
vaal, Basutoland and Bechuanaland, namely, the Basuto 
^nd Bechua;na. The third includes the Amatonga, the 
Swazis, the Fingoes, the Mashona, Makalaka and other 
tribes, representing, according to Prof. Keane, “ the first 
wave of Bantu nniDigratiei) " This of course assumes 
that the Hottentots are not to be credited with Bantu 
blood, but are an offshoot of some other African stock. 
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In consequence of their overwhelming political and 
social importance, the work before us, though bearing a 
wider tale, relates almost entirely to the Bantu. It is in 
substance a plea for a full official inquiry into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the native races, with a view to framing a 
sound policy in dealing with them. We are first presented 
with a short account of the various peoples which, though 
taken from the best sources, shows very clearly how 
defective our knowledge is In this account an estimate 
of the populations and a general outline of native laws 
and customs are included. We are next told on what 
terms we hold the different provinces of British South 
Afnc.! This IS important, because our titles to all the 
provinces are not the same The most extreme advocate 
of the right of the white man to the lordship of the world 
would probably admit there was a distinction to be drawn 
between cases in which we hold by right of conquest, 
either directly from the natives themselves or from those 
who had conquered them, and cases in which we simply 
administer the country by invitation of the natives. In 
the latter it is evident that every principle of justice 
requires us to tieat the land as still their property and, 
legardmg them as the true owners of the country, to ad¬ 
minister it for their benefit 

These preliminary matters, necessary for the under¬ 
standing, or at least for the setting in proper perspective, 
of what follows, having been disposed of, we approach 
the main subject of the book—the relations of the native 
population to their white rulers and to the white colonists 
in general They are considered under the heads of 
([) land tenure, (2) labour supply, occupations and 
wages ; (3) the law of master and servant , (4) the 
compound system , (5) savings banks and labour agen¬ 
cies; (6) the pass laws, (7) education, (8) taxation, 
(9) franchise , and (10) the sale and supply of intoxicating 
liquors It is not my intention to follow the writers in 
their review of these matteis Deeply interesting as they 
are, their interest 15 rather political and philanthropic than 
scientific, and so far it is foreign to this journal. It must 
suffice here to say that these chapters have been compiled 
with care from information supplied largely at first hand 
by correspondents (of whom a list is given) and by official 
and other documents , they are marked by sanity and 
moderation, and are written with the object, not of dog¬ 
matising on questions bristling with difficulty, but of col¬ 
lecting and presenting information 

The importance as well as the difficulty of the problems 
involved is evident. The total native population is esti¬ 
mated by the editors at about five times the numerical 
strength of that of the whites, and it is rapidly increasing. 
The natives are not allowed to indulge as they once did 
in intertribal wars, which would not only give them occu¬ 
pation but keep down their numbers. They are not at 
present fit for continuous labour The habit of work is 
a growth of civilisation, and cannot be imposed as you 
put a coat of paint on a door. Generations are required 
to raise a people from savs^ery. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the increase of tbeir numbers and their idleness 
are sources of anxiety to the intrusive colonists. Various 
expedients have been, tried The Doer policy was first 
massacre, then slavery, cruelty and oppression. Nor 
have our own people always been guiltless in this respect 
The results have been lamentable alike to the natives and 
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to the Europeans With the abolition of slavery a more 
humane policy on the part of the Government was 
inaugurated. But neither the Home Government nor the 
Colonial Governments have been invariably wise or con¬ 
sistent. Though on the whole their eflbrts have been 
honestly directed to the benefit of the natives, the con¬ 
flicting interests of natives and colonists have often 
caused, and still cause, grave difficulties. The experiment 
has been made in Cape Colony and, to a more limited 
extent, in Natal, where the native question is more acute, 
of admitting natives who fulfil certain stringent conditions 
to the franchise The numbers admitted are not yet large, 
but It IS obvious that the principle thus introduced may 
involve consequences which cannot at present be foreseen 
Accordingly, the editors are abundantly justified m 
their belief that the time is opportune to consider our 
policy towards the native races throughout British South 
Africa The information elicited by their inquiries is not 
exhaustive ; it is only preliminary One of the chief 
results has been the discovery how little we know about 
the natives and their needs Ihis is a point which the 
editors press again and again In August last they pre¬ 
sented a memorial to H M Secietary of Slate for the 
Colonies, urging the expediency of inquiries on the laws, 
customs, land tenure and tribal system of the natives, and 
on the other points dealt with in these pages At that 
very time, as the readers of Nature know, the Anthro 
pological Institute and the Folklore Society were mde 
pendently presenting a joint memorial making a similar 
request The history of Christian missions, the history 
of every attempt by Europeans to rule a savage or bar¬ 
barous people, IS full of failures and bloodshed attribut¬ 
able to imperfect comprehension of native customs and 
ways of thought So long as the missionary societies and 
the Colonial Office agree in ignoring the necessity of 
anthropological studies these failures will be repeated 
In 1881, however, the Cape Government awoke to the 
desirability of ascertaining and recording some facts con 
cerning native customs A Commission was appointed, 
and Its Report is, so far as it goes, an extremely valuable 
document. “ There is urgent need,” say the editors of 
the present volume, “of a similar inquiry covering the 
other territories of South Africa under British rule ” 
When this protracted war has ended we shall have to 
make new laws in the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony to control the relations of the black men to the 
white, and of the black amongst themselves We cannot 
legislate without first knowing the existing facts A Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry would therefore seem inevitable If 
It be determined on, it is to be hoped that scientific assist¬ 
ance will be called in, with a view to rendering the results 
complete and trustworthy, and, further, that it will be found 
possible to extend the area of its inquisition to Bechuana- 
land and to Rhodesia That such an inquiry, if adequate 
in scope and properly directed, will incidentally be of high 
value to various departments of science (notably, but not 
exclusivety, to anthropology) is an additional reason for the 
appointment of the Commission. In the pages of “The 
Natives of South Africa^' scientific considerations are not 
adduced ; but even without them the book is a powerful 
plea for inquiry, and one which may be heartily com¬ 
mended to all who are interested in the serious questions 
It presents for solution. 
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The Committee have given an interesting and useful 
appendix of selections from their correspondents' repluss^ 
and three maps showing the distribution of population in 
Cape Colony and Natal. Quite as necessary as either of 
these maps is one or more showing the locations of the 
different tribes in all the terntones. These should have 
been given. Many of the tribes can certainly be located. 
If all cannot be, the defects would have been a striking 
illustration of the state of our ignorance. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


PROGRESS IN THE COMING CENTURY 
Twentieth Century Inventions ' a Forecast. By George 

Sutherland, M A Pp xvi + 286 (London ‘ Longmans 

and Co, 1901 ) Price 4J‘ bd net 
HE rdle of prophet of the industrial development 01 
the discoveries of science is one not lightly to be 
assumed, especially if it is the aim of the prophecy to 
cover so long a period as a hundred years. Mr. Suther¬ 
land has, nevertheless, had the temerity to attempt this 
task, and to approach it in the spirit of the man of 
science deducing logical conclusions from definite data 
rather than in that of the writer of fiction giving free 
rem to hib imagination We are not sure whether, 
when a century is concerned, the imaginative method, if 
kept within proper bounds, is not almost as satisfactory 
as the other The predictions of the novelist are often 
fantastic and wild , but if he is likely to overshoot the 
bounds of probability his more cautious brother prophet 
15 almost certain to fall short of them The system of the 
logical prophet has, indeed, an inherent defect—it can 
only foretell the development and further application of 
knowledge that has already been acquired, and cannot 
take into consideration the possibility of the discovery of 
new facts Yet it is by discovery as much as by inven¬ 
tion, if we may draw a distinction between the two, that 
progress has taken place in the past, and it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of science, that the same will be true 
in the future No prophet writing in 1801 on the same 
lines as Mr Sutherland could have foretold the present 
development of electric traction, for he could not have 
foreseen the discovery of electro-magnetic induction 
made by Faraday thirty years later. He might, how¬ 
ever, have predicted the modern railway systems, because 
the essential principles of these systems were already 
known It would be easy to multiply instances, but we 
think It is evident from what we have-said that Mr 
Sutherland’s prophecy must in some respects fall short of 
the truth, uj^ess, indeed, the coming century 19 to be 
devoid of discoveries 

But if Mr Sutherland's system is open to objection on 
the grounds that have been stated abo\e, it has also much 
to recommend it. It would be idle to devote time to 
the serious consideration of extravagant predictions of 
the purely imaginative writer whose prophecies must be 
judged by their consistency and their power to interest. 
With the forecast in the book before us it is different; it 
IS well considered and carefully thought out, and affords 
matenal for thoughtful, and very possibly useful, reflection. 
It IS of interest to all those who are engaged in helping 
onward modern industrial development to pause occa* 
Bionally and look somewhat far ^ead to see in what 
direction that development is tendiog. Those who wish 
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to Utte euch a journey into the future cannot do better 
than make it under Mr Sutherland's guidance. He 
points out clearly, and in many cases we think rightly, 
what are likely to prove the most important inventions in 
the twentieth century. It is, perhaps, necessary to state 
that the author counts invoitions as belonging to the 
period during which they come to fruition rather than 
to that in which the original idea is first conceived , some 
such limitation is certainly necessary, otherwise there will 
never be wanting those who will be ready to prove that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and that the germ 
of the Turbinia was contained in Noah's Ark. 

A great deal of space is justly given to the generation, 
storage and distribution of power. This is becoming one 
of the most pressing problems of the immediate future, 
as is evidenced by the number of big power schemes now 
on foot We already see the new industries requiring 
much energy congregating around large sources of water¬ 
power. This source has only just begun to be seriously 
tapped, and for a time, at least, we can regard it as an 
almost inexhaustible supply of cheap power But as 
progress goes on, as these industries develop and increase, 
water-power will no longer remain so cheap, for land will 
get more valuable in\he neighbourhood of suitable water¬ 
falls, and the available power will be, sooner or later, all in 
use even though the falls possess so large a reserve as 
Niagara We shall then have to turn to other sources as 
yet untouched, it is to the winds and the waves that we 
shall go for help, according to Mr. Sutherland Such 
sources as these, however, are intermittent and can onlv 
be useful when a thoroughly satisfactory means of storing 
power has been found For this we must look to the 
electric accumulator, especially as the electrical seems to 
be the most suitable method of transmitting power The 
author enters into detail at considerable length concern¬ 
ing the inventions by means of which the wind and wave 
power will be “ cabin'd, cnbb'd, confin'd," and here we 
must confess we do not think him so convincing 
Throughout the book there is a tendency to enter inio 
too minute details ; it will be long before many of the 
problems arc seriously attacked, and by the time they are 
It 13 probable that we shall have better means of attacking 
them than ar^now at our command. 

Transport, both by sea and land, is another very press¬ 
ing question. It IS being very generally recognised that 
some method of relieving the congestion of the towns 
must be found, and it is probable that this will be most 
leadily effected by increasing the ease of locomotion, 
though the transmission of power, by taking the work to 
the labourer in place of bringing the labourer to the work, 
will no doubt be a great help. Mr Sutherland's schemcii 
for increased facility of transport by road and rail are, 
many of them, suggestive and will be read with interest 

Space forbids our following Mr. Sutherland further into 
the coming century We arc inclined to disagree with 
his predictions concerning the future of music, art and 
many of the minor applications of electncity. We do 
not, for example, believe that wireless telegraphy will ever 
be used for lighting (and we suppose laying) the morning 
fire, that the housemaid of the future may not have to come 
down to a cold room. But, on (he whole, the book takes a 
comprehensive and broad survey of the probable progress 
of invention, and is well worth careful reading, 
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VERTEBRATE HISTOGENESIS. 
Leathoblast un 4 Angioblasi dgr Wirbelthitre Dy Wil¬ 
helm His Abhandlungen der math.-phys. Classe der 
KgLSach, Gesell. der Wissenschaft, vol. xxvi. pp. 173- 
328 ; 102 figures. (Leipzig 1900.) Price Mlc 8 
HIS memoir is the latest and largest of a senes, 
published by the author in the Transactions of the 
Saxon Academy of Science Its title indicates that it 
treats of histogenetic studies in those parts of the de¬ 
veloping germ which are concerned in the formation of 
the blood-vessels and blood, and in the elaboration and 
assimilation of the yolk-mass, The table of contents at 
the close reveals a very much wider sphere of research 
than that suggested by the title. It is, indeed, a treatise 
on histogenesis. Prof His himself describes it as a sort 
of histological testament Like some other documents 
of the like name, iL contains very varied provisions 
Almost all the phenomena witnessed in the early develop¬ 
ment of the embryo are treated of at greater or less 
length, the first blood-vessels and blood and the changes 
undergone by the yolk and its components receiving 
special attention The work is full of detailed observa 
tions, and these are described at the hand of a complex 
terminology 

Following the plan of certain of his previous studies, 
the author has departed from the usual custom of gather 
mg the illustrations into plates And there can be no 
question that the numerous woodcuts woven into the 
text add greatly to the usefulness of the memoir, If the 
work contain no strikingly novel or fundamental discovery, 
It may none the less be described as a valuable store¬ 
house of exact observations for the use of future inves¬ 
tigators. 

One of Prof His's most remarkable recent discoveries 
— originally published in an earlier study—is again dealt 
with in connection with the yolk-germ or lecithoblast 
It IS that, underlying ihe so-called amitotic or direct 
division of the yolk-nuclei or merocytes, there is a modi¬ 
fication of ordinary mitosis, / e, a pluripolar form This 
identification is probably to be regarded as among the 
greatest real advances in cytology of recent years. For 
does It not bring the unknown and incomprehensible into 
relationship with the known ? 

It may, howevei, be doubted whether, as the author 
maintains, the products of pluripolar mitosis—if the 
process attain any particular complexity—are ever able 
to revert to the bipolar form ; indeed, whether cells 
which have got entangled in this complex network are 
ever able to emerge therefrom as normal entities. Con¬ 
nected with this question theie is also the curious amce- 
boid mode of yolk-annexation by certain cells described 
and figured in the memoir. Hueckcrt demonstrated some 
years ago—and his observations have recently been fully 
confirmed by Beard—that a tendency to free themselves 
from the yolk is often one of the characteristics of cells 
undergoing pluripolar nNtosis. Like the latter process, 
that recorded by His as yolk-annexation would therefore 
be classifiable as a degenerative phenomenon. 

The task undertaken m these histogenetic studies was 
an immense one—even for an investigator of the energy 
and talents of Proi. His—covering, or attempting to do 
so,'a large portion of the field of developmental mechanics. 
How is It that certain structures arise at certain, usually 
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predestined,' times in particular places, and only there 
and out of certain cells alone ^ The simplest answer, 
and that long made the basis of almost all embryological 
research, has been that out of three primary layers of 
cells the embryo and all its parts take their origin. The 
working out of the details has largely been the labour 
of embryological investigation of the past fifty years. 

The wealth of observation contained in the present 
memoir furnishes ample evidence that after all progress 
has been exceedingly slow. 

Wc still do not know why a certain cell becomes a 
gland-cell, another a ganglion-cell. why one cell gives 
rise to a smooth muscle-fibre, while a neighbour forms 
voluntary muscle The prolonged researches of Prof 
His, often of far-reaching import, and always earned out 
with exceeding care, afford typical instances of inves¬ 
tigation on the lines of development by epigenesis. The 
author himself states that as a solution of all, or even 
many, of the great problems of histogenesis they have 
disappointed his hopes. 

It would appear to be quite possible that numbers of 
embryological problems incapable of any fundamental 
solution may exist The range of human mental 
vision may have been reached with the limitations of 
microscopic lenses. However that may be, it is daily 
becoming more apparent that epigenesis with the three 
layers of the germ furnishes no explanation of develop¬ 
mental phenomena. 

“There is no coming into being'“—“Es giebt kein 
Werden"—wrote Haller long ago. And this is em¬ 
phasised bv Weismann when he informs us that an 
epigenesis is an impossibility. But there is an evolution 
or unfolding Development, even in lowly forms of 
animal life, is a complicated study With three germ- 
layers as Its basis no advance in its interpretation is 
possible. Nothing like all the cells present at the close 
of the egg-cleavage are destined to share in the forma¬ 
tion of the future embryo. Many of them—often the 
majority of them—are merely larval or transient in 
character Still others, the greater number of those 
remaining, are charged with the duties of handing on 
the " stirp,” in (jalton’s sense, to future generations. 

The chain of life from generation to generation is 0/ 
exceeding intricacy. The unravelling of the tangle and 
the true interpretation of the many important links in it 
both serve to me rease the magnitude of the embryolo¬ 
gist’s task. The day is not yet when this approaches 
completion 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Stientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley 
V^ol ni Edited by Sir Michael Foster and E. Ray 
Lankestcr. Pp xi-l-622 With thirty plates, maps 
and text illustrations. (London Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd., 1901.) Price 30J net. 

Thu magnificent volume will be to the working naturalist 
the most welcome of the three now published It contains 
38 memoir?, papers and addresses, covering, m all, 608pp., 
as against 50 with 508, and 37 with 591 for volumes I and 
11. respectively. It embodies the scientific work of Huxley 
at his best; As memorable maybe cited the great memoir 
on the bird's palate, which marked an epoch in com- 
parati\e osteology , and that on the ossicula audiius, in 
which recent research has discovered a hidden treasure, 
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and of which one of the leading conclusions, vii. that of 
the primary nature of the union between the hyoid and 
the columella auris, has but lately been shown (tbng 
opposition notwithstanding) to be aevelopmemally cOfn- 
firmed Particularly noteworthy are the series of oiemoirt 
and papers upon the Dinosauria, and the series of 
addresses and philosophic memoirs on the ethnology, 
archxoLogy and distribution of mankind in various* Mils 
of the globe, which will ever rank among their authoPs 
best achievements. 

As regards the general get-up of the book, the editor^ 
have spared no pains to render perfect their labour of 
loyal devotion. One or two of the plates are, perhaps, a 
little lacking in sharpness—printed, in the copy before us, 
a little lightly—but all that is important is definable 

It IS with a feeling of considerable relief that we note 
the incorporation of the Geological Survey memoir upon 
the Structure of the BelemnitiuEe; for this, in respect to 
certain details, contains the most accurate description 
to-day available, and will ever hold its original high place 
in the literature of zoology. Our expression of relief Is 
due to the fact that this great essay, together with five 
of those afore-mentioned in anthropology,' the two 
papers upon the lowly plant organisms which close the 
present volume, and one or two other items, were entirely 
omitted in the first published table of “ contents,” jput 
into circulation on the announcement of the work, The 
reason for this is not difficult of demonstration, and 
while we would convey to the editors our gratitude for 
having, as their labour advanced, made perfect' the 
definitive list up to the period embraced by the present 
volume, we would remind them that, so far as the said 
'*contents" table affects the volume to edmej the great 
Survey Memoir on the Elgin Crocodilia, the Rede Lecture 
on Animal Forms, delivered at Cambridge in 1883 and 
duly reported at some length in our own pages (Nature, 
vol xxviii p 187), with the *'Further Notes on Hypero- 
daptdon“ (Quar/ fount Ceol vol xhii, which was 
the last zoological paper that issued from Huxley’s hands, 
were similarly not included 

In the production of this monumental senes of volumes, 
publishers and editors are incurring a debt of gratitude 
on the part of the present and future generations, and 
carrying out a labour of love in a spirit becoming in its 
dignity the original memoirs themselves. 

Fact and Fable By Effie Johnson. Illustrated by Olive 

Allen. Pp. 117 (London - Chapman and Hall, Ltd, 

1901 ) Price 6 j. 

This is a pleasingly-wntten and attractive little book, 
containing a series of short tales and sketches, the first 
and largest of which relates a boy's visit to an ant-hill, 
his adventures, and what he found there Another tale 
relates the adventures of a young bee , while most of 
the others consist of allegorical or symbolical presenta¬ 
tions of various phases of human life As the authoress 
admits, the descriptions of the events in ants' nests are 
taken from different species, and the large queen is a 
Termite But the story may serve to interest young 
readers in ant-life and lead them to read other books on 
the subject. 

Science and Mediaeval Thought, By Prof. T Clifford 
• Allbutt, FRS Pp. 116. (London C J Clay and 

Sons, 1901.) 2^. td, net. 

The bnlliant character of the Harveian oration delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians last October by 
Prof. Clifford Allbutt could be judged by the abridg¬ 
ment which we published a few days after the delivery 
of the address (vol Ixii. p. 630, October 25, 1900). The 
complete address is given in the volume before us, with a 
few additions and notes, and we cordially commend it to 
every one who desires to read an inspiring account of 
the evolution of medieval into modern thought. , 

- , - . c : 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\Tht Edihr does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed bp his correspOTidints Neither can he undertake 
to reiumii or to cot respond with the writers rf, rejet.el 
, unoMureripts intended for this or any other part ^NATURE. 
P^o tfotice is taken of anonvmous communuationSi] 

On « Form of ArkiBcial Submarine Cable. 

In order to lIluBtrate the effect which capacity has on the 
seodiiw of arbitrary electrical disturbances along a conductor, 
Mr. -C F. Varlfey, about the year 1S60, devised an artificial 
subnunne Cable equivalent in its action lo a real cable long 
enough to reach from England to Australia. For obvious 
reasons such a device would be a most instructive piece of 
lecture-table apparatus. 

The so-callra *‘K.R. Law” of Lord Kelvin states that the 
time-lag in signalling over a cable is proportional to the capacity 
of the dielectric sheathing per unit lenuth, to the resistance 
(also per unit length), and to the square of the length. 

Thus in order that the time-lag of an artificial cable shall be 
great, both the resistance and capacity must be great. The 
first of these two conditions is, of course, easily fulfilled, but if 
the ordinary tin-foil type of condenser is used as the capacity, 
both the bulk and cost of the apparatus is very considerable 
For this reason very few artificial cables have been made 
after Varley's plan I have recently made an artificial cable, 
giving about six seconds time-lag, which is entirely free from 
the disadvantages just mentioned, and for this reason I trust 
that it may commend itself to teachers of physics as a piece of 
demonstration apparatus. 

In an actual cable the capacity is distributed uniformly along 
the length of the line, but in an artificial cable of great equi¬ 
valent^ length the capacity must be distributed non-uniformly in 
some such,way as that shown in the accompanying figure 

In It B IS the battery, r a double key so connected as to put 
the cable either to Che ungrounded pole of the battery or to 
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earth, rrare a number of high resistances which play the part of 
the conducting core of the cable, and c care the capacities which 
play the part of the insulating sheath of the cable d is the galvano¬ 
meter, one side of which is connected to earth, and forms the 
receiving end of the apparatus. 

This IS sybstantially the arrangement which Varley used, the 
only difference between his arlinciai cable and mine being that 
1 have substituted light, easily made electrolytic capacities for 
the bulky, expensive commercial capacities used by him. 

As IS well known, the polarisation capacity of platinum 
electrodes in dilute sulphuric acid is very great, Unlike true 
dielectric capacity, it is not independent of the charging potential, 
its Value increasing with the charging potential and reaching a 
value as high as 500 micro-farads per square inch of el(M:trode 
surface 

Even though the capacity of such a cell is not a fixed quantity 
we may make use of its great value in constructing an artificial 
cable, though, of course, we are then obliged to use a battery at 
the sending end having an E M F less than the maximum 
polarisation of the electrolytic cell. 

The capacities I used were made by fusing platinum wire into 
the ends of little cells made of glass tubing These were filled 
with water and a piece of platinum foil was corked into each so 
as to dip a few millimetres into the water. 

I maae thirty-six such cells and mounted them on a board in 
which holes were drilled to allow the platinum wires to project 
through BO that they might dip into a trough filled with mercury 
which was connected to earth These thfrty-aix cells were divided 
into twelve Bets of three cells in parallel, and each of ihe twelve 
sets were connected in the positions c c o( the figure. The re 
sistances r r aggregated about a million ohms 
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The advantage of mounting the cells on the board as described 
IS that the action of the cable when the platinum wires are in'the 
mercury (and hence the capacities in, os shown in the figure) can' 
be rapidly compared with the action when the capacities are out. 
In the latter case the apparatus represents an overhead line of 
resistance equal to that of the cable 
With the apparatus as described the galvanometer responds" 
as soon as the key Is closed in case the capacities are out, but if 
they are in there is a time-lag of about six seconds. 

A. Trowhridi.e 

Physical Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin, USA 
Electro-ChemCfltry. 

Mv attention has lately been directed to your review of my 
book on '* Practical Electro-chemistry’’(April l 8 ,rp. 582). I 
desire to thank you for noticing a modest effort at length. Vour 
reviewer is in error in supposing that the series system of copper 
refining is now of any commercial importance. The process 
was founded on a delusion and is dead. The working up of 
anode sludge, mentioned by your reviewer, is a purely chemical 
question and does not fall within the scope of the book. 1 note 
with interest that a method has been devised for refining tin, but 1 , 
do not anticipate Its general adoption, gold and silver bmug absent 
from crude tin it 15 hardly to be expected that the anode sludge 
obtained in the process of refining will be worth exploitation 
The electrolysis of chlorides to produce chlorates is an important 
branch of electro-chemical industry, and omissions of details in 
my book, quite fairly remarked by your reviewer, are due less to 
indolence on my part than to the impossibility of obtaining 
authentic information. Manufacturers, even in the United Stales, 
where a liberal spirit prevails, are chary of allowing entry to their 
works A somewhat persevering inquiry at Niagara convinced 
me of this reluctance But in spite of this difficulty 1 am well 
assured that the competent chemist, equipped with a sound 
knowledge of the principles of electrolysis, need not fear to 
engage in the practice of this the latest and most promising of ' 
industries Bkr tram Blount 

Westminster 

WiiH reference to Mr. Blount’s letter—if the "senes system” ' 
of copper refining was " founded on a delusion ” it appears to ' 
have been a fairly successful delusion If Mr Blount consults 
"The Mineral Industry” for 1899 he will see that the Baltimore 
Copper Smelting and Rolling Co , which uses this system, turned 
out between 60 and 70 million pounds Of refined copper in 1898 
The Nichols Chemical Co , N Y, , whose daily output of refined 
cupper amounts to 60 tons, also employs this method (or did in 
November 1899) 

Mr Blount further slates that gold and silver are absent from 
tin and therefore "it is not to be expected that the anode sludge 
obtained in the process will be worth exploitation ” Mr Blount 
IS probably thinking of Cornish tin, but Mr Claus’s process has 
been devised for purifying South American tin, some of which 
contains considerable quantities o( gold and silver, ^ an anode 
sludge analysed for Mr Claus contained 698 ozs silver and ^ 07 
gold per ton (l ton of anode sludge would be obtained from about 
10 tons of crude metal) In another analysis the crude anode 
gave 7 ozs. silver and I oz, gold per ton 

I am still of the opinion that Mr. Blount would hare con¬ 
siderably added to the value of his book had he descuhed in 
detail the working up of a " typical" anode sludge The 
successful treatment of the sludge is extremely important to the 
practical electro-chemist, and if a description of it is outside the 
scope of a book devoted to electro-chemistry, 1 fail lo sec in 
what book it should be described. 

In the third place 1 did not accuse Mr Blount of being “in¬ 
dolent ” ; if he were so he would not sit down and write a book 
of nearly 400 pages An author, must of necessity use his own 
judgment, as to what he will include and what he will reject, 
in writing a book It does not, however, follow that the reviewer 
will agree with him F Moi lwo Pkhkin. 

Specimens of " Aecldium berbendia ” 

There is a barberry bush near where I live which usually 
bears on its leaves a number of cluster cups {Aendium berberidis). 
They are just appearing 

Perhaps some of your readers might care for a few speci¬ 
mens. If so, and if they would comiliunicate with me, 1 should 
be pleased to send them a supply J Lrwton Brain. 

awanton Morley, Dereham, May 20 
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T//£ BRITISH ASSOCIA TIOH MEETING. 

^HERE n every indication that the coming meeting 
^ at Glasgow will be an unusually large one, and the 
local committee is putting forth cveiy effort to make it a 
success In every way 

The lest meeting m Glasgow was in 1876, under 
the presidency of Dr, Andrewsp F.R.S, professor of 
chemistry, Queen's College, Belfast, and the attendance 
was 2774. At that date the population of Glasgow was 
about 500,003, and now it is considerably more than 
760,000, or, including the neighbouring burghs, about one 
milhun. But the expectation of a large meeting is based, 
not only on the increased population, but also on the 
increased attention paid locally to scientihc pursuits and 
to the circumstance that an International Exhibition of 
Industry, Science and Art is being held in the Kelvingrove 
Park, adiacent to the University Buildings, where all the 
sectional meetings are to take place 

Four very important additions have been made to 
the buildings of the University since the Association last 
met in Glasgow. The Bute Hall is to be used as a re¬ 
ception room, and from its position and size it lends itself 
admirably to that purpose. Large and commodious 
anatomical rooms have been completed, and separate 
handsome buildings for botany and engineering are ex¬ 
pected to be finished in time for the meetings Thus, m the 
class-rooms of the University, there will be ample room 
for all the section meetings and conferences The first 
eneral meeting will be held at 8 30 p m on Wednesday, 
eptember ii, in the St Andrews Hall, when the 
president-elect, Prof Arthur W Rucker, Sec R.S, will 
deliver the opening address In the same ball, which 
will accommodate considerably more than 3000 persons, 
the Friday evening lecture will be delivered by Prof 
William Ramsay, F R and the Monday evening 
lecture by Mr. Francis Darwin, F R S. The Saturday 
evening lecture to workmen will be delivered m the City 
Hall by Mr. H J Mackinder 

On Thursday evening, September 12, the Corporation 
of the City of Glasgow will give a conversazione and 
reception to the members in the City Chambers, and on 
Tuesday evening, S^tember 17, the Executive Council 
of the International Exhibition will give a conversazione 
and reception m the Fine Art Galleries within the Exhi¬ 
bition grounds. This building is considered to be one of 
the finest in this country and consists of a central court, 
125 feet by 56 feet, with two courts, each 102 feet by 
60 feet, east and west of the hall, also twelve galleries 
averaging 100 feet by 28 feet, aranged m two floors 
around the courts The collection embraces the following 
divisions — 

(1^ Oil-paintings of the nineteenth century 

(2J Water-colour painimgs of the nineteenth century. 

(3) Sculpture and architecture 

U) Works in black and white 

J5) Photography. 

(6) Art objects 

(7) Scottish archaeology and history 

The conversazione in the Art Galleries will therefore 
be of special interest 

The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water 
Colours will give a conversazione on September 18, and 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons will fifive a 
dinner to the medical members of the Association on 
September 16; and other public bodies in the city 
are expected to cooperate in a similar manner Lord 
Overtoun has kindly offered to entertain the members 
at a garden party at his seat at Overtoun, Dumbarton¬ 
shire, probably dn the afternoon of Monday, September 
16 j and another garden party will be held in the Botanic 
Gardens on the afternoon of Friday, September 13. 

Excursions are limited this year to Saturday as, 
by resolution of the general committee, the local com- 
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mittee has been requested net to arrange for any whole 
day excursions on Thursday, September 19 On Saturday^ 
September 14, there will be excursions to 

1. Loch Lomond, where the party will be entertained to 

luncheon by the kind invitation of the Duke of Montrose, 
Lord Overtoun, Sir James Colquhoun of Lubb, Mr. 
Crum Ewing or Stratbleven, Dr Jacks of Crosslet, Mr. 
Campbell of Tullichewan, and others. r 

2. The Roman Camp at Ardoch, Doune Castle and 
Dunblane Cathedral, where the party will he entertained 
by Sir James Bell, Bart 

3 Craignethan Castle (Tilhiudlem), Lanark and Falls 
of Clyde, where the par^ will be entertained to luncheon 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Home. 

4 Stirling, where the party will be entertained to 
luncheon by the Town Council of Stirling. 

The Howieton Fishery Company has kindly agreed 
to allow the excursionists to inspect the interesting fish 
ponds at Sauchie 

5. Paisley, including visits to the Abbey, Coats 
Memorial Church and Paisley Thread Works, where 
the party will be entertained by Sir Thomas Glen 
Coats 

Other excursions are in contemplation, including a 
sail down the river, but the arrangements have not yet 
been completed 

A large number of the clubs and libraries m Glasgow 
have kindly agreed to admit non-resident members as 
honorary members on presentation of their membership 
tickets. Full particulars of these will be given to members 
in the reception-room 

Glasgow, being situated m a district rendered famous 
by the genius of romance, and still more famous as 
the theatre of many of the most thrilling events in 
Scottish history, is well known to be the seat of some of 
the most extensive trading and manufacturing interests 
of the country, its engineering and shipbuilding 
works, Its cotton and chemical manufactories and its 
iron trade are world famous. Arrangements are being 
made to allow members to visit some of the more im¬ 
portant establishments at stated times during the meeting, 
including engineering works, shipbuilding works, iron¬ 
works, mills, locomotive works, printing works, pottery 
manufacturing, chemical manufactories, 

In 1S76, when the Association last met in Glasgow, the 
local committee prepared three handbooks, which have 
remained until the present day as valuable books of 
reference for men of science and other students of the fauna, 
dora and geological features of the Clyde district. 
Following this precedent, the local committee for this 
coming meeting is also preparing three handbooks 
The first is to deal with the general industries of 
Glasgow and the Clyde, and wUl deal with, among 
other subjects — 

(i) Mining and Quarrying, by Mr. G, R. Thompson; 
(2) Metallurgy, by Prof A. H Sexton , (3) Mechanical 
Engineering, by Dr H Dyer, (4) Manne Engineenng 
and Ship-Buildmg, by Dr R. Caird , (5) Transport, by 
Mr. D T Sandeman , (6) Textile and Allied Industries, 
by Mr Robert Macintyre; (7) Chemical Industries, by 
Prof G G Henderson ; (8) Pottery, Glass, etc, by Mr. 
James Fleming ; (9) Municipal Enterprise and the Clyde 
Trust, by Mr. John 5 Samuel. Principal Angus 
Maclean, Technical School, Paisley, is the editor of 
this volume 

The second handbook, on the fauna and flora of the 
Clyde valley, is under the general editorship of Dr. 
M. Laurie and Mr. G F Scott Elliott For the 
flora part of the handbook the mam contributions are ; 
(i) Introduction, by Mr. G F Scott-Elliott , (2) History 
of Botany, by Prof. F' O. Bower, F R S. , (3) Phyto¬ 
plankton, by Mr V H. Blackman and Mr. G. Murray, 
F.R.S , (4) Freshwater Algee, by Messrs T. Paterson, 
J. M. Taylor and W W. West; (5) Diatoms, by Messrs. 
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T. Comber and T. Paierson; (6) Marine AlRaa, by Mrs 
RobcrtsoDi Messrs £ M. Holmes and L Batters , (7) 
Characeaet by Mr. P. Ewing , (8) Lichens, by Mr G. F. 
:Scot>£Uiott, (9) Fungi (microscopic), by Mr. D A 
Boyd ; (10) Fungi (hynienosnycetas), by Mr. W. Stewart . 

(11) Fungi (gastromycctas), by Mr. R. B. Johnstone, 

(12) Hepatic* (Liverworts), by Mr. P Ewing, (13) 
Musci, by Mr, J. Murray , (14) Filices (Ferns), by Mr 
W. Stewart; (15) Phanerogams, by Mr P Ewing 

The geological part of the handbook which is edited 
by Dr Malcolm Laurie has, among others, the following 
contributions —Introduction, by Mr.John Horne, F R S , 
Metaraorphic Rocks, by Mr Peter Machair; Silurian 
formation, by Mr John Horne, F R S , Graptolitcs. by 
Prof Lapworth, F R-S. , Coal6, by Mr, James Thomson , 
Old Red Sandstone, by Mr J G Goodchild , Carboni¬ 
ferous Formation, by Mr J B Murdoch , Plants, by Mr. 
R Kidston , Corals, by Mr James Thomson ; Ostracoda, 
by Prof R. Jones and Mr V. Kirby , Drachiopoda and 
Gastropoda, by Mr James Neilson , Fishes, by Ur R H 
Traquair , Permian Rorks and Glacial Clays, by Mr 
John Smith , Drift Beds and Raised Beaches, by Mr 
James Steele and Mr Thomas Scott , Rocks and 
Minerals, by Messrs J Sommer\ ille, G R Thompson 
and J G Goodchild Mr Wm Armour, C E , is pre- 
panng a special geological map of the Clyde Valley for 
this part of the handbook 

The third handbook is to deal with (d) archaeology of 
Glasgow, {d) educational institutions of Glasgow, and (c) 
the medical and charitable institutions of Glasgow The 
contributors to part (a) are Mr Robert Renwick, I own 
Clerk Depute of Glasgow, Mr J Neilson, procurator 
fiscal ; and Mr. P MacGregor Chalmers, who is 
contributing an article on the Glasgow Cathedral Dr 
J G Kerr is editing part {A), and some of the more 
important articles will deal with The University, by 
Mr W Innes-Addison , The Technical College, by 
Mr H F Stockdale, The Training Colleges, by 

Mr G W Alexander, Agricultural College, by 

Prof Wright , Libraries, by Mr Barrett , Secondary 
Education, by Dr J G Kerr , and Primary Education, by 
Mr G W Alexander Part (c) is edited by Dr Dickson , 
and contributions on the di^erent medical institutions 
aregiien by experts such as Dr Dalzell, Dr Lindsay 
Steven, Dr Alex Napier, Dr, F Fergus, Dr Finlayson, 
Dr Chalmers, and others Prof. Magnus Maclean is the 
editor of this volume 

Messrs Bartholomew are getting ready a specially pre¬ 
pared map This map, along with one of the hand- 
books,-will be presented to each member who attends 
the meeting, and copies of the other two handbooks may 
be purchased by members at a reduced price 

A large number of members from different parts of the 
United Kingdom have already indicated their intention of 
being^present, and a number of foreigners have also sent in 
tbeir names, including representative mathematicians, 
engineers, physicists, botanists and zoologists from 
Europe and America 

It has been agreed between the different railway com 
panies that return tickets at single fare and a quarter will 
be issued, from all the principaf stations in the kingdom 
to Glasgow, to members of the British Association, on 
surrender of a certificate signed by the secretary of the 
Association to be obtained in the beginning of Sep 
tember from the hon local secretaries, 30, George 
Square, Glasgow. The tickets will be valid from the day 
hefore the first meeting until the day after the last meet¬ 
ing. 

'fhe following are the presidents of sections —Section 
A (Mathematical and Physical Science), Major P A. 
MacMahon, F.R S ; B (Chemistry), Prof P Frankland, 
F.R,S. , C (Geology), John Home, F.RS,, D (Zoology), 
Prof. J. Cossar Ewart, F.R.S. ; E (Geography), Dr. H. R. 
Mill; F (Economic Science and Statistics), .Sir Robert 
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Giffen, F R S ; G (Engineering), Col H K, Crompton \ 
H (Anthropology), Prof D J Cunningham, F R.S. ; 
I (Physiology), Prof, J G McKendrick, F R S. ; 
K (Botany), Prof J B Balfour, F RS , L (Educational 
Science), Rt. Hon Sir John E Gorst, F RS 
It is not anticipated that there will be any difficulty in 
accommodating the members at Glasgow. There are a 
large number of comfortable hotels and the committee 
IS preparing a list of such hotels, as well as of suitable 
lodgings and furnished apartments Many Glasgow 
citi 7 ens have also indicated their desire to offer private 
hospitality to members The Secretarium will probably 
be in Queen Margaret Hall, which is situated within five 
minutes walk of the University 

Magnus Maciean 


THE EECEAtT TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

'^HE several parties of observers who journeyed so far 
to see the eclipse on Saturday last were not, it 
appears, favoured with such good weather conditions as 
obtained during the previous two eclipses in India and 
Spam No detailed accounts of the results arc yet to 
hand] but from several brief telegrams in the daily Press 
we may gather a summary of the general observations 
made 

Mauntm^ —The observers at the Government Royal 
Alfred Observatory at Mauritius appear to have had the 
greatest success Even here the partial phases were 
only incompletely determined owing to clouds, the first 
contact being quite lost , the last three contacis were, 
however, determined fairly well The party at this 
station consisted of twenty two observers With respect 
to the total eclipse itself, fifty two photographs of the 
corona were obtained with the Mauritius photohelio 
graph, the Greenwich, coronograph, the Newbegm tele¬ 
scope and several smaller cameras In addition, 
forty one photographs of the partial phase were taken 
for determining the diameter and place of the moon as 
a control over the ephemeris data, and eighteen photo¬ 
graphs of the spectrum of the eclipsed sun’s surroundings 
Drawings were made with a 6 inch telescope, and a 
kinematographic record of the eclipse also obtained 
Mr Claxton had organised a comprehensive scheme 
of meteorological observations The general report from 
this station is that the corona was of the expected 
minimum type, but fainter, more yellow and diffused 
than that observed in .Spam last year 

Sumatra —The expeditions to the Eastern Archipelago 
did not have a clear sky during totality. The instru¬ 
ments from Greenwich, in charge of Messrs Dyson and 
Atkinson, were set up on the volcanic * island of Auer 
Gedang, about six mdes from the coast of Sumatra, on 
the central line of totality Here the sky was covered 
with heavy rainclouds during the morning, rendering the 
prospect anything but hopeful A slight improvement 
took place as the time of eclipse drew near, bat un¬ 
fortunately the sky never quite cleared. The form of 
the corona was observed, and the planets Mercury and 
Venus seen Totality last^ 6 mm. 21 sec. 

The Dutch party m the same neighbourhood—at 
Karang Sago—were somewhat more successful, although 
there the akv was throughout covered with thin clouds 
Successful photographs are reported to have been 
obtained of tne corona with different telescopes, and 
photographs of the spectra of the corona and chromo¬ 
sphere with two spectrographs Several other branches 
of investigation, including photographs with the prismatic 
camera, measurements of polarisation of coronal light 
and determination of heat radiation of the corona, were 
unsuccessful 

The observations at the inland station of Solok were 
an almost total failure. 
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At Singapore the eclipse was very well seen, tdtality 
occurring about 13.51 pm- An interesting senes of 
observations of the temperature \ariations were made 
there. The reading before eclipse in full sun was 143°, 
which fell during totality to Si"", which was 3 degrees 
below the normal shade temperature. 


RECENT WORK OF THE U.S. WEATHER 
BUREAU} 

Report of the Weather Bureau for the year ended 
^ June 30, 1899, which appeared at the end of last 
year, extends over two volumes The first, which in¬ 
cludes the usual administrative report and the climato¬ 
logical statistics 6rthe United States Weather Service, 
15 a volume of the ordinary dimensions, while the second 
and special volume, being part vi of the whole report, 
15 -devoted to Prof. Bigelow's discussion of the United 
States' contribution to the international cloud observa¬ 
tions. It IS a bulky volume of no less than 7S7 quarto 
pages. 

Glancing at the first volume, attention is turned natur¬ 
ally to those points in which the practice of the United 
States Weather Office differs from that adopted in this 
country, and the first point to be noticed is that from 
March 1899 the period covered by the night forecasts 
was increased to forty-eight hours, and that the extension 
of period has worked successfully, whereas the limit of 
the British forecasts is twenty-four hours It is true that 
the British Isles occupy a remarkably difficult position 
on a weather map They are not only at the extreme 
west of Europe and catch the first efifects of weather 
changes travelling eastward, but they are m a special 
manner the battle-field of the elements and are vexed 
With all the storms that belong to so-called temperate 
latitudes and western shores, These adverse circum¬ 
stances m a British mind should provoke more daring 
enterprise rather than complacency with partial successes, 
yet we are still without telegraphic reports from Iceland, 
a recognised centre of atmospheric influence, and wireless 
telegraphy has not yet extended westward the available 
area of information 

The weather service in the United States is indeed a 
popular one. From a table in the report it appears that 
the total number of addresses in the United Stales sup¬ 
plied with forecasts and special warnings reached the 
astonishing figures of 24,467,106 With these no British 
statistics can be compared 

It would require too much space to entei into details of 
the climatological data, which include, amongst other 
things, means of hourly readings at 28 stations It should, 
however, be remarked that the year under review was note¬ 
worthy for the establishment of a number of stations for 
the slorm-warning service in the West Indies at the con¬ 
clusion of the war with Spain, and for the extensive 
system of aerial investigation by means of kites at 17 
stations. This work was continued until the middle of 
November, 1898, by which time 1217 ascensions of 1000 
feet and above had been made 

The second volume, written by Prof. F H. Bigelow, is 
devoted exclusively to the cloud observations made in 
accordance with international agreement between May 1, 
1S96, and July i, 1S97. It is a very interesting and 
valuable contribution to the study ot meteorology by 
observation of clouds, and the discussion is very fully 
earned out. The observations were of two kinds—theo¬ 
dolite observations at Washington, by which observers 
could determine the actual heights and velocities of 
individual clouds, and nephoscope observations at 15 
stations in the United States from which velocities were 
estimated by the somewhat precarious method .of assum- 

Uniicd Sinies Depnimant of Asriculiure Report of ihe Chief of ihe 

Ather Bureau, i8^6-q 
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ing the height of the particular type of cloud observed. 
The theodolite observations are printed in columns 
arranged according to the type of cloud observed and 
occupy 93 pages of the volume. Their discussioiMleada 
directly to some very interesting results as to the 
variation of the velocities of clouds with height, 

The nephoscope observations numbered some 23,000. 
In order to coormnate them the whole United States area 
15 first divided into six districts, and the position of each 
station for each observation with regard to a centre of 
high or low atmospheric pressure is identified by assigning 
It to one of twenty subsidiary areas within a circle of 1500 
kilometres surrounding the centre of high or low pressure, 
as the case may be. In this way the distribution of 
velocity round the centres of “ high " and " low'' areas for 
each cloud level can be set out and the gradual change in 
distribution from the surface wind to the regular easterly 
march of the cirrus al about lo kilometres height is traced. 

In further discussion of the velocities at the different 
cloud levels, the general easterly drift at different levels is 
allowed for, and the residual vectors of velocity are 
plotted in diagrams to show the circulation components 
in “highs" and “ lows" at the different cloud levels. 

The same data enable the barometric gradients to be 
calculated, and the interesting results follow that the cir¬ 
culation phenomena are most vigorous in the middle 
group of cloud levels, viz. the Strato cumulus to Alto- 
stratus group, and that there is no experimental evidence 
to show that there is an overflow of air from the upper 
part of a cyclonic area causing a higher pressure around 
it, as has been generally assumed. 

The application of these results to the several districts 
of the United States in different typical states of weather 
IS represented in 66 maps of the movement of the air 
at different levels over the United States This completes 
the primary reduction of the observations The remainder 
of the volume is occupied with the application of the 
inductive results obtained First a section is devoted to 
the diurnal variation of the barometer The diurnal 
variation of winds (taken from European stations) and of 
cloud motions at the alto cumulus, cirro cumulus and 
cirrus levels, taken from the cloud observations, is com¬ 
pared with the diurnal variation of magnetic force as part 
of a discussion of a possible relation between diurnal 
variation of barometric pressure and magnetic force. 
Without expressing an opinion upon Prof. Bigelow's own 
views, which have given rise to some controversy, it may 
be said that this discussion is very suggestive in view of 
the ideas whi».h have recently been developed from Prof. 
Thomson's suggestion of “ bodies smaller than atoms,'' 
Arrhenius and others, of the possible reception of parti¬ 
cles from the sun carrying electrical charges which can 
move with the upper atmosphere 

Prof Bigelow next deals with the general theory of 
atmospheric circulation in relation to the light thrown 
upon the subject by the cloud observations, He com¬ 
mences the discussion by a general review of his maihe- 
matico-meteorological troops. .411 the numerical, thermo¬ 
dynamical and hydrodynamical formula available for 
meteorological warfare are paraded for inspection by the 
reader, and they are clothea in a new uniform on account 
of the need for a standard system of notation for meteor¬ 
ology. The uniform docs not always quite fit, ** Pounds 
X (fool)®” seems to require some sort of inversion before 
It can appropriately clothe pressure But that is a small 
matter. The array of formula is very imposing, not to 
say repellent, and this part of meteorology needs a uniform 
that IS less oppressive for the civilian meteorologist, l^t 
Prof. Bigelow's investigation moves generally upon sound 
lines His criticism of Ferrel's solution of the problem of 
the local cyclone is sound, and his diagram (chart 69' 
representing the alternation of high and low areas as 
resulting from the play of pressure due to the action of 
two opposing streams of air is a very useful representa- 
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tiOD of, the origin of the conspicuous barometric changes 
which are cfaaracteHstic of middle latitudes. 

The general scheme of Frof. Bigelow’s contribution is 
to identify and describe the actual motion of the air. 
Thdkd Is no doubt that the identification of the stream 
lines in the atmosphere is a most important step towards 
a dynamical theory of atmospheric phenomena When 
these relations, which are, of course, strictly kmematical, 
have been satisfactorily established by observation and 
expenment, the transition to the dynamical explanation 
will be more practicable than any attempt to calculate 
the state of motion of the air a pnon from assumed 
dynamical causes and conditions. The procedure from 
the observation and accurate identification of the actual 
motion, even if it be complicated, to the forces which 
produce it has for precedent the solution of the problem 
of planetary motion, it is most interesting to see a 
similar process shaping itself in the less amenable de¬ 
partment of winds and clouds, 

Further applications of the observations are contained 
in chapters xii to xiv, wherein the observations of 
cumulus and nimbus clouds, incorporated with kite and 
balloon observations, are used to throw light on the 
successive stages of change which take place in air as it 
rises from the surface , and the reductions necessary for 
pressure and temperature to enable an observer, with the 
assistance of cloud observations, to draw up a weather 
map for the 3500 foot level or the 10,coo foot level are | 
discussed, while in chapter xiv the heat necessary to con¬ 
vert an “adiabatic atmosphere” into the atmosphere in 
Its existing state is computed. 

The latter part of the book is technical and based 
upon mathematical reasoning, and the style is by no 
means easy The earlier part is observational, except 
that of course formuUc are employed for reduction of the 
diiection and magnitude of the motion of the clouds from 
the observed data. The whole work is admirably illus¬ 
trated by large numbers of well executed charts upon 
which a great deal of the discussion is based ^ 

It IS too voluminous and important a work to criticise 
here in detail What is most conspicuous about it is 
the easy coordination and correlation of so many dif¬ 
ferent lines of meteorological research to form a definite 
idea of the real course of atmospheric changes It is 
possible, and even probable, that the generalisations have 
gone a little further than the extent of the observations 
warrant at present, but the discussions show in what an 
important manner the general study of meteorology is 
affected by,cloud measurements, and it suggests ideas 
which are certainly capable of confirmation, or possibly 
contradiction, by further observations They make the 
reader feel that observations of the height and motions of 
the clouds are a matter, not merely of statistical interest, | 
but may lead to the solution of most important problems 
in the physics of the atmosphere and may throw light 
even on the obscure phenomena of terrestrial magnetism 

The Weather Bureau is much to be congratulated 
upon the production of a volume at once so practical and 
so scieailnc amongst its official publications 

A CANADIAN GEOLOGICAL EXPLORER \ 

COME few weeks back it w'as announced in Nature | 
^ that Dr. Robert Bell, F R. 5 ., of Ottawa had been , 
appointed director of the Geological Survey of Canada | 
It IS an interesting coincidence that Mr. Charles Hallock ( 
has recently written and dedicated to the National 
Geographical Society of Washington, D.C , a paper 
dealing with his explorations. This American recogni¬ 
tion of a Canadian geological explorer is so remarkable 
that we desire 10 call attention to it, especially as it gives 
an idea of the new director’s life work, the extensivenes*^ 
of which will astonish many. Mr Hallock, who has been 
acquainted with Dr. Robert Bell for thirty years, is only 
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able to give us a very brief review of what has been 
accomplished by this exceptionally able and energetic 
geologist, for the account is a short one, but we feel that 
it IS of such general interest that the following few facts 
may be stated. 

Dr. Robert Bell commenced his career at fifteen At 
that age, and in the year 1857, he joined the Geological 
Survey under the late Sir W. E Logan, then director, 
and served for three years as assistant to the pnnci^l 
members of the staff Since then he has continuecl in 
the same work, but has acted as chief member of the 
various parties 

His surveys include portions of nearly every part of 
Canada. Beginning in the east, they compnse the 

Gasp^ Peninsula from Pered to Rimouski and from the 
St. Lawrence to the Bale des Chaleurs, and thence to 
Quebec, the eastern townships, the Saquenay and Lake 
St John Region, the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the west coast and the interior of Newfound¬ 
land and parts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick” 
Dr Bell has coasted round the eastern, or Atlantic, the 
northern and the western coasts of the Labrador penin- 
j sula, and also round some of the islands lying off the 
the coast. He has calculated that the peninsula is 
360,000 English square miles, a region greater than the 
I combined areas of Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland. 

In the summer of 1897 he visited Bafhnland and sur¬ 
veyed most of its southern coast, besides exploring the 
interior, where there are many large lakes It is worth 
mentioning here that only one of these lakes had before 
been seen by a white man This great island of Baflin- 
land is 1000 miles in length, and is only exceeded by 
Greenland and Australia m size 

The large island at the north end of Hudson Bay he has 
also explored, and has surveyed to a great extent the 
whole of the east coast of the Bay, from the Straits to the 
head of James Day, also parts of the west coast of this 
vast inland sea, which was termed by him “ the Medi¬ 
terranean of North America ” 

Surveys have been made of the rivers flowing into 
James Bay The Noddaway is the largest, and its great 
west tributary has been named the Bell River, after atten¬ 
tion had been drawn to it by this eminent explorer. The 
rivers flowing into the Hudson Bay which he has sur¬ 
veyed comprise the Hayes, Steel and Hill, the great 
Nelson, with some of its tributaries, which drains the 
country as far as the Rocky Mountains, and the Oeat 
and Little Churchill rivers 

Coming further south we find his work comprises the 
Ottawa River from source to mouth, with its great tribu¬ 
tary the Gatineau, and various neighbouring streams, the 
Montreal River and country north and south of it, and 
the country north of Lake Huron, including a great num¬ 
ber of rivers and the mining district of Sudbury. The 
lake-peninsula of Ontario has been geologically examined 
by him, while he has surveyed the rivers on the north 
side of Lake Ontario, the Nipigon Lake, which is the 
most northern of the great lakes of the St Lawrence, and 
also the rivers and their lakes and the country north of 
this to the Albany. 

To the west of Lake Superior the wooded country to 
the praines has been explored, and the international 
boundary line from this lalce to the Lake of the Woods 
geologically examined by him. In 1881 he published a 
m^ of this last-named lake, the first ever made. 

otil] further west a track-survey of most of the shores 
of Lake Winnipeg was completed. Lake Manitoba was 
explored, and, further west still, the Assmnibome, Swan 
and Qu'Appelle Rivers and extensive portions of the 
North ana South Saskatchewatf River. A good track- 
survey has, further, been made of Lac la Biche and its 
river as far as the Athabasca River, and also of that river 
Itself as far north as the Athabasca Lake 
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On the steamship expeditions sent out by the Canadian 
Oovemment to Hudson Strait and Bayi Dr. Bell not only 
acted as geologist and naturalist, but on the Neptune and 
Alert ex^itions as medical officer as well 

The above is only a brief outline of the places Dr Bell 
has visited and the work he has done, for no mention has 
been made of the time he has spent at the Great Slave 
Lake. This lake is 300 miles long and is a distance of 
3000 miles from Ottawa, so no small journey ’ For the 
past few years, however, it has been possible to go a great 
part of the way by train and steamer. Here attention 
may be drawn to the fact that the work on the prairies 
and plains was accomplished before any treaties had been 
made with the Indians, and before the organisation of 
the mounted police. In those days, that part of the 
country was scarcely, if at all, settled, except further 
north, where it was practically only known to the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company’s people. The buHalo was very 
plentiful then, and it may be surmised that the adventures 
of Dr. Bell were many and exciting Taking into account 
all the discomfort from exposure and fatigue, the want of 
food, and the usual hardships connected with exploring, 
we may safely say that m the forty-four years of Dr 
Bell’s annual expeditions, he has had more adventures, 
•more experiences of every description, and seen more of 
the fauna and flora of North America than any other 
white man living, besides having been brought into close 
•contact with the real wild Indians, the Eskimos and the 
Hudson’s Day Company’s people, and thus getting a 
thorough insight into their manners and customs. 

During this time not only has he made geological, geo¬ 
graphical and topographical surveys, but lias collected a 
great quantity of zoological and botanical specimens, 
taken many photographs of these far-away parts, and 
made observations m a great many varied directions, 
greatly interestin|[ himself in the folk-lore of the Indian 
tribes and the Eskimos.' Dr Bell has been called by 
Mr. George Johnson, the official Dominion Statistician, 
“ the place-name father of Canada,” for as his work has 
been so much in unknown parts he has had to give a 
great number of names 

In spite of the exposure and hardships he has had to 
•experience, Dr Bell is m perfect health and as keen and 
untmng about work as ever He attributes his health to 
the care he has always taken of himself when camping 
out, always endeavouring to have a dry comfortable bed 
of brush or some substitute every night, trying to be as 
abort a time as possible in wet clothes and missing as 
few meals as he could It has been his habit to live off 
the country and to go light,’' therefore he never earned 
any camp equipments His food was of the simplest, 
being Che same as that of the voyageur, with hsh and 
ame when it was to be had and with no alcoholic 
rinks. 

Dr. Bell is of a very quiet and retiring disposition and 
has kept himself so much in the background that few 
know of the vast extent of his work. He has been the 
means of immense areas being mapped and divided into 
tern tones and provinces, and when we try to realise the 
greatness of Canada, the sizes of the rivers, lakes and 
plains which have been surveyed bv him, the extent of land 
which this one man has journeyed over, we are amazed at 
the greatness of the work accomplished. He has pub¬ 
lished about 190 reports on various scientific subjects, 
but, except for short accounts like that written by Mr. 
Hallock, no record has been published of all his explora¬ 
tions, for, although often asked, Dr. Bell has never given 
a detailed account of his travels or attempted to extend 
and publish his own notes, probably owing to pressure of 
work and his natural reticence. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Hallock for giving us an 
insight into what Dr Bell has done, and wish Dr. Bell 
much success in his position as director of the Canadian 
Oeological Survey. 
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SIR COURTENAY BOYLE, AT.CJT, 

B y the death of Sir Courtftnay Bovle, which 

took place very suddenly on Sunday lasc^ th^ coup- 
try has lost a distinguished public servant and ^dmee a 
very warm friend and phwerful supporter. 

He was bom in 1845, and educated at Charterhouse 
and Christ Church. At Oxford he became a noted 
cncketer, playing for the University from 1865 to 1867. 
In 1668 he began his official life as pnvate secretary to 
Lord Spencer, then Viceroy of Ireland, an office wnich 
he held a second time from 1868-1873. After serving for 
twelve years as a Local Government Board inspector, in 
1886 he entered the Board of Trade as assistant secre¬ 
tary in the Railway Department, in succession to Sir H. 
Calcraft, who had become permanent secretary to the 
Board In 1893, when Sir H. Calcraft retired, Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, who a year previously had been 
made K C.B., succeeded him as permanent secretary. 
For the past fifteen years he was intimately connect^ 
with legislation of the most important character. As 
assistant secretary he was responsible, along with Lord 
Balfour, for revising the rates and charges of the railway 
companies of the United Kingdom. The consolidation 
of the statutes relating to merchant shipping was his 
work, and he had much to do with the Conciliation Act 
of 1896. 

But It was in connection with legislation to regulate the 
supply of electricity for light and power that he was first 
brought closely into relation with physical science. The 
position of the electric industries has changed enormouBly 
since 18SG ; earlier legislation had, in many respects, 
been hostile to their growth. Sir Courtenay’s efforts were 
all in favour of progress, and even those who think that 
in some respects the progress might have been greater 
will admit tnat the difficulties to be overcome were con¬ 
siderable, and that the permanent secretary was always 
ready to give any reasonable suggestion a fair and cour- 
teoLLs consideration Those who in 1690-91 served with him 
on the committee which formulated the legal definitions 
of the ohm, the ampere and the volt, can testify to his 
care and skill ; he was excellent in the chair, possibly 
in consequence of the fact that he made no claim to be 
considered an expert on the subject under discussion, 
but brought a trained business intellect to bear on the 
problem of putting into a practical form the results of 
scientific inquiries 

Nor were his sympathies confined to the applications 
of science. In the recent somewhat acute controversies 
respecting the magnetic observatories and electric trac¬ 
tion, he made it clear to all that he appreciated the 
importance of a scientific investigation which for the 
present does not promise direct practical applications ; 
and the satisfactory solution of tne difficulty is due in 
great measure to his tact and patience. 

His connection with the National Physical Laboratory 
was most close and intimate He was a member ot 
Lord Rayleigh’s Committee, and took part in the dis¬ 
cussions which led up to the foundation of the Laboratory, 
As permanent secretary of the Board of Trade he was 
an ex-ojffiao member of the General Board and Executive 
Committee, he also served on the Finance Committee 
and various subcommittees, and at all of these he was a 
most regular and useful attendant. In Lord Rayleigh's 
absence he usually acted as chairman, and in that 
position showed a very thorough grasp of the details of 
the work. 

In the difficult discussions which arose as to the site 
of the Laboratory, his counsel and support were of the 
highest value ; he gave his time freely to the work he 
had undertaken, and was always ready to discuss fully 
with the officers of the Royal Society, or the director, the 
proper course to follow. 

He had formed high hopes of the position which the 
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Laboratory mij^ht take and of its future proj^ress, and he 
had it hf'falA power greatly to help the realisation of 
those hopes. His death is a serious blow to the new 
institution—a blow the consequenges of which can with 
dtSculty b? repaired. R. T. G. 


the national antarctic expedition 

print below a letter which Prof Poulton has 
addressed to the Fellows of the Royal Society in 
regard to the Antarctic expedition. In it he gives a hiS’ 
tory of the circumstances which have caused Prof. J. W, 
Gregory to resign the leadership of the scientific staff 
The reason for this, to follow tne Professor’s words, is 
that since he left England in February changes have 
been made in his position in regard to the naval com¬ 
mander of the expedition whitm deprived him of any 
guarantee that the scientific work would not be subordi¬ 
nated to naval adventure, “an object admirable in itself, 
but not the one for which I understood this expedition to 
be organised.” The history of the negotiations before 
and since the beginning of the present year—the date of 
the letter in which these words occur—show that when 
Prof. Gregory accepted the leadership of the scientific work 
(late in 1899), much stress had been laid on the scientific 
aspect of the expedition, and lhat the alterations made 
since the beginning of the present year have increased 
the authority of the naval commander 
At a special meeting of the Royal Society in February 
1898, when the advantages of an Antarctic expedition 
were fully discussed, Sir John Murray, in an admirable 
summary of matters requiring further study, enumerated 
not only the depth, the deposits and che biology of the 
South Polar Ocean, but also the meteorology, mag¬ 
netism, geology, and ice-sheet of the region , and laid 
special stress on the importance of landing a party to 
remain over at least one winter in order to study the 
latter points Dr Neumayer, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir A 
Geikie and the Duke of Argyll all enlarged on the 
importance of one or more of the second group The same 
were mentioned by members of the deputation, which 
Mr. Balfour received in June 1899, and in his reply he 
acknowledged their importance. It is, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising that Prof Gregory expected the leader of the scien¬ 
tific stair to be allowed a very free hand, and it certainly 
seems that the negotiations, described by Prof. Poulton, 
have tended to deprive him of initiative and to place him 
more completely under the authority of the naval com¬ 
mander. Yet this expedition will afford a great opportunity 
not onlv'/or geographical discovery, but also for increasing 
scientinc knowledge ; and for some most important things 
in the latter a prolonged stay on land is absolutely 
necessary. Chief among these, in addition to mag¬ 
netic work, are the following —The Antarctic land is 
covered by an ice-sheet greater than that of Greenland, 
and cdrtainly not less than even the one which some 
glacialists assert to have formerly existed in Northern 
Europe. In that land also, as in no other place, we have 
a chance of obtaining the key to some curious problems 
m the zoology and botany, past and present, of other 
continental masses m the southern hemisphere For 
both these problems a ^olonged residence is required, 
and an expert who, like Prof. Gregory, is as familiar with 
ice and its work as he is with palsontological questions 
We may hope then that those representatives of science 
On the Joint Antarctic Committee whom Prof. Poulton 
accuses will be able to demonstrate that he is wrong and 
Prof. Gregory needlessly apprehensive, that Commander 
Scott possesses such experience in Polar exploration 
and has such ramiliatity with the branches pf science 
which we have mentioned as to warrant a man of 
Prof. Gregory's age and standing in placing himself 
absolutely under his orden, and that the Dtscovery is a 
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King’s ship in so full and real 3 sense lhat such entire 
subjection, even to signing articles, is imperative. Unti) 
their explanation is before us wa cannot be expected to* 
express a final opinion on the merits of the dispute, and 
this we shall no doubt obtain very shortly; for those 
whom Prof. Poulton has accused of running the risk of 
subordinating scientific investigation to geographical 
discovery can hardly afford to let judgment go by 
default 

To the FtUowi of thA Royal Society, 

The resignation of the man who is, before all others, fitted 
to be the Scientific Leader of the National Antarctic Expedition 
will lead the Fellows of the Society to expect some statement of 
the causes which have produced a result so disastrous to the 
interests of science. The foliowing stAtement gives an account 
of the efforts which have been made to prevent the injury which 
has occurred. 

In the autumn of 1899 Captain Ti/ard, F R.S , and I were 
appointed as the representatives of the Council of the Royal 
Society onan Antarctic Executive Committee of four, Sir Clements 
Markham (Chairman) and Sir K Vescy Hamilton being the 
representatives of the Royal Geographical Society's Council. 
Our functions were defined under various heads in a printed 
form previously agreed upon. No. 2 instructed ui to submit a 
programme of the Expedition for approval to the Joint Antarctic 
Committee (consisting of sixteen representatives of etch Council), 
" such a programme to include (a) A general plan of the opera¬ 
tions of the Expedition, including instructions to the Commander, 
so far as this can be laid down l^forchand. (^) The composition 
of the executive and scientific staff to be employed, the duties, 
preparation and accommodation for, and pay of, the several 
members ” No 4 instructed us "To make the appointments of 
ihe several members of the executive and scientific staff, subject 
to the final approval of the Joint Committee The word 
"civilian” was nowhere employed The four members of the 
Executive Cornmittee were placed on the Joint Committee and 
all Sub Committees 

Before the first meeting of the Executive Committee Captain 
Tirard and 1 were seen by Prof, Rucker, who informed us that 
one of the first points which the Council of the Royal Society 
desired us to raise was the relation in power and status between 
the Commander and the Scientific Leader In the German 
Expedition, which waa to start about the same lime, the Scientific 
Director had absolute power, and we were asked to consider the 
possibility of such an arrangement in (he English Expedition 

Al one of our first meetings, I think the very first, I raised 
this question and supported the German arrangement The 
other three members, who were all naval experts, convinced me 
that English law required the Captain to be supreme m al) 
questions relating to the safety of his ship and crew Since that 
time 1 have never disputed this point, but always maintained 
that ihe scientific chief should be head of the scientific work of 
all kinds, including the geographical, and that the captain should 
be instructed to carry out his wishes so far as they were consistent 
with the safety of ship and crew. 

We then considered the appointment of Scientific Leader and 
decided to nominate Prof J W. Gregory, then of the British 
Museum of Natural History. In suggesting his name to my 
colleagues I was Influenced by his proved success in organisation 
and in the management of men in a most difficult expedition 
(British East Africa in 1893), by the wide grasp of science which 
enabled him to bring back valuable observations and collections 
in so many departments, His ice experience in SpitzbergeB and 
Alpine regions was also of the highest importance, together with 
the fact that his chief su^ect was Geology, a science which pur¬ 
sued in the Antaictic Continent would almost certainly yield 
results of especial aignificance In addition to all these qualifi¬ 
cations Prof Gregory's wide and traned kDowledge of the earth 
rendered his opinion ai to the line^ of work which would be 
most likely to lead to marked success extremely valuable in such 
an Expedition No one was more competent to state the probable 
structure of the Antarctic Cootinent and its relation to that of 
the earth. This opinion of Prof Gregory’s quaUBcations for 
the position of scientific leader of an Antarctic expedition is 1 
know widely held among British scientific men In their wide 
combihlstlon And united as they are to tried capaoily as a leader 
they are unique, and an expeditiorf with Prof Gregory for ita 
scientific chief, with as free a hand as English law would permit» 
was bound to yield great results. 
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' The Committee deputed me to uk Prof. Gregory if he would 
coDMDt to be nominated. In dome so I carehilly explained that 
he could not the full powers of the German scientific lejuler. 
He consented to consider the offer favourably, but wished for a 
more'de&He statement of his position and powers, and for a 
programme bf the Expedition. Shortly ^fter this he was a]> 
p^inte^ Pr^esBor of Geology at Melbourne, and left England, 
On the voyage he wrote a long letter to the Executive Com- 
niltt^ (dated January 19, 1900), which he posted to me at Port 
Said. In it he said, " I have heard so many rumours as to what 
IB wanted, that I cannot be sure whether I correctly understand 
the views and wishes of the Executive Committee ’ 1 therefore 
write mainly for the sake of correction, so that I may avoid apy 
miBBtatements in communicating with the Council of Melbouipe 
University, when the proposal from the Committee reaches me.V 
The plan drafted by Prof, Gregory in this letter included the 
provision of a landing party with house, observing huts, dog- 
stable, &c , and he argued tW its organisation should be plac^ 
" in the hands of the scienlific staff," but that, under any cir 
cumstancea, the Scientific Leader should have the opjMrtunity 
of controlling a small independent ^ty on land. Tnis letter 
was read by all the members of the Executive Committee, and, 
on June 15, at the close of the meeting, the Secretary despatched 
a cable to Prof. Gregory containiM the information ** Vour letter 
of January rp has been receivra and approved. ” As soon lu 
Prof, Gregory received this he sent a decoded copy to Sir 
Clements Markham, who did not correct it IndeM, at this 
period Sir Clements Markham frequently expressed opinions 
which implied that he contemplated the establishment of a land¬ 
ing party independent of the ship Prof Gregory applied for 
and received Irdm the Council of Melbourne University per¬ 
mission to take the appointment on the lines of his letter of 
Janua^ 19 

Prof Gregory’s name was very warmly received by the Joint 
Committee and he was s^pointed Scientific Head on February 
14, 1900. the words '^Formally appointed, wire when fully 
able to decide,” being cabled to him a few days later by Sir 
Clements Markham 

Lieutenant Robert F, Scott, Torpedo Lieutenant of H.M S. 
A/ajes/ttf was appointed.Commander of the Expedition by the 
Joint Committee on May 25, 1900, 

In June 1900 my attention was called to a statement in^ the 
Press descnbine Prof Gregory os Head of the Civilian 
Scientific Staff ” Feeling confident that the word “ civilian ” 
was not employed in the resolution accepted by the Joint Com¬ 
mittee I wrote to Sir Clements Markham on the Rubject In 
his absence the Secretary replied, *'The words 'Head of the 
Civilian Scientific Siaff ’ are ihe exact words of the resolution 
passed by the Joint Committee appointing Prof Gregory, and I 
Know Sir Clements himself was very anxious to have the word 
‘ civilun ’ in, so that no difficulty might arise between Prof, 
Gregory and the Commander of the Expedition, since the 
Cmlians would not be the only scientific men on board.'" The 
word '‘civilian’' does certainly occur in the minutes of the 
meeting. On the other hand. Sir Clements Markham was not 
present on that occasion (February 14, 1900) ; the word 

" civilian ” did not occur in the instructions issued to the 
Executive Committee, and was not used in my letter to Sir 
Clements (February 15) describing the result of the meeting and 
asking him to cable The words 1 used, *' leader of the Scien¬ 
tific Staff,” were not commented upon in his reply (February 
16), staling that the cable should be sent. The word "civilian” 
was not used by Dr. W T, filanford wnUng to con\ey the 
unanimous recommendation of the Geological Sub C'ommittee 
that Prof. Grqtory should be " chief of the Scientific Staff of 
the Expedition.” Prof Herdman, who seconded the resolution 
on February 14, and I who itroposed it, both remember the 
words "Scientific Leader of the Expedition.” I have not been 
able to recover a copy of the notice convening the meeting, 
in which the agenda were put down. It would, however, have 
been unreasonable for the Joint Committee to have accepted 
the word '' civilian ” when it had no information before it wnich 
justified the expectation that naval officers would be lent by the 
Admiralty. 

' At the meeting of the British Association at Bradford I 
explained the sicuation to Prof, Rucker, who agreed with me 
Ihat U was fuU.oE dangar* xiaMammt of ibe wBaanaattqpafl Sat 
Hie ixse of lip pord "rivilian,” viz. in order to discriminate 
between theKiefice under Prof. Gregory and that under the 
Commander He agreed with me chat the coordination of all 
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the science of the Expedition ought to be in the hands of the 
scientific chief who been selected because his reputation was 
a guarantee that all interests would be properly lookHI after. 
Sir Micltad Foster, to whom 1 mentioned the matter at a later 


date, quite agreed with this opinion, but was unwilling to 
contest the use of the tenn "civilian.” Furthermore, when I 
raUfid the question at a meeting of the Representatlfes of the 
Royal Society on the Joint Committee, it appeared that the term 
wm actually preferred by certain influential naval authoiitiin 
who were present, so that It was impossible to resist it without 
dividing those who desired to give Prof. Gregory such a measure 
of fteeoom of action as he was prepared to occepU^ 

At the meeting (November uo, 1900) of the Joint Committee 
following the conversations with Prof Rucker and Sir Michael 
Foster, a Report from the Executive Committee and Submiarion 
and Estimate from Captain Scott were read and received. With 
certain modifications. I indicated to the Secretaries of the 
Royal Society, who were sitting opposite to me, that this was a 
favourable opportunity to raise the question of the powen of the 
Scientific Director over the whole of the science of the Expe¬ 
dition. They were, however, unwilling to do so, hoping, 1 
believe, that all difficulties would be smoothed away by personal 
negotiations between Captain Scott and Prof. Gregory, who Was 
exproted home in a fortnight. 

Wr nearly two monihs these negotiations proceeded between 
Prof Gregory on the one side and Captain Scott and Sir 
Clements Markham on the other, and between Sir Clements 
Markham and me. 

The principles held were irreconcilable, and it only remained 
to appeal to the Joint Committee for a decision. 

On January 9, 1901, Prof. Gregory wrote to Prof. Rucker, 
explaining the failure of the negotiations, and on January 2S he 
addressea a letter to the Roval Society’s Representatives on 
ihe Joint Committee, from wnich I select the following para¬ 
graphs •— 

" I landed at Liverpool on December 5, and went straight to 
Dundee to meet Captain Scott, and showed him a copy of my 
letter of January 19 [1900]. As he returned it to me next day 
without comment 1 believed that he understood and accepted 
the general conditions therein stated. On January 7, in ordir 
to settle the exact terms of our mutual relations, I submitted 10 
Captain Scott a draft of the instructions I expected to receive 
from the Joint Committee, and which I hod previously shown to 
Prof. Poulton. To my surprise Sir Clements Markham and 
Captain Scott expressed disapproval of these instructioru, prac¬ 
tically on the ground that there could be only one leader of the 
Expedition, and that that leader must be Captain Scott 

" My colleagues and myself were characterised as civilian 
scientific experts, accompanyhg the expedition to undertake 
investigations in those branches of science with which the 
ship’s officers were unfamiliar, and it was proposed, that to 
maintain Captain Scott’s complete control, all the scientific men 
should be required to sign articles 

" According to this theory the position of the scientific staff 
is accessory and subordinate The contentions of Sir Clements 
Markham and Captain Scott would completely alter the position 
which I was invited to take and which alone I am prepared to 
accept, Were 1 to accompany the expedition on thoU terms 
there would be no guarantee to prevent the scientific work from 
being subordinated to naval adventure, an object admirable in 
itself, but not the one for which I understood this expedition to 
be organised ” 

The Executive Coimnittee met on January 30 and drafted 
instructions on lines approved by Sir Clements Markham They 
were opposed by my colleague Captain Tizard, but in my 
absence through illness were passed by two votes to one. 

A few days later the draft instructions were considered by the 
Royal Society’s Representatives, who appointed Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Sir William Wharton and Sir Archibald Geikie to 


suggest amendments They carefully considered the draft and 
suggested Bcveral alterations, the moat important of these being 
the instructions to the commander, (1) not to winter In the ice, 
(2) to establish between two named points on thfe coast a landing 
par^ with ihrce years' stores, under the control of Prof. Gregory. 

The Royal Society's Representalives a^n met and unani¬ 
mously approved these amendments, which were submitted 
'tmMhafVIlli the vkaft instructions to the meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Pelirwif &. The Representatives of the Royal 
Geographical they had not bad the same 

opportunity of constdmiilg the teHraciions at a separate meet- 
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ipfl, uid/il^t the aa^cadnianU were Bprung upon them. The 
meeting eccordLnglv adjourned until February 13, the very 
day before Prof. Greeoiy sailed. During the prolonged dis- 
cuinon w]:Hch took place the autboiitles on m^netiim were 
unaoimont in afGrmlne that a station on land was essential in 
order to obtain the fulf value of the observations made on the 
ahia 

Sir Clements Markham threatened that the Council of the 
R G.S. wniUd not accept the amended instructions, whereupon 
Sir Michael Foster drew attention to the letter which Sir 
Clements had written at the time when the Joint Committee 
was proposed. 

The amendments were hnally approved by 16 votes to 6, and 
Sir Archibald Geikie and I were deputed to explain to Prof 
Gregory, who was in attendance, that he was to be landed in 
control of a small party, if a safe and suitable place could be 
found, 4 nd to ask if he would accept these conditions. We 
reported his consent to the meeting, which was then adjourned 
for the consideration of other details. 

Two of,the Representatives of the R.G S , Sir Anthony 
Hoskins and Sir Vesey Hamilton, resigned shortly afterwarcU, 
explaining that they could not agree with the action of the 
Committee. The R.G.S had however the right, which it 
subsequently exercised, of appointing new members. 

At the adjourned meeting, on February 19, the question of 
the ship wintering was discussed at length. Those who had 
practical experience of the Antarctic urged us strongly not to 
take the rcspoiislbility of permitting the ship to winter in the 
ice Sir Joseph Hooker's statement of the danger was especially 
impressive, and the meeting decided in accordance with his 
opinion. 

At the same meeting Major L. Darwin proposed to modify 
the conditions accepted by Prof, Gregory, by aading to them the 
additional donsidCration that he 6hodld ohly be landed if the time 
of the ship should not be too greatly diverted from geographical 
exploration I protested strongly against any modification at 
this stage. Sir Michael Foster opposed me, and, after the close 
of the meeting, there was a somewhat sharp though friendly ex¬ 
pression of conflicting opinions, he maintaining that there should 
be "give and take," 1 that we were already pledged to Prof 
GregQiy, that the arrangement was as it stood a compromise— 
the minimum Prof. Gregory would accept—by no means the one 
which scientific men, not belonging to the Navy, would have 
preferred. 

At that meeting Major Darwin did not succeed, but his sug¬ 
gestion in somewhat different words was again brought forward 
at the next meeting on March 5 Just before the meeting Sir 
Archibald Geikie told me that he intended to support the pro¬ 
posed changes “ in the interests «f peace," and that Mr. Teall, 
and Mr George Murray, Prof. Gregory's representative, also 
approved them. Resistance wa.s hopeless , I could only protest 
against any alteration of the conditions offered and accepted, 
requesting that my name and the names of those who agreed 
with me (Mr. J Y. Buchanan and Captain Tizard) should be 
recorded 

I wrote to Prof Gregory a full account of what had happened, 
carefully explaining that his representative and many of Ins 
friends supported the changes, that I had confidence that the 
proposal was made to enable the Geographical Society to accept 
the instructions and that it was not intended to prevent and I 
believed would not prevent his being landed 

In spite of the incorporation of Major Darwin's changes the 
R G.S. Council refused to accept the instructions, but addressed 
a letter signed by their President, dated March iS, to the 
member^ of the Joint Committee staling that they were com 
pelted, ^*as trustees for the money subscribed through their 
Society and for the funds voted by their Society, to regard the 
above scientific objects [viz those to be carried out by a landing 
party] os subsidiary to the two primary objects of the Expedi¬ 
tion—namely, exploration and magnetic observations ” In 
view of the unanimous witness of all experts that the landing 
party was isstniial for full success in tne magnetic work this 
Btatement is sufficiently remarkable 

The letter went on to inform us that the President, Sir 
L>eopald McClintock, and Sir George'Goldie had interviewed 
the officers of the Royal Society and had reported to the R G.S 
Council which now suggested that the Joint Committee should 
recommend a small Committee of six, tnree to be appointed 
each Councfl, to deal finally with the Instructions Tne Council 
of the R,O.S. agreed to accept the decision of Ihis Committee 
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provided the Council of the Royal Society agreed to do the 
same. 

It has been stated in various directions that the Geographical 
Society producttl new evidence (based upon the expeneace of 
Borchgrevink apd the intentions of the German leader) which 
had not been laid before the Joint Coounittce, and thus induced 
the officers of the Royal Society to agree to a new Committee 
To thil it may be replied that these sources of information had 
been open to the Joint Compiitte, and that, if anything new had 
ariseni it was reasonable to refer it to the old Committee rather 
than to a new one appointed ad hoc. Furthermore, the letter 
of the Royal Geographical Society referred to above clearly in¬ 
dicated that the real intention was to escape from the conditions 
proposed to and accepted by the Mientific leader. 

The Joint Committee met on April 36, and was addressed in 
favour of the course proposed by the R G.S. Council by Sir 
George Goldie Nothing was said which could diminish the 
conviction that the R G.S. Council and that of the R S. in 
weakly consenting to nominate a fresh Committee had struck a 
disastrous blow at all future cooperation between scientific 
bodies in this country, 

What reply could the Officers make If they were asked to 
advise the Council of the Royal Society to cooperate with that 
of the Royal Geographical Society on any future occasion ? 

I felt justified in asking what guarantee was there that tbe 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society would accept the 
finding of the Committee or six, when it h^ refused to accept 
that of a Committee wjneh included all the officers and almost 
every expert in Arctic and Antarctic Exploration from both 
Societies In reply Sir Michael Foster, in spite of the promise 
of firmness held out by his attitude on February I 3 , wnen Sir 
Clements Markham threatened that his Council would repudiate 
the finding of the Joint Committee, maintained that they had 
only acted within their rights, and that the Royal Society 
Council claimed the right to do the same if it had not agreed 
With the decision 

At this point it will be convenient to give a list of the 
Representatives of the Royal Society on the Joint Antarctic 
Committee, the Representatives of the Royal Geographical 
Society being equally significant m relation to the Council of 
their own Society They are the President, the Treasurer, the 
Senior Secretary, the Junior Secretary, Mr. A. Buchan, Mr. 
J V Buchanan, Captain Creak, Sir J Evans, Sir A. Geikie, 
Prof Herdman, Sir J D Hooker, Prof Poulton, Mr P L 
Sclater, Mr. J J H Teall, Captain Tizard, and Admiral Sir 
W. J L Wharton. 

If ihe reports of Joint Committees of such ma^ltude and 
weight are 10 be thrown over with the approval of Oic Councils 
of &)lh Societies because a majority ot one Council does not 
agree with the conclusions, men will rightly hesitate before 
consenting to devote an immense amount of time and trouble to 
the work of the Society, and Ihe efficiency of the Royal Society 
will be greatly diminisned 

The considerations set forth above indicate the future injuries 
which are likely to be inflicted on our Society by this surrender 
At the meeting on April 36 I was more concerned with the 
immediate and pressing injury, and therefore urged that the 
Royal Society was a trustee for the interests of science and that 
we had pledged ourselves to secure certain powers to the 
Scientific Director, that it was better the FxpcdiUnn should 
not start (a contingency contemplated as possible by Sir George 
(foMic, but not a serious danger, I believe, even though the 
Royal Society had stood firm and appealed to the (Tovernment, 
not on the subject-matter in dispute, but on the refusal of the 
Royal Geographical Society to work with the recojjnised 
methods of cooperation) than that the Royal Society ^ould 
betray its trust, that the Fellows of the Society would not 
support the Officers in thus yielding to the Royal Geographical 
Sr^iety, and that 1 should fieel bound to explain my position to 
the Soqiety. Sir Archibald Geikid and Mr J V Buchanan 
also strongly objected to the surrender, which was then con¬ 
firmed by a Urge majority of those present. 

We were told by Sir Georw Goldie that the three Represen¬ 
tatives of the Royal Geographical Society on the new Committee 
would be Sir Leopold MeClmtock, Mr. Mackenzie, and Sir 
George himself; by Sir Michael Foster that the Royal Society 
Council would appoint three non-^Kperis, viz. Lord Lbter, 
Lord Lindley and the Treasurer, who could pronounce without 
bias upon the whole of the evidence My colleague, CUptain 
Tizard, with whom I had worked with the most complete 
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sympathy and agreement through the whole course of the 
negotianoni, supported the firmation of ihe new Committee 
because of Sir Michael’s assurance that all evidence would ht, 
sifted and because of his faith in the validity of iha evidence he 
had to give. Others probably voted In the affirmative for the 
same reason. 

Without asking for evidence from Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir 
W. Wharton, Sir Geo^e Nares, Sir A Geikle, Captain Creak, 
Captain Hard, or Mr. Buchanan, the new Committee pro- 
.e^ed to cable to Melbourne the tnodificatiuns which have led 
Prof. Gregory to resign 

In bnnging a condensed account of the negotiations before 
the Fellows of the Royal Society 1 desire to call attention to 
certain special difficulties which the Society has had to 
encounter in the struggle 

(1) The fact that nearly thr whole of the money volun¬ 
tarily Bubsenbed was obtained through members of 
the Geographical Society and from its funds. 

(a) The fact that Sir Clements Markham, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, a man of remarkable 
energy, resource and resolution, was the chief 
antagonist of the amendments passed by the Joint 
Committee. 

(3) The fact that the Junior Secretary and Sir John Evans 

were absent from England during the most critical 
period. 

(4) Prof. Gregory's appointment to the Chair at 

Melbourne, involving hia absence from England 
during a large part olthe negotiations 

Making all allowance for these difficulties, 1 believe that the 
majority of the Fellows will consider that the claims of the 
Scientinc Chief in an Expedition undertaken to do scientific 
work have not received from the Royal Society that unfiinch 
ing, undivided and resolute support which they would have 
expected and desired.- EnwARn B Poulton 

Oxford, May 15 


NOTES, 

We understand that the council of the Society of Arts has 
awarded the Albert Medal for the present year to the King, 
and that llis Majesty has graciously consented to accept the 
award. The grounds of the award are principally the services 
the King has rendered to the Society, and through it to the 
arts, manufaclures and commerce of the country, by acting as 
its president for thirty eight years ; but reference is also made 
to the active interest he has long taken in international exhi¬ 
bitions and the actual work which he did as president of the 
Bndah Commission for several foreign exhibitions, and also as 
president of the senes of exhibitions held at South Kensington, 
the last of which was the Indian and Colonial Exhibition 

Dn Laveran, the French surgeon who first investigated the 
peculiar micro-organisms in the red blood corpuscles of 
malarious patients, has been elected a member of the Pans 
Academy of Sciences 

Tnf Report of the Royal Commission upon the Bntish 
exhibits at the Paris International Exhibition last year has been 
presented to the King, and some of the observations in it will 
have to be given serious consideration before the country is 
represented at any future exhibition of the same character. 
Indiflerence to progress abroad and want of combination among 
manufacturers are two reasons given for the comparatively poor 
display of British exhibits. It is pointed out that our position 
has changed since the earlier exhibitions ; for foreign industnes 
have made giganUe strides, and in many branches of manufac 
tuce have become formidable nvals to our own in the markets 
of the world. On this account the industrial interests of the 
country as a whole gain nothing from an exhibition unless they 
are represented upon equal terms with foreign industries. " We 
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are of ofunion,” reports the Commission, that the volkmttjry 
system can no longer be relied upon to secure an adeqaatp 
representation of Bntish industry, and that fn any futi^re inter¬ 
national exhibition In which it may be decided to take part, jt 
will be necessary to have recourse to the principle of selectloa^ 
which has been largely adopted by foreign Powers. . . . The 
contrast between thr orderly, symmetrical appearance of the 
foreign spaces in certain groups with the undignified collection 
of show cases of different sizes and design which filled the 
British space was little less than painful,” Commenting upon 
the causes of this conspicuous defect, the Commission says i— 
'* As a rule a British manufacturer will only eithiblt If he can 
select his own goodsi and display them m his own way and in 
his own show case He is impatient of advice; he wiB not 
submit to dictation, he will not share his show-eaxe with 
others ; nor will he join with others to adopt a uniform plan of 
arrangement For this reason it is exceedingly difficult to 
organise collective exhibits. We were stropigly Imprefiscd from 
the beginning with the advantages which such exhibits possess 
They save space, they avoid the duplication of similar objects, 
and, in the case of many industnes, they ensure a higher level 
of excellence than any single firm can hope to attain. We 
endeavoured to persuade exhibitors to adopt the principle, but 
our efforts met with so little success that we had to abandon 
the attempt ” This is another example of the want of enterprise 
among Bntish manufacturers, and the narrow spint in which our 
commercial affairs are managed There can be little hope of 
national progress until broader views are taken of our industnal 
responsibilities. 

This week we have the announcement of what may be safely 
called the most munificent gift of our time by a private in¬ 
dividual to the cause of education in this country Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the Amencan millionaire, has come forward with a 
proposal to provide free University education to the youth, both 
male and female, of Scotland, and offers to place the sum of two 
millions of pounds m the hands of trustees who shall be charged 
with the duty of making payment to the Universities of Scot¬ 
land of the fees of students of Scottish birth There cap be but 
one opinion regarding the large hearted ness which prompts so 
magnificent a benefaction, and the whole nation will hope that 
a sound result may be obtained through so noble a gift. Its 
terms have as yet been too baldly stated to justify cnbcal 
analysis of its probable effect, but touching, as it dees pro¬ 
foundly, the educational system of the country, the form it will 
ultimately take is a matter of the utmost moment Two 
obvious criticisms evoked by the bare statement that has been 
made public may, without detracting from the generous intention 
of the donor, be noted In the first place, the consequence of 
the gift as adumbrated must be that secondary education will, 
m Scotland, alone be unendowed The gift would be a step to¬ 
wards the realisation of the dream, many times dreamed of old, 
of education free from bottom to top. This may or may not be 
a sound policy, but it demands discussion upon its merits and 
apart from the compulsion of the gift of an individual. What is 
in Scotland to-day will be required in England to-morrow. 
Secondly, the gift is no endowment of the Scottish Umversities, 
l^t It may, on the contrary, be an embarrassment to them It 
means the creation of some sixteen hundred bursaries, each of the 
value of nine pounds, m each of the UniversiUea This will not 
bring an influx of sixteen hundred students to each University, 
but, if Mr Carnegie's intention be realised, we take it there will 
be a considerable increase m the number—sufficient, indeed, to 
swamp the existing equipment for teaching, for the strengthening 
of which their fees may be inadequate. Whilst it is earnestly to 
be wished that this large sum of money may be secured to the 
cause of education, it is to be hoped that those with whom Mr. 
Carnegie may take counsel will use their influence to harmonise 
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hil evident Intention to benefit the maues with the real 
educntioiial neede sA the eoantry and with the work of the 
Univerdtlea. 

ThS oDaiversory meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
was held on Monday, when the president, Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B , distributed the medals and prizes for the 
encouragement of geographical science and discovery. The 
faundcr's medal was awarded to the Duke of the Abrunl fur his 
expedition to Mount St. Elias in North-West America, and 
towards the North Pole by the Franz Josef Land route. The 
patron’s medal was awarded to Dr, A. Donaldson Smith, for his 
African explorations and surveys Other awards were the 
Murchison award for 1901 to Mr. John Coles, for his services 
to geography and to the Society as map curator and instructor 
during a period* of twenty-two years The Gill memorial for 
1901 to Captain Cogni, for his journey over the frozen ocean to 
latitude 86* 33' N. The Back grant for 1901 to Sub-Lieutenant 
W Colbeck, R N R., for the survey work which he did in 
Victoria Land, and during the voyage ol the Sau/hstn Crass. 
The Cuthbert Peek grant for 1901 to Mr. L. C. Bernacchi, for 
his series of scientific observations taken m Victoria Land and 
the Ross Sea After the presentation of the medals the presi¬ 
dent delivered an address, in the course of which he referred to 
the recent international conference in Christiania for the explor¬ 
ation of the ocean, and to the equipment and the arrangements 
connected with the National Antarctic Expedition After 
mentioning the matters dealt with in another column and sketch¬ 
ing the programme of work to be done by the expedition, the 
president said it was necessary that there should be a second 
ship ready to proceed south in November, 1903, in the |X)ssible 
contingency ofany accident or of the detention of the Discovety. 
It was also very desirable that there should be sufhcient funds 
for a third year. But the first of these objects was essential. 
A whaler might be bought or hired, and she would have to be 
manned and provisioned The cost would be about 15,000/, 
Cowards which amount 5000/ had been promised by one donor 
and 500/. by another. 

The annual conversazione of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers will be held at the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, on Friday, June 14. 

Mr. K. W Dana has been appointed secretary to the 
Institution of Naval ArchitecLs, to succeed Mr G, Holmes, who 
has accepted a position under Government. 

At the annual meeting of the African Trade Section of the 
LiverpoolChamberof Commerce held on Monday, Mr Alfred L 
Jones, the president, remarked that all West African people had 
lent themselves heartily to support the great effort of the Liver¬ 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, which the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce initiated Mr Chamberlain has written a letter in which 
he expresses pleasure that through the generosity of a Glasgow 
citizen, and by the action of Major Ross, who is prepared to 
give his Services without remuneration, the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicines has been able to arrange that Major Ross 
should proceed to West Africa for the purpose of endeavouring 
to efiect the extermination of the Anopheles mosquito in a 
selected town. It is understood that Major Ross proposes to 
select a town for the experiment either in Sierra Leone or the 
Gold Coast, and the Governors of these colonics have been 
requested to afford him all the assistance in their power ” 

At the Royal Institution to-day Prof. Dewar will deliver the 
first of a course of three lectures on “ The Chemistry of Carbon.” 
On Tuesday, May 38, Prof. William Knight will begin a course 
of two lectures on ** The Philosophical Undertones of Modern 
Poetry” (the Tyndall Lectures), and on Saturdsy, June i, 
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Prof. J. B. Farmer will deliver the first of three lectures on 

The Biological Characters of Epiphytic Plants.” The Frldaj' 
evening discourse on May 24 will be delivered by Mr. R, T. 
Glozebrook, on The Aims of the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory,” on May 31 by Mr, A. H Savage Landor, on “With 
the Allies in China,” and on June 7 by Prof. R. Meldola, on 
“ Mimetic Insects.” 

The Tunes announces the death, at St, Petersburg, of Dr. 
E. Bretschneider, one of the most distinguished students of 
Chinese history and knowledge of hil time. For many years 
Dr. Bretschneider was physician to the Russian Legation at 
Peking, and took advantage of his exceptionai position to 
devote himself to the investigation of Chinese archxology, 
history, language, geography, dec. One of his latest works is a 
“ History of European Botanical Discoveries in China,” and 
another one of the best maps of China available, both of them 
in English. Among other works from his pen are the follow¬ 
ing —“ On the Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works ” ; 
“ Fu-sang, or Who Discovered China ” ; On the Knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian 
Colonies”; “Notes on Chinese Medixval Travellers to the 
West ”; “ Archxological and Historical Researches m Peking 
and its Environs”; “ Medixval Researches from Eastern 
Asiatic Sources ” Dr Bretschneider was an honorary corre¬ 
sponding member of the Royal Geographical Society, as well as 
of many other societies. 

As already announced, the sixth annual congress of the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies will be held at Haslemere 
and Hindhead on June 6-8 An address will be given by the 
president-elect, Mr. G A. Boulenger, F R.S , and a number 
of interesting papers are down for reading, among them being 
the following .—Moisture in the atmosphere, the Hun Kollo 
Russell; certain aspects of post-Darwinion work in zoology. 
Prof. G B. Howes, F R S. ; seedlings, Miss E Sargent; the 
teaching of nature knowledge in elementary schools, Miss A. M 
Buckton and Prof A D. Hall; habit and discipline m their 
influence on organisation, Dr Jonathan Hutchinson, F R.S. , 
an eclipse trip to Portugal in 1900, Mr G. F, Chambers; 
cuckoos' eggs, Mr. Oswald H Latter, and the origin of 
certain weeds, Mr. S T. Dunn. 

Prof H. H Giolioi i, of the Royal Zoological Museum, 
blorence, informs Ub that on April 13 the second annual meeting 
of the Zoological Union of Italy concluded Us work at Naples 
This Union was formed at Pavia lost year and in the following 
September it held its first general meeting at Bologna, which 
proved to be quite a success as to the work performed and the 
large attendance. It became evident that the Union, the scope 
of which IB to collect the scattered forces of students of roology 
and to prepare the way for the foundation of a zoological 
journal worthy of Italian science, has responded to a wish 
generally felt in Italy The Union now counts amongst its 
members nearly all the Italian professors of zoology and anatomy 
and many other students of chose sciences. The meeting at 
Naples was even more numerous than that at Bologna, and 
many Interesting communications were read. Bologna greeted 
the assembled zoologists with the meiriories of its old mo-^ten— 
Aldrovandl, Malpighi, Alessandrini and others ; at Naples they 
were fited by that great oenUe of zoological investigations, the 
Zoological Station, whose steam-launch, which bears the glorious 
name of Johannes MUiler^ gave the visitors practical examples of 
pelagic trawling and dredging, as the war steamer ErcoU bore 
them to Capri. Rome has been chosen for the third congress, 
in 190a, '*when,” remarks Prof Giglioli, “we shall be proud 
and happy to welcome any of our foreign colleagues who should 
choose to honour us with iheir presence ” 
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We arc indebted to the president of the Internetional 
Aeronautical Committee for the following preliminary resulU of 
the balloon osoentg on April 19 The number of balloons was 
19, of which 6 were manned, and the countries that participated 
in the investigation were Austria, France, Germany and Russia. 
The results of the manned ascents from Berlin and Vienna were 
remarkably coincident: Berlin, temperature at starting, S‘"' 6 C , 
and -25'’‘5 at an altitude of 5500 metres; Vienna, 5° o at 
starting, and -25'’'0 at 5260 metres. The greatest heights 
attained by the uomanned balloons were < 10,500 metres at 
Strassburg, temperature -54"; 11,100 m. at Trappes (near 
Paiis)^ temperature - 61"11,848 m at Chalals-Meudon, tempe¬ 
rature -5a'’'8C. The only instance in which an inversion of 
temperature was recorded appears to have been at htrassburg, 
but the balloon, which was made uf paper, burst at an altitude 
of 1500 metres. 

A r.ENKRALiSATiON of Clairanl’s form in the theory of dif¬ 
ferential equations of the first order, based on certain considera¬ 
tions given by RafTy, is contained in a note by Signor Minea 
Chim in the JitHdteonio del R. Islituto Lombardo, xxxiv. 8 | 
In this note the author examines what are the types of differen¬ 
tial equations of the first order in x, y whose general integrals 
are obtainable by replacing the differential coefficient p in the 
original differential equation by a previously determined function, 

(i ) of .r, C, (li.) of y, C, where C is an arbitrary constant 

A SHORT note on the propagation of Ft/ana immites by the 
agency of mosquito bites is conlrtbuted by Signor G Noc to the 
Atti dei Lincci, x. 8 It has now.been conclusively proved that the 
hlarix of the blood are transmitted from one host to another by 
mosquitoes which act as intermediate hosts An expenment, in 
which a healthy dog was madejto eat hundreds of Anopheles, 
both from infected regions and others infected in a laboratory, 
without itself becoming infected, excludes the possibility of the 
parasites being propagated otherwise than by punctures 

The Transactions and Annual Report of the Manchester 
Microscopical Society for I900 bears ample testimony to the 
flourishing state of that institution and the keenness of its 
members for hard work. The address of the president, Prof, 

S, J. Hickson, deals with the reproduction and hfe-hislory of 
the ProtoEoa, special attention being directed to recent investi¬ 
gations on that group and the alteration in our views thereby 
rendered necessary. It is now inexact to say that the Protozoa 
are, as a general rule, animals of simple constitution, many of 
them being, to a certain extent, specialised Among other 
papers, Mr M. L Sykes contributes an exceedingly interesting 
article on smallpox and vaccination, and the mode of producing 
glycerine cultivations of vaccine lymph, which may be com¬ 
mended to ihe best attention of anti-vaccinationists. 

The two issues (Nos, 9 and 10) of the Biologisches Central- 
blait for May contain ai tides dealing with the fresh water inver¬ 
tebrate fauna of Lake Baikal, In No 9 Herr W Zygoff 
discusses the sabellanan annelid from the lake described by 
Prof, J. Nusbaum in the same journal for January i as the first 
known freshwater member of its group under the name of 
DybawsetUa baica/ensis. It is pointed out that a North American 
freshwater form, Manayunkia speciosa, was described long ago 
by Lcidy, and it is urged that the one inhabiting Liake Baikal is 
inseparable In the following article Prof Nusbaum disputes 
this identitication, alleging that while Manayunkia is herma¬ 
phrodite, in DybowscelU the sexes are distinct. No, 10 
contains a general article on the fauna of the lake by Herr A. 
Korotneff, in which a new freshwater polyzoan is described as 
Echxnella placoides 

1 Under the title of "A Theory of the Origin and Evolution 
of the Australian Marsupials ” Mr. B, A. Bensley, in the April 
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I number of the American Naturalist^ publiahes a further accoidit 
of the result of his investigations into the hiitory of that group- 
Starting with the well-known fact that the group simuktes moal 
of the placental orders, the inference is drawn that ita evolution, 
or "radiation," hu taken place within ita present habitat, 
Reasons are then given for regarding the banded anteater 
(Myrmecobius) as a degraded type; and if this view be 
accepted, all the other types can be derived, both as regards 
their dentition and their feet, from the American opoasuma, the 
ancestors of which are regarded as the progenitors of the whole 
group All the Australian marsupials thus appear to have had 
an arboreal ancestry; and when, in spite of the specialiiation of 
certain forms, the primitive character of the whole group is 
borne in mind, it seems evident that the date of the " radiation” 
is comparatively recenL Hence the author is inclined to side 
with those who consider that marsupials first entered Australia 
during the Tertiary period, although he thinks their arrival was 
later than has previously been considered possible. As to 
whether their immigration was from the north or from the south 
he is undecided, although he slates that " there Is at least some 
justification for the view that it was from the northward," 1 e, 
by way of Asia 

During his travels in Southern India (1S16-20], with a view 
to the economic development of Pondicherry and other French 
possessions in the East, Leschenault de la Tour made a valu¬ 
able collection of rocks, which are preserved in the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris Some of the rocks, pyroxenic and 
scapolitic gneisses, were described in 1889 by Prof A Lacroix, 
but as their geological relations had not been determined, Mr 
T. H Holland, of the Geological Survey of India, has specially 
examined the entire collection in Pans, and has also investigaterl 
the area from which the rocks were obtained His observations 
are recorded in an article on the geology of Salem, Madras 
Presidency {Afem. Gtol Surv. India^ vol. xxx. part 2, I900). 
The rocks which he describes are, in probable order of age, (1) 
fundamental biotite-gneisses , (2) schists ; (3) pyroxene-granu^^ 
lues ; and (4) younger igneous intrusions, including basic dykes, 
peridotites and "while elephant" rocks—masses of quartz having 
the characters of pliilonic quartz and containing much liquid 
carbonic acid 

In thei May issue of the Cambrian Natural ObserDer, Mr. 
Arthur Mee directs attention to the state of the grave of the 
Rev. T W Webb, author of the classical " Celestial Objects 
for Common Telescopes," in the churchyard of Mitchel Troy, 
near Monmouth There is no reference on the stone to indicate 
the invaluable work accomplished by Webb, and Mr. Mee sug¬ 
gests that some means be adopted of suitably recording the 
services rendered to astronomy by the deceased divine. 

The peculiar thermal properties of the alloys of nickel and 
steel discovered by M C E. Guillaume have already met with 
more than one application, the existence of an alloy with a 
practically negligible cocflicient of expansion pointingtoEn ideal 
matenal for the construction of length standards for geodesic 
measurements. In the current number of the Compies rendus 
is described a further application by M.' Guillaume of thu 
material. The secondary compensation error of a chronometer, 
discovered by Dent in 1833, is due to the fact that a chrono¬ 
meter adjusted for two fixed temperatures is not perfactly 
adjusted for any other temperature. In the present paper, It Is 
shown that by the use of a suitable nickel-steel alloy it is possible 
to compensate perfectly the variations of elasticity of the spnng 
with a balance of the ordinary form. 

The same number of the Comptes rtndus contains an impor¬ 
tant communication by M. Jean Friedel to the theory of chloro¬ 
phyll assimilation. It is usually held that three conditions are 
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neceSMiy ^ ihe aMlmilaiion of carbon—the presence of chloro- 
phyll» the existence of living protoplum in contact with the 
chlorophyllj and light rays. The results of the experiments 
described in the present paper would appear to show that the 
second condition is not essential. A glycerine extract of the 
leavesi filtered first through paper and then through a Chamber- 
land porcelain filter, and containing no trace of cells or even of 
protoplasmic debris, shows no assinmlatinn in either light or 
darknesa. The leaves of the same species dried at 100" C gave 
a green powder containing no living matter, an extract also 
showing no assimilating power in the light But a mixture of 
these two extracts exposed to the light readily absorbed carbon 
dioxide and gave off oxygen. From these experiments the 
author concludes that chlorophyll assimilation 19 accomplished 
without the intervention of living matter by a diastase which 
utilises the energy of the sun's rays, the chloroph)]! acting as 
a sensltiser 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during 
the past week include a Red Howler [Mytetes ssnttulus) from 
Colombia, presented by Commander A Jolliffc ; an Arctic Fox 
{Catitsiagopus) from the Arctic Regions, presented by Dr H A 
Allbutt; a Black-faced Kangaroo {Moiropus tnelanops, ? ) from 
Tasmania, presented by Miss Amy Mitchell, two Barred Doves 
[Ceopelia sinata) from India, presented by Mr, W A D 
Harding , an Allen's Porphyrio (//ydrornia alient)^ captured at 
sea, presented by Miss V. I Nielsen ; a Rook {Conntr Jnt- 
^legus\ British, presented by Mr. A Yates ; a Spider Monkey 
{Aleles, sp. me ), a Kinkajou {Cerco/epfes Landtvolvulus)^ a 
F'elinc Douroucouli {PPyetipUhecus vociferam)^ a Corais Snake 
(Coluber corats) from South America, a Vulpine Thalanger 
(Trtchosnrus vulpecula), a Short-lailed Wallaby (Matropits 
brachyurus)^ two (^uoy's Lizards (Lygosoma quoyi) from Aus 

tralia, an-Ibex (Capra^ ap inc )from Persia, two Simony's 

Lizards (Laurta sinionyi) from the Canaries, six Tignne Frog^ 
(A'a/ia itg^rtfta) from the East Indies, three Schlogintweii’s Frogs 

{Hana cyanophlyetis) from Southern Asia, five -Skinks 

(Eumece^ sktUoninsts)t four Changeable Tree Frogs (Hyla verst 
color) from North America, a Californian Toad (Bn/b borea\) 
from California, two Hamilton's Terrapins [Da/noma harntl- 
loni), four Bungoma River Turtle (Emyda g^anosa) from India, 
deposited; two Common Teal (Qua qitedula trena), a. Sh.ig 
PhalatroLorax gratulus)^ European, purchased ; a Japanese 
Deer (Cervus stka^ 9 ), born in the Gardens 
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Nkw Varmiilk Star 71 (1901) Aurigv— Mr Stanley 
Williams Bfinounces in the AsironomtscAe NacAricAUn, BJ 155, 
No 3708, the discovery of variability in the star B D, 4-42 1295, 
the poslliun of which is 


R-A. =5h. i8m I9'3s 
Decl.ea 4-42° i8''5 


I (18550). 


The magnitude variations have been measured from photographs 
taken with a portrait lens of 4 4 inches aperture, and ihe 
following are the elements deduced :— 

Period, o 7925d = iQh im 125. 

Epoch max, 1901 March 3 (2415447), I3h om. G M T. 

Limits of variation, 8 75 mag, to 9*65 mag. 

Max. to min., I4h. iim. 

Min to max , 4h 4Sm 

Ratio of increase to decrease = 0 34. 

SPECTltUM OF f PUPIMS —In Harvaid College Observatoty 
Circular, No. 55, Prof. E C, Pickering gives the results of a new 
mvesligation by Mr, King of the spectrum of ( Puppis with re- 
ation to the new lines of hydrogen found in that star some time 
The lines occur also in B and • Ononis and the spectra of 
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these stars have consequently been used in Ihe reduction The 
first line of the senes corresponding to the red ordinary line has 
not yet been recorded, and the observed senei consists of seven 
lines whose measured wave-lengths were 5413 6, 4542 4, 4200 7, 
4026 o, 3924'o, 3860 a, 3815 7 

Definitive Orwit of Comet 1894 H ((iALE) —In the 
Af^rono/niial journal (vol xxi Nos. 4^ 7), Mr H A Peck 
brings together all the available published observations of this 
comet from April to July 1894, and from their discussion com¬ 
putes the definitive elements referred tn the mean equinox and 
cchptic of 1894 o, which are the following — 

T - 1894 April ij 406912 + o oooj95llv 

tv = 324“ 12' 22" 5a + 1 2046BV 

a ^ 206 23 53 04 - 0’J347fi‘' 

I ^ 86 59 iS’ig -l- o 8478BV 

,/ = 09S30931 f 0 000001339^1' 
t = o“99ii2o6 + 000000283761' 

Sr will most probably have some value between - 20" and 
- 60'. P'or Bi' = 40' the period of revolution would be 1143 
years The orbit of this comet appears to indicate peculiar 
relations to that of Jupiter During the entire period of 
visibility, and for two or three years previous, the planet was 
near the orbit plane. A computation of the perturbations due 
to the major planets is now in progress. 


TN£ C/N/y£RSJTV OF LONDON. 

'^HF presentation of prizes and degrees at the University of 
London on Wednesday, May 15, was the occasion of some 
noteworthy remarks upon the work and promise of the Univer¬ 
sity. We give the Vice Chancellor’s addre^9, together with parts 
of subsequent speeches. 

.Sir Henry Roscoe said,—" The past year has been one of loss 
and sorrow not only to the whole nation but alao to this Univeisity 
It has, however, I hope, been a year of some achievement The 
dcAih of her late Majesty, (Jueeu Victoria, deprived us not only 
of our visitor but also of our foundress, and it is no small matter to 
have such a name to look back upon For, alihough the earliest 
charter of the University bears date 1836, and was amongst 
ihe Usl of those issued by King William IV., yet no real start 
had been made m the work of the University previous to the 
accession of the Onctn, and at the commencement of her reign 
she showed her interest by formally renewing the first charter of 
the University This early interest never declined and, m 1870, 
when, after long delay, the University was granted by ihe 
(loverninent a home of its own in Burlington-gardens, it was the 
(Jiieen who personally opened the building On the presentation 
day of that jear 

“ The senate and graduates of the Umversity presented a 
lespectlul address of condolence and congratulation to His 
Majesty, King Edward VII , on his accession, and the King in 
his gracious reply, which I will venture to read to you, was 
pleased to express his own continued interest in this University 
His words were as follows * 

" ' I thank you for your loyal and dutiful address and for your 
sympathy with the grief of myself and my family for the death 
of my beloved mother 

“'The progress of your Universiiy, from its coniinenceinent 
almost at the dale of her late Majesty's accession lo its recent 
reorganisation as a teaching as well as an examining body, has 
been one of the most remarkable deveJopmcnls witnessed 
in a reign memorable for the spread of higher instruction amorg 
both sexes and all classes and rAces in my Empire. 

“ ' You may feel assured of my beany sympathy and good 
wishes and cooperation 111 the furtherance of your good work ’ 

“ It will be in the recollection of many of you thar, exactly a 
year ago to-day, it was the speaker of these words who, as 
Prince of Wales, sat on the right hand of this chair and spoke 
words of hope and good augury for the future upon our recent 
occupation of this newer and larger abo^e, 

*' But it is not only the death of the Queen that we have to 
regret A most serious illness has. during the last few months 
— months of critical import for the University—made it impos¬ 
sible for our Chancellor to take any part in our work He nas, 
you will all be glad lo hear, made a marvellous recovery, and he 
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has sent me a letter lo read to you from which you will see the 
deep interest he continues to Lake m all our affairs It will be 
DO small pleasure Lo him tu think that, m his absence, we have 
as our guest his old colleague and friend, Lord Rosebery. 

" It nas been the lot of our Chancellor for many years past to 
speak with hope deferred of the creation of a great teaching 
University in and for the metropolis This year, if it is not 
exactly in mv power to say that (he reconstilution and rc- 
organisaLion have been completed, yet this one can say, that it 
will be chiefly ourselvec whom we shall have to blame—I mean 
the teachers, the schools, and even the senate of ihis University 
—if a great centre of learning and research does not grow up in 
London. 

" For although, ladies and gentlemen, Lhe old work of the 
University will be continued in the future as it has been in the 
past—even, I may hope, with increased prosperity—although 
the examination of all candidates, no matter what their ongin or 
their means of knowledge, will continue with that absolute fair¬ 
ness and impartiality upon which the University has built up so 
great a reputation, yet we must not deceive ourselves. The 
most perfect examinational system conceivable can only, lo 
quote the words of the reply from the throne, add to the 
‘ higher instruction ’ of a nation. But this is not enough. If 
we are to meet successfully the constant changes of thougnt and 
manner ol life to which a highly organised sociely is increasingly 
liable, our Universities must not be content with giving in- 
biruction or Le>^ting attainment, however high, but must make 
real contribution to the knowledge which alone in some form or 
other will be a guarantee of the stability of that society. Unle<;s 
the University of London is known as a centre from which 
almost daily additions Lo our understanding of the world of 
thought and matter emanate, we shall not have justified our 
existence 

but, ladies and gentlemen, how is ihis end to be attained ? 
Such results cannot come from a few weeks' work, or without 
Lhe expenditure of much energy and money. In the first m- 
stance it should be our object to reduce to a minimum the 
wastage of our forces by overlapping and friction between the 
various elements of the UniversJly already existing The need 
for concentration in preliminary medical studies is one of the 
most urgent of these early steps, not merely—not even chiefly— 
because it is a waste to have ihe work in these junior depart¬ 
ments spread over London with frequently inefHcienL or dupli¬ 
cated equipment, but largely because Lhe relief that would come 
to the meoical schools by conccntraimg these studies m two or 
three cenlral institutions would place at the disposal of the 
authorities opportunUies and space badly needed for conducting 
research in pathology, bacteriology and Lhe other higher branches | 
of medical and surgical science. 

Such a concentration, ns has been suggested in the case of 
the Medical Faculty, will doubtless lead to difficult problems 
which will require, and, I am sure, will receive, the whole¬ 
hearted cooperation of the various schools and leaching instilu- 
Lions of the Universily for their successful solution. 

" It will not be necessary, I hope, to remind you that it will be 
ultimately impossible for each school of the University fo fulfil 
within Its four walls all the functions that belong to a university 
such as we conceive it lo be ai the present day There are parts 
of London in which certain kinds of study can be much more 
profitably pursued than in others. It would be foolish, for 
instance, to attempt to centralise the study of ancient literature 
and archxology in Surrey or even in South Kensington, whereas 
we have materials around us here without parallel for the study 
of natural history, or of the history of modern art, to say nothing 
of pure and tmplied science As opportunity arises for the better 
equipment of ints or that branch of learr)ing, it should be our 
aim to inquire in what pan of London this equipment can be 
placed BO as best to make use of facilities alreaav existing and so 
as belt Lo attract the largest possible number of good students. 
If this be our policy, our University will in course of years be¬ 
come an Imperial University in an altogether new and fuller 
sense, and the reputation that it will win for itself in the 
world of thought will bring it those more solid rewards with¬ 
out the aid of which its successful working will be seriously 
endangered. 

*' But without the schools of the University we can do nothing, 
and I venture to take this, the first, opportunity of calling upon 
them here—to-dsy—lo take their share in this movement and 
to believe that the best hope of success for each member 
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of lhe body corporate will be found in the pirotperity of th« 
whole/’ 

Lord Rosebery said, in the course of his remark^ my 
judgment the struggle of this coming century will not be 
so much one of brute force as of trained intelllgepce In 
the diplomacy of the world, in the markets of the world, 
in j^our arrangements of legislation and of govemmetatp 
it will be intelligence that will win. There was a lime, I 
do not doubt, not so long ago, when the nations of the world 
were satisfied with a very moderate degree of instruction 
and intelligence. The schoolmasler, we are told, was abroad— 

1 think It was said by Lord Brougham and probably in this 
University^and he has been so much abroad that no nations or^ 
satisfied with the standard of education that prevailed 25 years 
ago. Every nation demands a more keen and more trained and, 
itl may use the adjective, a more versatile IntelllgCDCe than 
that which was adequate for the business methods of tne Empire 
la former days. In other words, we have to meet much keener 
competition in every department of life. I hope, though per¬ 
haps not with much confidence, that all our educational institu¬ 
tions in this country are recognising that fact, or are about to, 
and are preparing tu furbish up their somewhat antiquated 
methods in some cases to meet the demands of modern civilisa¬ 
tion and modern competition That is what this University has 
done, and is doing , and that is why I am so happy tu be here 
to-day and to give my modest and unasked for benediction to 
these proceedings." 

Sir Michael Foster held that there must be in London a 
University devoted, not only to the spreading of knowledge, but 
also to the making of knowledge 

Lord Reay said that London could offer facilities for research 
in every domain second to none in the civilised world They 
might look forward to an increoaiiig numlier of students from 
every part of the Empire to make use of those resources. 
Modern requirements were eoflstantly growing, and they could 
not cope with the demands made on them without the exercise 
of public spirit which was so brilliant in the United Stales of 
America, 


r//E LANGUAGE AND ORIGIN OF THE 
BASQUES 

‘^llE Basf^ues or Euskaldunak {t e “the Men"), as they 
^ call themselves, are a most remarkable people who have 
long been an interesting problem to ethnologists The most 
anomalous point about the Basques is their language, which is as 
Upically agglutinative as any Asiatic or American tongue 
Uipley, in hisfine book “The Races of Europe," points out that 
the verb habitually includes all pronouns, adverbs and other 
allied parts of sj^eech , as an example of the appalling com¬ 
plexity possible os a result. Blade gives fifty forms in the third 
person singular of the present indicative of the regular verb “ to 
give" alone. Another often quoted example of the effect of 
such agglutination occurs in a reputed Basque word meaning 
“the lower field of the high hill of Azpicuelta," which runs, 

Azpilcitelagatnjfcosaroyarenbertcolaf^’ea 

No wonder that the French peasants state that the devil 
studied the Basque language for seven years and learned 
only two words. Like many other undeveloped languages, 
the principle of abstraction or generalisation is but slightly 
developed; for example, as there is no general word for 
“ sister’' the Basques have lo say '* sister of Lhe man ’* or “ sister 
of the woman," &c. Owin^ to their isolation on both flanks of 
the Pyrenees, many pnmitive institutions persist among the 
Basques In some places the eldest daughter takes precedence 
over all the sons in inheritance, which may be a relic of a former 
matriarchal family; communal ownership within the family is 
frequently practisH. The remarkable custom now known as the 
couvade, n. which the father taka to his bed on the birth of a 
child, wDDDliixibDted to these people by Strabo, and it 11 believed 
by some not to have completely died out at the present day, 
though there is great difficulty in proving its existence, as G. 
Buschan points out in C/£'^i^r(Bd. Ixxix p. 117J. H Schuchordt 
has recently {Giobur, Bd Ikxix p. 206) expressed his wonder 
that this ilatement has ogam been dragged from the realm of 
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Uble The lune writer mukea tome remarki oa miuppre- 
heoeloDi revMcUng the Bnsque Unguege. 

Many wi(a theorien haec been promalpted bb to the origin of 
th^ BiL*K)uei| one of the most absurd bein^ an attempt to relate 
them with a certain tribe m Central America Several scholars 
have BOVRlit to afhltate the people with Lapps and Finns, and 
they have been supposed to be related to the ancient Egyptians, 
the ancient Phoenicians, the extinct Etruscans and to the Piets 
The Basque lan^age appears to be absolutely without connec 
UQH with ahyor the so-called Turanian (Ural Altaic) languages, 
smee, aa Keane shows in his ** Man Past and Present ” (p. 460), 
there is ho longer any doubt as to the relationship of the Basque 
with the Berber language 

The anthropometncal evidence has given use to much con 
troversy The French Basques have an average cephalic index 
(on the living) of 83, while the Spanish Ba<;qiie5 average 78, 
according to Colllgnon, and 79 according to de Aransadi in the 
raphic curve published by the latter anthropologist, who, by the 
ye, Is himself a ^asque ; there are two distinct maxima, one at 
76 and the other at So, indicating, probably, that there are at 
least two elements in the group The French Basques are on 
an average three-quarters of an inch shorter than Iheir Spanish 
brethren, 1657 mm (5rt Sllns ) and i6j8 mm (^ft 4|ina ) 
respectively. Both branches of the stock have a similar very 
characteristic head ; the cranium is distinctly long even m the 
most brachycephalic subjects, and is enormously swollen in the 
temporal region, a character which is absolutely peculiar to this 
people, the forehead is high and straight and narrow below, 
the face is very elongated and has the shape of an inverted 
tnangle, the chin being thin and pointed , the nose is Lorrt 
spondfngly long and narrow 

Certain anthropologists have claimerl that those Basques who 
live north of the Pyrenees more nearly represent the primitive 
stock, while the same has been asserted (or those south of that 
range De Aranzadi thinks that those Spanish Basques with dark 
hair and eyes and a rather narrow head and of middle stature are 
of true I^rian origin and are related to the Berbers Those 
with darkish brown hair and greenish hazel eyes, a broad head 
and low stature are, according to him, of Ugnan or Finnish 
descent G Busehan, In a recent number of uhbus (Bd Ixxix 
p 123), regards it as highly probable that the Basque race 
resulted from a crossing of the short heads of the earnest pre 
historic time, who probably wandered from A&ia into Europe, 
with the long headed indigenous Mediterranean race The 
first of these two constituents he recognises as the race of Gren 
elle (French authors) or os the type of b>on or Disentis (His 
RvUimeyer) or as the celts of Broca Busehan has overlooked 
tbe fact that Canon Isaac Taylor, mhis “ Origin of the Aryans,” 
had'MKested this same explanation in 1890 and Beddoe had 
liWia to It in his “ Anthropological History of Europe ’ in 
De Aranzadi recognises a third element with light hair, 
blue eyes, narrow head and tall stature, which is a later addition 
of Kymric or Germanic origin, and he suggests that this element 
IB related to the accursed race of the Cagots who were isolated 
from their neighbours and had a separate church door for them 
selves. ^ 

Colllgnon, who has made many brilliant studies in the anthro 
pology of France, draws altenllon to the very anomalous rela 
tion that exists ^wcen a cephalic index of 82 5, which is 
clearly brachycephalic, and a cranial length as great as 
191 mm He is of opinion that this permits us to look for the 
Bthnities of^he Basoue race more in the direction of the long 
headed races ; the Nordic, or Teutonic, being clearly out of the 
question, relationship must be sought among the Mediterranean 
group of p^ples rather than in the direction of the brachycephals 
of France and of Central Europe Collignon’s view is that the 
Basque type is a variety of the Mediterranean race that has fur 
a long period of time been geograpbically isolated, and the 
retention of a difficult and uncouth language has formed an 
equally efhcient linguistic barrier These factors induced in* and 
m brewing, and a well marked human variety has resulted 
Collignon's contention that the French Basques more nearly 
represent the primitive slock is now generally aamitted ; the head 
of the Spanish Basques has been narrowed and their stature 
diminished by mixture with Spaniards who had been driven 
into the mountains by the Moorish invasion Thoee who desire 
to learn more about this paradoxical people will find numerous 
references to the literature In the valuable appendix to Ripley's 
“ Races of Kurope,” and additional titles are given by Busehan 
m Ghbus (Bd. Ixmx. February 28, 1901) A. C H 
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THk DIAGfJOSJ^ OF PLAGUE> 

T HAVE no doubt that the plague expert, who has seen 
epidemic plague in the East, will think it unnecessary on 
the part of a oacterlologisl to ask, Whkt is plague ? for is not 
plague as it occurs in China, India, at the Cape, and other 
parts weekly, nay, daily, by the score of ca«e 5 , quite readily 
diagnosed by its clinical features and by Us pathology 7 No one 
can have any doubt about this beinf^ so ; that is to say, when 
plague appears m a locality in epidemic form, the diagnosis of 
any new case does not offer much difficulty ; nor would there be 
expenenced much difficulty in diagnosis by etiological, clinical, 
pathological and bacteriological methods of a case, or of cases, 
occurring in a ship coming from a plague infected port as, for 
instance, the cases that occurred in connection with a vessel 
which arrived about the middle of January in the port of Hull 
- cases which belongetl to the pneumonic type, and which front 
the outset were, or ought to have been, at once diagnosed as such. 

The difficulty in diagnosis commences when you have a single 
or a first case occurring, where either the etiological data are 
not satisfactory, or where the clinical history and symptoms are 
not distinct and not typical 1 he cases of two sailors recently 
examined illustrate ihest iwo difficulties 

The outcome of the bacteriological analysis of one sailor who 
arriverl m London Jn October 1900 wbb that the case was plague 
In the second cose a plate made with a small droplet of pus 
from a swelling yielded, besides staphylococci and streptococci, 
a considerable number of colonics of the bacilius festis Tests 
by subcullures and animal experiments (both as subcutaneous 
and inira peritoneal injections) proved this conclusively, 

A third case is that of a boy that had recently occurred in one 
of ihe Tendon hospitals This much is certain, that the boy 
suffered from an illness the symptoms of which to a large degree 
were compatible with true plague , that etiologically no aatis- 
faclory evidence was forthcoming to elucidate the disease The 
bacterinscopic evidence, which m certain reispects supported the 
diagnosis plague, in another essential respect—animal experi¬ 
ment—negatived it , and 1 would particularly draw attention to 
the total absence nf any microbes in the pus of the suppurating 
bubo of the boy in the later stages of his disease, ana to the 
total absence of agglutinating action of his blood in the con¬ 
valescent stage 

Apart from the difficulties in diagnosis of isolated cases, there 
are to he gathered, I think, several interesting and instructive 
facts from the cases hitherto mentioned. 

In the first place, it is a fact that neither of the ship borne 
cases mentioned above gave rise to infection in other persons, 
although during the whole journey they were freely inter 
communicating with other members of the ship’s crews It will 
be no doubt said that peUts arnbuians^ the mild form with 
which, at any rate, one of those two cases compares, is known 
to po'^sess only slight infectivity, and this infeclivily might be 
referable only to the matter of the open and discharging bubo. 
In the two cases mentioned the number of bacilh pestts were 
still considerable, and in one at least of the cases there was a 
history of severe illness previous to arrival in English ports 
And I would, in this connection, express a prtnui Jacn strong 
scepticism as to the alleged high degree of mfectivity of the 
bufMnic type of plague in genera] In the case of Lbe pneumonic 
and vepticremic type, a high degree of infectivity is m complete 
accordance with the bacteriological facts and with the wide 
distribution of the plague bacilli in, and the copious 
discharge from, the body of the patient In the pneumonic 
type, the exudation of the inflamed lung and the expectoraUgfi 
teem with the plague bacilli , in ihe seplicxmic or hemorr¬ 
hagic form the blood contains an abundance of the bacilli, 
hemorrhages occur in the menibianes of the alimentary, respir 
atory and unnary organs , and iheiefnrc the voiding of plague 
bacilli 18 extremely great and Iheit diffiisioD easy But m ihe 
bubonic form, in the early phases of the disease, plague bacilli 
arc rare m the blood , they are practically limited to the spleen 
and lymph glands, and as long as these latter do not open 1 do 
not see how they can be the agents of further infection In the 
urine and in the alimentary canal they certainly cannot be de 
monstrated in a living state in this form of the disease When 
the lymph glands, after the Xcute stage is passed, suppurate 
and open, then, no doubt, plague bacilli can and do OKome 
available 

1 Abltruet of a paper read before the Epidcmioldgical Soaely on Friday, 
May 17, by Dr E Klein FRS 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford.— Dr W, T, Brooks has been appointed Litchfield 
clinical lectarer in medicine 

Prof, H. A Miers has been nominated to be a delegate of 
the UDivcTiity Press 

Mr P A Barnett has been appointed an examiner in the 
theory, history and practice of education. 

Profo, H A MieiB and W. F, K, Weldon have been ap¬ 
pointed examiners for the Bardett Coutts Scholarship 

The Report of the Bodleian Library, juil issued, shows that 
the accessions to the library during 1900 were the second largest 
on record. 

The Junior Scientific Club held their 225th meeting on tnday, 
May 10 Prof (idling read a paper upon the detection of 
arsenic 

Mr E L Gill, of the Owens College, Manchester, has been 
appointed curator of the Hancock Museum by the committee 
of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, Durham 
and Newcastle-upon Tyne 

The late Mrs Morton Sumner has by her will bequeathed to 
Bedford College for Women 4000/ and a large number of books 
speaally relating to geology, general literature and art; also a 
valuable collection of mineralogi^l specimens 

A Facuity of Commerce is to be established in connection 
with the University of Birmingham, and the council of the 
University are prepared to appoint a professor, at a salary of 
750/ a year, to organise a course appropriate for students pre 
paring to take a lead in commercial pursuits or to become 
consular representatives or holders of administrative posts 
abroad or in the colonies The aims and scope of the work of 
the new Faculty are outlined in a document drawn up by the 
principal. Dr Oliver Lodge, and containing suggestions which 
Should meet with general approval There can hr no reasonable 
doubt as to the need for the cultivation of scientific 5>mpalhie5 
among men engag;ed in manufaclure, commerce and public affairs. 
** If our country is to keep pace with others,” remarks Dr Lodge, 
*' We hRVe to provide in every pO'jt a highly educated mart, 
skilled in many business relations, as Consul, wnose duty it shall 
be to understand the conditions of each trade, to realise how it 
ifiay be improved or increased, and to make annual or more 
frequent reports, either to the Board of Trade or to local 
Chambers of Commerce, or both ’ The more administrators, 
officials and men of business we have capable of realising this 
Ideal the better it will be for our national welfare , but the best 
way to provide the educational basis has yet to be decided Dr 
Lodge suggests that commercial education must centre round a 
school of Economics—understood in its widest sense—but this 
may be doubted, and we believe that it would be better to keep 
this school out of the early stages uf the scheme Too muen 
importance seems to be attached to preliminary knowledge of 
“ Arts ” and other subjects required of students in the Com¬ 
mercial Faculty It 18 suggested that "The preparatory train¬ 
ing in fact should be a wide and comprehensive one including a 
little Science as well as a good deal of Arts " To our thinking, 
however, a little science is nut enough, and what is essential in 
the preliminary education is not the accumulation of information 
so much a^ the training of the mind to acquire and assimilate 
knowledge Geography is not to be considered as a separate 
science in the new F'aculty, and Us \arious aspects will be sur 
vcyed by the professors of history, economics and geology. Dr 
Lodge makes a number of other suggestions which, if adopted, 
will give the new Faculty a character worthy of the new 
University. 

The paper on "School Work in Relation to Business " read 
before the Society of Arts on May 8, by Sir Joshua Fitch, and 
printed in the Society's Journal for May 10, contained an ex 
prcssion uf Views with which many people will find themselves 
in agreement The fundamental idea, illustrated by reference 
to several subjects, seems to be that too much attention is given 
in schools to the application of rules and too little to the develop 
ment of common sense. 1 or instance, in arithmetic the pupils 
are given a number of empirical rules and are drilled in working 
quesl^ns based upon them, but they are taught next to nothing 
ol the theory of number or of arithmetical operations The 
average pupil is happy if the teacher will tell him whether he 
has to muluply or divide to work a simple question, and he asks 
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helplessly what rule he should use when he is given a problem. 
But the pupil who has learned arithmetic as a science rnth^ 
than as a collection of artifices for the worklpg out of 
IB in a condition in which he can find his own idsb^ 

of regarding such processes as muliiplicRtion of fncuoUf end 
extraction of square roots as a kind of numeiical codjarlog and 
legerdemain, he feels that his operations have a reasoiMle osaia. 
The advantage of such knowledge Is that it enables the pupil to 
invent hiB own method of dealing with problems and to adapt 
himself readily to any arithmetical work he may have to do 
later in a business house Arithmetic as usually taught don 
nothing but develop mechanical facility In working sums, 
whereas it ought to be used to bring out thought and inven- 
tivenesB. 

Passing lo measurements of length, volume and mass, Sir 
Joshua Fitch held with moat of ub that the metric system ought 
LO take a more prominent place in the arithmetic course than is 
usually assigned to it, because of its increaBing use both In 
science and manufactures Then geography is a subiect which 
is held in small favour in the public schools ana in mdst 
secondary schoola, yet when well taught it can be made, both 
from the educational and commercial point of view, one of the 
must fruitful of school exercises Finally, no subject consciously 
designed to meet the needs of the shop or office should be 
taught in a primary school The chief object should be educa¬ 
tion and the development of originality, rather than the acqui¬ 
sition of mformalion and manipulation of rules According to 
Sir Joshua Filch the course of work in such a school should 
include "arithmetic in its principles, rapid calculation, the 
metric system, oral and written composition, industrial geo 
graphy, and also some exercises in thinking about social 
economics and the way in which conduct and character tell 
upon the future honour and usefulness of the citizen " At the 
other end of the educational ladder are the universities, to which. 
It was held, we ought lo look for more guidance than they have 
yec eier afforded in the solution of the great problem > the 
relation of scholastic culture to the duties of active life. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

Amernan Journal of Scieuee, May —Studies of Eocene 
maininaha in ihe Marsh collection, Peabody Museum, by J, L 
Wortman —On the velocity of chemical reactions, by W 
Duane A description of two physical methods for following 
the velocity of a chemical change occurring in solution. In one 
of these the solution to be studied is placed m a wedge shaped 
hollow prism and compensated witn a similar w^ge, the 
chemical change being followed photographically A diagram 
is given showing the inversion of sugar as followed by this 
method In the second method the change of volume of the 
solution is followed in a large thermometer —The transmission 
of sound through porous malenals, by F. L Tufts —On a yoke 
with intercepted magnetic circuit for measuung hysteresis, by 
Z Crook A description of a new form of yoke possessing cer 
tain advantages over the ordinary types It practicall} a 
perfect hysteresis cycle, and can be used ror studying the 
demagnetising action of electric currents without interrupting 
the magnetic circuit or varying it by means of a solenoid — 
Mineralogical notes, by C II Warren. Crystallographic 
measurements and chemical analyses of anorthite crystals fWm 
Franklin Furnace, felspar crystals from Raven Hill, Colorado, 
iron wolframite from Dakota, and pscudomorphs of wolframite 
after schcclite from Trumbull, Conn —On the expansion of 
certain metals at high temperatures, by L Holborn and A L 
Day. Bars of metal 500 miUimeters long were used, and en 
closed in a porcelain tube heated electrically The temperatures 
were measured with the thermocouple and ranged from 250'' C. 
up 10 1000 C in the case of platinum, and in other cases to as 
high a temperature os the properties of the metal under examina¬ 
tion would permit Results are given for platinum, palladium, 
silver, nickel, constantan, wrought iron and steel 

American Journal of Matkemaiics^ xxiii 2, ApnL—The 
cross-ratio group of 120 quadratic cremona transformations of 
the plane Fart 2 Complete form system of invariants, by 
H. E SUught, 18 the continuation of a memoir by the author 
which appeared in vol xxii (pp. 343-38S) The text is accom¬ 
panied by a large number of tables —Memoir on the algebra of 
symbolic logic, by A. N. Whitehead, is a purely mathematical 
investigation, taking its rise in Boole’s laws of thought The 
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credit of Derfectinf; ite laws of operation is aasigned 10 C. S. 
Peirce ami to Schrdder. The keynote, according to the author, 
is the pitmiineDce given in his memoir to three ideas, viz that 
of the " invimanti of a function of independent variables, that 
of prime functions of independent variables,” and that of the 
theoiy of " eubstituCions ” of independent variables for inde¬ 
pendent variables. The last idea connects the algebra with the 
theory of groups and opens out a l^e held for investigation in 
that direction. The memoir, which occupies much space (27 
pp ), u to be concluded in a subsequent number.—V Snyder 
contributes a short note on a special form of annular surfaces 
—On the transitive substitution croups whose order ss a power 
of a prime number, by G. A, Miller, is a further contribution 
to a branch of mathematics for which the author has already 
done BO much excellent work. ^Geometry on the cubic scroll of 
[he second kind, by F. C. Ferry, is a hrst instalment. Its 
object is to give a dctuled treatment of several of the more 
interesting oueationa connected with the geometry of this scroll, 
and especially to consider the surfaces which can be passed 
through any curve on the scroll, so far as the order of those 
surfaces and the natures of the residual mteraections are con¬ 
cerned. References are given to many memoirs bearing on the 
subject 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Royal Society, March 7 —"On the Heal dissipated by a 
Pialinum Surface at High Temperatures Fart iv, — High- 
ressure Gases By J. E Petavel, A.M.I C.E., A M 1 E.E , 
ohn Marling Fellow of Owens College, Manchester Com¬ 
municated by Prof Schuster, F.R S. 

The rate of cooling of a hot body in gases at pressures up to 
one atmosphere has received considerable attention, but with 
regard to gases at high pressures practically no data were up to 
the present available 

The present experiments were carried out with a horizontal 
cylindrical radiator contained in a strong steel enclosure, ihe 
enclosure being maintained at about iS*" C by a water circula¬ 
tion 

It is shown that the rate at which heat 1^ dissipated by the 
radiator may be expressed by the following formula — 

where E = emissivity in CO S units = total amount of heat 
dissipated expressed in therms (water-grimme-degrees) per 
square centimetre of surface of radiator per second ./ — pressure 
in atmospheres ; -^=the temperature of the radiator minus the 
lemperature of the enclosure, or in other words the temperature 
interval in degrees Centigrade. 

The gases studied are oxygen, hydrogen, air, nitrous oxide 
and carl^n dioxide In the case of the first three the formula 
holds good btfw^en 7 and 120 atmospheres and between 100 
and 1100“C 

All the gases ittidied showed a rapid increase of the effective 
conductivity with the pressure 

Physical Society, May 10—Prof. S P. Thompson, 
president, ii^rthe chair.—A paper on applications of elastic 
solids to metrology was read by Dr Chree The object of the 
present paper is to exemplify the bearing of elasticity on physical 
measurements. Many of the results depend ultimately on .i 
)reviouB pap^ by the author, in which expressions were obtained 
or the mean strains and for the change in total volume of any 
homogeneous elastic solid acted on by any given system of 
forces throughout Its mass or over its surface. The effect 
of the pressure of a surrounding medium of constant density 
upon the shape and Volume of an isotropic iiolid is considered, 
■ind the theory u extended to the case of an aeolntropic solid 
in a medium of varying density The change in volume of the 
material of the walla of a flask containing liquid is next investi- 
and It 13 shown that the change is independent of the 
thickness of the walla, the mean expansion per unit of volume 
being inversely proportional to the whole volume Whether the 
alteration consists of an increase or a decrease depends upon the 
dimensions of the vessel We cannot, in general, determine the 
t fleet on the internal capacity of a vessel due to the pressure 
'>f contained liquid, but if the walls are coaxial right circular 
funders, the common axis being vertical, the solution is possible 
As a numerical example a glass tube 12 7 cm high, 10 cm. 
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internal diameter and 1 5 mm. thick would hold o'li grammes 
more mercury than it would if inelastic. The solution is possible 
in the case of a spherical shell, and this problem is also investi¬ 
gated in the paper. The author next considers the application of 
the theory gf elasticity to standards of length, and to give a 
more exact idea of the problems actually occurring in metrology 
he deals particularly with five forms^the sLam^d yard, the 
international prototype metre of X section, a working standard 
belonging to the Bureau International, and two deflection bars 
used in magnetometef&i Most'modern standards are supported, 
not over the whole lower surface, but cither on two symmetrical 
rollers or on three poinU. In using standards of length it is the 
horizontal projection of the graduated surface that usually cqn- 
terni us, and it is proved that unless We deal with a very long 
bar the difference t^tween the chord and the arc is very smalL 
The curvatures and lengths of bars supported in various ways, 
both loaded and unloaded, arc treated at length, and it is shown 
that by a proper arrangement of supports the alteration in length 
between two points due to bendmg can be rendered so small as 
to be of no practical importance In the metre prototypes of X 
section the divisions occur on the neutral surface and their diatanpe 
apart is unaffected by stretching of the material. In the case of 
magnetometer deflection bars it is advisable to have the magnet 
light and as near to the haras possible. Mr Watson said that it 
was usual in deducing the radius of a coil from the mcasureicent 
of its circumference with a sieel tape to diminisn the result by 
half the thickness of the tape. He would like to know if this 
was the right correction to apply. In measuring the circum¬ 
ference of a cylinder it is necessary to wind the tape in a spiral 
so as to bring the divisions side oy side. This gives a result 
which is ^00 great, and not too small as might at first sight be 
imagined Dr Lehfeldt asked if the work of the author could be 
used to determine the pressure corrections of Ihennometers He 
would like to ask why it was necessary to use supports instead 
of allowing a standard to rest on a flat suifKe. The 
chairman said that the paper was important ^ because of its 
bearing on the question of the relation between the units of 
different nations. He drew attention to the alteration of iho 
factor converting metres into inches, and asked if it was due to 
alterations in the properties of matter or to errors of observation 
The two legal dennitions of the gallon differ by an appreciable 
amount, and it would be interestjng to know if this diwreponcy 
could be due to changes in the volume of mea3Uf<;s di|g lo the 
liquids contained by them Dr. Chree, iifireply lo Mr. Walson, 
>;aid the correction would depend upon the diameter measured, 
because that determinad the curvature of the tape and, there¬ 
fore, the stretching produced In reply to Mr Campbell, (he 
auchor stated that direct experiments had been niade upon the 
bending of bars and they agreed well with theory. The eorrecUon. 
formula obtained for a .thermonueler is similar to the ordinary 
one used A bar is usually supported so as to remove ibe udi 
certainly of ibe disinbution of surface preasure when i| rests on 
a flat surface not a true pUne.i Ifi lepiy to the preokteut, 1^. 
Chree said that the alteration,of cqnveiUl^jOMItCs. 

into inches was probably due to enodpt of W Re¬ 
count of the width of the dmsjoiui standard Vted, and on 

account of the difficulty of obtoiD^ng the box at tiTe ttandard 
temperature of 62“ F —A paper by J. Roae-,[nnes aitd frof. S. 
Vnung, on the thermal properties of isopentane compued With 
Ihobc of normal pentane, was read by Rose-lnnes. In 
previous papers the authors have loveflklgpted expenmentaUy 
the thermal properties of isopentane and normal pentane and 
have stated certain conclusions from their obseivationa 
The present paper gives the conqlusions reached* after a 
more exhaustive examination of the ex|ieiimfft(4l results 
of the former papers The quantity RT 
and temperature is called the departure frorh Bdykk*s 
that point, and it is found that there is a constbnt ratio 
tween the departures from Boyle’? Law of uopenlanc ^nd 
normal pentane at the name volume and teoineviUHM 
To test the law a probable value Qf the ralio was 
and by means of it a large number of values of fiv 
tane were calculated from results for normal pentan^ 
calculated values fall upon the same curve as the 
values and agree with them to within abgut 1 per cent^Jng 
authors are confirmed in their previous conclusion (hat, the 
difference of pressure between two isomeric substances thf 
same temperature and volume involves the samv, Opwer of 
the density as the first deviation from Boyle’s Law, the 
second power, Mr J. M. Gray said the numberx obtained 
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would be VAluable lo him &nd he would make use of them in 
kis calculations, He was soiry, however, that the authors had 
dealt with empirical formulae instead of rational formulae de- 
ducible from the theory of gases Dr. Chree asked how the 
temperatures were measured Mr, Rose-lnnes said that re¬ 
course had been had to empirical fornmle l>ecause they found 
theoretical formulae useless He gave examples of the failure 
of well known equations to saiisfy experimental results. The 
temperatures were measured with a constant volume air ther¬ 
mometer, a small correction less than the errors of experiment 
being employed 10 reduce the readings to the thermodynamic 
scale.—The Society then adjourned until May 31 

Chemical Society, May 2.—Prof. Emerson Reynolds, 
jneaident, m the chair,—The following papers were read .— 
The synthetical formation of Lridged-ring^ Part i Some 
derivatives of bicyclopeniane, by W H, Perkin, jun , and J. F. 
Thorpe, TrimethylketobicyclopcntancdicarboKylic acid, 

C(COaH) CMe.COaH 
CMe/ I I 

^CH-CO 

when digested with potash, yields the lactone of trimethyl- 
hydroxy butane tricarboxylic acid, 


CO 




O—C(CO,H) CHMe COgH 


'^CH, CMe^ 

the anhydride of which is converted into (he anhydride of a 
stereolsomcric acid by distillation. Kthyl dimetlwldicarboxy 
^CtCOgEi) CH(COaEt)a 


trimethylenemalonate, CMc, 


, is siml- 


^CH.COjEt 

larly hydrolysed by poiai>h giving the lactones of the two isonienc 
dlmelhylhydroxybutanetncarboxylic acids, 

C(COyH) CHa.COall 


and 


CO< 

CllaCMca 

COnH.ClI.CMe, 


I ,CH.CHj,.COaH. 

0 -»CO- 


—Lead silicates in relation to pottery manufacture, by T E 
Thorpe and C Simnionds Lead silicates or borosihcates, or 
complex ailicatei of lead and oilier metals, can be used instead 
of the oxides or carbonates as a means of introducing lead into 
pottery glazes It is generally recognised that the employment 
of lead silicates fur this purpose on ihe Continent has greatly 
tended tn minimise the risk of lead-poisoning 1 this is due to 
the fact th^t the lead silicates used in the continental factories 
arc of a high degree of insolubility so for as the lead is con¬ 
cerned On examining a number of lead silicates used or pro¬ 
posed for use in England, many were found to be as easily 
attacked by dilute acids as the oxides or carbonates. The con¬ 
dition on which the insolubiliiy of the lead depends was found 
lo be, primarily, the existence of a certain ratio between the 
whole of the b^e-oxides, on the one hand, and the whole of 
the Bcid-oxidea on the other Provided that this ratio, 

nuinl>er of acid molecules 

number of base molecules’ 

falls within certain dehnite limits, the amount of lead extracted 
by dilute acids, such as the hydrochloric acid in the gastric 
juice, is always small.—The preparation and properties of 2 • 6- 
dibromo-4-nitrosophenol, by M U. Forster and W Robertson. 
This substance is prepared by the action of potassium hypo- 
bromile on ] " * ...... 

a number ol 

toluene, by W. P. Wynne 

Geologlecl Socleiy, April 24,—Mr, J J H. Teall, 
V.P.R S , president, m the chair.—Notes on two we 11 -sec110ns, 
"by the Rev R Aahmgton Hullen The well-seciion at Soulh- 
wirk passes through sand and gravel, &c., 34 feet, London 
play 75 feet, Woolwich and Reading beds 56 feet 9 inches, and 
Thanet sand 36 feet 6 inches, into chalk which was bored lo a 
depth of 148 feet. The well-seclion at Dallinghoo post-ofHce, 
near Wickham Market (Suffolk), penetrated 53 feet of blue 
chalky boulder-clay, into 20 feet of sand and gravel, water being 
found at a depth of 79 feet —On the geological and physics 
development of Antigua, by Prof. J W. Spencer. Antigua and 
Barbuaa rise from the bank which occupies the north-eastern 
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I pa rani trosu phenol m potassium l^droxide solution ; 
of its denvaiives are described,—The chlorination of 


portion of the chain of the Leuer Antillesu Thft> patrt 6f the 
bank on which these two islands are founded is submerged to 
the very uniform depth of about 100 feet, but from other island- 

a s It Is se{)irat^ by depressions of iSoo to 3500 feet. It Ife 
ided from the erosion-ieaiures of the region that the r^on 
was an extensive land-surface, probably at least 2000 feet higher 
than now, during the Mio-Pliocene period, and was reduced by 
denudation to a com|>arative1y low elevaiion beforU the close 
that time This was followed by a submergence (the FriaFs 
Mill) to a depth of 300 feet below the present altitude. At the 
close of the Pliocene period there was another elevation to an 
extent probably exceeding ^000 feet, os shown by the channels 
on the submarine plateau between Antigua and Guadeloupe. 
Thu did not continue sufficiently long to complete the dissection 
of the tablelands, and consequently the Antigua-Barbuda moss 
remains intact. Then followed a subsidence culminating in a 
75-foot submergence, a re-elevation to 100 feet above the present 
level, when the shallow channels in the submarine bank were 
formed, and possibly one or two other small movements.—On 
the geological and physical development of Guadeloupe, by 
Prof. J W Spencer The Guadeloupe group is separated from 
the Antigua and Dominica groups by depressions aooo feet deep 
Much of Guadeloupe itself consists of eruptive rocks, evidently 
as old as the igneous base of Antigua The land-surfiace during 
the Mio-Pliocene period appears to have been aooo feet above 
the present level, but it was submerged 200 feet at the close of 
the Pliocene period during the accumulation of the Lafonde and 
l/ower Petit Bourg gravels and loams There was a re-elevation 
of about 30Q0 feet in the early Pleistocene period, and during 
this epoch Ehphas could have crossed from the continent. 
This was followed by a depression to 100 feet or more below 
the present level, a re-elevation to 150 feet, submergence below 
the present level with growth of corals, and the elevation of 
these to six or eight feet above the sea —On the geological and 
physical development of Anguilla, St. Martin, St, Bartholomew 
and Sombrero, by Prof. J W Spencer Deep channels, not 
less than 1800 feet deep, separate the bank on which this group 
is founded from the l^nks to the north and south The St 
Martin plateau was a land-surface throughout the Mio-Pliocene 
period, during the earlier part of which it appears to have stood 
2500 feet above its present level, and was probably connected 
with the now neighbouring insular masses, from which it was 
disconnected by denudation during a very long period of atmo- 
aphenc activity, followed by a subsidence, so as to bring the 
present surface of the submarine banks to a level so low that 
the undulating features of a base-level of erosion could be formed 
on them; for, during the period when the deep and broad 
depressions on the Antillean chain were being fashioned, the 
now isolated island-groups stood out as table-mountains, which 
were slowly being talen away by atmospheric agents. There 
was next a subsidence to about 200 feet below the present level, 
about the close of the Plioccne period, followed by a re-elevation 
to 3000 feet, as shown within the area, but in reality much 
more It was during this early ^och of the Pleistocene that 
the great rodents described by Prof, Cope reached here from 
South America, but the race continued to live here sufficiently 
long to give rise lo distinct species —On the geological and 
physical development of the St. Christopher Chain and Saba 
Banks, by Prof. J. W. Spencer. The St Christopher (St 
Kitts) ridge rises from 2000 to 2800 feet above the submarine 
Antillean plateau, and is for the most part covered with shallow 
water, except between St, Kitts and Montserrat, where a 
depression reaches 2592 feet, and between Statia (St Eustacius) 
and Saba, where it reaches 1200 feet Relics of old igneous 
formations are found on the islands, but in roost places they ore 
covered by more recent Volcanic formations. The group appears 
to have had the same physical history os the neighbouring 
groups of islands. 

May 8-—Mr J J. H. Teall, V.P.R,S., president, in the chair. 
—The influence of the winds upon climate during the Pleistocene 
epoch; a paleeo-meteorological explanation of some geological 
problems, bv F W, Harmer. The views taken in tms paper 
afford a simpler explanation of geological facts than those 
usually adopted Instead of supposing that the climatic changes 
of the Great Ice Age, several times recurrent at intervals of a 
few thousand years, were due to astronomical or physical causes, 
it is suggested that the climate of the northern hemisphere bfeing, 
from some unexplained cause^ colder than that of our era, con¬ 
ditions of comparative warmth or cold may have been more or 
less local, affecting the great continental areas at different periods. 
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Bniomolo^CAl Society', May i.^The Rev Canon 
W. W. Fowitr, preaident, in the chair.—Mr C. G. Barrett 
exhibited for Mr. H. W. Vivian,a specimen of Xyhphasia 
iatiriHa^ Hufn., a $pecies not hitherto recorded in the 
British Ulands, taken in South Wales by Mr. W. £. R. Allen , 
also Deiofeia pukhti(a^ from the same diatrlot : Dianfhecia 
luUagOi var._ barnihi^ from one of the islands off ihe 
Glamoreanshire coast, and varieties of EupUhecia virgaureata^ 
much mackened. E, iariciaiat E la/yra/a and E. exigunta^ 
taken by Mr. Vivian —Mr. M. Jacoby exhibited specimens 
of Hthocflpns gigas^ L , from Mashonaland, and Silpha 
Foirm., from Patagonia —Sir George Hampson 
exhibited two females of an apterous Lastocampid from the 
Transvaal, with cocoon and ova bred by Colonel J. M Fawcetr, 
^th Lancers. The larva is very much like that of the British 
Laiiocampa rubi. The female does not emerge from the 
cocoon, its antennae being aborted and all the joints coalesced 
with a flabellate organ with slight atrix indicating the joints ; 
the fore tibite short with traces of tibial claws The male is 
unknown.—Mr. H- St. J. Donisthorpe exhibited specimens of 
Rip€rua f&m/mi, Newst , a coccid new to Bniain, taken among 
Lassus nigvr Portland in April 1900—Mr C P Pickclt 
exhibited aberrations and varieties of Lycaena bellargus, L 
corydon and L, astrurchu taken by him in August 1900 at 
Folkestone and Dover —Mr H Goss exhibited a gynandro 
morphous specimen of Lycaena beilargus which he had 
taken at Reigate in June 1900. It had the characters 
of a male in the right wings, and the characters of a female 
in the left wings, which were, however, not entirely free 
from the blue scales of the male.—Dr Chapman exhibited a 
cocoon of Antheraea mylitta and a fimt from Rcdhill-two 
objects with practically nothing in common Whilst dissenting 
in ioto from those who see nothing in many cases of mimicry 
but accidental resemblance, he presented them with this as a 
case undoubtedly in accordance with their views, the cocoon 
and the flint being remarkably alike —Prof Puulton exhibiled 
an apparatus invented by him to determine the strength of the 
formic acid discharged by the ant in defence of its nest A dis¬ 
cussion followed, in which Prof. Hudson Beare said he had 
found his skin affected by Formica rufa, and Mr. Donisthorpe 
that the skin had been removed from his hand and his gloves 
burnt in patches after being placed in the nest of the same 
Species —Mr. ¥ Enock exhibited numerous specimens illustra- 
livc Af the metamorphoses of dragon-flies,—Mr. Enock read a 
paper entitled “The Metamorphoses of .hschna cyanea, illus¬ 
trated by the electric lantern with photographs taken from life “ 

—Sir George Hampson, Dart , communicated a paper on the 
classification of a new family of the Lepidoptera ; Mr. Martin 
Jacoby a paper entitled “ A further contribution to the know¬ 
ledge of African Phytophagous Coleoplera” ; and Mr Gilbert 
Arrow a paper entitled “ The Carabid genus Pheropsophiis ; 
notes and descriptions of new species.” 

Mathematical Society, May 9 —Dr Hobson, K R S , 
president, in the Chair —Major MacMahon, R A , F R S , com¬ 
municated tWP notes, on the senes whose terms arc the cubes and 
higher powers of the binomial coefficients and a case of algebraic 
partitionment.—Mr. J B Dale read a paper on the product of 
two spherical surface harmonics and Mr. H. M Macdonald 
communicated a note on the zeros of the spherical harmonic 
Ph“'”(/i).—A note on a property of recurring series by Mr, G B 
Mathews, FR. S , was communicated from the chair 

Royal Meteorological Society, May 15 —Mr. W, H Lhnes, 
president, in the chair —Mr Rupert T. Smith read a paper on 
the periodkiLy of cyclonic winds, which was the result of a 
discussion of his own observations made in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham during the twenty-six years 1S74-1S99 The 
equinoxes do not appear to be very stormy periods, but from the 
author's tables it is shown that the greatest frequency and force 
of cyclonic wind occurs some two weeks before the spring 
equinox and some three weeks after the autumn equinox — 
Mr W Marriott gave an account of the bequest by the late 
Mr. G J. Symons, F.K S , to the Royal Meteorological Society 
By his will Mr Symons l^queathed to the Society his Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, the gold Albert Medal awarded to him 
by the Society of Arts, the testimonial album presented to him 
in 1879 by ibe fellows of the Royal Meteorological Society, and 
the sum of 2Q0/. , as well as such of his books, pamphlets, maps I 
, and photographs of which there were no copies in the Society’s 
library, Mr. Marriott stated that from Mr. Symons's valuable 
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collection he had selected for the Society over 5000 books and 
pamphlets and about 900 photografths A large number of 
the books were old and rare works, 750 bearing dates previous 
to 1800, while 8 were as early as the Aftcenth century. By 
this bequest the Royal Meteorological Society now possesses 
the most complete and extensive meteorological horary in 
existence. 

Cambridge. 

Philosophical Society, May 6 —Prof. A Macahster in the 
chair —The oscillations of a fluid in an annular trough, by Mr 
B Cookson —Some experiments upon beams under endlong 
compression, by Mr. H E Wimperis —Liveingite, a new 
mineral from the bmnenthal, by Messrs R. H Solly and 
H Jackson This new mineral, to which the name “ Liveingite ” 
has been given in honour of Prof G. D. Liveing, F R S , is a 
new member of the group of sulpharsenitea of lead which com¬ 
prise SartontePbS-»■ AsjSj. Rathite 3PbS-l-aAsi^Sa, Dufrenoysile 
zPbS+AbaSj and JorcUnile 4PbS + A9aSa —Note on the mag¬ 
netic deflection of kathode rays, by Mr H A Wilson In this 
note the results of measurements of the magnetic deflection of 
kathode rays proceeding from kathodes ol dilTerent metals are 
recorded The results show that ejm is independent of the 
nature of the metal forming the kathode.— On the diminution of 
the poltiilial difference between the electrodes of a vacuum tube 
protiuLcd by a magnetic force at the kathode, by Mr J E. 
yVliny —An attempt to discover radiation from the surface of 
metals carrying alternaLing currents of high frequency, by 
Mr O W Richardson The experiments were suggested by 
the corpuscular theory of the conduction of electricity in metals 
The radiation expected was of the nature of secondary Rontgen 
rays It was sought to detect this by its photographic effect 
and by the conductivity it would produce in (he surrounding 
air The maximum current density at the surface of the wires 
used was 130,000 amperes per sq cm and was produced by the 
dischari^e of two Leyden jars connected to an induction coil. 

A sensitive method was used to detect the leak, which was 
shown to be not greater than that generally present in air 

Duhi in 

Royal Dublin Society, February 20 —Mr J. Holms 
I'ollok in the chair —In the absence of Prof W F. Barrett, 
F R S , Mr. R J Moss read a piaper by the Rev II V. 
Gill, S J , on the stratified discharge in Geiasler tubes, which 
was communicated to the Society by Prof Barrett —^Prof J 
Joly, F R S , read a note on the pseudo-opacity of anatase 

March 20—Sir Howard Grubb, F. R S , in the chair.—Sir 
Howard Grubb read a paper on a new collimating telescope 
sight for large and small ordnance —A paper entitled “Varia¬ 
tion-Germinal and Environmental,” ny Prof. J. C Ewart, 
F K S , was communicated by Prof D. f Cunningham, F R S 
—Mr J, Holms Pollok read a paper on a new Ihermo-chemical 
nutation —Prof W N. Hartley, F.R S , presented a paper on 
the condiLipns of equilibrium of hy^oscopic and deliquescent 
salts of copper, cobalt and nickel —X)r. Vv E. Adeney read a 
paper on ultra-violet spark spectra from the Rowland’s spectro 
meter in the Royal University of Ireland —Prof W. F Barrett, 
F R S , exhibited a aeries of recent radiographs 

April 17 —The Earl of Kosse in the chair —Prof J Joly, 
F R S , read a paper describing a new form of electric furnace 
The furnace consista of a fire-clay crucible in the walls of 
which a platinum wire, wound in the form of a spiral, is imbedded 
and through which a current is passed. Very high temperatuntfe, 
up to the softening of the clay, are obtainable, A pattern in 
which the charged crucible is placed within an outer fire cUy 
vessel or muffle, heated as described, is recommended Here the 
crucible may be of platinum or any rdfractory material A reflector 
surrounds the muffle. A minute pattern was also shown in 
operation designed to give an intense local temperature in certain 
experiments on the viscosity of silicates. These furnaces are 
sutficientlv durable to be of value in many experiments where a 
prolonged high temperature is roquired, controlablc with con¬ 
siderable accuracy and free from flame contamination —Prof. 
Joly also read a paper on a new method of identifying minerals 
in rock-sections by their birefringence The degree of thinness 
which it is necessary to confer upon -sections is attended 
with the evil that the value of bireftitigence as a means of 
diagnosis is largely restricted to substances of hi^h birefringence, 
the polarisation colours of many of the most important rock- 
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forming mincraU lhu9 being but little diPfereniiated To over 
come this difficulty, while preserving to the section the desirable 
transparency, the author, by a simple addition to the petro¬ 
logical microscope, sends the polarised ray twice through the 
section This Is accomplished by means of an opaque illifmin 
ator, an arrangement furnished by many makers, consisting of an 
altachment above the objective, containing a totally rellecling 
prism illuminated by light received through a frontal aperture, 
and transmitting the ray downwards through the objective on 
the object being examined, from the surface ol which it is reflected 
again into the microscope In the present application of the 
illuminator to the pclrulogical microscope a nicoL is attached 
over ihe aperture, and the ray totally reflected and transmitted 
downwards within the objective is (sensibly) plane polarised 
Beneath the rock section a small mirror of speculum metal or 
silver IS placed The ray after its first passage through the 
crystal under c'taminalion is reflected by this mirror, and ihe 
incidence being nearly normal is again returned through the 
crystal, thus traversing it twice before reaching the eye It can 
be demonstrated, with a double image prism and by colour ob 
servations on a plate of selenite overlapped upon itself, that the 
loss of phase does not interfere with the accuracy of the method 
This mode of examination at once introduces discriminative 
differences into the tints of many important substances, as the 
monoclinic and trichnic felspars, quartz, &.C , all former differ 
ences of retardation being, in fact, doubled in amount —Prof 
Hugh Ryan read a paper on the synthesis of glucosides, and, 
in conjunction with Mr W Sloan Mills, one on the synthesis 
of galaclosides —Mr K J Moss made some interesting exneri 
ments with liquid air by means of the Hampson gas liquefying 
apparatus 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 13 —M Fouqu^ in the chair 
—On a perfectly astatic galvanometer, by M Lippmann The 
needle of the galvanometer described is mounted in such a way 
that It can be placed m the plane of the magnetic meridian and 
under the action of the current tends to move parallel to itself 
Under these conditions the earth’s field exerts no (»pjx>sing force 
to the action of the current, and the apparatus is perfectly 
astatic —On the theorems of Hugoniot, the lemmas of M 
Hadamard, and the propagation of waves in viscous fluids, by 
M P Duhem —On the real integrals of differential equations 
of the first order in the neighlxiurhood of a singular point, hy 
M. Ilcnri Dulac —On certain involutive lelalions, by M 
Maurice Leheuvre —On a problem of d’Alembert, by M F 
Siacci —On an experiment in electrical osdllaiions, by M II 
PelUt —The permeability of nickel steels in intense fields, 
by M Ren^ Faillot 1 hree classes were examined—irre¬ 
versible bleels, reversible steels, and steels containing small 
auantiLies of chromium and manganese besides nickel In 
the first of these the magnetic permeability sensibl) increased 
In the intense fields , m ihe second case, the reversible 
stbel, the permeability attained a value of 119 for a field of 
4QOO C G S units, and remained practically constant up to 
30,000 units —On the laws of oulnow of air in musical in 
stJfuments, by M Firmin Larroque -On the aromatic organo- 
niagnesmm Compounds, by MM Tissier and Oujgnard It is 
shown that the halogen benzene derivatives react with magne 
num in' a manner exactly analogous with the halogen compound 
of the fatty senes As examples of the generalit> of this 
method, the preparation of tripnenyl-caibinol, dimelhylphenvl- 
corbinol and di^enyl-ethylone 4Ue desertbed In all cases the 
yields are nearly tfieoretK^.-^'^e decomposition of albumin 
Olds into protopWmidea, by M, A Etard Decalcified bone, 
submitted to a simpk hydrolysis, gives three groups of sub¬ 
stances glycocoll, leucine and a little tyrosine, a syrupy 
matenal'yery soluble in methyl alcohol; and a substance quite 
insoluble in methyl alcohol The Just compound has been 
analysed and is named boi osieoplasmide —differences in the 
corustituhon of the bile according to the age and fatty state of 
the aiumal, by M. R. L. Craciunu.—On the phosphonc acid of 
the soil, by M. Th. Schloesme, lun. An examination of the 
amount of phosphates removable from certain soils by repeated 
extraction >#lth water —On the composition of amblygonite, by 
M Henn Lune —Histological researches on the sporulatlon of 
yeasts, by M. A. Guilliemiond. Ai the moment 0/ sporulation 
there appears to be a sort of solution of the red grains contained 
m the vacuoleep these bodies appeanng to bchaVe in some 
respecls as a reserve material 
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A NEW TREATISE ON PHYSICS. 

A Ttiaiise on Physics. By Prof. Andrew Gray, F.R.S. 
Vol, 1. Pp. xxiii + 6d8. (London ; J. and A Churchill, 
1901.) Price ISJ. 

BRIEF abstract of the contents of this book will 
suffice to show at once the enormous amount of 
inforKnatlort it contains and the labour which has been 
expended on its production. Its aim is to provide a 
treatise on phys^ics which may serve for those who, 
beginning at the elements of the subject, wish to have in 
one book an account of theoretical and experimental 
physics which may be sufficient for most practical pur¬ 
poses of scientific and technical education/' Accordingly, 
the first volume conta.ns nearly 700 pages devoted to 
dynamics and the properties of matter. 

The book commences with an account of the funda¬ 
mental units of measurement. Then comes a long 
chapter of nearly 10b pages given to kinematics ; this 
is followed by chapters on dynamics, work and energy ; 
after this we have statics of solids and fluids, gravitational 
attraction! astronomical dynamics, and the tides The 
theory of elasticity Alls some 70 pages, to be followed 
by 30 pages on capillarity, while the book closes with a 
very short section on measurements and instruments 
As a book of reference* a kind of encyclopaedia of physics, 
the work will be most useful, whether a student who 15 
really beginning the subject would profit by the attempt 
to peruse it is perhaps open to doubt For such a student 
the whole is too condensed, the range of subjects 
enumerated above is ordinarily dealt with in some six or 
eight different books, and though there is much force in 
Prof Gray's protest against *‘the division of a great 
subject like physics into isolated compartments," yet most 
beginners will find that the subjects dealt with need a 
fuller treatment than Prof Gray can give them, at least 
£0 far as their elementary parts are concerned 

It should be noted that the book contains no exan'iples 
for the student to work nut. Now while at Cambridge 
the practice oPsetting probleibs may be earned too far, 
most teachers will agree that it is only by practice in 
working examples that the fundamental laws of a subject 
such as dynamics can be driven home to an ordinary 
student An^'^ngineer has to apply his mathematics to 
the questions^which are brought before him for solution 
in his practice. The problems of the examination room 
differ, no doiU)t, in a marked degree from those which 
occur in real life, but a man who has been trained to 
their solbtiob has a better chance of success when he is 
faced by some practical difficulty to which he must apply 
his mathematics than one whose training has consisted 
solely in studying the book work of his subject. How¬ 
ever considerations such as these deal with the general 
scheme of the work, they do not touch the question, how 
the scheme has been earned out. 

In looking at a new book on dynamica.lhe reader turns 
naturally to the sections dealing with the laws of motion, 
and here the treatment might, we think, be clearer. 

The ideal of inertia, mass, momentum, force, are not 
easily grasped by a beginner. Prof. Gray commences 
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by the consideration of stress, the mutual action between 
two iKidies whose relative motions are undergoing change; 
he then goes on to Newton's first law, in which the word 
“force" IS introduced; it would be well to explain that 
the “impressed forces" of the law constitute one aspect 
of the stress which has been discussed just previously, 
indeed it may perhaps be questioned whether it is 
desirable to introduce the term stress at all in this con¬ 
nection. Strictly, a stress is measured by the force 
applied per unit of area : it has the dimensions of force 
divided by the square of a length, and we might more 
strictly call the mutual action between a falling body and 
the earth a force rather than a stress. 

We then have a section on inertia or mass, and here 
Prof Gray does not seem quite happy in his treatment. 
We are told that we get the idea of inertia from the 
observation “ chat different bodies have, when placed in 
what we are justifled by experience in regarding as the 
same circumstances., difleient accelerations" Then we 
arc to take the inertia of a body “as a measure of the 
quantity of matter in the body or, as it is called, the 
body's mass, and we shall see (§ 144) that the comparison 
of masses thus obtained must agree with that earned out 
by weighing " Again, the inertias of two bodies are com¬ 
pared by comparing the accelerations produced by 
applying to each in turn for one second a spring with a 
given stretch ; the inertias are said to be inversely as 
the accelerations Thus inertia is used throughout as 
equivalent to mass or quantity of matter, and practically 
the second law of motion, which, however, is not intro¬ 
duced until a later stage, is assumed ; the spring with a 
given stretch exerts a deflnite force, and this force is 
equal to the produce of the inertia and acceleration 

Such a treatment is open to criticism ; for one thing 
the experiment suggested is an almost impossible one to 
pei-form , it is better either to start from some such state¬ 
ment as that whenever two bodies are moving under 
conditions in which each is free from all action, except 
that which arises from the second body, all the circum¬ 
stances of the motion are consistent with the supposition 
that the ratio of the two accelerations is a constant, and 
to define this constant as the reciprocal of the ratio of the 
masses 

If It be objected, as perhaps it fairly may be,^Lhat the 
conditions assumed are never realised, we may have 
recourse to experiments with an apparatus such as Prof 
Hicks's ballistic balance, in which two bodies swingingas 
pendulums are allowed to impinge directly in such a way 
that they are both brought to rest; experiments with this 
show at once that the ratio of the two velocities with 
which the bodies are moving at the moment of impact is 
a constant so long as the bodies remain unchanged. We 
define the ratio of the masses of the bodies as the 
reciprocal of this constant, and thus we obtain a means of 
comparing masses without the introduction of the idea of 
force moreover, It is easy to pass naturally from this 
to the idea of mass defined as measuring the quantity of 
matter in the body. 

Thus, having obtained a knowledge of mass and velocity, 
we can introduce the idea of force as” the time rate of 
change of momentum, using Newton's second law to 
define and measure force 

Prof. Gray is careful to explain that he does not look 
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Upon fbrco as a cauie of motion, Thus* § 138, when 
dealing with a simple pendulum, he writes * '* The idea 
that T ** (ofvtain quantities appeanng in his equations) 
"on the left denote forces in the sense of causes of motion 
and that the expression on the right are eftects is a 
fa]lat:y.‘’ He does, however, permit himself to speak of 
stresses as causing motion ; it would surely be h^ter to 
avoid the idea of causation entirely; it is doubtful if 
anything is gained by the distinction between " stress," 
as used by Prof. Gray, and "force.” The term stress 
does, it IS true, call attention to the fact that the action it 
denotes is a mutual one between two or more bodies, and 
this IS wanting in the term force. Still, is is difficult to 
be consistent in the matter , thus, § 146, in dealing with 
Atwood's machine, we read, "putting t for the mass- 
acceleration dug to the force applied to either mass ”—the 
italics are not in the original. AVhen once it has been 
explained that forces arq measured by mass-accelerations, 
might we not write more simply and with equal effect the 
words, putting T for the tension of the string ? 

Observation shows us that in many cases the mass- 
acceleration of a particle is a constant; if we know the 
value of this constant from the conditions of the problem 
we can, having given the initial conditions, determine the 
motion ; we say, for brevity, that the particle is moving 
under a constant force, In other cases, it has been observed 
that the mass-acceleration is a known function of the 
position of the particle relative to other panicles This 
function can often be calculated without any knowlegdeof 
the velocity or acceleration of the particle , thus, if there 
be a second particle at a distance r from the first, each 
will have a mass-acceleration towards the other equal 
to mm'lf* where m and m' are the masses of the two 
particles. This is the force under which either particle 
moves. Having given this force, by equating it to the 
mass-acceleration, and solving the equations we can 
determine the motion. Thus the resolution of any 
problem of motion of a particle falls into three parts . 
(1) We determine from the conditions the mass-accelera¬ 
tion in each of three rectangular directions; (2) We 
equate these to the analytical expression giving these 
mass-accelerations in terms of the coordinates of the 
particle and their differential coefficients with respect to 
the time ; (3) We solve the resulting equations. 

We may consistently employ the name force for the 1 
quantities determined under (i), and indeed may speak 
of them as the forces impressed on the particle without 
implying chat they are the causa of Che motion. This is 
done in the later sections of the chapter. One other 
criticism occurs in connection with the sections of the 
book immediately under review. F^oL Gray writes, § 134, 

" The word weight is used 10 two senses, in the sense of 
the quantity of matter in a body, and sometimes, though 
perhaps more rarely, in popular language as the down- 
wa^ force of gravity on a body m certain specified 
Lircumstances. It seems impossible to discard the former 
use of the term even in scientific speech, and therefore 
we shall use the word generally in this sense and in the 
latter sense speak of the gravity of a body ” 

Again, in the next section we And the sentence, " We 
may take the inertia of a body as the measure of the 
quantity of matter in the body or, as it is called, the 
body's mass.” 
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Thus weight and mass are to be used as synonymous^ 
contrary to the practice of writers on dynamics during 
many years past. Such a change, unless the groupdi for it 
be very strong, must lead only to confusion, and the fact 
that weight is used ambiguously in daily life la hardly a 
satisfactory reason for the innovation which has been 
adopted. 

We have referred at length to these few pages of the 
work because of the importance of the fundamental ideas 
and conceptions with which they deal. It is impossible 
to deal with the rest in the same manner, nor, indeed, is it 
necessary. The reader will find the book a storehouse of 
valuable information, which is generally put clearly and 
well ; experience alone will show whether or no it is 
useful for students beginning at the elements of 
the subject." However this may be, the book should- 
be found in every physical library^ and is sure to be 
frequently consulted. 


TROPICAL CRUSTACEANS, 

The Stalk-eyed Crustacea of British Guiana, West Indies, 
and Bermuda By Charles G. Young, M A, M.D , 
Dublin, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, lately of 
the British Guian.! Medical Service. 8vo. Pp. xix-l-514 ; 
7 plates, coloured, and numerous outlines (London : 
Watkins, 1900,) Price I2 j, 6 d, net. 

ROM the equator to thirty-five degrees north the 
western Atlantic, with its neighbouring shores and 
rivers, can supply a group of stalk-eyed Crustacea not 
easily surpassed in interest by such a fauna from any 
other region in the world. The descriptions relating to 
this group lie scattered over numerous treatises. Dr. 
C. G, Young has conceived the meritorious idea of bring¬ 
ing them together under one cover. He modestly speaks 
of his performance as a hand-list for the use of collectors. 
Handiness and usefulness should therefore be among its 
characteristic features As it lays no claim to originality, 
the virtues of accuracy, completeness and condensation 
might have been expected. In place of these there is 
offered to the student a volume expansively and ex¬ 
pensively printed; serious omissions are balanced by a 
parade of unneeded trivialities ; whilst from one end to 
the other slovenliness prevails in the use of older 
authorities and neglect or ignorance of those that are 
more recent. Like Che curate with a questionable egg at 
an episcopal breakfast table, one might say of this book 
that " parts of it are good, my lord,” but no one can tell 
which parts without consulting the very authorities which 
its publication presumes to be out of reach. 

The first page includes an old definition of the class 
Crustacea, informing us that in these animals the body is 
"composed of segments, in general very distinct, motile,” 
and this is followed by hundreds of pages dealing with 
crabs, in which, as Dr. Young well knows,for many or most 
of the component segments the distinctness is almost null 
and the motility ” absolutely mV. The end of the story 
is on a par with its beginning. It treats of the Squillidae, 
and describes four species, adopting the synopsis of the 
genera from the work of Brooks on the Challenger 
Stomatopoda, but calmly assigning to the genus Squilla 
two species which, according^,to that very synopsis, belong 
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to Lytlo«<|ullltt. The disduiiioffi of a true Squilla from 
the coAit of Yucatan by J. £. Ivei in 1891, and the truly 
valuable^ report on the Stomatopoda of the Ai&afrvss by 
Dr. R. Payne Bigelow in 1894, were evidently unknown 
to Dr. Youn^. Naturally, therefore, he leaves unnoticed 
the spedei new or old in this or other orders recorded 
by those two writers. Perhaps his attention was too 
much concentrated on older essays, and, as these are 
often much lest accessible than modern treatises, such a 
fault would deserve to be leniently regarded. It was, 
indeed, with some eagerness ihat the present reviewer, 
on first opening the book, turned to the excellent index 
for the name Glypturus, Of this genus Miss Mary J, 
RathbuD last year published a new species from Brazil. 
That is not in the region with which Dr. Young’s work 
IS concerned, but the genus was established long ago 
by Stimpson in the Proctedings of the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences, vol. i. p 46, 1866, with repetition m the 
Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, 
vol X. p. 120, 1874, fora species “not uncommon among 
the Florida Keys.” Of this Dr. Young has nothing to 
tell us. He mentions, indeed, two species of the same 
family, Callianassa occidentalism Bate, and Callianassa 
major, Say, but he was obviously not in a position to 
inform his readers that Stimpson instituted the genus 
Callichirus to receive Say’s species, and he does not take 
the trouble to tell them that Bate’s species was founded 
on a single leg, which left Bate himself doubtful as to its 
generic position. 

On generic and specific names and lists of synonyms 
there are various opinions, but most naturalists agree 
that quoted names had better be quoted correctly, and 
that an author would do well not only to verify his refer¬ 
ences, but to give others a reasonable chance of verifying 
them after him, Dr Young’s adhesion to these views 
may be complete in principle, but is made very doubtful 
by his practice The scope of his work scarcely required 
a “synonymy” for the term Brachyura, still he has 
been pleased to give one It leads off with the informa¬ 
tion that the word was adopted by * Leach, Latreille, 
Dana, Linn^, Claus, Haswell, Miers,’ Lump’s name as a 
centrepiece jeminding one of those Welsh genealogies 
which are reputed to have Adam halfway down the 
ancestral line, Where and when Linnaeus changed his 
Canen Brackyuri into Brachyura we are not told, and 
are never likely to be. The synonymy continues in 
separate Tines with '‘Brachyura, H. Milne Edwards,’ 
* Canen Brachyun, Lamarck,’ ' Kin tognatham Fabncjus,’ 
*Telro£oaastoma' bracketed with * Trigonostoma, Macleay.’ 
Here agafh we are not told when it was that Fabneius 
changed the Kleistagnatha of his Supplementum into 
Klistognatha, and as for the implied but ungiven refer¬ 
ence to Smith’s “Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa,” there is confusion doubly confounded. In that 
work McLeay adopts and uses the term Brachyura m 
common, not only with halfa dozen authors, but with halfa 
hundred or an indefinite number. He divides the group 
into two tribes, and it is to these he asdgng the names 
above quoted, with the difference that fie spells the ^rst of 
them correctly asTetragonostoma. In dealing With genei^ 
and species Dr. Young shows no more ceremony than 
with the higher groups. He attributes Podochela ret set 
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to Stimpson, A. Milne Edwards and Miers, thQugh cer? 
tainly the first and last write the specific name riiset, aira 
Stimpson says that It*was found at the Island of St, 
Thomas by Mr. A. H. Riise, after which indefatigable 
investigator of West Indian natural history we have 
named the species,’ For the geiuis Ibacus, Leach, 
Spence Bate’s spelling, lbaccus,'is adopted, and Leach is 
accused of having written I bach us. Cardlosoma camifex 
is attributed to Herbst, though he died long before the 
species intended was assigned by Latreille to Cardisoma. 
The young German naturalist, von Willemoes Suhm, who 
died on the Challenger expedition, is uniformly referred 
to as Suhn. The Pandalid^ are defined without any 
regard to the discovery published by Caullery and by 
Caiman two years ago that the front feet in this family 
had been misdescribed. And, as i( all this were not 
enough, the unhappy author re-mtroduces the name Uca 
una, Maregrave de Liebstad, without mentioning the year 
1648 as the date of it, and in defiance, or perhaps in 
Ignorance, of all the trouble and accurate learning with 
which Miss M J. Rathbun has shown that this typical 
West Indian species ought rightly to be called Ucides 
cordatus (Linn) 

There are some interesting local names given. We are 
told, for example, that Panulirus guttatus is called in 
Barbados the “ Guinea bird lobster.” The pages have 
satisfactory margins. There is room, therefore, for a 
naturalist with leisure, by supplementary notes, correc¬ 
tions and verifications, to give the book a solid value 

T. R. R. S 


PRACTICAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 

Praktikum des anorguniseken Chemikers, Von Dr. Emil 
Knoevenagel Pp. viii-|-332. (Leipzig. Veit and Co., 
1901.) Mk. 7.Bo, 

HE fact that this book emanates from the Heidelberg 
Laboratory and is dedicated to the memory of the 
great teacher who first gave that laboratory its fame is cal¬ 
culated to enlist the expectant attention of a critic. The 
book purports to be an introduction to inorganic chemistry 
on an experimental basis, and the object is to associate the 
directions for practical work with adequate ^theoretical 
explanations of the phenomena involved. It is, in fact, a 
blend of preparations, qualitative analyses, quantitative 
experiments and theoretical chemistry. The plan of the 
work as a whole is hardly describable, but some idea of 
its detail may be gathered from the beginning The 
student IS told to weigh out four grammes of caustic soda, 
dissolve it in water and make up to $0 c c. Then, paren¬ 
thetically, he IS asked to calculaite the content of caustic 
soda per litre, to express thi^ in gramme molecules and 
to say what is the normality. The student is next told 
the solubility of caustic soda at 15° and loo'^, and also in- 
fprmed that the density can h% used to measure the con¬ 
centration. The boiling points of solutions of various 
concentrations are given. The solution is now to be 
tested with litmus and turmeric and also to be tasted. 
Caustic soda is affirmed to be a strbijg base. A piece is 
to be left exposed to the air ; it is said to deliquesce and 
also to absorb carbon dioxide, a property of all strong 
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baui, A piece 11 to be heated in an ignition tube, when 
t may be seen to melt. We now pass to the heading 
Sodium Chloride, NaCl" Some of the caustic soda 
solution is to be neutralised with hydrochloric acid. 
Sodium chloride is said to be formed and the student is 
to write the equation and to make calculations as to the 
concentration and normality of the HCl solution The 
solution of sodium chloride is evaporated until it crystal¬ 
lises, and the process is also observed under the micro¬ 
scope. The salt is tasted, some put into the flame and 
some treated with sulphuric acid. The next preparation 
is that of hydrochloric acid in quantity The solution of 
the gas in water is to be examined on the same lines ai 
the caustic soda solution. Some dilute acid and then 
some strong acid are to be heated in a test-tube, and the 
student is informed what variations of concentration have 
occurred. Then follows a disquisition on acids, bases 
and salts. 

Space will not permit of further description of the course 
m detail, After the discussion of acids, bases and salts, 
we have the tests for hydrochlonc acid , sulphuric acid 
follows, with remarks on its constitutional formula, its 
action on metals, &c Nitric acid, hydrogen sulphide, 
carbonic acid, phosphoric acid and bone acid bring us, 
for the time being, to the end of the acids Then come 
potassium, sodium and ammonium, followed by a discus¬ 
sion of their analytical separation The rest of the book 
15 much on the same plan. It ends with a chapter on 
the modern theory of solution (which is not employed 
in the body of the work) and details of the ordinary 
analytical separation. Tables of reagents, some density 
tables and a map of spectra are added 
The impression gained on reading through the book is 
that we have to do with a genuine attempt to combine 
accurate practical work with accurate theoretical know- 
ledge There is a great deal of admirable matter that is 
not usually to be found in books on practical chemistry 
On the othei hand, the style of the book is haphazard m 
the extreme and aflfords an example of logical detail with¬ 
out logical plan There is also a constant variation of 
level m the instruction A student who calculates the 
normality of a caustic soda solution and is soon after to 
have his attention briefly drawn to the possible constiiu 
lional formula* of sulphuric acid is subjected to the mdig 
nity of trying the effect of his soda solution on litmus and 
turmeric paper Then again, the student is told a great 
many things that he might easily and profitably establish 
by experiment, such as the fact that caustic soda exposed 
to air actually has absorbed carbon dioxide It is desir 
able, no doubt, that the student of practical chemistry 
should understand the behaviour of concentrated and 
dilute acids on boiling, but the mere statistics of the 
subject are no explanation, and practical work on the 
subject should be linked to the simple generalisations 
that illuminate It 

It would not be right to dwell further on the weaker 
features of a book which, on the whole, is much more 
rational and luminous than the great majority of works 
on practical chemistry. It must be admitted that the 
task of writing a combined theoretical and practical work 
on chemistry is very difficult, and that Dr Knoevenagel 
has given us a book that well deservea the attention of 
teachers A S 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Central EUctfiad Stations : t)uit Dttigny^ OrgamiiaiiQH 
and By C. H. Wordifigham. Ppi 

XV]+ 496. (London . C. Gnffin and Ca^ 

Price 24J. net. 

We venture to think that few, if any^ Mraons could 
be found better qualified than Mr Wordingham to 
write a treatise on central electrical stations, and there 
can be no question but that he has earned out bis task 
in a very thorough and competent manner in the book 
before us Whilst endeavouring to deal with practically 
every subject which enters into the organisation or 
management of a central station, the author has wisely 
given prominence to those matters which are not to be 
lound already m other books. The central station 
engineer, especially if he have charge of a large gene¬ 
rating station such as are now becoming more and more 
numerous, must be a man of wide experience and attain¬ 
ments, and It would be impossible to compress into one 
volume all the knowledge that he requires in his profes¬ 
sion, quite apart from the consideration that such know¬ 
ledge cannot be obtained from books alone. But whereas 
there is plenty of literature already dealing with the 
separate branches, such as steam engineering, dynamos, 
dec, there was none, until now, dealing thoroughly with 
the subject as a whole Those who have charge of 
central stations, or those who are ambitious of attaining 
this distinction, will find Mr Wordingham's book a very 
valuable guide. 

Central station work has for long attracted a large 
number of youn^ engineers, the rapid growth due to the 
spread of electric lighting offering great chances of ad¬ 
vancement ft IS true, perhaps, that now, as Mr Word¬ 
ingham says, the practice is becoming more settled and 
stereotyped and that entry into this branch of the pro¬ 
fession will require a somewhat longer apprenticeship 
than has been usual hitherto , but this is not likely to 
discourage many, for the prospects for the future are 
even brighter than they were in the past. Large electric 
power schemes and the certain adoption of electric 
traction for tramways and urban railways point to an 
expansion which is sure to be both large and rapid for 
a long time to come. Those who are anxious to take part 
in this development cannot do better than study the 
book before us with care and attention There is a fair 
amount in the book that is controversial, but this renders 
It none the less valuable , if the student is not always 
inclined to agree with the author, he will at least be 
benefited by the careful consideration of opinions derived 
from so wide an experience. Some may think, perhaps, 
that the clerical side of the organisation is given an un¬ 
due amount of space; this is, however, only in accord¬ 
ance with the scheme of the work, seeing that this is 
one of those subjects not to be found in other books 
Moreover, the student is too prone to think that scientific 
knowledge alone is sufficient to make a successful engineer 
and to underrate the importance of a sound and systematic 
organisation. 

Hints to Travellers Edited by John Coles. 2 vols Pp. 
x-i-436 and viii-l-266 (London The Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, 1901.) 

This useful work, of which the present issue is the eighth 
edition, lias now been divided into two volumes. The 
first IS devoted to the various problems of surveying and 
practical astronomy, and important additions have been 
made to the matter brought over from the last edition. 
The new chapters include a considerable expansion of 
the article on surveying, ordinary and photographic, a 
graphic method of predicting the occuUation of stars by 
Hie moon, and an entire set of tables by the aid of 
which, and the Nautical Almanac^ the traveller will 
have all the materials for computing the results of his 
observations. 
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H. contains the articles on meteorology) photO'^ 
e^pllyi ^eOlo^, natural histo^, anthropology) medical 
EinU) w. Of these, the sections oo meteorology and 
mOolcaTkeois haire been entirely re-written and consider¬ 
ably ilbltt^ged ! the others all revised and brought up to 
date. 

ThiS'#oric has already gained its reputation as a most 
serviCttUe aod complete guide for almost all classes of 
travell^i and in its present elaborated form cannot fail to 
give additional satisfaction. 

VOptifUB des Rayons de Ronigen it des Rayons secondairts 
qiu $n dMv€fU. Par G Sagnac. Pp. 166 (Paris 
Gailtbier-Villars, 1900) 

This book gives a useful account of some of the proper¬ 
ties of the Rdntgen rays The earlier chapters deal with 
the properties of the primary rays as they issue from the 
vacuum tube. A valuable feature is the explanation given 
of the cause of certain spunous effects which have been 
put forward as proving diffraction of the rays 
The second and larger part of the book deals with the 
secondary rays which issue from heavy metals when the 
primary rays from the tube falls on them M Sagnac 
makes it clear that this phenomenon is not properly to be 
described as a “ surface effect ” He shows that an 
element of volume of a heavy metal traversed by the rays 
gives out secondary radiation equally in all directions 
The sudden change of conditions at the surface of the 
metal is not what is primarily concerned. The heavy 
metals absorb the primary rays so powerfully, however, 
that they can only penetrate to a small depth, conse¬ 
quently the secondary radiation does, in fact, come 
principally from near the neighbourhood of the surface 
Many other original observations are described, but 
though of considerable interest they seem to leave the 
question of what causes the secondary radiation, and 
why only heavy metals emit it, almost as far from solution 
as ever. K J S 

Cerebral Science, Studies in Anatomical Psychology 
By Wallace Wood, M.D , Professor of History of Art 
in the New York University Pp xii + 128. (London 
Bailli^re, Tindall and Cok, 1901 ; 

The subordinate title of this book alone renders it 
impossible for us to take it seriously, despite the fact of 
Its being dedicated to the memory of Tame and Broca 
The book abounds in platitudes, ejaculations and short 
dictatorial declarations, with here and there an allusion 
to the historic, poetic and classic ; but all without plan or 
logical sequence of ideas. The creation of the numan 
head—the sflidy of the human brain,” is defined as " the 
new science for the opening century,’' and “ character- 
ology " IS regarded as the great ^eld through winch, by 
the study of man and the lower animals, there is to be 
reached the classification of souls. Of these our author 
would distinguish five classes, and when it is seen that he 
would locate the “strong” soul in the “parietal regions,” 
the “ good ” in the “ metopic chambers ” and the “ betu- 
tiful” m th«se of the “ summit,” we deem further comment 
needless, Acept to remark that the author is indeed 
amusing 

The Humane Review. Vol i April, 1900, to January 
1901 Pp 384 (London ■ Ernest Bell, 1901 ) 

With a few of the contributions to this volume, men of 
science and other observers of nature will find themselves 
in sympathy. Mr. W. H Hudson pleads for the preser¬ 
vation of the furze wren or Dartford warbler, and other rare 
birds, and criticises the feather fashion , Prof. J Howard 
Moore writes on the psychical kinship of man and the 
other animals ; Mr. H. R Fox Bourntt states the claims 
of uncivilised races , M ElistSe Reclus champions vege¬ 
tarianism ; and Mr Bernard Shaw makes amusing and 
characteristic remarks upon the alleged conflict between 
science and common sense 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[T^r Editor does not hold himself resinstb/e for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by Ats eorrespondenis. Pfeithtr can he undertake 
to return^ or to cof respond with the writers rejeciei 
.nanttscri^s intended for this or any other part of NaTUK£. 
No notite is taken oj anoHWious commuHnations.} 

The National Anti-Vlvlaectlon Society and Lord Lister. 

I HAVE read your attack upon me in your issue of May 16 

In your comments on the anti-vivisection meeting at St 
James's Hall you say that I *' discoursed inaccurately on Lord 
Lister's scientific work ” I did nothing of the kind, I never 
made any allusions whatever to his scientific work You next say 
with respect to the fifty-eight vivisectors for whom Lord Lister 
signed certificates exempting them from the use of anEesthetics 
that "the prol^bihiy is that personally he was not acquainted 
with half-a dozen of the licensees." This is to bring a graver 
charge against Lord Lister than anybody has yet formulated, 
for the signature of Lord Lister is the evidence offered the 
public in the parliamentary report that the vivisectors in 
question are individually known to Lord Lister to be persons 
who will not inflict needless cruelties upon animals I pre¬ 
ferred to assume that they were all his intimate friends than 
to suppose that he had signed such certificates merely because 
he was asked to do so. 

You are quite right m saying that I did not tell the audience 
that the vast majority of experiments under these certificates are 
mere “pin pricks," If I had done so 1 should have been mis¬ 
leading it. Inoculations may begin with a pm prick, but they 
commonly involve much subsequent suffering. 

You next complain of my statement that " the more hospitals 
connected themselves with vivisection the larm was the grant 
per bed they might expect to receive from the Prince of Wales's 
Tund " It IS simply waste of time to abuse me for making that 
statement till you can disprove it. I have given the figures and 
>ou will find them in the audited accounts of the hospitals. 

Vour account of what passed between my Society and the 
Poplar Hospital is inaccurate, and " the reply of this institution " 
cited by you is not to be found in the correspondence which has 
been published and which you should have read before affecting 
to quote from it. 

Lastly, what we have suf^gested to the heads of the religious 
bodies in the matter of Hospital Sunday is, that if the offertories 
are to be handed into ine general funds of hospitals from 
which same general funds schools licensed fur vivisection are 
subsidised, ihe congregations should be informed from the 
pulpits that their money is nut exclusively intended for the 
lending of the sick, but will in part be diverted to the education 
of medical students and to the support of vivisectional 
laboratories 

May I ask what is your objection to such a course being 
pursued ? 

I do not mind your attacking me m your paper peuonally by 
name —1 have entered this controversy intending to give and 
expecting to receive good blows—but I have myself been 
scrupulous tn make no statement that 19 not supported by 
unimpeachable authority, and I have a right to expect that 
a responsible paper such as yours should exercise a similar 
exactitude if it joins in the controversy and takes upon itself 
to allude to any statement of mine as "scurrilous ” 

Stephen Colkrtugi.. 

The National Anti-Vivisection Society, London, S W , May 21. 

[(i) Mr. Coleridge is reported to have slated that Lord Lister’s 
experiment consisted in passing a needle and thread through the 
eyeball of a rabbit and leaving the thread there. The needle 
and thread were passed through a special pirt of the skin of 
the eye only (cornea) The oh^ct of the experiment would 
have been entirely frustrated if the needle and tnread had been 
passed through the eye. The question to be answered was 
whether infiammatipn could be caused by irritation of non- 
vascular tissues. Speaking of LortV Listers experiment as he 
did, showed that Mr- Coleridge not only did not take the trouble 
to get accurate fact with regard to the experiment, but also was 
totally ignorant of its object 

(2) The inference to be drawn from M/. Coleridge’s remark 
that Lord Liater was the " intimate friend " of fifty-eight vivi- 
sectoH Ik that the signing of the respective licensees, exempting 
from the use of aoEithetics, was of the nature of a “ job ^ 
This remark'was obviously "scurrilous." Lord Lister sigried 
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these ceitifie^tee u Preiidmt tif the Royal Society; he knew 
the licensee! to be fit person! to hairc the respeciivc licciuc!, but 
there was no queidoa of individual iotimate friendship, 

i3) The odcurrenee of pain after InoculaUon experiment! is 
refistiTeiy/yery rare, and to refer to these expenments lo a 
popular Audience u vlviiecdons is certainly misleading It, and 
Mr. Coleridge must have known this. The statement that the 
miyoftty of these so-called vivneatioo! were mere pin-pricks la 
true, 

(4) We do not complain of Mr. Coleridge’s statement oi 
wlMt he terms Ihe “diversion ” of hospital funds to the corre- 
spondiitf medical schoolS) but we simply say that the allotment 
of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund wu not Influenced in 
any way by whether a hospital had laboratories or so-called 
vivuectors attached to it or not, We regard the statement that 
Lord Lister wilfully diverted public fundi (o endow vivisection 
as Bcurrlloua We entirely deny that hospital hinds are, by 
being used for the support of medical schools, "diverted,” In Mr. 
Coleridge's sense, from the patients, Medial schools are eSKn- 
lial to large hospitals, and any grant made to them out of 
hospital funds 11 only in return for slices rendered, although 
It indirectly helps the proffress of medical science 

(0 The statement that Mr, Coleridge tried to make a bargain 
with a London hospital concerning the appointment of its staff 
and that the hospital declined Is true ; the mere wording of the 
reply is a matter of no importance. If Mr. Coleridge will 
publish the correspondence to which he refers we shall be pre¬ 
pared to consider it exhaustively. 

(6^ We entirely object to the relation between hospitals and 
medical schools being put before the public subscribers to the 
Hospital Sun^y Fund in the way Mr, Coleridge suggests If 
Mr. Coleridge has any scheme by which the large hospitals can 
receive the services of the medical profession more cheaply than 
they do at present he is quite justified in putung this before the 
public. He IS, however, not justified in stigmatising grants 
made to medical schools os being " diverted ” from the use of 
the sick,— Editor.] 


Vitflftcd Quartz. 

A STUDY of the viscous properties of vitrified quartz in which 
1 was engag^ last year, ana which I communicated to the 
Geologicm Congress of 1900, revealed a degree of plasticity 
and m olecular instability which I think justify Mr Shenstone^ 
reserve m pronouncing on the appHcsbjfity of this substance to 
thermometry at high temperatures (Nature, May 16) A few of 
the measurements 1 obtained may be of interest, 1 may 
observe that the method of obseivauon was to stretch a quartz 
fibre (os supplied by the Cambridge Instrument Co,) in a 
horizontal platinum tube, which is heated by a current and 
clamped in the meldometer, its temperature being determined 
m terms of its thermal expansion The fibre, which passes 
axially through the tube, is fixed at one extremity, and at the 
other is attached to a light pendulum, the mass of which can 
be increased, and which it deflects from the vertical. It is 
observed by two micrometers placed at some few centimetres to 
either extremity of the tube, so that any slip in its fixed 
attachment will be detected. The tube is 10 cm in length 
and '2 cm. in diameter Tensions are calculated in kilos per 
sq^uare centimetiep and rate of elongation in centimetres per 
inWte per unit of tension per centimetre of fibre. The 
different fibres used are designated a, c, &e. 


Fibre 

Tempcreiure 

DuFAlion of 1 
obMrveUon in j 
minuiev 

Tension | 

Rata orMtrvlch 
per unit of 
tenilon 

a 


270 

__ 

638 

0 23 

B 

1 

0 

+ 

b 

735 


1350 

016 

,1 

b 

785* 

165 

■ ■ 

066 

■ 1 

c 

870" 

150 

82*2 

I ‘3 

r, 

c 

915“ 

60 

37 4 ' 

5 3 

■ 1 

c 

11 

50 

54-8 

44 

II 

c 

920“ 

60 

82 2 

6 2 

■ 1 

d 

915; 1 

10 

422 

66 

II 

€ 

940“ 

10 

320 

85 

1, 

J 

1040“ 

10 


35 9 

II 


This table Is abridged from one givi ng fuller details The 
fibres varied greatly in diameter and possibly somewhat in 
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their vImobs properriei» but thr rasnlts am all «M 
l^maring yield with incuaslfif tesapuacare iww^ 

stretch appioaimately propoitiam ta the ajiplM ^ BdlY 
this last aseertiion eannot ^ without some reaerealioiM ' 
higher temperaturai, the rate of ekntgatioo wa* ubii^iad 
diminish st^ily when the observations were iiiadi prohuig^t 
Ultimately the fibre generally bregkL When dbzerved' now 
between croesed nicoTs the fibre Is fouivd (0 bfr parMP^4 
crystallised, the cryitalHiaiion cxiendilig lawar^ frotti tfiO, 
surface, This crystallised layer Is somatiinM crooked aijd * 
peeled from the core beneath, the result, probably,’ of tb# my 

n volume-cluDge attendant on crystallisailoD, , gradual; 

sutlon ip rate of stretch, aifd a certain degree of irregul^l^ 
in the results at higher temperatures, may well be due tb^^s 
molecular alteration. 

So fares can be inferred from the observations, theveMlta av! 
due to plasticity, complicated at higher temperatures by Hadnal’ 
crystallMation. Nor w thetre anything, so far as I can gaOier, in^ 
the least opposed to this view contaimMl in Prof. CaHendar’e 
terestlng experimenu on the thermal expansion of vstreoua- 
quartz. 

It will be seen from the experiments I have quot^ that the 
viscous stretch at the lower temperatures is smml in amount. 
With prolonged use, however, and if any considerable difference 
between interna) and external pressure existed, thermometers 
would be affected by it sufficiently 10 necessitate frequent re¬ 
adjust ment of fixed points. 1 find, for example, as the remit of 
a rough esiimauon, that with an excess of pressure of one attnox 
sphere within, a spherical bulb i cm in diameter and i mm. 
thick in the walls would, at 785“ C , increase in volume by 
O'l per cent in about Bj hours. At 870" C. this increase wilh 
occur in about 40 hours At 920* C the same increase in 
volume would occur in about 8 hours if the contraction due to 
cryitallisatlon, which ihe experiments lead us to expect, did not 
act the other way The final result, after 8 hours’ heabng at 
920''C., would be impossible to predict, 

I have more recently found tnat vitrified quartz, reduced to 
powder and exposed over a Bunsen for 3^ days in a closed un¬ 
glazed porcelain crucible at a temperature just under the melting- 
point of gold (1066”) loses its sharp edges, rounding everv point 
and angle, and iimultaneouily develops incipient cryitalllaation, 
which appears in the form of radial spherulitic structurei, often 
With anisotropic centres. J. JOLY. 

Geological laboratory. Trinity College, Dublin. 


StatUtical InvaitlgatioDS on Variability and Heredity. 

Earlier appeals in your columns have met with such 
friendly response from scattered workers that 1 venture agaht 
to trouble you with an appeal for aid. 1 have three investiga- 
llons in progren wherein nelp would be very welcome ;— 

(1) The measurement of physical and intellectual charactera 
in pairs of brothers or sisters Upwards of 1400 have now been 
observed and measured, but I have still not sufficient data. 
Villag^e schools usually present a great deal of measurable 
mBtenal, but it is difficult to reach their teachers except through 
individual approach. Any of your readers who can interest 
their local teachers in observing and measuring pkits of childrenr 
will do me a great service, and 1 shall be gUdto send papers of 
instruction and a head-spanner for their use. 

In examining carefully the data from nearly thirty primary 
schools recently relumed to me, 1 only found two cases Id 
which the teacher had not been fully able to use the spanner to 
■dvantage. Of course 1 shall be equally pleased to send papers 
and head-spanners to masters or mistresses in secondary schools. 

(2) I shall be glad of any number of orange-tip male butter¬ 
flies. They must have been caught wild and not bred, and 1 
should like contributions from as many districts as possible. 
The specrniens need not be very carefully set, and if the upper 
wings are not badly damaged they will be sure to be of use. 

(3) Clutches of blackbirds' or thrushes' eggs. Each clutch 
must be kept perfectly separate, and eertaUy M from one bird. 
They are better unblown. If blown the hole or holes must not 
be at the ends. As some of your readers may have clutches 
they wish to preserve, but would not mind the ride of lending, 
I will return those so desired. 

Contributions desired under (a) and (3) are for determining 
the intensity of homotypoels, a factor, f believe, to be at the 
basis of all hereditary resemblance, Karl Pearson. ^ 

University College, London, W C., May 25. 
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laspUmtantt in cht Tranivul Mid 
OcMiffe Rivtr Colony^ 

'VUi IWiNlI fpf writing thMc ihoit Aotei li tKe deiLre to 
the requUlte knoilrledm the plncei where 
WhilA Wf'pl!OlMMjr pnleealil;hlc retnaini cnn be found in South 
AWM * iMM able to dilate on the technical lide of the 

3 ^ having only a araattering of the aubject. 

‘h Vodpikiteer m the BHttah Army, the immense diatancea 
W hi gavl one an opportunity of leclng a larger tract 
of Opnaw^Hhn would be pouible as a civilian. Unfortunately, 
ki SoUthr^^Afiliiev the amount of systematic research into the 
of limiitoric weapons has been but irqall, and 1 think 
fluO^jflfi Rivei Colony and the Transvaal woiikl be found very 
rich In aS such rcmaina. The heavy rains and nature of the 
conniiv a^w many glimpses of the geological forniatians, and 
th^ dongu and dry river banka will nearly alWaya reveal some 
old ** drnt.*^ The nature of our marching did not allow ua to go 
Alt from ^ beaten road, but a few worked stones could be 
up in every day’s march. 

Stastlng at Sterkatroom, with the 3rd Diviaion, such speci¬ 
mens oad be found all round the town of about 2 Inches in 
leogib in a fair state of preservation, some few showing the 
effect of being water^worn. At a coal mine named Wallsend, 
tbohlil where we camped is simply covered with scrapers and 
chips I In fact 1 collected quite a dozen in the small circle 
covered by our bell tent. Further north, at Bethulie Bridge, 
they are lying in the subsoil of the river bank, as well as m 
the stony reaches of the river. Spnngfontein, Smithheld, 
Itawottdorp, in fact right up to Bloemfontein, the country is 
coveted with stones all about the same size, roughly chipped 
and, in all probability, of paleolithic origin They are of the 
leaf form and var^ from 1 to 2^ Inches in length. 

At the Vaal River they were more water-worn and larger, 
about ( by a inchee Better specimens could probably be 
obtained by examining the drift, which I myself haa no oppor¬ 
tunity of doing I found only two or three specimens round 
about Pretona. Middleburg and Belfast were the last two 
places I was in, and in the mrmer an immense quantity of im¬ 
plements can be picked up in the river bed and m the subsoil 
adjoining. They are of the large size, as those in the Vaal 
River, some which I found being about 5 by 5 inches and quite 
I inch thick 

Unfortunately, Army regulations as to the weight of kit had 
to be carried out, and 1 had three separate times to throw my 
collection awav 1 had kept the best specimens and ticketed 
them, but In the end 1 found myself discharged from the Army 
as a time-expired volunteer in Cape Town, with only three or 
four dilapidated specimens from Belfast. 

If regulars and volunteers would write about their observa¬ 
tions of ocher parts of the country covered by them it would 
indicate at a elance the richest places where a sysiematic re¬ 
search could be undertaken with the best possible results 
Sunderland. « Stanley B Hun. 


The Age of the Woburn Abbey Muelc-Ox. 

In the notitf of the young musk-ox at Woburn Abbey which 
appeared in Nature of May 16 it was stated that the animal 
was considerably more than two years of age when the photograph 
was taken. This age was assigned on account of a Btatement 
made by Dr.*Allen in his recent memoir on the Greenland and 
American musk-oxen that the Woburn specimens must have been 
yearlipcs when they were first photographed in 1899. His 
reason Tor making that statement were that a young calf captured 
at F ort Conder in May, 1899, had a black face, instead of the 
white-spotted faces of the Woburn animals ; and that the latter 
had consequently changed their coats. Now the Woburn 
specimens were captured on Clavering Island on August 16 of 
that year, and from information that has recently been supplied 
to me it seems almoM certain that they were calves of that year, 
probably born the preceding April or May. If this be so, and 
if calves have black faces when first born, it would seem that 
the Woburn specimens had already'changcd their first coats when 
shipped for England during the late summer, a photograph of 
than having bMn taken on board ship showing the while faces 
It thus appears that when the photograph reprc^uced in Nature 
was taken, the animal was not more than two years old, and 
possibly rather less. R. Lvdekecer 
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The Subjeciiva Lowering of Pilch, 

As a general rule, the pitch of a musical note does not in any 
way depend upon its intensity, but solely upon the wave-length. 
It appears probable, however, that any wave motion of very 
great intensity produces distorted effrotj Thus we find that a 
very loud sound may so affect the Oar of the observer as to 
appear flatter than it really is, This is a purely subjective 
effect 

nr. Burton was, I believe, the first to inyestipale the phe¬ 
nomenon. and some of his results (together with his explanation 
of them) will be found in vol. xiil. of the Froc^tngt of the 
Physical Society. My own attention was first drawn to the 
matter by observing what appeared to be the false intonation 
of certain singers upon loud notes, either wl^n I was conduct¬ 
ing near those singers or when I was rehearsing in a small room. 
Reading then of Dr. Burton's researches, 1 was led to investigate 
them for myself. 

The subjective lowering of pitch is an undoubted fact, f.r. 
a very loud note does appear flatter than it really Is 

If a C tuning-fork (middle C, 256 vibrations per second) be 
strongly bowed, and then be quickly brought near the ear, before 
Us loud note has had time to die away, the sound will appear 
flattened to about or even A|, the amount of the effect 
being different to different ears. 

It lb more difficult to obtain the effect with higher forks; 
indeed, a O fork (512) must be bowed very strongly indeed to 
give the effect at all An £ fork (320) appears to give a Hat 
Dt and a G fork (384) gives Fjj 

The effect is a subjective one, caused by great intensity, for 
11 vanishes as ihe sound gets softer, and can then be restored 
by bringing the fork nearer the ear, thus again increasing the 
intensity In this last case the restoration of effect Is sudden, 
and is not due to any gradual movement of the fork (Doppler’s 
principle). 

If the position of the source of sound be fixed, the subjective 
note gets sharper as (he intensity of the vibrations gets less ; 
for instance, an E fork (320), when very strongly bowed, gave 
Cs as Its subjective note, but, as the vibrations died down, 
this vaned to D, then became £[;i, and finally and suddenly 
stopped altogether 

Tne amount of the subjective effect differs with different in- 
dividuals, both in pitch and in intensity. What to one person 
appears a flattening of a minor 3rd, to another auditor appears 
a flattening of only a major 2nd, but in every case it appears 
to be a flaUenlng and not a sharpening. Also the loudness of 
the subjective note appears different, even to the different ears 
nf the same person. ^ 

In the case of some organ-pipes tested, the following results 
were obtained — 

C pipe (open, 256) gave as subjective, 

£ pipe (open, 320) gave D as subiecUve 
G pipe (open, 384) gave Fj| as subjective, 

O pipe (open, 512) gave B as subjective. 

If an ear-trumpet be used, a very loud source of sound is not 
necessary in order to obtain subjective effects. If the source 
of sound be placed at a distance just great enough to prevent 
subjective flattening, and then an ear-trumpet be used, toe sub¬ 
jective note at once appears 

Much of my own musical work has been done amongst mole 
voices, and I have frequently noticed that a singer of good 
concert-room power may, if practising in a small room, seemingly 
sing with flat intonation. 1 should be glad to have further ex- 

r me nee concerning this from your contributors, who will also, 
hope, have notic^ the effect in the case of brass instruments. 

E, Hurebn Harding. 

Normal College, Bangor, May 15 


RECENT STUDIES OF OLD ITALIAN 
VOLCANOES 

abundant and well-preserved extinct volcanoes of 
^ Italy have long had a great fascination for students 
of geology. So many allusions to them are scattered 
through the literature of the science and so many ac¬ 
counts of them, more or less brief, have been furnished 
by tho^b who have visited them, that their general 
characters and the more important vancties of their 
rocks are now tolerably familiar. But until lately hardly 
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any of them have been subjected to that minute dissection 
which modem vulcanolo^ and petrography now demand. 
The Italian geologists, however, have at last taken up the 
investigation in considerable detail, and are issuiM excel¬ 
lent maps and nlonoeraphs of different volcanic districts, 
which well deserve the careful attention of all who take 
an interest in the progress of volcanic geology. To some 
of the latest of these publications a brief reference may 
here be made. 

The Italian Geological Survey has entered upon the 
study of the volcanoes of Central Italy and their products, 
and as a commencement has issued a detailed account of 
that remarkable volcanic centre which forms the group of 
the Alban Hills to the east of Rome. This work has 
been accomplished by one of the staff, Mr V. Sabatini, 
who has long been known for his geological enthusiasm.^ 
It forms a volume of nearly 400 pages, with an excellent 
map of the region, ten plates of views and petrographical 
sections and 79 figures inserted in the text. After a brief 
introduction devoted to a discussion of some of the 
theoretical principles involved in the interpretation of vol¬ 
canic phenomena, the author proceeds to give a sketch of 
the topography of the region and of the position of its 
several eruptive vents He recognises, as at Vesuvius, 
the records of two great periods in the volcanic history 
The first, one of conspicuous vigour, which built up a 
large cone that was finally demcHished by a stupendous 
explosion; the second, one of minor force, whereby a cone 
was formed within the original circuit Each of these 
phases has been attended with the production of second¬ 
ary or adventitious cones, and the author endeavours to 
trace a senes of lines of fissure along which, in his opinion, 
these cones have been produced. It is to be noted that 
some of his lines appear to rest merely on the evidence of 
carbonated or sulphurous spnngs, and even where they 
run from cone to cone some effort of imagination is needed 
to picture the lines of fissure as he gives them In 
Southern Italy the geologists are less fanciful in dealing 
with the unseen substructure of their volcanoes 

The second chapter treats of the various hypotheses 
which have been proposed m explanation of the origin of 
the Roman Campagna and the Alban Hills, and especially 
of the tuffs so widely developed in that region A detailed 
description or 4 hese tuffs is given ; they are classified as 
hlhoia, homogeneous, granular, pumiceous and earthy, 
and reference 15 made to the terrestrial flora and fauna 
enclosed in them. Their plants include many familiar 
living species On Monte Celio, land-shells were found ; 
on Monte Verde, the molluscs were of fresh-water species, 
in the tuffs between Nettuno and Astura, Meli has col¬ 
lected a considerable number of marine and estuarine 
forms, while a large assemblage of bryozoans has been 
gathered from the volcanic tuffs of Anzio and Nettuno 
The succession of the different varieties of tuff is next 
given as displayed in many sections in and around Rome, 
and an attempt is made to estimate the cubic contents of 
the vast sheet of tuff which has been discharged from the 
Vulcano Laziale. 

The third chapter deals with the nature and classifica¬ 
tion of the Latian lavas. These are grouped into normal 
leucitites and leucotephrites. The alterations which they 
have suffered are described, such as the transformation 
of leucite into felspar. Detailed descriptions are then 
given, in chapters iv and v., of the rocks of each important 
part of the outer and inner cones of the volcano, and the 
author, following a practice for which he no doubt can 
cite high authority, adopts a somewhat complicated and 
cumbrous system of symbols to express the petrographical 

^ I vulcani dell lulja Ccntnlc e 1 loro Prodorti Piirtc rnmA—Vulcuio 
Likziale, di V, babaiini Roma, 1000 (H. Ufflclu Geologico Memorlo Doa- 
cniiive delln Carta Geulogica d' Iliilia, vdI x ) Thii volume, ihe author 
mforms UB, is bued on iho work of 110 dayi m the field and the examina- 
non or 40D microHcopic Blidei oT rocIcB. The volcanic cenirv here referr^ to 
under ihe name or“ \ ulcano Lajialc " compriua the Moiiil Laziali and the 
Monti Albani and iheir HiirrouBdinga 
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characters of each rock. Such a ayitem nav con* 
venient, especially where rapid compariaoM w 
species and varieties of rocks are desired g itudp^ 
who has taken the time and labour necessuy (q umi^r- 
stand It and commit it to memory, But lift is too short 
and geological literature is Coo lopg for such a Usk on 
the part of ordinary readers. It would not have cost 
much more type to have accompanied the symbols with 
a brief statement of the composition of the rodks in plain 
language. The origin and constitution of the craters of 
Nemi, Castel Gandolfo and Ariccia take up tht fiekt three 
chapters. The author here, as in the rest of the volume, 
deals less fully with the tectonic than with the petrb- 
graphicai part of his subject. He would have added 
much to the geological interest of his memoir had he 
given more ample details of the structure of the great 
volcano and presented a clear and vivid outline of the 
whole succession of volcanic phenomena of which it pre¬ 
serves the record. Perhaps he may intend to deal with 
these parts of his subject in a subsequent treatise. A 
useful bibliography is appended to the volume. It is 
much to be desired, however, that precise references had 
always been given to the passages in the works of the 
authors whose names are cited in the text. The con¬ 
tinuation of the important research of which Mr. Sabatmi 
gives here the first instalment will be awaited with much 
interest 

In Southern Italy the investigation of volcanic phe¬ 
nomena IB naturally incited by the irresistible attractions 
of the active volcanoes of that region. The study of the 
extinct cones and craters, however, has perhaps rather 
been retarded by the abundant opportunities oflered 
there of witnessing the actual progress of eruptions. 
Within the last few years the subject bf the older vol¬ 
canoes has been taken up by several observerSf who, 
without the resources of the National Survey to assist 
them, have nevertheless been successful in bringing much 
fresh information to light. Two of these geologists— 
Prof. G. de Lorenzo, of the University of Naples, and 
Prof. C Riva, of the University of Pavia—deserve 
especial commendation for the enthusiasm of their re¬ 
searches. The volume just issued of the Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Naples contains two detailed 
memoirs, one by Prof G, de Lorenzo on the well-known 
Monte Vulture between Naples and the Adriatic, the 
other by the two authors conjointly on the seldom-visited 
crater-island of Vivh.ra between the islands of Ischia and 
Procida in the Bay of Naples ^ 

The memoir on Monte Vulture extends to 207 
closely printed quarto pages, and is illustrated by numer¬ 
ous figures in the text as well as a map and a number of 
excellent plates in photogravure, of which one is here 
reproduced. In an introduction, the history of obser¬ 
vation regarding this ancient volcano is briefly sketched. 
The author then proceeds to describe the various sedi¬ 
mentary senes through which the volcanic explosions 
took place. These consist of Trias, Cretaceous, Eocene 
and Miocene formations, together with Pliocene and 
Pleistocene deposits both marine and terrestrial. The 
stratigraphical relations of these various groups of strata 
had already been discussed by M de Lorenzo in a paper 
on the geology of the Southern Apennines, published in 
1896, and they are well displayed in a plate of sections 
accompanying the present monograph. The incomplete 
series of Mesozoic formations is shown to have been con¬ 
siderably disturbed before Tertiary time, while the Eocene 
and Miocene deposits had likewise been plicated and 
denuded before the Pliocene strata were laid down upon 
them. In the southern outskirts of the mountain the 
volcanic pile rests on the younger Tertiary groups, while 
towards the north it spreads over the area of the Eocene 
and Miocene “FJysch.'' The faulted nature of the 

1 " Atli delU Rexlc AccBdemim della Sciqnze PiBUche e Matemjitiche dl 
Napoli,” second scries, vol x. 1901 
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groimd IB weH jhoiTB ia lonie of the illustrations, but the 
author does beHeve that Monte Vulture has had its 
site detetiniim by the sthpendous linear fracture which 
some theorhts have im^med to extend eastwards from 
Vesoviua He hat sitoded himself by a study of the 
geological structure of the surrounding country, that no I 
trace of any such dominant dislocation exists. i 

The various rocks of the volcanic pile are then de¬ 
scribed ia some detail. They are shown to form a 
numerous aiMl continuous series of varieties between the I 
two extreme liimts of trachytoid jphonolites, on the one 
hand, and basalts on the other. The principal types of ' 
lava are thus arranged : Hauyne-phonolite, anorthoclase- 
phonolite, hauyae-tephrite, leuco-hauyne-tephnte, leuco- 
nauyne-baaaahei leudtic basalt, leucitite, nephelinite, 
hauynophyre. £ach of these types is fully described and 
IS illustrated by excellent plates of its microscopic struc¬ 
ture. A section IS devoted to the characters of the 
agglomerates by which the lavas are accompanied, and 
another to the inclusions contained both in the lavas and 
ihe fra^ental ftiaterials, some of which were doubtless 
derivea from the underlying sedimentary platform, others 
probably represent portions of the subterranean magma 
which have acquired a granitoid structure at a great 
depth, while in some cases their origin is doubtful. 


etical questions of volcanism. He insists on the totaf 
independence of the eruptions of this centre, which he 
thinks had no direct communication with those of any 
other. He can 6nd no trace of the great connecting 
fissures which have been supposed to link together all 
the old and modem volcanoes of Southern Italy He 
regards the eruptions of this centre as having begun 
long after the great orogenic movements that gave rise 
to the Apennine chain, and at a time when perennial 
snows and glaciers still lingered on the surrounding 
heights. Phonolitic lavas first made their appearance, 
followed by tephntes, basanites and basalts, which form 
the great mass of the mountain Two peripheral vents 
can be distinguished, one anterior, the other posterior 
to the formation of the great central cone. The last 
stupendous manifestation of volcanic energy seems to 
have been the explosion which blew out the great 
crater in which the two crater-lakes of Monticchio now 
he (Fig I). 

M. de Lorenzo acknowledges the important services 
rendered to him by his friend Prof. Riva—the young 
and accomplished mineralogist of Pavia whose petro- 
graphical assistance and photographic skill were freely 
given in the preparation of this important monograph. 
The other memoir above cited is a loint production of 



Fig I —View of lha inienor of Manic Vulture, ihowing the great eateriur rampAri anil the crater lakes of Monticchio, 


Having described the materials of the volcanic pile the 
author next Turnishes an account of the way in which 
they have been built up into the huge mass of Monte 
Vulture. In a long and interesting section of the paper 
the structure and probable history of the mountain are 
discussed, the position of its various rocks and some 
of the successive phases in the evolution of the topo¬ 
graphy are explained in diagrams inserted m the text 
The next division treats or the lakes which, partly in 
consequeiUCe of the volcanic disturbances, were formed 
in some number and of considerable size during Pleisto¬ 
cene time. This subject had already been treated by 
M. de Lorenzo in a separate memoir Actad 

Scien, Napoli^ 1898) in which he had shown that Southern 
Italy in Quaternary time was dotted over with large and 
smaJl basins of fresh water, Whether formed m conse¬ 
quence of changes in the topography produced by the 
volcanic eruptions or existing bemre these eruptions 
began, the lakes around Monte Vulture were more or less 
filled up with limno-volcanic tuffs containing fresh-water 
shells and likewise remains of Elephas, anhquus^ Hippo- 
pofamt0S major^ Ursus spe/afus, Fe/ts vpAaea^ Hyena 
^P^la €9 and Cervus tltphas. 

In a final section the author stales what he believes to 
be the bearing of the history of Monte Vulture on theor- 
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the two observers, It is entitled " 11 Cratere di Vivkrii 
nelle Isole Flegree,” and forms No. 8 in the same 
volume of the Transactions of the Naples Academy 
It begins with an interesting historical introduction 
and then at once enters on a discussion of the rocks 
of which the remarkable island is composed These 
consist entirely of fragmentary maten^ which have 
been heaped up around a crater, as other vol¬ 

canic cones of the Campi Phlegra;i. ^Cixcful account 
IS first given of the coarse breccias or, ^gglornerates, 
which include blocks of trachytic obsiaf^n, sanidinites 
with quartz and catofonte, anorthoclase-trachytes with 
.'cgirine, augitic trachytes, mica-trachytes, andesitic 
trachytes, basalts, trachydolentes, rocks of dioritic type 
(monzonites) and other y|^etles. Full petrographical de¬ 
scriptions of these rocks, together with micro-photographs 
of their internal structure, are {fiven. The varieties of 
pumice, lapilli and tuff are likewue detailed. It is shown 
that the eruptions of Vivkra, unlike those of the neigh- 
bouiing region, did not consist solely of trachytic 
material, but discharged an admixture of a trachytic 
and a basaltic magma, so as to have heaped up a rich 
assortment of the most remarkable rocks, beginning with 
a quartziferous sanidinite and passing through various 
trachytic types to normal olivine-basalt. The relations of 
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these rockt to the other similar materials in the Phle^ 
^rean region are next discussed, and the authors then 
pass to the structure of the island, which they show to 
consist of successive sheets or banks of ejected frag¬ 
mentary volcanic material without any accompanying 
lavas, and disposed in the usual diveraent arrangement, 
the TOrtions on the outer surface of the cone dipping 
steely outwards into the sea, while those on the inside 
are inclined towards the centre of the crater. ViWira 
rises out 0/ the Mediterranean as a truncated cone which 
attains a height of 109 metres and a diameter across its 
upper rim of about 900 metres. The eastern half of the 
cone has been broken down and the sea now hits the 
circular crater. The waves and rams have cut many 
sections of the rocks, and thus the structure of the old 
volcano has been admirably dissected All students of 
vulcanology will welcome these memoirs and hope that 
they may ht regarded as the precursors of a long senes 
in which the volcanic history of Southern Italy will be 
thoroughly elucidated. Arch Geikie. 


AGRICULTURE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

Agricultural GaaetU oi New South Wales has 
L ushered m the century, and, at the same time, 
marked the consummation of an Australian Common¬ 
wealth, by issuing a special federal edition. The history 
of the agncultui^ development of the Colony is dealt 
withvin most interesting fashion by the chief inspector of 
agriculture, Mr. W. S. Campbell, who, in the hundred 
and thirteen pages that he appropriates, unfolds a 
fascinating tale 01 the early struggles and final success of 
this ofifspnng of Great Britain, whose birth dates from 
the year 1788. 

In the section devoted to chemistry in relation to agri¬ 
culture a considerable feature is made of the value to the 
agricttltunst of soil-analysis. Expert advice in the treat¬ 
ment of soils is said to be much sought after by the farmers 
of New South Wales, and a typical report on a poor soil 
IS inserted with the view of snowing ihe form that the 
information takes. The results of the physical and 
chemic^ tests are first tabulated, and from these the soil 
specialist formulates the following recommendations;— 

This IS a very sour soil, low in plant-food, and only 
moderately supplied with humus. Its retentive power for 
water is low, conseauently its power of resisting drought. 
It will not give the best results till sweetened and brought 
into good condition. The treatment recommended is, 
first, liming at the rate of about one ton per acre. This 
will sweeten the soil, and supply lime in which the soil is 
deficient. Then a quick-growing crop, such as vetches, 
lupins, cow-pea, &c,, should be grown and ploughea 
under when j'ust maturing. This will supply vegetable 
matter, improve the texture, and supply nitrogen, in all 
of which essentials the soil is weak. Alter this treatment 
the soil should be able, with proper manuring, Co grow 
any of the ordinary fruits suitable to the district, such as 
are mentioned in your letter. Peaches and stone fruit 
should do very well, as well as any vegetables. With 
regard to the most suitable manuring, this should be on 
the lines, recommended in the attached departmental 
pamphlet, 'Formula for Fertilisers,' which gives the 
manuring required for the different crops in average soil. 
In yoar case the quantities recommenaed may be some¬ 
what increased 1 would particularly impress upon you, 
(1) That this reTOit Is intended to be merely suggestive, 
and must be followed up ^ careful experiments on your 
own part; (z) . . , . (j) That you should impart to your 
neighbours any information you may gain from this 
report as freely as it is given to you ; (4) That you should 
communicate regularly with the Department as to the 
results of your experiments, for we have special facilities 
for advising you as to the best manures for your special 
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needs, and the Cheapest form in which you can 
same.^’ ^ 

This typical report is reprinted almost id foil in tirdOr 
to show what tne Department of Agricultdie of Hour 
South Wales professes to be able to do in oUk secriptr df 
the farmer's business, namely, the management of his sod/ 
Experience in other countries has shown that advice 
given in the light of laboratory tests on soil is apt ^0 
be rather uncertain in its results, but in Australia science 
has, in this respect, it is said, been very useful to formers. 
The practice of liming in that country seems to vary con-' 
siderably from what holds in England. Whn^ soumesS^ 
in soil IS the trouble an English farmer would consider 
a dressing of five tons of lime per acre none too much, 
but in New South Wales one ton is recommended as the 
maximum dose, to be repeated, if need be, a few yearv 
later. 

Not the least interesting section of this federal number 
is that which treats of agricultural education. Technical 
instruction in agriculture appears to be eminently practical, 
and it is noted with satisnction ^ that ambng the targe 
number of young people so trained there are to be found 
so great a proportion who have achieved signal success 
upon farms and orchards of their own.*' The curriculum 
at the Hawkesbury College is almost rigorous in its 
thoroughness. The students who are on dairy duty turn 
out at 4.15 a m , and are probably ready for their break¬ 
fast, which IS served at seven. The sixty-five horses and 
mules that cultivate the College farm of i roo acres 
demand the attention of another "gang" of students, 
whose day’s work does not close till 8 p.m. Hard manual 
work does not appear to discourage the young former of 
New South Wales in his pursuit of knowledge, l;he 
present accommodation of the College being inadequate 
to meet the demands for admission. Some illustrations 
of the practical character of the education are culled frbm 
the interesting volume before us, which reflects a colonial 
vitality most gratifying to the mother-country. 


CLIMATE AND TIME AND MARS, 

*^H£ astronomical theory of an Ice Age, of which the 
•L foundation is attributed to Adh^mar, has been Ihe 
subject of much discussion. Jta laborious exposition by 
Dr. Croll has been justly considered a work of great 
merit, but it may be said to have proved more interesting 
as a speculation than convincing as an argument. The 
adequacy of the theory to explain all that is required of 
it IS a highly controversial matter, and was debated with 
no little heat in the columns of this journal in 1895-6. 
Consequently it is desirable to state that this note la 
written from the point of view of qualified belief in the 
argument as expounded by Sir R. Ball. 

The contribution of astronomy to the data of the pro¬ 
blem can be very easily stat^. Let us consider the 
northern hemisphere of a planet, the eccentrici^ of whose 
orbit, r, is sensible, but so small that only its first power 
need be taken into account. In the first place the ratio 
of the total solar radiation received in summer and winter 
is I + a 1-^1, where a 2 sin u/tt, « being the obliquity 
of the equator to the orbit. This is the law discovered 
by Wiener, and in the case of the earth '25. The 
ratio of the duration of summer and winter, . of thi^ 
eriods between the equinoxes, is where 

» 4^ sin X/r, X being the true anomaly of the spring 
equinox. Hence the ratio of the mean heat received in 
a given time in summer and winter is (i-l-a)/(i 4'^): 
(1—a)/(i- 3 ). In the southern hemisphere the coire^ 
spending ratio is (i+a)/(i-^) At the 

present time b » 02, but m circumstances which would 
cause the earth's eccentricity to reach its maxiraam 
value (about *0747)^ ^"'09 when X b 90°. UndeJ: auch 
conditions', then, the southern winter would un^ 
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doubta^ly bft,tiiore sever* preien^ while the 

northern winter would bn tp somo enient mitigated. Pre¬ 
cession would have the aAhct of dwmg this state of 
things toalfcfniate in the twqrhCfpiWhlras. The argument 
is perfKlly liinpla aud d«n^» linA epn ouly be ques¬ 
tioned on the score of degree, net ofiact. It thus passes 
from the domain of aatronoflayvto that, of meteorology 
Here the gnmnd Is very debatablt^d Mr. Culverweirs 
discussion of the solar radiation incident on individual 
zones of the earth mav be r^arded as a decided contri¬ 
bution to a study of win pan oC^ the question. But his 
researches do not seem to be necessarily so conclusive 
against the astrODomical theory of an Ice Age as this 
author supposes. For the present purpose, however, 
enough has been said as to the application of the theory 
to our own planet. 

The conditions which hold in the case of Mars resemble 
in a remarkable manner ihoM which hold in the case of 
the earth, except in one particular. The eccentricity is 
0953, and hence ’i i. The constant a « ‘27. These 
values of a wd d apparently afford an excellent example 
pf the conditions requked by the theory for a glacial 
epoch in the southern hemisphere of Mars It would be 
illogical to compare the state of corresponding regions 
on the earth and on Mars, because the concomitant 
circumstances cannot be expected to be the same. Bat 
It IS reasonable to suppose that in corresponding seasons 
the latter planet should show different phenomena in the 
two hemispheres. As an index of these variations we 
naturally look to the polar caps, the size of which is known 
to va^ matly with tne seasons. The results to be expected 
are of this kind : 
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N 
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Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 


Duriiion ClInuitB Sim of Cap 

Long Cool Min, 

Short Mild Lesser Mai 

Short Hot Min. 

Long Cold Greater Mai 


The amount of heat during summer in either case being 
the sam& thm is room for question as to the relative 
size of the two minima. But it seems clear that the 
radiation incident on the southern hemisphere will be 
transformed into heat at a higher temperature than in 
the northern. According to the laws of thermodynamics 
It should, therefore, be more effective in the south The 
total energy i-eceived is the same, but the available energy 
is greater. Or the matter may be considered differently 
It IB quite conceivable that during the long cool summer 
the temperature would not rise above the melting point 
of ice or whatever substance is in question, while it would 
be otherwiselduring the short hot summer. An approach 
to this condition would lead us to expect the more pro¬ 
nounced minimum in the southern hemisphere. 

To compare the suggestions of theory with the facts of 
observatiom we can turn to a recent paper on the subject 
by Mr, Lq^ll.^ He concludes that the caps are com¬ 
posed of ice and not carbonic acid, on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining the latter substance in a liquid 
form, a state which he considers proved by observation 
to exist on Mars. He expresses a oelicf that the Martian 
sky ns cloudless during the day and that the surface of 
the planet is protect^ by cloud at night. It must be 
conressed that the regularity of transition at sunrise and 
sunset from one conditioti to the other almost surpasses 
our belief and tends to discredit the deductions from the 
study of projections upon the terminator. Mr. Lowell 
then insiders the evidence of the polar caps. The 
result is to confirm the expectations formed above, and 
the conclusion is perhaps the more convincing because 
the writer seems to find the phenomena surprising. And 
this point is rather important, for the evidence as to the 
maxima is not so complete as could be desired. It is to 


^ M«r* on OJfedol Specbi,'* by Pirdvil Lowtil 
Amerlun PbUmoDhlMl Socliiv. Nor 16. looa. 
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be hoped that Mr. Lowell's examination of this part of 
the question will lead to the acquisition of more complete 
and satisfactory evidence. 

With regard to the minimat Mr. Lowell does not give 
the simple explanation suggested above, but attributea 
the phenomena observed to a deficiency of precipitation. 
In fact, he professes to prove that "as the precipitation 
increases a time must come when the southern minimum 
will actually exceed the northern one in size, and do so 
more and more^ indefinitely^ As no physical principle 
IB invoked to account for this result, it would seem to be 
based on assumption. Examination shows that the 
assumptions tacitly involved are (i) that the maximum of 
each cap is lincreased in the same ratio, (2) that the 
amount melted at each cap remains exactly the same as 
before. It would then follow that in each hemisphere 
the rate of proportionate growth of the minimum would 
exceed that « Iba maximum. We now introduce the 
observed fact that the ratio of maximum to minimum la 
.greater in the southern heoHsphera. This, added to the 
toragoing, is necessary aM sufficient to prove that the 
rate of proportionate growth of the minimum is greater 
in the southern than in the northern hemisphere. But 
the observed fact employed might equally well have 
been stated in this form :^^ompanng the southern with 
the northern hemisphere, the ratio of the mininia does 
not exceed the ratio of the maxima ; and by assumption 
(i) the latter is constant Hencd, even on theassumptions 
the words italicised in the'above quotation do not appear 
justified. The southern minimum may tend towaids a 
relative increaBe, but there is a limit to the increase. The 
general idea is perhaps suggestive, bot the second 
assumption involved must be considered highly ImprO' 
bable, and without it the whole theory 

At the end of the paper Mr. Lowell turns his attention 
to the eccentric position of the southern cap. He 
declines to believe that this well-known pecuiianty is due 
to local elSvafion, but, on the contrary, attributes it to a 
region of depression, where the cap has acquired an 
exceptional thickness. The phenomenon is a very 
curious one, but speculation as to its origin has probably 
not much value. 


THE TELAUTOGRAPH 

TN an article on " Electric Signalling" which appeared 
^ recently in these columns (vol. Ixiv, p. 6) we referred 
to the writing telegraph invented by Mr, Foster Eitchie. 
We have since had an opportunity of examining the 
instrument and seeing it at work, and are enabled to 
give a full description of it. The problem of devising an 
apparatus which should telegraphically traq^mit the 
actual handwriting or drawing of the person sending the 
message is one which has attracted a number of in¬ 
ventors. The difficulties to be overcome are, however, 
numerous, and in consequence up to the present no really 
satisfactory instrument has been invented. These diffi¬ 
culties seem to have been mastered in Mr. Ritchie'^ 
telautograph in a very ingenious manner, and the instru¬ 
ment is onewhich should prove thoroughly trust worthy and 
serviceable. Although it is not fo be expected that the, 
telautograph will replace ordinary telegraphic apparatus 
to any very marked extent, seeing tlut the speed of 
signalling is necessarily limited, yet there are numerous 
cases in which it should be of use. To give only one 
example, there are many persona, possessing private tele- 
phone lipes who would gladly supplement them with an in- 
strumedt of this kind by which written instructions can be 
sent whether there is any one present to receive them or 
not. Ocher cases of like kind will dqubdess occur to the 
reader^ 

One of the chief merits of the Ritchie telautograph lies 
in the fact that onlv two wires are needed to connect the 
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transmiUmff and receivm? ' instrumenta ; these are con¬ 
nected as a single loop earthed at each end, thus providibg 
three distinct circuits since currents can be sent through 
either df the two wires to return by earth or can be senjt 
throupb 6 ne wire to return by the other. The geneiifal 
principles of the'apparatus will be understood from Fi^. 
f and 2. Fig. i is from a photograph of the instrument 
with the cover and paper removed in order to show the 
working parts. It will be seen from this photograph that 
the Lomplete apparatus consists both of a transmitting 
instrument, fixed on the horizontal baseboard, arid a 
receiving instrument, supported on the four Upright 
pillars. Fig 2 is a diagram of the connections, only the 


nected to two sets of levers, li^ whii^h actuate the riuling 
contacts of ■ twd rheostats, RR^ ; these rheostats stie 
connected one in senes with each of the two llneSt R io 
the line ewwe', and r' in the line ew'w'e;'. .Aante re¬ 
sistances of the rheostats are varied by the jpfthe 

sliding contacts corresponding to the motidti e^tke 
A, the currents in the two lines will vary, Tbeee^ cutlets 
pass through and deflect the moving'coils of two galvano^ 
meters of the d’Arsonval type, c, g\ in the fe^Tvlng in¬ 
strument ; these coils are connected by'two>Bers of IflverSi 
l'l', to the receiving pen, B. It will thus bO seen that 
Che position of the pen B is controlled b^ tho^ deflection! 
of the two galvanometers,which are in their turn dependent 


Fif. I —Otneral Mew ol ihe Telaulograph 



on the position of the crans- 
mibtlng pencil A: the pen will 
therefore exactly follow in its 
motions the movements of the 
pencil and will consequently 
repeat on the paper at the 
receiving end the drawing made 
on that at the transmitting end. 
The currents, after traversing 
the coils of G and c', pass through 
the relays o and D'‘(the use of 
which wilt be explained pre¬ 
sen tly) and then return by earth. 

From what has been said so 
far It is obvious that the re¬ 
ceiving pen will copy the move¬ 
ments of the pencil a, whether 
the pencil is being used to write 
on the paper or merely being 
moved about above it. It ib 
necessary to prevent the pen H 
from making marks on the paper 
except when A is actually writing 
on the paper at the transmitting 
end. This is effected in the 
following ingenious manner. A 
small induction coil at the trans¬ 
mitting end has its primary 
circuit, P, completed through a 
contact, M, attached to the desk 
on which the wntmg paper rests 
the terminals of the secondary 
coil, .s, are connected to the line 
wires, w,w', and the circuit is 
completed at the receiving end 
through the relay H and the 
condenser k'. Intermittent cur¬ 
rents are thus sent round the 
circuit swHW's and, actuating 
the relay H, put m action a pen 
lifting magnet (not shown in 
the diagram) which raises the 
bar F and holds the pen B off 
the paper When the operator 


principal connections being shown in order lo avoid a 
multiplicity of lines. 

When the operator wishes to send a message he takes 
up the transmitting pencil, A, and with the point shifts to 
the left the catch C This operation actuates a gnp 
which shifts the paper forward at both ends of the line, 
thus bringing up a clean piece to write upon, and also 
connects up the transmitting and disconnects the receiving 
apparatus at the home end. At the same time, it reverses 
the Connections of one of the sets of batteries, two sets 
of which are used, one at each end of the line, which are 
normally connected in opposition so that when the con¬ 
nections of one set are reversed by shifting the catch c 
they are connected in senes. The opei ator now proceeds 
to write on the transmitting paper the pencil, a, is con- 
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starts writing the pressure on the 
paper breaks the contact at M and thus stops the vibratory 
currents ; the relay H is released and the bar F falls back, 
thus allowing the pen to come into contact with the receiv¬ 
ing paper 11 will be noticed that the vibratory currents are 
superimposed on the ordinary Une currents, but they arc 
prevented from affecting the receiving pen by the self- 
I induction of the galvanometer circuit, whilst at the same 
I time the line currents are prevented from passing through 
the relay H by the condensers K and k'. A small amount 
of the intermittent current does pass through the galvano¬ 
meter coils, but this 15 , as a matter of fact, advantageous, as 
It prevents, by the alight vibration it produces, any 
tendency to sticking. 

When the writer has filled up the strip of paper he 
again shifts the clutch C and this moves forward the 
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Time is your master, and 
the King’s master, too. A dam 
will check the Nile, but 
nothing will arrest the passage 
of time. Before you know it, 
the chance to buy the “Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica,” at half 
price and for 5/- first payment, 
will be over, for the Daily 
Mail's offer ends. You can 
spare 6d. a day to get the great 
Library of Reference. Ask 

_ / 
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to-day for details of the offer. 


MINNOW {Lnntmun nils or 
/ar/s) IN tlie snitllest Britiwh Cypnnoid readily 
(liNLiri^iiiHhecl by i(h voiy Hiii.'ill nnlei It 
iH abundant in rncr^, biooks, and Inku'i, iilwayH 
BWiminni|[^ in hcIiooIm and Hhiftinjj lU ground in 
searrh of foiul, wliith conniatH of every kind of 
vegetable and ariim.il HubHtaiice It raiigeH fmm 
Houlhoni f^uropo to Scandmii^ 111, and from 
Ireland into noi tli e,iBU ni Asia 111 tbe A 1 (»h it 
aliairm to a higher alhtudo than any other 
Cypnnoid, VI/ , to ncaily foot Ita usual 

Ni/e lanes between 2 and ,l inches , hut in huit- 
able lotalitioH espei uilly in (lermanyj it im known 
L(j reath .i length of from 4 to iiu hts The 
eolours vary with age and Hnason a serieM of 
dark spotH or troHs hands along the Hides is 
always present, hut the males assume in summer 
a nuptial diovi of Mc*irleb oi jiiiiple on the lower 
parts of the In'.id and body The iiiiiiiiow is 
used as bait it can also be lutroduied with 
fatdity and witli gnat ad\ niliigo into ponds in 
which there is otheiwise a HC.viGity of food for 
more valuable fishes, such as trout perch and 
pike 

[From ihi ENcvtiorFoiA Tliiii an viCA, 
lit p 177 ] 

a cultivated iDind 
is a 

Frulirul Field. 

An nncuUivatcd Jiiiud is like an 
uncultivated field. Both are full of 
pohsibiliiics which are iie"lettcd and 
filled with potential piofit. No one 
allows hiB fields to lie idle, and equally 
no man should permit his mind to he 
fallow. 

A littlo knowlcdf^e, we are told, is a 
dangerous thing Jliit this is true only 
when wo aio content with this “ little 
kiiowlodgo,” and to he content with 
knowing just enough to bo able to earn 
our living means that wo will never do 
more than that. 

If we desire to “ get up " in life, to 
climb the steep hill that leads to the 
City of Prosperity, we must not rest 


satisfied with ‘‘just enough,” but musfi 
earnestly strive after something ap¬ 
proaching to complete knowledge of 
our special subject, and also after a 
general all-round acquaintance with 
other branches of learning. 

If you only scratch the surface of the 
field you will hardly reap from it a rirli 
harvest, nor will you from your mind if 
you are content with just a little know¬ 
ledge. 

Properly, to cultivate your field or 
your mind both application and per¬ 
severance are necessary. The imple¬ 
ments of mental agriculture are books. 
By means of them you can obtain 
knowledge and you can fertilize your 
mmd so that it will bring forth good 
friiit Tins fruit is not perishable, it 
will last you for your lifetime, and it 
will form u store upon which you can 
continually draw without m any way 
diminishing it. In fact the moio you 

OLIVE Tho iiniipe fiuit ot till! ohm 

la Lirgi..ly uaud in muib 1 n .ih m untiunk tmicH uh .in 
article of duaneiL, U) onhaiiLo the fia\our of Mine, 
and to leiiQW the HeiisitiieiiLHH of the palate for 
other viaiuL For thi« puipoae thi* fiuit lu 
puked wliilo gTieii, soaked fora few hours in an 
alk.ilino ley, MAHhed well m Lle.iu water, and 
then plait-d 111 bottks 01 jais tilled with biiiio, 
tho Homans .idded tununa to tho Halt to inuoaae 
tho bitter flai our of the olives, and at the probont 
diiy spins ail somutimes used 

Tho luivGH and bark of the tree are oiupbiyod 
m the Honth, oh a tome modiLirio, in intonnittont 
ftvoi A lOHinouH in.ittor Oidled “ olivo gum,’^ 
or Lun^ gum toimed by the exuding juice in 
hot HuofloriH, wob anciently in niodunl cbtcom, 
und 111 modern Italy is UMod ah a perfume 

[Viooithf Enck ruiM-ni/\ IIhitannica, 

I h/ 17 p 7 (.V 1 
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DOG. . . While man haa thus buMtowud yiLj.t 
attention on the physical dovelopmeiiL of the (Ini', 
and availing lumiiolf of natural van.itiniiH li.w, by 
careful Hplection and intercrosHUig, moulilul Llic (Ini' 
into an almost infinite vaiiety of foniiH be h is .ilsn 
by education^ developed its moiiil and iiitullcctiiil 
capabilities, so that the dog miiy, iii this lospoib br 
said to have, within its own limits, kept [i m with 
its master's adiaiKe iiuiit, .md it is niidtiiiljli dh 
owing to L certain community o 1 lielin^ exislin^ 
between dog and man that tins donu stn mini d li ls 
since the oxiliest times, been regirdtd is die (om 
panion os well as the humble SLiiaiiL nt mankind 
Tlicre arc few liumaii poasiunh imt shued in b> tin 
dog It IH, Iiko him, subject to angi i H‘iloiis\ 
envy, lovb, hatred, and grief it Hllu^^H giatiLudc 
pride, generosity, and fo ir It HympiLln/(s iwtli 
man in hia troublus and there aiu lumieums m 
stances on record of its showing sympdby foi tin 


distressed of its own kind It romcnibeis, and is 
uMileiitly assisted thereto, as man is, by tlie iissotui- 
llon of ideis , tint it is not deioid of imLgin.ition 
mn be issumed fiom the fait that it dreiins, pui- 
Hiiiiig ill Its sleep imiginir) game Its judgment is 
I oftui Mingnlaily conuit, while it may iliiiost bo 
Slid to bi\e a lobgn n in winch man w its god, and 
I Ills will its rnb‘of coiidiiLt disobtdiimce to wlni li 
I piiidiius an I'lident feeling ot shame and a quiet 
snbmi- ion to pniiislnncnt It shares with man iii 
iwi ol the link mw ii iiid die most com igeons dog 
willnftin trcinblL at llie sudden i iistlc of i leaf 
While the jiosHi Hsion oj Hiitb f.icuKios hiisnmb'ied 
bun fit iljo\o all otln 1 immals foi llm ( omp inioii 
ship of man, tin physic d ami iiitLllcc tiial qn ibtn h 
( liniLtLiistn of ilu \ IIions breeds haMi beiiisiiziJ 
upon aid d( M loptsl L(j tiiLii utmost by man so ,cs 
I to eiubli him to use llio dog loi a gieat laiiety of 
pni posi s 

f 7/e/a IjNLIM 01 I i)i V liin laNML \, lollop 1J"> ] 


Uhe it, the more usetnl it hototiies In 
fact, you can crop jour iniiid (ouLnui- 
ally, which you can do with no lield, 
jour mind need nevei be left lynm 
fallow. 

But boolts sullicicnt to eiiablo you to 
cultivate your mind “all round” must 
surely form a library in number. 'I’hat 
IS bO, unless you can anyway obtain the 
equivalent of a library in one book. 
This can now be done. And it can he 
done by the man ot avcraf^c means ; 
by the liian, that is to say, who Ciinnot 
afford to spend very much every month 
on literature. 

The " Encyclopiedifi Bntanniea ” 
forms n eornplete libiary of education 
No niaCter what subject you may desire 
to study, you will find it dealt with 
completely, and by the highest autlieii- 
ties, m the ‘25 volumes of tho “ Bntan- 
nica.” 

THE PRICE NOW. 

The “EiicycIop.ediaBritamiicii” was, 
until quite recently, a work which could 


(inlj he piiri li.iscd by tlie we.iltlij. 
Pk( isclv llic btunc book, unaltcicd iiiid 
nil ihndni d, can now be bunglit by 
c.\ciy ill 111 who ciiii make a liist pay¬ 
ment of 5s., in leturii lor wliuli lie 
locenes tlu' (Oiiijilctc woilc, and he (an 
[i.iy iiiontbly nist.ibiunbs of 12s. each 
unhl Ibe total tunoiiiit reaches less tlnin 
halt the piue legnlaily (hai”('d by the 
piilibsheih, Messrs A. and C. Black. 

But ihis opportunity is open to you 
for only a very short time longer, and 
so that you may make sure of availing 
yourself of it, of this unique chance, it 
is absolutely necessary that you should 
send in your order at once. 

For a halfpenny you can find out, 
by sendiiif," in tlio iiupnry tmiii to 


ns, all about tlio book, and all 
the price and the terms ol sale 
if you prefer, you can call at one 
the Offices named overleaf and 
cxauiiiie tho books and obt.im 
full mformatioii about the A 
offer. ^ 


■I bunt 
Or, 
of 




SnfyplctnoU to " Maturep May ^o, 1961. 
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paper at his end and also, through the operation of the 
reUy D, shifts that at the receiving end. At the same 
time the pen B returns to the ink bath and takes a fresh 
supply of ink ; the ink bath is not shown in Fig. 2) but can 
be seen, with the pen resting in it, in Fig. i in front of the 




galvanometer on the left. The pen, which is shaped like 
a sm.ill pipe, the bowl being a reservoir for the ink, holds 
sufficient ink to cover the amount of paper exposed at 
one time. The relay n' controls a local bell circuit and 
IS used for ringing up Neither the connections of this 
bell circuit nor of the paper shifting magnet are shown in 
Fig 2, the relays only being shown m older to avoid un¬ 
necessary complication 


I ,0 


Kig t —TranimiUed me^o&ge 

A specimen of the writing transmitted by the telauto¬ 
graph IS shown in Figs 3 and 4. Fig 3 shows the words 
as written in pencil at the transmitting end, and Fig 4 as 
received at the far end These words were transmitted 
over an artificial line nearly 300 miles long , it will be 
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seen that although the writing is somewhat distorted it 
does not lose its character and is indeed a very fair repro¬ 
duction. The words were written on the first telauto¬ 
graph that Mr. Ritchie has constructed , in future 
instruments it is to be expected that the reproduction will 
be even more accurate, as several improvements in detail 
have been introduced, but it must be admitted that the 
performance of the present app.aratus leaves little to be 
desired. There is no difficulty in writing, m spite of the 
pencil being attached to the rheostats and having to move 

OA. 


Kir, ^ —Rereived ines'i'icc 

them, e\erything seems to move very freely and it is 
almost as easy to write as with an ordin.ary pen. More¬ 
over, as long as the paper is not shifted, the writer can go 
back and make alterations and additions with perfect 
accuracy. 

We .lie much indebted to the Tclautognph Co foi 
allowing us to examine the instrument, and to Mr Foster 
Ritchie for very kindly explaining to us the details of its 
construction 


NOTES. 

Mk Balfour has often [)Ieadeil tor the increase of facilities 
for scientific research, and has pointed out how, in this respect, 
our country compares unfavourably with iome others The 
festival dinner of the Medical (iraduates' College and Polyclinic, 
on May 22 , gave him another opportunity to remind the public 
of existing deficiencies and the duties of wealthy citizens towards 
them. As purely scientific research can never be self-supporting, 
and as, moreover, every addition to knowledge is of value, it 
has peculiar claims upon the [)ublic and the nation How small, 
comparatively, is the response to these claims is known to all of 
U 5 Here science is tolerated but it cannot be said to be 
encouraged ; and this because the people who have the nie.ins 
to further scientific interests arc not in sympathy with them. The 
State leaves the adequate provision for scientific research to 
private benevolence, but liberal benefactions are few and far 
between, so work which would he done here if means were 
available is left to other nations Many men of science spend 
their private incomes to carry on investigations which elsewhere 
would be afforded generous support, and they often have to leave 
work unfinished because such assistance is not forthcoming 
" I do not believe,” said Mr Balfour, “ that any man who looks 
round the equipment of our universities or medical schools, or 
other places of education, can honestly say in his lieart that we 
have done enough to equip research with all ihe costly armoury 
which research must have in these modern days We, the richest 
country in the world, lag behind Gerrnany, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy Is it not disgraceful ? Are we too poor or are we 
too stupid? Do we lack the imagination required to show what 
these apparently remote and abstract studies do for the happiness 
of mankind? We can appreciate^that which obviously and 
directly ministera to human advancement and facility, but seem, 
somehow or another, to be deficient in that higher form of 
imagination, m that longer sight, which sees in studiea which 
have no obvious, necessary nr immediate result the foundation 
of the knowledge which shall give far greater happiness to man¬ 
kind than any immediate, material, industrial advancement can 
possibly do, and I feni, and greatly fear, that, lacking th 
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imiginalionp we have allowed ourselves to li); in the f;1onous 
race run now by civilised countries in pursuit of knowledge, and 
we hevc permuted ourselves to far too large an extent to depend 
Upon oihers for those additions to our knowledge which surely 
we might have made for ourselves '' Unfortunately there seemi 
little hope of improvement in this depressing condition of 
affairs. We would ask, however, how comes it that the members 
of the Government, knowing the position of things and express¬ 
ing belief in the salvation of the nation through science, neglects 
to take up the responsibilities which are overlooked by private 
benefactors ? If we have to look to private sources for the 
provision fur scientiBc research furnished by the State in other 
countries, the outlook is not encouraging to contemplate. We 
lag behind other nations now ; and, applying the natural law to 
the political world, steady progress in the growth of scientific 
knowledge will only be possible when the conditions for de¬ 
velopment are made more favourable than they are at present 

The annual visitation of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
will be held on Saturday, June 1 

At the annual meeting of the InsUtution of Electrical 
Engineers to be held this evening, an illuminated address 
received from the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
will be presented The address has been sent as an expression 
of thanks for courtesies extended to members of the American 
Institute during their visit to London last year, and in connec¬ 
tion with the joint meeting at Pans It is a pleasant token of the 
cordial relationship existing between British and American elec¬ 
trical engineers, and the feeling which prompted the resolutions 
embodied in the address will doubtless be much appreciated. 

The success of the visit of members of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers to Switzerland in 1899 has led to arrange¬ 
ments being made for a visit to Germany next month. There 
will be three parties, one visiting Berlin only, another visiting 
Berlin and Dresden, and a third visiting Berlin, Dresden, 
Nuremberg, Frankfuit-a-Main and other places. The whole 
party will leave London on Saturday, June 22, and upon their 
arrival at Hanover on Sunday evening will be entertained at 
dinner by the town authorities At Berlin, in addition to visits 
to works, a visit will be paid to the Technical High School, 
where Prof. Slaby will show the college to the members. 
Several dinners and receptions will be given to the visitors in 
Berlin and elsewhere by electro-technical societies and other 
bodies Ladies may accompany the members, and the visit 
promises to be pleasant and profitable to all who take part in it 

As may well be imagined from the wealth of blossoms now 
to be seen in our gardens, the dowers exhibited at the Temple 
Show of the Royal Horticultural Soaety last week were very 
fine. Those, however, who looked for novelties met, for the 
most part, with disappointment There was nothing of startling 
popular interest or of extraordinary scientific signihcance, 
while new garden plants were not very notable and seemed few 
and far between. Mr, H J. Elwes, F R.S., showed Cypn- 
pedium gutiada in bloom, a plant which he obtained a year or 
two ago on the Altai Mountains, Its habitat was in a dense 
forest that was almost impenetrable. The markings on the 
perianth were of a very pleasing red, and the specimens did 
credit 10 their treatment, which included their being kept on ice 
during the winter. The senes of insectivorous plants hard by, 
sent by Mr A. J, Bruce, of Chorllon-cum-'Hardy, was very fine, 
and the Sarraeenlas may be particularly mentioned. One 
flippant visitor likened the leaves of some to steamboat venti¬ 
lators which had been twisted. A similar collection belonging 
to Mr. R. R. J. Measures was also worthy of careful examinaUon. 
Very suggestive of the balance that must be maintained between 
roots and foliage were the trees artificially dwarfed by the 
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Japanese. These were quite plentifuK being enblbil^ by peer* 
feasional and amateur horticulturists alike. <Ke #4 die 
grower hu tan limited the root syiterik and bo cniiilngly radnotd 
the number of leaves that, practically speakhigi doly 
food is manufactured to maintain the plant la healibr there beid^ 
hardly any surplus to provide the material necessary if growth 
is to continue. It does continue, but so slowly that we may not 
get a tree more than two feet high after three hundred years 
have passed over its head. 

In recent years there has been much progress in the processes of 
preparing sulphur for use in the prevention of diseases of plants, 
and the demand, in consequence, has greatly increased. The 
methods actually employed for estimating the quality of these 
preparations are, however, now out of date and leave much to 
be desired, especially as regards the mixtures of sulphur and 
copper sulphate With the view to encourage special studies oa 
this subject, the Federation of the Agricultural Unions of Italy, 
together with the Agricultural Unions of Padua and Florence, 
has therefore decided roopen an International Prize Competition 
for the sum of 1000 francs in gold, to be awarded to the person 
who discovers and makes public the best method for obtaining 
exact and trustworthy results in the determination of the quality 
of flowers of sulphur and of mixtures of sulphur and copper 
sulphate Competitors must send in their papers in a sealed 
envelope to the head office of the Federation (Ufficlo direttivo 
della Federaziune italiana dei Consorzi agrari, Piacenza, Italy) 
before March l, 1902 The papers will be examined by a 
special commission to be named by the Keale Accademia dei 
Lincei, Rome. 

Ai.l those who knew Mr Anthony Wilkin will regret to 
learn that he died uf dysentery in Cairo, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age, on May 17. In hiB early undergraduate days 
Wilkin published a bright little book, "On the Nile with a 
Camera," and while still an undergraduate he accompanied 
the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits and 
New Guinea. His historical and sociological studies in Cam¬ 
bridge prepared him for the investigations he made on the land 
tenure, laws of inheritance and other social questions He also 
made notes on the various kinds of habitations m the districts he 
visited All these observations will be duly published in the 
Reports of the Expedition Immediately after his first winter’s 
digging in Egypt with Prof Flinders Petrie, he went with 
Mr. D Kandall-Maciver to Algeria to study the problem of 
the supposed relationship, actual or cultural, of the Berbers with 
the ancient Eg} ptians An interesting exhibition of the objects 
then collected was displayed at the Anthropological Institute in' 
the summer, and later on in the year Wilkin publislied a well- 
written and richly illustrated popular account of their experiencea 
entitled " Among the Berbers of Algeria.^' Quite recently the 
scientific results were published in a sumptuously illustrated 
joint work entitled " Lybian Notes” Mr, Wilkin was an 
enthusiastic traveller and was projecting important schemes for 
future work There is little doubt that had he lived he would 
have distinguished himself as a thoroughly trained field- 
ethnologist and scientific explorer, 

The National Home-Reading Union has arranged to hold a 
summer meeting at Winchester on June 22-29, when lectures 
will be given on various aspects of King Alfred, whose millenary 
will be celebrated this year In connection with the meeting, 
Mr J. E. Marr, F R S., will give four lectures on "The Ap¬ 
plication of Geology to Scenery," a liecondary purpose of the 
meeting being the study of the geology and botany of the district 
as well as its archaeology. 

The Simla correspondent of the Times reports that the 
Secretary of State has sanctioned a scheme for an ethnographical 
survey of British India in accordance with the suggestions mad^ 
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in 1900 by the BritlBh AiiociAtion. The work will be done by 
oCBoen In addition to their own duties, Mr. Risley being 
appointed director of ethnography^ The annual .expenditure 
wlU be 40^000 rupees, and the total cost is estimated at lakhs, 
excluding 4 he cost of printing The Government hope that 
ethnologlatf and identihc societies in Europe and America will 
aasiit the director with advice, refer to him the points they 
desire to make the subject of inquiry in India, and supply him 
with Copies of publications bearing on the researches about to be 
undertaken during the next four years 

THb third series of trials of motor vehicles for heavy traffic is 
arranged to take place m Liverpool and neighbourhood during 
the five days commencing Monday, June 3 Referring to the 
results of previous trials, the Times points out that m 1898 the 
wheels of the four competing vehicles proved structurally 
defective when subjected to the hammering action of granite sets 
and cobble sets, whilst minor troubles arose in respect to adhesion 
and with the condensers. See. The second trials, which took 
place in 1899, provided satisfactory evidence that the tire and 
adhesion difficulties had been overcome, for none of the wheels 
gave the smallest trouble, and five out of six of the competing 
vehicles in the hill-climbing tests successfully surmounted 
gradients varying between one m nine and one in thirteen with 
as heavy a load as six and a half Lons. Vet the judges found 
that the strength of these vehicles was “ below what i& compat¬ 
ible with a satisfactory life in commercial work '*—a state of 
things which they attributed mainly to ** the difficulties imposed 
by meeting the limit of three tons tare under the Locomotives on 
Highways Act, 1S96 " In order to see whether manufacturers 
could improve their designs so as to produce an efficient com¬ 
mercial vehicle under the three ton limit of tare, the Liverpool 
Self-propelled Traffic Association has allowed an interval of 
two years between the second Inals and the third senes now about 
to be held. For the coming trials an entry of thirteen vehicles 
has been secured, which wi|l compete m four classes. Class A 
is for comparatively light vehicles propelled by internal combus¬ 
tion engines using deodorised naphtha or petroleum spirit, and 
carrying a load of only one and a half tons. The vehicles entered 
under the other three classes are all steam propelled, electricity 
being again unrepresented The steam waggons, however, 
comprise a great variety of design, including several boilers of 
the flash, or instantaneous generation, type 

The Report of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, read at the annual meeting on Wednesday of last 
week, was not an altogether satisfactory one The total number 
of governors and members is more than ten thousand, but since 
last year there has been a nominal reduction of 633—which 
irycludes 314 voluntary resignations A few of these have with¬ 
drawn from the Society on account of the decision of the Council 
to discontinue the annual migratory shows after 1902, because 
of the serious losses the last three have involved The show 
this year wilh^e held at Cardiff, from June 26 to July 1, and in 
190Z the last of the senes will be held at Carlisle. These 
migratory shows will be superseded by a permanent showyard at 
Twyford Abbey—a few miles out of LoT\don For the prizes of 
40/. and 20 i , offered by the Society for portable oil engines, 
eight entries have been received, the trials of which will take 
place in the Cardiff showyard in the week previous to the show 
For the similar prizes offered for agricultural locomotive engines, 
no entry has been received , and for the prize of 15/. offered by 
the Society for the best small ice-making plant suitable for a 
dairy, only one entry has been made. The council report that 
at the Woburn Experimental Farm the feeding experiments 
have shown that sheep fatten perfectly well, and without any 
drawbacks, when fed on mangels instead of swedes. Gorse has 
been proved to be a useful food, but the results were slightly 
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inferior to those obtained by the use of bay Progress is being 
made with the usuat field experiments and with the investiga¬ 
tions of various agricultural problems, including the eradication 
of farm weeds. At the pot-culture station experiments are being 
continued in connection with Hills' bequest. Much attention 
has been given to the value of seeds, and reports have been 
supplied to members of the Society in regard to the purity and 
germination of 116 samples of different seeds A disease in the 
cherry orchards of Kent, which has senously affected the cherry 
crop, has been investigated by the Society's consulting botanist,' 
and a description and figures of the disease have been printed as 
a leaflet and extensively arculoted in Kent and other fruit-grow¬ 
ing districts The Zoological Department has been chiefly con¬ 
cerned during the past six months with pests injurious to stored 
produce and with such insects as are troublesome all the year 
round Some of the more important applications have had 
reference to forestry, and advice has been given with regard to 
various insects attacking plantations of coniferous and other 
trees 

A DisASTkotrs explosion occurred at the Universal Colliery, 
situated at the top of Aber Valley, a few miles from Caerphilly, 
on Friday last, no less than eighty-three men having perished 
through the accident Mr Dyer Lewis, assistant inspector of 
mines, is reported by the Times to have said that there was no 
longer any doubt that the explosion was caused by coal dust, 
adding that the long conliniiance of the north-east wind, Which 
practically prevaded for three weeks, might probably have had 
the effect of drying up the air passing through the workings and 
thus have caused the coal du^t to become drier. 

Wn understand that the Admiralty is proceeding energeti¬ 
cally with the fitting of wireless telegraphy to the ships of the 
British Navy The " Apps-Newton ” coil has been adopted as 
the standard pattern, and a large number of coils and trans¬ 
mitters have been ordered 

A COMPIRTE installation of Marconi’s wireless telegraphy 
specially suitable for signalling purposes as used in tfia Navy 
has been fitted on board the Elder, Dempster Beaver liner 
Lake Champlain. This installation is the fir&t which has been 
htted on any of the Atlantic liners sailing from Liverpool. The 
Lake Champlain left the Mersey for Halifax last Tuesday with 
more than 1000 paiisengers, and arrangements were made to 
establish communication between the vessel and the Marconi wire¬ 
less telegraph station at Holyhead The Times stales that at 9 37 
p m , when off the Skerries, communication was obtained with the 
Holyhead station, the vessel being then thirteen mites distant. 
Numerous telegrams were then forwarded from passengers to 
friends in all parts of the United Kingdom, each me^ge being 
acknowledged by the receiving operator Constant communica¬ 
tion wilh the station was continued until lam, the vessel being 
then thirty-seven miles distant Communication was established 
with the Marconi station at Rosslare, and at 4 30 a m a fresh 
Iiatch of telegrams was forwarded, notifying the vessel's arrival 
off the Tuskar light to the owners, Messrs. Elder, Dempster 
and Co. The position of the ship was nineteen miles from 
Rosslare telegraph station The lai^t telegram was forwarded 
at 7 30 a.m., at a distance of nearly thirty miles from Rosslarc 

Our paragraph directing attention to the proposal to erect a 
memorial to the late Right Hon. Prof Huxley in Ealing has 
elicited one noteworthy response ^he contributor, who gives 
neither name nor address, begins his covering letter In the 
current issue of Naiure ” (which presumably he had seen at a 
free library) ‘‘the reader is informed of a movement on foot in 
Ealing for a memorial to the memory of Huxley With glad¬ 
ness 1 hasten to contribute my mite," and concludes an able, if 
lengthy, epistle as follows; “I enclose a postal order for is. 
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u Bome htiU help towardB the memorLal. Even now I am 
giving beyond my means, as I am merely a casual dock labourer, 
living from hand to mouth, and often hardly able to make both 
ends meet. But 1 never let my mind get rusty, and from my 
boyhood have had a keen partiality for ' Nature's leading lights' 
and then works Among the biightest of these, and of whom 
any nation might be justly proud, flashes out Thomas Henry 
Huxley.” 

The Proch-verbaux of the meeting of the International Com¬ 
mittee of Weights and Measures at rarii in September last have 
been received The Committee had under their consideration 
the reports of the director on the work of their bureau for 
1899-1900, by winch reports it would appear that l>C 5 idea the 
ordinary verification work of the bureau (standard metres, 
kilograms and thermometers for various Governments, Uni¬ 
versities and scientiflc authorities) important researches have 
been carried out as to alloys of nickel and steel (Dr Guillaume); 
as to comparisons of platinum and hydrogen thermometers 
(Dr Chappms and Dr llarker), and the determination of the 
mass of a cubic-decimetre of distilled water Dr Benoit reports 
ihat the latter mass may be taken as equivalent to 999 936 I 
grammes ; but it does not appear that the true value of a cubic- | 
inch of water is to be derived from the cubic-decimetre The , 
best ordinary alloy for measures of length (as bars, line-measures, 
survey ribands, &c ) appears from Dr Benoit’s report to be one 
of 64 3 per cent of steel and 35 7 per cent of nickel. 

We note that the Committee referred to in the foregoing note 
propose to take up the vexed question of an international series 
of sizes of screw-threads, based on the millimetre The annual | 
expenditure of the Committee amounts at present to 75,000 | 
francs, but it would appear that at the general conference to be . 
held at Pans m October next, under the Metric Convention 
1875, a proposal is to be made to raise the annual budget to | 
100,000 francs, at which sum it was formerly Axed, so as to 
meet necessary expenditure on the instrumental equipment and 
maintenance of the bureau Towards this annual expenditure 
each High Contracting Stale contributes a sum based on Us 
population, and on the extent to which the metric system may be 
in force within each country ; Great Britain contributes about 
5000 francs Some effort appears to have been made m 
September last by the Decimal AssiKi.Uion (London) to induce 
the Committee to lay before the French Government a pro¬ 
position to invite the attention of the Governments of Great 
Britain, Russia and the United States to the desirability of 
making the metric system compulsory in these countries , but 
the Committee do not appear to have approached the French 
Government on this delicate proposition From the communi¬ 
cations addressed to the Committee by Prut. A Michelson 
(Chicago), Mr. Chaney and Prof Mendelceff, it seems that the 
metric system is, however, making way in the three great 
countries above mentioned 

Die Uniuhau contains a short account of Hoffmann's model 
flying-machine The peculiarity of this model (which weighs 
34 kilogrammes) is that it is supported on three long legs, by 
the aid of which it runs on wheels on a track or on the ground 
till it has gained sufficient velocity to rise in the air, when the 
legs fold up automatically and the model flies somewhat after 
ihe manner, of a stork. It is claimed that such an arrangement 
applied to a man-lifting mac'hine would obviate the difficulties 
connected with the starting and landing 

We have received a copy of the magnelical, meteorological 
and seismological observations made at the Government Obser¬ 
vatory, Bombay, for the years 1898 and 1899, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. N A F. Moos, which extends the record of this 
important senes to a period of fifty-four years The observatory 
is very completely equipped both with ordinary and self-record- 
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ing mstrumenta, the standards being read five Uncs dmly^wm- 
mencing with 6h. a.m. A Dines' pressure tube BDemomctci, 
probably the most satisfactory instrument for recording the vary¬ 
ing strength of the gust of wind, was erected in February l897r 
and a Milne's seismograph in September 189& In addJdoa to 
the tables of results obtained from the automatic instruments 
and from the direct eye observations, the volume conutini the 
following valuable appendices:—(b) Hourly means of the 
magnelic elements, as determined from quiet days, for the years 
1894-9 I Notes on the harmonic analysis of temperature 
and pressure for 1876-1895, with plates ; (c) Hourly and daily 
normals of the several meteorological elements, and their varia¬ 
tions expressed by Besscl’E formula. 

We have received from Mr J Baxendell, meteorologist to 
the Southport Corporation, the report and results of observa¬ 
tions at the Fernley Observatory and allied stations for the year 
1900 With a small amount of means at their disposal, Mr. 
Baxendell and his staff perform a large amount of very useful 
work, much of it of an experimental kind, in addition to the 
routine work of a well-equipped observatory. Special attention 
IS given to the results of various anemometers of the mo<;t: 
modern construction, and it is stated that the highest pressure 
yet recorded by a pressure plate anemometer is 207 lbs per 
square foot Another useful investigation is the comparisorr 
between the amounts of bright sunshine recorded by the 
Campbell-Stokes and the Jordan sunshine recorders The- 
monthly percentages of three years show that the latter instru¬ 
ment records somewhat higher values, except in the winter 
months. The falling off at this period appears to be traceable 
to increased relative humidity and to greater prevalence of fog. 
The report contains useful tables of rainfall and sunshine values^ 
at a considerable number of stations—mostly sea-side resorts 

The third i>heet of the Nurih Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Pilot Charts published by the Meteorological Council is devoted 
to the month of June. Being the midsummer month, the atmo¬ 
spheric conditions are usually of the quietest description, the 
region in which the gale frequency exceeds 10 per cent being, 
now limited to the far north, beyond the 55th parallel Dis¬ 
turbances of a cyclonic character are, however, of frequent oc¬ 
currence on the more frequented shipping routes, but as most 
of them are of slight intensity severe gales seldom result At 
this season, the conditions begin to assume a less steady appear¬ 
ance in the doldrums off the African coast, developing later 
I into conditions which give birth to hurricanes moving westward 
I towards the West Indies. Similar local features of the winds- 
I on the American coasts and in the Mediterranean are dealt 
with Fog IS very frequent, above 50 per cent , from the coast 
I of Maine eastward across the Newfoundland Banks, and even 
I the 10 per cent frequency extends, with only a narrow break 
I in about 20'' W., from Sandy Hook to the Severn and the Bay 
I of Biscay Fogs as dense and as wet as those of the Banks- 
now visit the Straits of Gibraltar, but, fortunately, they last only 
a few hours With the exception of a berg and some field ice 
sighted un March 16 last, there has been no report of ice at 
sea this year, though at various times the pack in .some of the 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton bays has been driven out by 
high winds. The eastward drift of the Gulf Stream, which the 
May chart showed was interrupted in 47^ N 27° W , continuea 
across the ocean loour south-western shores in June, there being 
a good deal of easterly and north-easterly current in the space 
between Ireland and the north-west of Spam. The equatorial 
counter-current of the doldrums is met with as a prevailing set 
as far west os the 42nd meridian; the equatorial west-going 
current attains a high velocity, 60 to 85 miles a day; and in 
Florida Strait the Gulf Stream may reach 100 miles In a day. 
In every way the June chart is as interesting and valuable aa 
Its predcccssorB. 
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Wb have received from Nfeisri Fnedlander the second part of 
their valuable International Zoologist^s Directory^ containing 
the emendations and additions necessary to bring the issue of 
1S95 date. These emendations include a list of zoologists 
deceased since that date, as well as a record of all changes of 
address that could be ascertained. The lists of the staffs of all 
the more important zoological institutes and museums form a 
feature of this part; and, so far as we have been able to test it, 
the work is comprehensive and singularly free from errors 

The only original article in the May issue of the Zoologist is 
a continuation of Mr E Selous' observations on the habits of 
the great crested grebe. The author expended a vast amount 
of time and trouble in watching a pair of these beautiful 
birds during the breeding season Attention is drawn to the 
Circumstance that the male bird takes a considerable share in the 
duties of incubation ; and it is suggested that it likewise con 
structs a platform for its own use in the neighbourhood of the 
nest This leads the author to formulate a theory as to the 
origin of the “ runs" of the Australian bower birds, which, in 
opposition to the views of other naturalists, he regards as 
•specially modified nests 

Dr a. An El 1 (il sends us the first fasciculus of a new work 
under hiH editorship, entitled “ Meeresfauna von Bergen,” now 
in courae of publication by the Bergen Museum The s>5tematic 
investigation of the marine fauna of Bergen was commenced 
many years ago, and since the establishment there of a marine 
biological station has advanced with great rapidity. Many 
interesting problems are connected with the fauna of the sea of 
this district, which is now to be described in considerable 
detail The work will include a map showing the different 
faunal zones and dredging stations In the present fasciculus 
Mr. K. Bunncvie, of Christiania, treats of the hydroid polyps, 
Dr R llartmeycr of the holosomatous ascidians, and Mr E 
Arnesen uf the calcareuLis sponges The first two subjects are 
llustrated with plates or figure's, and the names of the authors 
afford a sufficient guarantee of the manner in which each is 
treated 

Wk have received numbers 6 and 7 of the I iverpool 
Marine Biological Committee's Memoirs^ both of which main 
tain the high level of their predecessors The first of these, 
by Mr A Scott, is devoted to the fish parasites of llie 
genera Lepeophtheirus and LernTCii These crustacean {cope 
pod) parasites are almost wholly restricted to portions of 
the fish they infest which are in direct communication with 
ihe exterior, such as the skm itself, the fins, mouth, gill 
chamber and gills, nostrils, or even the eye The full lifc- 
history of both the types mentioned is given in considerable 
detail; and it is shown that while in the former development 
takes the form of steady progression, in the latter it assumes an 
Lqually marked degradation Indeed, so strange are the phases 
'issumed by Lern^ (as is well shown m the plates with which 
the memoir 1&. illustrated), that there is little wonder that the 
j]der naturalisTb, when its life-history was still unknown, were 
puzzled as to Us serial position, and failed to recognise its near 
kinship to the other genus described in the present fasciculus 
The second of the two Memoirs^ by Mr R C Punnett, deals 
v^ith the genus Lineus, as exemplified by that common British 
nemertean worm, L gesitrensis^ notable, if for no other reason, 
on account of having, in Us different phases, received no less than 
len generic and thirteen specific titles Varying between 6 and 20 
centimetres in length, and displaying two distinct colour phases, 
this worm occurs abundantly underneath stones between tide 
marks and also in the lammanan zone, frequently occurring 
in tangled masses. Its distribution is also large, extending 
from Greenland to Madeira on one side of the Atlantic and to 
Florida on the other In addition to a careful and well illus 
trated description of ils anatomy and life history, Mr. Punnett 
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furnishes his readers with an elaborate table, showing at a glance 
the exact systematic position of this curious worm 

The Summary Report of the Geological Survey of Canada 
for 1900 has a melancholy interest for geologists owing to 
the recent death of Dr. G. M. Dawson, the Director It is 
a clearly printed work of 203 pages, with a colour printed map 
of the Atlin gold-fields, and Us price is ten cents As usual, 
while due attention la given to the scientific work the 
practical subjects are treated as exhaustively as possible, and 
general observations on natural history are included So many 
different topics are discussed that it is impossible to give any 
condensed account of them ; suffice it to say that the Yukon 
diatnct with its gold and coal workings, the coal of British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia, the lakes of Ontario and New 
Brunswick, the finding of natural gas in borings m the valley of 
the Nation river, the anorthosite of Quebec, and numerous other 
I matters are dealt with 

We have received from Messrs Merck a pamphlet upon 
” Tannoform,” an antiseptic which has lately been very much 
employed in veterinary practice This substance was first pre 
pared about six years ago, and is a condensation product of 
lannic acid and formaldehyde, its compusilion being repre 

sented by the formula CII/ - Tannoform ij* a buff 

coloured powder and is odourless and almost tasteless It is 
insoluble in water, but fairly soluble in alcohol and ether, also 
in caustic alkalis and ammonia Formaldehyde is one of the 
most powerful antiseptics and germicides which we have, but 
being at the same time a strong irritant it can only be used in 
very dilute solutions Tannoform appears to possess all the 
antiseptic properties of formaldehyde, but is free from its un¬ 
pleasant smell and irntiiting action, beside which the well- 
known astringent properties of tannic acid arc also retained 
Owing to its anhydrodic action, this substance was at lu^l chiefiy 
employed as a remedy for excessive perspiration uf the feet and 
other parts of the body Tannoform appLUrs to have been first 
employed for veterinary purposes m the veterinary college of 
Berlin, when it was found that, noi only could it be employed 
in place of the unpleasant smelhng and expensive iodoform, but 
tint wounds ireatecl with it healed more rapidly than when 
iodoform was used fn cases of purulent and malodorous 
wounds, tannoform is said to be very lieneficial, because of its 
antiseptic and deodorising properties When taken internally, 
this substance appears to be quite harmless, even when large 
doses arc administered It has been found of special value in 
cases of diarrhcxa and intestinal catarrh Most antiseptics carry 
with them an odour—not usually pleasant—by means of which 
their presence can be detected In tannoform we have an 
odourless and powerful antiseptic 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Ciardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey {MaLatus iyno)uolgH\ J ) 
from India, presented by Mr T J Erroll , a (alines Bibnon 
{Cynocephalus sphinx S ) from Africa, presented 1 7 Mr C W, 
Fowke, A Grey Ichneumon {f/erptshs g-/tstus) from India, 
presented by Lord Hindlip , a (juilding's Amazon {Chrysotti 
gui/difigi) from St Vincent, presented by the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres , a Woolly Opossum {Didclphys lanigera) from 
Colombia, a Violet necked Lory {Doi nunata) from Molucc^^s, 
a Razor billed Curassow {Mitua tuboo^a) from Guiana, de¬ 
posited ; a Demoiselle Crane {Anihropoides vi/go) from North 
Africa, Iwu Summer Ducks ( / r spo/isa d J ) from North 
America, two Mandarin Ducks {\ f^iUerivulata 6 V) from 
China, an African Elephant [Elephas afneanns 6) Uom Abys¬ 
sinia, purchased, a Duke of Bedford's Deer [Cer^>U5 xantko- 
pygitis 9 ) a Japanese Deer {Cervus sUa 6 ) a Thar {/fcmitraifits 
/ef/ilaicus^) born m ihc (jarden<^ 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


Astronomical Occurrences in June. 

June 3. I4h 4m to I5h. 13m. Moon occultsSagittarii 
(mag 4-1) K 

3. I5h. 6m. to i6h. 12m. Moon occulta 15 Sagittarii 

(mag. 5 6) 

4. 9h Jupiter in conjunctipn with moon, Jupiter 3" sV S. 
4. I4h 49m. to i5h 59in, Moon occults B.A C 6536 


(mag 5-5). 

4. I7h. Saturn in eonjuilCtion with moon. Saturn 

3“ 43 ' S- 

5. 2oh. Uranus in opposition to the sun 

7, oh. Mercury in conjunction with c Gemmorum, 
star 4' N 

7. l4h ^9m to I5h. 54m. Moon occults Capncorni 
(mag. 5 2) 

14. Saturn Outer minor axis of the outer nng = 17'" 58 

15. Venus Illuminated portion of disc = 0*977, Mars = 

o 890 

15 I7h. Mercury at greatest elongation, E 24’ 39'. 

24. I2h 2m Minimum of Algol (/9 Persei) 

25- 57m to 9h. 18m. Moon occults B A.C 4^31 

(maR. 57) 

27. 8h 51m. Minimum of Algol (6 Persei) 

28 9h 47m to Ilh 54m Transit of Jupiter’s Sat IV 

28. llh. 15m. to I2h 15m Moon occults u' Scorpii 

(mag 4 i) 

28 iih 30m. to I2h 48m Moon occults Scorpii 

(mag 4 6) 

30 5h Jupiter in opposition to the sun 
30. I oh 4m to I2h 2im. Transit of Jupiter’s Sat, I 
The satellite will be almost centrally superposed on 
its own shadow. 


The Recent Total Eclipse of the Sun —A further 
telegram from the Tirney correspondent at Sawahloentu, dated 
May 23 gi^ea a few more particulars respecting the results 
obtained by the vinous observers occupying the stations in or 
near Sumatra The weather is described as having been 
moderately good at all these stations—best at Fort de 
Koch, worst at Solok—thin clouds were present at most^of 
them 

In all eleven camps were formed, comprising one Dutch, 
two English, four American, one Russian, one PTench, one 
Jesuit and one Japanese Generally partial success is reported 
from most of the camps, the unfortunate exception being that 
of Prof Barnard, who had set up a most elaborate collection of 
instruments at Solok, the chief being a telescope of 61 feet 
focal length, with which he hoped to obtain photographs of the 
corona on plates 40 inches square. Three of the plates show 
only feeble fragments of the brighter portions of the coronal 
Structure. 


It 15 reported that good photographs of the Jlash spectrum 
were obtained here, and no names being meniiuned we can 
only surmise that this refcrji to the spectroscopic party from the 
Yerkes and United States observatories, who were furnished 
with powerful spectrographs and established their camp at 
Fort oe Koch, near by, so as to be approximately on the northern 
edge of the moon’s shadow Mr. Jewell had charge of a 
number of gratings of large size, both plane and concave, 
provided wim films 36 inchea long, intending to pay special 
attention to the ultra-violet regions of the chromospheric 
spectrum. Dr Humphreys also took spectrographic apparatus. 
Prof. Skinner, in charge of the American party, had cameras to 
be used in searching for a |X)ssible intra-mcrcurial planet, but no 
mention is made of the fate of these observations 

The duration of totality at the American station was deter¬ 
mined at 5m. 478. instead of 5m. 42s as predicted 

In consequence of the unfavourable meteorological conditions, 
the special investigations depending on the unusually long 
duration of totality were either unsuccessful or abandoned alto¬ 
gether, 

Mr. Dyson, although he had to expose through thin clouds, 
obtained fairly good large-scale photographs of tTie corona ; the 
small-scale plates show a considerable number of stars, 

Mr Newall is reported to have obtained good results with a 
grating spectrograph. Visual observation showed that the 
brightness of the green coronal ring was very uneven. A senes 
of eight photographs with the polanscopic camera exhibit 
marked polansation of the bright portions of the corona. 


especially in the case of the southern edge of the brightest 
streamer. 

He was also successful in obtaining good photographs Df the 
corona, which shows considerable similarity to that of last ydar. 

The observations made to determine the rotation of the corona 
were unsuccessful. 

M. de la Baume Pluvlnel, who also observed among the 
mountains in Sumatra, announces partially successful results. 

Comet a (1901) —A circular (No. 44) from the Centralstelle 
gives the following ephemeris for the new comet ^ 


Ephemens for izh Berlin Mean Time, 
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May 24 

6 19 16 

-1-6 229 

26 

26 16 

6 49 8 

28 

32 4t 

7 144 

JO 

38 37 

7 309 

June 1 

44 7 

7 57 5 

3 

49 IS 

8 16 4 

5 


8 J3 7 

7 

6 58 38 

8 49'S 

9 

7 2 55 

9 40 

II 

7 7 I 

+ 9 ^7 3 


Hisgen's Variable, 13 (1900) Cygni —At the request of 
Father Hisgen, Prof. E. C Pickering has had an examination 
made of the Harvard plates showing the star, and gives the 
resulting measures in Astrenomische NachnehUn (Bd 15S1 
3712). 181 plates were found covenng the region, extending 

over the period 1887 November 30—1900 September 26, 

After plotting the measured magnitudes to a time scale it was 
found that the star varies with moderate regularity in a period 
of 218 days It has a magnitude of about 10 2 at maximum, 
and 13 or fainter at minimum 


THE PLANET SATURN 

CATURN now pasiscs the meridian in the morning twilight, 
and is situated about 4” east of the planet Jupiter. The 
two objects will form an exceedingly interesting couplet in the 
southern sky during ensuing months, their times of southing 
and apparent distances being as follows *— 



Jupiter 

BOUlh 

Saturn 

xouik 

Disiarce 


h m 

li m 


June 15 

13 9 

13 28 

- 5 

July IS 

10 55 

11 21 

6 

Aug 15 

8 41 

9 II 

7 

Sep 15 

6 40 

7 6 

6 

Oci 15 

4 54 

5 12 

4 

Nov 15 

3 14 

3 19 

I 

Dec 15 

I 43 

I 34 

2 


They will be evening stars during the late summer and In the 
autumn, but early in December will have approached too near 
to the sun for further observation I* or telescopic scrutiny, the 
proximity of the two bodies will be found very convenient, but 
their low altitude of about 15° or 16° when due south will 
operate very unfavourably upon the character of the images. 

It IS a matter of common experience that Saturn will salis- 
faclonly bear greater magnifying power than either Mars or 
Jupiter , but during the ensuing apparition moderate eyepieces 
will be best Even with these, definition will be rarely good in 
latitudes so far north as Greenwich, The nngs are now widely 
open, and their north side will continue to be presented to the 
earth until 1907 When Saturn is placed above the equator 
and traversing the zodiac from Pisces to Virgo, we see the 
southern surface of the ringa, and the northern surface when he 
is below the equator and moving from Virgo to Pisces. The 
rings are turned edgeways towards ns, and are practically inviaible 
when the planet is in Virgo and Pisces. 

Well-defined irregular markings are rare on Saturn. Dawes 
in January 1858 saw a bright spot and Asaph Hall followed a 
similar marking in December 1S77, hut it soon grew faint and 
disappeared Several transits of the latter object were obtain^, 
and a rotation period of loh, 14m. 23'Ss , agreeing nearlv with 
Sir William HerschePs loh 16m, o 45. from a quintuple belt 
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Been' in f 793 i wu derived which mey be regarded u very 
neur dte imth. But epart from these and a few other 
obBervntloDi it must be confessed that little is certainly 
known with reference to Irregular markings on Saturn. Hall, 
with the 26-ifich Washington refractor, Barnard, with the ^d^nch 
Lick refraotoT and other telescopes, Youngi with the 23-inch at 
Prlneeton, Hough, with the i8J-inch at Chicago, and others 
have all syeteTnatlcally endeavoured to dutinguiah spots on the 
planet's globe and all have biled, except in the particular case 
alluded to The cream of observational talenti assisted by the 
finest and best telcscrms ever cnruimeted, has proved that 
irregular markings sumciently well pronounced to be dia« 
linctlv visible are somewhat of a rarity. Yet it should be 
statea that certain other observers discern alleged spots with ease 
and in prolific numbers as well as under many varieties of shape 
and lint. Indeed, the Saturnian spots would appear to be as 
frequent and to have as many vagaries as the marlciDgs on Jupiter 
il we may accept the testimony of a few observers Whether 
these things are objective realities or the products of visionaries 
remains to be proved by the severe tests which future researches 
will apply. 

Saturn comes to conjunction with Jupiter at intervals of about 
twenty years, previous conjunctions having occurred on April 
22, raSi, October 2^ 1861, January 26, 1842, June 19, 1821, 
July 16, 1S02, Ac. The ensuing conjunction takes place on the 
morning of November 28 next at 6 h., when Jupiter will be 
0* 27' south of Saturn In 1881 the planets were 1° 18' apart, 
in 1861 o* 52'. Mr Crommelin gives the results of some com¬ 
putations in the Monthly Notices^ Ixi. p. 118, which show that 
the distance of the centres of the two planets will be leas than 
r between November 31 and December 5. The near approach 
of these attractive objects will form an event of consioerable 
interest to the general public as well as to the astronomical 
world. W F Denning 


MARINE BIOLOGY IN LIVERPOOL 

'T'HE Editor of Nature invites me to write a short account 
^ of the marine biological investigatlona and the scientific 
fisheries work carried on of late years in the Liverpool district, 
and I have pleasure in complying with this request since it will 
enable me both (l) to acknowledge the services of friends and 
fellow-workers, and (2) to distinguish between three very 
different local bodies whose work is frequently—and perhaps not 
unnaturally—confounded even by marine biologists and even in 
Liverpool. These three bodies are the Liverpool Biological 
Society, the Liverpool Manne BioU^v Committee, and the 
Lancashire Sea-Fishenes Committee Tney are perfectly distinct 
m organisation, control and object, and although the work they 
do IS to some extent similar, slill, as a result of friendly arrange¬ 
ment and cooperation, there has been absolutely no rivalry and 
no overlap or duplication of work such as might under other 
circumstances oause waste of time, funds and opportunity. Let 
me state briefly the position and work of each of these three 
bodies, all of which arc now contributing actively to the eluci¬ 
dation of the manne biology of the Irish Sea, 

I Liverpool Biolognal Society —This is a public scientific 
society in th^ town, like its well known sister society, the 
Liverpool Geological Society. It meets monthly in the 
zoological department of University College, and all local lovers 
of nature are eligible for memf«rship The president this 
session Is Prof A M. Paterson, and the hon secretary 
Mr. T. A Dubb, of the Free Public Museum. The past 
presidents include the professors of all the biological depart¬ 
ments in University College (anatomy, physiology, botany 
and zooIoot), the head officials of the Public Museum and 
such well-known local biologists as the Late Dr Drysdale, 
Dr, Wj^esworth and Mr. Isaac Thompson The Society is 
now pj^lishing its fifteenth annual volume of Proceedings 
and TroHsactiOns. The Proceedings at the beginning of 
the volume contain a brief record of the proceedings at the 
meetings, including exhibits ; while the Transactions 
consist of those papers which the council decides to print in 
fulL Although tne greater number of the papers in the pub¬ 
lished volumes deal with the marine animals and plants of the 
district, still biology in the widest sense is represented at the 
meetings and in the publications, and communications will be 
found on ornithology, entomology, palreontology^ embryology, 
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botany, anatomy, physiolo^ and even arcl^log^. It has 
been customary for the prenaent m each session to invite some 
outside onginal worker in his own department of biology to 
come and address the Sociel^. In this way important lectures 
have been given by Drs. Gaskell, Sorby and D. H Soott, 
and by Profs. Howes, Haddon, Miall and others The address 
this year will be given by Prof. D. J. Cunningham, on the 
lessons to be drawn from the condition of the skull and the 
brain In the microcephalic idiot. 

II. Liverpool Manne Biology Committee. —This, in contra¬ 
distinction to the Biological Society, is a private body It is 
not a Committee of the Society or of anything else, but is an 
independent organisation. It was constituted at a meeting of 
biologists held at University College in March, 1885, for ihe 
purpose of carrying out a scheme of investigation of the local 
manne fauna and flora with the intention of publishing report^ 
thereon. The dredging, trawling and other collecting ex¬ 
peditions organised by the Committee have been carried on 
intermittently since that time, and a considerable amount nf 
material, botn published and unpublished, has been accumulated 
Fourteen annual reports of the Committee and five volumes 
dealing with the fauna and flora have been issued since 18S6 

At an early stage of these investigations it became evident 
that a biological station or laboratory on the sea shore, some¬ 
where nearer the usual collecting grounds than Liverpool, 
would be a material assistance in the work Consequently, the 
CommiUee in 1887 acquired a lease of Puffin Island, on the 
north coast of Anglesey, and establiphed there the L, M B C 
Puffin Island Station,^ which formed the centre of their work at 
sea for five years. Later on, in 1892, finding that their work 
was extending, and that the very limited accommodation at 
Puffin Island was insuflicient, they moved to the more com¬ 
modious and more convenient biological station at Port Erin,* in 
the centre of the rich colleciing grounds of the south end of the 
Isle of Man This locality has proved so interesting and so 
|)erfectly suitable in every way that it is likely to remain as the 
permanent marine labc^ratory of the Liverpool naturalists; 
while the office of the Committee, the place of meetings, the 
publishing centre and the museum, is the zoological department 
of UniveriUy College, Liverpool. 

The Committee consists of twelve members who were chosen 
originally as being representative naturalists of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Southport, Chester and the Isle of Man—and 
most of these members are still active workers. Amongst our 
losses, by death, are Prof Milnes Marshall, the Rev. H H. 
Higgins and Mr Francis Archer. The Committee subscribe 
amongst themselves and ask for contributions from their friends 
m Liverpool. In this way, aided by occasional grants from the 
British Association and other bodies, they have paid the ex¬ 
penses of numerous dredgmf^ expeditions, have maintained their 
small biological station, with a resident curator (now Mr 
Herbert C Chadwick), for fifteen years and have issued a 
considerable number of publications. The regular income for 
the last few years has averaged about 200/ per annum, but m 
addition several friends in Liverpool, amongst whom may be 
mentioned Mrs George Hoh and Mr. F. H. Goasage, have 
kindly placed sums in the hands of the present writer to be 
expended either in special expeditions or in the publication of 
memoirs requiring plates. Thus it will be seen that the funds 
at the disposal of the Committee, although, thanks to the 
generosity of friends and the economical management of our 
hon treasurer, Mr. Thompson, they have sufficed up to the 
present, are evidently too small and too precarious to admit of 
much advance ; and consequently an appeal will sooner or later 
have to be made for a permanent endowment of the Port 
Frin Biological Station 

The publications of the L.M B C. consist of —(i) the 
annual report, Issued primarily to subscribers and other friends 
in Liverpool. Although this report gives a brief account of the 
investigations undertaken during the year, still it is to be regarded, 
not mainly as a scientific, but rather as a business publication for 
the purpose of keeping the organi^ion together and m touch 
with the people of Liverpc^I. (2) The volumes of ihe " Fauna 
of Liverpool containing reprints of those papers communi¬ 

cated by members of ihe Committee, and others working at the 
laboratory, to the Liverpool Biological Society, and which deal 
with the local fauna and flora. These volum^ are bound and issued 
at irregular intervals when sufficient material has accumulated 

1 See Naturb, vol xkkvi p 375 3 Sra Naturb, vqI xlvi p 155, 
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Five vnlumes have now ^)pearedr bearing the ilalea 1&86, 
S 9 i 9 S and ^901. (3) Ine “ L M B C Memoirs/’ a senes 

of detailed descripiions of the structure of certain common 
typical animals and plants, chosen aa representatives of their 
groups and dealt with by specialists Memoirs on the following 
types have already appeared or are in the press . 1 Asadia, 
II Caidium^ III hchinus^ IV. Codiu$n^ V Ahyomum, 
VI Lepeophiheirus and Lerna^a, and VII Lineus Several 
others arc nearly ready, and about thirly*five m all have been 
arranged for. Amongst other L M B C workers whose names 
have not been mentioned are Mr A O. Walker, Mr Arnold 
Watson, Mr A Leicester and Prof Harvey Gibson 

III Lamashire Sea Ftsheries Comjnittee. —The district con¬ 
trolled by this Committee (recently amalgamated with the former 
Western Sea Fisheries District to form what is now officially 
styled “']'hc Lancashire and Western Sea-Fishenes District”) 
JS probably the largest, and in several respects the most important, 
of ihe sea-fisheries diitricls which have been established since 
J 890, in connection with the County Councils, round the coasts of 
England and Wales, under the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act of 
18B8 The district extends from the Duddon, in Cumberland, to 
Cardigan, m South Wales, and thus runs for about 441 statute 
miles along the shores of the Irish Sea It bounds in all nine 
Counties and contains about 1500 st]uarc miles of sea Nearly 
every kind of English sea fishing is earned on within this 
district, including hsh-trawling, Ime-fishing in all its branches, 
drift net, trammel net and draw net fishing; set nets and stake 
nets, weirs and hcdge-baiilks arc also used Besides these there 
IS a very large shrimping industry which is carried on by the use 
of shrimp trawL, shank nets, hose nets and push nets Lobsters, 
crabs and prawns are taken in many places, and there is a very 
large area of shell fish beds—mussels, cockles and oysters 

The work of iht Committee is mainly administrative, and is 
earned out by a superintendent, Mr K A Dawson, who has ai 
his commana an eflicient steamer and a staff of bailiffs There 
IS also a scientific department, of which the present writer is 
hon director, and the work of which centres in l-iverpool. In 
that department we have a central fisheries laboratory in 
University College, and a branch laboratory with sea-fish 
hatchery at Piel, near Barrow in the north of Lancashire The 
fisheries assistant at Liverpool is Mr James |ohnstone, and 
the resident assistant in charge of the Piel Hatchery is Mr. 
Andrew Scott Both these gentlemen are known to marine 
biologists by their investigations, those of Mr fohnstone being 
on the mussel and the cockle, and those of Mr Scott for the 
most part on Lopepo(h and fish-hatching 

The work of the scicnlific department of the Lancashire Sea- 
Kisheries is most varied ihrougnout the year, and ranges from 
teaching fiiihermen and keeping up a fisheries museum to hatching 
fish, reporting on oysters, and carrying on research m regard to 
all kinds of fisheries problems The fnllowing headings of 
sections in the last jjublishcd annual report (the ninth) will give 
an idea of the scope of the work required survey of fishing 
prounds, fish hatching, spawning of mussel, blatislirs of shrimp¬ 
ing grounds and lish, relation of deposits to shrimps, sporozoon 
parasite of the plaice, Cupepod fish parasites, circulating fisheries 
exhibition, laboratory classes for fishermen, inspLCiion of shell- 
fihh beds, and tlie question of sewage contamination In this 
report it is urged that "what we stand most in need of at 
present is full and accurate statistics in regard to our fisheries, 
and much more detailed information than we have aa to the 
distrlhution round the coast both of fishes in all stages of growth 
and also of the lower .inimals with which they are associated 
and upon which they feed” . . "We must, in fact, get series 
of accurate observations which will give us fair umplea of the 
more sedentary populations of our stas on the diderent grounds, 
such as trawling grounds, shrimping grounds, nurseries and 
spawning banka at the diHcrcnt seasons' “ My contention, 
then, IS that such an investigation of our seas must be made, 
that it is urgent and should be made now, and that the Inah Sea 
15 favourably situated and circumstanced at present to be made a 
lest case before undertaking the much wider and still more 
difficult expanse of the North Sea, complicated hy international 
ueslions The Irish Sea is of moderate and manageable 
iniension^i It is all bounded by British territory and by sea- 
fishcriea authoiiliev which might agree as to their regulations 
It IS a ' self contained ’ fish area, containing both shallow and 
deep water, spawning banks, feeding grounds an J nurseries It 
ban several laljt:)ralorieB (Liverpool, Dublin, Port Erin and 
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Piel) on jta borders which would form centres for lavcitifiation, 
and It IS controlled by powerful sea-fisheries authoriUeSf two of 
which at least (Lancashire and Ireland) are pfovid^ With 
excellent steamers which might combine in the work. All that 
la required, beyond a carefully considered scheme, 11 authorilv 
from Government to the local committees to carry out suen 
work, and a subsidy for, say, five years, to meet the inoreased 
expense ” It is pointed out that there are two methods by which 
the required survey of our seas might be efTccled —(l) By forming 
a properly equipped Government department (in some respects 
like the Geological Survey), with laboratories and steamers and 
a scientific staff competent to tackle the scientific problems 
involved ; and (2) by making use of existing organisalions, 
giving fuller powers to the local committees, and by en¬ 
couraging and enabling them to spend money on the necessary 
investigations in iheir own districts 

It has been found in Liverpool that ihe only effective way of 
teaching fishermen is by means of practical classes Lectures of 
all kinds, followed by discussions long and short, demonstrations 
microscopic and otherwise, have been tried in vain, or with 
only qualified success. Of course the brighter spirits amongst 
them, the picked men, can be instructed hy any method, but 
for the average fisherman it takes the patient hammering of 
hour after hour and day after day in a laboratory class, where 
you appeal, not only to his ears, but also to his eyes and his 
fingers, and where he makes and remakes his own preparations, 
cleans his owm cover-glasses and focusses the microscope for 
himself, before he can understand and will believe what he is 
told and sees, and finally becomes convinced, for example, that 
he 15 really looking at a young fish inside a minute transparent 
ege caught on the surface of the sea, or that what he and his 
lell lows have always stoutly maintained to be the spawn of fiat 
hshes is after all only the egg-capsule of an Annelid. 

After deciding that this wa-; the best plan to adopt in applying 
technical instruction to the fisheries, we started these laboratory 
courses in Liverpool Inst spring (February iQoo) Two courses 
were held last year, two are being held this spring, and two 
others will follow later in the summer The Technical In¬ 
struction Committee defrayed the expenses of the fishermen 
That IS, they ^ave 5/. to each man to meet his travelling 
expenses and his board and lodging in Liverpool during the 
fortnight he was under instruction. No charge was made for 
instruction or for the use of the micioscopea, dissecting instru¬ 
ments, material and reagents—e\ery thing necessary was 
supplied by the laboratory The teaching was carried on by 
Mr Johnstone under my supervision, and the whole course was 
entirely practical in character, each man examining everything for 
himself and working every day, both forenoon and afternoon f nr 
details as to the work of the course I must refer to our report, 
but I may say, m conclusion, that the results were most en¬ 
couraging, and that from the reports of the superintendent of 
fisheries to his committee there can be no doubt as to the 
success of the method in the eyes of the fishermen and of the 
sea fisheries ollicers 

I must now have nearly reached the limits which the Editor 
asked me not to exceed, and so I fear 1 must not enter upon 
further details, although I should have liked to have told how Mr 
Thompson and Mr bcott are working at the Copepoda, Mr 
Chadwick and Mr Ascroft at plankton, Mr Johnstone and Dr 
Jenkins at fisherj statistics, Mr Cole at the nerves of the flat 
fishes, and others of my excellent assistants and colleagues at 
various other special problems But I must be content for the 
present with the above sketch of the local marine biological and 
fisheries work which centres in Liverpool, and with the following 
expression of my strong convictions on two points I feel 
certain— 

(1) That fur such work the great thing is friendly co 
operation The field la so enormous and the work so varied 
in its nature that there la room and use for many individuals of 
very different capabilities, And if the work is to be carried on 
without Government subsidy or large endowments it is necessary 
to attract and combine various local organisations, such as 
University, County Council, local scientific societies, and that 
characteristically English product the serious amateur who 
does excellent anginal scientific work 

(2) That this work is only beginning, and that a great future 

lies before marine biology in all its branches, including the ap¬ 
plication 0/ scienlific methods to the investigation of fisheries 
problems \V. A Hfrdman 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN AMERICA. 
ibirty-fint annual report of the Stale Board of IleaUh 
^ of Maasachuaett^, dealing with the work of the various 
departments during the year 1S99, has lately been lasued These 
reports are mainly known to this country in connection wiih the 
original investigations on the treatment of water and sewage 
which have for many years past formed an important feature of 
the work undertaken by this Board of Health. I 

The practical outcome of these researches is seen in Ihe * 
recointnendations made by the Board to cilies and towns, no | 
leas than 79 applications for advice regarding the establishment 
of systems of water supply, drainage and sewerage having been 
dealt with during the year, and the Board have the satisfaction 
of reporting that at the end of this period every city in the State 
and 132 out of a total of 321 towns were provided with public 
water supplies. If the death-rate from typhoid fever over a 
senes of years be taken as an index of the saniury condition of 
a community, then, indeed, the State of Massachusetts has just 
cause for congratulation on the results of the enlightened policy 
in regard to questions of hygiene which has been so persistently 
pursued by, and has so prominently distinguished, its officials 

In the years 1871-75 the death-rate from typhoid fever in the 
cities, as well as in the State at large, was as high as 8*2 per 
10, OCX) This figure has gradually been reduced to 2 6 , and m 
the four years from 1896 to 1899 the rate has been further 
brought clown to 2 4 per 10,000 Again, while in the period ^ 
1871-75 there was not a single city amonpt the 31 in the Stale 
having a lower death-rate from typhoid fever than 2 7 per 1 
10,000, in 1H99 there were 24 such cities. The most note¬ 
worthy improvement was that of Lawrence, where the typhoid 
death-rate fell from a mean of ll 2 per I 0 ,cx )0 in 1886 90, and 
7 7 in 1891-95, to 2 5 in the four years 1896-99, following the , 
introduction of sand filtration of the water from the MernmAck 
river supplied to this city 

In regard to consumpLinn, the Hoard is able to make a no less 
satisfactory report, the decline in mortality from this disease 
having continued with a fairly steady and uniform rate through 
out the past fifty years, reaching m 1899 ]8 7 per io,cxxd In 
commenting upon this fact it is pointed out that it is between ! 
the ages of 15 and 60 that consumption is most fatal, and that in 
1894 and 1895, out of 1000 deaths from all causes in Massa- 
chusetts between these ages 288 were due to tuberculosis, whilst 
in Pans the figures for the same period of life were 400 and in 
Vienna 459, or nearly one-half of all the deaths at that age I 
Emphasis is laid upon the necessity for taking further precau¬ 
tions for the control and prevention of this most destructive 
disease, a sentiment which will be given practical effect to this 
year m England at the British Congress for the Prevention of 
Consumption, presided over by the King, to be held in Ixindon 
m July 

Massachusetts is, however, not the only State in America 
which is alive to the urgency of dealing effectively with this 
disease Michigan, which supports a Stale Agricultural College, 
has recently issued a valuable Bulletin in which practical 
methods are suggested fur combating tins scourge, ba^ed upon 
careful scientific experiments The writer of the Bulletin states 
that tuberculosis causes more than twice as many deaths m 
Michigan as any other single contagious disease, and Dr Keen, 
nf Rhode Island, has calculated that more than 100,000 persons 
annually die of consumption in America, and that at this rate 
out of the 70,000,000 people in the United States io,ooo,oot3 
are practically condemned to death through tuberculosis | 

In discussing the unusual prevalence of small pox which has | 
characterised the period covered by the report, a special table 
has been appended showing the comparative fatality of the | 
vaccinated and unvaccinated rcsjwctively This table is based I 
upon carefully compiled statistics kept between the years 1885 
and 1899, and shows that the deaths from small pox among the 
vaccinated was 7 6 per cent, and among the unvaccinated 26 o 
per cent , or more than three times as great in the latter case 
during these fourteen years 1 

In the pathological department of the Board much aitention 
has been bestowed upon the preparation of diphtheria antitoxin, | 
■ind a large number of examinations were made for the venfica- I 
tion of diphtheria germs. The work of this department has | 
largely increased during the year, for considerable quantities of 
the antitoxin have been used for the immunisation of healthy 
persons who have been exposed to the infection of diphtheria, 
whilst at the Children’s Hospital, an institution at which several 
hundred patients are annually received for treatment, medical 
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and surgical, but not for infectious diseases, it has been the 
custom to immunise each patient wiih diphtheria antitoxin soon 
after admittance, 

No reference is made to the preparation of antityphoid serum, 
neither, apparently, have any investigations been earned out 
with regard to it Likewise we note that tetanus antitoxin is 
no longer prepared, the reason given for its discontinuance 
being that the demand for the serum was small and irregular, 
and its application usually delayed until the patient was past 
recovery 

An interesting section of the report deals with the rciaulis of 
the food and dru^ inspections. Although the use of preser\a- 
tives or anv foreign substance in milk is illegal, 11 6 per cent, 
of the samples examined contained a preservative, in the largest 
number of cases formaldehyde being employed, which is widely 
used in the United States under the name of*' Freezine A 
pamphlet setting forth the special advantages of this preservative 
slates that **it is not an adulterant, that it immediately evapor¬ 
ates, so that It defies detection as soon as it has rendered all the 
bacteria inert, it is beneficial to the health of infants, many of 
whom have been saved from sickness and even death by a 
liberal use of ' Freezine ' in the milk t” 

Butter, we arc informed, was specially tested for the presence 
of boracic acid in consequence of the alleged extensive use of 
this ingredient in Great Britain. None was found, which may 
be attributed to the custom which prevails to a much larger 
extent m America than in England of eating salt butter, in 
which case the use of an additional preservative would be 
superfiuous. 

The above brief sketch may give some idea of the general 
scope of the work undertaken by public boards of health in 
America. It serves to emphasise, perhaps, that Great Britain 
IS Slill waiting for an Imperial Board of ilealth, and that what 
individual States in America can accomplish we as an Empire 
.ire powerless to achieve G. C FrankiaM) 


THE EXTENSION OF KNOWLEDGE 

A N inspiring address, dealing with the influence of univer* 
silies upon national life, delivered at the Johns Hopkins 
University at the last commemoration day by Dr, D, J Hill, 
assistant secretary of State, is published in one of the University 
Circulars just receiv ed. Students of human history well know 
that the pursuit of knowledge has been the fundamental factor of 

P rogress through many centuries The earliest universities in 
.urope were associations of teachers and students with this 
aim, and they exerted a powerful infiucnce upon society long 
before their existence was recognised by Church or State, " It 
IS not loo much to say/' remarks Dr. Hill, "that the trans¬ 
formation of Europe which marks the distinction between 
niedk\.VAl and modern limes has been chiefly the work of the 
universities, for they have exercised the most potent influence 
upon social progress and popular liberty of any single class of 
human inslilulions ” The spirit which has led to ilie esi iblish 
inenl of so many institutions for higher education in the United 
Stales, by private munificence, seems to have been inherited 
from the I'llgnm Fathers Even when the colony fif Massa¬ 
chusetts numbered only four thousand, it was decided to found 
a college , but the resolution is less astonishing when it is 
remembered that among the first six hundred stltiers out. in 
every thirty was a graduate of Cambridge 

Dr llill concluded his address by referring to ilie changing 
conditions of life, and the need for all who are concerned with 
education to recognise their new obligations and make them¬ 
selves equal to their modern mission Thu part of the address 
IS reprinted below. 

" It IS no lunger a question of merely popular education, 
although that is always fundamental ; it is a question of Lht 
higher and the highest education that confionlB us now We 
liave passed the primary stage, the common schools are estab¬ 
lished, the colleges exist in sufficient numbers, and even univer¬ 
sities do not need to be multiplied We have sought the safe¬ 
guard of liberty in the universal diffusion of knowledge, but it 
is not the mere rudiments that have saved us in any gieaf 
emergency In what crisis of diplomacy, in what complicated 
question of finance, in what quandary of economic policy, in 
what problem of Constitutional interprctaliun have the elemen¬ 
tary arts furnished saving knowledge to the nation t No, in 
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everv grave complication, it is not these mere elements that are 
needed^Lhough they indeed are always indispensable—but 
some broader and superior knowledge, some finer detail of in¬ 
formation, some more acute discrimination, some keener 
analysis of evidence, some more penetrating intellectual vision 
or more ripened judgment—the fruits of long and serious study, 
which a mole nation of half-trained persons could not supply, 
and in the moment of perplexity it is to some quiet scholar or 
studious thinker that tne nation makes appeal ; and when he 
speaks light dawns, the clouds are swept away, and the path of 
action is made plain, 

“ The time has gone by when merely individual and local 
efforts can secure to our country its place among the nations; 
for we have entered upon a period of world-relations—of world 
competition, of world policies and of world beneficence—from 
which it IS impossible to recede. Our only hope of great 
national prosperity lies m the possession of a world-culture that 
will place us on a level with the best thought and highest know¬ 
ledge attainable by man. Every humblest toiler on the farm 
and in the factory will henceforth he affected by the discoveries 
of science, the movements of foreign commerce and the 
resources of national industry. We have won our present 
Industrial pre eminence, without the advantages of technical 
education, through the fertility of our soil and a native genius 
for construction and organisation , but the time must come, and 
It may not be far distant, when the highest technical education 
will be necessary to the success of the simplest American 
industry The competition of the hand is rapidly resolving 
itself into the competition of the brain, and the comprehension, 
guidance and application of natural forces in accordance with 
natural laws become questions of national consequence 

".Give us, then ,0 learned doctors, more discoveries of science, 
for we know not what new revelations may yet burst forth from 
your lalioratories , ^ive us more of art, for it is only through the 
channels of expression by word and sign and symbol that new 
truth can be Jorlged in the minds of the people ; give iis more 
of history, for it is only by conning the lessons of experience 
that the children of men grow wiser; give us more of litera¬ 
ture, for it IS only through the life of letters that man rises to 
the full comprehension of himself, give us more of ethics and 
philosophy, fur it is only in the light of great principles that 
character becomes firm and conduct noble ; let carlh, and sea, 
and sky, and the stars in their courses, the long struggle of 
man and the story of his aspirations, the longues of the busy 
day and the silence of the voiceless night, the instincts that stir 
tu to passion and the still small voice that drops its calm out 
of eternity, all teach us the ways of creation and the mystery 
of our divine descent ; for it is through the totality of their 
culture that nations rise, and through ignorance or defiance of 
unbending laws that nations fall ” 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Ovi-ORD —Dr Cl C Bourne has been appointed to represent 
the University on the Board uf Governors of Coopers IIill 
College 

The seventh Robert Boyle lecture will be delivered by Prof 
Sylvanus Thompson on June 6 ; the subject will be " Magnetism 
in Growth " 

Mr fl. B Hartley, schnlarof Balliol College, has been elected 
to a fellowship at that college as science tutor in succession to 
the late Sir John Conrov Mr. Hartley obtained a first class 
in chemistry and mineralogy in 1900 

Camiiriiu;e —Sir W. Martin Conway has been elected Slade 
professor of fine art m succession to Dr Waldstein 

Seventy-three men and twenty-six women have acquitted 
themselves so as to deserve mathematical honours in the first 
part of the tripos 

It is proposed to appropriate from the Benefaction Fund a 
.sum of 21,000/ to the new botany school building, and 16,000/ , 
together with some 5500/ specially contribute, to the new 
medical school building 

Prof, Macalister is appointed an examiner in anatomy for 
medical degrees in the place of Dr Barclay-Smith. 

Tuu field studies in natural history arranged by Mr. David 
Houston for the Essex Technical Instruction Committee provide 
An excellent means of becoming familiar with nature, and should 
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be of special amloUnce 10 teachers who dexlre to adopt the 
scheme of nature study recently issued for rural schools by the 
Board of Education Rambles are arranged for Saturday after¬ 
noons, and demonstrations in general natural history ore given 
by the director, so that on introductory knowl^ge of the 
natural vegetation of the county can be obtained in a pleasant 
way. A ten days' vacation course has been arranged to be held 
in the New Forest, from August 12 to 22. The programme of 
the course, and the field notes appended to it, mow that the 
members of ihe partv will have the opportunity of spending a 
profitable short holiday in the New Forest and nefghbourhoK^. 

Approval of the Government Education Bill hu been ex¬ 
pressed by several educational bodies concerned with technical 
and secondary education The chief difficulties raised by the 
Bill relate to ihe constitution of the local authorities to re¬ 
sponsible for the educational work of their reip>ective distiicis, 
and the funds which are to be available for technical and 
secondary education. At present technical instruction com¬ 
mittees administer the wnisky money,” and m a'few places 
an additional penny rate is also levied. The new Bill proposes 
to let the local authority administer these funds, and to give 
It the power to levy another penny rate ; but as the funds are 
to be used for both secondary and technical education, the ex¬ 
tension of rating power is wholly inadequate to the requirements. 
This view IS held by the council of the Association of Technical 
Institutions, and in order to give expression to it a special 
meeting of the Association will shortly be held. Resolutions 
will be brought forward to the efiect that, while the general 
principles of the Bill are approved, adequate provision must be 
made to defray the necessary additional charges in respect of 
secondary education which will fall upon the local authotities, 
and technical instruction must be provided for before the residue 
available under the I..ocal Taxation (Customs and Excise] Act 
IS used for purposes of secondary education in general 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

AfinaUn dey Physik, May —Researches on the normal cell, 
especially the Weston element, by W Jaeger and St Lindeck. 
This paper contains the results of an exhaustive experimental 
study of the Clark and Weston cells. The researches of E 
Cohen had thrown some doubts upon the suitability of the 
Weston cell os a standard, espetully in the neighbourhood uf 
o'" C In the present paper it is shown that these irregu Ian ties 
only occur about o°C. and with the cell coniaiiiiug 14'j per cent 
amalgam, no trace of any irregular deviations appearing when 
the cell IS used at 10' C or higher temperatures. Further, if 
the amalgam is made slightly weaker in cadmium, 12 per cent 
or 13 per cent , these irregularities near 0° disappear, and ihe 
measurements are trust worthy at all temperatures. It is concluded 
that the strictures of Cohen with regard to ihis cell are not 
justified, and that the Weston element is eminently suitable as 
a standard of electromotive force —The calculation of isotherms, 
by C Dieterici The fundamental equation 0/ condition of van 
der Waals is modified, in part empirically, without assuming 
that the cohesion pressure and the volume correction are 
determined, and the results applied to the measurements of 
Young on isopcnlane and benzene, of Ramsay and Young on 
ether and water, and of Cailletetand Mallhias on sulphur dioxide 
and carbonic acid —Contribution to Ihe theory of cJectnc dis¬ 
charges in gases, by J. Stark —On the variation of the dielectric 
constant with pressure and temperature, by J Koenigsberger.— 
The constancy of the sparking potential, by K. K Johnson — 
On JaumannS clear J-surface, by A Korn A discussion of a 
phenomenon first observed by Jaumann in a vacuum tube,—The 
internal friction of argon and its variation with temperature, by 
H Schultze. The a^lute value found for the viscosity co¬ 
efficient of argon is practically identical with that previously 
determined by Lord Rayleigh, but the alteration of viscosity with 
temperature is found to be somewhat greater according to the 
author’s experiments. The formula suggested by Sutherland 
gives a good approximation to the results of ihe experimeDts. ~ 
On the internal friction of gases and its change with the tem¬ 
perature, by P. Breitenbach. An application of Sutherlapd’s 
Jormula to the experiments previously published by the author 
on the temperature coefficient of the viscosity of oir, ethylene, 
carbonic acid, hydrogen and methyl chloride. The agreement 
between the calculated and expeiimental results u so good as 10 
amount to a proof of Sutherland’s theory —The equilibrium 
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figures of powderii by F. Auerbach*—On ihe influence of 
tenipetRimrft on the elaeticiry of meUtk, by C. Schaefer Expen- 
meAU were carried out on nine metaU, and the value of the 
toruon modulus measured at - l86”C.| -70^0 and about 20° C 
If the temperature coefficients of the different metals are plotted 
as ordinates, and the melting points as abscinax, a smooth curve 
passes through the whole of the results.—Remarks on a paper 
of T. Middel on the cause of the thermal change of delicacy 
in balances, by W. Felgentraeger.'—Liouid Crystals, by O 
Lehmann. A reply to some remarks of G. Tarnmann —On 
the distribution of electricity on an ellipsoid, by G Jaeger. 

Symonii MtU^roio^cal Magazine for May contains a useful 
reference table of the annual means and extremes of the 
meteorological observations taken at Camden Square for each 
of the forty years 1S58-97. During the years 1898 and 1899 
Mr. Symons mve for each month the means and extremes for 
the various elements, and the present third set of tables com¬ 
pletes this unique and valuable record of the climate of London 
It may not be out of place to quote a few of the extreme values 
of the period in question, which are shown by a glance at the 
table, although we have referred to most of them on former 
occasions. The highest solar radiation temperature (since 1870J 
was 137° 7 in 1881, and the lowest terrestrial radiation temper¬ 
atures (since 1S60] were o°'6 in the same year and o" 5 in 1867 
The extremes in the screen were 94° 6 in 1881 and 6° 7 in 1S67 
The same low reading occurred in i860, and 7"'3 in the severe 
frost of 1895. The greatest rainfall (34'o8 inches) occurred in 
187 8, and the least (16 9^ inches) in 1664 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London 

Anthropological Institute, May 14 —Mr R. Shelfurd, of 
Sarawak, exhibited a number of carved bamboos and com¬ 
mented on the elements of Dyak decorative art —Mr W. 
MacDougall read a paper by Dr. Hose and himself on the 
animal cults of Sarawak lie showed that though many of 
them exhibit elements frequently associated with totemism, such 
as the respect paid to an animal believed to be the resting-place 
of the soul of a deceased ancestor, totemism itself could not be 
regarded as the starting-point of any of the cults, and was at 
most only present in a rudimentary stage He also gave details 
as to the beliefs of the Sea Dyaks about the Nvarong or spirit- 
helper believed to be acquired by some men in dreams 

Edinburgh 

Roytl Society, May 8.—Dr Burgess in the chair,—Prof 
Copeland and Dr J Halm, in further notes on the new star 
in Perseus, gave a description of the changes which had accom¬ 
panied the star's decrease in brightness One of the moa 
interesting features was the perioaiciiy which had recently es¬ 
tablished itself, indicating a period of three to five days with a 
possible longer period of several weeks The corresponding 
changes in the spectrum were also discussed, the apparent 
shifting of certain bands being explained as due to the fading of 
ihe one and the relative brightening of the other of two over¬ 
lapping bands. Broadly speaking, the change in the spectrum 
had been towards the nebular type. It was suggested that the 
absorption bands flanking the bright bands were an effect of 
high internal pressure —Prof. Tohn Gibson read a paper on 
certain relations between the electncal conductivity and the 
chemical CMracler of solutions, following up a previous com¬ 
munication published three years ago The paper was based 
upon a large number of experiments, some of which had been 
going^ on lor years and were not yet completed The broad 
principle underlying the results he had obtained was that in 
solutions inter-molecular reactions lend towards maximum 
specific electncal conductivity. In one senes of experiments 
solutions of hydrochloric acid of varying concentration were 
formed and a small proportionate quantity of chromic anhydride 
added to each. In strong solutions above the concentration 
which gives the maximum specific conductivity, the reaction, re¬ 
presented by the equation laHCI + 2CrO| = iCrClg + 6HaO + 3CI, 
and indicated to the eye by the change iircolour, went on more 
ramdiy the further removed the concentration was from that 
which corresponds to the maximum specific conductivity. In 
one expenment the critical concentration of 18’2 per cent was 
used and the mixture kept in the dark. The reaction la not 
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yet complete, although three years have elapsed With a 20 per 
cent solution the reaction was completed in about six montnA, 
and with a 24 per cent, solution in less than one month. Similar 
results were obtained with other solutions involving more 
rapid reactions, requiring for their completion tunes comprised 
within a small number of weeks or even minutes. In the case 
of sugar solutions another determining factor came in, namely, 
the viscosity, a diminution in which by the destruction of 
the sugar by sulphuric acid increases the conductivity in¬ 
dependently of change In concentration An interesting illus¬ 
tration of the same principle was afforded by the fact that in 
vinous fermentation a greater concentration than a^ut 14 per 
cent, cannot be obtained By making a series of artificial musts 
with proper proportions of salts, sugar and alcohol so os to 
represent approximately successive stages of the fermentation, 
Dr Gibson found that the conductivity approached a maximum 
as the concentration of alcohol approached 14 per cent. The 
paper ended with a novel and interesting discussion of the 

f ihenomena of plant life along the same broad physico-chemical 
ines The rdie of the inorganic salts necessarily present in the 
sap, the special usefulness of certain salts and Ihe influence of 
varying concentration were discussed and connected with 
principles in regard to photochemical action and chemical 
action generally embodied in two short papers read in iSqyand 
published in the Society’s —Prof George Forbes, 

F R S , read an additional note on the Ultra-Neptunian planet 
the existence of which is indicated by its action on comets, sup¬ 
plementing papers on the same subject published twenty years 
ago. The general idea was that comets were attracted into the 
solar system by the action of outlying planets , and there were 
seven comets having aphelion positions corresponding with 
positions of a planet revolving round the sun at a distance 100 
limes that of me earth, with a period of about looo years It 
was suggested that this planet, by its disturbing action on the 
comet of [264 and 1556, which had not reappeared os expected 
m 184S, had so altered the elements of the orbit as to make it 
no longer recognisable ; and reasons were given in favour of the 
identilKation of the lost comet with either the comet 1844 (3) or 
the comet 1843 (2), both of which had parabolic Dibits assigned. 
If these were assumed to be ellipses of the proper size the 
aphelion positions would not be far removed from the positions 
occupied by the supposed planet To produce the changes 
demanded in the orbit the mass of the supposed planet would, 
however, require to be greater than that of Jupiter 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 20 —M Fouqu^ in the chair. 
— On the total eclipse of May 18, by M J Janssen A short 
report on observations of the recent eclipse by M, de La Baume, 
at Sumatra. The rotation of the sun’s corona, and the presence 
of Fraunhofer’s lines in the light thereof, have not been confirmed. 
—Researches on the condition of alumina in soils, by M, T. 
Schlcesing A number of specimens of earth from Madaga.scar 
were found to contain considerable quantities of alumina, either 
in the free state or in the form of a silicate readily attacked by 
dilute caustic soda solution The greater part of the alumina or 
the silicate exists in a pulverulent, sandy slate, and is not the 
cause of the tenacity of the soil ; iL has no adverse influence on 
vegetation —M. Laveran was elected to fill the vacancy m the 
Section of Medicine and Surgery caused by the decease of M. 
Potain —On the eclipse of Jupiter's fourth satellite, observed at 
Pans, May 17, 1901, by M. G Bigourdan.—Observations of tne 
brightness of Nova Persei, by M. Luizet. The variations in the 
brightness of this star are said to show no regular periodicity —On 
regular groups of a finite order, by M, L^on Autonne —On the 
molecular depressions of the temperature of maximum density 
of water proouced by the dissolution qf the chlorides, bromides 
and iodides of mtassiumf sodium, rubidium, lithium and am¬ 
monium , the relations between these depressions, by M L, C. 
de Coppet. The experimental results arc given in tabular form. 
The lowering of the temperature of maximum density is propor¬ 
tional to the quantity of salt dupolved, whilst the molecular 
lowering is almost constant Lithium salts, however, are an 
excepDon to the Utter rule, their molecular lowering increasing 
with the concentration. The salts of sodium are the most, and 
those of lithium the least, active. Iodides produce a greater 
depression bromides, and bromide^ Ilian chlorides, ihe re¬ 
lations between the observed values being the same for all the 
metals of the group.—Alcohols and calcium carbide, by M. 
Pierre Lefebvre. A conDnuation of previous work on the 
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subject In the present paper are given the results of the 
analvsis of the gases produceu by the action of tbe vapours of 
amyl, Isobutyl, ethyl or methyl alcohols on heated calcium 
cartiide —On the condensation of acetylenic hydrocarbons with 
formaldehyde ; synthesis of primary acetylenic alcohols, by 
MM C. Moureii and II Desmots The action of the nodium 
derivatives of renanthylidene or phcnylacetylene on the solid 
polyinende of formaldehyde results in the formation of two new 
alcohols. Amylpropiolic alcohol l>oils at 98° under IJ mm 
pressure, and has a specific gravity o 8983 at 0°, whilst phenyl- 
propiulic alcohol lioils at 139'' under 16 ram pressure, and has a 
specific gravity i oSii at o" , both are colourles«, nily liquids — 
Action of acid chlorides on ethers in presence of zme, by M P. 
Frcundler Remarks on a recent paper by M Dcscude — 
Oxidation of primary alcohols by contact action, by M J A 
Tnllat All primary aliphatic alcohols are oxidised when a 
mixture of air with the vapour of the alcohol is passed over a 
heated jdatinum spiral, and it la possible to limit the reaction to 
the formation of ihe corresponding aldehydes , the presence of 
water vapour appears to favour the oxidation The use of 
porous substances, such as nlatinum black, tends to the produc¬ 
tion of acids rather than aldehydes Acetals are also produced, 
at any rate from the lower alcohols, their formation is a 
reversible reaction —On the substitution of zinc-white for 
white-lead in oil piiniing, by M. A Livachc According 
to the author’s experiments, the injurious white-lead in oil 
paints may he successfully replaced by zinc white, provided 
certain conditions are observed —The cvolutionury cycle of 
Orihoutctid^i^ by MM Maurice Caullery and tclix Mesnil — 
On a glucuside characteristic of the germinating period of the 
Vieech, hy M P Tailleur The hcech, in ps germinating stage, 
contains a glucoside and a corresponding ferment which, in the 

f ireaence of water, give rise to methyl salicylate and glucose, the 
alter being assimilated by the plant The reaclion is localised 
m ihe hypocolyledonuus axis, and docs not occur in the seed or 
in the old plant —On the petrographic claasification of the 
schisis of Casanna and the Alps of Valais, by M L Diiparc 
A description of seven types of schist —On the electrolysis of 
animal tissues, by MM Bordier and Gilet The fall in strength 
observed on the reversal of a current passed tlirough animal 
tissues, IS not observed to any appreciable extent if the tissues 
at the level of the electrodes are impregnated with an electrolyte. 
—On the formation of urea by the oxidaiion of albumin by means 
of ammonium [>ersul|ihatc, by M L lliigounent| Under 
favourable conditions, about 5 per cent of urea may lie obtained 
by the oxidation of egg albumen by ammonium persulph.ilc in 
alkaline solution —New scismological observations at Grenoble, 
by M \V Kilian 
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THURSDAV , May 30 

Royal Institution, nl 3 —The Chamistry of Larljon Prof J Dewar, 
h R S 

Institution uk Elecihilal Enuinuers (Solic: 1> of Art\), ai B —Annual 
(jciiLral Mcpuiuj 

FRIDAY , May ji 

Royal Institution, at g—With ihc Allies 111 China A H S,ivage 
l.andor 

PllVsicAl SiiciHTV, at 5—On ,L Model which imilalci the lleh iviour of 
Dielectrics Prof h IcmirlE, F U S , and A W Ashloil --(1) On ihs Re 
Histancc of Dielectrics ana the Lriect of an AUernaling Kleclromotivc 
Farce on tlie Iniuljiing Fropcriies of India-ruhber , (_) Mole on ihe 
Elcctnlicalion of Dielecirics by Mechanical Means A W Ashton 

SATURDAY, June 1 

Royal Institution, at 1 — The Riological Characters of F^piphytic 
Flams Prol. J H Farmer, F R S 

MONDAY, Junk 3 

Society of Chemicai Indu^thy, at B —The Need of (ireaier ( are in 
Introducihg Gas Firing into Sinull Gasworks ‘ G Cecil Jones —The 
Chemiciil Aipects of Bacteriology ' Dr Waller C C PaWes 

Institute ok Actuaries, at 5 —Annual Meeting 

TUESDAY, June 4 

ZooiOGiCAL Society, at B jo — On the Structure and AfTinities of the 
Anomudunt Genus Udenudon Dr R Broom —Notes on ihe Type 
Specimen of A'/aj;o/rr, Scia ter , with Remarks on the Generic 
Pusiuoh of the Living Specie^ of Rhinoceros Oldfield Thomas, F R S 
—On a Small Collection of Pishes from the Victoria Nyan/a, niiule by 
order of Sir H H Johnston, K C D G A Boulengcr, F H S 

WEDNESDAY, June 5 

Geological Society, at B —On the Passage of a Seam of Coal into a 
Seam uf Dolomite A Slrahan 

Entomological Society, at B —Cases of Proiettlve ReMmiblnfice, 
Mimicry, Ac , tn Brituh Coleoptera Horace Si J Donisthorpe,—A 
Revimon of ihe Aniencan Na 4 ndanildK W Scliaus 
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Royal Society, at of Follows-At 

' papers On the Electric REapoim of Inorganic Sutstonces, Prvliinirtary 
Notice Prof I. C ^in-Currents' Dr A D. WalleTj 

F R 5 —VibrailonH of Rina Barrels : A Mnllock —The Meamrement 
of Magneiic Hystareils ; G F C Searle and T, G Bedford.—A Con¬ 
jugating Yeast H T P Barker-Papers to be read in Utle enly 

Theim^ Adjuslment ahd Rasmratory Exchange In Monotremes and 
Marsupials a Study in ihe Development of Hotno-lhernilBni ‘ Dr 
C J Martin —On the Elastic Equilibrium of Circular Cylinders under 
Certain Practical Systems of Load L N C pilon.—The Moasure- 
meni of Ionic Velocities in Aqueous Solution, and the Existence of 
Complex Ions ' B D Steele 

Royal Institution, at 3 —The Chemistry of Carbon . Prof J Dewar, 
F R 5 

Linnban Society, at B —On the Necessity for a Provisional Nomencla¬ 
ture for thoflc Forms of Life which cannot be at once arranged in a 
Natural System (Adjourned Discussion) H M Bernard 

Chemical Society, at B —A Laboratory Method for the Preparation of 
Ethylene G S Newth —Oroxylm W A H Naylor and C S Over 
—Some Helaiiona betwern Phy'iical Constant^ and Coniiitution in Den- 
zenoid Aminos, II P Gordon and L Limpach —The Constitution nf 
the Acids obtained from a-Dibromocaniphur A Lipwonh and W H 
Lenton —The Decomposition of Chlorates IV Tne SupjEised Mo 
chanical Faciliiatian of the Decnmpo^luon of Potassium Chlorate 
W H Sodeaii —Condensniion of Phenols with Ksiers uf the Acetylene 
Scries V Hnmologuea of Ken/n ^ Pyrone S Ruhemann.—On the 
At lion of Sodium Mcllioxide and its Homoluguen on Henrophenone 
Chloride and Donzal Chloride J £ Mackenzie —Preliminary Note on 
Hydrides of Boron W RaniHay aiuI H S Hatheld—GurnTragneanth 
C O Sullivan 

Rontgen Society, at B ]0 —X-Ray Diagnosis of Aneurism Di 
Hugh Walsham 

FRIDAY, JusE 7. 

Royal Institution, at □ —Mimetic Insects Prof Raphael Meldola, 
t H S 

Geologists'Associaj ION, ai 8—The Gejsers uf the Yellowstone 
fahn Parkinson 

SATURDAY, Junf S. 

Rovai Institution, at 3—The Biological Characters of Epipliylir 
Plants Prof J B Parmer, F R S 
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WA TER-PO WER 

An Outline of the Development and Application of the 
Energy of Flowing Water, By Joseph P. Frizell 
Pp. vn -I- 563. (New York John VViIey and Sons 
London Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1901.) 

ABATER-POWER, as developed m waterfalls, has 
been brought prominently into notice in recent 
years as an important source of power, owing to the fciCil- 
ities afforded by electricity of transmitting it to a distance , 
so that a small portion of the Niagara Falls and numer¬ 
ous minor falls have been utilised for supplying power 
Lconomically for electric lighting, traction, and other 
purposes, to places many miles distant from the falls 
The author, however, of this volume desires to direct 
.ittention to the more widespread souires of water-power 
(ontained in streams and rivers, which can be utilised 
either by taking advantage of the natural fall by means 
of suitable works, or by storing up the flow in flood-tune 
in leservoirs formed by constructing ilams across the 
higher parts of river valleys , and the water thus collci ted 
can be ronveited directly into power by using the available 
fall below the dam, winch, however, is reduced in piopoi- 
Lion as the water-level of the reservoir is lowered, or it 
I an be employed in supplementing the discharge of the 
liver below the dam during its low stage, so that the flow 
when used for driving hydraulic motors may never fall 
below a definite volume The author points out that 
whereas in recent times water-power has been to a gieat 
ev.teni superseded by steam-power, owing to the cheap¬ 
ness of fuel .ind improvements m steam engines, timbei 
has already become much less plentiful m the United 
States, and even coal will in time be exhausted , whilst 
the sources of water-power will always remain, and ha\e 
already become more available by the adoption of elec- 
tiical tiansmission, which m its turn has led to many 
notable developments and improveinents in the utilisation 
of power Undoubtedly vast sources of power produced by 
the sun’s heat are continually running to waste in rivers 
and streams, as evidenced by the estimate quoted by the 
■luthor, that the power derivable from the St Lawrence 
and its tributaries is nearly equal to that ol)tainable from 
ill the coal raised yearly in the United States. The 
difficulty consists in rendering this power economically 
a\ailable, for ^ high fall and a regular flow furnish the 
most efficient SDurce of water-power ; whereas the fall of 
rivers is, for the most part, moderate and spread over 
long distances, and their flow very variable, more especi¬ 
ally in the upper part of their course, where the fall is the 
greatest. It is, therefore, quite natural that waterfalls 
have been resorted to as a source of water-power, and for 
transmission to a distance, especially where they occur 
at some distance from the source of a river, and conse¬ 
quently possess a more regular flow ; whereas the utilisa¬ 
tion of the more ordinary flow of rivers, except for local 
purposes, seems destined to have to wait till a consider¬ 
able increase in the price of fuel 9 nd the absorption of 
llie most advantageous sources of water-power render it 
necessary to mm to less economical supplies Where a 
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river has a rapid fall for a considerable distance, it may 
be quite practicable to develop largely its available 
water-power, by regulating its flow by the construction 
of a reservoir by means of a dam of moderate height 
across the upper part of its valley, so as to render its 
discharge always adequate to actuate turbines placed at 
suitable points along its course 

After an introductory chapter upon natural water¬ 
courses, including a computation of the flowage^ or rais¬ 
ing of the surface and modification of the slope of a 
stream by a dam put across it, the author treats of the 
various forms of dams constructed across iivers and 
stieams, in ten chapters extending over 209 pages, em¬ 
bracing in his descriptions fixed ^\t^T5 and some forms of 
movable weirs, as well as earthen and masonry reservoir 
dams, with their methods of construction and some notable 
failures Such works, considered here as applicable to 
the development of water-power, constitute essential con- 
stiuctions for the improvement of rivers for navigation, 
and for forming storage reservoirs for the water-supply 
of towns, which have been often described in books and 
papers lelaling to these branches of hydraulic engineer¬ 
ing , and the author only enteis in the latter half of his 
book upon the consideration of hydraulic motors, and the 
modes of transmission of the power thus obtained, \\hich 
more specially appertain to his subject Three chapters 
.lie devoted to the methods of conveying the Mater to the 
motors, and the arrangements for the regulation of the 
supply and the power , whilst the various forms of water¬ 
wheels and of turbines arc described in two consecutive 
chapters Some instances are ne\t given of the utilisa¬ 
tion of natural water-poweis in the United Slates , and 
it IS pointed out that the plan formerly sometimes adopted 
of dividing a considerable fall into two or three parts, so 
as to command a large area of ground for the mills, is an 
expensive system in regard to the motois, and wasteful 
of the power, and that with modern methods of distribu¬ 
tion It IS expedient to make use of the entire head The 
most important and special part of the book, however, is 
contained m the following five chapters, in which the 
vaiious methods lesorted to for the transmission of power 
aie consideied, and some interesting examples of notable 
power houses are described The forms of transmission 
dealt with arc shafting and wire ropes, hydraulic trans¬ 
mission, tiansmission by compressed air, and electrical 
transmission All these methods of transmission and 
distiibution of power have their respective utility, but 
they dirfer considerably m the distance to which they can 
act with efficiency. Thus shafting is useful for trans¬ 
mitting power throughout a mill or manufactory , but 
beyond three or four hundred feet wire ropes are more 
economical, and can be employed with advantage up to 
about a mile. Hydraulic transmission is valuable in 
storing up power for intermittent working, as required at 
docks and large canal locks , but its efficiency for driving 
machines at a distance of about a mile is only 50 per 
cent Air compressed by means of water-power has been 
transmitted considerable distances for boring the head¬ 
ings of long alpine tunnels, which it has also served Co 
ventilate, and compressed air has been used for the 
transmission of power in a mine in the United States Co a 
distance of three miles , but the changes of temperature 
produced in the compression and expansion of the air 
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necessitate special arrangements to avoid considerable 
loss of efficiency Electrical transmission, Ihe most 
modern and most effiective method of utilising power at a 
distance from the place where it is generated, has notably 
augmented the value of the watei-power of falls , for it 
has enabled the power-house to be established at the 
source of the power, and the power developed to be dis¬ 
tributed to manufactories situated in the most convenient 
localities, far removed from the generating station. 
Thus the Telluride Power Transmission Company, at 
Provo, in Utah, transmits 2000 h p. by electricity a dis¬ 
tance of 55 miles, at the high voltage of 40,000 volts , 
whilst the boulhern California Power Company, possess¬ 
ing a head of water of 750 feet at Santa Ana Canyon 
near Redlands, develops 4000 h p, and obtaining a 
current at 750 volts transforms it to 33,000 volts and 
transmits it Bo miles to Los Angeles In the chapter on 
“The Power-House,” the general arrangements of such 
establishments are explained, and the power-houses at 
Lachine Rapids, on the St Lawrence, at Mechanicsville, 
on the Hudson 18 miles above Albany, and at Sault Sainte 
Mane, on the rapids between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, are described. 

The book is illustrated by two hundred and thirty-two 
drawings, sections and diagrams, distiibuted throughout 
the text, and is furnished with an index , but it does not 
contain any tables of contents of the twenty-five chapters, 
beyond a short title at the head of each, or any list of the 
illustrations. The materials for the volume have been, 
to a large extent, collected from the most noteworthy 
records of engineering societies and pages of engineering 
journals, as well as from plans of works carried out , and 
the principles involved and the results aimed at have 
been presented in a condensed and readable form The 
book should prove useful in directing attention to the en¬ 
hanced value of water-power, especially in view of the 
very important assistance afforded it by electrical trans¬ 
mission. 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN WORK ON THE 
MARKET GARDEN 

The Principles of Vegetable Gardemnjf. Ry L. H Bailey. 

Pp x-l-458 [London . Macmillan and Co Ltd, 1901 ) 

IVice 4r net 

HIS work IS one of a “ Rural Science Series,” edited 
by an American author, but it is by no means 
the best Its principal fault is that m covering too 
much ground it fails to tieat with thoroughness the 
numerous subjects which are included m the seven 
chapters described in the table of contents. The most 
important of these subjects are “The boil and its Treat¬ 
ment,”'* Glass ” in relation to glass culture, “ Seeds and 
beedage,” the last a word quite new to the industry in 
England, the meaning of which is not absolutely clear, 
and “The Management of the Vegetable Garden” 

In market garden culture success depends upon approxi¬ 
mate perfection in the soil, the seed and the management, 
for the realisation of profit a further qualification must be 
added—marketing Nor does the arrangement of the 
chapter simplify matters , a number of quotations from 
other authors, printed in small type, are introduced in 
order to show the reader what soil to select, but while 
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these authorities do not absolutely agree, the majority 
select a deep sandy loam Such a soil may be found 
under garden cultivation in Bedfordshire and in the 
potato growing districts of the Vale of York, but before 
a clay loam with a clay subsoil is condemned the reader 
should see farm gardening on the London clay and in 
the Lea Valley 

A large proportion of this important -chapter is 
devoted to “ Fertilisers,” but stable manure, which is the 
foundation of early as of heavy crops, and of double and 
triple crops, is barely mentioned , indeed, excepting m a 
brief reference to the preparation of hot beds under glass, 
stable m.mure is absolutely unmentioned in the copious 
index We remember, on visiting the extensive gardens 
attached to the great experiment station of New York 
Slate at Geneva, being' informed how much the manage¬ 
ment owed to an English gardener The editor of this 
work would have largely added to its value had he inter- 
Mcwed such a man, or an English market gardener of 
eminence. 

The subject of "Seeds” is more fully treated, but 
m the whole 50 pages the details for which the prac¬ 
titioner will look are in large part conspicuously absent 
The chapter is iarg^ely composed of ^useful figures drawn 
from the reports of experiment stations, but it has no 
very direct be.inng upon the igardening industry Nor 
can we speak more highly of the tre.itinent of the next 
essential subject, “Management,” which might be belter 
ananged and which is abundantly fortified with quota¬ 
tions , there is, indeed, much* that is useful, but if a 
grower seeks advice of a practical character he will 
not always find it At the end of the chapter there are 
some recommendations which are intended to help 
the gardener to preserve his crops from the attacks 
of insetls and fungi , but when we say that the most de¬ 
structive of all sod insects, the wire vform, E/(i/tr rjft , 
IS dismissed in half a dozen lines, we do not misrepiesent 
the extent of the information. The gardener is wisely 
recommended to make Pans green into a paste, but in 
this count] y it is not sold in any other form 

The second part of the book, in which crops are 
discussed in greater detail, is much better arranged, 
although the author has adopted a form of classifica¬ 
tion which, if ingenious, has its difficulties He groups 
the plants of the veg^etable garden as roots, tubers, bulbs, 
salads, pulse, solanaceous crops and so on, but this 
arrang^cinent is quite unscientific , the turnips and the 
beet, for example, classed as roots, are bulbs, while the 
potato, if a tuber, is also a member of the solanacc.TC. 
Again, cabbages and the cauliflower are classed as cole 
crops, but both belong to the same family as the ladish 
and rutabaga or swede turnip, both of which are classed 
as roots Here we notice a curious error' “The 
rutabaga (is) known in England as Swedish turnip and 
turnip rooted cabbage, and in French as Chou navet.” 
The French equivalent for swede, which is unknown in 
England as turnip rooted cabbage, is rutabaga. Let us 
add that although many of the illustrations are excep¬ 
tionally good, that intended to represent the turnip is 
ludicrous as applied to the improved planL 

This part of lift work is, however, by far the 
best, treating as it does of many plants peculiar to the 
United States, as well as of those common to the 
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gardening of this country, but even here we find scrap- LIBYANS AND EGYPTIANS 

pinesB and irregularity of treatment. To the cultivation Libyan Notes. By D Randall Maciver, M A , and A. 
of celery, for example, considerable space IS devoted, and Wilkin, BA. Pp 113 , 25 plates (London Mac- 

this IS well utilised, whereas the pea is dismissed with a millan and Co, Ltd , 1901 ) Price 20J net 

bnef discussion, and the potato, of which so much more I "‘HE volume before us is, as the writers say, the result 
should be said, receives notice of quite an inadequate A of an expedition to Algeria undertaken in the year 
character The author tells us that potatoes are planted 1900 with the view of obtaining such information as would 
in drills 3 to 3^ ft. apart, and that if pieces of tubers lead to the solution of the vexed question of the early 
<ire cut to one eye, 8 to 10 bushels will be required to connection of the Berber tribes with Egypt This hand- 
plant an acre; also that the yield averages about 75 some publication contains fifteen chapters, which are illus 
bushels—or less than two tons to the acre These stale- irated by a large number of beautifully executed plates, 
ments, like many others, do not apply to British or to and deals in an exhaustive manner with subjects which 
the best American practice. The farmer cropping in the appeal as much to the anthropologist in general as to the 
poorer soil of the open field plants 28 to 30 inches apart, Egyptologist in particular The writers begin their 
he employs 22 to 25 bushels of seed, seldom cutting it, observations by references to the pictures of the Libyans 
and then only once, whereas a two ton crop would mean which are found painted in Egyptian tombs, and from 
financial rum. For facts relating to the size and selection which we learn that this people had fair skins and beards 
of seed, the best size of cut sets, the method of box and blue eyes , such pictures belong to the period of the 
sprouting for early crops and the most economical XVII Ith and XIXth dynasties, but it does not follow that 
methods of manuring, we look in vain l*iey represent, either physically or racially, the Noith 

We notice with pleasure from the quotations made Afric«in race or races which formed the indigenous substra 
that n the United States details are collected in relation turn in the ancient Egyptian Indeed, so long as M J de 
to the area of land devoted to various market garden Morgan hesitates to apply the term Liliyan to the pre- 
crops The figures, and they relate to 1891, are in some dynastic Egyptians, less well informed mortals should 
cases remarkable , thus, asparagus covered 37,970 acres, hesitate before doing so 

whereas potatoes were grown on only 28,000 Similarly, ^he second chapter of the woik gives a number of 
the area devoted to seed production is shown in telation general observations on the Berbers, and we may remark 
to 40 varieties Again, 25 pages aie devoted to a list of passing that the criticisms made by the writers on the 
works by other authorities, wUh descriptive notes, and Aiabs'ishow that the> kno\% little or nothing of the 
bullelina issued by the various experiment stations upon greatest branch of the Semitic race, nothing but youth and 
subjects connected with vegetable gardening All this ignoiance and prejudice can be pic ided in extenuation of 
IS useful to the American reader One of the most prac them We confess at the outset that we have no faith m 
tical remarks in the book is that m which the author says judgment, not to say srhol.irship, of writers who 

that if i man is only a plant grower and not a good mtiude personal opinions of the kind in a work which 
business man he will probably be a slave to the salesman, professes to be scientific Chapter iii deals with the 
but where the grower occupies a 1 irge area and possesses political and social organisition of a Berber people, and 
sufficient capital to work it he can dictate to the market chapters iv vi with the bhawiya people and their man- 
We are sorry not to be able to give this work unqualified ners, custom'i, d.c , the section on pottery is very inter 
praise, it is admirably printed ind illustrated, and will csLing Three chapters (vii i\ ) are devoted to the 
afford help to those who possess a knowledge of pnii description of the Kabi’il, their country, houses, in Jus 
ciples We would conclude, however, with the remirk fncb, S.L, and this is followed by a dissertation wherein 
that the principles which wc recognise in England are the “ New Raceand Kabyle pottery are compared , the 
identical with those which are taught m the United writers think that the modern Kibyle pottery is a survival 
States, and we venture to believe that our practice and of ancient Libyan pottery, and that because it is almost 
that followed in the Northern States have more m identical with that of prc dynastic Egypt there must have 
common than the practices of the farmers and gardeners been a close connection between the two countries in the 
of the north and south The author does not fully most ancient times 1 heie 15 a good deal of guessing in 
comply with these requirements It is true that a student argument of this kind, and their assertion that the 
may refer to a work of the same senes on “Soil,” but we “hieroglyphic language is Semitic” is as bold and just as 
think the author would have icted wisely had he devoted true as the criticisms of the writers on the Arabs and their 
a short chapter to a description of soil, its vaned character They do not make this assertion except on 
character and composition, how It IS improved by Lultuie, the authority of Dr Erman, who is a good Egyptian 
and why it is adapted to particular crops Similarly, a scholar, but then Dr Erman is not a Semitic scholai in 
definition of the principles which underlie the practite any sense of the word, and he has never shown that he 
of manuring might have found a place—and above has any competent knowledge of Semitm language, 
^ 11 , for gardeners know a great deal more about the on the other hand, Semitic scholars who have studied 
management of dung than of artificial fertilisers, the Egyptology ait hot declare that the old language of the 
importance of chemical manures and the role they play hieroglyphic inscriptions is not Semitic, .ind until we see 
might have been more fully recognised. Although, further proofs adduced we shall hold that the Semitic 
therefore, the book is written primarily for the American scholars are right 

reader, there 19 no reason why it should not have been The chapter on rude stone monuments in Algeria sum 
nude as interesting and instructive to the great con- manses a good dcxl of general information obtained by 
Btituency on this side of the Atlantic the writers and otheis, and it is interesting to note that 
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Messrs Randall-Mncivcr and Wilkm think that the burial 
practice of the Libyans links them to the early European 
races and to the Amonles of Syria ; but it isolates them 
completely from the inhabitants of Egypt of any period, 
whether early or late Moreover, they assert, as the re¬ 
sult of their craniological investigations, that connection 
of culture gives little or no ground for inferring identity 
of race between the Egyptians and Libyans , and although 
they admit that the prehistoric Egyptians—by which they 
mean the Egyptians of the first three dynasties '—were 
a mixed race, they declare in no uncertain voice that 
this mixed race as a whole was not Berber This con¬ 
clusion IS based on the difference between the cephalic 
index of the Egyptians and that of the Berbers, and is 
supported by a number of carefully constructed tablets 
drawn up on a system which we think is new The sup¬ 
porters of the theory that the Egyptians were of Libyan 
origin will be somewhat disturbed by such deductions, 
but the last word on the subject has not yet been spoken, 
and It must be frankly admitted that such ingenious 
arguments and speculations as those set forth by such in¬ 
dustrious writers as Messrs Randall-Maciver and Wilkin 
only serve in the end to show the general reader how 
very little is really known about such remote times as 
those to which they relate 

" Libyan Notes" is an interesting book, not so much for 
the conclusions arrived at by the authors as for the facts 
and references to the works of older writers, and the 
plates contained in it The "notes” are brightly written, 
and, as we should expect from Oxford men, some atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the style of the English used in 
their composition Unfortunately, they do not advance 
our knowledge of the difficult subjects discussed, and it is 
hard not to feci that the writers have unconsciously tried 
to make their facts "square” with ton many theories 
about the origins of civilisation in Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa A little more attention might have 
been given with advantage to the Arabic words and 
names, especially if quantities are marked ; spelling like 
Hftjji (p 7), Djemaa (pp 18, 19), Oukil Cp 20), Zaouia 
(p 21), lVc , disfigure the book. 


OLD WEATHER RECORDS 
M/ico}olo\^^\ihc Bcob<utu?ii^€ti vom xiv hts xvit Jahr- 
hitndert Mit einer Einleilung Herausgegeben von 
Prof Dr G Hellniann Pp 127 4to. (Berlin A 
Asher and Co) 

''T^HIS volume 15 the thirteenth of the series of reprints 
J- of texts and charts concerning meteorology and 
terrestrial magnetism published in Berlin under the 
editorship of Dr Hellmann The editor's previous 
achievements in the bibliography of meteorology are so 
conspicuous that it will not surprise any one to find that 
he has selected and arranged extracts from the earliest 
regular meteorological records in such a way as to pro¬ 
duce a most interesting volume His investigations have 
incidentally led to considerable additions to our store of 
knowledge of the meteorology of Europe during the 
centuries referred to, for inquiry among the libraries has 
proved the existence of a number of useful weather 
registers in the margins of old calendars. These doubt¬ 
less owe their origin, as Dr Hellmann suggests, to the 
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Curious combination of the dearness of paper and the 
prevalence of the notion of referring weather changes to 
astronomical causes not exclusively solar, a notion not 
even yet quite extinct. The index of meteorological 
observations in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries accordingly occupies as much as twenty-six 
pages and becomes an important work of reference for 
the study of secular changes of climate. 

The selection of extracts is thoroughly cosmopolitan. 
By the exercise of a little ingenuity Dr. Hellmann 
manages to include with the extracts from observations 
made in all parts of Europe, m America and on the 
seas, some information about the meteorological obser¬ 
vations of the Chaldeans lately brought to light by Mr. 
R Campbell Thompson’s publication of the reports of 
the magicians and astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon. 
He has something to say too about Theophrastus’ book 
of the winds, which has been translated by Mr J G 
Wood, and also about some early rainfall measurements 
in Palestine on the authority of the Mishnah 

The extracts themselves begin with a weather journal 
for 1343, written in Latin by William Merle, of Dnby 
(Lincolnshire), preserved in the Bodleian Library, and 
end with observations made in a voyage to China, A n 
1700, by Mr James Cunningham, F R S , a ship’s log 
originally printed in the Fhiiosophtcal Transactions 
Among the names of other observers are Martin Biem, of 
Krakau (1502), Avenlin, of Munich (1511), Pietra- 
mellara, of Bologna (1524) ; Palomino, of Jodar, Spain 
(1556), Tycho Brahe (1582), Kepler (1623) , Marggraf, 
Brazil (1640), Campaniiis, of New Sweden, N America 
(1644) , the Florentine observers (1655) ; John Locke, of 
Oxford (1666), and Robert Plot, of Oxford (1684), who 
gives the earliest extant diagram of barometric changes 
Among the early marine observers are Columbus (1535), 
John Davis (1506), Francis Drake (1596), Henry 
Hudson (1608) , Abel Janszoon Tasman (1642) , Friedrich 
Martens, an arctic traveller (1671) , and Edmund Halley 
(1699), the first'modern’ writer on the general circulation 
of the atmosphere, whose observations were made on a 
special voyage of investigation of the ocean winds in 
the Paramour Pink^ a vessel placed at his disposal by 
King William 111 

The book is full of interest not merely historical In 
view of the difficulty of consulting the originals for the 
purposes of inquiry into such questions as the periodicity 
of weather changes, it seems a pity that the material is 
not reprinted in full instead of by extract. But such a 
reprint would form an entirely different kind of book 

The volume, like its predecessors in the same senes, is 
a sort of Mition de luxe, it is beautifully printed on hand¬ 
made paper and the facsimile reproductions are excellent 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Le Coton. By Prof H. Lecomte- Pp. vin +494. (Pans; 
Carr^ and Naud, 1900 ) 

This is largely a work of compilation, and not the result 
of original research or experiment In the first part, the 
methods of cotton culture and the chemical composition 
and physical structure of the fibres are dealt with. Com¬ 
parisons are also made between the properties of different 
cottons and the uses and applications of the by-products, 
such as cotton seed oil and its manufacture. The extent 
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to which cotton is now being grown in the United States 
forms several chapters of considerable interest to those 
concerned in the extraordinary development of the cotton 
industry. The other countries of America in which 
cotton culture is practised are next referred to, such as 
Mexico, Brazil and Peru. Egyptian cotton, which is 
largely esteemed, according to the writer, has been prin¬ 
cipally developed during the last half of the 19th century 
Allusion having been made to ihe historical use of 
cotton in eastern countries, Madagascar and Persia, the 
cotton-growing districts of Asia are then referred to 
Some interesting information is supplied on the baling 
of cotton as effected in different countries, and on the 
principal cotton markets of the world 

In the second part of the book the writer reviews the 
general history of the development of the various branches 
of the cotton industry, following with an analysis of the 
trade and its growth as known in France Similarly, 
with the progress in England, Austria and Russia, and 
the remarkable development in Japan. 

The work is purely one for the statistician, only being of 
indirect utility to those engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton fabrics, or in any way users of the cotton plant 
Still, to those who wish to have a comprehensive survey 
of the remarkable increase m the culture of the cotton 
plant in countries widely differing from each other in 
climate and customs, the book will be found invaluable 

UonhRis Blaumoni 

Taxidermyj Comprising ihe Skinning^^ Stuffing and 
Mounting of Birds^ Mammals and Tnh Edited by 
P N Hasluck Pp 160 121110 Illustrated (London 
Cassell and Co , Ltd , 1901 ) 

The foundation of this luile treatise is a senes of 
articles by Mr J Fielding-Cottrill occupying, it is said, 
nearly twenty thousand columns—which have appeared 
from time to time in and have been brought into 

their present form by the editor of that journal In his 
preface the editor avoids any mention of the class of 
workers for whom the volume is primarily intended, and 
It is not easy to infer this from a study of its contents 
Certainly the professional taxidermist, who has at his 
command works of the class of Mr J Rowley's “Art 
of Taxidermy" (reviewed m Nviltre for 1898), has 
nothing to learn from the present handbook, and it is 
difficult to imagine m what way the ordinary ainateur is 
likely to be interested in the mounting of animals of the 
size of a waterbuck (p 49). 

It is not as if the author (or editor) had any new ideas 
to communicate with regard to the mounting of such 
mammals. On the contrary, although he confuses his 
leaders with an unnecessarily complex system of measure¬ 
ments to be taken before skinning, he is really far behind 
advanced modern methods in his system, which bears 
no comparison with that adopted by many Continental 
and American taxidermists Indeed, mediocrity may, in 
our opinion, be regarded as the leading feature of the 
book , and nowadays we require something beyond this, 
at least for'^hose workers who attempt the mounting of 
big game 

As regards the skinning and stuffing of ordinary birds 
and|^he smaller mammals, the methods and descriptions 
are,h an old-fashioned way, well enough , and had the 
editv restricted himself to work of this nature not much 
faulf could be found with his attempt. 

One thing we are glad to notice, namely, that the 
author advocates painting stuffed fish in imitation of their 
natural colours instead of being content with the faded 
scarecrows still to be seen m some of our museums 
Whether, however, the methods, both of mounting and 
colouring, advocated him would result in the produc¬ 
tion of specimens bearing any real resemblance to then 
living prototypes could be decided only by actual in¬ 
spection of the work R L 
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A Treatise on Elettromagnetic Phenomena and on the 
Compass and its Deviations aboard Ship Mathe¬ 
matical^ Theoretical and Practical By Commander 
T.A. Lyons, U.S. Navy. Vol. i. Pp. xv-h556 (New 
York . Wiley and Sons. London Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd ) Price 25J. 6^/. 

This first volume, which is to be followed by a second de¬ 
voted to ships’ compasses, takes a wide sweep over physical 
science generally Sound waves, light waves, kathode rays, 
Rontgen rays and Hertzian radiation are treated in a 
vigorous popular style, special attention being devoted 
to the functions of the ether which pervades all space 
No preliminary knowledge is assumed, common language 
IS preferred to technical, and much information of quite 
recent date is given—a notable instance being the in¬ 
formation regarding atmospheric electricity obtained by 
kite-flying The reader never feels himself snubbed as 
an Ignorant person who must be content with elementary 
knowledge, but is freely admitted to the most sacred 
arcana 

On the other hand, little attention is paid to precision 
m the use of scientific language, and both grammar and 
logic are sometimes loose Moment of inertia is spoken 
of as potential energy, and we are told that the field of a 
current can be measured in dynes, also that the 
moment of a magnet and the strength of a pole can each 
be expiessed in dynes On p 152 the extraordinary 
statement is made that a steel magnet of suitable strength 
suspended by a thread between the poles of an electro¬ 
magnet sets equatonally As a matter of historic criti¬ 
cism, the discovery of “ the dip ” is claimed for Peter 
Peregrinus, simply because he observed that a suspended 
needle dipped when held over either end of a horizontal 
magnet 

About a third of the volume deals with magnetism, 
especially terrestrial magnetism and the instruments for 
measuring it—a subject with which the author appears to 
have much practical familiarity, being, it would appear, 
the founder of the Magnetic Observatory at Washington. 

The Steam-Engine Indicator By Cecil H. Peabody, 
Professor of Marine Engineering and Naval Archi¬ 
tecture, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Pp. 
15J (New York John Wiley and Sons London ' 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd, 1900) 

A USEFUL little treatise, easy to read and understand, and 
well illustrated, It has some defects. The error due to 
stretching of the cord is thought to be merely a cutting 
away of the two ends of the diagram, whereas the whole 
diagram 15 altered on account of the continuous change 
of length of the string as the pulling force alters through 
inertia of the paper barrel and friction. Again, friction 
of pencil on paper always keeps the diagram larger than 
It ought to be ; the author says that it reduces the area 
Too much space is devoted to the theory of the plant 
meter and other matters The important relationship 
between natural period and time of revolution of engine 
is not touched upon 

Progress of Invention in the Nineteenth Century By 
Edward W Dyrn, A M. Pp vii -|- 476. (New York 
Munn and Co., 1900) 

THt author describes scientific discovery and invention 
from the point of view of a man familiar with the 
American patent office. Henry, and not Sturgeon, is 
therefore the inventor of the horse-shoe electro magnet; 
Morse, and not Cooke, is the inventor of the telegraph. 
He has the patent office officiaPs knowledge of science 
He bursts into rhapsody only at the beginning and ending 
of chapters. He gives in each chapter bits of the history 
of an industry, not very satisfying because very incom¬ 
plete. But each chapter is readable, being somewhat 
like an article in an illustrated magazine intended for 
general readers. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

{The hdiior dots nol hold hitmelf i L\/ion\ihle for opinions ex- 
pieised by his loncspomUnt^ Atithcr lan he undtiiakf 
,0 ittnrn^ or to co}ie\pomi with the wtitn \ o/, jcjut ei 
oianusinpts intended foi this 01 any other part of Nature. 
No notice IS taken oj anony/nous ionimunitationsf] 

VitriAed Quirtz. 

I IHINK Dr. Joly has misunderstood the abstract of my lec¬ 
ture It IS impossible not to feel confident that a transparent 
solid which has a very low coefficient of expansion, which 
expands very regularly up to 1000° C and returns very exactly 
to ita onginal volume when it is re cooled, which remains un- 
fused at 1500", and which bears great and budden changes of 
temperature with impunity, must, in the absence of any 
other really satisfactory material, prove very useful in Its appli¬ 
cations in thermometry. 

The fact that *'quartz fibresare spoilt when they arc re 
heated was well known before Dr Joly read his paper on the 
subject I believe it was first observed by Mr Uoys, and it is 
more than once referred to by Mr. Threlfall in “Laboratory 
Arts” (sec pp 116 and 119) ; but I do nol find that vitreous 
silica in larger masses is equally sensitive, provided that it is 
protected, when hot, from the actum of basic oxides; in contact 
with these it quickly becomes rotten when heated This last 
fact suggests an explanation of the defect observed in the fibres 
''Quartz fibres" are spun from vitreous silica in the plastic 
stale when it is in contact with air which teems with dusty par¬ 
ticles the dimensions of which are by no means negligible in coin- 
pajison with thos“ of the very attenuated fibres Therefore it 
seems nol unlikely that the hbies consist of less pure silica 
than larger masses of the material 
Tho«*c who work in silica should take care to use Brazil 
crystal as free as possible from alkali, for its melting point and 
other qualities may be expected to depend largely od its purity, 
and rock crystal from all sources is not C(]ually pure 
Clifton, Bristol W. A StirNsiovE 


A Raid upon Wild Flowers 

In the last number of Najurk (p 118) )ou quote with ap¬ 
proval the field studies in natural history, of which the 
Essex Technical Instruction CommitltL has issued a programme 
1 will ask space to state the grounds which lead me to regard 
this programme as an injury both to natural history and to 
education. 

The teachers of k ssex are invited to make a systematic raid 
upon our wild flowers, and especially upon such as arc lending 
to extinction. They are to collect, name and dry, not only single 
specimens, but duplicates for “ special fascicles ” Local guides 
are to direct them to the last retreats of the rare plants of the 
New Forest Nothing is more lo be desired, in my opinion, 
than that the party may fail lo discover the things which they 
most covet 

This eradicating scheme is utterly useless for scientific and 
educational purposes There is no science in all this drying and 
naming It is enough to condemn the programme as an educa 
lional project that novices, knowing little or nothing of field- 
botany, are set to study the subspecies of brambles ' Two pages 
(Ml ^5) contain promising headings, liut if the work is to be 
carried out in the spirit of the rest of the programme, this too 
will end in nothing better than schedules and fascicles and 
names. 

I should be delighted to learn that the Fssex Technical In¬ 
struction Committee had abandoned the whole scheme as 
destructive and educatmnally barren L C Miali 

P S —I have just been assured (June 4) that only advanced 
students will be allowed lo see the rare plants of the New 
Forest ; it is not stated whether they will be allowed to gather 
them There was no such restriction m the printed programme 
My other objections remain —L C M 

The programme criticised by Prof MibP u* unofficial so far 
as the Essex Technical Instruction Committee is concerned It 
wai not considered by the Committee or by any sub committee 
before publication It is needless to say that, although I am 
myself a member (co opted) of the Committee, I am thoroughly 
in accord with the general spirit of the above criticisms On 
carefully considering the programme in detail 1 am, however, 
bound to point out that there are several misconceptions in Prof 
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Miall'a letter The programme was drawn up by the Staff 
Instructor in Biology, Mr. David Houston, and he is alone 
reaponaible for its contents. He will, I am sure, be able to give 
a satisfactory explanation concerning many of the charges 
brought against his scheme. My only object in availing myself 
of the courtesy of the Editor is to remove the impression that 
the programme is officially authorised by our Committee, 

R. MeldoI a. 


The Reported Earthquakes in the Channel Islands 
and South Devon on April 24. 

In a recent letter to Nature, the Hon Rollo Russell refers 
to some supposed earthquakes felt along the coasts of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel on April 24 As accounts of them have also 
appeared in several London and provincial papers, it may be 
worth while to state briefly the results of my inquiries 

The disturbances bear a strong resemblance to those caused 
by the firing of distant heavy guns. Between about l and 
I 45 p.m. five shocks were felt in Guernsey, and eight at Paign¬ 
ton in South Devon. They were of very short duration , win¬ 
dows were shaken, but there was no perceptible tremor of the 
ground Observers in Guernsey compared the sounds to thunder 
or the firing of very heavy guns ; but those on the English coast 
seem to have been generally unconscious of any sound Vet the 
impression of an nl>server at Salcombe was that a cannon had 
been fired to the south, but “ too far away to bring the noise " 
Trials with heavy guns are said lo have been made along the 
coast of Prance on April 24 1 have not succeeded in ascertain¬ 

ing the place or time of the firing , but that the report assigns a 
possible cause of the supposed earthquakes will, I think, be 
evident from ibe above account Chari Ls Da\ Ison 

Bumingham, May 29 

Foreign Oysters acquinng Characters of Natives 

May I call altenlion lo some curious facts with regard to 
oyster culture? 1 do not know whether the evolution they 
undergo lb brought about by Lamarckian factors, or whether it 
IS brought about by natural selection, but no doubt a correct 
interpretation could be given by some of your readers 

The facts are as follows —Oysters of the specie^, ihtrea 
idutis^ one year old, arc brought from Brittany, in Prance, and 
transplanted at liayling Island Alter two years on the Playling 
beds they are transferred to Whiiilable While they are at 
Hayling they acquire the characteristics of flavour, and texture 
and colour of shell of the oysters native to Hayling, yet they 
are distinguishable as originally from Brittany When they are 
transferred to Whilstable they acquire the characteristics of 
Whilslable, yet they are distinguishable as originally from Hay¬ 
ling and Brittany, and are quite distinct from oysters native to 
Whilstable Somttimes they have been brought direct from 
Brittany and laid at Whitstable for three nr four years, and, 
although all the new growtii they acquire is characteristic of 
Whitstable, yet they are distinct from Whitstable natives, and 
can be easily detected by experts 

Now the curious piiint is this these oysters are known to 
sjiawn at Whitstable, yet oysters " spat" from this spawn have 
never been found There are found, however, especially the 
last few years, immense ciuaniilies of oysters which resemble the 
ancient native oysters of Whitstable, and are declared by experts 
to be Whitstable natives, yet differing from them slightly in 
coarseness of shell and greater growing power, and in being 
more susceptible to cold weather than the ancient Whitstable 
natives Amongst oyster experts these oysters are considered 
to be the offsnnng of the oysters originally brought from 
Brittany, and this opinion is supported by the fad that when 
these oysters spawn at Hayling the spat from them resemble m 
every way the oysters native to Haylinj; Can the oysters that 
become changed in this way be considered to have acquired 
their new characteristics by lamarckism or by natural selection? 
London, May 22 J. M Tabor. 

The Cape Viper, 

To da^ the Cape viper {Causns rhombtatiis) laid several eggs 
The keeper says this has happened before Ajb Causus is one of 
the ViperuU, and as the ViperidTS (except Atractaspis) are, as 
their name implies, viviparous, or, lo be accurate, ovo-viviparouSf 
it would be interesting to know whethet this is a feeak, or 
whether the Causulic are oviparous in their native state 

Ciaude E Benson. 

5 Elvaston Place, Queen’s Gate, S W , May 15. 
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SOME SCIENTIFIC CENTRES 

I—Thk Leip/io Chemicat Lahorator\ 

L eipzig is a city which boasts many traditions , it is 
associated with some of the most distinguished 
names in nearly every department of intellectuallife , and 
Its University justly takes a place among the leading 
schools of Europe. To us there is a sense of fitness m 
the thought that the school which produced a Wagner and 
a Goethe should have numbered among its teachers two 
men who have left a mark in the history of the develop¬ 
ment of organic chemistry. These men are Hermann 
Kolbe and Johannes Wislicenus , both of them famous as 
teachers and experimenters, and each of them associated 
with a theory the importance of the effect of which 
on the growth of their science it would be difficult to 
overestimate. 

Wislicenus succeeded Kolbe in the chair at the Univer¬ 
sity of Leipzig, and Wislicenus still works in the labora¬ 
tory which was made famous by his piedecessor; he is 
the oldest survivor of that generation of workers who 
laid the foundations of organic chemistry, and as such and 
as a mark of esteem by one of his old pupils, his labora 
tory has been chosen as the first of the present senes 
The laboratory in Liebig Strasse, which has been the 
scene of so many classical researches, was built by Kolbe, 
who commenced to work theie m the autumn of 1S6S 
His name was already famous in connection with his 
eai Iiei workonlhedeterminationof the nature and chemical 
constitution of organu radicles, in which he was materially 
assisted by the researches of Frankland But it was in 
Leipzig that his most brilliant experimental work w.is 
carried out , it was there there that, in conjunction with 
Urechseljhe synthesised oxalic acid from carbon dioxide 
and pot.issiLiin, and, assisted by Hasaroff, obtained carb 
amide by the intei action of caibon dioxide and ammonia 
Among the early achievements which have invested the 
present laboratoiy with such historic, interest, and entitle 
Kolbe to a place among the “ wahre Bearbeiter,” of Ber¬ 
zelius—10 whom, indeed, as well as to Liebig, Wohler 
and Bunsen, he used to .iscribe his mspiiation must be 
mentioned the synthesis of isosuccimc acid, the piodiir- 
tion of niLiomethane from chloracetic and, and the famous 
reaction foi obtaining salicylic acid by the action of (arbon 
dioxide upon soduim phenate, in which he disclosed the 
singular (^rt that the use of potassium phenate resulted 
in the formation of the isomeric para hydioxybenzoate 
Kolbe died on November 24, 1884 He was not 
mourned by all who knew him, for his pen had made him 
not a few erjemies , his violent attacks on the “ btructur- 
chemiker,” and his description of Kekul^’s theory of the 
benzene ring as “ wilde Phant.isien ohne leelle Basis," 
have become pait of the history of chemistry , while his 
allusion 10 the since illustrious van’t HolY in the words 
"Em Dr. J H.van't Hoff, lindet wie es scheint, an 
exakter chemischer Forschung keinen (jcschmack Ki 
hat es bequemer erachtet, den Pegasus zu besteigen, und 
in seiner _ La Chiiuie dans I'espace ’ zu verkunden, wie 
ihm auf'dem durch kuhnenPlug erklommenen them- 
ischen Parnass die Atome mi Wellraume gelagert 
eischienen sind," was almost worthy of Swift himself 
Wislicenus w.is appointed directoi of the laboratory in 
October, 1885, effected several alterations in its in 
tenor to increase the facilities for work. The number of 
students rapidly increased till it reached the maximum 
that the building could accommodate , and in spile of the 
counter attractions of the Physical Chemistry Institute, 
which was opened in 187r, the popularity of the first 
laboratory never waned At the present time theie are 
174 students working there, of whom 50 are engaged in 
carrying on research under the direction of Prof Wish- 
cenus and his assistants 

Before going on to describe the researches; which have 
maintained the traditions of the laboratory, a brief glance 
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at the careei of Johannes Wislicenus will assist us in 
forming some idea of the nature and variety of his 
experience 

Bom in 1S35 in Saxony, the son of a pastor, he 
received his education first at a school m Halle, and then 
in 1S53 at the University of the same town, where he 
commenced to study science. But those were the years 
of revolutions, and in the following autumn his father was 
forced, on account of his political opinions, to fly to 
America , there the young Johannes obtained an appoint¬ 
ment as assistant to Prof Horsfordat Harvard Univeisity, 
and one year later was made lecturer at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, New Yoik, with a laboratory at hi'j disposal 

In 1856 he returned with his family to Europe, re¬ 
sumed his interrupted studies at the University of 
Zundi, and later on at Halle , in i860, he " promovirte, 
and was appointed * Pnvat-docent ’ at the Zurich Poly¬ 
technic ” In 1865 he was called to the chair of chemistry 
at Zurich University, and six years later became 
director of the Polytechnic The years 1872-1885 were 
spent as professor at Wurzburg, where he succeeded Ad 
Strccker On the death of Kolbe the vacant chair at 
Leipzig was offered him and accepted , and there is a 
curious irony in the thought th.it his first work there 
should have been directed towards the extension of the 
theory of that van 't Hoff whom his predecessor had 
regirded with such contempt 

The work of Wislicenus has been confined almost 
entirely to the domain of organic chemistry He entered 
the held when the "Radical Theory" of Kolbe and 
I'rankland had taken a firm hold on the minds of the 
newer school of chemists 

t)ne of the first problems he attacked was the (onstitu- 
tion of lactic acid , while still at Zurich he effected its 
preparation artificially from propionic acid as well as 
fiom aldehyde Ann 1863, cxxviii, ii , cxxxiii, 

257 andcxhi, 145) Later on he succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing the identity of stiuctuie for tlie two different 
substances fermentation and para-lactic acids {I u in j 
Ann Chan 1H72, dxvi, 3. and clxvii, 302) The 
structural theory alone \^as iluis insufficient to explain 
such cases of metamerism He was impelled, therefore, 
even ris early as 1S73, the conclusion that the cause of 
the difference between the two acids must be looked foi 
in the spacial relations of the atoms in the molecule 

But his attention was for a time diverted from this 
topic by the classical 1 esearches which he was carrying out 
on acetoacetic ether , his chief papers on the subject ap¬ 
peared in 1877 ( C/n/n Litini,fC\\\\v\, 163, exc, 257, 
1881, (cvi, 308) He studied m detail its reactions, 
mode of preparation .ind decomposition, and showed it 
to be the most valuable synthetic agent then known 
Ills woik was of the utmost value in throwing light on 
the still debated constitution of the substance , in u he 
was assisted by several English students who have since 
attained eminem e 

Wislicenus was now- the occupant of the Leipzig chau , 
aftei several papers of lesser importance had a])peared, 
he challenged the attention of the world by the publica¬ 
tion, in 1887, of the famous memoir “ Uber dm raum- 
liche Anordnung der Atome in orgamschen Molerulen ' 
In this he put forward an explanation of what he termed 
geometrical isomerism,, which was an extension of the 
hypothesis formulated independently by Le Bel and 
van ’t Hoff in 1874 According to this hypothesis “ the 
centre of gravity of a carbon atom was regarded as 
situated in the centre of a letrahedion, and its four affini 
ties at the four corners " When two atoms were linked 
together, vin’t Hoff, and after him Wislicenus, assumed 
that both were capable of rotating m opposite directions 
about a common axis , this possibility ceased, however, 
with a double or treble linking of the carbon atoms* 
Wislicenus further called into play the action of certain 
“ specially dllected forces, the affinity energies," which 
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determine the relative positions of the atoms to one 
another in the molecule 

Space will not permit of any detailed discussion of 
this theory ; a single example must suffice to illustrate 
the manner in which it was applied by Wislicenus. 

By heating malic acid to 150® on an od bath, it is con- 
verted almost entirely to fumaric acid , this he explained 
by the diagrams 



Ji 

M ilic AlkJ 



Fmnaric Acid 

If the malic acid be heated irom 170—200^ 
small quanlitities of maleic anhydride are formed, 
though even at this temperature the gi eater pait 15 
converted as before to fumaric acid , this, accord- 
mg to the theory, is due to the existence in the 
malic acid at the higher temperature of a certain 
number of molecules in which the atoms have 
swung round and assumed the positions indicated 
below , from which the formation of maleu 
anhydride might be predicted 




tolanc dichlondes and dibromides, mesaconic and citr- 
aconic acids, the crotonic acids, &c , among all the cases 
he considered, there were only two facts not in consonance 
with those demanded by the theory ; these were (1) the 
partial conversion of maleic mto fumaric acid by the 
action of bromine, and (2) the production of dibrom- 
fumanc acid by the addition of bromine to acetylene- 
dicarboxyhc acid. 

In the following year (18SB) he published a senes of 
papers {Liebigs Ann. Ckem. 188S, ccxlvi, 53 ; ccxlvin, i ; 
18S9, ccl, 224, cclxxii, i) containing the results of a 
large number of experiments (earned out by himself 
and his pupils) witn the object of investigating the 
nature, constitution and relationships between maleic 
and fumaric acids, acetylene-dicarboxylic acids, the 



Malt c \nh>clride 

In the same way Wislicenus applied his theory to all 
the other reactions of maleic and fumaric acids, to the 
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WuliLcnus in hin laborAtorj 

u-chlorpropylenes, the crotonic acids, the tolane di- 
chlorides, &c, , all of these tended to support the 
hypothesis he had put forward In the case of the two 
apparent exceptions alluded lo above, he showed that in 
the first case the action is far more complicated than at 
first appears, the conversion of the maleic into fumaric 
being wholly accounted for by the formation of hydro- 
bromic acid in the course of the reaction, which would 
I suffice to bring about the change Similarly in the 
1 second case, by preventing the formation of hydrobromic 
' acid, the reaction is that demanded by theory, viz, the 
formation of dibrom maleic acid. Thus the exceptions 
I strengthened rather than weakened the argument. 

! It is only fair to call attention to the fact that Michael, 
I who has devoted considerable time to the investigation 
I of the subject, has obtained results which in many cases 
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are not explained by the theory of Wislicenus and 
van*t Hoff {Jaum, Pra£ Chem. 1895, [2], In, 365-372) ; 
but, as was shown in the celebrated controversy with 
Filtig {LitbiPs Ann 1892, cclxxii, 1-99) over the brom- 
additive products of angelic and tiglic acids, the condi¬ 
tions of the experiment play such an important part in 
determining the nature of such reactions that the bearing 
of the results on the validity of the theory must be ac¬ 
cepted with a certain amount of reservation The 
matter is still the subject of discussion ; for the present 
we can only quote the words of an illustrious chemist, 
who said that " unter alien sonst vorgebrachten 
Erklarungs-versuchen lehrt kein einziger auf gleich ein- 
fach und gleich umfassende weise die beobachteten That- 
sachen verstehcn.*’ 

Wislicenus has of late been engaged in the application 
of the theory of spacial relations to the formation of ring 
compounds, his synthesis of cyclo-pentanone from the 
calcium salt of adipic acid serving as a starting point in 
the preparation of the simplest five-ring compounds 
Especial interest attaches to the investigation of suberone, 
which was shown to be a seven carbon ring , for the 
theoretical consideration of von Ilacyer {Her. 1885, 
xviii, 2277), in addition to those already referred to, 
would make us regard a seven carbon ring as unstable 
Rs a four, 

Wislicenus is one of the forty foreign members of the 
Royal Society, and was awarded the Davy medal in 1898 
Still working with all the vigour of an enthusiast, lectur¬ 
ing both in summer and winter at eight o’clock, making 
frequent tours through the research laboratories with 
his note-book and cigar, and listening patiently to the 
"Auslander” who bury their unsuccessful experiments 
in the mysteries of the (German language, he attracts 
students of every nationality, for he has a personality 
which makes its influence felt , and those who have 
enjoyed the privilege of working under him have lost 
none of their respect for a distinguished teacher in their 
appreciation of his kind hospitality and generous spirit 


THE CENTENARY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
CERES. 

A HUNDRED years have passed since Piazzi, at 
Palermo, opened a new era in observational 
astronomy by the discovery of the first of the many 
small planets that circulate between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. This welcome, but not unexpected, addition 
to the known members of the solar system gave an in¬ 
creased interest to the routine of observation, supplied 
fresh reasons for the preparation of accurate star 
catalogues, and quickened the researches of practical 
astronomy, a little overshadowed by the brilliancy of the 
results won on the physical side by the French mathe¬ 
maticians of the last century It is true that within the 
space of time which has elapsed since Piazzi used to such 
good purpose the altazimuth of Ramsden, the history of 
astronomyjias had to record, not only the growth, but also 
the decrease, of interest which has been a consequence 
of the rapid discovery of similar objects Nevertheless, 
Piazzi’s discovery was fortunate and fructiferous, and we 
willingly associate ourselves with those of his countrymen 
who have recently sought to do honour to his memory and 
to demand due recognition for his services We are 
reminded, in a recent number of Memone della Socieia 
deglt Spettroscopisti Italtam^ that though the story of the 
discovery of Ceres may have been frequently told and is 
very well known, yet there are features connected with it 
of which we may well be reminded. For eight years with 
untiring diligence did Piazzi patiently work, before he 
made the discoverv which has rendered his name a house¬ 
hold word and endeared his memory among his country¬ 
men. Doubtless he himself considered his starcatalogue 
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a far greater work, and so posterity will esteem it \ but the 
renown that attaches to such a discovery is immediate 
and, in a sense, abiding To appreciate fully what it 
meant at the time, we must recall tne confidence and the 
agitation which were connected with the so-called Bode's 
law. The evidence such a formula offered of the existence 
of an undiscovered planet may not appear now very con¬ 
vincing, but the confidence with which it had been 
received had been strengthened by the comparatively 
recent discovery of Uranus, and astronomers, among 
whom may be reckoned Schreeter and Dc Zach, were 
banded together with the firm determination to discover 
the missing link in the chain of planetary distances 
Piazzi, according to Grant, stood outside this company of 
eager astronomers, but the late Admiral Smyth, who had 
exceptional information from his personal acquaintance 
with Piazzi, gives him a place in the circle. In any case 
it was due to systematic work diligently pursued by the 
Palermo astronomer that the prize was won 

But, as pointed out by Prof Angelitti and others 
who have taken part m the centennial celebrations, the 
indirect results of the discovery have far outweighed the 
immediate. Among these may be reckoned the earlier 
publication of the“Theoria Motiis’’of Gauss,and especially 
those chapters which deal with the computation of an 
elliptic orliit from observations that embrace only a short 
interval of time This classical work has remained for a 
century, the model on which all similar calculations have 
been based. Alterations of detail have been introduced 
from tune to lime bearing upon special parts of the work, 
but practically the method followed to-uay is the method 
that Gauss evolved to rescue and identify the discovered 
planet of Pia/zi from the stars by which it is surrounded 
and which it so much resembles It is well known that 
Ceres, as the small planet was called, was followed by 

Piazzi only from January i to February ii. Onani 

and Bode, to whom Piazzi forwarded his observations, do 
not appear to have seen the planet in the first year of its 
discovery, and Gauss’ researches and the success that 
attended them rest entirely on the labours of the original 
discoverer 

It is not out of place to recall how the discovery of 
small planets and the eagerness with which they were 
sought in the middle of l.isi century gave a great impetus 
to the construction of accurate maps of the heavens The 
Berlin charts led to the ready recognition of Neptune, 

while the ecliptic charts of Hind, of Peters, of 

Chacornac and of a host of others who engaged m the 
work, added greatly to our knowledge of the configuration 
of the heavens and the arrangement of the stellar universe 
And It must be remembered that one of the first, if not 
the first, valuable application of photography to astronomy 
had for its aim the rapid delineation of such charts 
originally devised for the detection of small planets 
To the fruitfulness that has followed this peculiar direction 
of thought It IS not necessary to refer more particularly, 
but it would not be difficult to show that the discovery of 
small planets, originating in the small observatory of 
Palermo, has exercised an enormous influence on the 
methods of observation now so generally pursued 

We need do no more here than barely refer to the 
important part that the group of Email planets has played 
in the oldest of old problems, that of the distance of the 
Sun, Let the bulky volumes that Sir David Gill has sent 
from the Cape speak of the wock that small planets have 
furnished to the astronomer in this chapter of his science. 
And now, practically a century after Piazzi taught us how 
the space between Mars and Jupiter is crowded with 
cosmical matter, we find astronomers of all nations 
cooperating on the systematic observation of one of 
these small bodies, only intent upon bringing the new 
material to aid more efficiently in the senvee of the old. 
Small planets have played, and m the future will continue 
to playi a part in the onward progress of astronomy, and 
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for this reason we think Italian men of science are well ad¬ 
vised lo insist vipon the recognition of the services of their 
famous countryman, and they may be assured that all 
who value solid work diligently performed will give a 
grateful thought to the unostentatious astronomer of 
Palermo, who devoted himself with skill and patience to 
the laborious, and perhaps unappreciated, work of 
cataloguing the stars W. £. P. 


SYNTONIC WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

lY/f R MARCONI’S lecture on “Syntonic Wireless 
Telegraphy,” recently delivered before the Society 
of Arts, gives an admirable and most interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the system which he has developed and of the 
steps by which the development has been effected. “ I 
have come lo the conclusion,” said Mr Marconi, “ that 






Fig t. 


ihe days of the non-tuned system are numbered ” If 
this prophecy be correct the non-tuned system has had, as 
was indeed expected, but a short life , but even in the 
few years that it has been in use it has accomplished 
much, having already to a certain extent greatly increased 
the pleasure and, above all, the safety of travelling by sea 
There can be no better evidence of the general utility of 
wireless telegraphy than that the time has already arrived 
when the impeifections of the untuned system are making 
themselves felt. To quote Mr Marconi again, “ The 
ether about the English Channel has become exceed¬ 
ingly lively, and a non-tuned receiver keeps picking up 
messages from various sources which very often render 
unreadable the message one is trying to receive.” 
That this confusion of messages would sooner or later 
occur many prophesied in the early days of the art, but 
few, we think, seriously believed that it would come about 
so soon Fortunately, now that the evil is beginning to 
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be felt, Mr. Marconi is ready with the remedy, a well- 
worked-out and trustworthy system of tuned transmitters 
and receivers 

The original form of Mr. Marconi’s transmitting 
arrangement is too well known to need illustration it 
consisted of an induction coil the secondary terminals 
of which were connected to a spark gap between two 
brass balls, one of these being earthed ana the other con¬ 
nected to a long aerial conductor. Such a transmitter 
has a very low electrical capacity, and its radiating power 
15 comparatively great. As a result, the oscillations 
which take place are considerably damped, and all the 
energy is raaiatcd in one or two strong swings Any 
receiving apparatus in the neighbourhood which is suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive will respond to these radiations even 
although its natural time of vibration differs greatly from 
that of the transmitter. Selection of messages with this 
arrangement is possible, to a limited extent, by using 
aerial conductors of considerably different lengths and 

I 

I 

I 
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by winding the induction cods on the receiving appa- 
latus with the length of wire necessary for correct 
resonance but although this answers when the two or 
more transmitting stations are at different distances from 
the receiving station, it has been found not to work satis¬ 
factorily when the distances are equal 

It IS necessary, therefore, to employ some foim of 
radiator in which the oscillations are less damped and 
which will therefore emit a train of waves instead of one 
or two strong vibrations. These feebler impulses, falling 
in succession upon a receiver having the s.ime time of 
vibration, will get up a swing sufficiently strong to break 
down the high resistance of the coherer If, however, 
the receiver is not in tune, the impulses will not lend to 
get up any swing, and, being individually too feeble to 
break down the coherer's resistance, no signal will be 
lecorded Such a radiator can be constructed as shown 
in Fig. I, in which the aerial conductor takes the form 
of two concentric cylinders, the inner, V, being connected 
to earth and to one side of the spark gap, and the outer, 
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A, beinif connected through an inductance, gi to the other 
Side of the spark gap. Mr. Marconi finds it essential 
that the inductance of the two condujctors a and a' should 
be unequal, the larger inductance being preferably joined 
to the non-earthea conductor A. Such an arrangement 
proves both a persistent vibrator and a good radiator, thus 
enabling selective signalling to be easily earned on over 
considerable distances with quite short heights of cylin¬ 
der Very good results were obtained between the Isle 
of Wight and Poole, a distance of three miles, with 
cylinders i S metres in diameter and only 7 metres 

high. , 

Another very good syntonised transmitting and receiv¬ 
ing system whidi has been devised by Mr Marconi is 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3 

In this the terminals of the spark gap, n, are connected 
to a closed circuit containing inductance and capacity , 
such a circuit is a very persistent oscillator, but a bad 


syntony even although the same vertical wire he useef 
for the different sets of signalling apparatus, whiCh would 
be connected to it, in such a case, through inductances 
of different values. 

A still further improvement is effected by combining 
the two methods described above ; in this case the con¬ 
nections are made as shown in Fig. 4, which docs not 
require any further explanation. 

Mr Marconi concluded his lecture with an account of 
some of the achievements already made with wireless 
telegraphy. The devolopment has been so rapid under 
his able guidance that one feels that almost as one 
writes the systems being described are becominL' out of 
date Perhaps before long Mr Marconi will have 
succeeded, by the use of suitable mirrors and lenses, m 
guiding the radiation in a definite direction, and thus^ 



radiator and absorber There is, therefore, combined with 
it a good radiating circuit, consisting of the vertical 
conductor, a, which is earthed through an adjustable 
inductance, d. The vibrations set up in the primary 
circuit coMiected to the spark gap induce oscillations in 
the radiating circuit, the mutual action being increased by 
winding apart of the radiating circuit around the primary 
circuit (at d'\ as m a transformer The two circuits 
are carefully tuned by adjusting either the capacity, or 
the inductance, //, or both In the receiving apparatus 
(Fig 3) the connections are similar; the aerial wire is 
connected to earth through an adjustable inductance, part 
of which, IS wound as the primary of a transformer 
of which the secondary, 7^, is connected to the coherer, 
an adjustable capacity, is connected across the coherer 
in order to obtain better tuning It will be seen that 
with this arrangement of transmitting and receiving 
stations there are four distinct circuits, two at each 
station, which have all to be in tune. Using this system 
Mr. Marconi has been able to attain very satisfactory 
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have effected a great gam in efficiency. Hut whether 
this should prove practicable or not, Mr- Marconi is to 
be congratulated on the brilliant success of his effortb, 
and deserves the gratitude of all for having l^ orked out 
so admirable a system for increasing the safety and con¬ 
venience of those “that go down 10 the sea m ships, 
that do business in great watei-s " 

THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

T O our great regret the officers of the Royal Society 
have not yet, so far as we know, made any state¬ 
ment regarding the hopeless condition of affairs which 
has arisen in relation to the Antarctic K\pedition in 
consequence of the recent action of the Council 

It will be of interest to our readers to observe, in the 
paragraph we quote below, from Science of May 24, the 
manner in which the management of the Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition IS regarded by the scientific men of another 
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nation. The writer has made a natural mistake in sup¬ 
posing that the expedition is under naval control and will 
sail under naval discipline 1 his of course is erroneous 
The Admiralty has no responsibility and the expedition 
must be regarded as a private ventuie. As it stands at 
present, the expedition is to leave our shores without a 
man on board who has had any experience in the conduct 
of a scientific expedition of any importance , and without 
a commander who has had any experience m the control 
of a ship Can the Royal Society bear the onus of re¬ 
sponsibility which such a so called “ scientific ” expedition 
will entail upon them ^ 

“Dr J W. Gregory, who was appointed scientific leader of 
the British Anlarclic Expedition and as such recently contributed 
to Nature a plan of the scientific work, has now stated that 
he cannot accept ser\ice under the regulations laid down. This 
resignation, for so it has l>een regarded by the committee, is a 
very severe blow to the prospects of the expedition, nr at least 
to the scientific results that might have been expected Some, 
perhaps, prophesied failure when they saw the attempt that was 
made from tne first to place the expedition under Admiralty 
control and naval discipline. Friction and consequent heat 
became inevitable when the committee proceeded to appoint 
two leaders—a naval and a scientific—without defining iheir 
powers from the outset It is well known that the meetings 
of this commillLC have been a series of fights between the geo¬ 
graphers and naval men ns opposed to the purely scientific men , 
and Dr Gregory has over and over again been on the point of 
resigning We understand that the ultimate dispute was over 
the question of landing, vvhich Dr Gregory wished to have fixed 
as a main object of the expedition, and not left entirely to the 
discretion of an unscientific commander But the actual cause 
of rupture is immaterial. The position, thanks to the naval 
mancLUvres, has always been an impossible one for the scientific 
men While Dr Gregory’s absence m Australia has placed 
him at a diiidvantagc, Sir Clements Markham may be con- 
gralukiled , but the committee will have a difficulty in finding 
a head for the scientific staff with half the competence of Dr 
(Gregory. ■' 


NOTES 

Caimain E W Crfak, h" R..S , has been created a Com¬ 
panion of the Order of the Bath “ m recognition of his services 
while holding the appointment of Supenntendent of Compasses 
in the Flydrographic Department of the Admiralty," 

The Bakcrian Lecture of the Royal Society will be given 
by Prof. J, Dewar, on Thursday next, June 13. The subject 
will be “The Nadir of Temperature, and allied Problems" 

We regret to see the announcement of the death of Prof J 
Viriainu Jones, F R S., principal and professor of physics in 
the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Prof Jones was only forty five years of age 

The subjects of two of the evening discourses to be delivered 
during the forthcoming meeting of the Briush Association at 
Glasgow have been decided Prof W Ramsay will lecture on 
“The Inert Constituents of the Atmosphere” on Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 13, and Mr Francis Darwin will lecture on “The 
Movements of Plants” on Monday, September 16 As already 
announced, the lecture to workmen on Saturday, September 14, 
will be delivered by Mr il, J Mackinder 

An International Congress of Historical Science will be 
held at Rome in April of next year. There will be a section 
for the history of science, including especially medical science, 
and all who are interested in this or other sections of the work 
of the Congress are invited to communicate with Prof P 
Gucosa, Istituto di Materia Medica, Corso Raffaello 30, Turin. 

Prof. William Galloway, professor of mining at the 
University College of South Wales, at Cardiff, has been ap¬ 
pointed to investigate on behalf of the Government the cause of 
the Senghenydd explosion Prof Galloway has stated to a 
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correspondent that It was unquestionably a coal-dust explosion, 
but more he could nut say at present As to the scope of the 
inquiry, he said specific points had been suggested by the Home 
Secretary, and the object of the scientific investigation would 
be to devise means to prevent a recurrence of the accident. 

Lord George Hamilton has written to Sir Alfred Hick¬ 
man, M.P , ex-president of the British Iron Trade Association, 
explaining why certain contracts were placed by Indian railway 
companies with American firms In the course of his remarks 
he says —"You seem to think that orders have only gone 
abroad because those who gave them did not understand their 
business I wish that it were so The competition we have 
to face is founded on something much more formidable and 
substantial Chemical research, concentration of capital, 
thorough technical education, imjiroved industrial organisation 
have made in recent years greater advance m America than 
here , it is with the product of these combinations and not 
with the assumed stupidity of Indian officials that the British 
engineer has to contend ” Sir Alfred Hickman replies in a 
long letter, which appeared in Tuesday's but his remarks 

refer more to alleged imperfections in American work and the 
value of protection than to the cause of competition He asks 
what evidence exists of “ superior chemical research, technical 
education, Ac and says, “ I deny the ' chemical research'” 
mentioned by Lord George Hamilton Apparently Sir Alfred 
Hickman attaches no importance to such reports as those pre¬ 
pared for the University of Birmingham and the Manchester 
Technical Education Committee as to the position of technical 
education in the United Slates ; and he can scarcely be familiar 
with American scientific and technical publications or he would 
not “deny the chemical research ” with so free a mind. It seems 
pretty clear, however, that the India Office official who wrote 
Lord (jeorge Hamilton’s lelier to Sir Alfred Hickman was not 
the one who expressed views about the chemistry at Coopers 
Hill and aided the efforts which have strangled the lechni cal 
education of the officers of the Indian Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, 

The annual meeting of the Victoria Institute will be held 
on Monday next, June 10 Sir Robert Ball, F R S., will deliver 
an address. 

The Melbourne correspondent of the Times stales that Prof 
Baldwin Spencer’s ethnological expedition, which has arrived 
at Alice Springs, 1000 miles south of Fort Darwin, has obtained 
valuable photographs of the native war and other dances and 
sacred ceremonies 

Solitary specimens of the Hoopoe are not unfrequently 
seen on Lundy Island in the spring A correspondent acks 
whether any reader of NalURT can explain their appearance 
or give any information about their nearest abiding place 

We learn from Scitmt that at the recent annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences it was unanimously 
voted to award the Rumford medal to Prof. Ehhu Thomson 
“ for his inventions in electric welding and lighting ” The 
Academy has granted to Prof Theodore W. Richards, of 
Harvard University, the sum of 500 dollars from the income 
of the Rumford fund in aid of a research upon the Thomson- 
Joule effect 

At the annual meeting of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers on Thursday last, it was announced that the council 
had awarded the following premiums, among others, for papers 
and communications ;—The Institution premium, value 25/., to 
Mr. M. O'Gorman for his paper entitled '' Insulation on Cables ”, 
the Pans Electrical Exhibition premium, value 10/,, to Mr. W 
Duddell for his paper entitled “ On Rapid Variations of the 
Current through the Direct-Current Arc ” ; the Fahie premium, 
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join the thousands who are getting the " Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” at half-price, and that half-price in easy pay¬ 
ments—5s. first, then after you get the 25 volumes, 12s. a 
month. Let the “ Daily Mail " send you full details of the 
greatest bargain ever offered. To all Men and Women 
who work 



craftSp College, 


general knowledge is essential. The “ Encyclopaedia Brit¬ 
annica’' is the best available method of training oneself to be 
an "all-round" man. “The Times" reprint of the 9th (latest! 
Edition may now be obtained for a first payment of 5s. 

THE “ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.” 

Most great books are great from only one aspect, or to put it in another 
way, most great books appeal to only one clas5» of readers. There is, 
however, an exception to (his rule. There is a great book that appears 
only the greater if wc look at it from many points of view, and which 
also appeals to every one who goes to it for assistance or for recreation. 

The greatness of a book, it almost goes without saying, depends 
upon the makers of it and the methods which they adopt in making it. 
It is hardly possible to conceive that the method which was adopted in 
the making of the "Encyclopaedia Britannica" should result otherwise 
than in the production of a very great book. From the very first it was, 
of course, clearly seen by the publishers of the "Encyclopedia Britannica" 
that the work, in order to cover the whole field of human knowledge, 
would have to be great in size. But after all this greatness of size is the 
very least of the many greatnesses which the "Encyclopedia Britannica" 
can claim. It is easy enough to make a great book in bulk, quantity 
is easily attainable, but it is not so easy to produce a book which is not 
only great in size, but great in quality. However, in the case of the 
"Encyclopedia Britannica," this feat has been achieved. The method 
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employed was obvious, but expensive, costing: the publishers not less 
than £60,000 for manuscript alone. 

The Method of its Making. 

Briefly stated, the plan was this : The publishers and editors of the 
" Britannica determined that every article in the ** Britaiinica should 
be written by the man who was the undoubted master of the subject with 
which each article was concerned. For examples, in Literature, the 
article on Beaumont and Fletcher (five pages) was written by one of the 
greatest present-day poets and critics, Algernon Charles Swinburne, In 
the Science of Mythology, the article on Apparitions (six pages) was 
written by Mr. Andrew Lang. In the History of Socialism, the treatise 
on Comte (nine pages) was written by the Right Hon. John Morlcy. In 
Science, the article on Optics (ten pages) was written by Lord Rayleigh, 
and that on Heat by Lord Kelvin, In Biography the article on Dean 
Stanley, a great ecclesiastic, was written by another ecclesiastic, who was 
his successor as Dean of Westminster, the Rev, G, G. Bradley ; and 
that on the Life of Jesus was written by Dr. Farrar, the Dean of 
Canterbury; and, lastly, that on Music (twenty-nine pages) was written 
by Sir George Macfarren and Mr, R. H. M, Bonsanquet. These are 
only a few examples, taken almost at random, but they amply serve to 
prove our contention that the best of everything is written of by the best 
present-day writers in the ** Encyclopivdia Britannica.^' 

This work is indeed the only production of its kind, for most 
Encyclopaedias are after all but the "boiling-down” of the knowledge 
of other men, but in the " Britannica " the information comes first hand, 
not from men who are merely first-rate writers, but from men who are 
the very masters of their subjects. As a matter of fact, it is very 
difficult to write of the merits of the " Britannica ” without seeming to 
indulge in the vice of exaggeration. Equally as a matter of fact it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the many admirable qualities of this 
unique work. It is very easy indeed to say that a work is great, to say 
that It is unique, and (o say that it is the best of its kind, and when one 
reads such statements one is apt to come to the conclusion that if we turn 
to the book itself we shall be disappointed. No one has ever turned to 
the "Encyclopaedia Britannica" and has been disappointed in its quality, 
no matter how high his expectations may have been. 

A Book for all Men. 

This brings us back to the statement at the beginning, that it is a 
book great, not only in itself, but great because it appeals to every class 
of readers. If you are a student of history, literature, universal biography, 
or art, you can go to the "Britannica" knowing that you will find there 
the fullest information on every subject given lo you by those best qualified 
to teach, and given to you in the simplest, yet in the most accurate manner. 


I 
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If for the practical purposes of your business or profession you desire to 
study law, commerce, economicSt or practical science, you can refer to 
the " Encyclopaedia Britannic^ '* with equal certainty of finding the very 
fullest and most dependable information. If, on the other hand, you are 
at a loss for some ready work of reference in which you can look up a 
fact, a date, or a figure, then the " Encyclopaedia Britannica is precisely 
the book you should have* Further still, if you find yourself left with 
an evening, or even with an odd half-hour, which you wish to employ 
upon some more serious reading than fiction or poetry, you can safely 
take up any volume of the Britannica/' knowing that as you turn over 
its pages you will come upon some article which will not only attract 
but will keep your attention, and before you realise that you have 
begun to read you will find that your leisure time has passed away wilh 
profit and with pleasure. 

Another great merit which belongs to the ''Encyclopaedia Britannica" 
is this, that it is a complete library in itself. In fact it has a double 
greatness in this way. However many books you may possess your 
library cannot be complete without the " Britannica," and, on the other 
hand, if you can only afford a few books, if you have the "Britannica" 
you can count yourself as in possession of a complete library. 

FOR A FEW DAYS LONGER -YOU CAN CALL-OR WRITE AND 
OBTAIN FULL DETAILS OF THIS OFFER. 

You can call to see the Books, the Bindings, the Bookcase, 
at any of these Places : 

LONDON. 

ni:ah bouvbhib strllt, fleet near the bank. 

il RKL r. 

MAIL'' OFFICE Mcbstb CRAMEK & CO (Lid), Pianoforto 

4, Carmelile House, Tallis Street, E C Dealers, Moor|^ate Street, H C 

WEST END 

Messrs CKAMER & CO. (Limited), Pianoforte Dealers, ao; and aog, Rci^cnt Street, W. 

MANCHESTER- 

Messrs FORSYTH BROS , ia6 and laS, Dc^ans^at- 


INQUIRY FORM. 


Please Addresii to the 
Dsi y Mail " f “ Ency- 
clopedirf' Depai IniLnt), 
Caniicliie Maiibe, 
iallin Si , London, E C 


This Inquiry Form can be sent to us In an Open 
Envelope with a Hulfpenny biamp , or send a 
Poatcard ashing Tot full details 

Please send me the Illustraled Pr isncctuH of the " Enc\tlopxdia 
Britannica," Order Form, and lull details of the '‘ Daily Mail " offer 


Rank or Occupation 


But you must be Prompt. 
Our Offer is Final. 

It Can Never Be Renewed. 
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value la/., to Mr A C. Eborall for his paper entitled "Some 
Notea on Polyphase Substation Machinery" ; and an extra 
premium, value 10/, to Mr. J. S Highfield for hia paper en¬ 
titled "Storage Batteries in Electric Power Stations controlled 
by Reversible Boosters.” Salomons scholarships, value 50/ 
each, have been awarded, one to Mr J. D (irifhn and one to 
Mr H. A, Skelton The sum of 2000/, bequeathed by the 
late Prof. Hughes to found the David Hughes scholarship in 
the Institution, has been received from the executors, and the 
council has determined that, for the present, the manner of 
award shall be the same as that of the Salomons scholarship 
Mr C. J. Hopkins has been selected as the David Hughes 
scholar for the present year, the amount of the scholarship 
being 5^^' 

Tke celebration of the ninth jubilee of the University of 
Glasgow will commence on Wednesday next The following 
programme has been arranged —Wednesday, June 12, 10 30 
a m , commemoration service in the cathedral (Universit) 
ofTicials, guests and delegates arc expected to attend in their 
academic robes or official costume) ; 2 30 pm, reception of 
guests and delegates by the chancellor \n the Bute Hall, and 
presentation of addresses , S 30 p 111 , " at home,’’ (Juecn 

Margaret College ,9 pm., students’ gaudeamus m University 
Union. June 13, 10 am, orations m the Buie Hall Lord 
Kelvin on " James Watt ” , Prof Smart on "Adam Smith"; 
followed by conferring of honorary degrees , 3pm, opening 
of the new botanical buildings by Sir [oseph Hooker, 4106 
p m , garden party at (Jueen Margaret College , 9 30 to ii 30 
p m , conversazione in the Bute Hall, Library and Museum 
June 14, II a.m , oration in Bute Hall Prof Young on 
"William Hunter,” followed by organ recital; 3 to 5 p.m , 
" at home ” in Art Galleries, International Exhibition , 7 p.m , 
banquet by corporation in municipal buildings , 9 p m , students' 
ball in the Bute Hail. June 15, 10 a m to 5 p ni , excursion 
on the Firth of Clyde Delegates will be present from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, France, German), Holland, Italy, Russia, 
hweden, Switzerland and from Australia, Canada and India 
All the Universities in the United Kingdom will be represented, 
as well as scientific and other institutions 

The number of experiments performed on living animals m 
England and Scotland during the year 1900, under licences 
gianted for that purpose, is given in a parliamentary paper just 
issued, Mr G D, Thane, inspector under the Cruelly to 
Animals Act, states in his report that the total number of 
licensees was 247, of whom 63 performed no experiments , that 
licences and certificates had been granted and allowed only 
upon the recommendation of persons of high scientific standing , 
that the licensees were persons who, by their training and edu¬ 
cation, were filled to undertake experimental work and to profit 
by It; and that all experimental work had been conducted in 
suimbic places The total number of experiments was 10,839, 
lew of which were in any serious degree painful The ex¬ 
periments performed under licence alone, or under the certificate 
"permitting experiments in illustration to lectures,” together 
amounting to 1299, were unattended by pain because the 
animal was kept under an anaesthetic during the whole of the 
experiment, and must, if the pam was likely to continue after 
the effect of the ansesthetic had ceased, or if any serious injury 
had been inflicted on the animal, be killed before it recovered 
from the influence of the anesthetic In 5S6 additional experi¬ 
ments the operations were performed under anseslhetics, from 
the influence of which the animals were allowed to recover 
The operations were performed aseptically, and the healing 
of the wounds, as a rule, took place without pam If 
the antiseptic precautions failed and suppuration occurred, 
the animal^was required to be killed These operations as 
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now prfictised were seldom, if ever, followed by pain. 
It is stated that in a large proportion of the inoculations the 
result was negative—that was, the animal did not exhibit any 
ill effects, and therefore did not suffer any pain That was 
especially the case with many inoculations for purposes of 
diagnosis, with the great majority of the inoculations performed 
for the testing of articles of food, and with many of the inocula¬ 
tions made for the purpose of standardising antitoxic •'crum — 
namely, those cases in which the antitoxin was sufficiently 
powerful to neutralise the amount of toxin injected, so that 
the latter had no action Only a small proportion of the 
inoculations practised were followed by disease or poisoning 

SiNf E the publication in Nature (vul Ivii p 563) of an 
article upon photographic surveying, much progress has been 
made in the application of the methods of photography 
Valuable mfurmalion on the subject was given in a lengthy 
pai^ier on the field-work of photrigraphic surveying as applied 
in Canada, b)^ Mr A O W heeler, of the Topographical Surveys 
staff of the Canadian (iovernnienl, at the recent London 
meeting of the Institution of Mining T'^.ngineers In Canada, 
he stated, the principal surveys upon which the method has 
been employed arc (i) iurvey of the Rocky Mountains by Mr 
J J McArthur and Mr W S Drewry, (2) survey in cnnnec- 
iion with the establishment of the boundary line between Alaska 
and the Yukon district by Mr W. F King, (3) survey of the 
Alberta watershed fur irrigation purposes, (4) surveys in the 
Yukon district, on the Columbia River and in the Kootenay 
mining district, and (5) a survey of the Crow’s Nest coalfield 
The scale upon which the Canadian surveys have been mapped 
IS as follows —Rocky Mountains survey, I to 20,000 ; Alberta 
watershed and Crow's Nest survey, I to 30,000 , Alaska surveys, 

I to 80,000 The larger the scale the greater is the detail 
required for the drawing The office work occupies at least 
twice the lime of the field work. To offiet this the field work 
can be accomplished in half the time required for any other 
mclliod In the discussion that followed the reading of the 
paper, Mr Bennett H Brough gave particulars of the applica¬ 
tion of photographic methods to the survey of mining properties 
in the Carrara marble district, m Mexico and m the Styrian iron 
ore fields. The rapidity with which the field work was carried 
out was, he pointed out, a conspicuous advantage in unhealthy 
malarious districts which a mine surveyor was often called upon 
to survey 

Since the trials of II M S Viper^ when the wonderful speed 
of thirty-seven knots per hour was attained, until quite recently 
furllier data have not come to hand ; but [says Engineering 
Magazine for May) a vessel is now under construction at Dum¬ 
barton (Messrs W. Denny and Bros ) 250 ft. long, 30 ft beam, 
and 17 ft. 9 in depth, which will be propelled by Mr Parsons’ 
marine turbines, and will be arranged as follows —There will 
be three (for going ahead) turbines, each on its own shaft, the 
high pressure turbine will drive the centre shaft and the two 
low pressure turbines the two outer shafts The two " astern ” 
turbines (which propel the ship backwards) arc placed inside 
the exhaust ends of the two low pressure turbines By this 
arrangement in going '* ahead " steam is expanded five times m 
the high pressure turbine and again tWi-nty-five times in the 
two low pressure turbines, giving a total expansion of " 125- 
fold’' instead of about " 16 fold” which is obtained with triple 
expansion reciprocating engines The vessel uncler construction 
IS for passenger traffic, which necessitates a regular high speed, 
and there is no doubt that with a ship of this class the best and 
the most useful results will follow, and not only will she be the 
pioneer of Mr Parsons' marine compound turbine in the mer¬ 
cantile marine, but also she will embody all the advantages 
claimed over ships driven with reciprocating engines, which may 
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be summed up as follows.—(i) Increased speed for the same 
boiler-power ; (2) absence of vibration ; (3) increased cabin 
accommodation (due to the smaller space required for 
machinery) ; (4) less upkeep m machinery and smaller engine- 
room staff. Time alone will prove the increased speed of this 
vessel and the validity of these advantages claimed over her 
commercial predecessors 

An interesting description of the period of activity of Vesuvius 
in April and May of last year is given by Prof K. V Malteucci 
m the BolUttino of the Italian Seiamological Society (vol vi. 
No 7), and one of the illustrations accompanying the paper is 
here reproduced The eruption commenced on April 24, and 
lasted a month There was no lava How, but the explosions 
in the crater were very strong, and reached a maximum on 
May 9, when they were distinctly heard over almost the whole of 
Campania The greatest height reached by the volcanic Iximhs 
and scorizc was alxuit 540 metres from the bottom of the crater, 
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and the largest block ejected had a volume of about twelve 
cubic metres and a weight of nearly thirty tons The volume 
of material thrown out by the volcano during the months of 
April and May was estimated to have been about half a million 
cubic metres, For three days Prof Matteucci remained near 
the crater of Vesuvius, and on one occasion was fortunate 
enough to witness an explosion which surrouMded him with 
falling sconce and lapilli without injuring him, though the erup¬ 
tion destroyed his photogiaphic apparatus His observations 
upon the appearance of the crater during incandescence and 
the character of the volcanic products are of much interest. 

A^ aid to the scientific pursuit of photography is afforded by 
the “Chapman Jones Plate Tester'* produced by Messrs 
Sanger Shepherd and Co This new photographic accessory 
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consists essentially of a senes of graduated transparencies, a 
colour sensitometer, and a series of colours—each including one 
definite region of the spectrum, All these are on one plate and 
are arranged to show at a glance (i) sensitiveness of ordinary 
plates, (2) the added sensitiveness of isochromatic plates, (j) 
the further added sensitiveness of red sensitive plates, this last, 
being in two parts, distinguishing between the more and the 
less refrangible than the Fraunhofer line C The graduated 
senes gives a quantitative value to the colour tests , without it 
a senes of exposures would be necessary, and the result even then 
would be indefinite By a single exposure and development 
the screen gives a quantitative expression of all the properties 
of photographic plates that arc generally of use Moreover, 
the record thus obtained can be preserved for more criltcal 
examination at any future time, when exact measurement with 
a photometnc arrangement or opacity meter will give results 
probably as accurate as could be obtained by any method of 
testing A plate tester having these joint merits of simplicity 
and accuracy should prove of service to photographers who base 
their art upon scientific principles 

“ Prospki iiNr. for Gold in County Wicklow ” is the title of 
I a paper by Mr E St John Lyburn in the Proiccdnii^s of the 
Royal Dublin Society (vol ix new ser. part 4, 1901) The 
author gives the results of numerous assays of samples of quartz, 
grit, t,Vc , and in one instance records 4 dwts per ton from a 
specimen obtained near the summit of Croghan Kinshelagh The 
owner of the estate unfortunately objected to prospecting and 
Mr. Lyburn had to abandon his work without settling whether 
or not Wicklow contains gold in payable quantity in the rocks. 
He observes that panning for gold is secretly carried on in the 
county and is apparently lucrative to those interested , and he 
urges further researches on Croghan Kinshelagh mountain, more 
especially at the junction of the dionte rocks and the Silurian 
formation. 

Thr Jurassic Brachiopoda of Cutch form the subject of an 
important monograph by Dr F. L. Kilchin [Mem Geol. 
Sur^. Indta^ ser ix vol 111 part I, 1900) The task under« 
taken by the author was one not unattended by difliculties, as 
many years have elapsed since the fossils were collected, and 
their geological horizons were not in all cases saLisfactorily 
determined. He has, however, received much aid in deciding 
I these matters from Prof J F Blake, who not \ ery long ago 
I personally studied the region A superficial glance at the plates 
would lead one to suppose that many British species of Inferior 
Oolite and Great Oolite Brachiopoda were represented, such 
as Terebraitila Pkillipsi^ T ^lobata^ T maxillata^ iS.c ; but 
although there are forms which appear to show affinity to British 
species belonging to different Jurassic divisions, yet such forms 
occur together in Cutch strata, and correlation becomes impossible 
when the forms on one horizon suggest Bajocian, Bathonian and 
Callovian ages. Most of the specimens now figured by Dr. 
Kitchin receive new names, even where the resemblance to a 
European form is great This has been done in the belief that 
the application of the term ** variety” is not admissible in cases 
where the direct relationship to the “species” either cannot 
be definitely proved or does not appear highly probable It 
IS satisfactory to learn with regard to Brachiopoda “ that to a 
certain degree, the larger the number of individuals with which 
we have to deal, the fewer * species ’ shall we find them to 
represent ” It would have been oettcr if the author had had the 
benefit of a senes of specimens from a more clearly established 
sliatigraphical sequence, but that he has made the best use he 
could of the material will not be questioned, and his illus¬ 
trations are excellent The fauna as a whole has a distinct facies 
and IS without precise parallel in the European area. 
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Thb Annual Report of the Royal Alfred Observatory, 
Mauritiusi for 1899 has been issued The chief meteorological 
feature cf the year was the abnormal distribution of rainfall with 
■egard to seasons. The greatest defects occurred in January 
and DccembcTj and the greatest excess in September The 
mean rainfall at sixty-eight stations was 76 80 inches, the average 
amount being 79 inches In possible connection with this 
we may mention that the deaths from plague were considerable 
in the months of October to December, following (as in Uombay) 
the coldest season and an exceptionally wet winter. The 
report is entirely satisfactory in all respects save one-for 
want of proper provision for the library, many valuable works 
are destroyed by rats and other vermin. The director is 
naturally seriously concerned at this unsatisfactory state of 
things 

Constantly increasing attention is being paid to practical 
entomology in the United States, and wc have just received two 
new parts of the BulUtin of the New York State Museum, both 
of which relate primarily to agricultural entomology No 36, 
vol vii (March 1901) contains the sixteenth Report of the 
State Entomologist on injurious and other insects of the State 
of New York, and No 37, vol viii. (September 1900) contains 
an illustrative descriptive catalogue of some of the more imjKjrtant 
injurious and beneficial insects of New York State These arc 
both by Dr Ephraim Porter Felt, State Entomologist, and are 
fjiinilar in character to other American Rejiorts which we have 
recently noticed We may call attention to two special points 
m these The State of Massachusetts seems to be relaxing its 
campaign against the gipsy moth in despair, and its spread to 
other Slates is greatly dreaded After all the nonsense written 
in the popular papers about the “kissing bug,"' it is amusing 
to find that, according to Dr belt, it is neither more nor less 
than our own wheel bug, Opsiioetus (or Rtiduvius) f^rsottaiui, 
which IS common in Europe in ouiliouses, &.c 

Till. Riilhfin of the American Mutseiini of Natural History 
for 1900 (vol xiii ) contains an unusual amount of matter 
interesting to the student of vertebrates, both living and fossil 
Some of thc^e papers, such as Prof Osborn’s siudies of the 
European and American fossil rhinoceroses, have been already 
noticed in these columns, owing to the fad of separate copies 
having been received The volume opens with an account, 
by Dr J A Allen, of the caribou, or reindeer, recently 
described by Mr. Seton-Thompson under the name of 
RangifLt moutaniis. The author confirms the distinctness of 
this form, which is from British Columbia and the North-west 
Territories, and compares it wnh other American reindeer, 
giving a number of excellent photographs of .intle'rs. 

In another communication Dr Allen gives some interesting 
notes on the bo called wood-bison of the neighbourhood of the 
(ireat Slave Lake, which he considers to be rightly reg.irdcd is 
a distinct race of the species, although it probably once mler- 
graded with- the typical bison of the plains Mr I* Russell, 
who hunted these animals in 1S94, informed the author that the 
herd at that time comprised only a few hundred head *' They 
cannot be hunted in summer,” he writes, "as the country 
which they inhabit is an impenetrable mosquito-infcsted wooded 
swamp At that season , They can only be killed by stalk¬ 
ing in mid-winter, when their pelage is at its best.” This is so 
far satisfactory, and affords some hope for the survival of the 
herd, which the Canadian Government is endeavouring to 
protect Additional notes on both the reindeer and the bison 
of the North-western Territories and neighbouring districts arc 
communicated by Mr A J Stone in his report of a collecting 
trip 

PALA;oNTOLOt;isTs will find much matter for study in two 
articles communicated to the aforesaid Bulletin by Mr R P. 
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Whitfield, the one dealing with certain Arctic fossils collected 
by the Peary expedition, and the other with the type-specimens 
of the marine cretaceous lirard described by Cope as Afoiasaunes 
maximus It is inferred that this monster could not have been 
less than eighty feet in length , portions of the jaws are figured 
for the first time Monmouth county, New Jersey, is their 
place of origin The Arctic fossils are of Silurian age, and 
differ in some cases specifically from their represenlalives in the 
New York district In regard to some of the corals, the author 
writes as follows —“The specimens are from calcareous clay 
and are finely weathered, indicating a locality where fine collec¬ 
tions of fossils might be obtained with little trouble The 
specimens have been collected from the surface and are mostly 
of small sue and imperfect, so much so that those representing 
undesenbedforms are too poor for description and illustration, 
though sufficient to determine the geological position 

A( roKDiNi. Lu its Report for the past year, the Zoological 
Society tjf I'hiladelpliiii has started a new departure in regard 
to membership which nuy be commended to the attention of 
similar bodies al home This is the admission of junior memberE, 
who pay an annual subscnplmn of one pound (five dollars) up 
to the age of eighteen, when they are eligible for the full 
membership In reporting the construction of a new aviary in 
llie gardens, the directors call aLLenliun to the reduction which 
has been found advisable in the sue of the cages This reduc¬ 
tion “has resulted from the long exjierience of the Society in 
tlie efiort to adjust the nei ds of animal life to the economical 
linmalions which are forced upon most zoological collections 
formed upon a large scale. In many groups, as in parrots 
.iinong birds, and in reptiles of sluggish habit, it has not been 
found that cages relatively extravagant, both in space and cost, 
have added observably to health or longevity; in fact, with 
[•arrots the best results have been reached in cagi.s Lou small to 
induce the attempt to lly ’’ It is added that the public are 
gamers by the new plan. 

WiL have received a copy of the Rninh Centtal Afri<A 
Cazttle^ with a supplement containing 1 full reprint of meteor¬ 
ological observatit>ns taken thrice daily at Zomba, duung Feb 
ru.iry, 1901 The org.inisatinn under which these observations 
ire made is under the direction of Mr ] McClnunie, head of 
the Scientific Department, and its inauguration has been largely 
due to the cHorls ot the British Association CommitLee on the 
climate of tropical Africa 

In the April number of the A^ituhnfi fm physikahstht^ 
Chfmie IS a paper by G Brcdig and K Ikeda, continuing the 
work commenced by (j Brcdig and M v Berneck on the 
"inorganic ferments” It was shown in the first paper that 
there is a remarkable analogy between the behaviour of a solu¬ 
tion of colloidal platinum and the 01 game enzymes, especially 
those present in blood 1 he platinum solution, f>n account of 
its perfectly delinile composition, lends itself readily to quanti¬ 
tative study, and the results of a very numerous set of deter¬ 
minations of its catalytic power in decomposing solutions of 
hydrogen peroxide are given The most remarkable analogy 
worked out m the second paper is that just as mmiue traces of 
certain substances inhibit the catalytic action of the enzymes of 
the blood, so traces of the same or similar substances act as 
"poisons” to the colloidal platinum, the quantities necessary 
m some cases being extraordinarily small Thus the strongest 
blood poison is hydrocyanic acid, and this is also the strongest 
"poison” for colloidal platinum, thus the presence of only 
o 0014 milligram of prussic acid per litre was sufficient to reduce 
the activity of a certain platinum to onc-half its original value 
(Jther blood poisons, such as iodide of eyanogen, mercuric 
chloride, phosphorus and carbon monoxide, behave similarly 
towards the platinum solutions. There is no doubt that this 
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work will lead to more quantiLalive itudies of the catalytic 
action of the enzymes proper, the importance of which in both 
animal and plant physiology is becoming every day more 
manifest. 

Some of the papers published in the reports and other 
volumes of the Smithsonian Institution are printed separately 
for sale or exchange A classified list of the papers at present 
available has been issued, and students of all branches of science 
will find in it many publications of value 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Rhesus Monkey {Macacui rhesus, 9 ) from 
India, presented by Mrs, W. W. Baker, a Red-flanked Duiker 
{Ctphalophus rujilatus, ) from West Africa, presented by Mr 
Th Leportier, two Crested Curasaows [Crax ahi/or) from 
Guiana, presented by Mr Robert Thom , two Vulturine Eagles 
{Ai/ittla verreaujii) from the Gwatyn District, Cape Colony, 
presented by Mrs Joplin , a Derbian Zonure {Zoiiurus^gunteus) 
from South Africa, presented by Mr W Champion , a Blue 
and Yellow Macaw [Ara ararauna), a Brazilian Tortoise 
{ffshido tahula(a) from South America, a Red-masked Coniire 
{Conmns ruhrolatvatus') from Ecuador, a Starred Tortoise 
{'Icstudo cUgans) from India, two American Glass Snakes 
[^Ophiouxurns ventrahs) from Mexico, se\en Stink pot Mud 
Terrapins {Cinodernnm odoratum)^ twelve Tennsylvanian Mud 
Terrapins {CiriosUrnum ptnusylvanuuin) from North America, 
deposited ; three Mandarin Ducks from China, 

purchased , a Thar {Hernttragus jemlatta, ( 3 ), a White Stork 
[Cuoma alha)^ bred in the Gardens 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Rkceni Toiai Eclii'se of the Sun—F rom the 
Comptes rendus we learn that a French expedition undtr M 
Binot made successful observations at the island uf Reunion, 
near Mauritius, so that very valuable comparisons may be hoped 
for between these and the photographs obtained at the Royal 
Alfred Observatory further east. 

A telegram from Pulkuwa states that during the eclipse at 
Padang, six photographs were obtained through cirrus clouds, 
the form of the corona corresponding to that of minimum solar 
activity 

Snow on ihk Moon’s Surfai E —Several accounts have 
appeared in the daily Press stating that observers from the 
Harvard College Observatory working in Jamaica have 
obtained photographs of the moon which afford evidence of the 
existence of some variable substance, probably snow, on many 
of the mountain peaks The astronomer, presumably Prof 
W H Pickering, has taken photographs of the lunar disc under 
as varied conditions of lighting as possible during several nights, 
and the inference now drawn depends on the interpretation of 
the changes in appearance of the highest tips of the lunar craters 
Up to the time of writing no direct confirmation of these 
observations has been received in this country. 

Oxford University Observatory —The twenty-sixth 
annual report of the Savihan professor of astronomy to the board 
of visitors contains an account of the work of the observatory 
from 1900 May l to 1901 April jo Prof Turner slates that 
the staple work during the year has been the measurement and 
reduction of the plates for the Astrographic Catalogue. This 
has been partly hindered by the building of the new dome and 
the arrangements for observing the minor planet Eros during its 
recent opposition, and also the Nova Persei. However, seventy- 
eight plates have been completed during the year, making a 
total of 783 in five years, out of the 1180 required For the 
Eros determinations 114 plates were obtained, involving 757 
different exposures, about half of these having been measured. 

The instruments used in India (1898) and Algiers (1900) were 
taken to Sumatra by Mr, Newall, who will endeavour to make 
similar determinations uiih them of the brightness and polar¬ 
isation of the corona, so that data on a uniform scale from all 
three coronas may be available for measurement. 

All the inBiTuments are In fairly good working order ; the new 
dome by Messrs. Cooke and Sons gives every satisfaction. 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 

Saturday last the Astronomer Royal presented his report 
for the past year to the Board of Visitors of the Royal 
Observatory. The weather was not all that could be desired 
on such an occasion, but the rain, which fell later in the aAer- 
noon was not sufficiently heavy to mar the proceedings 
Amon^ the numerous guests were M and Madame L<cwy 
from Pans 

Below will be found a brief riswnd of the report:— 


Transit Circle, 

The sun, moon, planets and fundamental stars have been 
regularly observed on the meridian as in previous years The 
number of transits, the separate limbs being counted as one 
observation, amounts to 10,938 

The number of stars observed in 1900 is 47S7. 

The apparent correction for discordance between the nadir 
observations and stars observed by refiexian for 1900 was found 
to be -o"-39. The results of recent years are as follows — 


1880-18S5 
1S86-1891 
1892-1900 


Mean 

Range m Yearly Means 

u 

it 

Si 

-0 34 

From - 0 29 to 

-04s 

+ 0 OJ 

,, -0’12 to 

+ 0 09 

- 0'30 

,, - 0 25 to 

-041 


7 Vie New Altazimuth ‘ 


This instrument is in pood working order, and the new chrono¬ 
graph has worked satisfactorily. Some inconvenience has, 
however, been caused by breakages in the system of spider 
lines, which has a larger span than is really necessary. 

The instrument has been used during the year mainly as a 
reversible transit-circle in the meridian in four positions for the 
better investigation of systematic errors, and for observation of 
the Eros reference stars and fundamental stars 
Throughout the year 6937 observations have been made, in¬ 
cluding those for the determination of the chief instrumental 
errors 

The 28-inch refractor has been used throughout the}ear for 
micTometnc measurements of double stars. 

With the 26-inch Thompson equatorial, the most important 
work has been the photographing of the planet Eros during 
the recent opposition for determination of the solar parallax 
255 photographs have been obtained, 197 of which show the 
planet satisfactorily 


Astrographii. Equatorlal 

Up to May 10, 682 plates have lieen taken on 167 nights , 72 
of these, for various reasons, have, however, been rejected In 
.addition to the plates for the chart, 7 photographs were secured 
for the adjustment of the instrument, two of standard areas, 
294 of Eros, 139 of Nova T'crsei, and 3 of Comat b 1900, 

The report states that 144 chart plates have been copied on 
glass, and during the year 81,000 measures of pairs of images 
(6m and 3in ), as well as of the diameters of the 6m images, 
have been made The number of plates measured in the twelve 
months in two positions of the plates is 137 

The measurement of the plates is now completed for 1412 
square degrees out of 2087 (which is the area of the Cireenwich 
rone), so that iwo-thirds of the whole work of measurement 
has now been done 


SpectrosLOpic and Heliographic Observations, 

With the Thompson equatorial and the photographic 
spectroscope mounted on it, 22 photographs of the ipectra 
of Capella, Regulus, Arcturus, Spica, a and ^ Urs£E Majoris 
with comparison spectra have been obtained, and some pre¬ 
liminary measures of these ^ive satisfactory results. The 
spectroscope is now in good adjustment 

For the year 1900, Greenwich photographs have been selected 
for measurement on 146 days, ana photographs from India and 
Mauritius (filling up gaps in the senes) on 214 days, making a 
total of 360 days out of 365 on which photographs are at present 
available The decline in the number of spots noticed in the 
last report has been continued, and the minimum ma^ be con- 
siderea as reached, no Greenwich photograph showing a spot 
since March 7 

Magnetic Observations 

The variations of magnetic declination, horizontal force and 
vertical force, and of earth currents, have been registered photo¬ 
graphically, and accompanying eye observations of absolute 
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declination, horicontal force and dip have been made as in 
former years 

The regular determinations of magnetic declination^ horizontal 
force ana dip have been made with the new declinometer, the 
Gibson deflexion instrument, and the Airy dip circle mounted 
in the new Magnetic Pavilion 

The principal results for the magnetic elements for 1900 are 
as follow .— 

Mean declination ... 16° 29' o West 

Mean horieonlal force J * f<■" 

\ 1 B450 (in Metric units) 

Mean dip (with 3-inch needles) 6 ^° 8' 27 ", 

These results depend on observations made in the new 
Magnetic Pavilion, and are free from any disturbing effect of 
iron 

The magnetic disturbances in 1900 have been few in number 
There were no days of great magnetic disturbance and eight of 
lesser disturbance. 

The question of the possible eflect of disturbances from 
electric railways on the magnetic work carried on at the Royal 
Observatory has required very careful consideration in regard 
to the conditions under which electric traction may be used 
without injuriously affecting the magnetic registers 

It may be lemaTked that the French magnetic observatory 
at St Maur is in much the same position as Greenwich in 
respect to electric tramways, and recently M Moureaux, in 
charge of that observatory, has found that copper “ dampers’* 
(such as have been in use at Greenwich for sixty years, but had 
not previously been applied to the magnets at St Maur) reduce 
the vibratory disturbances from electric tramways to about one 
tenth of their amount This has recently been verified at 
Greenviich by the converse process of removing the copper 
“ dampers” which are in regular use with the declination and 
hon/onlal force magnets, when it was found that the disturb¬ 
ances from existing electric railways were increased to about 
ten limes their amount It is proposed to aoply a " damper” 
to the vertical force magnet, the need for whicn has not hitherto 
been felt, and it is possible that the “dampers” for the other 
two magnets may be improved by the use of copper of much 
higher conductivity than was obtainable when they were made 
sixty ^ears ago 

It is hoped, however, that, in the event of future proposed 
electric tramways, regulations will be laid down by the Board of 
Trade to secure adequate protection for the nugnclic work at 
Greenwich, which has now been earned on continuously on the 
same general system for a period of sixty years, and which could 
nol be transferred to another site 

Meteorolog^ial Observations 

The meteorological instruments are all in good order The 
registration of atmospheric pressure, temperature of the air, 
and of evaporation, pressure and velocity of the wind, rainfall, 
sunshine and atmospheric electricity has been continuously 
maintained. 

The mean temperature for the year 1900 was 50° 5, being 
1” o above the average for the fifty years 1841-90 During the 
twelve months ending 1901 April 30, the highest temperature 
m the shade (recorded on the open stand in the Magnetic 
Pavilion enclosure) was 94“‘O on July 16 The highest temper¬ 
ature recorded in the Stevenson screen in the enclosure was 
91" 8 , and in that in the Observatory Grounds 93" 4 on the same 
day This is the highest shade temperature recorded in July 
isince 1881. Tt has been twice exceeded in July in the sixty 
years 1841-1900, viz., on 1881 July 15, when the temperature 
reached 97“ i, and on 1868 July 22, when it was 96-6 A 
reading of 94 o was also recorded on 1S76 July 17 The 
monthly mean lemperaiure for July was 66“ 6, il has been 
exceeded only four times in the preceding sixty years, viz , in 
1852^ 67 '-o, 1S59, 68“ 9 , 1868. 68" I ; and 1876, 66“ 7 The 
month of December was also exceptionally warm, the mean 
temperature for the month being 45“ 7, which is 6'" o in excess 
of the fifty years’ average This vafuc has been exceeded three 
times in the preceding sixty years, viz , in 1852, 47'‘’6 , in 1868, 
46“ ‘I ; and in 189S, 45“ 8 . The lowest temperature of the air 
recorded in the year was 20° 4, on February 14 There were 
forty-seven days during the winter on which the temperature 
fell below 32", a number slightly below the average 

The mean daily horizont^ movement of the air in the twelve 
months ending April 30 was 298 miles, which is 17 miles 
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above the average for the preceding thirty-three years. The 
greatest recorded daily movement was 973 miles on January 27, 
and the least 72 miles on December 2J The greatest record^ 
pressure of the wind was 34 4 lbs. on the square foot, and the 
greatest hourly velocity 54 miles, both on January 27 

The number of hours of bright sunshine recorded during the 
twelve months ending 1901 April 30, by the Campbcll-Stokes 
instrument, was 1513 out of the 4457 hours during which the 
sun was above the horizon 

The rainfall for the year ending 1901 April 30 was 20 22 
inches, being 4*32 inches less than ihe average of fifty years 
The number of rainy days was 151 The rainfall has been less 
than the average in each year since 1S94. 

The remaining portion of the report deals with the work done 
in the remaining departments—namely, chronometer, time- 
signal, lSlC It may be here remarked that arrangements have 
been made for a re-determination of the Greenwich-Pans longi¬ 
tude in conjunction with observers from the Pans Observatory, 
two of the four portable transit instruments used in funner 
longitude work being available for the French observers, and 
the other two for the English 

It has been arranged with M. Loewy that the first part of the 
longitude observations shall he made in October next, and the 
second part in the spring of 1902 

The eclipse of May 28, 1900, was observed by the Astro¬ 
nomer Royal with Mr Dyson and Mr Davidson in Portugal, 
while this year Mr. Dyson, with the assistance of Mr Atkinson, 
went to Sumatra, and Mr Maunder to Mauritius, for the recent 
eclipse of May 18 

In his general remarks the Astronomer Royal points out the 
great pressure of work that has fallen on all members of the staff 
during the past year Two eclipse expeditions have l>een jire- 
pared and sent out, the revision of Groombndge’s Catalogue for 
iSio, in connection with the Greenwich Second Ten-Year 
Catalogue (i8qo), the transfer of books and records to the New 
Oliscrvatory, and the rearrangement of the library and record 
rooms, .ill have added con^ideralily to the ordinjry W'ork of Ihe 
Observatory Pinally, he points out that within the last five 
months one-third of the whole staff of computers have left the 
Observatory for otlier posts and have had to be tl placed by 
boys new to their work Such an extensive change in the 
temporary staff has, to a cerl.iiri extent, disorganised the work 
.ind has thrown a great strain on the assistants, who are charged 
with carrying it under such difficult condition'! Considering 
the training and experience required in the varied work which. 
It Greenwich, has to be done by computers, a greater degree of 
permanence in the staff appears to be necessary for the continued 
cffii iciu y of the Ob'^ervatory 


THE aMECHANICAL FORCES OF NA 7 URE 
AND THEIR FIXPLOITATION 

lltl question of the probable end of the world’s coal supply, 
in the mU far distant future, is one which has in recent 
years been the cause of much discussion In connection with 
ihis subject a pimphlct published by the Urania tjestllschafl of 
Berlin, on “Die mechanischen Naturkrafle und dcren Verwer- 
lung,” by F. Reuleaux, is of interest In a clear and popular 
manner the author traces and explains the gradual ulilisatiun 
by mankind of the various natural forces, from the ancient 
Assyrian water wheel to the installations of Niagara, and the 
Parsons steam turbine It has been calculated that the supply 
of coal in England can only last at the most 200 years more , and 
though the coal-fields of the other European countries have not 
been used to the extent that the English ones have, still their 
eventual exhaustion can already be anticipated The total con¬ 
sumption IS now about 600 million tons per year, or, measured 
as a volume, about 500 million cubic yards. Assuming a yearly 
increase of 5 per cent, (it is at the present moment greater than 
this) this would mean that during the present century 6^ billion 
cubic yards of coal will be taken from the earth’s coal mines. 
A cube of this volume would have a side over ten miles long 
It may be urged that this is not a matter of immediate import¬ 
ance ; still, in considering the future industrial state of the 
world one must admit that great changea must lake place, and 
that countries which have been indebted for their growth to 
ihcir natural resources of power in the form of coal must give 
way to those countries where power is supplied in another form. 
On examining the natural sources of power, one sees that really 
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the only other available lource of power beaides coal> which, it 
may be said, can be regarded as the accumulated energy of the 
sun, stored up through countless ages, is water power. This, 
unlike coal, is a source of energy which is always with ua The 
sun piles the waters of the ocean upon the mountain side, and 
following the force of gravity it Bows down again in a never 
ending cycle, watering, Jerlilismg and, under the careful direction 
of mankind, rendering the land fruitful and inhabitable and 
providing for the wants of the human race a source of power 
immeasurably greater than any power to be derived from the 
combustion of coal, and what is more, a source of power which 
will never cease, or be exhausted, while the world lasts To 
form a computation of the total energy of the atmospheric 
depositions is very JifhcuJl, Jt has been calculated to reach the 
value of 100,000 million horse-power. The realisation of the 
one-lhousandth part of this \^ould be enough to replace the 
whole of tlie coal consumption for an incalculable time to come 
An example of how a water power can be used to its fullest 
ixleni IS furnished by the Upper Ilartz There nearly every 
drop of water available is utilised, and, although boasting no 
streams of any size, the respectable total of 3300 horse power is 
generated and used in the mining operations carried on there It 
is, however, with the advent of electricity that the full realisation 
of water pijwer has become possible. By means of the facilities 
olTered us by this agent we arrive back At the original moiive 
power of mankind, and will lie enabled to tap energies incalcul¬ 
able in compArisori with our present ones This greatest and 
farihest-reaching application of electricity is but now in ils 
infancy In 1S91, only ten years ago, the hrsL long distance 
power traDMUission plant was erected at LauBen on ihe Neckar 
The power, amounting to 100 horse-power, was transmitted to the 
clectru-technicAl exhibition at Frankfort on the Maine, a dis 
tance of no miles, at a voltage of Sooo volts, using a three- 
phase current In the short space of time since then immense 
progress Ins been made Now' whole towns .ind Urge tracts of 
country are supplied with power and light from distant waler- 
falK, and new industries have sprung into existence which were 
formerly impossible The future developments of this branch 
of science will be as great, conipAialively, as the mighty forces of 
nature they are designed to employ, and in endeavouring to 
imagine them the scKiitific mind merges into llie poetic, with 
which It is, after all, veiy closely related 


T//E COLOUR AND POLARISATION OF RIME 
SKY LIGHTS 

iheory nf the colour of the sky has been of slow' growth 
One of the first explanaUuns that we find in scientific liter¬ 
ature—"ilmost barbarous m its crudity anrl unsuiiporled by fact 
or theipry—is the speculation of Leonardo da Vmci that the blue 
of the sky is due to the mixing of the white sunlight, reHected 
from the upper layers of the air, with the ilUeiisc bl.uknessof 
space. This corresponds to the s[iLCulative stage of science, the 
age of llic pliilosophers In the next sLcj) analogy comes inio 
play , this IS a most valuable and eflective tool /or the man of 
science endowed with a vivid Scientific imagination and with a 
keen, clear insight into nature, but for others a most dangerous 
weapon. In this case it is wielded by no less an intellect than th.'it 
of bir Isaac Newton In his o[)tiLal investigations, about 1675, 
he had been led to a study of the colours produced when light' 
is re/lecLed from thin films of transparent substances ; these he 
found to depend upon the thickness of the film. When it is very 
thin It appears black , ns the thickness gradually increases it 
becomes blue, ihen white, >cllow, red, tVe This blue which 
fuil appears, and which may be ‘^ce^ surrounding the black spot 
on soap bubbles, Newton termed the “blue of the first order,” 
anil he thought it was of ihe same tint as the blue of the sky 
Analogy now steps in and suggests that the colour of the sky is 
due to the reflection of sunlight from transparent bodies of such 
a S 17 C that the reflected light is the blue of the first order. This 
Was Newton s belief, and he thought that the reflecting particles 
were small drops of water. 

This IS the first theory worthy of serious consideration, and 
was for a tune generally accepted as correct But no theory 
based nn pure analogy can be regarded as final , iL must first be 
subjected to the most severe analytical and experimental 
criticism 0/ which we are capable If it stands the test, well 

t AbriL\ed from an arucle by Dr. N E Dorsey, in ihe U S Monthly 
)Venth€t Kcvinvi September 1900. 
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and good , if not, it must be rejected. In 1847 Clausius sub*, 
jected Newton’s theory to a strict mathematical analysis, and 
proved that, if the blue of the sky is the blue of the first order, 
resulting from the reflection of light from transparent bodies, 
these b^ies must be in the form of thin plates or thm-walled, 
hollow spheres They cannot be solid drops or spheres, for 
then astronomical objects would never be sharply defined ; a 
star would appear as large as the sun, and the sun immensely 
larger , all celestial objects would appear as large discs of light, 
brightest at the centre and fading out gradually toward the 
edges For this reason Clausius, believing the blue to be that of 
the first order, held the opinion that the reflecting bodies were 
hollow spheres, or vesicles of water The belief in the existence 
of so-called “ vesicular vapour” did not originate with Clausius, 
hut was a relic which had persisted from the speculative age to 
this lime in &piLe of its a priori improbability, and the natural 
opposition so caused As the theory of vesicular vapour has now 
been completely discarded we need say no more about iL j the 
real value of the work of Clausius lies in the proof that the 
light from the sky cannot be due to the regular reflection of 
bunlighl from small drops of water 

Thu experimental test was applied by BrUcke, who pointed 
nut that the blue of the sky is radically different from tne blue 
of the first order Thus, the era of analogy began to give way 
to that of experimentation and analysis, which must go hand in 
hand 

Bnicke (1853) proved that the light scattered from a turbid 
medium is blue, and Tyndall (1S69] performed his t>eautiful 
expenmrnls on this svibjcci, in which he showed that when the 
particles causing Ihe turbidity are exceedingly fine (too small to 
be seen with a microscope) the scattered light is not only a 
magnihcent blue but I'y polarised in the plane of scattering, the 
amount of polarisation is a maximum at an angle of pc'" with 
the incident light, and the definilinn of objects seen through it 
is unimpaired by the turbidity Here, for the first time, all 
the Lijsenlial features of sky light were reproduced m the 
physical laboratory This experiment of Tyndall’s was at once 
recognised as giving the key lo the problem Lord Rayleigh 
(1871-1899) undertook the analytical treatment of the subject 
and proved that when white light is transmitted through a cloud 
of particles, small m comparison with the cube of the shortest 
wave length present in the incident light, the light scattered 
laterally is polarised in the plane of scattering, the maximum of 
polarisation is at 90“ to the incident light, and the intensitic!! of 
the components of the scattered light vary inversely as the 
fourth power*, of iheir Wtive lengths , no account is taken of the 
light which has undergone more than a single scattering All 
these facts have been shown to .rgree with the phenomena 
observed in the laboratory when light is passed through turbid 
media Recently (1R99) Lord Rayleigh has shown that in 
this way alj<Hit one third of the total intensity of the light from 
the sky may be accounted for by the scattering produced by 
the molecules of oxygen and nilrogen in the air, entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the presence of dust, aqueous vapour, or other foreign 
matter 

We cannot do better than to iitop here for a few moments to 
consider Lord Rayleigh’s physical explanation of the scattering 
produced by small particles On ihis theory, light js propa¬ 
gated as transverse vibrations of the atoms or corpuscles of a 
medium that acts like an el.islic solid , it is something like the 
waves that go along a rope when one end is shaken, only m 
the case of fight wc are dealing wilh no rope but with an 
infinite medium When we speak of a beam of light being 
polarised we mean that all the vibrations in this lieam take 
place in the same plane, and the plane of polarisation may be 
defined as the plane passing through the direction of propa¬ 
gation of the light but perpendicularly to the direction of the 
vibrations, and therefore perpendicular in the plane of vibra¬ 
tion Now, imagine a beam of parallel light advancing 
through a homogeneous medium, say the free ether, in a 
vertical direction ; there will be no light propagated except in 
this direction ; there will be no scattered light If, however, 
there exist in it particles optically denser than the ether, but 
small as compared with the wave-length of light, then light will 
be scattered laterally by these Indeed, the effect of these par¬ 
ticles IS to locally increase the effective inertia of the einerj 
whereas the rigidity remains unaltered ; therefore, when a wave 
advancing Ihrough the medium reaches one of these particles, 
the displacement of the medium at this point is less than it 
would be were the particle absent If we should apply to each 
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particle a auitable force (which of course must be in the direc¬ 
tion of the displacement and proportional to the difference of 
the densities of the particle and or the ether) we could restore the 
amplitude to the value it would have were the particle absent \ 
under these conditions everything would f^o on as though there 
were no particle in the ether, and consequently there would be 
no scattered light, i.r , we should have neutralised the effect of 
the particle ihe application of this force. Hence, on the 
other hand, we would have the same scattered light if the 
parucle were absent, and we should apply to this portion of the 
cLber this force reversed in direction, that is to say, each 
particle acts as a centre of a certain harmonic force acting upon 
the surrounding ether. Such a force will send out a plane 
polarised wave, whose intensity is symmetrical about the airec- 
tion of the force as axis ; it is zero in the direction of the 
force, and a maximum in the plane perpendicular to this 
direction. 

The exact effect of such a force has been investigated ana¬ 
lytically by Stokes and also by Lord Rayleigh. The displace¬ 
ment m the wave sent out by it is 




F sin a 


cos ~ {de - r) 


if the force is F cos ; where r is the distance from the 

centre of force to the point where the displacement is meas¬ 
ured , a IS the angle between the direction of the force and ihe 
line joining the point considered to the centre of force or the 
mean position of the disturbing particle , 6 is the velocity of 
light ; D the density of the ether ; A the wave length of the 
light sent out by the force , and v is the ratio 3 1416 

If the displacement in the incident wave is A cos Ibe 

force wc must apply to the particle to restore the displacement 
to Its natural value is 

2w6\~ 

- cos , 

\ J A 

where D' is the optical density of the particle and T is its 
volume ; therefore, 

¥ A D' - D irT 2ir /,, 4 

£ = A , smacos ibt-r). 

\y A 



and the intensity of the scattered light is for each particle 


A= 




ir-T^ ^ 


Since the particles are in motion the light scattered from 
different particles will have no definite phase relation ; hence, 
lo get the effect of a cloud of such particles we must add the 
intensities of the light sent out by each separate particle 

If the incident light is plane polarised, a will be a constant 
for anjr given direction from the incident beam, and the total 
intensity of the light scaLLcred in this direction will be 

3 / D' - D Y sin- “ J 
\ eT ) - X* 


AV 


If the incident light is unpolarised, the intensity 
scattered at an angle 6 with the direction of 
beam will be 


of the light 
the incident 


A^ 




^ (I -l-cos- Q ), 
a‘ 


T2 


where 2^ denotes the sum of ^ for all the scattering particles 

in the line of vision In none of this have we taken account 
of the light that has undergone more than a si^Ie scattering 

If we denote the mean of the stjuare of — by \ and let N 

denote the number of particles in the line of vision, wc can 
write the expression for the intensity of scattered light m the 
form 

.,/D'-Dy v'-^d-^cos^fl) NTi« 

\ J 


What are the assumptions we have made m this treatment? 
They are 

(1) Every scattering particle is so small that when a wave of 
length A passes through the medium containing it the force is 
the same at every point of the particle, i f., each particle is 
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small as compared with the cube of the shortest wave-length 
of the incident hght. 

(2) The particles are so far apart that their effect u^ion the 
velocity of light through the medium is negligible , i.t the 
particles are far apart as compared with the longest wave length 
with which we arc dealing 

In his discussion of Lord Rayleigh's equations, Crova claims 
there is a third assumption, viz , that the number of particles 
in unit of volume must be sensibly the same for ail si/e^ of 

particles lie says " La formule est baste sur I'hypothese 


que Ic nombre N de corpuscules contenus dans I'unite dc volume 
a air est sensiblement le meme pour Louies les dimensions de 
ceux-ci ” Mascart is of the same opinion. This is evidently 
wrong, The expression 


/ir-py 

\ D ) 


applies Lo particles of a// sizes, provided they are small in 
comparison with the cube of the shortest wave-length The 
light from a cloud of such particles is merely the sum of the 
light from the individual particles; the relative number of 
particles of various sizes does not enter into the consideration at 
all; indeed, the composition of the light is entirely independent 
of all consideration of the number and size of the particles other 
lhan as specified in the two assumptions we have named 
rarlicles of a size intermediate between these small ones and 
those larger ones that reflect light regularly produce effects as 
yet unknown, and are not amenable to this analysis 

hrom Lord Rayleigh’s expression for the intensity of the 
scattered light wl may conclude, if the manifold or multiply 
scattered light may be neglected 

(1) The scattered light is polarised in the plane of scattering 

and the amount of its polansaiion is * , being a iiiaxr 

innim (completely polarised) when the direction of scattering 
IS perpendicular to the direction of propagation of the incident 
light 

(2) The intensity of the scatUred light variestimes the 

intensity of the incident light Us colour or wave-length is 
indcqicndent of the direction of scattering 

(3) The maximum intensity of the scattered light is 111 a 
direction almost coincident with that of the incident light and 
in the oppo'jile direction, and the minimum is in the plane per¬ 
pendicular to this 

(4) The larger the particles (provided the assumptions above 
are fulfilled), the more intense is the scattered light 

As stated above, we know little, if anything, about the 
action of particles that are just too large for this treatment to 
apply, but in another of his papers Lord Rayleigh has sulved 
to the next approximation (on the electro magnetic theoi)) the 
special case of spherical particles, and finds that the light 
«;ratlereJ should vary as the inverse eighth power of thu wave¬ 
length. In the air there are surely some particles approxi¬ 
mately fulfilling these conditions, and hence the sky slinuld 
appear bluer lhan indicated by the simple theory we have just 
considered But wc have not yet bridged the gap between 
“very small” particles and those large enough to give regular 
reflection 

We have thus far neglected the multiply scattered light, but 
this increases in intensity as the square and higher powers 
the number of particles per unit volume, wnilc tlie nnee- 
scallered light increases as the first power only. Ilcncc, for a 
cloud of particles the multiply scattered light ma> easily 
become appreciable This again increases the proportion of 
the blue 

For all these reasons the colour of the light from the sky 
should be expressed by the sum of a senes of terms of povvers 
of the reciprocal of the wave length, not by tv single term, as 
IS ordinarily attempted Crova, endeavouring to express the 

intensity by a single term of the form —'found values of n 

varying from 2 to 6 under different conditions, the average 
being about 4, as Lord Rayleigh and Captain Abney bad found. 
But in no case could » be determined so as lo give more than 
a fair agreement. As we have seen, values of n higher than 4 
are to be expiected , the lower ones are lo be accounted for by 
the lateral scattering caused by the particles between the 
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observer and the source of the scattered light which reaches him, 
by the absorption of the short waves by interposed water vapour 
and by the ^mixture of white light reflected from the larger 
particles. 

The scattering to which we have been referring is evidently 
different from what we ordinarily mean by reflection ; the latter 
assumes that the reflecting surfaces have an area large as com¬ 
pared with ; whereas scattering assumes that the volume of 
the particle must be small as comi»ared with 

Such IS in outline the theory and the main facta in regard to 
the cause of blue sky light ; but there arc several secondary 
features which must be now considered. The sky is bluer in 
the zenith than elsewhere, evidently because the path traversed 
by the scattered light is here the shortest, so that it suffers less 
admixture with white light and less absorption of blue light. 
Conversely it should be less blue near the horizon, and wnen 
the sun is low may take on a red or orange Lint, as we know 
IS the case- The light from the zenith is most intense when the 
sun IS nearest it, as at true noon, and its blue is least pure at the 
hottest part of the day, on account of the maximum amount of 
large particles of dust and vapour constituting the haze existing 
at this time 

Arago discovered that there is a point, about 15'’ above the 
point diametricnlly opjxisite the sun (the antisol^r point), where 
(he polarisation is zero ; between this and the horizon 
the polarisation is horizontal Babinet discovered a similar 
point above the sun, and Brewster found one below it Between 
(he neutral points discovered by Babinet and by Brewster the 
irisation is horizontal; below Brewster's point and above 
inet’a it is vertical. For a little way on each side of the 
neutral points the plane of polarisation is inclined at about 45° 
to the vertical This seemed to indicate that siipcrixised upon 
the polarisation resulting from Ihe scattering of direct sunlight 
13 a horizontal polarisation due to some secondary cause It 
was soon suggested that the horizontal polarisation is due to 
a secondary scattering of the light coming from the lower layers 
of the atmosphere, and this has generally, but not universally, 
been acceplea as the most probable explanation Other neutral 
|>oints have been observed under rare conditions 

The positions of the neutral points, the amount of polarisation, 
the position of the point of maximum polarisation, as well 
as the colour of the sky, are intimately connected with other 
meteorological phenomena, but as yet the observations have been 
so meagre, made under such dissimilar conditions and by such 
various forms of apparatus, that it is nearly impossible lo tell 
what IS the true connection 

Cornu says—in words of which the following is a translation— 
" In a general way, the amount of polansed sky light js connected 
in so direct a manner with the condition of the atmosphere that 
I have been led to think that it is characteristic of the state of 
the atmosphere. The greatest clearness of the sky corresponds 
(o the greatest amount of polarisation ; cirrus and fog decrease 
<he amount, and even completely destroy the polarisation when 
the sky is overcast, . , What is particularly interesting is that 
the least, change in the state of the atmosphere is plainly shown 
by the polarimeter several hours before other precursory phen¬ 
omena (barometric variation, halos and various other optical 
phenomena) have begun lo indicate a change 

" Under these conditions it would be useful to carry out these 
observations in a methodical manner, and to compare the 
polarimetric variations with other elements characteristic of the 
atmospheric condition The amount of polarisation increases 
as the sun sinks below the horizon until it reaches a certain 
maximum, after which the polarisation rapidly disappears. 
The law of this increase of polarisation with the time is very 
important, for it appears to me to give the vertical distribution 
of fog in the atmosphere , indeed, if the increase is rapid the 
lower layers are foggy and the upper ones transparent ; if the 
increase is slow, the atmosphere is more homogeneous ” 

In short, the more fog nr cloud there is present the less the 
amount of polarisation and the less pure is the blue of the sky. 

The most extensive series of observations are those of 
Rubenson and of Brewster on the polarisation, and of Crova 
and Abney on the colour of the light from the sky. The first 
limited himself to observations made in fairly clear weather, and 
the second directed his attention principally to the determination 
of the positions of the vanous neutral points. Rubenson and 
most other observers have laid special stress upon the intensity 
of the polarisation at its maximum point m the vertical circle 
through the sun This is undoubtedly the point where observ- 
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alions can be most easily taken, and those so obtained must be 
of great meteorological value ; but the interpretation of them is 
rendered difficult ^ the variation in the length of the path of 
the scattered light at different times of the day. At sunrise and 
sunset the point observed is the zenith, and the path is a minimum , 
while at noon, if the observer be in the tropics, the point ob 
served may be on the horizon, and the length of the path a 
maximum For other positions on the surface of the earth the 
variation in length of path is less than this 

On the other nand, unless we observe a point of maximum 
polarisation the observations will be vitiated by every error in 
determining the position, with respect to the sun, of'the point 
observed Though other objections may be urged, it has 
occurred to me that fnr meteorological prediction the most 
valuable data would be obtained from continuous observations of 
the amount of the polarisation of the light from points of the 
sky on the honzon and 90" distant from the sun These are 
points of maximum polarisation , these observations will give a 
Kind of integration of the atmospheric conditions over a large 
area, and the length of path being the same at all times the 
observations should all be comparable, except for the varying 
angle of illumination of the surface of the earth, which, unless 
the nature of the surface differs greatly in different directions, I 
think would hardly affect the results appreciably, except, 
perhaps, when the sun is near the honzon No one, to my 
knowledge, has carried out such a senes of observations, hence 
the suggestion is advanced with great hesitation. 

Since the colour of the sky is independent of the angular 
distance of the point observed from the sun, being a function of 
only the slate of the atmosphere and the thickness of the stratum 
observed, there is but little choice in the altitude of the point 
where we make the colour observations But since the blue is 
a maximum in the zenith this is rather lo be preferred, for a 
slight error in the position qf the point observed will here 
produce the least effect 

Whatever point or jioints are observed, the fact remains that 
careful observations on the colour and the polarisation of the 
light from the sky will give us data determining the amount and 
size of the particles floating in the air, be they dust or water, 
and, as any change in the stale of the atmosphere will affect 
these quantities, such observations should be of ever-increasing 
importance to meteorology First, however, we must have a 
long senes of observations taken at different places and under 
all conditions, with exact meteorological data obtained at the 
same time and place, together with a description of the nature 
of the surrounding country. When these have been obtained 
it should be not very difficult to And means of using future 
observations with great success. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The Senate of the University of Dublin has decided to confer 
the honorary degree of D Sc. upon Prof. W Burnside, F R S , 
and Mr W E Wilson, F R S 

On Tuesday, June 18, Lord Avebury will open an exhibition 
of students' practical work, executed in connection with the 
technological examinations of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, at the hall cf the University of London. 

The Report of the Council of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute upon the work of the Institute during last year refers 
lo a number of noteworthy matters. The Institute has been 
incorporated by Royal Charter, but the general constitution re¬ 
mains unchanged The Central Technical College has become 
a School in the Faculty of Engineering of the University of 
London The Departmental Committee appointed to consider 
*‘lhe best means for coordinating the tecnnological work of 
the Board of Education with that at present carried on by other 
educational organisations " has had several meetings, and it is 
hoped that arrangements may be made for the more intimate 
association of the work of the Institute’s Technological Ex¬ 
aminations Department with that of the Board, by which the 
overlapping of examinations may be avoided and the instruction 
provided by county councils and technical schools may be 
brought into closer relationship with the Board of Education 
and Hie Institute. Referring to the extrance examination and 
the teachi^ of science in secondary schools, the Council re¬ 
marks " The Central Technical College is the only college of 
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the Univerflity in London which imposes such an entrance test 
for engineering;, and unless and until the University is prepared 
to adapt us matriculation to suit the rer^uirements of parliculaT 
classes of students, nhich it is empowered to do under the new 
Statutes, and especially to engineering students, no very general 
or substantial improvement can be expected Appended to 
the Report is an address given by Prof Armstrong upon his 
retirement from the olhee of Dean of the College, his term 
having expired, and an address delivered by Sir Alexander R 
Binnie at the opening of the current session, Both at the 
Central Technical College and at the Finsbury Technical College 
there was an increase in the number of students in the electrical 
departments, owing possibly to the development of electric 
traction in this country 

The president of the Maasachusetts Institute of technology, 
in his annual report, records that there were m the Inslilulc at 
the end of last year no less than 1277 students—'the largest 
number yet reached. Of this number 193 were fourth year 
students. The averiige age on entrance is eighteen years and 
ten months, which is a few months more than Ihe average age at 
which .'itudents enter the Central Technical College, London 
An increasing number of students remain for a fifth year or 
£nter the Institute for post graduate courses There are thirteen 
courses extending over four years, and including such subjects 
as chemical engineering, sanitary engineering and electro 
chemistry In looking through the “Annual Catalogue ” con 
laming the outlines of the work done in these courses, we are 
reminded of the statement made in connection with the recent 
dismissals at the Royal Engineering College, Coopers Hill, that 
Indian engineers only need to know chemistry “to the extent 
required to enable the engineer to interpret results given by 
professional chemists " This is not the way m which engineers 
are trained at the best technical colleges in the United States, 
and if loird (fcorge Hamilton and the Board of Visitors of 
Coopers Hill had seen the programmes of the engineering 
studies at the Massachusetts Institute they might have decided 
upon a more liberal action with regard to the subiects to be 
taught and the provision for teaching in a college where engm 
eers are trained for the public service The Faculty of the 
Massachusetts InstiliUe has decided to discontinue the announce¬ 
ment of the degree of Doctor of Science, and to make the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy include 
“ high attainments of a grade which qualifies the recipient as a 
scientific investigator and teacher " During 1900 the Institute 
received 100,000 dollars (less succe^ion tax) under the will of 
the late Mr R C Billings The gift of 50,000 dollars by the 
late Mr A Lowell to constitute “ The Teachers* P und" has 
l>een increased to 100,000 by the executors, in conformity with 
his wishe-) Other gifts received during the year amount to 
about 45,000 dollars. The total amount of the Institute pro 
perty, both real and personal, was increased during the year by 
a net amount of 219,853 dollar", after deducting the sum of 8593 
dollars, which..is the excess of expenses over income 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, May 23.—“ A Comparative Crystallu 
graphical Study of the Double Selenaies of the Ser'LS 
R2M(Se04)o,611aO- Salts in which M is Magnesium *' By 
A E Tuttoft, B Sc , P K S 

This memoir on the magnesium group of double selenales, in 
which R is represented by potassium, rubidium and ca.sium, is 
analogous to that which was presented to the Society in March 
1900 concerning the zinc group 

The conclusions derived from the study of the morphological 
and physical properties of the crystals of the three salts are 
generally similar to those arrived at from the study of the zinc 
group. There is observed an uniform progression with regard 
to every property in accordance with the oruer of progression of 
the atomic weights of the three alkali metals present. That is 
to say, the constants of the rubidium salt are generally inter 
mediate between those of the potassium and c.csium salts 

The magnesium group has, however, proved particularly 
interesting, inasmuch as the progressive diminution of double 
refraction, according to the rule which has now been established 
for this senes of double sulphates and seicnates, leads in the 

case of rnarmoBinvn ulcma^a Ir. CII^K finca a nnvnv ■ mo I inn 


of the three refractive indices that the crystals of this salt exhibit 
exceptional optical phenomena This includes dispersion of the 
optic axes in crossed axial planes at the ordinary temperature, 
Ihe uniaxial figure being produced for wave length 466 in the 
blue : and the formabon of the uniaxial figure for every wave¬ 
length of light in turn as the temperature is raised, the attain¬ 
ment of uniaxiality for red lithium light occurring at ihe temper 
alure of 94“. As the life history of the salt terminates at ioo“, 
owing to the presence of water of erj stalUsation, this substance 
exhibits the property of simulating uniaxial properties at some 
temperature within its own life range for every wave length of 
lighi, while still retaining the general characters of monoclinic 
symmetry, including slight dispersion of the median lines In 
this respect it resembles to a truly remarkable extent the 
analogous sulphate, which the author has shown to possess like 
pecuiianlies, but it is even more striking than the sulphate, as 
the dispersion is much larger It la interesting to observe that 
these optical properties of casium magnesium selenate could 
have been predicted, given the constants of the potassium salt 
and the rules of progression established for the double sulphate 
and for the nnc group of double selenaLes For the double 
selenatcs resemble the double sulphates so closely that in 
general it may be said that their properties are precisely parallel, 
the constants and curves being merely moved on to a slighf 
extent by the replacement of sulphur by selenium without 
disturbing their relationships 

Physical Society, May 31 —Prof S P Thompson, presi¬ 
dent, in the chair A paper on the resistance of dielectrics and 
the effect of an alternuling electromotive force on the insulating 
properties of India rubber, by A W Ashton, was read by FroL 
1 Icming The author has obtained from his experiments 
formul.K for the charging and discharging currents of a con¬ 
denser with rubber dielectric The currents arc exponential 
functions of the lime Curves for various potential differences 
have been philled and were exhibited These curves show 
that the insulating properties of rubber are increased by the appli¬ 
cation of high alternating electromotive forces —Prof Hcminp 
thin read a note by Mr. Ashton on the electrification of 
dalcclncs by mechanical means A sheet of pure Para rubber 
was placed in a condenser, the plates of which were connected 
to a ({uadrant electrometer. A lv^o pound weight was then 
dropped upon the condenser from a height of 3 inches The 

electrometer received two impulses of opposite sign, one quickly 
following the other The rubber was then stretched while in 
po^iiion and A pottnli lI diffcrcncL of seven volts woh <ihown be 
tween the plates, the top plate being negative The condenser 
and electrometer were then discharged, the sheet reversed and 
the exijenmenl repealed The same effect was produced, the 
Inj) [ilate again being negative It appears, therefore, th'it polar¬ 
isation of a dielectric being thus produced by mechanical energy, 
snme part of the mecVkanical energy expended on the mdia 
rubber during manufacture would remain in the dielectric is 
electric energy —A model which imuales the behaviour of 
dielectrics, by Prof Fleming and Mr Ashton, was exhibited by 
Prof Fleming The behaviour of dielectrics with regard to their 
residual charge is analogous to that of wires subjected to 
mcchamcal stress A simple twisted wire is not, however, able 
to mutate all dielectric effects, and the present paper describes 
A model which represents things more completely Six pistons, 
separated bj springs, are placed inside a vertical cylinder The 
bottom piston fits fairly tightly in the cylinder The second 
piston hts slacker than the first The third piston has a smalF 
hole in It, and each succeeding piston has a greater area cut 
awa), llic top piston having just sufficient metal left to make the 
spring come to rest without vibration after being compressed 
The cylinder is filled with machine oil and vaseline To the top 
piston IS attached a rod by means of which pressures can be 
exerted on the pistons for any length of lime This represents 
the charging of the condenser The motion of the rod after re¬ 
leasing the weights represents the discharge of the condenser. 
This IS registered graphically by a revolving drum, and the curves 
obtained are very similar to those from condensers with dielec¬ 
trics Prof Ayrton said he would like to know in what respect 
the model shown was superior to a strained wire He had no¬ 
ticed, about ten years ago, that alternating E M ¥'s appeared to 
improve condensers He was then working with comparatively 
small voltages, and he was interested to know that Mr Ashton, 
working with high voltages, had established the improvement, 
The deneclion obtained by stretching the indla rubber sheet might 
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thermoelectric power, Mr Price was glad that the question as 
to what actually might be called the resistance of a dielectric 
hud been raisctf There are two theories of residual charge, one 
due to Maxwell and the other to Heaviside The moael ex 
hibitcd represents Maxwell’s theory He considered that the 
electrometer experiment with the rubber dielectric favoured 
Heaviside’s theory—that is, that the dielectric is composed of 
small charged bodies similar to the small magnets conceived to 
constitute a magnet He expressed his interest in the fact that 
the top plate of (be condenser was always negative Mr 
Blakeslcy suggested pulling a small hole m the bottom piston of 
the model so that it might represent a condenser passing a small 
steady current With regard to the stretched rubber experiment, 
he said it would be interesting to make observations with the 
plates of the condenser vertical Mr Campbell said he had 
made experiments and found that the change in capacity of the 
rubber condenser affects the voltage sufficiently to mask the real 
effect Mr Appleyard said it was important to have perfect 
contact between the dielectric and the metal plates It was 
pointed out by a visitor engaged in the cable industry that manu¬ 
facturers are aware that pressure affects the insuUling properties 
of guttapercha Rubber is a mixture, and different rubbers 
behave differently under the action of alternating potential 
differences '1 he chairman siid that if the quantity of electricity 
taken in on charging was equal to the quantit) given out on 
dischargL, then tlicre could be no dielectric hysteresis 

Royal Microscopical Society, May 15 —Dr R liraith 
Wane, vice president, in the chair —A paper by Mr Fortesicue 
W. Millctt, being part xi of his report on the recent 1 oraniini 
fera of the Malay Archipelago, was liken as read —Notice was 
given that on June 19 there would be a special meeting of the 
fellows for the purpose of making certain alterations in the 
by laws —The secretary announced that at the next meeting of 
the Society there would be a [^per on the iperlure theory of 
the microscope by Mr J W Gordon Mr Beck asked any 
fellows who possessed Abbe’s diffraction apparatus to lend them 
for use m illustrating the subject of Mr Gordons piper Mr 
(jordon would endeavour to show that the effects described by 
Prof Abbe, and relied upon by him to prove his diflraction 
theory, were produced, not by the object on the stage, but by the 
diaphragm over the object glass , to demonstrate this satisfactorily 
Mr fjordon would require the use of severM sets of diftraclion 
apparatus besides those at his present disposal —The chairman 
drew attention to a large number of objects illustrating pond 
life which were exhibitetl (underabout 35 micmscoiics) by mem 
her* of the f^^uekett Microscopical Club and fellows of the 
Society 

ZoologicalSociety, May 21 -Dr W T BUnford, h RS, 
vice urLSkdenL, in the chair —Mr Oldlield Thomas read a paper 
on the more notable mammals lately obramed by Sir Harry 
Johnston in the Uganda Protectorate The following species [ 
were described as new — Lolohus ruive^i'^orii^ allied to C 
palhaiHs^ but with longer hair and less while on the tail tip , 
Genetiii nUy gtnel nearly as large as a civet, strongly 

Uinded, and without a dorsal ertsL, Proiarta marviota^ like P 
dorsahi^ but much smaller , and LepkalophusjofinAiui^ like C 
-wepusTj but darker throughout —A communication was read 
from Mr K C Punnett containing an account of the Nemerteana 
collected by Prof D Arcy \V Thompson and others in Bchnng I 
itraits, Davis Strait and North (ireenland (Jf the seven I 
Species enuinerAied in ihe paper two had been previously named, 
whilst the remaining hve were new to science and were de¬ 
scribed as Amphiportis aniitu , A paulmu^^ A thompsoni^ 
DrepaHophorus bonalis^ and CerebrcUulus p tcniandtcu^ — A 
commujiJcaiion was read from Dr W B Benham containing an 
account of the viscera of a whale of the genus Cogia He 
pointed out that in this whale there la but a single blowhole 
asvmmetncalJy placed like that of Physeter, but crescentic in 
outljne, with the concavity directed backwards The alimentary 
canal contained a dark coloured substance, which the author 
considered to be the “ink” from the cuttle-fishes upon which 
this whale undoubtedly feeds, as was evidenced by ihc beaks 
of these molluses in the stomach The stomach was constructed 
upon the plan of that of the large sperm whale (Physeter), and 
the author igreed with others 111 regarding the first division of it 
as a paunch Delonging really to the oesophagus, and comparable 
with ihat of the Ruminams —Mr O A. Boulenger, / R S , 
described two new species of chameleon, obtained by Sir Harry 
Johnston, K C B , on Mount Ruwen^ori, under the names 
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Chamaehon xtnorkmus and C johnstoni —A paper wu read, 
repared by the late Dr John Anderson, F. R a., shortly before 
IS death It contained an account of the reptiles and 
batrachians obtained by Mr. A Blaney Fcrctval in Southern 
Arabia Twenty five species of reptiles and three species of 
batrachians, of which specimens were contained in the collection, 
were enumerated ; two of the former were described as new 
under the names Bunopus spatalma and Apimodon arabicum — 
Mr Boulenger described a new fish under the name Gabim 
penivah^ specimens of which had been obtained by Mr A 
Blayney Percival m Southern Arabia 

Geological Society, May 22 —Mr J J H Teall, V P R S , 

f iresidenl, m the chair —On the skull of a chiru like antelope 
irom the ossiferous deposits of Hundes (Tibet), by Richard 
Lydekker Twenty years ago the author proposed the pro 
visional name of Pantholops hundesimsis for an extinct species 
of antelope typified by an imperfect skull figured in Royle's 
“ Botany i^c of the Himalaya Mountains,” pi m fig 1 The 
specimen is in the Museum of the Geological Society, and an 
examination has confirmed the original determination —On the 
occurrence of Silurian (?) rocks in horfarshire and Kincardine¬ 
shire along the eastern border of the Highlands, by George 
Barrow (Communicated by permission of the Director of II M 
(geological Survey) These rocks occur in three lenticular strips 
between the schistose rocks of the Highlands and the boundary- 
fault next the Old Red Sandstone The largest is about twenty 
miles long, and extends almost from Cortachy to beyond the 
Clattering Bridge, it is about three quarters of a mile wide at 
its widest The rocks are divided into two groups, the Jasper 
and Careen Rock Series below and the younger Margie Senes 
above A section along the North Lsk River is described in 
detail, and other sections referred to it The lower division 
consists of fine giained sandstones (bearing microcline), grey 
slaty shales, jaspers (sometimes containing circular bodies 
resembling ridiolaria), and a variable series of basic igneous 
rocks (“ green rock ”) of coarse texture and probably intrusive 
origin The upper division consists of conglomerates, pebbly 
grits, dark ind white shales, pebbly limestone and grey shale 
The Hge of the series cannot tie definitely ascertained, but the 
lower division is compared with the Arenig cherts, &c , of the 
Southern Uplands, while the Margie bcries is newer than this, 
but older tlian the Old Red Sandstone —On the crush-con- 
ghimcrnteii of Argyllshire, by J B Hill, R N (Communicated 
by permission of the Director of H M Geological Survey ) 
While the sedimentary origin of the Highland Boulder-bed is 
proved by the foreign boulders cont lined in it, there occur in the 
Loch Awe region certain conglomerates, often along definiLe 
horizons, which may hive been confused with it, hut which the 
author is able to prove have originated by crushing The sedi 
mentary rocks of the area include all the members of the Loch 
Awe senes, consisting of grits, slates and limestones, the latter 
being mostly gritty in character Associated with these is an 
enormous amount of igneous material of Dalrudian age, ranging 
from intermediate to basic in composition, together with por 
phjrile dykes probably of Old Red Sandstone age, and a plexus 
of Tertiary dykes 

Linnean Bociety, May 2—Irof S H \ ines, R S , 

K resident, in the chair Prof Charles Stewart, F R S , ex 
ibiied and made remarks on the egg and oviducal gland of 
SiyIlium tafulus, and on the nature of the egg shell 0/ 
Sphenodon —Mr W V Pycraft read 1 paper on the palate of 
the Neognath-e, in which he triced the derivation of the Neo- 
gnathinc from the more primitive Struthious or PaUognathine 
pal lie —Mr George Massee communicated a second instalment 
of his redescriptions of Berkeley's types of fungi, and ex 
plained the circumstances in which such redescriptions under 
higher powers of the microscope had become desirable 

May 24 —Anniversary meeting —Prof S H Vines, F R S , 
president, in the chair 

Anthropological Institute, May 28 —Prof. A C Haddon, 
F R h , in the chair -Dr Cherviu referred to the proposed 
bibliography of anthropology and to the exchange of abstracts 
of J^octedings , he further suggested the possibility of a more 
frequent interchange of visits, o^enng, on twhalf of hia Society, 
to act as cicerone if the Institute would undertake an anthropo¬ 
logical excursion in France —Mr A Henry exhibited (j) an 
ancestral tablet, (2) a MS. of the Lolos of Vunnan.—rMr. J 
Gray presented a communication on the measurements of crania 
from the Fly River, New Guinea —Mr C G, Seligmann pre- 
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sented anlhropornetrical craniolof^cal notes on ihe Eastern 
Papuans —Dr. A C Haddon discussed the present state of our 
knowledge of the ethnology of British New (juinea 

Cambridi.k 

Philosophical Society, May 20 —Prof Macalister, presi¬ 
dent, in the chair —On the rate of growth of certain corals, by 
Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner. The aitlhor put in a plea for more 
precise observations on the subject, showing in discussing his 
specimens the various conditions of life, which he considered 
necessary to record It was suggested that the volumes of 
specimens should be calculated, ana that if possible the thickness 
of each skeleton, imagined as a flat plate covering the same 
horizontal area as its living colony, should form the basis for 
comparison By the latter method the specimens showed, in a 
growth of less than 1030 days from the larvce, various thicknesses 
between 10 and 25 inm,— On the breeding habits of 
laevts Dand^ by Mr E J. Bles —On the recovery of foliage 
leaves from surgical injuries, by Mr F. F Blackman and Miss 
(t L C Matthaei It has licen found that if definite areas of 
these leaves he killed by heat or by physical means, the remain¬ 
ing sound tissues divide actively and form an abiciss-layer which 
surrounds the dead cells and cuts out the area so that U drops 
away from the leaf. Specimens were ewhibited showing the 
stages of this process, which lakes place with such precision that 
leaves may thus be shaped to any desired form —On a new 
species of Bothnotephalus^ by Mr. A E .Shipley —On a class 
of matrices of infinite order and on the existence of niatncial 
functions on a Riemann surface, by Dr A C Dixon —On 
liquid motion from a single source, by the Rev It J Sharpe 

EniNBUR'.H 


good, and the physical constants of several of them now prepared 
for the first time are given —Observations of the comet AfiQol) 
made at the Observatory of Algiers with the 31 S cm equatorial, 
by MM Rambaud and Sy The comet appears in the form of a 
nebula with a nucleus of a lustre comparable WMth a star of the 
8ih magnitude.—On the spectrum of the solar corona photo¬ 
graphed at Elche (Spain) during the total eclipse of the sun of 
May 28, I9CX3, by M A de la Baume Pluvinel I'lve photo¬ 
graphs of the corona and its spectrum accompany the paper — 
The wave-length of some iron rays, by MM Fabry and I’erot 
By the application of tlie interference method described by the 
authors in previous papers the wave-lengths of fifteen of the 
chief iron lines have been determined with an accuracy of six 
significant figures On the density of alloys, by M E van 
Aubel The aluminium-antimony alloy containing Si per cent, 
of aluminium is produced with a large increase uf volume, 7 c c 
of aluminium and 12 c c of antimony giving 23 7 c c of the alloy 
AlSb —( 3 n a very sensitive balance which is capable of acting 
either as a galvanometer, electrndynamometer or an absolute 
electrometer, by M. \ Cremieu Two small magnets are 
earned on a small torsiun bal.ince composed of two silk fibres 
These wires are surknl into liobbins carrying a current, the 
.irrangcmenL forming a sensitive astatic and dead l^at galvano¬ 
meter -(^n the reduction of silver chloride by hydrogen, by M 
|ouniaux The interaction of hydrogen and silver chloride at 
v.arious temperatures above 500' C is reversible The experi¬ 
mental results are applied lu calculate the difference between 
the heals of formation of hydrogen and silver chlorides —Obser¬ 
vations on the prLceding note, by M Iterthelot.—The action 
of mercuric oxide upon aqueous solutions of metallic salts, by 
M A Mailhe 

New Souih Wales 


Royal Society, May 20—Prof (.eikie in the chair — 
Mr Alfred Darker communicated a paper on ice-erosion m 
the Cuiliin Hills, Skye, in which evidence was accumulated to 
show that this region had never been over-ridden by foreign ice, 
but had supported during the inaxinium glacialion a local 
icc-cap The general radial outflow followed with few exceptions 
the principal valleys, but on reaching the lower ground w^s 
sharply diverted toward the west by the pressure of the great 
Scottish ice sheet The chief part of the paper was devoted to 
an analysis of the surface relief of the Cuillins, the more sinking 
elements of which were the result of glacial erosion, as dis¬ 
tinguished from aqueous erosion Among these were the 
general absence of any relation between detailed topograph) 
and geological structure , the unbroken extent of the main ridge 
with Its steep flanks and cuspate cross-section, and the incuspale 
ground-plan of its principal peaks ; the curiously asymmcinc 
form in cross section of the branch ridges, with the steeper lace 
always toward the north, the straight sleep sided valleys with 
U-shaped cros^-sectinn and .abruptly stepped longitudinal profile , 
and otner well-marked characteristics The drift accumulations 
were also discussed, stress lieing laid on the action of ice 
not merely in grinding down a rock surface hut in tearing 
away fragments, especially uf well jointed rocks The iniximum 
glarialion in central Skye was succeeded by a period of valley 
glaciers , and at the same time the withdrawal of the Scoiiish 
ice sheet allowed an unimpeded ouL-flow of the ice-drainage 
from the Skye mountains At this stage the exposed summit 
ridges of the Cuillins suflered greatly from frosl-.icLiun, the 
detached blocks hemp in part c.irricd away on the glaciers, 
in part accumulating in great taluses wherever the head of a 
valley had become vacated by the dwindling ice 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 28 —M Pouqu^ m the 
chair.—On the parallax of the sun, by M Bouquet dt 
la Grye —The addition of hydrogen to various hydrocarbons, 
by MM Paul Sabatier and J B, Senderens It has been 
shown in a previous paper that benzene and toluene in contact 
wuh hydrogen and reduced nickel readily form the hexahydro- 
addibon products. It is now shown that this reaction is a 
general one, Bimilar addition compounds being obtained from a 
great number of aromatic hydrocarbons In the cose of sub¬ 
stituted benzenes in which the side chain exceeds a certain 
length, a secondary decomposition takes place, Thus ethyl¬ 
benzene gives not only the elhyl-cyclohexane, but also methyl- 
cyclohexane and a small quantity of methane Fropyl-benzene 
in the same way gives a little methyl-cyclohexane and ethyl- 
cyclohexane, The yields of the various hydrocarbons arc very 
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Linnean Society, March 27 —Mr J H Maiden, president, 
in the chair —Description of a new specie'^ of Acacia, by f. 1 £ 
Muden The plant described is an erect shrub of several feet 
from the highest jMrt of the Blue Mounl.iins —Note on the 
Subgenus salinntor of lledley, by Edpar A Smith,—Studies on 
Australian mollusca, part iv , by C Hedley (jei.logical notes 
on Rosciiisko, by Prof T W Edgworth D.ivid, 1 R S, Richard 
Helms and F F Pittman This paper deals with the subject 
of recent discoveries by (he authors in company with Mr F B 
(lUthric, of ancient moraines, erratics, and extensive rock sur¬ 
faces grooved by glacier ice on the Kosciusko plateau Some 
of ihe best jireserved evidences noliced were in the I ake Albina 
Valley and in the valley of Lake Merewether (Blue Lake) \t 
the latter locality there is a magnificent ami well preserved 
moraine 400 feet above the surface of the lake, .ind cmUaining 
icL hcralchcd blocks in enormous numbers A very fine ice- 
grooved pavement of granite was observed at a point aljuul 300 
y.ards west of the southern end of Lake Albina Theie is 
certain evidence that ihc glaciers came down, in comparatively 
recent geological Lime, to 5 ^^^° above the sea and probvbly 
to 5500 feet at least, Mount Kosciusko proper being about 732H 
feet high It is also clear that the ice in some of these glaciers 
was at least \00 feel thick It is quite possible lhal at a still 
earlier period the whole plateau down to a level of about 5001 
feel was buried under an ice-shcet The exact downward liniiL 
has not yet been ascertained The comparatively recent nature 
of the glaciation is shown by the fad that since the ice dis- 
apjieared a depth of only about 10 feet of loose moraine and a 
further depth of lo feet of soft slate have been eroded in the 
beds of the creeks which form the sources of the Snowy River 
The authors consider that this evidence, taken in conjunctiun 
with that recently adduced in South America, Kerguelen, New 
Zealand and Tasmania, suggests a Bynchronism of glaciations of 
the northern and southern hemispheres, due to some such cosmic 
cause as that suggested by Dr Arrhenius, vir , a sliglit 
temporary diminution of carbon dioxide m the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere 

April 24 —Mr J H Maiden, president, in the chair 
—Notes Irom the Botanic Gardens, Part 7, by J H Maiden 
and F Belche A number of new species and varieties 
were described —Notes on the caves of J-iji, with especial 
reference lo Lau, by B. Sawyer and E C Andrews. During 
their travels in the Fijian Archipelago the authors observed two 
types of caves—the excavated and the enclosed. Magnificent 
examples of caves excavated by percolation and subLerraneaji 
slfbams occur in Vili Levu, In the Lau group appear the 
enclosed caves—vacant spaces walled and roofea in oy coial 
growth In their early stages these are seen in the living reef 
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ns precipitous chabni« — Observations on the eucniypts of New 
South Wales, Part 8, by llenry Deane and J. II Maiden — 
ilacteria and ihe disintegraijon o^ cement, by K Greig Smith 
Stutzer and llarlleb considered that the disintegration of the 
cement work of water reservoirs might be caused by the action 
of the nitrifying organisms The author has investigated a 
case where the cenicnt work of a water canal was disinteorating 
Nitrifying organisms were fuund m the surface mud, out not 
deeper into the cement where disintegration was in active pro 
gress The nitrifying bacteria appear when disintegration is 
complete Oiher bacteria were separated by selective methods 
One of these, Bat^t ifoaum^ can grow in bouillon with 5 per 
cent sodium carbonate, but neither it nor the others separated 
had any action upon experimental cement blocks Since the 
disintegrated cement contained alkali soluble in water equal to 
I 4 per ctnt lime, the disintegration is probably purely 
physical —Notes on Vtbrio demtrtficani^ Sewerin, by K Greig 
Smith This is not a vibnon, but an organism morphologically 
similar to Hhizobium hgumiiwsarutu In media toiiLaining 
potassium phosphate, branching and irregular forms are found 
in young cultures It appears to be a budding rod, and the 
vancty of forms of the organism is caused by the mother and 
daughter cells being contained in a branching capsule 

Cai r Tin\ \ 

South African Philosophical Society, April 24 —Mr 
T Peringuey, president, in the chair—Mr (..irwond XKion 
showed three photographs of stones standing erect about six 
miles south of Port Noiloth, near which Mr R Colson found 
reriain kilchen-middens, from which a skull and several native 
])ols and grinding stones were obtained The stones form en 
closures of fom feet l»y iw'o, running north and '^outh Two of 
the enclosiues were dug into, but yielded nothing Ihe under¬ 
lying indurated sind seerred to be quite undisturbed Mr 
Alston emphasised the absence ofevidenct as [o the meaning of 
the eneJosun s', and said that the small size was against the view 
that old buiiil places are indicated —Prof J T ^bjrrison com¬ 
municated a paper on some pressure and tciiquratiire results 
for the Great Plateau of South Africa, by Mr J R Sutton 
The author discusses the annuil run of duly u, iximum and 
minimum temperatures, and of daily barumunc pressures at 
Kimberley and Durban, as deduced from oljserv alions made 
during the ten years [888-97, the pressun > at Kimberley 
being, however, available only for 1890 97 7 he object was lo 

discover the niiLslanding features of plateau meteorology 
The results suggest to the author that “ we might adopt the 
working theory (not forgetting how easy it is to theorise 
when facts arc few), which, however, is rather a geome- 
Irical conception than a mechanical possibility, that there is a 
certain temperature facior—if we may so call iL—iravelling 
round the earth from west to east, while a pressure factor is 
going the opposite way " 
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HUXLEY 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hu xley^ F R S By 
Leonard Huxley. Vol 1 , pp viu -1- 503 , Vol II , 
pp VI + 504 (London Macmillan and Co, Ltd, 
1900 ) 30i- net 

'T'HE real life of Huxley has still to be written What 
^ IS wanted is a critical study of the development of 
his slnking^ personality and an estimate of the work of 
his life and the effect it has produced I have nothin^^ 
but praise for the two bulky volumes of the “ Life and 
Letters," in which a filial duty has been accomplished 
with taste and judg-ment. But though they supply in 
valuable material they do not attempt to bring the facts 
of either career or performance to a clear focus 

Such a study in competent hands would be a fascinat¬ 
ing undertaking It would not merely give a picture of 
a very remarkable man, but would give also a chapter in 
tlie history of English science of supreme importance I 
make no pretension to ability foi the task myself, even if 
tlie columns of this Journal could afford the spare But 
I shall hazard the attempt to indicate the essential points 
which 1 should like to see more amply treated I have 
gathered the material from a pretty f lose study of the 
“ Life and Letters," and I have added the reference's nf 
volume and page to quotations, which are not always 
t isy to find, for any one who cares to verify them 

Nothing in tracing an eventful career is so attiactivc 
as speculation on the might have been " It is probable, 
however, that within narrow limits ’‘circumstance" (mints 
for little beyond giving a dramatic touch to the story 
But It played Its pai t again and again in Huxley’s life 
foi what It was worth 

His family traces back to the north west of England, 
where a certain fibrousness of character is ( ommoner than 
in the south His fathei was a master in l)i Nicholson’s 
school at Ealing, where Huxley was bom in 1825 He 
describes himself as '* a thread paper of a bo) ” (11 35) 
with “a wild-cat element in me” (i 5). For education 
in the ordinary sense — 

“ I had two years of a pandemonium of a school (be 
tween 8 and 10), and after that neither help noi sympathy 
111 any intellectual direction till I leached manhood" 

(‘' 145) 

The school came to grief and Huxley’s father mo\cd 
to Coventry Huxley was left to Ins own devices What 
they were is almost incredible , but then he has told us that 
“a reasonings are mostly bosh ” (11 212) At twelve 
he was sitting up in bed before dawn to read Hutton’s 
‘‘Cacology” (1 6) His great desire was to be a median 
ical engineer , it ended in his devotion to “ the mechanical 
engineering of living machines ” (1 7) His curiosity m 
this direction was nearly fatal , a post mortem he was 
taken to between thirteen and fourteen was followed by 
an illness which seems to have been the starting point of 
the ill-health which pursued him all through life At 
fifteen he devoured Sir William Hamilton’s " Logic ’ 
Twenty years later he says —“Fioin that tunc to this 
Ontological speculation has been a folly with me” (1 218) 
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At seventeen he came under the mfiuence of Carlyle. 
Nearly fifty years later he wrote — 

“ There is nothing of permanent value (putting aside a 
few human affections), nothing that satisfies quiet reflec¬ 
tion—except the sense of having worked according to 
one’s capacity and light, to make things clear and get nd 
of cant and shams of all sorts. This was the lesson I 
learnt from Carlyle's books when I was a boy, and it has 
stuck by me all my life " (n 268)- 

At the same age he began his regular medical studies 
at Charing Cross Hospital with his brother, to whom 
Newman (afterwards Cardinal), who had been educated 
at the Ealing school (1. 19), gave .1 testimonial He 
attended Lindley’s lectures at the Chelsea Botanic 
Garden and won one of the medals of the Apothecaries 
Society At the Medical School he studied under 
Wharton Jones, a physiologist who never seems to have 
attained the reputation he deserved. Perhaps he got 
mixed up with “ the other fellow," who, Huxley thought, 
had ” mistaken his vocation ” (1 94), an opinion in which, 
from personal experience, I can quite agree. Of Wharton 
Jones, Huxley says — 

“ I do not know that I ever felt so much respect for a 
teacher before or since” (1 2i) 

At twenty he went up for his First M B examination 
at the University of London, winning the gold medal for 
anatomy and physiology Ransom, of Nottingham, won 
the Exhibition Here nreumstanre came in 

“ If Ransom had not overworked himself I 

should have obtained the Exhibition and should 

have forsaken science for practice ” (ii 133) 

Would he ? 

Something had to be done to get a livelihood, and at 
the suggestion of a fellow student, now Sii Joseph tayrer, 
he applied for an appointment in the Navy Circum¬ 
stance again, he came under Sir John Richardson, him 
self no mean naturalist, and through his influence was 
attached to the Rattlesnake One of the oddest things 
about Huxley’s career is the fact that almost every one he 
had to do with turned out sooner or later to be somebody 
notable Throug’h his Captain, Owen Stanley, ‘*a 
thorough scientific enthusiast ” (1 25), he was introduced 
to Owen, Gray and Forbes, the first and last of whom had 
a good de.il to say to his future career The voyage oi 
the Rattlesnake four years Huxley was Lweni> 

five on his return tew scientific men ever used their 
oppoi tunities with keener sagacity He spent no time in 
mere collecting But, with an instinct whicli appear to 
me altogether extraoidmary m one who was little more 
than a youth fresh from a medical school, he seized upon 
everything that was important and with regard to which 
new ground was to be broken, and, chaiacteristu ally, 
he steadily kept their physiological inteiesL to the fioni 
Ihe rest may be passed over rapidly , he had, m a si icn- 
Lific sense, his reward His paper on the structure of the 
Medusae had been published during his absence m the 
Phtlosophtcal Transactions In this papei he laid down 
the fundamental character of the “ectoderm and endo- 
derm ” As Allman justly remarks, “ this discovery stands 
at the very basis of a philosophic zoology” (1 40) It 
IS not too much to say that it is the foundation of modern 
zoological theory, and had Huxley never done anything 
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else he would still have retained a classical place in its 
history. 

At twenty-six he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. At twenty-seven he not merely received 
the Royal medal, but was placed on the Council. 
Certainly, half a century ago, out venerable Society 
showed no want of alacrity in recognising rising merit 
And if any one wants to suggest that it has become less 
active in that respect he may be reminded that it was 
equally prompt in the case of Hertz. 

It IS certainly a notable circumstance that three men 
who were contemporaries and ultimately close friends, 
Darwin, Hooker and Huxley, each began his scientific 
career on board one of Her Majesty's ships. The 
consequence in each case was momentous to science 
Darwin gave us the " Origin,” Hooker a rational theory 
of geographical distribution, Huxley a reformed zoology 
The odd thing is that while the two former returned con¬ 
firmed naturalists the latter came back as impenitent as 
ever, and never was of a better mind till quite the end of 
his life. 

At the age, then, of twenty-seven Huxley had placed 
himself with absolutely no aid in the very front rank of 
English scientific men “What makes,” he says, “ the 
bigwigs so marvellously zealous on my behalf 1 know 
not 1 have sought none of them and flattered none of 
them” (i 78) Yet he did not emerge from the struggle 
altogether unscathed Wnting to Kingsley some eight 
years later he for once allows the ciy of the wounded 
heart to escape him — 

“ Kicked into the world, a boy without guide or train¬ 
ing, or with worse than none, I confess to my shame 
that few men have diank deeper of all kinds of sm than 
1 have ” (1 220), 

Frankly, i do not believe a word of it My experience 
of life does not lead me to think that any one who begins 
with a r.nik crop of weeds is very likely to ever reap a 
more substantial harvest The plain fact is that the 
mood of confession is a perilous one, and from St. 
Augustine onwards most men who have yielded to it 
have found a sort of painful satisfaction in painting 
their past in the blackest colours Hut 1 am entirely 
unable to find any point in ffuxley’s youth at which 1 
can fix that outburst of the natural man In a rather 
serious conversation I once had with him he spoke of 
a period in his life when he mi^ht have taken to evil 
courses , but he did not give me the smallest leason 
to suppose that in the letrospect he saw' more than 
the existence of a possible crevasse in his path into 
which he might have fallen 

If Huxley's scientific reputation was established, his 
material position was still unassured “ Nothing,” he 
says, “but what is absolutely practical will go down m 
England, A man of science may earn great distinction, 
but not bread ” (1. 66). 'I he struggle, however, m his 
case, if sharp, was less prolonged than it has been in 
the case of many other men Owen got him his first 
temporary appointment (1 95) Edward Forbes, “a 
regular brick ”—an opinion I never heard any one gain¬ 
say—backed him “ through thick and thin ” (1. 107) 
He refrained, therefore, happily, from abandoning “all 
his spEidal pursuits and take up chemistry, for prac- 
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tica) purposes ” (1. 66). He had tried to get “ crystal¬ 
lised carbon” at fifteen (1. 10) ' 

Huxley was now thirty, and at last happily married. 
He might have succeeded Forbes in the Edinburgh chair, 
but preferred to live in London on a bare sufficiency ” 
(i, 120), He settled down at the School of Mines ; his 
ship had come into port , what was the cargo he brought 
with him ? As a boy he conceived a profound distrust 
of metaphysical speculation ; at fifteen he writes in his 
note-book, hammered out from “ Novalis,” "Philosophy 
bakes no bread ” (i. 9), that he stuck to to the end. From 
Carlyle he learnt his empiricism, a determination to see 
things as they are From Wharton Jones he acquired 
an exact method, and from the Rattlesnake voyage confi¬ 
dence in his own powers of observation and courage to 
criticise the word of others. And here I must interpose 
the remark that it is difficult to estimate the services 
which biological science in this country owes to our 
medical schools Up to the present time without them 
It would possibly not have existed amongst us at all 
Huxley later on was more willing than I am to kick 
away Ihe ladder ~ 

" Our side has been too apt to look upon medical 
schools as feeders for science They have been so, but 
to their detriment as medical schools And now that 
so many opportunities for purely scientific training are 
afforded, there is no reason that they should remain so” 
(11 310) 

For my own part, owing much to medical training, I 
entirely dissent The foundation of medical studies on 
a scientifii liasis, far from being detrimental, has in 
my opinion been of incalculable benefit to them. If 
Huxley really contemplated a division between medicine 
and science it was the worst cause he ever advocated 

Huxley’s official duties, much against the grain, brought 
him face to face with paUeontological problems. This 
not merely led to some of his most brilliant work, but 
put a weapon in his hand which he used afterwards 
with irresistible effect 

Half a century ago Owen was the dominant, and I 
think it must be admitted an evil, influence in the 
English biological world He was saturated with the 
“ naturphilosophie ” and the teaching of Oken. Huxley 
was bound to come into collision with this The 
Cronnian Lecture m 1858, "On the theory of the verte¬ 
brate skull,” demolished Oken's theory, and with iL 
“ fell the superstructure raised by its chief supporter, Owen, 
' archetype ' and all ” (1 141) Owen had already felt that 
his throne was tottering and, having borrowed the lecture- 
room in Jermyn Street for a course of lectures, boldly 
assumed, without the smallest warrant, the title of " Pro¬ 
fessor of Pal,contology at the School of Mines” (1 142) 
For this and many subsequent proceedings of a like 
nature the only plausible explanation that I can see is 
lunacy 

Here again Huxley laid one of the foundation 
stones of modern biological science. In his paper on 
the MedusiC he supplied the key which has unlocked 
the secrets of embryology , his Croonian lecture, followed 
by the work of Gegenbaur, has placed vertebrate mor¬ 
phology on a scientific basis 

This was his first conflict with scientific idealism, but 
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It was a mere affair of outposts compared with the cam¬ 
paign that was to follow. He tells us .— 

“ I was not brought into serious contact with the 
‘ species’ question until after 1850 At that time 1 had 
long done with the Pentateuchal cosmogony . . . from 
which It had cost me many a struggle to get free ’* (i-167). 

Later on he calls the hypothesis of special creation 

a mere specious mark for our ignorance” (11. 303) 
What was to be put in its place? Herbert Spencer, 
whose acquaintance he made in 1852, was unable to con¬ 
vert him to evolution (1 i68) He could not bring him¬ 
self to acceptance of the theory—owing, no doubt, to his 
rooted dislike toa pnan reasoning—without a mechanical 
conception of its mode of operation Like Darwin, he 
derived no comfort from either Lamarck or the “Vestiges” 
(1 168) For the former, nevertheless, he always enter¬ 
tained the most profound respect, and thought he would 
run Darwin “hard both in genius and fertility” (11 39). 
His review of the latter was the only one he ever had 
‘ qualms of conscience about on the grounds of needless 
savayery ” (i. 168) 

His attitude to evolution continued to remain altogether 
sceptical and stand-off In his first interview with Dar- 
^\ln, which seems to have been about 1852, he expressed 
his belief “in the sharpness of the lines of demarcation 
between natural g^roups,” and was received with a 
“humourous smile” (1 169) Hooker, on the othei hand, 
he thought capable de tout in the way of advocating 
evolution” (i 170) , but then Hooker was in the secret 

Before continuing the story I think it will be helpful to 
state in simple terms the problem that Darwin attempted 
to solve, and to which he got his first clue in the Gala¬ 
pagos Take a number of organisms at random and pro¬ 
ceed to sort them according to iheir resemblances When 
this has been done it will be found that they have fallen 
into groups larger or smaller, as the case may be The 
members of the groups will closely agree in all essential 
particulars ; they arc individuals Yet no two are exactly 
alike , this is vanation Yet within the gioup there will 
be nothing to oppose the view that each may pass into 
the other , the vanation is continuous This will not be 
the case in comparing groups themselves , the variation 
IS more marked and discontinuous The discontinuity 
can be expressed in technical terms, and these give us an 
abstract definition of the peaes or the distinctive marks 
common to the individuals forming the group Treating 
species in the same way we arrive at a series of discon¬ 
tinuous groups of a higher order , these are i^cnera 
Continuing the process we obtain families Proceeding 
onwards m the scale we find ourselves face to face with 
two, perhaps the most difficult of all to define—the Vege¬ 
table and Animal kingdoms 

Now Darwin, of course, saw with everyone else that if 
the mode of origin of groups of the first order could be 
explained, all the rest followed What was wanted was 
the discovery of some intelligible agency which could 
effect the passage of one organic form to another, As 
Huxley put it — 

“That which we were looking for, and could not find, 
was a hypothesis respecting the origin of known organic 
forms which assumed the operation of no causes but such 
as could be proved to be actually at work” (1. 170) 
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Darwin assumed continuous variation as an empirical 
fact and “ natural selection ” as the agency which had 
directed the course of organic evolution This was a 
generalised form of the “ artificial selection ” which the culti¬ 
vator and the breeder use every day in moulding organic 
nature pretty much as they will As Huxley says — 

“ My leflection when I first made myself master of the 
central idea of the “Origin” was, * How extremely stupid 
not to have thought of that'" (1 170) 

Huxley's attitude to Darwinism deserves careful study 
Some have thought that in his last public appearance at 
Oxford in 1894 he hinted his willingness to make a 
present of Darwin's theory to Lord Salisbury, as organic- 
evolution could be established without iL And no doubt 
that IS a view which can be maintained Lord Salisbury 
had ridiculed the idea of the advantageous male in 
pursuit of the advantageous mate This only showed 
that he could have studied Darwm to very little purpose 
I am not one of those who think that the discontinuous 
“sport,” advantageous or not, has played much part 
in evolution But m any case its appropriate pairing is 
not essential, as it 15 now known that sports are frequently 
prepotent and their influence not easily swamped The 
unmatrhed advantageous male is not so easily dismissed 
as Lord Salisbury seemed to think 

Huxley found in Darwin what he had failed to find in 
Lamarck, an intelligible hypothesis good enough as a 
working basis But with the transparent candour which 
was characteristic of him he never to the end of 
his life concealed the fact that he thought it wanting in 
rigorous proof. 

Now Darwin was a naturalist, and the “Origin” is 
emphatically the production of a naturalist Huxley has 
repeatedly told us, what is perfectly true, that he was not 
one himself. “His love of nature had never run to 
collecting either plants or animals” (11 443) For him 
as for others Lyell “ was the chief agent m smoothing 
the road to Darwin” (1 168), for evolution is implied in 
anifoniiitananism Huxley was an anaLqmist, and the 
distinctions of the higher groups with which he chiefly 
occupied himself are anatomical The discontinuity of 
those groups no longer troubled him now that he knew 
what lay behind Darwin’s “humourous smile ” But with 
“species” or primary groups he still found difficulties 
which I think he would not have found if he had had a 
naturalist's experience At Edinburgh — 

“In common fairness he v/arned his audience of the 
one missing link in the chain of evidence the fact that 
selective breeding has not yet produced species sterile to 
one another ” (i 193) 

He states the point more precisely in a letter to 
Kingsley — 

“ He (Darwin} has shown that selective breeding is a 
vera causa for morphological species ; he has not yet 
shown that iL 15 a vtra causa fof physiological species” 
('■ 239) 

Now It seems to me that, to use one of his own favourite 
expressions, this is a shadow of the mind’s own throwing 
The species which Darwm undertook to account for 
are morphological No other category conveys any 
meaning There is a physiological difference between 
the sweet and bitter almond, because one is harmless and 
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the other will kill, but it is unaccompanied by the 
smallest morphological distinction. Na^eli pointed out 
the importance of recognising this in bacteriology 
What Huxley really meant by physiological species are 
species which are mutually sterile, and in this both he 
and Romanes seem to me to have rather begged the 
question 

Darwin, who was more aware of the weak points of his 
theory than any of his critics, took immense pains 
to show that sterility does not run parallel with taxonomic 
order It is well known that it is not a criterion of 
species, as Huxley seemed to think—it docs not seem to 
be even n criterion of genera. 1 can only suppose that 
some hint of Huxley's furnished the foundation of 
Romanes’s heroic attempt to establish " physiological 
selection " If so, Huxley seems to have been little im¬ 
pressed with the result — 

“ It (the ‘Origin’) is one of the hardest books to under¬ 
stand thoroughly that I know of, and I suppose that is 
the reason that even people like Romanes get so hope¬ 
lessly wrong " (ii. 192) 

But then Romanes was not a naturalist either 

Another difficulty was the principle that “ Natura non 
facil saltum^' (i 176), and I think from the same cause 
Bateson, of course, receives a benediction — 

“ I always took the same view, much to Mr Darwin’s 
disgust” (11 372) 

That “considerable ‘saltus’” may occur is not im¬ 
probable , but there ran be little doubt that a species 
passes from one configuration to another, as Darwin 
supposed, by mmulc changes ; and, as he has himself 
pointed out, we are not justified in assuming that the 
rate of variation has always been uniform 

Huxley, however, felt that he had at last a secure 
grip of evolution, and was soon on the war path ; he 
warns Darwin — 

“ 1 will stop at no point as long as clear reasoning will 
carry me further’'(1 172) 

Nor did he The history of “the great ‘Sammy’ 
fight” has often been told It is interesting to 
know that it was Chambers, the author of the 
“Vestiges,” who was responsible for it (1. 188) Its 
importance has been somewhat exaggerated Evolu¬ 
tion has made its way by a process of slow permeation. 
It has done so because, in the words of Helmholtz, it 
contains “an essentially new creative thought” (1. 364), 
But It was a brilliant dialectic victory for Huxley, and 
Oxford loves dialectic “The black coats . . oflTered 
their congratulations ” (1. 189) “ The Bishop , bore 
no malice, but was always courtesy itself” (i 188) 
Huxley was, however, less forgiving, and put him in his 
pet little Inferno (11 341) Personally 1 entertain more 
than a sneaking admiration for him He “cleaned up” 
the diocese of Oxford with a vigour worthy of Huxley 
himself. 

One incident in the discussion is of some theoretical 
interest The permanence or, as 1 prefer to say, sta¬ 
bility of species seem to have been adduced as an argu¬ 
ment against Darwin’s theory. Lord Avebury — 

“ instanced some wheat which was said to have come off 
an Egyptian mummy, and was sent to him to prove that 
wheat had not changed since the time of the Pharaohs, 
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but which proved to be made of French chocolate” 
(I 187) 

But we have absolute evidence from tombs that Egyptian 
plants have not appreciably changed for 4000 years. And 
it IS now known that the fact, instead of being an 
argument against, is rather one for the Darwinian 
theory. 

Owen made a last desperate attempt to save the situa¬ 
tion by asserting for man, on anatomical grounds, a com¬ 
pletely isolated position in the animal kingdom Huxley, 
in 1B62, “ showed that the differences between man and 
the higher apes were no greater than those between the 
higher and the lower apes ” (i. 192) The case for the 
evolution theory was now complete. 

Carlyle did not forgive the publication of “ Man's 
Place in Nature,” though it only earned the veracity of 
“ Sartor Resartus ’' a step further However, master and 
disciple both received together an honorary degree at 
Edinburgh, and I think there must have actually been 
some sort of reconciliation For I have a distinct 
remembrance of hearing, I think from Huxley himself, 
that Carlyle expressed to him unbounded admiration for 
“Administrative Nihilism,” coupling it with a by no means 
flattering estimate of another eminent philosopher 

Here 1 must leave Huxley’s scientific work He vva'> 
now only thirty-seven He found zoology in this 
country enchained in fantastic metaphysical conceptions ; 
he extricated it almost single-handed Writing to 
Leuckart in 1859 he says 

“Ten years ago I do not believe there were half-a- 
dozen of my countrymen who had the slightest compre¬ 
hension of morphology . I have done my best, both 
by precept and practice, to inaugurate better methods. 

I confidently hope that a new epoch for zoology is 
dawning amongst us^' (i. 163) 

The hope has been amply realised And if a quickening 
spirit has been breathed into every branch of biological 
teaching in this country, it was Huxley it came from It 
is much to be wished that some one would record some 
recollections of the memorable courses of instruction at 
South Kensington which Huxley commenced in 1871, in 
which teachers and taught were alike inspired by 
an enthusiasm the tension of which almost reached 
breaking point, and m Huxley’s own case, m fact, 
speedily did so 

Notwithstanding ill health his mental activity, con¬ 
stantly stimulated by a certain innate combativeness, 
kept him to the end immersed in public work of the 
most varied description and in the controversy that he 
loved “ Under the circumstances of the time,” he says^ 
** warfare has been my business and duty” (li, 213). All 
this It 15 needless for me to touch upon But no picture 
of Huxley would be complete which left out of sight the 
speculations which more and more absorbed him as his 
life drew to a close In this Journal these can be only 
treated from a purely scientiiic point of view. 

It IS necessary to remember that Huxley’s grasp of the 
principle of organic evolution was only arrived at by the 
process of reasoned and by no means hasty conviction 
He satisfied himself that man could not be excluded 
from It. He was naturally therefore drawn to discuss 
human phenomena m relation to evolution. 
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The first was the problem of ethics. He summed up 
his conclusions in the Romanes lecture delivered at 
Oxford in 1893. This was his second speech delivered 
there ; the first was in the g^reat Sammy fight,” thirty- 
three years before. He mig^ht well say that " Oxford 
always represents English opinion in all its extremes” 
(11 441). He nearly succeeded in producing as much 
hubbub as on the first occasion It is amusing, if not 
very edifying, to read the anxious preliminary negotia¬ 
tions. Pluxley wrote, “Of course I will keep clear of 
theology” (11 350), and Romanes naturally writes back 
“in great alarm” (u. 354). The pith of the whole thing 
was, “ the cosmic order is not a moral order ” 

Morals are part of the cosmic order, but not identical 
with it. Seriously regarded, this is a very simple state¬ 
ment of pure fact, which is indeed the basis of one of Dr 
Watts's most familiar “ Sacred Songs,” the orthodoxy of 
which no one has ever impeached 'I'he order of nature 
IS self-regarding, and, as that familiar writer implies, 
society "would be dissolved by a return to the state of 
simple warfare among individuals” (11 352) The con¬ 
trary view, embodied in the phrase "ethics of evolution,” 
Huxley traces to the ambiguity of the word “fittest” 
That “which survives in the struggle for existence may 
be, and often is, the ethically worst ” (11. 303) 

“The actions we call sinful are part and parcel of the 
struggle for existence . and have become sms 

because man alone seeks a higher life m voluntary 
association” (li 282) 

So far this is a utilitarian theory of morals, and, as 
far as a goes, accounts for the phenomena But, as 
Huxley saw, it leaves unexplained the fact that prob.ibly 
every ethical system aims at a higher standard than is 
ordinarily reached Or is perhaps even necessary in prac¬ 
tice This apparently he would explain by " an innate 
sense of moral beauty and ugliness (how originated need 
not be discussed) ” (ii 305) I confess I am sorry for that 
parenthesis. But the principle itself is comparable to 
Matthew Arnold's " Something not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness ” At any rate, short work is to 
made of those who do not possess it 

“ Some are moral cripples and idiots, and can be kept 
straight not even by punishment. For these people 
there is nothing but shutting up or extirpation ” (11 306) 

I hope It 15 not irreverent to say that “ Injuns is pisin” 
seems to be a natural corollary. Huxley meant to look 
up Nietzsche (11. 360), but probably never did. Had he 
done so the result would have been edifying. 

A cdlical study of Huxley's theological views, espe¬ 
cially in the light afiforded by the " Life and Letters,” 
would be extremely interesting This is not the place to 
attempt anything of the sort. But some brief account is 
necessary. The starting point is to be found m a letter 
to Kingsley — 

“ * Sartor Resartus' led me to know that a deep sense of 
religion was compatible with the entire absence of 
theology” (1. 220). 

Now this suggests two remarks which are both justi¬ 
fied, I think, by my own personal knowledge In the first 
place 1 am firmly persuaded that he, if any one, was a 
deeply religious man. 1 am equally persuaded that he 
had a perfect passion for technical theology. He often 
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thought himself, at least so he told me, that he might 
have been a succes.sful lawyer. 1 do not doubt it but 
the cerebral equipment which might have found employ¬ 
ment in that direction got turned on to theology This, 

I think, throws light on his shortcomings in this field 
Dogma may be treated, and I think should be, in a 
scientific spirit, Huxley too often indicted it as if he 
were in a police court There is no doubt that he 
adopted this attitude deliberately, 

“ My object has been to stir up my countrymen to 
think about these things ; and the only use of controversy 
is that It appeals to their love of fighting and secures 
their attention” (11 291) 

“ I must,” he says, “ have a strohg vein of Puritan blood 
in me somewhere " (n 91), and I think it cannot be doubted 
that he was right. His point of view was that of an ex¬ 
treme nonconformist. I need not say that this implies 
no disrespect, for nonconformity has been one of the 
roots of the English character. 

In one aspect the religious sentiment is a response 
to the craving for a supernatural sanction to rules of con¬ 
duct Its varied but practically universal manifestation 
amongst mankind has got to be accounted for by evolution 
just as much as the possession of a vertebral column. 
It IS not practically helpful to dismiss it as irrational. 

Huxley, like others of a Puritan temperament, had 
more liking for the Old Testament than the New "the 
only religion that appeals to me is prophetic Judaism”" 
(11 339) But Calvinism, I think, contained much with 
which he most nearly symi>athised. “ Science,” he 
wrote to Kingsley, “ seems to me to teach, in the highest 
and strongest manner, the great truth which is embodied 
in the Christian conception of entire surrender to the 
will of God” (1 219). “I have the firmest belief,” he 
continues, “ that the Divine Government ... is wholly 
lusl.” There is a very interesting passage, too long to- 
quote (11 303), m which he points out that “ the best 
theological teachers substantially recognise these 

realities of things, however strange the forms in which 
they clothe their conceptions ” For my own part, I wish 
he had applied the principle which is implied here m 
some of his controversial essays. Writings thousands of 
years old would have been unintelligible if they had not 
been expressed not merely in the language but in terms 
of the ideas current at the time. The demonology of the 
first century was scarcely worih the powder and shot be¬ 
stowed upon It If it had cost Huxley himself “ many a 
struggle to get free ” from the Pentateuchal cosmogony 
(1 167), he lived to see Canon Driver give up its ^'physi¬ 
cal truth . altogether” (ii 218) , the process of 
attrition of what 19 superfluous will go on 

Huxley, however, in his episcopophagous mood was a 
grievous disappointment to extremists when it came to 
practical business It is difficult, 1 think, to exaggerate 
the importance of the work he did on the London School 
Board and at a terrible cosi to his health. He expressed 
“his belief that true education was impossible without 
* religion,' of which he declared that all that is unchange¬ 
able in it IS constituted by the love of some ethical ideal 
to govern and guide conduct ” (11. 340), and he unhesita¬ 
tingly adopted the words of Mr Forster in 1870 

“ 1 have the fullest confidence that in the reading and 
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explainm? of tbe Bible what the children will be taught 
will be the great truths of Christian life and conduct, 
which all of us desire they should know ” (ii 344) 

He fought, therefore, “ for the retention of the Bible, 
to the great scandal of some of my Liberal friends,” 
and ‘‘never had the slightest sympathy with those who, 
as the Germans say, would ‘ throw the child away 
along with the bath ’ ” (11 9J 

Years after he remained of the same mind — 

“ I do believe that the human race is not yet, pos¬ 
sibly may never be, in a position to dispense with it ” 
(11 300) 

Ethical and religious problems occupied so large a 
f)lace towards the end of Huxley's life that it was im¬ 
possible to leave them out of sight. But a sharp dis¬ 
tinction IS, I think, to be drawn between what he 
accomplished in this field and w'hat he did for knowledge 
The Utter was eminently constructive he reconstituted 
biological science in this country from the foundations 
upwards The former was only critical and, as he did 
wot deny, mainly negative His defence was that his 
part had been to clear “ the ground for tne builders to 
■come after him” (11 301) Meanwhile he had nothing 
but respect for those who honestly held opposite views 
But he would have nothing to do with the “ half-and 
half school,” with whom he had less sympathy than 
*“ with thorough going orthodoxy ’ (1 471) For Magee, 
Bishop of Peterborough, he had “.1 great liking and 
respect” (11 244) I wish I felt at liberty to amplify 
what IS said (11 205) as to the admiration he conceived for 
Father Steffens. 

Looking back on the whole story as I have attempted 
to tell it, I am struck with the character of mev itableness 
about Huxley's career I do not call to mind any other 
in which a controlling purpose so definitely manifests 
itself “My sole motive,” he said in 1891, “is to get at 
the truth in all things I do not care one straw about 
fame, present or posthumous” (11 281), and certainly, so 
far as it is given to anyone to be successful, he obtained 
a large measure of success 

Much has been said of the odium and obloquy he en 
countered in the process He was certainly supremely 
indifferent to both, and probably rather enjoyed them 
But Englishmen will concede anything to honesty, and 
Huxley was transparently honest. And obloquy is per- 
(haps not intolerable which is accompanied by the 
repeated offer of a professorship at Oxford, followed by 
that of the headship of a college, by the presidency of 
<he Royal Society, and by admission to the Privy 
Council 

But It was not merely as a man of science and of affairs 
■that Huxley achieved success He was possessed of an 
extraordinary literary gift “ I have,” he writes, “ a great 
iove and respect for my native tongue, and take great 
pains to use it properly” (u. 291) It is much to be 
wished that scientific men generally would follow his 
example He could always, says Sir Spencer Walpole,“put 
his finger on a wrong word, and he always instinctively 
i:hose the nghl one" (11. 25) But this, like everything 
^Ise that he ever did, was not accomplished without labour. 
Jt was from the literature of the eighteenth century that 
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young Englishmen " would learn to know good English 
when they see or hear it ” (u 285) In his own case it 
helped to make him, as Mr, Arthur Balfour said, a great 
master of English prose, perhaps even, as Sir Spencer 
Walpole thinks, “ the greatest master of prose of his time ” 
(11. 25) 

Nor less sedulously did he cultivate Che art of oral 
exposition and of public speaking, or with less success. 
Lord Salisbury exclaimed, “ What a beautiful speaker 
he is” (11 25) Apart from eloquence as it is ordinarily 
understood, or rhetorical effect, I myself have never heard 
any one who m method or manner could compare with 
him. It IS quite consistent with this that he should say, 

“ I funk horribly, though I never get the least credit for 
it" (1. 311) Before one of his greatest performances he 
asked me to'take his hand it was stone cold. “It is 
always like that/' he said Yet he held an enormous 
audience enchained while he unfolded, using no notes, 
but with faultless choice of words, an intricate and 
technical argument 

Nor was he less captivating in conveisation He 
rises to my mind's eye, drawing down his mouth when 
he was serious, as if to give momentum to the propulsion 
of the thought In a moment, as some humorous aspect 
of the matter struck him, it would relax into a smile, 
and then, if one tried too audaciously to attack his argu- 
' nienls, his head would go back with a leonine sweep, 
as much as to say, “ young man, be careful " But it 
was what Mr Skelton admirably calls “ the Shakespearian 
gaiety of touch ” (11 16) that made converse with him so 
unforgettable Darwin had something of it, but attuned 
to a gentler key With Huxley it was irrepressible “ I 
suppose,” he says, “ 1 shall chaff some one on my death¬ 
bed " (iL 76) 

But, in truth, through these two volumes there runs a 
tragi-comedy, often moving to mirth and not seldom to 
tears, and sometimes almost Meredithian m intensity 
The demon of dyspepsia broods over the drama, as it 
unfolds, like fate The wonder is that a man who fought 
such a life long battle with ill-hcalth could oppose such 
a courageous and uncomplaining front to the outside 
world He earned the fox gnawing at his vitals with a 
Spartan fortitude 

And to ill-health there was added, for no small portion 
of his life, the no less uncomplaining struggle with 
poverty. To keep his brother’s widow he was even com 
pelled to part with his Royal medal (i. 248) When he 
retired from the public service it was the desire of the 
Education Department that he should do so on a full 
pension This the 'I'reasury were unable to grant. But 
It IS to be counted to the credit of a Tory Government 
that the amount was eventually made up from the Civil 
List. 

A few words and I have done In these volumes the 
reader has the privilege of being brought into as frank an 
intimacy with Huxley as was enjoyed by even his closest 
friends, I am wholly mistaken if there does not emerge 
from their perusal a personality of singular fascination 
behind which lay an intellectual and moral force, second 
perhaps to none in its influence on his countrymen during 
the latter half of the century which has closed. 

As Lord Hobhouse has said, “ he fought the battle 
of intellectual freedom " (11 407), and his success was due 
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to ihe integrity of purpose and dauntless courage which 
never failed bim. Sii Spencer Walpole says justly, 

Of all the men 1 have ever known, his ideas and his 
standard were—on the whole—the highest(li 27) 

He proceeds— 

He recognised the fact that his religious views im> 
posed on him the duty of living the most upright of lives ” 

A very unfair use has, 1 think, been made of this 
opinion, which 1 am persuaded is based on a profound 
misconception However derived, it is in an innate 
sense of moral beauty that I prefer to find the true secret 
of Huxley's life W T. Thisli.ton-Dyek. 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM AND 
ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 

The Norwegian North Polar Expedition^ 1893-96 
Scientific Results Edited by Fridtjof Nansen. Vol 11 
(London Longmans, Green and Co , 1901 ) 

Report on Obseri^aiions in Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Atmospheric hleciricity made at the Central Meteoro¬ 
logical Observatory of Japan for ihe Year 1897 Pp 
60 (Tokio Central Meteorologu al Observatory ) 

HE first of the above volumes consists of three 
memoirs, numbered Vf , VII and V'llI, written 
respectively by Pi of H Ceelmuyden, Mr Aksel S Steen 
and Prof O E Schi0tz In a brief preface Dr Nansen 
states that the great mijonty of the observations dealt 
with were made by Captain Sigurd Scott-Hansen 

VI. Astronomical Observations, —In a preface, pp. vn 
to lx, Prof. Gcelmuyden describes the astronomical in¬ 
struments and the circumstances of their use His 
principal object is to determine the drift of the Fram 
and the track of Nansen and Johansen after leaving the 
ship, The results are embodied in two large scale charts 
(in a pocket at the end of the volume) A second object 
is Lo determine the azimuth in connection with the ob¬ 
servations of magnetic declination 

The latitude and local time were found by altitude 
observations, the sun alone being available during part 
of the year For the determination of longitude, and of 
the chronometei rates, a variety of data were accumu¬ 
lated. There were observations during two eclipses, a 
few lunar distances and a number of observations of 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites In connection with these 
last data there is an enumeration of corresporTcIing ob- | 
servations at various observatories, and a discussion of 
the theory and of various sources of uncertainty The 
differences between the chronometers in use from 1893 
to 1896 are recorded and discussed The difficulties met 
with in reducing the astronomical observations are con¬ 
siderable. Most refened to a station in motion, while 
many were taken at extremely low temperatures, under 
conditions when ordinary astronomical formulx for re¬ 
fraction, &c, are open to question. The differences 
between the chronometers are not always easy to explain, 
and the data as to their temperature corrections are some¬ 
what uncertain. As to the data obtained by Nansen 
and Johansen in their journey, m Prof Geelinuyden's 
words, 

" the observations during this expedition, where the 
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principal work of the travellers was very often a struggle 
for life, and where the instruments had to be handled In 
temperatures down to -40"* C, with no other source ol 
heat than the observer’s own body, could not attain any 
high degree of accuracy” (p Ivii,). 

The fact that the observations were made at all is the 
strongest possible evidence that scientific zeal is com¬ 
patible with the possession of remarkable physical 
courage and resolution. 

After Geclmuyden’s preface follow tables, pp 1-1 36. 
giving full details of all the astronomical observations, 
with a few explanatory notes. 

VII. Terrestrial Magnetism. —In his introduction, pp. 
1-9, Steen describes the instruments. Acknowledgmenr 
IS made of the assistance rendered by Dr. Neumayer, 
of Hamburg, who selected the apparatus and had some 
of It made under his own eye. The great majority of 
the observations were taken on the ice, inside a tent or 
a house of snow or ice. " As a defence against bears . . . 
a weapon was always al hand, generally a revolver ” 
The position of this useful but embarrassing auxiliary 
and its influence, or absence of influence, on the magnets 
15 a frequent item in the observational records The 
different magnetic elements are discussed separately 
The declination observations occupy pp 10-61 The 
majority were taken with a ’’Neumayer Declinatonum,” 
of which the principal feature is that its magnet consists of 
” two laminae, between which the mirror was fixed” ; the 
magnet rested on a pivot, but could be inverted so as 
to determine or eliminate the collimation error. Declina¬ 
tion results are also deduced from the deflection experi¬ 
ments, intended primarily for the determination of the 
horizontal force There were in all about 130 days on 
which declinations were obtained changes observed 

during each of these days are shown graphically, occupy¬ 
ing seventeen plates The observations seldom extended 
over more than two or three hours on any one day, and 
m no case was there ^ a continuous day’s record. On 
November 24, 1S94, in the course of fifteen minutes, the 
decimation changed fully 26^. On no other occasion 
did the observed range exceed a quarter of this , but 
changes of 2^^ or j'’ in the course of an hour or two were 
not uncommon 

The discussion of the horizontal force observations 
occupies pp O2-J26, the results being summarised on 
pp 119-126 The apparatus was by Zschau. Obser¬ 
vations of vibration and deflection were made much in 
the usual way. The moments of inertia of the two 
magnets used had been determined, but only approxi¬ 
mately, and instead of employing the values so calculated 
use is made for each magnet of a ” constant,” involving 
the moment of inertia, which was determined by obser¬ 
vations made at Hamburg and Wilhelmsbaven In some 
instances the horizontal force is deduced from a deflection 
experiment alone, by means of a second ‘"constant” in¬ 
volving the magnetic moment of the deflecting magnet. 
The times of vibration w^re taken without a telescope, 
and no observations were made on the torsion of the silk 
suspension. Mr. Steen also experienced some trouble 
in conneciion with the temperature coefficients, which 
had not been determined at Arctic temperatures. 

The inclination observations are discussed on pp. 
127-165. The instrument used was a Fox circle, a» 
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modified by Neumayer, with two needles and deflectors. 
In all there were ninety-two observations of inclination. 
In treating them, Mr. Steen encountered diflirulties. 
In general, the magnetic axis of a dip needle is inclined 
to the line of geometrical symmetry, the position of which 
13 read, while the C G. departs from the axis of rotation. 
The former source of index error is usually eliminated 
by reading the needle with its face alternately towards 
and away from the face of the circle , whilst the latter 
source of error is removed by reversing the needle’s 
magnetisation in the middle of each experiment. The 
needles, however, of a Fox circle are never reversed, and 
the observer in the present case had always used the 
needles in an invariable position. Assuming constancy 
in the magnetisation, the error from the first source would 
remain constant, but that from the second source would 
vary with the inclination. The resulting error is repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Steen through a formula involving three 
unknown constants, but he flnds the data insuflicient for 
determining these directly. Eventually, by having re¬ 
course to some results obtained with the deflectors of the 
Fox apparatus and to corresponding values obtained for 
the honzontal force, and making certain assumptions, he 
arrives at numerical results. Some doubt may, however, 
be felt as to the measure of success attending Mr. Steen’s 
courageous efforts, and this is the more to be regretted 
because the index correction applied averages about 50'. 

The total intensity is dealt with on pp 166-180 A 
considerable number of observations had been made with 
'the Fox apparatus , the data, however, for converting 
these to absolute measure were not, in Mr. Steen's 
opinion, satisfactory Accordingly, he contents himself 
with a list of the observational results, 

partly for possible futuie utilisation, and partly, too, 
to show what might have been done with the instrument 
if the necessary determination of the constants had been 
forthcoming" (p 168). 

Mr Steen finishes with two tables, the first, pp 
183-188, summarising the individual results for the 
magnetic elements, along with the corresponding theo¬ 
retical results, which Dr Ad. Schmidt had the kindness 
to calculate from his values of the Gaussian constants 
for the epoch 1885 The discrepancies, which in the rase 
of both the horizontal force and the inclination seem 
always of one sign, are often considerable This may 
be partly due to the secular change, for which no allow- 
'ance could be made The second table arranges the 
observational results in groups 

VIII. Pendulum Obsenmtioni SchuUz in his 

Introduction describes the apparatus, which consisted of 
a von Sterneck's outfit with two half-second pendulums 
The periods were observed at Vienna, also at Christiania 
before and after the expedition, and Schiotz concludes 
that practically no change had occurred. During the ex¬ 
pedition one observation was made on shore near the 
Kara Sea, three on the ice, and seven inside the Fram 
when frozen m Particulars of each experiment are given 
in full The geographical coordinates of the stations 
and the corresponding times of swing are summarised on 
p. 53 To deduce absolute values for Schiotz utilises 
the times of swing observed at Vienna and Christiania, 
t ogether with the absolute values found for gravity at 
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these places by von Oppolzer and himself. The values 
thus deduced for gravity at the polar stations are com¬ 
pared on p. 60 with the theoretical values given by Hel- 
mert's formula for g. Of the ten experiments taken on 
board ship or on the ice, five give values above and five 
values below the theoretical. The mean departure from 
the theoretical values, taken irrespective of sign, amounts 
only to three parts in 100,000 ; on the average the ob¬ 
served value exceeds the theoretical by one part per 
100,000 Schi0tz believes, however, that the irregular 
movements due to ice motion must have slightly increased 
the observed values of g. His conclusion on p 63 is as 
follows 

“The observations show that gravity may be re¬ 
garded as normal over the polar basin ; and as it is not 
probable that this is a peculiarity of the Polar Sea, we 
are led to the assumption that gravity is normal all over 
the great oceans. The increased attraction observed on 
oceanic islands must, therefore, only be due to the local 
attraction of the heaped up masses that form the 
islands.” 

Prof. Schi0lz seems here rather a long way from 
his base. He devotes pp 63-86 to drawing “ some 
conclusions respecting the constitution of the earth’s 
crust." A supplement, pp S7-90, advances arguments 
which, in Schi0tz’s opinion, justify the belief that the influ¬ 
ence due to the lack of absolute rigidity m the supports 
on the pendulums’ periods was the same throughout the 
voyage as at Christiania 

The writers of the three memoirs have clearly acted on 
the view that the circumstances of Nansen’s polarjourney 
were so unique as to justify an unusual amount of detail in 
recording the observations, and they have spared them¬ 
selves no trouble in their anxiety to utilise the data to the 
very utmost A critic may perhaps, however, be pardoned 
the doubt whether greater compression of details and 
greater reserve in theoretical deductions might not have 
led to a work of fully greater utility. Be this as it may, 
the volume is to be welcomed as exceedingly opportune 
in view of the approaching Antarctic expeditions. Those 
responsible for the exercise of foresight in connection 
with the apparatus, or the observational programmes of 
these expeditions, would be well advised in giving its 
contents their careful consideration 

According to the preface of the second work mentioned 
at the head of this notice, the Central Meteorological 
Observatory of Japan, at Tokio, was established in 1890, 
and “was rebuilt m July, 1897” (^) It possesses two 
underground magnetic rooms, one for photographi¬ 
cally recording, the other for eye-reading, instruments 
The former set of instruments are Mascart magneto¬ 
graphs, the latter arc said to be of a similar type The 
instruments for absolute observations are illustrated in a 
plate at the end of the volume. The declination and 
horizontal intensity are observed with an instrument 
due to Prof Tanakadate, possessing some unusual fea¬ 
tures, of which a fuller description is given in the 
Proc RS.E, for 1884-6 The times required for taking 
the several observations are given as declination, 

5 minutes , horizontal force, 20 minutes , inclination, 
20 minutes < Absolute observations are taken on only 
one day a month, but the operations are repeated 
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several times ; there are also monthly determinations 
of the curve scale values. The necessary temperature 
corrections are based on direct experiments on one 
occasion when the magneto^raph room was artificially 
heated. Hourly measurements are made of all the 
magnetic curves and the results appear in tables, one 
for each element for each month. In addition to the 
hourly readings, each table gives the daily mean, 
maximum, minimum and “ range(maximum less mini¬ 
mum) ; it gives also the monthly mean for each hour 
of the day, and the means for the month of the diurnal 
maxima, minima and ranges*' The general character 
of each day, whether quiet or more or less disturbed, is 
also noted. The monthly means are summarised on 
p, 59, and there are curves of diurnal variation for each 
month and for the year. 

The mean monthly diurnal variations are also analysed 
m Fourier's senes The fact should be noted that the 
"mean range" of any element for each month being the 
mean of the differences between the daily maxima and 
minima, irrespective of the times of their occurrence, is 
necessarily larger than the range shown in the mean 
monthly diurnal variation ; it may be largely inhuenced 
by the occurrence of magnetic disturbances. For instance, 
the '*mcan range” in the horizontal force is given as 
greater in December than m any other month except 
April, but the value in December is considerably affected 
by the occurrence of two or three exceptionally large 
“ranges.” The mean monthly diurnal variations are less 
exposed to accidental influences, their nature is most 
easily followed in the curves The amplitude of the 
regular diurnal variation in both declination and hori¬ 
zontal force appears least in November. The amplitudes 
in January appear surprisingly large compared to those 
in the last three months of the year 

The atmospheric electricity installation consists of a 
Kelvin water-dropper, the discharge tube of which projects 
"about 2 metres" at a height of i 7 metre above the 
ground. This is connected to the needle of a quadrant 
electrometer, the quadrants of which are connected the one 
pair to the positive the other pair to the negative pole of 
a battei^ of water cells, the centre of which is to earth 
This seems the same arrangement as at Kew The scale 
value of the curves is determined weekly. The hourly 
readings are recorded m tables, one for each month. The 
daily means, maxima, minima and " ranges ” are recorded 
as in the magnetic tables, also the nature of the daily 
weather. Hourly means are also given for each month, 
but informing these a considerable number of individual 
results are omitted as being abnormal. Amongst the 
values omitted are most of the negative potentials, and 
some entire days are excluded on which negative read¬ 
ings were numerous. The measurements of potential 
being all given in volts, one can follow readily the annual 
change, which is more than usually pronounced. Thus 
the mean potential for the year being 47*2 volts, the mean 
voltage for the three months December to February was 
93 2, while that for the three months July to September 
was only 9*0 ; the maximum monthly mean was 112 8 m 
December, the minimum 6910 August It may be added 
that the exceptionally low value m August appears in no 
way due to exceptional occurrences of negative potential 
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The mean diurnal variations for the several months 
are illustrated by curves As usual there is a marked 
tendency to a double diurnal variation , but the principal 
maximum occurs between 6 and Bam, instead of, as is 
customary, in the late evening. Further, the principal 
minimum is found, the whole year round, m the early 
afternoon, usually from 2 to 3 p m. These results possess 
a special interest from their apparent irreconcilability 
with views due to Chauveau which have recently met 
with considerable recognition. 

Another notable feature is the size of the mean diurna) 
variation The largest mean hourly value of the poten¬ 
tial 15 in most months some four or five times the smallest; 
for instance, amongst the mean hourly values m Decem¬ 
ber the maximum was 1876, the minimum 42'!, while 
the corresponding values in August were 13 7 and 28 
The peculiarities shown by the atmospheric electricity 
results at Tokio are, to a considerable extent, manifested 
by observations made during a series of years in the 
Batavia Observatoiy, but though Batavia is much nearer 
to the equator than Tokio, the results at the latter station 
show the greater departure from those ordinarily recorded 
in Europe 

What has been said will suffice to show the interest of 
the volume, and the evidence it afford^of the progressive 
spirit in Japanese science The continuance of the ob- 
seivations, and also of the practice of describing them in 
English (sometimes with Japanese equivalent), is much 
to be desired There are, however, one or two points 
where some friendly criticism may be offered The 
variation in the scale value of the horizontal force curves 
— from 10X 69 to JO ^ x 57 C G S. units for l mm.—is 
excessive ; and the vertical force scale values show even 
larger variations (i mm -= 10 x 82 m April, io'Sx239 
in June, and io“"x79 m November) Changes such as 
these, unless produced designedly at known times, intro¬ 
duce uncertainties into at least the annual variation in 
the amplitudes of the diurnal inequalities Again, the 
temperature coefficients are so large for both the 
horizontal and vertical force magnetographs that ap¬ 
preciable uncertainty must be introduced into the diurnal 
variations unless the changes of temperature are 
known with extreme accuracy Under such condi¬ 
tions, the employment of \tx significant figures in 
the tables of monthly means of the diumal varia¬ 
tions of the force components seems hardly well 
advised 

In the case of atmospheric electricity, r mm of curve 
ordinate answered, on the average, to 3 86 volts in Feb¬ 
ruary, I 15 in August and 2 69 in December If, as 
one would rather t/i/er from the preface, the number 
of battery cells in use varied from 30 to 50, one would 
not be surprised at a considerable change in the scale 
value, and it would be only good policy to have the 
scale contracted m winter when the mean potential is 
large. The changes recorded in the scale value seem, 
however, too large to be wholly accounted for in this 
way, and they do not exhibit so regular a fluctuation 
as to suggest design. A little further information on 
these points would enable the cntic to pronounce with 
greater assurance on the value of the results. 

C Chree. 
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STORAGE RESERVOIRS. 

Heservotrs for Irrif^atwn^ Watfr-Power^ and Domestic 
Water-Supply By James D. Schuyler, M Am Soc. 
C.E. Pp. Kviii+4r4 (New York. John Wilcv and 
Sons. London Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1901,) 

HE title-pag^e of this book states that it also contains 
“ an account of various types of dams, and the 
methods and plans of their construction , together with 
a discussion of the available water-supply for irrigation 
in various sections of arid America ; the distribution, 
application, and use of water , the rainfall and run-olT; 
the evaporation from reservoirs , and the effect of silt on 
reservoirs " The book was, accordingly, designed to 
embrace all the main questions relating to the construc¬ 
tion of reservoirs, together with the distribution and use 
of the water stored up ; but in reality the different 
methods of construction of reservoir dams, descriptions 
of numerous examples m the United States, and refer- 
«nces to the works required for several pi ejected reservoirs 
constitute the principal subjects dealt with. The most 
remarkable feature, however, of the book is the abundance 
of views of reservoir dams, reservoirs, and proposed sites 
for reservoirs, comprising a large proportion of the one 
hundred and eighty-three illustrations, which should 
prove very attractive to the general public ; whilst the 
plans and sections of dams and other contingent works, 
maps of reservoirs and of proposed sites for reservoirs 
with contour lines, and twenty-five folding plates, in an 
appendix, of reservoir sites in California and the Lahontan 
and Arkansas River basins, and of the Sun River system 
of reservoirs m Montana, will appeal mainly to engineers 
The book is divided into only six chapters, treating re¬ 
spectively of Rock-Fill Dams, Hydraulic-Fill Dams, 
Masonry Dams, Earthen Dams, Natural Reservoirs, 
and Projected Reservoirs, to which an appendix is added 
containing particulars of rescrvoii surveys and designs in 
California, Nevada, Colorado,Montana,Utah, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, and the cost of reservoir construction per 
acre-foot in the United States and other countries 

Rock-fill dams of a temporary character, formed of 
timber cribs filled with stone, were originally used in 
California for impounding water for mining purposes , 
and subsequently more serviceable and more watertight 
dams were obtained by introducing some dry stone wall¬ 
ing in front of a loose stone embankment, faced with two 
or three thicknesses of planks. Since then the loose 
filone embankment has been made more durable by facing 
it with asphalt concrete, or Portland cement concrete, 
or steel plates, laid on a sloping dry wall, or by introducing 
a central core of steel plates, or by a facing of masonry 
backed with earth, or by facing it with earth. Examples 
of these various types of rock-fill dams are described in 
the first chapter ; and the extent of iingation effected by 
means of the water stored up by these dams is indicated 
Naturally dams of these economical types, imposed some¬ 
times by the inaccessibility of the site and the necessities 
of the case, and occasionally very carelessly constructed, 
have not been exempt from failures, their bursting having 
been sopietimes accompanied by disastrous results 
In a few instances, reservoir dams have been formed 
in the United Slates by directing a powerful jet of water 
against the upper slopes of a valley, and thus causing the 
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materials scoured from the hillsides to be conveyed by the 
water to the site of the dam proposed to be constructed 
across the lower part of the river valley. By suitable 
arrangements, the stream of water from the issuing jet 
both conveys the materials by gravity to the required site, 
depositing them along the lines of the two slopes which 
are kept higher chan the centre of the embankment, 
and consolidates these materials in position, the larger 
stones being dropped at the sides, and the finer materials 
being carried towards the centre of the dam in drawing 
off the water through standpipes. The best materials for 
this hydraulic-fill construction are a mixture of soil, sand, 
and gravel of various sizes ; and examples of dams m the 
United States constructed successfully by this method 
are given in the second chapter. Both rock-fill dams 
and hydraulic fill dams exhibit the peculiar resource 
and boldness of American engineers , though Canadian 
engineers have resorted to the hydraulic system for the 
formation of permanent embankments on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, in place of the temporary wooden trestle 
viaducts provided at the outset for crossing valleys and 
gorges rapidly and economically 

The conditions of stability of masonry dams, involving 
a solid rock foundation, and a well-established profile in 
section varying with the height, have been so fully recog¬ 
nised for many years past, and any considerable depar¬ 
ture from them appears so certain to result in failure, as 
illustrated by the history of the Bouzey dam in F'ranee, 
which gave way m 1895, that there might seem to be 
little scope for novelty in such constructions. Whereas, 
however, m European practice the curvature of a masonry 
dam in plan has generally been merely regarded as 
conferring an additional element of stability on the dam, 
American engineers have not hesitated to rely largely on 
the arched form for the stability of some dams, which have 
been given such slight sections that they could not pos¬ 
sibly have resisted the water pressure unaided This is 
exemplified to some extent by the slender Sweetwater dam, 
90 feel high and only 46 feet thick at the base, and curved 
to a radius of 222 feet ; and more especially the Bear 
Valley dam, which, though only 64 feet high, has been 
made unprecedentedly slight with a thickness of only 8i 
feet 48 feet down from the top, where it rests on a masonry 
base 13 feet thick, so that its section is absolutely at 
variance with correct principles, and it would long ago 
have been swept away had it not been curved up-stream 
with a radius of 335 feet. The /Cola dam m France was 
constructed about 1843, twenty-three years before French 
engineers inaugurated the correct profile for masonry 
dams by the completion of the Furens dam with ample 
stability in 1866, though retaining a maximum head of 
water of 164 feet; but unlike this latter dam, the Zola 
dam owes its stability entirely to its arched form in plan 
of 158 feet radius, coupled with the very short length of 
23 feet at Us base , for the Zola dam, though 120 feci 
high and 19 feet thick at the top, is only 49 feet thick at 
its base, showing that no approximation to the correct 
section had been reached at that period for what the 
author calls "gravity dams," supporting the water pres¬ 
sure by their weight alone. 

Several examples of masonry dams m the United 
States are described and illustrated by views, sections, 
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and plans , whilst short references are made to the 
most notable masonry dams in other countries La 
Grange dam in California, for diverting the water of the 
Tuolumne River for irrigation, 125 feet high, resembles 
the Vyrnwy dam in section, the outflow in both cases 
taking place over the top of the dam. The San Mateo 
concrete dam in California, designed to have a height of 
170 feet, but stopped at present at 146 feet, and a total 
length at the higher level of 680 feet, has a bottom width 
of 176 feet, and is arched up-stream with a radius of 637 
feet; and the reservoir formed by the completed dam 
will have a capacity of 29,000 million gallons The Ash 
Fork steel dam, 184 feet long and 46 feet high for a central 
60 feet, built in 1897 across Johnson canyon in Arizona, 
IS a novel type of dam, constructed with triangular steel 
frames covered with steel plates , but the experiment 
has not proved satisfactory, as the steel dam leaks con¬ 
siderably at Its junctions with the masonry buttresses at 
both ends, and with the concrete foundation at the base 
An interesting form of the failure of a masonry dam is 
furnished by the history of the Austin dam in Texas, 
illustrated by views, 1091 feet long and 68 feet high, 
built in 1891-92 and founded on limestone lock In April, 
1000, an unprecedented flood of the Colorado River 
raised the water-level of the reservoir 11 feet above the 
crest of the dam ; and 500 feet of the dam slid forward 
on the foundation about 60 feet down stream, though a 
flood in the previous summer, raising the water 9^ feet 
above the crest, had passed down without injuiing the 
dam Another interesting feature of this work was the 
filling up of over two-fifths of the leservoir capacity with 
sand and silt in four years, owing to the yearly discharge 
of this sediment-bearing river amounting to about forty 
times the capacity of the reservoir 

Some earthen dams constructed in California and 
Colorado, for forming reservoirs for irrigation, aie de¬ 
scribed in a short chapter Natural reservoirs in the 
gieat plains to the east of the Rocky Mountains, foimed 
bv depressions collecting the storm waters from the 
adjacent districts and devoid of an outlet, can be readily 
utilised for irrigating arable lands at a lower elevation , 
and examples of such reservoirs are described in the fifth 
chapter. The final chapter is devoted to schemes for 
reservoirs, mainly m California, Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Utah, and like the preceding chapter pos¬ 
sesses mainly a local interest ; but the descriptions serve 
to show what a field there is in these Western States for 
such works, and what a large development of irrigation, 
with Its attendant benefits, may be accomplished m these 
regions. 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Anatomy of the Cat, By Jacob Reighard and H S. 
Jennings. Pp xx + 498 (New York . H. Holt and 
Co, 1901 ) 

Yet another book upon the cat! With the ^reat treatise 
of Strauss-Durckheim, and the books of Mivart, Wilder 
and Gorham, published, and the great work of Jayne 
in course of publication, there would seem little room 
left for this now before us When, however, it is re¬ 
membered that the treatise of the first-named author is 
not available for American students, that, like that by 
Wilder, It deals only with parts of the animal described ; 
that the late Dr Mivart'a book, rather a general treatise 
on mammalian morphology than a special one upon the 
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cat, fails completely in most parts where anatomical 
detail peculiar to this animal is concerned; that the 
book by Messrs. Gorham and Tower, though a labora¬ 
tory treatise, is but brief—it will be clear that ample 
room IS left for the work under review, which is de¬ 
signedly a laboratory book, giving^ a complete and well- 
balanced description of the facts of anatomy of the 
animal concerned in moderate volume and without 
extraneous matter.'' 

There are in all 472 pp. in the book, o. which the 
appendix of 44 pp- is wholly given to directions for 
practical dissection. The body of the work consists of 
brief but concise descriptions of the organic systems 
taken in order—the skeletal, muscular, visceral, circula¬ 
tory, nervous and sensory systems (the latter with the 
integument) being m turn dealt with Anatomical 
characters are alone recognised , neither those histo¬ 
logical nor which concern growth stages of even the 
bones are in any way given ; nor is there any refer¬ 
ence to literature beyond brief mention of the works 
by the aforenamed anatomists and some few others, 
together cited m the preface Our authors have done 
well to consult the myological observations of Windle 
and Parsons, but they have omitted to even record the 
important work upon the morphology of the digestive 
tract of the cat, by Dr Franklin Dexter, of the Harvard 
Medical School, which has been progressing side by side 
with ihcir own 

This book IS what it professes to be— a laboratory 
treatise, clear, 'ieliberale and clean cut, in its style and 
method most nearly akin to the didactic laboratory 
treatises of the late Milnes Marshall, so fully in vogue 
hy the type of student mIio cares only for facts It is 
based upon an earlier account of the anatomy of the cat, 
designed by the senior author for class use in the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan in 1891-92 The junior author is respon¬ 
sible for its completion for publication, and the 173 text 
illustrations, which, though clear, are in no way remarkable, 
have been prepared under his supervision by his wife 
The chief novelty of the book is a system of nomen¬ 
clature, based upon that pioposed in 1895 by the (jerman 
Society of Anatomists A large section of the preface is 
devoted to a discussion of this and cognate subjects ; the 
use of Latin terms in their Fnghsh form, and the sigmfi 
cance of topographic terms and terms of precise orienta¬ 
tion, being among the more important topics discussed 
We arc informed that the notes which fuinished the 
basis of the book have been used with success in four 
or five of the American Universities, and although 
among English teachers, who prefer the lahbit to the 
cat for educational work, the book will be little in 
demand, it will be welcome beyond those upon the cal 
hitherto in use on account of its accuracy of descriptive 
detail and uniformity of treatment 

Essays in Illustration of the Action of Astral Gravit¬ 
ation in Natural Phenomena. By William Leighton 
Jordan, F R G S , M.R 1 ., Assoc Inst C.E , F S S , 
FS,A,FR,M.S. Pp XV-H 192. (London Longmans, 
(iieen and Co , 1900 ) 

When an author puts forward perfectly new views in 
opposition to those generally accepted, using technical 
terms like force and energy in several new senses, it is 
very difficult to find out exactly what he means In his 
definitions he says that gravitation resists all impressed 
motion with a force as the square of the velocity. He 
defines vis mertiae as the force with which matter resists 
motion, It IS as the majss multiplied by the sq^uarc of 
the motion resisted. After defining momentum, he says 
that It is resisted by the inertia of matter in its origin and 
in its progress, whereas Newton’s first law of motion sup¬ 
poses inertia to resist its origin but to sustain its progress. 
The author's membership of many learned societies 
might warrant the belief that he has some meaning in 
what he says, but it is certainly very carefully concealed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\Th^ Editor dots mt hold himself lespomihle for opinions ex~ 
pre\'(€d by hts correspondents Neither tan he undertake 
Jo return or to cof respond With iht wntets of rejeifei 
^/lantfsrripts intruded for this or any other part of NAfUkE. 
No notiit IS taken oj ananvmous tommunnafions.} 

The National Antarctic Expedition 
1 HAVE recently been made acquainted with certain hypotheses 
which are believed to explain the niotive!i which induced Prof 
Gregory to resign the position of scientific director of the 
National Antarctic Expedition Thus, it is commonly believed 
that he was influenced by his family and friends Indeed, the 
opinion has recently been expressed that 1 was, perhaps, the 
cause of his withdrawal, or that, at least, I advised it It is 
impossible to imagine how such an opinion can have arisen if 
my letter to the Fellows of the Royal Society had been read 
with any attention, unless, indeed, I have failed to give a fair 
and accurate account, in spite of most serious efforts, put forth 
with a grave sense of responsibility 

I am, however, now able to set the matter at rest by a quotation 
from Prof. Gregory’s letters received since the circulation of my 
account of the negotiations I am quite sure that Prof Gregory 
would have no objection to this use of his words m order to 
confront the unfounded rumours which have obtained currency 
It may be remembered that after the meeting of the Joint 
Committee on March 5, at which Major Darwin's proposed 
changes in the conditions offered to, and accepted by, Prof 
<jregory were approved, although 1 had strongly opposed the 
introduction of any alteration whatever, I wrote to Prof. 
Gregory a full account of what had happened, carefully ex¬ 
plaining that his representative and many of nis friends supported 
the changes, that 1 had confidence that the proposal was made 
to enable the Geographical Society to accept ihe instructions, 
and that it was not intended to prevent, and, I believed, would 
not prevent, his being landed (p 6 of my letter) 

I have now received two letters from Prof Gregory, one 
written on April 16, before he had received mine, the other on 
April 23, after he had received it 

In the former he says " I hear that the Joint Committee 
haq accepted some of Darwin's amendments ; but as I do not 

know what they were I can form no opinion. But -, - 

and say they make no difference I hope not,” 

In the latter, written in reply to my letter, he says . Very 
many thanks for your fight against Darwin's amendment, whicn 
I should not have accepted had I been in London or been 
advised of it by cable However, 1 suppose it 1$ now too late 
to go back on it ; and as it has [been] accepted for me I must 
trust to luck ” 

Later on in his letter the explanation of his resignation be¬ 
comes perfectly clear , indeed, he asks me to make U known. 
In the event of the President of the Geographical Society de¬ 
clining to sign the instructions, he says ” E/ease let U be 
known tha/f except for a modtfiation backward of Darwins 
amendment^ 1 will not accept another change ” 

Between my letter desciibing the meeting on March 5 and 
May 15, when his final resignation was known, I held no com- 
cnunication of any kind w'lth nim. But others had communicated 
those further changes which he was determined not to accept. 

It must be clear to any one who will read the history of the 
negotiations carefully, that he thought, and had good reason to 
think, that he was being trifled with, and felt that the time had 
come—to a less patient man it would have come long before— 
when he would no longer submit to the vigorous attacks of the 
Royal Geographical Society and the weak, half hearted defence 
•of the Royal Society. 

• * * * 1(1 
A few hours after the above words were wntten a letter 
arrived from Prof, Gregory dated May 5, just after he hod 
received the cable from the new Committee of six. The letter 
indicates clearly the reasons which induced him to withdraw, 
and I therefore quote several passages from it The letter was 
wntten hurriedly, and not intended for publication ; but I know 
that Prof Gregory would assent to my action, pursued as it is 
with the object of preventing the misinterprelation of his motives 
A few unimportant verbal cruinges have been made. 

''You at least," he says, '‘will not have expected me to 
accept the cabled terms I was not surpnsed at them ; only sur¬ 
prised that the Royal Society had given way apparently so readily 
and that I heard the result a month earlier than 1 expected ” 
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'* The terms proposed appear to me, as lar as I understand 
them from the cable, a complete surrender of what the Royal 
Society's representatives declared in February was essential to the 
proper execution of the magnetic work The position gives no 
power to secure a fair opportunity for work to the man who would 
have to bear the blame nr scientific failure." 

"To accept responsibility without adequate power is a false 
position which is almost sute to lead to trouble No man has a 
right to take such a position. As 1 do not think the powers are 
adequate to the responsibilities, it is my simple duty to with¬ 
draw. I hope the Royal Society will find a better man, who 
will be satisiied that he can make the Expedition a scientific 
success on the instructions given I am not; therefore I must 
withdraw my provisional acceptance of the appointment.” 

" It will DC difficult to prevent my withdrawal being mis¬ 
interpreted I had thought of cabling to ask you to publish an 
explanation, but thought it best lo leave you to act as you 
thought best I can absolutely rely on your judgment, and 
know you will have done anything necessary to repel insinua¬ 
tions 

I have done my best to prevent Prof Gregory's motives from 
being misunderstood, and it is with the same object that this 
Communication is now \\ ntlen and accompanied by quotations 
from hiB letters. 

He concludes with a reference, which is far too ^preciative, 
to the support which—unfortunately for the scientific prospects 
of the expedition and, 1 must add, unfortunately for the credit 
of the Royal Society as the guardian of the interests of science— 
received, at the later stages of the negotiations, the help of so 
small a proportion of my colleagues 

Oxford, June 11 Edward B Poulton 

A Raid upon Wild Flowers 

Prof, L C Miai I, m the last number of Nature, makes very 
definite and serious charges against the organisers of the vaca¬ 
tion course for Essex teachers in the New Forest As author 
of the programme so severely, and, as I contend, unfairly, 
criticised by your correspondent, I should be glad to be allowed 
an opportunity for reply 

The programme, as you will see by the copy enclosed, consists 
of two parts, the first dealing with a senes of Saturday afternoon 
botanical rambles in our own county and the other with the pro¬ 
posed vacation course to be held at the New Forest. Tlie first 
IS of a pioneer character, and is open to all teachers whether 
they arc familiar with botany or not, while the vacation course 
15 organised for those of our teachcr-studenls who have already 
received one, two or more years’ instruction in laboratory and 
field-work in botany at the central institution here For this 
course special application must be made to Ihe committee 

From a perusal of the programme Prof. Miall accuses the 
Committee ibr Technical Instruction in Essex with organising 
a raid in the New Forest especially upon wild flowers tending 
to extinction, and bases his charge upon certain alleged facts. 
Your readers are told that with respect to these rare plants 
our intention is to colled, &c , " not only single specimens 
but duplicates for special fascicles ” There is no such reference 
in the programme of the vacation course in the New Forest, 
but in a note at the end of the Saturday afternoon programme 
occurs these words 

"Opportunity might be taken, during the course of the 
Saturday rambles, of commencing a school herbarium, or col¬ 
lection of dried plants illustrative of the flora of collector’s own 
district A type collection would naturally be arranged m 
botanical order, but duplicates might be used foi special fascicles 
representing, for example, ' meadow plants,' ‘ cornfield weeds,' 
&c.” 

The letter continues—" Local guides are to direct them to 
the lost retreats of the rare plants of the New Forest " This, 
too, is a mistake, In the Saturday afternoon rambles we are to 
be accompanied by local guides whose names and addresses are 
given in the programme, but no such arrangements were made 
For the New Forest. It is true that I sought the sympathy of 
local naturalists, and, indeed, so anxious was I to prevent even 
the suspicion of "raiding” that I wrote to the Rev. J, E. 
Kelsall, the local repiesentative of the Selbomc Society, whose 
strong views on the preservation of the plant and bird life of 
the New Forest are so well known, to tell him of our proposal 
and to assure him that our chief object was the study of living 
plants, and that if we discovered anything rare, or even scarce, 
It would be left untouched by our students , and I thought that 
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the publication of the fact that Mr Kelaall and Mr. Dale, 
secretary of the Hants Field Club, mieht be able *' to accompany 
the party on one or more of its rammes " a sufficient guarantee 
that the rights of wild plants would be respected 

Furthermore, on the title page of the vacation course pro¬ 
gramme, p 9, and printed In conspicuous black type, is the 
following notice. "Members of the party will, of course, 
refrain from uprooting rare or scarce specimens Vet Prof 
Miall alleges "there was no such restriction in the printed 
programme *' ' 

In the daily itinerary as printed in the programme reference 
IS made to the character of the scenery, the soil and surface 
geology, the prevailing vegetation, and to some of ihe rare 
plants growing in the neighbourhood From what we have 
already shown it could hardly be our intention to raid these rare 
plants, and especially as several of those mentioned will be out 
of flower in August Indeed, so particular arc we m these 
rambles that the needless uprooting even of the commonest 
weed is discountenanced, as may be seen in the further notice 
on p 3 of the programme 

In cOTTipariBon with such a particularly odious charge as plant 
extermination, the other strictures of your correspondent’s letter 
are, of course, scarcely worth noticing , yet even with respect 
Lo these I cannot resist pointing out that Prof Miall’s slate 
ments are strangely at variance with the actual facts For 
example, he writes "It is enough to condemn the programme 
aa an educational project that novices knowing little or nothing 
of Held botany are set lo study the subspecies of brambles ” 
But does the programme so recommend ? It distinctly says in 
reference to this (p 18), that " their identification will give 
capital exercise m ctiiical observation to the more advanced 
worker " 

The real object of these field-studies, as stated on the front 
page of our programme, is to give teachers "an insight into 
ihe way m which plants grow, especially in their relations with 
their environment—the influence of external conditions, such 
as light, heat and moisture, upon their form, the mutual rela 
tionships between plants and animals and the influence of one 
organism upon another,” and is in no way connected with 
collecting ID the sense used by Prof. Miall The vacation 
students have varied interests—flowering plants, alga;, leaf- 
fungi, &.C , and the evenings are to be spent m discussing " the 
most interesting of the objects collected” and on the " preser 
vatiun ” of such as may be useful for class work in the winter 
courses Readers of Naiurk will understand that work of 
this sort does not mean the collection of rare (lowering plants 

Perhaps because of the peculiar gravity of the charge I may, 
in conclusion, be allowed to introduce one personal note into 
the reply. I should like to say that although I have conducted 
held studies in botany for the last twelve years (including two 
summer courses at the New Forest), yet, as it happens, I am no 
Collector myself, and have never made what botanists would 
call a collection of dried plants in my life. Furthermore, I have 
never possessed, or even " coveted,” a single specimen of a rare 
British planL On the contrary, my sympathies are, of course, 
entirely with those who are opposed lo any interference wiih 
our native flora, and I do most strongly protest against this 
attempt of Prof. Miall to connect in any way whatever our 
botanical work with such objectionable practices 

I should be glad to send a copy of the programme Co any one 
who may care to Bee it David Houston. 

County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford, June 10 


Emanations from Radio-active Substances 

In a recent number of the Qomptes rtndus of the Pans 
Academy (March 25) an account appeared by MM P Curie 
and A Debierne of the production of a radio-active gas from 
radium In their experiments some radium was placed in a 
glass vessel and the air exhausted by means of a mercury pump 
It was found that the vacuum steadily decreased, due to the 
giving off of a gaseous substance from the radium A small 
amount of the gas thus collected was found to be strongly 
radio-active It caused phosphorescence in the gloss tubes over 
which It passed, and in course of time blacken^ them Sub 
stances exposed in the gas became themselves temporarily 

radio-active. 

Some time ago (/’Aj/. Mag , January and February 1900) I 
showed that thonum compounds continuously emitted radio 


active particles of some kind, which preserved their radio-activity 
for several minutes This emanation possessed the remarkable 
property of causing all bodies, in contact with it, Co become 
themselves radio-aclive. In an electric held the excited radio¬ 
activity could be concentrated and confined to the negative 
electrode. In this way I was able to make a fine platinum 
wire become a very powerful source of radiation 

The excited radio-aclivity gradually diminished, falling to half 
its value in about twelve hours. The specimen of impure 
radium then m my possession gave out no emanation and caused 
no excited radio activity Later, Dorn, using the same methods, 
showed that a preparation of radium from P dc Haen, 
Hanover, gave out an emanation Similar m properties to 
thorium With a specimen of radium obtained from the same 
source I have founa that the emanation given off is small at 
atmospheric temperature, liut can be enormously increased by 
slightly heating the radium In this way I have obtained ten 
thousand Limes the amount of emanation given off at ordinary 
temperatures An account of these experiments is given m the 
Phystkahsike Zeitscknft (April 20) 

iJy passing the emanation with a current of air into a closed 
vessel, and then closing the openings, the emanalion remains radio¬ 
active for a long time The radio activity decreases slowly, but 
IS still quite appreciable after an interval of one month M 
and Mmc Curies, some lime ago, stated that they had obtained 
a radio-active gas which preserved its activity for several weeks , 
this IS possibly identical with the emanation 

Up to this point 1 had been unable lo obtain any definite 
evidence whether the so called emanations were vapours of the 
radio active substances, radio active gases, or radiating particles 
large cornpared with a molecule The radium and Inonurn, 
when placed in an exhausted tube, gave no appreciable lowering 
of the vacuum, and no new spectral lines could be observed 
The quantity of substance emiLtcd was loo small to examine by 
chemical methods. 

Ouite recently, however, some light has been thrown on the 
question of the nature of these emanations by examining their 
rale of diffusion by an cler irical method In these experiments 
I have been assisted by Miss H T Brooks, and the results 
point to the conclusion that the emanation from radium is in 
reality a radio-active gas, with a molecular weight probably 
lying between 40 and 100 

There is one distinct feature which distinguishes the emana- 
tionis from radium and thorium The thorium emanation loses 
Its radio activity in a few minutes, while the excited radio 
activity due to it lasts several days The radium emanation, on 
Ihe other hand, preserved its radiating power for several weeks, 
while the excited radio activity due to it disappears in a few 
hours In the following experiments it was only possible to 
experiment with radium emanation, on account of the rapid 
decay of radio activity of the thorium emanation 

The diffusion apparatus was similar to that which had been 
employed by Loschmidt in 1870 in his determinations of the 
coefticients of interdiffusion of gases 

A brass cylinder, 73 cm long, 6 cm. in diameter, was divided 
into two equal parts by a metal slide, which could be opened 
or closed The ends were closed by insulating ebonite stoppers, 
through which pa^^sed central rods half the length of the tube 
In order lo introduce the emanation into one half of the cylin 
der the slide was closed, and a slow current of air, which had 
passed over slightly heated radium and thus earned the emnna 
tion with It, was passed through the cylinder When a sufficient 
amount had been introduced the current of air was stopped and 
the openings closed. After standing for an hour or more the 
slide was opened, and the radio-active emanation slowly dif 
fused into the other half of the cylinder The amount of emana 
lion in each half of the cylinder after any interval was tested by 
observing the current through the gas, when a suitable V D 
was applied, by means of an electrometer The current is 
earned by the gaseous ions which are continually produced by 
the radiation from the emanation From these observations 
the coefficient of inter diffusion of the emanation into air at 
atmospheric pressure and temperaj^re can be readily deduced 
The experiments are, however, complicated by the excited 
radio activity on the electrodes, which must be taken into 
consideration 

So far as the observations have gone up to the present, the 
coefficient of diffusion of the emanation into air has a value be 
tween O'lO and 015, and probably nearer the former Now the 
coefficients of inter-diffusion of some known gases and vapours 
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into air have been determined. The follov^ing examples have 
been taken from Landolt and Bernstein’s tables .— 


Gat^ or Vapour 

Coefficient of 

Molecular 

DifTuEion into Air 

Weight 

Water vapour 

0 198 

18 

Carbonic acid gas 

0 142 

44 

Alcohol 

0 lOI 

46 

Ether 

0-077 

74 


In the above we cee that the coefficients of diffusion follow 
the inverse order of ihe molecular weights In cases of the 
simpler gases il has been shown experimentally that the coeffi¬ 
cient of inter diffusion is approximately inversely proportional 
to the square roots of the |iroduct of the molecular weights If 
we apply these consuleralions to the emanations we see that it 
IK a gas or a vapour of molecular weight (allowing a wide 
margin) probably lying between 40 and 100 These numbers 
exclude the possibility of the substance being a vajiour of 
radium, for it has already been shown by M and Mme Lurie 
(hat the atomic weight of radium isgreaicr than that of barium 
We must, therefore, conclude that the emanation is in reality 
a heavy radio-active vapour or gas 
On account of the rapid decay of the radiating power of 
thorium emanations it is not po'isible to determine Us coefficients 
of diffusion in the same way j but special experiments show 
that It diduses rapidly, and is also probably gaseous in character 
The physical projierties of these emanations or gases are most 
remarkable. The radium emanation not only continues for long 
intervals to be a source of radiation which is apparently similar 
in character to easily absorbed Kontgen rays, but in some way 
manufactures from itself a positively charged substance, which 
(ravels to the negative electrode and becomes a source of 
secondary radio aciiviiy 

Spacc IS too short to enter into the interesting question pf the 
possible explanation of these complicated phenomena 

Mcfjill University, Montreal, May 30 L Ki iiicriord. 

Long tailed Japanese Fowls 
A LiTTi R while ago in your columns I’rof Laiikesler referred 
to this breed as "a magnificent sport," and considered the 
occurrence of genius in mankind as a case »tf the saiiic kind In 
Newton s *' Dictionary of Birds,” arLiclc " Feather,” it is slated 
that in these Japanese poultry the moult is checked or prevented 
by some means unknown to Kuropeans II is obvious that the 
latter statement, if correct, is not compatible with Prof. 
Lrtnkester's description. If the breed really art>sc as " .1 mag¬ 
nificent sport, ' I presume that the excessive growtli of the tail 
coverts would be due to a spontaneous variation, and not to some 
ariificial mclbod of preventing the annual uioull After a great 
deal of trouble I have succeeded in obtaining evidence, which 
seems to me unimpeachable, concerning the means taken by the 
fapanese to produce this extraordinary elongation of feather in 
the cocks of tlie breed in question 

I will quote the words of my informant He writes —'‘With 
regard Vo ihc ireatmcnt of these birds, in order to ensure very 
great length of tail, they ought a/ter they are six months old to 
be kept on a perch as much as possible, and the tail feathers 
vhould be pulled gently every morning, grasping the centre bone- 
like part hrmly with the finger and thumb, and, pressing steadily, 
draw downwards towards the tip, each feather being done several 
iime^ ; this softens the quill and causes it to lengthen They do 
not moult the feathers, but if one or more come out others 
immediately grow in their place The Japs themselves, those 
who take great pnde in their birds, always roll the long feathers 
up, like a lady rolls up her hair, and tie them, whenever they are 
let off their perches to walk about, which is about twice a day 1 
for an hour ai a time. , , ^ 

"I have often seen them thus treated in Japan, and the man 
who brought mine over treated them in this way on the voyage 
over, and 1 sent them (to purchasers) in Lhcir regular perch 
cages ” 

I think this, being the evidence of direct observation, la 
enough lojirove that the length of feather in these birds is not 
correctly described as a sport,” but has been produced by 
SMCial artificial treatment. The effect of the treatment is 
doubtless to irritate the papilla from which the feather grows, 
and so cause increased growth, rather than to soften and 
lengthen the already formed quill. The feathers appear to grow 
throughout the year, so that when the moulting season is 
reached they are not shed, but continue growing. 
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There is no doubt that the peculiarity is to a certain extent 
hereditary, but extreme length of feather cannot, I believe, be 
reduced without the special treaiment. These fowls have been 
red in England, and 1 have seen specimens which had tall 
coverts (and also hackles) longer than those of any European 
breed, but so far as I know no specimens bred in Europe have 
produced the extraordinary length of feather that is known to 
occur in Japanese specimens, for example in the two stuffed 
specimens in the hall of the Natural History Museum. It seems 
to me reasonable to conclude that the hereditary effect is due to 
the artificial irritation applied to a long succession of generations 
Penxance, June 5 J T, Cunningham 

Variation in a Bee 

On September 24, some years ago, 1 collected nt Mesilla, 
New Mexico, four examples of a wild bee of the genus Epeolus, 
the species being probably identical with Epeolux bardui of 
Cresson In every one of these specimens the second transverso- 
cubital nervure is incomplete, its lower half being wanting, no 
one or both sides In one example onl^ is the nervure incom¬ 
plete on both sides , m the other three it is incomplete on the 
right side only. Such aberrations are not very uncommon 
among bees, but they usually occur in single examples, and this 
IS the best instance known to me of their being inherited by a 
number of individuals What is here clearly a sport seems in a 
fair way to become a racial character, and we seem to have a 
good example of Bateson's “ discontinuous variation ” In the 
genus Ilalictus certain species have only two submargmal cells, 
instead of the usual three, and the same is true of Andrena. 
These peculiar species arc related to different groups of the 
genera to which Iney belong, so that if it is proposed to regard 
them as pertaining to distinct subgencra (or genera) by reason 
of their venation, it becomes necessary to propose several sub- 
generic names instead of one, because of the independent 
evolution of the species. That this evolution has resulted from 
the perpetuation of sports such as that described above we can 
hardly doubt, but we are not thereby compelled to admit that it 
may not also be beneficial to the species 

T D. A CntKERBLI 

East Las Vegas, New Mexico, USA, May 2^. 

Foreign Oysters Acquiring Characters of Natives 

The facts contained in Mr Tabor’s letter, however in¬ 
teresting, supply no evidence for or against Lamarckism 
When at Whitstable, the individual French oyster has certain 
characters impressed upon it by its environment The next 
generation, when compared wuh the natives, show certain 
peculiarities, such as greater thickness of shell and greater 
growing power But this also we arc able to interpret as the 
reponse of the individual to the environment. If the pecu¬ 
liarities appear in many successive generations, the same ex¬ 
planation will account for the facts If, however, Lamarckians 
could show that the effect of the environment, as the generations 
succeed one another, is cumulative, that the characters in ques¬ 
tion become progns^ively accentuated, then they would prove 
iheir case But it docs not appear that they have any such 
evidence at their command. F. W. Hladiey. 

Haileybury College, Hertford 

ITALIAN EXPLORATION IN ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

’Y'HE recent success of the Duke of the Abruzzi's 
expedition, which ctimed the Italian flag nearer the 
North Pole than ever flag flew before, has doubtless pre¬ 
pared a public in Italy for the literature of Polar explora¬ 
tion The firm of Hoepli, who have conferred many 
favours on Italian-speaking geographers, have just pub¬ 
lished a history of Polar exploration in the nineteenth 
century by Signor Hugues ^ The book makes no claim 
to originality, being merely a condensed popular descrip¬ 
tion of the Polar voyages of the late century, and although 
more detailed on account of the shorter range of time 
dealt with, and coming down to the year 1900, it cannot 
compare with General Greely^s compact handbook as a 
work of reference for the student The most serious 
drawback is the want of a bibliography or a uniform 
i “Luigi Hugues^Le Esplora/inni Polan ncl Secolo XIX " Pp xx -|- 
374 Maps nnd Illusiraiion>i (Milano Ulrici Hoepli, 1901), Price la lire. 
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system of acknowledging sources of information. 
Another, which strikes an English reader, ia the 
curiously unfamiliar aspect of well-known names of 
people and places in their Italian form—Giovanni Koss 
and Giuseppe Wiggins, Terra del Re Guglielmo knd 
San Giovanni de Terranuova require some thinking over. 
Where so many personal names are foreign to the author, 
misprints may easily escape detection, and in the index 
a cursory inspection reveals about a dozen slips, of which 
the worst are Gordfelow for Goodfellow, and Newes for 
Newnes. Probably no English author could handle more 
than 600 foreign names with fewer accidents. Except for 
a tangle of dates on p. 98, and the necessary baldness in 
the treatment of some picturesque episodes induced by 
brevity, the narrative is clear, interesting and, so far as 
we can test it, correct Most space is, of course, given 
to the Arctic regions ; but the history of South Polar 
voyages is also summarised 

The members of the Italian Arctic expedition had a 
magnificent reception in Rome on January 14, the 
description of which, together with the addresses of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi and Captain Cagni, occupy practi¬ 
cally the whole February number of the Bollettmo of the 
Italian Geographical Society. The hall was splendidly 
decorated with flags and Arctic trophies ; and the King 
and Queen of Italy, with other members of the Royal 
family, the great officers of State and the Diplomatic 
Corps, as well as the heads of the scientific bodies in 
Rome, were present 

The Duke of the Abruzzi described the equipment of 
the expedition and the voyage of the famous whaler 
Jasotty renamed the Stella Polarc^ toi her winter quarters 
in Teplitz Bay, and after Captain Cagni had told the 
story of his great sledge journey over the ice, H R H. 
resumed the narrative of his sojourn at the base and the 
return of the party to Europe 

The following is a brief summary of the facts — 

The Stella Folare left Archangel, where she had called 
for dogs, on July 12, i8gg, and, after some delay in the 
ice, passed Cape Flora, in Franz Josef Land,on the 26th, 
sailed up the strait named by Jackson the British Channel 
and along the shore of the Queen Victoria Sea to a point in 
82® 4', just north of Cape Fligely on Prince Rudolf Island, 
which was reached on August 8th, after a good deal of 
trouble from the ice. Teplitz Bay, in 81° 47', was chosen 
for wintering the ship ; the dogs and stores were landed 
there, and the ship, having been damaged on September 9 
by an ice-pressure, the party was obliged to land and 
live on shpre During the winter the Duke of the 
Abruzzi was severely frost-bitten in the hand and was 
obliged to abandon his intention of accompanying the 
sledge expedition to the north in spring The command 
of this expedition accordingly devolved on Captain 
Cagni. The sledges used were of Nansen's pattern , 
the sleeping bags for the men were made of reindeer 
skin , pemmican was the chief food relied on, and 
petroleum was used for cooking The expedition was 
marshallod in three divisions, each consisting of three 
men and four sledges, on which were placed 180 rations 
for men and 1150 for dogs. The provisions of the first 
division would suffice for the whole party for fifteen days 
after leaving the island, when the people of that division 
would return The provisions of the second division 
would supply the two remaining groups for fifteen days 
more ana then suffice to allow its members to return to 
the base, while the third group with their intact store of 
provisions should be able to push on for fifteen days 
more, or forty-five days from the base, before requiring 
to return. 

In some preliminary sledge trips m February a tem¬ 
perature descending to - 52® C. ( - 62° F ) was recorded, 
this being the lower limit of the graduation of the 
minimum thermometer The start for the real attempt 
on the pole was made on March ii, 1900, when the 
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caravan of three parties struck out boldly across the 
sea-ice, bound north, Captain Evenson and two sailors 
accompanying the expedition for two days with a 
thirteenth sledge. The advance at first was slow, on 
account of bad weather and rough ice. On March 22 
the first division, consisting of Lieut Quinni, the guide 
Ollier, and the engineer Stokken, left to return to 
Teplitz Bay. This party has never since been heard of, 
and there is little aoubt that all three have perished 
On March the second group went back, and Captain 
Cagni continued on his way with three companions, 
Italian Alpine guides named Petigax, Fenouillet and 
Canepa By sending back the other parties some days 
earlier than was at first intended he was able to retain 
a larger supply of provisions. Six sledges were taken on, 
and in spite of the difficulties of the way the party made 
excellent progress, and by reducing the rations they were 
able to continue the northward march to 86'® 33' 49'' in 
64® 30' E., which was attained on April 25 The journey 
at times was comparatively easy, the ice in places being 
smooth and covered with firm snow, but frequent pressure- 
ridges had to be surmounted and proved serious obstacles. 
In the latter part of the journey, when the temperature did 
not descend below zero F ahrenheit, lanes of water often 
opened with dangerous suddenness and caused great 
delay, while frequent gales and bad weather of every 
kind were encountered The return journey, with rapidly 
dwindling provisions and diminished strength, was 
extremely laborious and the steady drift of the ice to the 
westward was a very scnous difficulty, and, despite an 
increasing easterly component in the duection of march, 
the first land sighted was Harley and Neale Islands and 
Cape Mill, fifty miles west by south of Teplitz Bay. It 
was June 22 before the base was reached, and Captain 
Cagni had been absent 104 days, making (apart from the 
loss of the three men in the missing party) perhaps the 
most successful sledge journey ever accomplished in the 
Arctic regions, and certainly reaching the highest 
latitude 

The Stella Pohire^ after temporary repairs, was released 
fiom the ice with great difficulty, and only succeeded in 
getting away from Teplitz Day on August 15, after which 
a good passage was made to Norway. 

'1 he results of the expedition are touched on slightly 
Petermann l.and and King Oscar Land, report^ by 
Payer, have been shown not to exist in sight of the posi¬ 
tions assigned to them Cape Fligely (851') is proved to 
be the most northerly point of Franz Josef Land, and 
Cape bherard (Jsborn does not belong to the same island, 
if It has any real existence Doubt is thrown on the 
existence of the islands reported by Wellman north of 
Hvidtenland , but the maps of the Jackson expedition 
appear to have been found accurate so far as they could 
be tested A year’s meteorological and magnetic 
observations were obtained at Teplitz Bay, and gravity 
and tidal observations were also earned out Prince 
Rudolf Island was found to consist entirely of basaltic 
lock Animal life was not found very abundant, polar 
bears being the only common land mammals, .and no new 
birds appear to have been discovered 


HAILSTORM ARTILLERY 

I N the absence of any recognised English equivalent 
for the expressive Gennan term Das Wetterschiessetty 
I have thought it best in the heading of this aiticle to 
avoid a literal translation of it lest it should give rise to 
misunderstanding “ Weather shooting " does not refer 
to any haphazard or empirical attempts to foretell the 
weather, but to a practice which hafe lately come to have 
great vogue in Styna, Italy and elsewhere of firing off 
charges of gunpowder to protect the vineyards against 
injury fiom hail So popular indeed has the practice 
become in some districts that there is danger of the 
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cost of the protection exceeding that of any damage 
likely to be caused by the hail. 

The idea that the weather can be alTected by the dis¬ 
charge of gunpowder is not a new one There have 
been various traditions of rain falling after, and pre¬ 
sumably in consequence of, the cannonade of a battle, 
and I have some recollection of an account in English 
newspapers of an American enterprise for terminating 
a drought by a sufficiency of gunpowder. 

Weather shooting as now practised has, however, a 
more definite purpose than merely causing rain Its 
object IS to prevent the downpour of hail by shooting 
when thunder or hail clouds threaten Even this form 
of the application of gunpowder to the management of 
the weather is by no means new The Meteorolo^ischs 
Zeitschnft of March 1900 states, on the authority of 
Arago, that in the seventeenth century a fleet, anchored 
off Cartagena (South America), dispersed a daily after¬ 
noon thunderstorm by a daily bombardment ; and 
Leonardo da Vinci is said to have asserted that damage 
by hail could be averted by mounting mortars on the 
hills from which the storm-clouds came and shooting at 
them Quite early m the past century the matter was 
taken up in the neighbourhood of Macon, The recent 
development, which has spread very widely, is most con¬ 
spicuously represented by the arrangements of Burger- 
meister Stiger, of Wmdisch-Feistritz, in Styria, where 
they were originally introduced in 1S96 in the form of a 
vine-dressers' volunteer artillery. Batteries of ten heavy 
mortars to take a charge of 120 grammes of powder, served 
by six men each, were placed at twelve separate stations 
within two square kilometres ata high level near Windiscli- 
Feistritz As soon as a downpour of hail threatened, the 
120 mortars were fired ^incessantlyuntil the danger 
was past. The second year thirty-three stations were at 
work, and the third fifty-six It is reported that this 
energetic proceeding has completely protected the re^^ion 
from hail and has mitigated the damage from lightning , 
and as Burgermeister Stiger apparently introduced the 
system as an alternative to covering the district 
with wire of close mesh, the damage must have been 
previously regarded as a serious matter, Other places 
have been less successful, and the Austrian Government 
and local authorities have taken steps to inquire into the 
effeclivencss of the shooiing But the vineyard districts 
are not willing to wait for the report of the inquiry , they 
are satisfied that they only failed because they did not 
shoot early enough or often enough, and only desire to 
shoot more and oftener 

It IS not quite clear how the effects of the shooting 
are manifested In some cases it would appear that the 
shooting dispersed the clouds altogether, m others that it 
caused ram, sometimes heavy rain, sometimes a genial 
and welcome rainfall instead of the malignant pelt of 
the hail 

Dr Pernter, of the Austrian Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, was of the commission appointed to inquire 
into the matter, and in the Septem 1 >er number of the 
Meteoroiogische Zeiischrijt he gives a most interesting 
account of some experiments in connection with the 
inquiry. From that account it appears that there arc 
three forms of apparatus emplovea, differing in size. A 
small cylindrical mortar with a large conical mouthpiece 
IS the general form of the apparatus 

The conical portion of the smallest system (System 
Unger) is 2 metres long, that of the longest (System 
Suschnig) is 4 metres long ; the former takes a charge of 
powder up to about 60 grammes, the latter up to about 
250 grammes. Briefly, the latter is the most effective 
implement, and a charge of I So grammes is the best 
suited for the purpose. 

The effect of the shot is to produce, besides noise, a 
vortex ring of most impressive dimensions and energy. 
It would start with a loud hum and settle down to a 
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whistle. When the gunpowder charge was most suitable, it 
would tear a thick paper screen to pieces at 100 metres 
distance from the mortar and pull the wooden frame¬ 
work of the screen apart and hurl the pieces about. Dr. 
PernteFi indeed, becomes quite eloquent in his description 
of the behaviour of these rings as astonishing physical 
experiments quite apart from any practical interest they 
m^ have as affecting the weather. 

The position of the ring is recognisable by its whistle 
after it has become invisible, and its duration is estimated 
by the duration of the whistling In the firing the rings 
are shot upwards, and it is assumed that the e^ect of the 
shooting depends upon them. 

Dr. Pernter’s experiments were directed mainly towards 
ascertaining the velocity and the length of the path 
of the rings, with the ultimate object of determining 
whether they could reach the levels of the lowest stratum 
of ram cloud Determining the velocities from a very large 
number of experiments with charges of different weight, 
he obtained in the most favourable circumstances 
with the Suschnig apparatus an initial velocity of about 
55 metres a second and a height of 400 metres as the 
extreme probable limit of the best shots. Thus the 
experiments seem to show that the rings would not reach 
the storm-clouds at the 1000-metre level, but as the local 
people were convinced from their own observations that 
the storm-clouds in the neighbourhood of St. Katherem 
(where the experiments took place) were to be found at 
800 metres, and as the shooting-gear was fixed at 
elevations of some 500 metres, it seemed possible that the 
rings might just reach the clouds. 

Such is the result of the investigation, with the addition 
that the smaller apparatus would not carry nearly so far, 
nor would the rings have anything like so much energy 
as those from the larger apparatus, whence it follows 
that if we wish to shoot the clouds effectively we 
must use the largest-sized mortars, taking iSo grammes 
of powder, and we should then be a little uncertain 
whether the ring would travel far enough. 

Various theories have, of course, been suggested to 
account for the protection from hail alleged to be secured 
by this shooting Supersaturated air from which the 
ram 15 liberate, a labile state of atmospheric equi¬ 
librium disturbed by the discharge, globules of over- 
cooled water, still liquid below the freezing-point, which 
would form large hail-drops if they were allowed 10 
coalesce but are solidified separately by the shock, and 
many other suggestions have been put forward as the 
state of things precedent to the hail shower, which is 
disarranged by the shooting There seems, indeed, to 
be a disposition to see what curious conditions our 
present knowledge of the physics of the atmosphere can 
account for, and then wonder whether one of them might 
be the condition of things in a thunder cloud. Theory is 
very much at a disadvantage, because it is not at all clear 
what has to be explained, and it is, indeed, difficult to 
account for facts when we do not know what are the 
facts to be accounted for. 

Dr Hann has suggested, very properly, that the effect 
of shooting upon a winter fog should be ascertained 
There appears to be some evidence that gun-firing clears 
the air of such a fog. But whether theory is to regard 
the noise or the smoke or the energy of the vortex ring 
as the cause of the effect, or whether, indeed, there is 
any effect to be explained, is not yet finally established. 
At the same time, no one is prepared to say that no 
effect 15 possible or is willing to lay claim to sufficient 
knowledge of the conditions of the atmosphere im¬ 
mediately preceding a hailstorm to venture any cate- 
oncal opinion on the various theories The subject was 
rought before the conference of meteorologists last year 
at Paris by several writers, and some additional infor¬ 
mation about It will doubtless appear in the leport of 
that conference when it is published , in the meantime, 
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the prominent meteorologists of the countries where there 
IS a threat popular demand for weather shooting, Styna, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and France, are unanimous 
in the desire that the demand may lead to definite in¬ 
vestigation of the nature of the processes taking place 
m thunderstorms, and especially in the formation of hail, 
which will lead to a real advance m our knowledge of 
these phenomena and will furnish a saiisfactory basis 
for a tneory of weather shooting W N Shaw 


VIR]AMU JONES. 

ET another gap in the front rank of science But 
yesterday it was Fitzgerald, then Rowland, and 
now—Viriamu Jones is dead, the last, like the first, 
especially great in inspiring others 

Son of a working collier, a collier with rare gifts, the 
"poet-preacher” of Wales who thrilled with his silver 
tongue the gathered thousands and moved the multitude 
with his mighty eloquence, Vinamu inherited all those 
qualities which tend to greatness and came into daily 
contact with them in his own home. His very name 
indicated what was expected of him, for “Vinamu” was 
the name of the martyr missionary Williams, rendered 
as best it could be by the Polynesian tongue 
At the earliest permissible age of sixteen, Jones passed 
the London matnculation examination and won the 
scholarship m geology, the subject in which he took his 
degree with first-class honours three years later Mean¬ 
while he was gaming prizes, medals and scholarships at 
University College, London, and was elected Bracken- 
bury scholar at tialliol College, Oxford Going there 
at the age of twenty, he came under the direct influence 
of jowett and commenced that personal friendship which 
influenced his whole life After obtaining a first class m 
mathematical moderations in the final school of mathe¬ 
matics and in the final natural science school, he was 
elected principal and professor of mathematics and physics 
in the Firth College, Sheffield, when only twenty-five 
How he used to laugh because he always knew exactly 
what an examiner wanted , and what a true estimate did 
he form of the poverty of the examination system to lest 
a man's real powers How sympathetic was he when 
one was despondent at the unpractical character of the 
"intellectual miser,” the student who spends his lime 
acquiring and hoarding knowledge without giving the 
world a single new idea of his own His views on edu¬ 
cation were of the broadest , to him the study of Greek 
and Latm, a problem in mathematics, the adjustment of 
a Whitworth measuring machine, were all equally living, 
and in the niceties of all three he showed the same 
absorbing interest, 

No wonder, then, that when the first principal of the 
University College of South Wales had to be appointed 
the council chose the youngest of the thiity applicants 
—for that youngest was Jones in his twenty-seventh 
year. And no appointment ever made was better justified 
The many speeches to his memory, the letters that have 
flowed m from ever)^ side, including one from the King, 
all prove how the work of the principal was appreciated, 
how the man was idolised. 

He placed the University College system of Wales on 
a truly educational and democratic basis, and shaped the 
educational policy of his country by formulating the 
system of secondary education, which fills the gap 
between the primary schools and the colleges, and by 
the part he played in establishing a University for 
Wales. 

The charm of his personality, his magic smile, the 
grace of his diction and his winning persuasiveness 
secured success where others could but court failure 
Some 70,000/. he gathered together for the building 
of the new college, but a free site vias still wanting, 
for this had been refused by the Corporation Iasi 
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summer, when Jones was too ill to be in England. 
Returning, however, in the autumn, he sought an 
interview, as a belated member of the deputation, 
charmed the Corporation into reversing their decision, 
and won for his college a site as a free gift Well might 
Sir William Harcourt, when Chancdlor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, jocularly say that Principal Jones was the 
cleverest beggar he had ever met with, and about the only 
one he could not get nd of without promising to give 
what was asked for 

Deep IS the gratitude the college feels for its first 
principal, sincere is the praise Wales is reverently 
showering on the young first Vice-Chancellor of its 
University. 

During the last few years I saw much of Vinamu 
Jones in connection with the construction of electrical 
standards, and I was always struck with surprise 
at the way in which one who found his greatest re¬ 
laxation in studying the poetry of the most regular and 
attentive of his father's congregation—Robert Browning 
—discussed in detail why be thought the physical theories 
of the day too fanciful, and criticised the modern electrical 
measuring inBtrumcnts for not being constructed on en¬ 
gineering lines. 

His immediate ambition was to provide the National 
Physical Laboratory with electrical standards constructed 
like well-designed engineering machine tools rather than 
the ordinary physical laboratory apparatus, and it wa^ 
towards such an end that his scientific work of recent 
years tended A certain City company had promised 
him the funds for a far more perfect Lorenz apparatus 
than any yet made, and many were our talks about 
its details, how the coil and rotating disc were to be 
horizontal, and the non magnetic driver a turbine, &c 

His first paper on this particular subject of electrical 
standards was published in 1888, and consisted of a de¬ 
termination of the coefficient of mutual induction of a 
circle and coaxial helix in connection with constructing 
the cod of a Lorenz apparatus by winding a single layer 
of wire in a screw thread cut on the surface of a large 
brass cylinder For it seemed probable that with such a 
cod Lord Rayleigh’s formula, which is a first approxima¬ 
tion, would not give a result of sufficient accuracy, and 
Jones succeeded by a method of direct integration in 
obtaining a comparatively simple formula which gave 
the coefficient of mutual induction with greater ac¬ 
curacy, and enabled a single larger cod, the geometry of 
which can be better known than one of many convolutions, 
to be employed In the following year he discussed the 
employment of Lissajous’ figures for determining the rate 
of rotation of the disc of the Lorenz apparatus and of a 
Morse receiver for measuring the periodic time of the 
tuning-fork employed 

In 1890 he announced, at the meeting of the British 
Association at Leeds, that with the use of his specially 
ronstructed Lorenz apparatus the ohm was equal to the 
resistance of 106 307 centimetres of mercury one square 
millimetre in cross-section at C , the complete account 
of the apparatus, its use, the mathematical calculations 
employed and the results obtained being published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of ihe Royal Society for 1H91. 
Three years later he was elected a Fellow of that Society 
Appendix ill. of the 1893 Report of the British Associa¬ 
tion Committee on electrical standards consists of the 
results of his use of the Lorenz apparatus to measure 
directly the value of commercial low resistances of the 
order of I/5000th of an ohm with an accuracy of one 
part in 12,000, as contrasted with the comparison of 
such resistances with a known standard m the ordinary 
ways. Appendix 11, of the 1894 Report deals with a 
determination of the ohm by measuring the absolute 
value of the resistances of a combination of four coils 
which had been compared with the standards of resist¬ 
ance in the Cavendish Laboratory , while in Appendix 11. 
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of the 1897 Report is a full description of the use of a 
Lorenz apparatus (constructed to Jones's designs for the 
McGjll University) in determining the absolute values of 
the same four coils. From this it followed that a Board 
of Trade ohm equalled i 00026 true ohms. 

In the iritenm—VIZ in 1896—he gave an account of 
the correction that would have to be made in consequence 
of a very slight elhpticity of his large brass coil, which 
he found to exist in 1S94, and he showed that his 1900 
value of 106 307 centimetres for the ohm would have to 
be increased to ro6 319 on this account 

The formula developed by him in 1888 for the calcula¬ 
tion of the mutual induction of a circle and a coaxial 
helix, although comparatively simple, in view of the ac¬ 
curacy obtained with its use, led, in reality, to a long 
laborious calculation when employed in practice Conse¬ 
quently he spent some of the leisure of his voyage home 
from Montreal in 1897 in working out a simplification of the 
method previously described and a more general solution 
And the account of this formed the substance of the 
paper he read before the Royal Society m November of 
that year 

Jones' ampere balance, briefly described in Appendix 111 
of the 1898 British Association Report, was designed of 
a form which would readily lend itself to the use of a 
new formula (also developed in the preceding Royal 
Society paper) for the force between a uniform cylin¬ 
drical current sheet and a coaxial helix, which could be 
readily expressed m elliptic integrals 

The liberality of the British Association, and of Sir 
Andrew Noble, will enable his standard ampere balance 
to be realised The love of his friend will accomplish its 
completion 

Through Cardiff's hushed streets, contrasting strangely 
with their noisy traffic of other Saturdays, the long pro¬ 
cession, last week, wended its way. Bright was the van 
with the mounted escort and the firemen's glittering 
helmets, sombre the rear with the girl students in their 
caps and gowns By his father's side, high up on the 
hill overlooking Swansea Bay, we laid him the man of 
high ideals, the man who had lived a long long life though 
dead at the age of forty-five W E A\ RTON 

It was right that one who did so much for the educa¬ 
tional advancement of Wales should be given .1 public 
funeral. A memorial service was held at the Park Hall, 
Cardiff, on Saturday morning , the Bishop of Llandaff 
read the lessons, while the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J Williamson. After the service there was a pro¬ 
cession to the Great Western Railway Station, and the 
gathering included representatives of important municipal 
and public bodies, the University of Wales, the University 
colleges of Wales and other educational authorities and 
institutions. A special tram conveyed the body and the 
mourners to Swansea, where the interment took place, 
the Mayor of Swansea and the members of the Corpora¬ 
tion, as well as representatives of local educational bodies, 
taking part in the mournful ceremony 

NOTES. 

The Royal StKiely announces that it is about to make the 
first award of the Mackinnon research atudenUhip, The 
studentship IS founded under a bequest to the Royal Society 
by the late Sir William Mackinnon, Director General of the 
Medical Department of the Army, of the residue of his estate 
upon trust to be applied for the foundation and endowment of 
such prizes or scholarships for the special purpose of furthering 
natural and physical science, including geology and astronomy, 
and of furthering original research and investigation in pathology 
as the Society may think best and most conducive to the pro¬ 
motion of those sciences and of original discoveries therein The 
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committee appointed by the council of the Royal Society to 
advise upon the best mode of giving effect to the intentions ol 
the testator recommended that the award should be In the 
nature of a studentship for the encouragement of research rather 
than a prize for the reward of past achievements, and that the 
studentship should be devoted to the maintenance of a student 
engaged m such researches as were indicated by the testator. 
The studentship will be awarded this year in one of the biological 
BCiences, including physiology and anatomy, pathology, botany, 
palieontology and zoology ; it will be awarded for one year, but 
will be renewable for a second year The studentship is at 
present of the annual value of 150/, but the awards may be 
multiplied in future, upon the determination of certain out¬ 
standing charges upon the property. Applications must be 
received not later than June 26 by the assistant secretary of the 
Royal Society, from whom further particulars may be obtained 
The gold medal presented biennially by the Pharmaceutical 
Society in memory of Daniel Hanbury, for high excellence m the 
prosecution or promotion of research in connection with the 
chemistry and natural history of drugs, has this year been 
awarded to Dr. George Watt, reporter on economic products 
to the Government of India. Dr. Watt, says the Pharma- 
igufital JoHrnat^ wa.s born at Old Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, on 
April 24, 1851, and was educated at the Grammar School, 
King's College, and Manschal College, Aberdeen, subsequently 
graduating as M U., with first-class honours, in the University 
of Glasgow He became assistant professor of botany at Aber¬ 
deen in 1871, and professor of botany at Calcutta University 
in 1873. His best known work is the " Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India,” but he is also editor of the 
Agricnliural Ledge) ^ and of the report of the Central In¬ 
digenous Drugs Committee of India for 1900, as well as the 
author of reports on the pests and blights of the lea plant, on 
rhea and China grass, on lac and the lac industries of India, and 
on a plague in the betti-nut palms of India He has also pub¬ 
lished a "Flora of Chamba,” a monograph on the Priniulace.ii, 
and other scientific and technical works Dr Watt is still 
engaged in clearing up the difHcuUies that surround the botanical 
sources of aconite roots of Indian commerce, and has only 
recently furnished material for the investigation of kino 

The conditions which will control the aclminiatratiun of Mr, 
Carnegie’s munificent gift to Scottish Universities have now been 
published, and the> remove the difficulties which presented 
themselves when the announcement of the donation was made, 
but no particulars were available as to its allocation The 
annual income from the trust is estimated at 104,000/, and 
iL to be administered by an executive committee of nine 
members, the first committee being constituted as follows — 
The Earl of Elgin, who is to act as chairman, Lord Balfour 
j of Burleigh, Lord Kinnear, Sir Henry E Rohcoe, Mr 
Shaw, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow Two remaining members are to be two of four 
trustees nominated by the University Courts, the members for 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen acting during the first two years, and 
the members for Glasgow and Si Andrews acting during the 
second two years. One-half of the net annual income is to be 
applied towards the improvement and expansion of the Uni¬ 
versities of Scotland in the faculties of science and medicine, 
also for improving and extending the opportunities for scientific 
study and research, and for increasing the facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of history, economics, English literature and 
modern languages, and such other subjects cognate to a technical 
or commercial education as can be brought within the scope of 
the University curriculum The other half of the income, or 
such part thereof as in each year may be found requisite, is to 
be devoted to the payment of the whole or part of the ordinary 
class fees exigible by the Universities from students of Scottish 
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birth or extraction and of sixteen years of age and upwardsi or 
scholars who have given two years' attendance after the age of 
fourteen years at State-aided schools in Scotland, or at such 
other schools and institutions in Scotland as are under the 
inspection of the Scotch Education Department. Any surplus 
remaining in any year from the income applicable to this head 
of expenditure is to be applied to the first head of expenditure 
In the case of schools or institutions in Scotland established to 
provide technical or commercial education, the committee may 
recognise classes which, though outside the present range of the 
University curriculum, can be accepted as doing work of a Uni 
versJty level, and may allow them and the students thereof to par¬ 
ticipate under both heads of the trust deed The benchl of the 
trust IS to be available to students of both sexes The trustees are 
to have full power, by a majority of two-thirds of their number, to 
modify the conditions under which the funds may be applied so 
as to secure that these shall always be applied in the manner 
best adapted to meet the purposes of the donor as is expressed 
in the constitution, according to the changed conditions of (he 
lime 

The new Pathological Institute at the London Hospital will 
be formally opened by Sir Henry Roscoe, vice chancellor of the 
University of London, on Wednesday, July lo, at 3 o'clock 

The American Chemical Society has elected the following 
honorary members —Prof. W Ramsay, Sir Iknry E Roscoe, 
Prof E. Fischer, Ilerlin, Prof A liacycr, Munich, and Prof 
G Lunge, Zurich 

The gentlemen selected by the council of the Royal Society 
for admission as hollows this year were elected at the meeting 
held last week The qualiHcalions of the new hellows were 
given in Nature of May 9 (p 36) 

The sixty ninth annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association will be held at Cheltenham on July 30- August 2 
The president-elect is Dr G. 13 herguson An address in 
medicine will be delivered by Dr J F Goodhart and an 
address in surgery by Sir William Thomson The scienlihc 
business of the meeting will be contlucled m thirteen sections 

Thf establishment of a Ministry of Commerce, under a 
minister of business experience, is being actively urged by the 
Dxny Express. A provisional commilteL has been formed, 
consisting of a large number of Members of Parliament, civic 
authorities, presidents of Chambers of Commerce, and heads of 
important business firms It is proposed lo hold a public meet 
mg in London at an early date, with the object of forming an 
association and generally to take practical steps in the organisa 
lion of the movement 

The Pans correspondent of the 'Eirnes announces that 
M Til Ribot, professor of experimental psychology at the 
College de trance, the founder of the /ieviie Ph%lo\ophu]He and 
the inspirer of an entire generation of students and professoi 
of the new psychology, not only in France but .dl over the 
world, Will retire on a pension, at his own request, at the 
lieginnirt|5 November 

We are informed that, in the unavoidable absence of the 
president of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Mr Alex 
ander Siemens (past president) will, at the unanimous request 
of the council, assume the leadership of the Institution party 
throughout the visit to Germany. Members are reminded that 
their applications for tickets should be forwarded before Saturday 
next, June 15 

According to the latest returns the population of Pans in- ^ 
creased during the last five years by 6*98 per cent. At the last 
census, which was taken at the end of March 1896, the inhabi 
tants numbered 2,536,834 , but at the present time the total is 

2,71 4i068 
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At the annual meeting of the Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
of Vienna, on June l, il was announced that Prof. Eduard 
Suess had been unanimoudy re-elected president for a further 
period of three years Thereupon the Professor delivered his 
presidential address, which contained, amongst other scientific 
statements, some valuable references concerning the life and 
works of the late Prof Max MLlller, of Oxford, who fur many 
years was honorary member of the Akademie Prof. Berthelot, 
of Pans, was nominated honorary member, and the following 
gentlemen were elected as foreign corresponding members — 
Profs Schlcgcl (Leyden), Oppert (Pans), Linde (Munich), 
Relzuis (Stockholm), Kowalesky (St Petersburg) 

By the courtesy of the editor of the Chimist and Drii^s^ist 
we are able to give an illustration of the monument to Pasteur, 
shortly to be erected at Dole, where he was born The statue, 



Muiiiiiiient lo Pdslcur, lo be crtulPil al Dnlc 


the sculptor of which is M Antonin Cailes, is in bronze, and 
stands on a pedestal eight metres high The figures at the base 
ot the monument represent Humanity bringing two children to 
Pasleur, while Science offers him a palm 

The hUitnuan announces that the system of ethuric signal 
ling devised by Sir William Preece has been successfully 
installed for the purpose of placing Rathlin Island in ttJegirijiliic 
communication with Ballycastle, The distance over which the 
signals arc transmitted is about ten miles, as the waves go, and 
the lengths of inductive wire emjdoyed on each side ire one and 
six miles respecLivuly, the shoiter kngih being on the island 
The telephone w'as used as the rccci\er, with Morse signals 
transmitted by means of a “buzzer’—a more rapid if less 
sensitive arrangement (ban the Marconi coherer 

Kfferhing to the death of the ethnologist Dr Arthur 
Hazelms, on May 27, in his sixty-eighth year, the A/JtenaeuM 
says he was the founder of the Klhnographical Noidische 
Museum and of the unique and interesting Skansen, the open- 
air museum in the Zoological Garden of Stockholm, (he result 
of nearly thirty years of labour, where the national life of old 
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Sweden is represented in vivid fashion, not merely by means 
of buildinf^s, but also by the festivals and music of earlier 
limes Dr Hazeliua’s son has, it is stated, been elected to 
succeed him os director of the Nordische Museum 

Thb death is announced of Mr William Walton at Little 
Shclford, near Cambridge He was born m 1813 and gradu 
ated as a member of Trinity College in the mathematical tripos 
of 1836, being eighth wrangler After taking his degree he 
remained at Cambridge and became a successful private tuior 
and lecturer in mathematics He published a considerable 
number of mathematical treatises which for many years were 
used as text-books by students, llis chief works were a treatise I 
in illustration of the principles of theoretical mechanics and a 
volume on the diftcrential calculus I 

An International Fire Prevention Congress met at Berlin last 
week, under the presidency of Count Komarowsky The first 
resolution, which was unanimously carried, was proposed by 
Mr. Kdwin O Sachs, and was in the following terms (1) That ' 
the serious investigation of the fire resistance of malcnala and 
systems of construction should be supported both by the Govern 
ment and local authorities, as well as by those technical societies 
lo whose members the results of such investigations are important 
in the practice of their professions. (2) In view of the fact that 
identical materials and systems of construction are frequently 
employed m different countries, an effort should be made to 
standardise the results obtained from (ire tests in such a manner 
that the investigations made in different countries should be 
compared in a practical manner with due regard to units of 
measurement and temperature 

We regret to see the announcement in the 7 r///« of the death 
of Prof Bleicher, director of the school of pharmacy m the 
Uniiersity of Nancy, and formerly professor of natural history 
at the same school. He was shot by a pharmacist from whom 
a sample of cinchona had been seized for analysis at the school 
This crime has deprived France of one of the scholars who have 
done most to reveal to the world the geological interest of the 
frontier provinces of France Prof Bleicher's “ Lcs ^ osges, 
Le Sol, et Ses Habitants ” is a classical treatise which every 
traveller in Alsace-Lorraine should always carry wUh him 
h very year Prof Bleicher spent his holidays on one or other of 
the slopes of the Vosges, studying the stratifications, the rocks, 
the glacial marks, all the features, in a word, of this interesting 
region, upon which he had published a laxge number of memoirs 
He had begun life as M^decin Major in the French African 
army, but left his work there in 1S77 to become professoral 
Nancy, where he was very popular, often conducting students’ 
scientific expeditions 

The scientific study of plant associations and conditions of 
growth of crops was urged by Mr R Hedger Wallace in a 
lecture delivered at the museum of the Royal Botanic Society 
on Friday last. Sir (ieorge Kekeaich, K C B , being in the 
chair He remarked that commercial crop cultivation os a Sub¬ 
ject correlated the practical details taught by economic geography 
and botany The mapping of plant associations would be of 
service, because wherever a man wishes to cultivate the ground 
a study of its actual fiora is the most trustworthy guide to the 
possibilities of success or failure of new species To the agri¬ 
culturist and horticulturist the characteristics of plant areas are 
better guides than those of climate alone, because in plant dis 
tnbution the influence of soil and drainage is correlated with 
that of climate What are needed, the lecturer staled, are maps 
showing natural plant areas, cultivated crop areas and zones of 
cultivation, distinguished by definite colours like a geological 
map With respect to plant distnbution and zones of cultivation, 
attention was directed to the work that has been done in Oer 
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many, especially by Profs Oscar Dnide and Engelbrecht, The 
botanist who studies the distnbution of plants usually eliminates 
all consideration of the plants that are cultivated by man as 
vitiating his inquiry Engelbrechtj on the other hand, deals 
entirely with the distribution of cultivated plants, though his 
survey is restricted to agricultural and horticultural produce 
grown outside the tropics, To study the commercial crop culti¬ 
vation of a country the geographical conditions should be noted 
Land forms, that is, the relief of the land, have a powerful in¬ 
fluence, indirectly as well os directly, on plants, animals and 
human beings An endeavour should therefore be made to gain 
some idea of what might be termed the climatic control of land 
forms, and the influence of land forms on natural flora and 
culiivated crops 

WiiH reference to the inquiry of a correspondent as to the 
appearance of the Hoopoe on Lundy Island (p 132), Mr 
W H Graham writes from Fowey, Cornwall, “I dare say your 
correspondent would be interested to know that I saw a Hoopoe 
here in 1900, and one has been seen here this year , both were 
seen in the early spring, March, I think Possibly those on 
Lundy Island have crossed from Cornwall " 

The invention of the PouNen telegraphone, a full description 
of which in its latest form we hope shortly to publish, seems to 
have stimulated efforts to replace the wax cjlinder phonograph 
by some more ^satisfactory arrangement. Descriptions of two 
new phonographs have quite recently been published—one the 
invention of Prof Nernst and R. von Lieben, and the other 
invented by E Ruhiner. A full account of Profi Nernst’s 
aTTBngement appears in the Electntian for June 7 The prin¬ 
ciple of which he makes use is the alteration of polarisation 
capacity and surface resistance of a metal used as an electrode 
m an electrolytic bath A copper disc about 3 mm. thick is 
rotated at a fairly high speed, whilst there presses against its 
edge a thin wedge of wood soaked in an electrolyte The 
secondary currents from the induction cod of a microphone trans 
mittcr are caused to pass through this contact and leave a record 
on the edge of the disc on account of the varying amount of 
chemical change produced A telephone receiver is then sub 
stilutcd foT the microphone, a battery being included in the 
circuit, and on again rotating the disc a reproduction of the 
sound IS obtained The best results seem to have been given 
by a solution of potassium zincate, using the edge of the copper 
disc as kathode, the wedge standing m a bath of the solution 
into which a rinc anode dips With this, it is slated, thL 
sounds can be reproduced clearly and distinctly two or three 
hundred times The record can be cleaned off with fine emery 
paper 

Rummer’s phonograph is based on an entirely different pnn 
ciplc, thus making the third new phonographic method worked 
out m the past few months The information at present at hand 
is, however, very scanty, so that we cannot do more than state 
the general claims of the inventor Herr Ruhmer photograph‘>, 
on a moving film, a 5ensiU\e flame which is being affected by 
sound vibrations, and thus obtains on the film a band of varying 
intensity ; light is then projected through this band on to a 
selenium cell which is Included in circuit with a battery and 
telephone The variations In intensity as the film is passed 
before the source uf light cause \ariations in current in the 
telephone circuit which reproduce the original sounds The 
reproduction, it is said, is clearer than in the Foulsen telegra 
phone, and as an additional advantage multiplication of the 
records can be carried out photographically to any desired extent 

During the last few years the Danish Meteorological Institute 
has issued a very useful volume entitled “ Nautical-Meteoro 
logical Annual " That for the year 1900 has just appeared and 
contains a summary of the state of the ice in the Arctic seas for 
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each of the months March to August, with maps Generally 
speaking, there were considerable masses of ice during the 
season 1900 in the nonh-west of Barents Sea, around Spits¬ 
bergen and in the Kara Sea, less than usual between Franz 
Joseph Land and Nova Zembla and on the east coast of Green¬ 
land, while in BafRn Bay and near Labrador the conditions were 
particularly favourable. The volume also contains tables 
showing the diurnal amplitude of the air at the various Danish 
light-vessels, and the surface temperature of the sea m the 
fiorthcrn Atlantic Ocean and Davis Strait The greater part of 
(he work is taken up by carefully compiled tables of general 
ineteorological observations, taken every four hours by the light- 
Iceepers, together with monthly means These form a valuable 
contribution to the meteorological statistics of the northern parts 
of Europe 

M D. Korda announces in the BtilUtm of the French 
rhysical Society that in a fraction of a minute he has succeeded 
in crystallising ferrosilicium in the boUom of a crucible by 
cooling with water The form of the crystals vanes with the 
proportion of silicon—long needles for 10 to 100 of silicon 
(I cjSi), tetrahedra of i to 10 mm length of side for 22 to 2j 
per cent of silicon (FeSi), and laminae of micaceous character 
for 50 per cent, of silicon (FeSij,) Crystals of ferromanganese 
^ir ferrochromium can be similarly formed 

Ur Emilio Oddone describes, in the Rtnduonto of the 
Lombardy Institution, experiments conducted for the purpose of 
di termining the mean coclhcient of transparency of the air over 
distances considerably greattr than those previously experi¬ 
mented on, and he gives examples of the application of this 
method to distances of 45, 85 and 135 kilometres The co- 
cRicients are fairly high, increasing with the distance, and the 
ultimate values aie only slightly less than those coriesponding 
(o vertical vision. From this property, Dr. Oddone thinks it 
poissiblo to calculate approximately the thickness of the atmo¬ 
sphere in the direction of the zenith. 

Tiir Archives of the Ronlgen Ray contains a short pro¬ 
gramme of the Rontgen Exhibition to be held in Hamburg in 
connection with the seventy-third meeting of the Deutscher 
N.iturforscher und Acrzte The scientific part will be in the 
hands of Dr Albers-Schonberg, Dr Walter and Dr Hahn, 
while the literary part will be taken by Messrs Lucas Grafe 
and Sillem. The physical section will include induction coils 
and contact breakers, portable apparatus, tubes, fluorescent 
-screens, operating tables, stereoscopes and other accessories, 
power for working the coils, 8lc , being obtainable at 220 volts 
continuous and 120 volts alternating current The medical 
section will exhibit the latest achievements in radiography and 
(he therapeutic uses of Rontgen rays In addition with the 
above it is mentioned that at a recent sitting of the Prussian 
Kultus Miniatenum the Universities received a grant of 1000/ 
fur additions to the Rontgen ray departments. 

Under the title*'A New Era in Interior Lighting,” Mr 
Charles L Norton writes in the Technology Quarterly advocat¬ 
ing the use of nbbed, corrugated and pnsmatic glass windows for 
diffusing light in the interior of rooms and offices The only 
comment we can make is that as modern civilisation compels 
men to work in dingy offices and factories it has been necessary 
for modem civilisation to devise some means of lessening their 
dinginess, then '* adaptation to environment ” will come in and 
give us a civilised race which actually prefers this kind of 
illumination to that of the good old plate glass window Of 
this tendency Mr. Norton himself affords an instance when he 
expresses the view that it is to be regretted^ but u is certainly 
true, that strong objection is often made to the "shut in ” feeling 
which some people experience in rooms glazed wholly with 
diffusing glass. He also considers it one of the uses of the 
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diffusing window that it allows of the clo-ser approach to one 
another of tall buildings, with a resulting economy of land—and, 
wc should say, an aggravation of the unnatural conditions under 
which human life maintains its unlovely struggle fur existence 
in densely populated centres. 

It IS interesting to notice how the naval architect is becoming 
more and more dependent on a knowledge of applied mathe¬ 
matics and mathematical physics for the solution of the 
problems involved in perfecting the construction of steamships 
It IS only recently that the balancing of marine engines has 
received serious attention, and this problem has brought the 
principles of rigid dynamics as well as Fourier's series under 
the notice of the shipbuilder. But when the parts of an engine 
have been balanced on the hypothesis that they are perfectly 
rigid there still remain the effects of their elasticity to be taken 
into account Mr J. 11 MacAlpine has recently communicated 
to the Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers a 
monograph of 2S8 pages on " Inertia Stres'»es of Elastic Gears ” 
The investigation seems to have been suggested, in the first 
instance, by the defective working of certain forms of valve gear 
While Mr MacAlpine hardly ihinks that the elaborate processes 
of calculation which he gives can be frequently repeated in the 
ordinary course of designing, they might, at least partly, be 
resorted to with advantage and with but little labour, in cases 
where the effect of elasticity seems doubtful Their application 
would have saved many expensive breakdowns in the past, and 
if applied to such cases as the Newark^ where senous trouble 
has arisen, would gradually accumulate a store of valuable data 
which could not fail to be useful 

If we may judge by the Report of the Marlborough College 
Natural History Society for igoo, the issue of the Victoria senes 
of Count) Hisluries is having a good effect on institutions of 
this nature in calling attention to the incompleteness of their 
records of local faunas In this particular instance, the local 
lists of the popular groups of Hymenoptera, I.«pidoptera and 
Coleoptera were found to be well worked up, but those of other 
groups of insects had been much neglected, The editor also 
calls attention to the adi^isability of schoolboys confining their 
attention to a single section of zoology , otherwise, with the 
multitude of other studies and occupations, any real progress is 
impossible 

We regret to learn, from a communication by Mr A. J 
North to the Records of the Australian Museum for 1901, that 
the destruction of native birds in New South Wales is attaining 
alarming proportions After referring to a recent newspaper 
article containing an account of the slaughter of about 250 
lyre birds by one man during a single season, the author dwells 
on the injury done to bird-life in Australia by the growth of 
the great cities and their suburbs and the consequent clear¬ 
ance of Limber and coppices. In Sydney the diminution in 
the number of indigenous birds owing to this cause is bad 
enough, but it is nothing to what has occurred in Melbourne, 
which IS virtually denuded of trees for miles around. But this 
19 by no means all, fur the introduction of foreign mammals has 
played havoc with many kinds of native birds Now that the 
rabbils have been eradicated in many districts the cats intro¬ 
duced to prey upon them have turned their attenlion to the 
birds , and the introduced foxes, in addition to robbing hen- 
yards, destroy hosts of indigenous birds. Neither can the 
sparrow and the starling be exonerated from blame in the 
matter Mr North urges the necessity of the duty of bird- 
prolection being taught in the schools, as in the Umted States 

The significance of spiral swimming—that is to say revoLuLion 
on their own longer axis—by many of the lower organisms, such 
as the Cl 1 late and ffagellate infusorians and volvox, is discussed by 
Dr. H. S Jennings in the May issue of the American Naturalist. 
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The funclion is considerec) lo lie of considerable imporlance. Finnish; and sevenleen have already been published by the 

II has been found lhat Ihe same side of Ihe organiBm is always Finnish Lilerary Society at Helsingfors. 

directed towards the outer side of the spiral. In the cue of .j.„^ Journal of Botany for June gives the more interesting 
spherical organisms like volvox the spiral movement probably contained in the Botanical Exchange Club Report for 1899, 

serves merely to correct any accidental deviationsfrom a straight ^ ^ Linton, 

course ; bul without thii> device many creaiurea would be quite 

unable to steer straight, and many of them would merely de- ^R. F. N Wiliiams has issued a specimen of a Prodro- 
scribe circles without making any forward progress at all “ The Florie Brilannic.T, in which an attempt is made to epitom- 

simple device of revolving in the axis of progression is sur- distinguishing characters of all British species and 

prisingly effective, in that It compensates with absolute precision subspecies of plants, the descriptions being given in Latin, 
for any tendency, or combination of tendencies, to deviate from “ nominative absolute style with separate sentences," 
a straight course in any direction." The Royal Geological Society of Cornwall has lately issued 

its eighly-scvenlh Annual Report, together with the papers read 
Wk have received three specimen numbers of a popular during the isession 1889-1890 {Tratisai/ionj, vol xii part 6) 

Danish illustrated weekly magazine called Frem (Forwards), and Mr J. B Hill, who is engaged on the Geological Survey, has 

devoted to ancient and modern history, archceology, literature brought tlie experience which he gained in Argyllshire to bear 

and science The outer portions of the paper are in quarto, but on the slaty rocks of Cornwall, lie finds the structures there 

ihe inner portion, when cut up, consists of an octavo sheet, to be identical with those of crystalline schists, but the mineral¬ 

isation IS wanting In 



the halmouth district the 
strata have been thrown 
into a scries of isoclinal 
folds accompanied by 
small faults, and further 
minjr structures have 
been set up unljl the 
mass has become full of 
minute folds and thrusts 
These disturbances have 
in Some cases CAUsetl, 
not only severing and 
brecciAlion of the 
bands, but also the round¬ 
ing of fragments so as to 
produce “crush-conglom¬ 
erates ” The author re¬ 
marks lhat had the rocks 
been subjected to these 
stresses at a greater depth 
and below the zone of 
fracture, where they 
would not have been so 
free lo move, ihey would 
have been converted into 
true schists Mr Howard 
Fox gives a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the remarkable 
contorted beds of Gnn- 
walloe, in the Ijzard 


Coniaricd Bedk al J^npye Rjn, Gunwnlloe 


district near Helston, 


containing four pages each of various independent works 
The parts before us, published in September and October, 
1900, include parts of a novel . a translation of Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Henry IV ”, a. work on ancient history by Johan 
Otloscn, with illustrations of buildings, a cross, kc , and a work 
by Levyson on (he human body, with numerous text illustrations, 
and coloured diagrams of the organs of the upper part of the 
body and of the heart The quarto contents of the parts are 
equally varied,and among them we notice articles and illustrations 
relating to the tortoises of the Orinoco, a Khirghis mother and 
children, edible and poisonous fungi, runes, old buildings, gout, 
the Moloch lizard, the Franco German war, China, and the 
Transvaal, &c It la one of the most miscellaneous publications 
which have come under our notice, in some respects resembling 
the old Ptnny Magazvn o{ sixty years ago Apropos of Shake¬ 
speare, we may mention lhat the plays are being translated into 
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logethcrwith an excellent 
photographic plate (which we reproduce by permission of the 
■ Society) The thick pale bands are grits, the thin dark bands are 
1 much squeezed shales, and there are numerous quartz and calcite 
' veins The beds appear to belong to the same group as the Or¬ 
dovician chtrls of Mullion Island In an article on the sequence 
of the Lizard Rocks, Mr. Harford J Lowe brings forward 
evidence to show that the granulilic senes is later than, and 
instrusivc in, the serpentine 

Wp have received the first number of a new holanical journal, 
to be issued at irregular intervals, Bilimcrt Botanual Siudtes^ 
. embracing papers by (he director and associates of Ihe Billmore 
I Herbarium, North Carolina The present number is occupied 
I by five papers on descriptive phanerogamic botany. 

In a new edition of '* Mfidcrn Cremation," which has just 
! been published by Messrs Smith,?Elder and\Co, Sir Henry 
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Thompson adds some important matter to the previous edition, 
and brings the history of the practice of modern cremation up 
to the present time The case for cremation or some method 
of disposing of Che dead other than burial 15 given much sup¬ 
port by the evidence described in this book. The practical 
details given in an Appendix will be of service to people seeking 
informatibn upon the subject. 

Mss5|LS. Dulau and Co. have sent us a copy of their 
various catalogues of zoological and paleontological books and 
pamphlets issued between 1896 and 1901 These, which are 
arranged in subjecisp have been bound together into one volume, 
which will be found of considerable use to the working naturalist 
as a guide to much of the literature of any subject on which he 
may be engaged 

Anew edition, revised and enlarged, of Prof W. C. Unwin's 
‘ ^ Elements of Machine Design " (Part i) has just been pub lished 
by Messrs Longmans, Green and Co The plan and general 
arrangement of the book remain the same as the original, 
published many years ago, but about a hundred pages have 
been added and numerous alterations have been made 

A NEW edition of "Telephone Lines and their Properties," 
by Prof W J, Hopkins, has been published by Messrs Longmans, 
(ireen and Co Among the additions are an account of the 
latest developments m the design of long lines, a chapter on 
"composite" working and wireless telephony, an abstract of 
Dr Pupin’s paper on telephony over cables and long-distance 
nr lines, and a paper on inductive disturViances m telephone 
circuits 

Recent numbers of American geographical journals contain 
much information about Alaska In the May issue of the 
National Geographic Mafazine Mr. Henry Gannett publishes 
an article on the general geography of Alaska The second 
number of Mazama is devoted almost entirely to Alaska , it 
includes an account of the Harnman Alaska Expedition and a 
reproduction and explanation of an Indian map from the 
Chilkaht to the Yukon. Mazama also contains a paper on the 
flora of Mount Rainier, by Prof. C. V Piper 

The value of " The Statesman’s Year Book " (Macmillan and 
Co , Ltd.) can only be rightly appreciated by those who keep the 
annual at hand for ready reference The edition for 1901 has 
nnw appeared, and Dr Scott Keltic and his colleague, Mr 
Kenwick, are^gain to be congratulated upon its publication 
The work is an epitome of political geography, containing the 
essential particulars concerning the constitution, communica¬ 
tions and commerce of every country in the world The changes 
of the past year have necessitated the revision of several parts 
of the book. The Transvaal and the Orange h'rtc State are 
now included m the section on the British Empire, and the 
Australian Commonwealth is described. The results of the 
censuses taken during last year and the early part of this are also 
Riven There are five maps, the first giving a comparative view 
of geographical knowledge and political divisions in iSoo and 
1900, and the second showing the political partition of Europe 
»n the same years The other maps represent railways, navi¬ 
gable waters and steamship routes in North America, South 
America and Australia. The volume now extends to 1^20 
pages, and ought not to be much further increased m size or 
U will lose Its present handy character. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include aChacma Baboon {Cynoiephalusponanus^ ) 
horn South Africa, presented by Mr. Geo. Blay , a Rhesus 
Monkey {Macacm rhesus) from India, presented by the Hon 
Mrs Morrison; a Bonnet Monkey {Macacus shiilus) from 
India, presented by Colonel B. McCalmont , a Pm-tailed 
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Whydah Bird ( ^idua principalis) from West Africa, presented 
by the Hon. Mrs. Parker , two OceUated Sand Skinks [Chal- 
tides ocellalus). South European, presented by Mr W, H, St. 
Quintin ; two Common Vipers ( Vipera betus)^ British, presented 
respectively by Mr Gerald Leighton and Mr, John Wright; a 
White-collared Mangabey {Cercocebns collaris), two Yellow 
Baboons {Cynatephalus babouin) from West Africa, a Yellowish 
Capuchin {Cebus Jlavescens), a Brazilian Tortoise {Testudo 
tahulata) from South America, a Silky Marmoset {Midas 
chrysoleucos) from Rio Madeira, Brazil; two Pinche Monkeys 
{Midas oedipus) from Colombia, a Three-banded Douroucouli 
{Nyctipithecus trlvi^tus) from Guiana, three Serrated Terra¬ 
pins {Ckrysemys senpta) from North Amenca, two Black Tor¬ 
toises ( Testudo ni^a) from the Galapagos, a Black Iguana 
{Mctopocero), cornutus) from the West Indies, a Common 
Chameleon {ChamaeUon vulgaris)^ a Basilisk Chameleon (CAa 
maeleon basiliscus^ from North Africa, a Blue-tongued Cyclodus 
{ 7 iltqua scincoides)^ thirteen Black and Yellow Cyclodus 
{Tihqua nigroAuteus) from Australia, four Green Lizards 
{Iacerta virtdis]^ three Dark Green Snakes {Zaments gemort- 
ensis), three Tessellated Snakes {Tropidonotus (essellatus)^ two 
Esculapian Snakes {Coluber lofigtsslmus)^ ^ Four-lined Snake 
{Coluber quatuorlineatus)^ European ; a Chained Snake {Coluber 
catenijer) from California, deposited ; a Red Deer {Cervns 
elaphus)f born in the Gardens 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Two New Variaiiie Siars —Prof W. Ceraski announces 
m the Astrommisihe Nachrichten (Bil 155, No. 3718) the dis¬ 
covery of two new variables at the Moscow Observatory, The 
measures were obtained from photographs. 

72, 1901 (Lyrs) 

R A Detl 

'9 7 37 01 -P33 10 126 18550 

19 9 1762 +33 14 381 19000 

The brightness vanes from the loth to I2lh magnitude, in 
a period of from o 27-0 8r of a jear At present it is about 
the iilh magnitude, and is increasing. 

73 , 1901 (Scull). 

R A. Dec! 

li in s _ ^ i 

18 46 19 7 -12 46 9 . 1855 0 

This variable is of the Algol type ; normal magnitude about 
90 Its period is about 22 9 hours, and its brightness vanes 
from 9 I to q 6 in five hours There appears to bo evidence of 
twu principal minima separated by a secondary one. 

Unifoh.m Transmission of Asironomica[ Telegrams 
—Prof H Kreulz, of the Central Astronomical Telegraph 
Bureau at Kiel, has issued a circular in several languages sug 
Resting inslruclions for securing the adoption of a uniform sysLern 
lor the transmission of astronomical telegrams from the various 
observatories of Europe to the central bureau for subsequent 
general circulation, 

The code suggested is very similar to that already in use for 
ihc telegrams which have been sent out from Kiel for several 
years past A definite order is agreed on for the descriptive 
items of object, discoverer or observer, Lime, position, magni¬ 
tude, motions and remarks, with a terminal number to control 
the accuracy of the numerical part of the message. In the 
circular issued examples of various possible forms of messages 
are given, both at length and in coda, dealing with the discovery 
of comets or planets, new stars, orbits of comets, ephemendes, 
&c., perusal of which will easily make the scheme clear 

Photography of Corona —In a reprint from a paper read 
before the Photographic Sonety of PhiliHlelphia on March 13, 
igop, Mr. H W, Du Bois draws allenlion to the possibilities of the 
method, outlined by Prof. Nipher, of developing a positive from 
a plate which has received great over exposure, in connection 
With the problem of the daylight observation of the solar corona 
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ELECTROMA ONE TS. 

T N this article it will be shown what a great advantage reaulti 
^ from constructing electro-magnets on scientific principlesp 
instead of making them according to everyday notions, and to 
give an idea which is the best form to adopt for producing very 
strong magnetic fields 

To understand the matter we must first consider the magnetic 
circuit, which is very analogous with the simple electric circuit 
Just as when we have an electric current flowing in a copper 
rod, say, we know that the current is flowing round a complete 
circuit of which the rod forms only a part, so in the case of an 
iron rod magnetised by a current flowing round it, we consider 
that magnetism flows round a complete circuit of which the 
iron rod forms only a part Fig 1 is an ordinary bar electro¬ 
magnet ; and in Fig. 2 n represents a cell and c a a copper rod 
the ends of which are joined by a great many thin wires of high 
resistance. 

Now the flow of current in Fig. 2 is exactly analogous with 
the flow of magnetism in Fig 1 The cell replaces the coil of 



wire on the magnet, for uhereas the cell sends the current in 
Fig 2, the current floi^ing through the coil sends the magnetism 
in Fig. I through the iron rod, corresponding with the copper 
rod, and to complete the magnetic circuit the magnetism passes 
through the air in paths shown by the dotted lines, Fig i, back 
to the south pole of the magnet , so that the magnetic circuit in 
this case is formed partly of iron and partly of air 

The current flowing in ihc coils of wire on the magnet pro¬ 
duces what IB callea a " magnetomotive force,” which is pro¬ 
portional to the cuirent and to the number of turns of wire ; 
and a certain fraction of this quantity is used to send the mag¬ 
netism through the iron rod and the remainder to send it 
through the air, or, in other words, every little piece of the 
magnetic circuit requires a certain magnetomotive force to drive 
the magnetism through it, and the sum of all these, taken all 
round the circuit, is the whole magnetomotive force due to the 
current in the coils , just as a certain part of the electromotive 
force of the cell is used to send the current through the copper 
rod and the remainder to send U through the thin wires forming 
the rest of the circuit In fact, even the law governing the pro¬ 
duction of magnetism in a magnetic circuit is very similar to 
Ohm's law for the flow of current in an electric circuit, namely, 
t.hal the amount of magnetism produced is equal to the magneto¬ 
motive force producing the magnetism, divided by the magnetic 
resistance, or " reluctance,” as it is called, of the entire magnetic 
circuit. Hence, if the amount of magnetism is to be as large as 
possible it is just as important that the reluctance of the entire 
circuit should be small as it is that the current and number of 
turns of wire be large. 

Now the reluctance of any little bit of a magnetic circuit, say 
from S to N, Fig. 1, for example, is proportional to the length 
of the piece, inversely proportional to its cross section, and also 
inverseV proportional to the magnetic conductivity, called per¬ 
meability, of the material. Therefore, to make the reluctance of 
our circuit small, we have to make . (1) its length small, (2) its 
cross section large, (3) and make it of a material whose perme¬ 
ability is as large as possible. 

But the important thing is that the reluctance of the whole of 
the magnetic circuit must L>e small, not only of any particular 
part of It For example, in Fig 1, making the diameter of the 
iron bar large simply makes the reluctance of the circuit from 
5 to N small, while the reluctance of the rest of the circuit, 
from N through the air to S is still very large, because the per¬ 
meability of an 18 very small compared with that of iron Bui 
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if the bar is bent round into a ring, Fig. 3, then the reluctance 
of the whole circuit is reduced, and conscauently a larger 
amount of magnetism will be produced in the oar for the same 
current flowing round it, and the density of the flow—that Is, 
the strength of the magnetic field in the air space—will be very 
much increased 

There seems to be a popular idea that if a magnet is to pro¬ 
duce as strong a flela as possible it must be wound with an 
enormous number of turns of wire and a very large current sent 
round the coils, and that nothing else is of the least consequence. 
The following is a description of a large electro-magnet, made 
only about three years ago, which well illustrates this, It 
formed part of an electneal instrument intended to be used in 
connection with submarine telegraphy, the sole function of the 
magnet being to produce a very strong magnetic field. This 
result was certainly not obtained because it was not properly 
designed. 

The magnet consists of two iron cores, 6 centimetres in 
diameter, each wound with about 1 joo turns of wire, making 
the outside diameter more than 16 centimetres. To illustrate the 



uselessness of this great amount of wire compared with the cross 
section of the iron, it has been found by experiment that if only 
one-third of the ordinary current is sent round the coils the 
strength of the magnetic field is thereby reduced only 15 per 
cent If therefore the magnet had been wound with one-third 
Ihe number of turns the cost of materials would have lieen 
about halved, and the power used to excite it only one-lhird, 
and even a less reduction than 15 per cent, in the strength of 
the field would have resulted 

The cross section of the piece of iron joining the two cores. 
If'* the yoke,” is less than half that of the cores, and conse¬ 
quently the density of the flow of magnetism in the yoke is very 
large, and this means that the yoke will offer a great resistance to 
the magnetism for two reasons (1) because the area is small, 
(2) Because the density being so large the permeability will 
be very small, for the magnetic conductivity gets rapidly less the 
greater the density ; in fact, in this case the reluctance is so 
large that when the magnet is excited with its ordinary working 
current it produces a held of only 7900 C.G.S. units, and it can 
be calculated that the magnetomotive force used to send the 
magnetism through the yoke is then more than four times that 
required for the air gap, whereas m a properly designed 
magnet nearly all the magnetomotive force is used to send the 
magnetism through air gap and pole pieces. Doing what has 
been done here 15 exactly analogous with trying to aend ihe 
strongest current that you can through an electrical apparatus 
by connecting to it the most powerful battery obtainable with 
two very long thin high-resistance wires Analogy, therefore, 
shows us that the cross section of the yoke should have been 
made at least equal to that of the cores. 

In order to see what sort of saving might have been effected, 
I have designed a magnet (Fig 4) to produce the same effect as 
this one. 

It consists of a cast steel ring, rectangular in section, the wire 
being wound on ten bobbins made of thin wrought iron, and 
not straight on the nng, for convenience in winding. 

The design is made by starting with the assumption that a 
magnetic field exists of the strength desired in an air gap of the 
dimensions of the last magnet. Then the flow of mognetisni al 
the section a a, Fig. 4, is calculated, ditto for section b b, where 
it is greater than at a a, by the amount which leaks out of the 
iron between these two sections. Similarly, the flow is ob¬ 
tained at all the sections, cc^ dd, &c , round the circuiti tht 
area of the uon at all these sections being made such that the 
density of flow has a value for which the magnetic conductivity 
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or the cast stceL is high When the density of the flow is found, 
having a previous knowledge of the magnetic quality of the 
steel we can get the permeability for each section. Then the 
product of current, into number of turns of wire, necessary to 
force the mageUsm through all the different sections Into which 
the magnetic circuit has divided can be found, and, adding 
all these together, we can obtain the current that must be sent 
round the magnet a given number of times to produce the 
desired effect. The f^ollowing table gives the flow, density of 
flow, &c., at the different sections (Fig 4), the ampere 
turns/' I e current, into number of turns, given in column 5, 
being for the particular section, together with the similar one, 
on the other side of the ring. 


Action 

at 

1 

1 

Flow of maa 

1 C G S units 

For Magnett Fig. 4 

1 

Ai«»of.eclion, ' n.ns.ly or 

■I'"' CoTin.., 

1 

Current X No 
uf turnq required 
for section 

Ampere turns 




For air gap 6j6o 

na 

32,000 

4 0 

8,000 

\ cry small 

U 

64,000 

7 2 

8,900 

120 

ti 

126,000 

7 2 

17.500 

70 

dfi 

147,000 

1 

12 9 

11,400 

1 130 

t-e 

200,000 

12 9 

15.500 

1 

320 

ff 

225,000 

12 9 

17,500 

140 


249,000 

18 0 

13,800 

160 

hh 

270,000 

1 

18 0 

15,000 

' 170 

n 

1 270,000 

iS 0 

15,000 

Tor\i 

7470 


Column 2 shows what a large amount of magnetism leaks out 
from ihe one side of the ring and passes over to the other, not 
passing through the air gap at all Column 3 shows how the 



Fig 4 —(Scale, quarter full ^ize) 

area of the iron has to be increased, owing^to this leakage, for 
sections further away from the air gap. The current for this 
magnet is to be 5 4 amperes, and this flowing 1,500 times 
round should allow an ample margin to produce the held 
required, 

It is interesting to compare the leading particulars of these 
two magnets. 
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Tab/e compa^ ing Tivo Magnets. 





On^maL 

New design, 




magnet 

Fig 4 

Strength of field, C S units 


7900 ' 

8000 

Leng^ of air gap, cm 



I 1 

1 

Area of air gap, sq cm 



4 

4 

Exciting current, amperes 



1 

1 5 4 

Turns of wire 



3000 1 

1500 

Product of current, into 
turns, ampere turns 
Length of wire, yards 

number 

of 

45,000 

3 ioo 



1140,No II 

450, No 16 

Weight of w'lre, lbs 



, ^39 

i 7 

Weight of iron in magnet, 

lbs 

, 

1 


Total weight, iron and copper, lbs 


' 180 

13 

Cost of iron and copper— 





Iron 2 2(/ per Ib ; 

ir per lb 

copper 

@ 

9 0 

£2 11 0 

Cost of working magnet continuously. 



per year, with current 
Board of Trade unit 

at 6 d 

per 

■£it,o 0 0 

£n 0 0 


Since the magnet was intended Lo w'ork in connection with a 
submarine cable, it is quite safe to say it would require current 
throughout the year, and then, as the above table shows, there 
would be a saving of more than 100/ a year by using the magnet, 
iMg 4, if the current could- be got at 6 d per Board of Trade 
unit—it would, however, very likely cost much more under these 
conditions—to say nothing of the saving in first cost 

Another example of the importance of having suflicient iron 
in the magnetic circuit is afforded by the alterations that were 
made to an electro-magnet belonging to the Central Technical 
College The cross section of its yoke was less than half that 
of the cores, due to the fact that the magnet was made before 
the theory of the magnetic circuit was understood Recently a 
new yoke of proper cross section was made for the magnet, and 
it Was found by experiment before and after the alteration that 
under precisely the same conditions the strength of the field 
had been just doubled simply by adding a few pounds of iron in 
the fight place 

Rut at the same time it should be remembered (hat the mag¬ 
netic properties of different specimens of iron vary enormously, 
and It IS important that any iron which is to be used for a maj^net 
should first be tested Fig 5 shows a very convenient 
apparatus for doing this. It consisrs of a massive iron frame 
into which you can slide a bar of the sample to be tested, the 
bar passing through a thin brass tube on which a known number 
of turns of wire are evenly wound Also a few turns of fine 
wire are wound on the middle of the tube, shown at r. Fig 5, 



Fig 5 


and connected to a ballistic galvanometer A current is sent 
through the large coil, causing magnetism to flow through the 
bar, returning by the massive frame the cross section of which 
IS 80 large that practically the whole of the magnetomotive 
force due to the current is used to send the magnetism through 
the bar ; therefore, dividing the total ampere turns by the length 
of the bar we obtain the ampere turns necessary to send the 
magnetism through one centimetre of that specimen of iron 
Several difleient strengths of current are sent through the mag¬ 
netising coii, and in each case the flow of magnetism produced 
IS measured by suddenly switching olT the current, consequently 
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cauEing the magnetiam pauing through the secondary circuit 
connected to the ballistic galvanometer to rapidly die out, and 
in doing so a quantity of electricity, proportional to the amount 
of magnetiam, IS sent through the galvanometer, thus giving a 
measure of the amount of magnetism Fig 6 shows the 
difference between three specimens of iron—1, cast iron, 11. 
wrought iron. III best cast steel for magnets 
The curves show how rapidly the magnetic resistance of iron 
rises as the density of magnetisation is increased, and therefore 
the ifpportance of not allowing the density to exceed about 



Current inio number of lurni 
Lentjlh of bar, u c 


= Ampere lurns per cm lenglh 


16,000 C G S units These curves are very useful in design¬ 
ing, because from them the ampere turns necessary to produce 
a certain density of magnetisation in a particular kind of iron 
can at once be found It is most important to use the best 
Gteel, such as curve HI, represents, fur making magnets that 
are to produce very strong Helds With regard to what is 
meant by a very strong Held, a Held up to 20,000 C G S 
units IS moderately easily reached Hut at about this limit 
saturation of the iron sets in and it becomes much more 
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difficult to go higher, A Held of jo,ooo units is a very strong 
Held; the cost of the magnet rises very rapidly if a stronger Held 
than this is required. A Held of 40,000 is about the strongest 
Held obtainable To go above this would require such a large 
additional expenditure in materials and power, compared with 
the small increase in the Held, that it is not practical 

Fig 7 shows a photograph of a good type of magnet to 
produce a very intense Held. In this magnet the density 
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of How in the pole pieces 11 very great, so great, 
in fact, that the permeability of the pule pieces is not 
much greater than that of air; consequently a very large 
leakage of magnetism occurs, which makes the calculations 
very laborious An idea of the amount of leakage that 
occurs is got from the fact that >the How of magnetism in 
the lower cylinder, Fig 7, is Hfty times greater than the flow 
across the air gap under working conditions, whereas in 
the case of the magnets of dynamo machines the flow m the 
yoke would net generally be more than l '4 times the flow in 
the air gap, because they produce only relatively weak Heidi of 
about 6000 units Owing to this great leakage the calculations 
cannot be made so accurately for this magnet. Fig. 7, as for 
dynamo magnets. In making the Hnal calculations for this 
magnet it was neceasary to divide the magnetic circuit in the 
pole pieces up into a great many sections, only two millimetres 
apart, Hnding the ampere turns necessary for each section, 
bmuse the density changes so rapidly in the pole pieces, and 
also because the ampere turns required for the pole pieces are 
much greater than those required for the air gap, which 
cannot be helped, because the magnet was designed to pioduce 
a very intense Held in a small air gap 

The following table gives the resuU'i of the Hnal calcula¬ 
tions — 
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This magnet was originally intended to produce a Held of 
35,000 C Cj b units, in an air gap |-inch long, for which the 
aF^ve calculations were made , but they show that the magnet 
will not be able to produce so strong a Held as this, because it is 
wound so that it may be connected straight on to 200-volt 
mains, with all coils in senes, or 100 volt mains with two seU 
of coils in parallel, and then there are 22,400 ampere turns 
available, whereas at least 34,120 are required. 

Recently this magnet was made by the Electric Construction 
Company for the Solar Physics Laboratory, South Kensington, 
and the •strength of the held produced under the conditions 
assumed in the above calculation was found to be 32,000 C G.S 
units, showing that the theoretical calculations agree feirly well 
with practice, considering the very high value of the Held. 

When the length of the aii-gap was reduced to a millimetres, 
and the exciting current doubled, the maximum strength of 
Held allainedp for a short time, was nearly 38,000 C.G.S. units, 
which corresponds to a pull, between the pole pieces, of no less 
than 830 pounds per square inch ' T. L James. 
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SOME RECENT WORK ON DIFFUSIONS 
'T'HE iubject of my lecture u one which, though essentially of 
^ a physical nature, had its origin m what may be regarded 
as a no man’s land, a strip of neutral territory which can be 
claimed exclusively neither oy the physicists nor the biologists 
An attempt to reconcile some apparently contradictory facts 
connected with the nutrition of plants has led, somewhat un¬ 
expectedly, to an extension of the laws of gaseous diffusion, so 
that we shall have to deal with one of those comparatively rare 
cases in which biology has been able to react to some extent on 
physics 

It has long b^en known that the primary source of the carbon 
of all plants is the carbonic acid existing in small quantities in 
ordinary atmospheric air, and that their green parts, more 
e'^pecially the leaves, arc able to utilise the energy of sunlight m 
decomposing the carbonic acid and water and building up Irom 
their elements a whole series of substances, such as sugars and 
starch, which contribute directly to the nutrition uf the plant 
The immediate seat of this synthetic and assimilatory process 
\5 found m the minute green chlorophyll granules which occur 
in great numbers within the cells of the leaf tissue, and one of 
(he first problems to be dealt with in the study of the process is 
to show in what manner the highly dilute carbonic acid of the 
air can gam entry into the leaf with sufhcieni rapidity to supply 
these assimilating centres with material for the necdsi of the 
[)lant 

In a typical leaf, such as is represented in section in the 
diagram, both sides are covered with a cuiicic and epidermis 
pierced at regular intervals on one or both sides with extremely 
minute openings, whose size isca)>able of being regulated accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the plant These are the stomaies 
which open out into a relatively large cavity withm the leaf, 
and this cavity in turn communicates with the numerous and 
roomy air spaces between the cells containing the green chloro¬ 
phyll granutec 

One of the most important funciinns of the slomates is un¬ 
doubtedly to regulate the transpiration of water from the plant, 
but the question of how far these minute openings play a part in 
the interchanges of gases between the interior of the leaf and the i 
outer air has been a subject of very lively controversy. I 

It IS now about thirty years since the eminent hrench chemist, 
boussingault, came to the conclusion that the carbonic acid of 1 
the air gams access to the leaf, not through the stomates^ but 
through the continuous substance of the cuticle and epidermis, 
by a process of osmosis similar to that by which carbonic acid 
iMd been shown by Graham to pass through a thin film of 
india-rubber. 

So convincing did Boussingault’s experiments and arguments 
appear to his contemporaries that this view became an article of 
1 luh for something Iittc a quarter of a century, until, in fact, some 
hve or six years ago, when Mr F brost Blackman took up the 
subject and proceeded most inconsiderately to shatter all the 
mo'it cherished slalcmenLs of our lexl-b<ioks on this question. 

I regret that lime will not allow me to do more than slate the 
general conclusions at which Mr Blackman arrived and which 
may be briefly summarised as follows 

In the first place there is no appreciable passage of atmospheric 
carbonic acid through the surface of a leaf which is naturally 
devoid of sLomates, such, for instance, as the upper surface of a 
normal leaf, which is quite imperforate ; neither is any entry of 
carbonic acid possible when the stomates have been artiJicialiy 
blocked or made to close spontaneously 

In additiLioX to this, if a leaf has sLomales on both surfaces the 
relative in-take of carbonic acid by those surfaces bears a 
distinct relation to the distribution of the stomates 

We can, m fact, no longer doubt that when a leaf is respiring 
or assimilating mere osmosis of carbonic acid through the sub- 
'jtance of the cuticle and epidermis plays little or no part in the 
gaseous exchanges, and that whatever the exact nature of the 
process may be it must be earned on exclusively by the minute 
openings of the stomates 

Since anything like a mass movement of the air through these 
openings is out of the question, we must look to the phenomena 
of diffusion for the true explanation, and especially to that form 
of It which was first described by Graham as freo diffusion^ that 
to say the natural tendency posaeBsed by gaoes or Liquids to 
form a perfect mixture when they are in contact with each other 
nnd there is no partition of any kind between them. 

^ DiKourK delivered at the Royal Inetituiion, Friday, March 22 , by Dr 
Horace T Brown, F H S 
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This spontaneous mixing is quite independent of any currents 
or mass movements of any kind, and is brought about by the 
radual interpenetration of the molecules uf the one gas or liquid 
y the molecules of the other 

As an example of this kind of diffusion I have here a cylinder 
which a few weeks ago was partly filled with 5 per cent gelatine 
solution After the gelatine had set, the cylinder was filled up 
with a highly-coloured solution of a cupper salt, which you 
now see has permeated the jelly to a certain depth There 
has been no mixing of the solutions in the ordinary sense of 
the word, for the gelatine is virtually a solid The eFccl 
has been pioduLcd by the molecules of the coloured copper 
salt, by reason of their rapid movement in all directions, gradu¬ 
ally penetrating into the spaces between the molecules of the 
' gelatine layer Given a sulticicnt length of time and there would 
lie an equal partuion of the coloured substance between Che two 
layers 

Diffusion lakes place, as is well known, much more rapidly 
with gases than with liquids Had our cylinder contained, for 
instance, carbonic acid m the lower half and air in the upper, a 
complete mixing would nave taken place in a comparatively short 
time, even if all convection currents had been prevented, 

The classical researches of Ciraham on the dilTusion of gases 
through thin porous senia esulilished the tjeneral law that the 
ralt ol <lirtusinn of the uitterent gases, under identical conditions, 

I vanes inversely as the square roots of their respective densities 
' Gialiam's resulls, however, only acquaint us with the relativi 
I velocities of diHusion, whereas for ihe particular problem which 
I we have before us wl must know the absolute velocities of 
diffusion under strictly defined conditions 

It IS mainly to the \ lennese school of physicists, and especially 
to Prof Loschmidt, chat we owe our present knowledge of the 
actuil rate of penetration of one gas by another in free diffusion 

By observing the speed witli which dillerent pairs of gases 
spontaneously mix in a tube, Loschmidt was able to deduce 
certun absolute values expressing the velocity of their inter¬ 
penetration 

Some of these results for diflcrent pairs of gases are given m 
the diagram, the la^t column representing the '*conslanL of 
diffusiviiy” expressed in centimetre-gram-second units 

Let us consider the constant fur carbonic acid and air, which 
at o' C. IS ‘142 This means that when air and carbonic acid gas 
are freely diffusing into each other, an amount uf either gas 
corresponding to 142 cubic centimetre will pass in one second 
of time across an area of one square centimetre when the partial 
pressure of the goa vanes by one atmosphere in one centimetre 
of length 

Now when we come to apply these absolute values of dilfusivUy 
to the passage of the extremely dilute CO^ of the air into the leaf 
stomates (whose dimensions can of course be determined), we find 
that free diHusion through these openings is apparently able 
to account for only a portion of the gas which we know must 
enter the leaf, unless we make some extremely improbable 
assumptions as to the very low point at which the partial pressure 
uf the carbonic acid is maintained immediately under the 
apertures 

I shall not, however, trouble you with the calculations on 
which this statement is based, since I prefer to put the matter 
in a more concrete form, which has also the advantage of 
emphasising the extraordinary power which an assimilaling leaf 
possesses of extracting carbonic acid from its i^ufrounding air 

There are two methods by which we can determine the actual 
amount of atmospheric carbonic acid used up by an assimilating 
leaf, one a direct the other an indirect method. 

Part of the apparatus used in the direct method is shown on 
the table 

The leaf, which may be still aUaqhed to the plant, is enclosed 
in a glazed case, through which a measurea current of air is 
drawn of which the carbonic acid content is accurately known 
When the air emerges from the case it tiaases through an ab¬ 
sorption apparatus, which retains th^ywhole of the CO^ left m 
the air after passing over the leaf. This absorbed carbonic 
acid IS determined at the close of the experiment, and we then 
have all the data for estimating the carbonic acid abstracted 
from the air by the leaf. The area of Lfie leaf being known, 
the COj absorbed can be referred to a unit area of leaf and a 
unit time 

By the indirect method, which is due to Sachs, the actual 
increase in dry weight of a given area of an assimilating leaf 
IS determined, and since this increase in weight is due to 
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substances having a definite percentage of carbon a simple calcu¬ 
lation enables us to determine the equivalent amount of carbonic 
acid abstracted from (he air. 

By such methods as this it can be shown that an actively 
assimilating leaf, such as that of the Catalpa tree, in full day¬ 
light, and under favourable conditions of temperature, can take 
in carbonic acid from the air at the rate of about i/ioth cubic 
centimetre per hour for each square centimetre of leaf 

Since there are only about three volumes of carbonic acid in 
10,000 volumes of ordinary air, this must mean that in a single 
hour the under surface of the leaf will take in as much carbonic 
acid as is contained in a column of air about eight feet long, and 
having the same area of cross-section as the leaf 

But this remarkable power of an assimilating leaf will be 
better appreciated if we compare it with a liquid surface of a 
strong solution of caustic alkali, which is known to have such a 
great avidity for carbonic acid 

We can investigate the absorptive power of such solutions for 
ihe carbonic acid of the air under Hxed and controllable condi- 
iions by using a form of apparatus which I have on the table, 
and which can be examined at the close of the lecture It is so 
arranged that an air current of known velocity can be drawn 
over the surface of the absorbing solution which has a known 
area 

When a very low velocity of the air current has been reached 
the amount of absorption becomes constant at ordinary tempera- | 
lures at about 17 c c of carbonic acid per square c m of surface I 
jier hour I 

So we see that a leaf, assimilating under natural conditions, ! 
IS taking in carbonic acid from ihe air more than half as fast as 
a surface of the same area would do if it were wetted with a 1 
constantly renewed film of a strong solution of caustic alkali ! 
submitted to a strong current of air | 

This is in itself a somewhat remarkable conclusion, but what 
are we to say to a proposition which would limit the absorptive 
power of the leaf surface to the extremely small apertures of the 
stomales ? 

In a leaf such as we have been considering, the aggregate 
area of the openings of the stomates, when expanded to their 
widest, amounts to less than one per cent of the total leaf 
surface, so that if the entry of the COg takes place exclusively 
by these openings we must conclude that it goes in more than 
fifty times faster than it would do if the mouth of each one of , 
these minute openings were filled with a constantly renewed 
solution of strong caustic alkali. ' 

Such facts make it difficult unreservedly to accept the view 
that the gaseous exchanges in leaves are really carried on 
exclusively by the stomates, which occupy such a small fraction ' 
of the leaf surface On the other hand, the direct experimental 
evidence in favour of this view is overwhelming, so that we 
apparently find ourselves on the horns ol a dilemma. 

There appeared to be only one way out of ihe difficulty, 
that was to assume that the leaf knows more about the laws of 
free diffusion than we do, and has adapted itself to some 
physical principles which have hitherto escaped notice This 1 
was found to be the case when the structure of the leaf was ' 
reguded as a piece of physical apparatus for promoting rapid ) 
diffusion ' 

1 do not propose to take you through the variou*; and tedious 
stages by which the true explanation was reached, but will 
attempt, as far as possible, to short-circuit the current of the 
ar^ment. 

In the first place I wish to call your attention to a particular 
mode of free diffusion which, in gases, has been out little 
studied, but which has a very direct bearing on diffusion in the 
living leaf, where one of the constituents of the diffusing gases, 
the carbonic acid, is very small in amount compared with the 
others. 

Let us for a moment concentrate our attention on the air 
which is contained in this open glass cylinder, and endeavour 
to picture to our minds the jostling crowds of the perfectly 
elastic molecules of the vanous gases, flying hither and thither 
in all imaginable directions and coming into frequent collision 
with each other and the sides of ihe containing vessel 

Now in this jostling throng there is a certain propoflion of 
molecules of carbonic acidj which we will imagine for the 
moment are distinguished from the molecules of ihe other 
gases by some difference in colour—let us suppose them to be 
£reen. 
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Now further consider a plane surface in the contained air of 
the cylinder; from the dynamical theory of gases it follows 
that in any given interval of time, temperature and pressure 
remaining constant, the same average number of the ‘‘green ’’ 
molecules will cross this imaginary plane in opposite directions, 
and since this will be true for any plane suri^e, no matter 
where we take it within the cylinder, there can be no change 
in the average distribution of the “green” molecules through¬ 
out the cylinder—in other words, no change in any port of the 
cylinder in the composition of the air as regards its carbonic 
acid content 

But now let us imagine that the bottom of the cylinder la 
suddenly made capable of absorbing carbonic acid, say by the 
introduction, without any disturbance of ihe air, of a little solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda or caustic potash The '* green ” molecules 
which now strike the bottom of the cylinder at all imaginable 
angles of incidence will not all rebound as they originally did, 
but will be to a large extent trapped in their to and fro excur- 
Hons, BO that in the very first brief interval of Lime a very thin 
stratum of air, parallel to and immediately above the absorbing 
surface, will be partially freed from its “green" molecules. 

Now consider the kind of exchange of “green” molecules 
which occurs in the next very brief interval of lime between 
this partially depleted layer at the bottom and the one immedi¬ 
ately above it The rate of exchange across the imaginary plane 
dividing these two contiguous layers can no longer be equal and 
opposite since the number of “green” molecules in the upper 
stratum is greater than that in the lower A larger number of 
the “ green ” molecules must consequently pass in a given briet 
interval of lime from the higher to the lower stratum than from 
the lower to the higher; in other words, Ihc ba/ance 0/encAan^'^ 
13 in favour of the Tower layer This state of affairs will rapidly 
propagate itself upw'ards until the mouth of the cylinder 
reached, and, provided the air outside the cylinder is kept of 
the same composition and the absorptive jxDwer of the bottom of 
the cylinder is also kept constant, these uncompensated balances 
of exchange between the imaginary layers may be regarded aa 
consiiluling a steady^iTZf or dnfi of the “green” molecules, 
down the tube towards the absorbent surface 

Although within the column there is this constant flow of car¬ 
bonic aciu molecules in the general direction of the axis of the 
lube, the system as a whole may now be regarded as static 
as long as all the conditions remain unchanged The flow 
IS, then, strictly analogous to the “flow” of heat in a bar of 
metal which is kept with its two ends at a uniform diflerence of 
lemperaLure, or to the flow of electricity in a conductor between 
two regions maintained at a constant dmerence of potenlial, and 
static cliffusion admits of precisely the same simple mathematical 
treatment as these phenomena of conduction of heat or electricity 
when we come to its quantitative study 

In such an imaginary experiment as we have been considering 
It IS clear that the amount of carbonic acid in the air of the 
cylinder musi vary uniformly from a maximum at the top of the 
cylinder to a vanishing point at the bottom, so that if the CO2 
really had the green colour which, for purposes of argument, we 
have attributed to it, the depth of colour of the air column would 
uniformly diminish from lop to bottom. 

This can be illustrated by the diffusion of a coloured cemper 
salt down a gelatine column If this column were cut off just 
where the colour ceases to be perceptible, and the cut end were 
immersed in water to carry off the diffusing salt as fast as iL 
came through the column, then if the upper end of the column 
remained in contact with the coloured copper solution we should 
ultimately get a constant steady flow of the salt down the 
column 

Under these condiiions it can be readilv shown, both experi¬ 
mentally and theoretically, that the actual amount of substance 
diffusing down the column in a given time will, in the first 
place, be directly proportional to the difference id the concen¬ 
tration of the diffusing substance at the two ends of the column ^ 
It will also be directly proportional to the area of cross-section 
of the column, but inversely proportional to its length. 

The fact which for the moment I wish vou to bw in mind is 
that, all other things being the same, tne amount of diffusion 
down a column of this kind vanes directly as the area of ihe 
cross-section of the column. 

This 13 roughly illusuated by these two cylindricai columns 01 
gelatine of different diameters, down which a coloured solution 
has been diffusing for equal limes. 
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The salt has penetrated both columos to the same dep'^h, and 
the f^radation of colour la also the same, a proof that the rates 
of diffusion down the columns must be proportional to their 
areas of cross-section 

But now let us consider what will happen if instead of varying 
the width of the column throughout its entire length we only 
partially obstruct the cylinder somewhere in the Tine of Aow, 
say by means of a thin diaphragm pierced with a single circular 
hole of less diameter than the bore of the tube 

We must resort to experiment to answer this Question. 
Suppose we take a series of exactly similar flasks, such as 1 
have here, and produce a steady flow of atmospheric carlionic 
acid down their necks by partially fllhng each flask with a solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda, the amount of carbonic acid entenng the 
flasks Ixing determined by subsequent titration of the soda 
solution. We can then study the effect produced by partially 
obstructinfj the mouths of the flasks with thin discs of metal or 
celluloid pierced with a single hole of definite size 

The results of a senes of experiments of this kind are given 
in Table 1 , and you will see that under these conditions the 
amounts of carbonic acid diffusing down the cylindrical necks 
m a given time are not proportional to the areas of the aper¬ 
tures, as might reasonably have been expected, but are directly 
proportional to their ihameters 
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This, of course, implies that as we make the aperture smaller 
the flow through a given unit of its area is proportionately 
increased; in other words, the acceleration of flow is mvasely 
proportienai to the diameters of the apertures 

This unexpected fact, which lies at the mot of the whole 
question we are considering to-night, may be experimentally 
illustrated in a variety of ways 

We may, for instance, cause the aqueous vapour of the air to 
diffuse into a similar senes of flasks, using in this case strong 
sulphuric acid as the absorbent, and determining the amount of 
diffusion of the water vapour by weighing the flasks from lime 
to time. You will see from the results of such an experiment 
that the diffusion rales again follow pretty closely the ratios of 
the diameters of the apertures, and are widely divergent from 
the ratios of areas (See Table IT ) 
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This diameter law’' is also applicable to circular liquid 
surfaces, (he amount of absorption or evaporation from such 
surfaces varying, under certain conditions, not in accordance 
with the area oi the surfaces, as might have been expected, but 
with their diameters 

I have here a short burctte-like tube with a wide rim of metal 
round the top. When this tube is completely filled by letting 
in a solution of caustic soda we have a circular surface of the 
solution lying in the sanle plane as the rim. When this has 
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been exposed to the air for a given lime the carbonic acid 
absorbed by the disc of liquid can be determined by drawing off 
and titrating 

If such aWrplive discs of different dimensions are exposed 
to air which is in slight movement^ we shall find that the car¬ 
bonic acid absorbed is proportional to the area of the surface 
The smaller, however, we make the discs, and the greater pre¬ 
cautions we take to keep the air over them perfectly still, the 
nearer do the absorptions become proportional to the diameters, 
(See Table III ) 

There is always, however, more difficulty in obtaining these 
results with plane absorbii^ surfaces than by diffusion through 
a perforated diaphragm. The reason for this will be apparent 
later 

Tahi e III. 
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Caustic Alkali 
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Before entering on an explanation of these facts I wish you to 
note a very important conclusion to be drawn from them, and 
one which readily admits of experimental verification. 

We have seen that when we partially obstruct the diffusive 
flow of a gas or liquid by a thin septum with a single circular 
perforation, the velocity of the flow through each unit area of 
aperture increases as the diameter of the aperture decreases 

One might, therefore, expect that if a number of fine holes 
were suilafily arranged m such a septum, the acceleration of flow 
through the individual holes mi^nt a.ssume such proportions 
that a perforated septum of this kind would exercise liUle or no 
obstruction on the diffusive flow, although in such a case the 
aggregate area of the holes might only represent a small fraction 
of the total area of the obstructing septum. 

Strange and paradoxical as such a conclusion may at first 
sight appear, it will bear the lest of experiment 

I have here a thin film of celluloid; in fact, a piece of the 
ordinary Kodak roller-film This has been perforated with holes 
about 4 millimetre in diameter, arranged at a little more than 
2 5 diameters apart, so that there are just one hundred of such 
perforations on a square centimetre ol area. The clear holes 
represent about l/ioth of the area of the film, 9/ioth of the sieve 
being blocked up with impervious celluloid. 

Here are two columns of gelatine, down which a blue solution 
of copper-ammonium sulphate has been diffusing for equal 
times One of these columns is unobstructed in any way, being 
in direct contact with the coloured liquid In the other case a 
finely perforated celluloid film has been interposed, which has 
the effect of blocking out 9/loths of the cross-section of the 
column You see that, notwithstanding this, there is no appre¬ 
ciable difference in the amounts of coloured salt which have 
diffused in the two cases , the Salt has, in fact, gone through the 
finely-pierced septum as readily as if no obstruction were 
present * 

We find that exactly the same holds good with gaseous 
diffusion. 

If finely perforated septa of this kind are luted on to short 
tubes containing caustic soda and are exposed to still air, the 
amount of carbonic acid difruoing through the holes in the 
diaphrai^ can be compared with the amount Which we know 
would diffuse down the open tube under like conditions. 

Some results of this kind arc given in lable IV. 

1 The celluloid film is lUelf not permexble. 
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Table IV. 


DifTuiian of Atmo&phenc COj through Multiperfnraic Sepia into Tube 
4 c m long Dlameitr of Holes 380111111 
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I muit now a'tk you lo follow me in a somewhat Ihcuretical 
excursion in quest of an explan.ution of these curious facts 
(To he conhnui'J ) 



Dr II M Kyib hu been appointed naturalist to the Marine 
Biological Association and fisheries’ instructor for the county 
of Devon Dr. Kyle is a distinguished graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of St Andrews, having gained the rector's prize for an 
essay on evolution and having held successively the Fisheries’ 
prize, the Berry scholarship (lOO/) and, for three years, the 
Exhibition of iSji scholarship (150/) for original researches 
in connection with the fisheries His studies for seven j^ears 
have been devoted to marine zoology and the scientific treat¬ 
ment of the problems of the fisheries at the chief marine 
laboratories of Europe, including Naples, Plymouth, Ax., and 
both the old laboratory and the new (Gatly) laboratory at St. 
Andrews, where he was trained 

Wr learn from the Berliner IClinisch$ Wochensekrift that 
the second annual congress of the German Association for 
School Hygiene, which was founded about two years ago for 
the purpose of studying and promoting all matters relating to 
health and hygiene in connection with schools, was held at 
Wiesbaden on May 31 The municipal authorities of that city 
placed the “Curhaus" at the disposal of the council of that 
association, where all the olficial meetings were held during 
the congress. The attendance was a large and a representative 
one, and the programme contained many important and highly 
instructive subjects, of which the following may particularly be 
mentioned (l) the new T^russian school reform in relation to 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

OVFORD —The following have been elected public exam¬ 
iners '—Mr U T (ilarehroolv, m \ihysics , Mr P. Elford, in 
chemistry ; Prof 1 ' Gotch, in physutlogy 

The curators of the University Chest have been authorised 
lo spend a sum not exceeding 1400/ in certain extensions of the 
Chemical DcparUiienl which are necessilalcd by the loss of 
the laboratory known as the *' (.laslonbuiy Kitchen ” The 
latter is now required as access Lo ihc new Radcliffe Library 

A proposal to permit candidates for the degree 0/ Bachelor 
of Letters or Science to keeji more than one term of University 
residence in the year by residence during the vacation has been 
rejected 

A proposal lo provide access for wheeled traffic to the Depiart- 
ments of Physiology, Human Anatomy and Pathology at the 
back of the University Museum lias also been rejected owing 
to the opposition <t( those who regard this as an tneroachment 
upon the University Park 

The Junior Scientific Club held their 226lh meeting on 
May 31. A paper was read by E Walla, entitled “The 
Quesi of the Philosopher’s Stone Prof, Silvantis Thompson 
delivered the Doyle Lecture on June 6, on “Magnetism m 
Growth, ” 

Cambridge. —In the mathematical tripos, [larl 1 , the senior 
wrangler is Mr A Brown, of Cams College, a Ferguson student 
from Edinburgh Miss Reynolds, of New'nham, is bracketed 
lUh wrangler. Three names appear in the first class of 

K art 11 . Mr I E Wright, Trinity (senior wrangler 1890), 
Ir T H Havelock, St John's (i5lh wrangler) , and Mr 
J Chadwick, Pembroke (5ih wrangler) Miss W M Hudson, 
Newnham, is m the first division of the first class (bracketed 
8ih wrangler 1S90) 

The professor of pathology announces ten sej^iaratc courses of 
lectures and nraciical work to be given in the long vacation, 
beginning July 8 


Prof. R W. Wood, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed professor of physics in the Johns Hoiikins 
University, m succession to the late Prof HA Rowland. 

We learn from Seienee that the Wisconsin Legislature has 
granted 210,000 dollars to the University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, m addition to the regular income previously derived 
from the State Of this sum 150,000 dollars is for a new build¬ 
ing for the College of Agriculture, which is to house the ad^ 
ministration offices of this department and the experiment 
station as well as the departments of bacteriology and chemistry 
This College also receives 10,000 dollars annual increase to its 
pre«;enl income The College of Engineering receives 30,000 
dollars for equipment of its new building, which was provided by 
the la^t Legislature. also 7500 dollars annual increa<ie in 
income The newly organised School of Commerce secures 
3500 dollars annual increase 
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school-hygiene , (2) the hygienic condition of German schools 
m general, with special reference to that of Wiesbaden ; (3) the 
prevention of infectious diseases regarded from a general point 
of view, with special reference to the spread of tuberculous 
affections amongst school children 

Thk EiludUional New^ of Scotland states that the following 
IS the list of candidates for the chair of natural philosophy in 
Edinburgh University, vacant through the resignation of Prof 
'I Alt —Prof J C. Beattie, South African College, Cape Town , 
Prof (t H. Bryan, F R S , University College, North Wales ; 
Dr Charles Chree, F R.S , National Physical Laboratory, 
Richmond, Dr. Cargill G Knott, University of Edinburgh, 
Prof. J P Kuenen, University College, Dundee, Dr Charles 
11 Lees, Owens College, Manchester , Mr. David B. Mair, 
Civil Service Commission, London ; Prof J A M'ClelUnd, 
University College, Dublin , Prof J G MacGregor, F R.S , 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, USA, I'rof Karl Pearson, 
F R S , University College, London , Mr G F" C Searle, 
Cambridge , Mr ticorge W Walker, Cambridge ; Mr Ciilbeit 
T Walker, Cambridge; Mr C. T. R Wilson, F R.S , 
Cambridge 

Prof Ramsay expressed the views of a number of teachers 
and investigators in the annual oralion delivered by him at 
University College, London, last week, on “The Functions of 
a University ” The essential principle of University work 
should be research. This, said Ptof. Ramsay, should be the 
goal to be clearly kept in view in the philosophical faculties of 
Universities Fie was not one of those who would urge that 
a young man should nut learn a great deal of what had been 
already discovered before he attempted to soar on his own wmgs 
But there was all the difference in the world between the point 
of view of the student who read m order to qualify for an ex¬ 
amination, or to gain a prize or scholarship, and the student 
who read because he knew that thus he would acquire know 
ledge which might be used as a basis of new knowledge It 
was that spirit in which our Universities were so lamentably 
deficient, it was that spirit which had contributed to the success 
of the Teutonic nations, and which was beginning to influence 
the United States A University which did not increase know¬ 
ledge might be a technical school or a coaching establishment, 
but it had no claim to the name University The best way of 
fitting young men for the manifold rec^uiremenis of the Empire 
was lo give them the power of advancing knowledge 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Chemical Society, May 16.—Prof Emerson Reynoldsi 
president, in the chair —The following papers were read *— 
Derivatives of methylfurfural, by 11 J H. Fenton and Miss M. 
Gostling A simple method of obtaining pure methylfurfural is 
described.—Optic;ally active nitrogen compounds and their bear¬ 
ing on the valency of nitrogen; dextro- and Ixvo-a-l^nzyl- 
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phenyMlyVmethylainnioniuin sails, by W. J. Pooe and A W. 
Harvey, The authors have prepared In a state of purity a num¬ 
ber of substances owing their optical activity to the presence of 
an Bsymmetric nitrogen atom ; it is shown Inat d- and /-benzyl- 
phcnylallylmcthylammonium iodides and bromides slowly 
come optically inactive when preserved in chloroform solution. 
- -Reactions of hydroxyoHamides, by R II. Pickard and W 
Carter, Hydroxyoxamide and its phenyl-, tolyl- and naphlhyl 
derivatives give the general reactions of hydroKamic acids and 
are thus quantitatively convertible into substituted biurets and 
allophanates.—The jyw-Lrichlorobiomoarlimes, and chloro- and 
bromo-amino-derivatives of chlorobromoacetanilides. by F U 
Chattaway and K J. P. Orton The authors call attention to 
the great resemblance existing between the two similarly consti¬ 
tuted rym-chlorodibromoanilines, iheir acetylderivatives and 
the two Jj^M-dichlorobromoanillnes respectively,—Replacement 
of broniine by chlorine in anilines, by F. D. Chattaway and 
K, J. P Orton —The absorption spectra of cyanogen com¬ 
pounds, by W. N. Hartley, J J Dobbie and A Lauder An 
examination of the absorption apiectra confirms the view that 
cyanuric acid and methyl cyanurate are similarly constituted, and 
indicates that the relations between melamine and tnethylmel- 
amine are correctly represented by the commonly accepted, 
fi>rmuie —The nutrition of yeast. Part 111 By A L. Stern. 
The author concludes that any increase of nitrogenous or inor¬ 
ganic nutriment beyond a definite limit will not increase either 
ilie amount of nitrogen assimilated by yeast or the weight of the 
yeast , any increase of the added sugar, however, la accom¬ 
panied by an increase both in the amount of nitrogen assimilated 
and in the weight of the yeast. The growth of yeast proceeds 
as long as any sugar remains unfermented and is, during part of 
the fermentation, proportional to the amount of sugar fermented. 
—On the colloid form of piperine, with especial reference to its 
optical refraction and dispeision, by H G Madan On cooling 
piperine, after heating to 180° for an hour, it remains in the 
colloidal state for an indefinite time , the colloid has a high re¬ 
fractive index {flu == I ^184) and exhibits an extraordinanly high 
dispersive power, —Note on pyromucylhydroxamic acid, by 
K H Pickard and A. Neville —The condensation of eihyl- 
phenylketone with benzaldchyde, by K D. Abell Ethyl- 
phenylketone and benzaldehyde condense in presence of sodium 
eihoxide with formation of 1.3-dipheny1-2-methyUrimelhylene 
glycol, bcnzalpropiophenone and 1 j-dimethyl-i j-dibcnzoyl-z 
phenylpropanc —A new method fur the determination of hy¬ 
drolytic dissociation, by K C Farmer The author's method 
of a.sceriaining the extent of hydrolytic dissociation depends 
upon determinations of the free acid or base by distribution 
Ijctween two xolvenU, one of which dissolves only one of ihe 
dissociation products.—The production of some new metallic 
borides, by S A Tucker and H K Moody. Crystalline 
borides having the compositions Zr,IJj, CrB, WD.^ and MojB^ 
arc pre^iared by heating the corresponding metal wuli boron in 
the electric furnace —The action of lead thiocyanate on the 
chlorocarbonales. Part 11. Carboxymelhyl- anj carboxyamyl- 
thiocarbimides and their denvatives, by R. E Doran.—The 
chlorine derivatives of pyridine Part vii Some condensation 
products, by W J Sell and F W Dootson.—The dia/otisalion 
of dmitroanisidine and the constitution of the resulting product, 
by R Meldola and J V Eyre 

Manches'IER 

Literary and Philosophical Society, May 28 —Prof 
Horace Lamb, F.R S., Mce-presidenl, m the chair - The m 
Bucnce of grinding upon the solubility of the lead in lead fnlts, 
by Dr. -T E Thorpe, C B., F R S , and Mr Charles Simmonds 
The pa( 5 er was a criticism of the methods and conclusions con¬ 
tained in a paper by Messrs Jackson and Rich, read before the 
Society in October last The argument of that paper was 
Slated to rest on the assumption that a fritt behaves as a single 
chemical compound—an untenable assumption The theory 
that as a fnlt is dissolved by acid a layer of silica is formed on 
the outside of the particles, protecting them from further action, 
was opposed as not being in accordance with facts which are 
easily demonstrated The particular fritts used by Messrs 
Jackson and Rich in their experiments were of somewhat high 
solubility, and the conclusions arrived at did not hold for those 
of lower solubility, A fine powder was, indeed, somewhat 
more soluble than a coarse one, but the variations of solubility 
of slightly soluble glazes between the limits of fineness occurring 
in actual practice were nf inconsiderable magnitude P'uithcr, 
whether or not the solubility varied to some extent with the 
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fineness, the matter was of no practical consequence, since 
lazes could be obtained, and were in use, which were of the 
nenesa used in working and conformed to the limit of solubility 
suggested by the Home Office In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Burton pointed out that even if grinding only produced—as 
in experiments actually made with fntta of solubility below the 
Home Office standard—variations of solubility of some per 
cent., a fntt not far within the limit would be dangerous m use 
or not according to the fineness of grinding He also denied 
that the more soluble fntta are the aoAer, as alleged by Dr 
Thorpe, but stated that the opposite was the fact He referred 
to the danger of lead poisoning from inhaled lead dust, a matter 
in which solubility m dilute acid did not come into account 
Mr Jackson stated that the finer portions of the fritts dealt with 
by himself and Mr. Rich contained not more but less lead oxide 
than the coarser portions, contrary to the suggestions of Dr 
Thorpe, He mentioned that he had himself found solubilities 
of from below 2 per cent tc about 5 per cent from the same 
fntt at different grindings, the fntt being one which had been 
parsed by Dr Thorpe as within the Home Office limit He 
showed some photographs of glasses acted on by hydroffuortc 
acid, showing crystalline forms suggestive of distinct hetero¬ 
geneity even in the clearest glass, and stated that he had certainly 
not treated the fritts as single chemical substances 
Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, June 5.—M Fouquu in the chair. 
—New researches on the neutralisation of phosphoric acid, by 
M Bcrlhelot When an excess of a solution of lime is added 
to phosphoric acid, the calcium phosphate precipitated has at 
first the compoJiiLion 083(1^04)2, but in presence of an excess of 
lime a more basic salt is gradually formed, which finally approx¬ 
imates to the composition HaP04 2CaO An analogous compound 
has been observed in nature, the oxychloride CaClj, 3CaO 
Similar comjxiunds appear to be formed with baryta —New 
researches on the alloys of gold and silver and of other 
materials arising from Egyptian tombs, by M Berthelot Analyses 
of fragments of gold of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth dynas¬ 
ties, of a supposed perfume, and of acoppier alloy —On the mag¬ 
netic analysis of the radium rays and of the secondary radiation 
provoked by these rays, by M Henn Decqucrel A develop¬ 
ment of the methr>d described in a previous jiaper —The physio¬ 
logical action of the radium rays, by MM IJenn Becquerel and 
P Curie Radiferous barium chloride carried on the arm in a 
thin guttapercha envelope caused at first a reddening of the 
skin resembling a burn, but without pain. After some days the 
area of this increased and the skin was broken, and fifty-two 
days after the action of the rays there atill remained a sore. In 
another ex^icnment with a more active material, the effect of the 
rays was felt through a glass lube containing the material, a box 
and the clothes Inffammation with suppuration was produced 
in this case after only six hours’ exposure to the rays, the wound 
produced not being entirely healed until forty-nine days after 
the exposure —The changes in direciion and ve]i>city of an .nr 
current which haa encountered bodies of divers forms, by 
M Marey —On regressive erosion in the chain of the Andes, 
by M de Lapparent. Owing to the possibility of rapid varia¬ 
tion of the watershed in this region, the line marking the watershed 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, as it exists to day, does 
not constitute a true geographical boundary —On the lellurides 
of gold and silver in the region of IGilgoorlie in Western 
Australia, by M Ad Carnot. Some analyses of the West 
Australian minerals sent to the Tans Exhibition With the ex¬ 
ception of some traces of mercury and copper these are practically 
double tellurides of gold and silver of the type (Au, Ag,)TL,2. 
—On the longitudinal and transversal waves in perfect fluids, 
by M P Duhem —Contnbuliun to the theoretical and ex¬ 
perimental siiidy of liquid veins deformed by obstacles, and on 
the determination of the lines of induction in a magnetic field, 
by Prof H S Hele-Shaw. A description of the author's method 
of photographing stream lines, with three examples. The 
method not only allows of the verification experimentally of 
many of the results deduced theoretically in hydrodynamics, 
but also furnishes a complete solulum of many proLlems of 
practical importance which it is impossifite to attack by mathe¬ 
matical analysis —Determination of the surfaces which are at 
the same lime surfaces of Joachimslhal and surfaces of Wein- 
garten, by M. L Raffy.^Observations on electric resonance m 
rarefied air, by M. Albert Turpain -^The influence of tempera¬ 
ture on the electromotive force nf magnetisation, by M. Kene 
Paillot. Using the method described in a previous paper, it was 
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found that the electromotive force of magnetisaLion of Hoft iron 
increases with the temperature, this variation with the tempera¬ 
ture bein^ greater as the field is more intense With bismuth 
the opposite effect is observed, the electromotive force of mag 
netiution falling off as the temperature is raised —The action of 
the X-rays on conductors and on insulators, by M. J, Semenow 
—On the alloys of aluminium Compounds of aluminium with 
molybdenum, by M. Leon Gmllet By reducing molybdic and 
with a large excess of aluminium three definite compounds were 
obtained corresponding to the formula AI4M0, AlMo, AhMo, 
analyses of which are given —On the alloys of aluminium and 
mamesium, by M bnudouard A set of determinations of the 
melting points of thirteen aluminium magnesium alloys ranging 
from pure aluminium to pure magnesium The curve of results 
presents three minima and two maxima, pointing to the existence 
of two definite compounds, AlMgg and AlMg —On the cellular 
structure of some metals, by M G Cartaud.—Acidimetry of 
phosphoric acid by baryta, strontia and lime, byM J. Cavalier. 
—On the aluminium contained in mineral waters, by M F 
Parmcntier The author points out that in spite of numerous 
analyses of the waters from Fmts Chomel and Grande Grille 
the presence of aluminium in notable quantity has been over¬ 
looked —The action of isobutylene bromide on benzene in pre¬ 
sence of almfiinium chloride, by M F Bodroux The principal 
products are a butyl-benzene and dimethyl-phenyl benzyl- 
methane.—The action of the alkyl malonic esters upon the 
diazoic chlorides, by M (i Favrel Ethyl-methylmalonate, 
treated with a solution of diazobenzene chloride in presence of 
sodium acetate, gives the phenylhydrazone of ethyl pyruvate 
Diuzoparatoluene giveb an analogous reaction.—On a new mode 
of decomposUion of bisulphite derivatives, by MM. P Freundlcr 
and L Bunel Alkaline nitrites may replace the alkaline 
carbonates in this reaction —On the secondary products formed 
in the action of sulphuric acid upon wood charcoal, by M A 
Verneuil The telra-, penta- and hexa-carboxylic acids of 
benzene can be isolated from the residue —On a new greganan 
parasite of the mussel, by M. Louis Leger —On the evha of the 
Ctenophorze and on ciliary insertions in general, by M P 
Vignon.—Experimental researches on the respiration of anne¬ 
lids Study of Spirographu Spaiiattzaniit by M Hounhiol 
—The (lefcnssive or odorous glands of the cockroach, by M K 
Bordas,—On the structure of the shoot in ligneous plants, by 
M Marcel Dubard —On the proportion of water compared 
with the ripening of ligneous plants, by^ M F. Kuvessi —On 
the electrolysis ofanimd tissues, by M l^^douard Branly —The 
sources of iodine in the organism. The biological cycle of this 
metalloid, by M P Bourcet —A method of preparing low 
brewery yeasts fermenting at a high temperature, oy M Georges 
Jacquemin.—The otoliths and audition, by M Pierre Bonnier. 
— A case of inchosporia {pitdra nostras) ob'^erved in France, by 
M Paul Vuillemm —On the thunderstorm in Pans of May 29, 
by ^ J Jaubert. 


DIARY OF SOCIETIES. 

THURSDAY, June 13 

Rovai St 5 CiHTV, Bi 4 30 —Flakenan Lecture Prof Jame> Dewar, F R S 
—The Nadir of Temperature and Allied Problems (i) Physical Propci 
lies of Liquid and Solid Hydr^en , (i) Se|)ariition of Free Hydrogen 
'ind olher Oases from Air; (3) ferine RcKistancc Thermometry nt the 
Boiling Point of Hydri^cn , (4) Experiments on the Liquefaction of 
Helium at the Melting Point of Hydrogen , (5) Pyro Electricity, Phos 
phoreeccnce, 

Mathematical SnciEi it, at 430 —Remarks nii the Quartic Curve 
:iiL 3 p+irtP( 8 y-(-«y 8 a=Q A B Basaei, F R S —^Thc Theory of Cauchy s 
Principal Values, II G H Hardy—The Rational Solutions of the 
Equation i Prof Slaagall—Invariants of Curves on 

the same Surface, m khc Neighbourhood of a Common Tangent Line 
T Stuart 

PRtDAY,}\s^is. 

Royal AfiiaoNOMlCAL Socisiv, at 5—Obxervationsi of Mars made at 
Mr Edward Crosslcy's ObservatuiVi Dermerside, Halifax, during the 
Opposition of igoD-oi J Gledhill —A ModiAed Form of Revolving 
Occuller for Adapiing the Exposure of the Sun's'Corona to its Actinic 
Intensity at all Distances from the Moon s Limb D P Todd —The 
Oxford Determinations of SielUr PeiraUax—Reply lu Prof Turner. Sir 
P Gill—Sun-spoli and Magnetic Disiurbance W Ellis —01 scrvaiions 
of Nova Persei made at Uirr Ca^itle, Parsonstown The Eiirl ofRosse ^ 
Secular Variation in ihe Peruxl of R Catinx ' A W HobertE—The 
Great Comet of es observed ai the Royal Observatory. C^e of 

Good Hope' 5 irD Gill—The Oxford Determinationa of Siellar Paral¬ 
lax—Kurihei Reply to Sir D Gdl H H Turner —Measures of Double 
Stars made a| Mr E Crosiley's Obiervatory Bermerside. Halifax J 
Gledhill —Corrections lo reduce ihe Revised Madras Catalogue of Stars 
for oto ibe Fundamental Catalogue of Auwcri A M W Down¬ 
ing —The Lynda, lyoi April, observed at Cambridge J C W 
Herschcl 
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Physical SociETy, at 5 —On Herr Jahn's Measiirementfi of the Electro¬ 
motive Force of Concentration Cells ; Dr R A Lebfeldt —Exhibition 
of a Set of Specimeniof JenaOlass Prof S P, Thompson, F R.S 

Malacolocical Society, at B.—Notes 'on Anophania, XtsUnm, Nil 
girta and EnpUcta W T Blanford —Pleistocene Shells hither to un¬ 
recorded from the Raised Beach of Perim Island, Red Sea . Rev H 
Ashlngton Bullen —On a Dibranchlate Cephalopod from Ibe London 
Clay of Sheppy , G C Crick.—^i) DeKriptlon of a New Species of 
AcantkockxUs from South Africa , (3) Description of a New Species of 
Helicina from the Pelew Island. E R Sykes —On (he Anatomy of 
Hthx pohtunma, PfeifTer, and its Generic Position in the Ariopnan- 
tins Lieut -Colonel H. H Godwin-Austen 

TUESDAY, June iB 

Zoological Solietv, at B 30 —Observations on some Mimetic Insects 
and Spiders from Borneo and Singapore R Shelford —Further Re¬ 
searches upon the Mollusics of (he Great African Lakes ' J. E S Moore 
—On the Collection! of Birds made by Dr Donaldson Smith In Norihem 
Somali land Dr R Bowdler Sh&rpe 

Mineralogical Society, at B —On ihe Anharinonic Ratio of Four 
Face! in a Zone Alfred Marker —On the Arrangement of the Chemical 
Atom'' in Potassium-Alum and m lome of the Bodies which display 
Tetartohedral Symmetry William Harlow —Remarks on Calaveriie 
Herbert Smith 

Royal Statistical Society, at 5 —The Recent Gold Production of the 
World Wynnard Hooper 

WEDNESDAY, June 19 

•Geological Society, at S —On Intrusive TulT-like Igneous Rockq and 
BTeccia<i m 1 reland J R Kilroe and Alexander McHenry—The Use 
of a Geological Datum Beeby Thompson 

Roval Metforologicai SociUTV, at 4.10 —The Eclipse Cyclone, ihe 
Diurnal Cyclones, and the Cyclones and Anticyclone! of Temperate Lali 
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CHARLES ST JOHN 

Charles St John's Note Books ^ 1846—1853, Invereme^ 
Natrn^ Elgin Edited by Admiral H C St John 
Pp 119 (Edinburgh D Douglag, 1901 ) Price 
7J, hd net 

O many an elderly man, among whose most cherished 
possessions in bygone days was a well thumbed 
ropy of “ Wild Sports in the Highlands " and who now 
from ‘Mife’s passionless stage’’ looks fondly back on the 
imaginations of youth, “St John” is still a magic 
name, awakening, like Campbell’s wild flowers, forgotten 
affections It brings with it a whiff of the smell of fresh 
trout frizzling m the mountain sheilmg, blue with peal 
smoke, and calls up visions of misty moors and tumbling 
rivers, of “ muckle harts,” wild cats and martens, and 
Sweet little islands twice seen in their lakes,” 
gardens of the Hespendes of boyish dreams 
The sportsman-naturalist was a great gre U nephew of 
the namesake to whom Pope dedicated his “Essay on 
I\fan,” the first Lord Rolingbrokc, and began life as a clerk 
in the Treasury A single legend only relating to him 
survives in Whitehall A warrant of some importance 
was wanted, and St John’s chief, remembering that not 
long before it had been given to him to copy, asked him 
for It 

The warrant was not forthcoming, and St John, 
pressed to find it, with a slight stutter, not impossibly 
increased by a little nervousness, apologised “ I put it 
into the fire because it b b boied me ' 

1 he slory may be ni)thicaJ Put as, according to his 
own account, he “ gave notice to quit to pievent a reversal 
of the process,” It is perhaps not uncliai liable to assume 
that he was one of His Majesty’s indiflfcient bargains 
On leaving the Jreasuiy he letired to a sliooiing pm 
perty in the north of Scotland, lent him by a (ousm, and 
shortly afterwardb married a Scotch lady blessed with 
enough of this vvoild’s goods to enable him to enjn> to 
the full a life of busy idleness among red deer and 
salmon 

It was to a chance acquainianre with Mr Cosmo 
Innes, then Sheriff of Moray, and an occasional ton 
tributor to the QunrUrly that thiee generations 

of boys are mainly indebted for “ Natural History and 
Sport in Moray” and the yet more fascinating “Wild 
Sports,” wh^ch has lun through at least seven editions 
Mr Innes was spending an auUnnn holiday on a property 
adjoining the shooting over which bt John was privi 
Icged to wander with rod and gun He had wounded a 
brace of partridges and had followed them fioni the 
island m the Y indhorn where he found them to a turnip 
held on the opposite bank, and was looking for them 
when “ a tall, gentlemanly man ” with a poodle “ with a 
Mephisloplieles face,” got ovei the fence and offered to 
find the birds which he had marked down 

Mr Innea called in his pointers ancf the poodle, “with 
a senes of curious jumps on all fours and pauses between 
to listen,” made short work of the birds—and with this 
introduction a close friendship sprang up between the 
two men 
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It was a few years later, when a day’s cover shooting 
had been spoilt by a Highland downpour, and St John, 
wrapped m a coat of sealskin of his own killing, had 
whiled away a long wet drive home with stones of sport 
and of the ways of birds and beasts he had watched, that 
Mr Innes first suggested the idea that he should publish 
his experiences 

St John was modest, and at first scouted the notion 
that he could write anything worth printing, but he men¬ 
tioned “some old journals” which might, if ever the 
attempt were made, be useful 

The book named above contains these journals, which 
are now published for the first time in the form in which 
they were originally written, by the writer's son, Admiral 
St John 

The cream of the notes was skimmed long ago for the 
two books which established St John’s fame, and though 
well worth printing, their chief interest, for those at least 
who are familiar with them, now lies, perhaps, in the light 
thrown on the secret of the fascination which —in spite of 
the amiable egotism which is apt at times to jar a little— 
those book's possess 

Like White of Selljorne and, on a broader canvas, 
Shakespeare, St John drew diiect from nature 

From a hundred pages, in almost every one of which 
are texts from which a naturalist might preach a sermon, 
it IS not easy to make selections But one or two little 
touches, taken almost at random, are enough to illustrate 
the breezy freshness of his notes 

“The tracks (of otters) which we see,’ he writes, “are 
almost invariably going up the river, showing that the 
animal keeps the course of the stream in her downward 
course , but, on Loming up, frequently leaves the water to 
go a lew yards along^ the bank ” 

Fine swimmer as she is the otter is not a salmon, 
above all such considerations as up stream and down 
stream Again, at the same opening (p 82), 

“ I he bill of the oyster catcher (unlike the highly 
sensitive bills of ducks, woodcock and curlews, which 
patter or hoie in the mud tor small worms, , described 
a few lines earlier) is as hard as ivory at the tip, the 
bird using it more for bicaking open shell fish than for 
digging in the mud ” 

To give only two more quotations (pp 74 and 86), 

“Wild cats are brindled giey, and I have observed 
that domestic cats of that coloui are more inclined to take 
to the woods and hunt foi themselves than olliers ” 

“ It blew a huincane to day from the W N V\ , with 
cold showers 1 saw a seagull caught by the wind in 

the air and turned over five 01 six times before it could 
lefover its balance and get its head to windward ” 

Admiral St John, before piibli:?hing his father’s notes, 
visitetl igain the scenes of his childhood, and has recorded 
his impressions in a short preface, “ Moray Revisited” 

Here, too, as everywhere else in the book, is food for 
thought for .1 naturalist 

Stone walls had given plac^to wire fences , but just 
wheie SIX and thiUy years before, in 1851, he had found 
the nest of a “shoveller,” a bird “not common in the 
locality,” a shoveller with a brood of five “ swam out of the 
tall rushes into the open water ' as he walked down the 
n vci What is the secret of the lasting attraction of certain 
particular spots for ceitain birds ? The little brown headed 
gulls crowd their nests, very inconveniently close together 
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as It seems to i(?norant human beings, in hundreds at one 
small comer only of a roomy island in Scoulton Mere, and 
Sheerwatcrs collect to breed m one only of the hundred 
and dfty islands of the Scilly archipelago. Guillemots, 
identified by peculiar egg markings, lay year after year, 
as Yorkshire cliff climbers agree, " within half an inch” 
of the same spot on the same narrow ledge 

“ Water ouzels,” writes St John (p 55), “come to the 
burns near the sea about the beginning of October. The 
same stones are occupied year after year by these birds ” 

In a Norfolk cover well known to the present writer, if 
there was a woodcock in the neighbourhood one was 
almost always to be found under one particular laurel 
bush. 

Surroundings may completely change without breaking 
the charm Thickknces love open spaces, and as a rule 
nest nowhere else But Prof Newton, in the article on 
migration m his "Dictionary of Birds,” tells of their 
eggs laid in a thick Suffolk cover, in the precise spot 
where years before, when the ground was still an un¬ 
planted heath, birds of the species had been accustomed 
to breed. 

The only thing to be objected to in an otherwise alto¬ 
gether charming book is the paper on which it is printed, 
which (S abominable 

The dazzling gla7e which makes reading by candlelight 
a pain instead of a pleasure is too high a puce to pay 
even for St John’s spirited and witty pen and ink 
sketches 

1 f the use of the highly pressed and metallically polished 
papers which, since the invention of " process blocks,” 
have become fashionable m illustrated magazines is car¬ 
ried much farther—the danger is very real and serious— 
the eyes of the rising generation will fail them long before 
their time 

There is something pathetic in the thought of the 
number of men, younger sons of country gentlemen and 
sons of officers, clergymen and professional men, boin 
with the deepest-seated of aboriginal instincts—the love 
of sport—ingrained in their natures and hi ought up 
among birds' nests and sticklebacks, who find themselves, 
during the best years of their life, cut off from all that is 
most congenial to them and their m.inhood slipping from 
them in the close atmosphere of towns 

A writer who, like Charles St John, can while them 
away from cramping surroundings and keep alive for a 
little longer the ever-receding dream of the good time to 
come some day, is not a man who has lived in vain 

T l)u<FiY Pii.on 

EXERCISES IN N\G/ENE. 

The Su€}H€ of Hygiene^ a Text'book of Labonitory 

Practiic. By Walter C C Fakes, 0 FIi (Camb), 

V C S. Pp XV + 380 (London Methuen and Co, 

1900 ) 

ITFIERTO there has appeared no single text¬ 
book dealing with all the practical laboratory 
work which IS now required from the candidate for the 
Diploma in Public Health” So the author writes in his 
pieface, and the work under review is the result of his 
attempt to Jremedy what he considers to be "a great 
disadvantage,” 
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When It is pointed out that in this manual some five 
subjects are dealt with, each of which has furnished the 
subject-matter of well-known text-books of similar bulk 
to the present volume, it is evident that Mr. Pakes’s 
effort must partake somewhat of the nature of a cram 
book 

“The Science of Hygiene,” we would point out, is far 
too pretentious a title for a small manual which at the 
most affords the student an incomplete digest of a very 
extensive branch of study The inadequacy of treat¬ 
ment would be sufficiently apparent if the different kinds 
of subject-matter were dealt with m good proportion, 
but this is not so, for we find the difficult subject of 
vital statistics disposed of in nineteen pages, ten of 
which are devoted to the construction of a life table, 
with the result that no mention is made of one of the 
most important matters dealt with in vital statistics, 
namely, the rate of infantile mortality ; the subject of 
physics IS dismissed without any mention being made of 
the siphon or of the common pump, the principles of 
which should ceriamly be understood by the public health 
student , and the great and important matter of the 
chemical examination of food is dealt with in Iwenty-eight 
pages Un the other hand, the part of the work dealing 
with microscopy covers eighty-nine pages and i*! by far 
the most complete and best part of the book 

'I he work IS divided into five parts Part i gives an 
outline of bacteriology , the brief directions here given 
are gcneially sufficient if the worker has the advantage 
of a teaiher at hand when he attempts to put them into 
practice, otherwise he will frecjuenily find them in¬ 
sufficient Part 1 deals with micioscopy , the dluslra- 
tioiib aie for the most pait good, but the representations 
of the starches are ciude and unsatisfactoiy No 
drawing is given of Cyclops or of Gammarus Pulex, two 
organisms of far more common occurrence than seveial 
of those dealt with by the writei 

In mounting the starches for microscopical examination 
the student is told to use a '‘steiilised loop” to moisten 
the starch with, and a further iubtance of carelessness is 
the fact that pages illustiating water sediments are 
headed " Intcmal J^arasites ” 

Part 3, which deals with chemistry, also contains 
blemishes With reference to the physical characters of 
water it is said Ihat "if there is any yellowisli or 
brownish colour there will be seme suspicion of sewage 
contamination, unless the water happens to have been 
collected from a peaty sod ” We should have been more 
disposed to warn the student that it is very rare indeed 
for sewage contamination, even when it is very consider¬ 
able, to colour water , iron, on the other hand, is one of 
the more common causes of such coloration 

In the estimation of chlorides the led precipitate of 
chromate of silver is described as " brown.” The method 
described for the "estimation of calcium "will include 
magnesium ; and the "estimation of magnesium,” when 
performed in accordance with the directions given, will 
lead to a very serious under-estimation 

Although the author does not offer " more than a few 
hints to enable those who are not adepts to avoid the 
many pitfalls which await them,” his remarks upon the 
interpretation of the results of the analyses of water are 
faulty in places and would not -^be acceptable to those 
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who are most au towant with this subject. There 
are many indefinite statements such as the following 
“it may happen that a particular geological stratum 
contains a considerable excess of chlorine/’ “ some 
geological strata contain nitrates to some considerable 
degree/’ "speaking as a rule to which there are of 
course notable exceptions, drinking water ought not to 
contain more than o 5 part per [00,000 of nitrir 
nitrogen 

It IS said that a good deep well water often does not 
absorb more oxygen from the permanganate solution (in 
four hours at 27" C ) than o 00r grin per 100,000 
Surely such deep well waters must be very exceptional 

A sample of upland surface water is given with 007 of 
free ammonia, o 2 of albuminoid ammonia and o'i2 of 
oxygen absorbed, and with total solids amounting to 
2 8 in parts per 100,000, and one of subsoil water with 
free ammonia o I2, albuminoid ammonia 0033, 
oxygen absorbed o 52, without any indication of the fact 
that these waters are grossly polluted 

Part 3 also deals with the analyses of sewage, sewage 
effluents and food In examining sewage, the student is 
adMsed that it often happens when 10 or 20 cc of 
sewage are added to 500 l c of ammonia fice water, 
that twelve or fourteen Nessler glasses of distillate are 
collected before the yield of albuminoid ammonia ceases 
This IS surely a singular experience Working at such 
dilutions and under the directions given by the author, 
It would be extremely rare that more than hve or six 
Nesbler glasses would be required, moreover, fourteen 
Messier glasses would liold 700 cubic centirneties of 
distillate, and how is the student to collect this fioni 
only some 500 cubic centimetres of liquid in the boding 
flask ^ 

On the subject of food analysis we aie informed that 
analysts of repute obtain the specific giavily of milk by 
ucighing with the specific giavity bottle If this is so, 
surely there must be few analysts of repute m this 
country, The aveiage amount of water m buUer is put 
at 8 55 per cent, which is too low , and it is stated that 
no butter should be condemned as adulterated with water 
unless It contains less than So per cent of fat , whereas 
the limit of water accepted by the Society of Public 
Analysts is 16 per cent. It is said that "in a normal 
sample of bread there is as muth alum as silica, ' and 
that “ the weight of silica found must therefore be de¬ 
ducted from the amount of alum found, and any excess 
will represent added alum " As a matter of fact alum 
IS never fgund m pine bread, nor is it coriect to stale 
that therets as much alumina as silica in normal bread 

That the alcohol of wine and beer is determined 
exactly as in the case of spirits is a bald statement the 
insufficiency of which will be manifest to the student 
when, for instance, he first essays an estimation of the 
alcohol in beer Doubtless by a printer's error " the 

laitic Peninsular" is referred to on p 152, while the 
atomic weight of silver 13 given as 107 7 on p. 19!, and 
as loS o in the appendix 

It must be said, then, that the volume is on the whole 
an unsatisfactory cne, in which most of the subjects are 
dealt with, not only inadequately, but sometimes faultily, 
owing to the attempt to compress too much matter into 
too small a space. 
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The subjects of bacteriology, public health, chemical 
work, physics and vital statistics have, as a matter of 
fact, all been dealt with m practical manuals m such a 
manner that the serious student will not find much use 
for the book under review. 

PUBLIC WATER-SUPPLIES. 

Public Water-Supplies RequirementSy Resources^ and 

the Construction of Worlf By F. E Turneaure, C.E , 
and H L Russell, Ph D Pp. xiv + 746 (New York 
John Wiley and Sons, 1901 London Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd) 

ATER-SUPPLY is unquestionably one of the most 
important branches of civil engineering m the 
present day, owing to the widespread nature of the de¬ 
mands for it, the great value attached to a pure supply, 
resulting from the progress of sanitary science, and the 
increasing difficulty, in populous countries, of obtaining 
an unpolluted and adequate supply. This book has been 
prepared with the object of supplying the needs of 
teachers and students in technical schools , and the 
greater portion of it is based on the experience of the 
first named authoi in teaching the subject for many years, 
which forms one branch of his courses of lectures in the 
University of Wisconsin A novel feature in this volume 
IS the conjunction of an engineer and a chemist in its 
piodiiction, thereby enabling the engineering and bacter¬ 
iological aspects of ihe question to be dealt with respec¬ 
tively by very competent experts , whilst a chapter on 
pumping machinery is conlubuted by another engineer 
h undainental piinciples have been given more promin¬ 
ence than details of constiuction, though these latter 
have been hugely made use of to illustrate the principles 
involved and dilTeiences m the conditions, and a con¬ 
siderable space has been devoted to the quality and puri¬ 
fication of water-supplies, constituting'^ such important 
considerations fiom a sanitary point of view, and also to 
tlic questions connected with ground-water The com- 
piehcnsive scope of the book, and its exhaustive, though 
concise, treatment ol the subject are most effectively 
illustrated by a lefcrence to the headings of the twenly- 
nme chapteis into which the book is divided 

The subject is opened by an introductory chaplei 
giving a very biief historical sketch, from Che earliest 
limes, of the development of watei-supplies, and a state¬ 
ment of the value and importance of a public watei-supply 
foi domestic, commeicial and public uses The book 15 
then divided into two parts, the first dealing with “ Rc- 
quiiements and Resources/’and the second wiili“The 
Construction of Water-Works," in nine and nineteen 
chapters respectively The first part is subdivided into 
two sections, with the respective headings, ‘'Quantity of 
Water Requiied Sources of Supply,” and “Quality of 
Water Supplies," occupying six and tliree chapters re¬ 
spectively. The first section comprises the quantity of 
water required, sources of supply, rainfall, evaporation 
and percolation, flow of streams, and ground-water, 
whilst the second section deals with the examination of 
water-supplies, the quality of water, and communicable 
diseases and water-supplies The second part of the 
book, which is devoted to construction, after two intro¬ 
ductory chapters dealing with generalities pertaining 
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waier-works construction and hydraulics, is subdivided 
into three sections, treatin^^ successively of works for the 
collection, purification and distribution of water, in sik, 
five and six chapters respectively. The works for the 
collection of water comprise river and canal intakes, the 
collection of ground-water, impounding reservoirs, earthen 
dams, masonry dams, and timber, steel, and loosc-rock 
dams , the section 1 elating to works for the purification 
of water includes the objects and methods of purification, 
sedimentation, sand filtration, mechanical filtration and 
iniscell.ineous puiification processes, and the section 
dealing with the distiibuLion of watei describes systems of 
pipes for con\ eying water, conduits and pipe lines, pump¬ 
ing machinery, distributing and equalising^ reseivoiis, 
the distributing system and operation and maintenance. 

From this summary of the contents it viil be seen that 
all the principal pioblcms and works relating to water- 
supplies are duly consideied in succession , whilst in 
several rhapteis the careful classification of the sub¬ 
jects IS earned a step fuiiher, by the consideration of 
different branches of the subject to which the chapter 
IS devoted, under separate headings , and the purport 
of every main paragraph is clearly indicated by a bhrek- 
letter heading ^^Oleover, the descriptions are illus¬ 
trated by two bundled and Lhiit>-nne figures m the text , 
and the quest for further information is greatly facili¬ 
tated by a list .it the end of each chapter of the prin¬ 
cipal publications on the special subject treated of in 
the chapter Naturally, on such a subject as masonry 
dams, for instance, more p.irticulars might be desired 
than ran be compressed into twenty-two pages, espe¬ 
cially as a considerable portion of this limited space is 
occupied by cross sections of notable dams, and in 
this case the list at the end of the rhaptei contains 
fifty-two references to books, pamphlets, and peiiodicals 
desciibing masonry dams, and six references in addi¬ 
tion to failures of these dams , whilst at the end of the 
chapter on earthen dams there lire twenty-seven refer¬ 
ences to descriptions of such dams, and eleven to then 
failures The book, indeed, dwells rather upon general 
principles and problems than on dcsciiptions of svorks, 
except in smaller print by way of illustration, .and re¬ 
liance IS placed mainly on the consultation of the pub¬ 
lications gi\en in the list for infoimation about details 
of woik*: A sound groundwoik 15 presented to the 

student in a concise form, w'Uh reference to the consider¬ 
ations affecting the sources and quality of w.iter, and the 
nature of the works carried out lor the collection, purifi¬ 
cation, and distribution of water supplies , and it is ex¬ 
pected that he will add to his knowledge thus acquired 
by the aid of the authorities indicated, and the teachings 
of experience This volume, moreover, though specially 
valuable to students, should also prove useful to experi¬ 
enced engineers, owing to the excellent classification of 
subjects, the amount of information collected within its 
pages, and the lists of publications on the various sub¬ 
jects , and whilst engineers will derive special benefit 
from the full chemical consideration of the quality of 
water, the diseases transmissible by it, and its purification, 
chemists interested in water-supplies may gam some 
advantage from the clear and concise explanations given 
of the engineering problems and works relating to water- 
luppl)- 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Leiifadcn der Wct/erktmde Gemcinverstandluk bear- 
beitii Von Dr R Rornslein, Professor an der Konigl. 
landwiithschafilichen Hochschule zu Berlin. Pp 
vm+i8i (Braunschweig Vieweg und Sohn, 1901 ) 

It is one of the peculiarities of foreign countries that 
they have professors of meteorology in their universities 
and departmental colleges, and the book before us 
reminds us of that fact. It is a professor’s book. It 
gives a survey of the present state of knowledge of the 
subject m a form suitable for presentation to a class of 
intelligent and educated students The arrangement of 
the text IS systematic and methodical, not historical. It 
begins with the composition of the atmosphere, and then 
deals vmUi the elements of climate, namely, temperature, 
moisture, cloud .and precipitation Then it passes on to 
I considei pressure and its relation to wind and weather, 
.and concludes with an account of the weather services of 
dififerent countries It is gemcinverstandhch in the 
sense that the special application of mathematics to 
meieoiology is not treated in detail Instruments are 
referred to and described, but the details of the process 
of obseiv.ition and instructions for observers are not 
considered 

Within the hrmts indicated the w'ork is quite success¬ 
ful The most recent developments of the science arc 
appropriately leferred to The portions dealing w'lth 
thunderstorms and with weather types are especially 
satisfactoiy sections, and all the different parts are 
effective .incl concise The mnie experienced students 
of the subject will find the references to original sources 
of mfoim.ition collected together at the end of the book 
especially useful They form a short but compiehensive 
bibliography of the most important recent work on 
meteorology They follow the anangement of the text, 
but the exi client alphabetical index to the book makes it 
easy to look out a leference either to a subject or an 
author One misses from the index the names of some 
prominent .American meteorologists, and there arc several 
tlcpaitmenis of the science which are only lightly treated , 
but, as alieacly stated, the book i? a professor's presenta- 
lion of the subject, and is not intended to be exhaustive 
The fkissifif ation of clouds is the international one, 
undei which clouds of certain types are assigned to 
certain hmiis of height The nine plates of cloud forms 
are excellent reproductions from the International Cloud 
Atlas In other lespCf ts also the book is well illustrated, 
and the print and binding are good 

Myths of Greete explained ami dated. An Embalmed 
History from Uranus to Perseus., imiuding the EUii- 
sintan Mysteries and the Olympic Games By George 
St. Clair. 2 vols Fp 796 (London Williams and 
Norgate, 1901.) Fnce 161 

Wb do not understand what Mr St Clair means by an 
“embalmed histoiy,” and we do not think that the work 
which he calls by this strange title will be of the least 
use either to aicha?ologists or ethnologists. Mr. St Clair 
starts with the preconceived notion that all myths are of 
astronomical origin, and argues on the basis of this pre¬ 
conception, p 38, “The voyage of the Argonauts 
was an astronomic quest, as we must surely recognise 
as soon as we learn that the golden fleece which they 
sought belonged to the Ram of the Zodiac *’( 1 ) The 
rest of the book is mostly in this strain The 
author cannot prove Hera, Leto, Artemis, Hades, 
Hephaistos or Dionysos to be astronomical, so calmly 
says (p 37) “The shifting of pole and equinox and 
the sponging-out of constellations—which may have been 
required by calendar-reforms—have made the mythology 
to appear less astronomical than it was. . . . Most 
likely many of the Greek divinities may still be found in 
the sky, under some alias or disguise." And so forth. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\The Editor does not hold himself tesponsihle foi opinions ex¬ 
pressed hy his correspondents Neither tan he undeiiake 
to leturtii or to co? respond with the ivtitcis of rt/ei/et 
r/ionvsct tpts intended foi thn or any otiur pait of Nai L rl. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous loinmunnatwns j 

Does Chemical Tranaformaiion Influence Weight? 

Carbfut experiments by Heydweiller, published in the last 
number of Drude’s(vol v p 394), lead their author 
to the conclusion that in certain cases chemical action is accom¬ 
panied by a minute, but real, alteration of weight. The chemical 
actions here involved must be regarded as very mild ones, e ^ 
the mere dissolution of cupric sulphate in water, or the substi¬ 
tution of iron for copper in that salt 

The evidence for the reality of these changes, which amount 
to 0 2 or 0'3 mg , and are accordingly well within the powers 
of a good balance to demonstrate, will need careful scrutiny , 
but It may not lie premature to consider what is involved in 
the acceptance of it The first question which arises is—does 
the mass change as well as the weight ? The alfirmative answer, 
although perhaps not absolutely inconsistent with any well 
ascertained fact, will certainly be admitted with reluctance The 
alternative—that mass and weight are not always in proportion 
—involves the conclusion, in contradiclinn to Newton, that the 
length of the seconds* pendulum at a given place depends upon 
the material of which the bob is composed Newton's experi¬ 
ment was re[jeated by Bessel, who tried a number of metals, iii- 
cluding gold, silver, lead, iron, zinc, as well as marble .ind quart?, 
ami whose conclusion was that the length of the seconds' pen 
dulum formed of these materials did not vary hy one part m 
( 3 o,ooo At the present day it might be possible to inipro\c 
even upon Bessel, or at any rale to include more diverse "^ub 
stances in the comparisons , but in any case the accuracy obtain¬ 
able would fall much short of that realised in weighings 

As regards Ilej'dweiller’s experiments themselves, there is 
one suggestion which 1 may make as to a possible "ource of 
error Is the chemical action sufhcicnily in abeyance at the 
time of the first weighing ? If there is copper sulphate in one 
branch of an inverted U and water m the other, the equilibrium 
can hardly be complete The water all the time tends Lu distil 
over into the salt, and any such distillation must be attended 
by thermal effects which would interfere with the accuracy of 
(he weighing Ka\ i kk.h 

June 11 

The National Antarctic Expedition 

In consequence of a cable received yesterday from Londuni 
telling me that the instructions for the conduct of the Nationa 
Antarctic Expedition that had been passed by the Joint CoiiiiiiiUee 
of the Royal Society and the Royal fjeograplucal Society ha^c 
been greatly altered, I feel it my duty lu resign the post of 
head of the civilian scientific staff of the cxpedinon, which I 
had provisionally accepted The organisation of the exj)ediiion 
now passed leaves the head of the civilian scientific start 
nominally responsible for most of the scientific work of the 
expedition, but gives him no power to secure the performance 
of the scientific part of the programme 

The responsibility for my withdrawal at so late a date rests 
With tho 9 e"^ho have delayed until now the settlement of the 
programme and organisation of the expedition, which should 
both have been decided, as I understood they had been, before 
the ship and must of the equipment had been ordered 

I trust the protest of my withdrawal will secure to my sue 
cessoT more lavourable conditions of work than the altered 
instructions would have given me 
University, Melbourne, May 4 J W Gkm.orv 


The Settlement of Solid Matter in Fresh and 
Salt Water 

Since the publication of the report of Mr ShdelP on the 
deposits of the Mississippi della, conUimiig the remarkable 
statement (hat while the deposit contained in the river water 
of the Mississippi took from ten to fourteen days to settle, with 
solutions of salt, sea water or sulphuric acid the water became 
hmpid in from fourteen to eighteen hours, it has generally been 

^ Report on the Miuisatppi River by Huinphre)S and Abbott, iB(if 
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taken as an accepted fact that alluvial matter settles more 
rapidly m salt than in fresh water, Sir Archibald Geikie, in 
his “Text-book of Geology." endorses this theory, and in a 
recent article in the American Engineering Magazine on the 
transportation of solid matter by rivers, Mr. Starling, one of the 
Government river engineers, states that a small quantity of salt 
or other foreign material dissolved in waler will diminish the 
suspending power and increase the rapidity of subsidence to a 
marked degree, sometimes even many hundred fold 

On the face of it the result naturally expected would be, that 
as sea water is of greater specific gravity than fresh water, and 
more viscous, the grains of solid matter would sink more slowly 
in salt than in fresh water. The very great distance over which 
solid mailer brought down by rivers remains in suspension after 
rciiching the sea, extending from six miles from the mouth of the 
Rhone to ihiriy-five from ihe outlet of the Nile, up to 300 miles 
ov er which I he sea water is stated to be discoloured by the 
illlucnt of the Amayon, appears 10 indicate that salt water is 
capable of retaining solid matter in suspension for a longer lime 
ihin fresh water 

Kxjierinients made by Mr Vernon Harcourt with alluvial 
matter placed in suspension in sea water and fresh water, and in 
solutions containing different strengths of salt and other foreign 
material, althuugli not of a conclusive character, show that there 
is little difference between the rate of dejposit m sea or in fresh 
water Of samples from different estuaries which were allowed 
Lo Settle in sea water and pond water reaiiectively, the particles 
of the former took about 9 per cent mtirc Lime to subside than 
the fatter The general conclusion he arrived at was that, 
though sea water promotes the deposit of “very light clayey 
matter contained in river silt under favourable conditions, there 
are no grounds for regarding it as exercising the very preponder¬ 
ating inrtuence on the formation of deltas attributed lo it by 
geologists ” ^ 

The writer some lime ago investigated this subject in connec¬ 
tion with researches he was then making as to alluvial deposits 
in estuaries, and has again more recently conducted a series of 
experiments the mean results of which are given in the following 
table - 
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It will be seen from this table that the rate of deposit depends 
on the minuteness of the particles in iiuspension, and vanes 
nearly in proportion as the square of the diameter of these 
With sand and silt there was practically no difference in the 
rate of settlement in fresh as compared with salt water When 
ihe particles of the solid matter were very fine, as in the ca.ie 
of what 15 generally known as mud or oo/e, the rate 0/ settle¬ 
ment was slightly more rapid in salt than in fresh water ; but 
there was nothing to justify the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Slidell 

All the material was first screened through a sieve having 
ninety meshes to the lineal inch 

The proportion by weight of solid matter to water was that 
which w as found to exist on the average of fourteen large nvers 

^ " InvcvtiRntion on thr Aciinn of SrA Water in Accelerating the Deposit 
uf River Silt ' {flfin ProL Inst t , vol culn ) 
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when in flood, or 79 lb. to a cubic /bot equal to i/8oth part 
in weight of the water in the lube^. 

Both sea water and water saturated with ordinary salt were 
inedf the Utter 10 the proportion of one pound of salt to a cubic 
foot. There was no appreciable difference between these. 

The sampleB were placed in gloss test-tubes i foot long and 
^ inch in diameter, filled with clean water up to the ten inch 
mark. 

The material was vi ell shaken and incorporated with the water, 
and the time given for settling is that taken by the particles to settle 
through 10 inches and become visible in a solid form at the 
bottom of the tube, and when no more particles could be dis¬ 
cerned as settling when the tube was held up to the light. 

The column “water clear ” is that in which the water in the 
tube had become suflicienlly transparent for black marks on a 
white ground to be discerned through it 

Practically all solid matter had settled in the time given in 
the first column The quantity deposited between the interval 
of “settling” and "clear” was almost inappreciable, but still 
sufficient to keep the water discoloured With the specimens 
containing the coarser material the water became bright again in 
the time given in the second column, but with the very fine 
material intervals varying from two to three hours up to as many 
days eUpsed before the water became as bright as it was before 
the solid malter was added, partly depending on the fineness of 
the material, but due more to the staining quality of some of the 
ingredients contained in the sample. Thus the material taken 
from Tilburg Dock Basin turned the water a lilack colour which 
Look some time to clear. The salt water Look much longer to 
become bright again than the fresh 

Samples were selecled as fairly representing the material 
brought down in su^iension by rivers, or eroded from the sea 
cliffs, and deposited either in the form of salt marshes or trans¬ 
ported to the bed of the sea 

Thus numbers l and 2 represent the ^.find found on the 
foreshorca of the sea coast and covered at every tide , 3 and 4, 
material derived from chalk cliffs , 5 and 6, the material in sus¬ 
pension in the rivers Ouw and Trent, of which the Warp 
lands bordering on those rivers are compnse<l, 5 being the 
matenal first deposited and near the river, and 6 that further 
away where the water remains quiescent for some lime , 7 and 8 
represent the material of which salt marjshes are composed, 7 
being the sdt deposited on the sand, and on which, when it rises 
to amiut neap tide level, 6 68 above ordnance datum, samphire 
begins to grow, 8 ihe finer warp deposited from about the level of 
mean high water to that of ordinary spring tides, or lo 21 to 13 34 
above ordnance datum, on which Fall water grass grows, 9 is 
alluvial malter chiefly derived from the erosion of clay bankii, 
brought up by the tides and deposited in Boston Dock, whence 
It was dredged, elevated from ine barges and discharged with a 
current of water on to low land, the sample being taken at the 
part furthest away from the place of deposit ; 10 was taken 

from the " lialclies ” on the banks of the river Barrett at about 
half tide level of spring tides, or rj 67 above ordnance datum, 
where the finest part of the alluvium in the river settles and 
which IS collected for making bath bricks , li was taken from 
Tilbury Dock Basin on the Thames when the water was being 
stirred up by the eroding numps ; 12 is from clay used for 
brick making; 30 per cent 0/ the particles of this material were 
from i/8ooLh to i/ioooth inch in diameter and the remainder 
smaller than this, the average size being 1/1600 of an inch 

W H WlIEEIER 


The Subjective Lowering of Pilch 
If the subjective effect described by Mr. 1 l Hurren Harding 
p 103) IS of general occurrence, U is contrary lo what 
one might expect from the observation of singtrs 

It is well known that persons with a good ear may sing flat, 
being unconscious of the defect, though they would notice it 
immediately in other singers From th^ it seems that the 
singer’s voice sounds higktf to himself th^n to others, and yet 
It iB huder to him than to any one else. Sharp-singing, on 
the other hand, is regarded as more indicative of a Jefective 
ear. 

I have no large tuning-forks at hand, buL with ordinary 
forks and the sound board of a piano I find that, on bringing the 
ear close to the source of sound, the sense of pitch is not altered, 
though the elements of noise are added lo the sound ; and these 
elements consist mostly of vibrations of lower pitch, presumably 
the proper notes of parts of the auditory apparatus 
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In connection with this subject it may be noted that, owing 
to the structure of the cochlea, vibrations of small amplitude 
affect chiefly the Lower part of iis Bpiral; and that os the 
amplitude increases (independently of pitch ?) the concussion 
reaches further up the spiral, where the fibres of the basilar 
membrane are longer than in the lower part, and therefore more 
responsive to slower vibrations. F J Al I BN 

Malvern, June g 


Wij n reference to Mr. Harding’s letter (p 103), 11 would be 
interesting to know whether the effect he ha.s observed with the 
voice, with tuning-forks and with organ pipes can also be obtained 
from a siren G W. HKVtMlNG. 

Yl<s , such effect can be obtained from a siren If a siren be 
50 rotated as to give a note approximating to middle C, the note 
appears flattened when the ear is placed close to the instrument, 
such flattening being estimated by different observers (at diflerent 
times) as from a semitone to a wnole lone. 

Normal College, Bangor. E Hi/rrkn Harding 


TI/E JVAT/O/VAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

O answei, so far as i\e are aware, has appeared to 
Prof. PouUon's letter to the Fellows of the Roy^I 
Society on Prof Gregory’s resignation of the leadership 
of the scientific staff of the Antarctii expedition (of 
which we publislied a copy on May 23) We are there- 
fore forced Lo conclude that the representatives of this 
Society on the Joint Committee arc content (to use our 
own words) to let judgment go by default, and admit 
Prof Poulton’s statements to be substantially correct 
Since that dale, according to a second letter which we 
published last week, rumours have been circulated that 
the real cause of Prof (ircgory's resignation was not 
that which had been publicly stated, but domestic con¬ 
siderations The dates given to Prof PouUon's state¬ 
ments and extracts from letters written by Prof Gregoiy 
(which documents we have been allowed lo examine) 
show these rumours to be baseless, and how they 
have arisen is no less a mystery than that alteration 
m the minutes of a resolution passed by the Joint 
Commiilee on February 14, 1900, mentioned m Prof 
PouUon’s former letter Prof Gregory’s position has 
been consistent and definite throughout He accepted 
the offer of the post on certain conditions, which he be¬ 
lieved himself (not unreasonably, in our opinion) to have 
made clear On returning to England last December 
he found the situation had been altered Though not 
liking the changes he decided to accept them, and natur¬ 
ally supposed when he left England last February that 
the arrangement, concluded the day before he sailed, 
would be final On receipt of a cable message that it had 
been further modified (by the acceptance, in substance, of 
Mr. Darwin's proposition), his first impulse, as he states, 
when the news arrived was to send a telegram an¬ 
nouncing his resignation ; but, after reflection, he thought 
it wiser to await the receipt of particulars by lettei. Then 
came the refusal of the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society lo accept the instructions, thus modified, the 
appointment of an arbitration committee, as \ie may call 
It, and their decision, which virtually endorsed the action 
of that Society When Prof Gregory was informed by 
telegraph of the last step he at once cabled his lesigna- 
tion We do not see how he could have done otherwise. 
There was now, to use his own words, “ no guarantee to 
prevent the scientific work from being subordinated to 
naval adventure, an object admirable in itself, but not 
the one for which 1 understood this expedition to be 
organised ” 

Prof Gregory, some experts have pleaded, is unieason- 
able in his expectations; the rules of the Service 
necessitate the complete autocracy of the naval officer in 
command. We content ourselves with the reply that if 
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this be so It IS only one more instance of the deleterious 
effect of red tape m this country, of which we have just 
received, in the case of the War Office, so impressive, we 
may say so humiliating, a lesson. Others may ask 
Why could not Prof Gregory have shown a more 
trustful spirit and sailed in the Discovery^ believing all 
things and hoping all things^ There are limits even 
to faith Had the commander of the expedition been a 
man distinctly his senior, already accustomed to scientific 
voyages, with some experience of polar exploration and 
those special problems which may be solved by the 
Antarctic expedition, Prof Gregory might have ventured 
to dispense with securities and to feel confident that the 
interests of science would not be subordinated to the 
more showy work of adding new capes and islands to the 
map But IS this the case^ The commander of the 
Discoveryy we are informed, was, not many months 
ago, torpedo-lieutenant on a man-of-war, has had no 
experience in either Arctic or Antarctic seas, is no doubt 
well versed in those subjects of which a knowledge was 
demanded by his former post, may possibly be thoroughly 
competent to direct magnetic observations, but he has 
not as yet won the slightest leputation as a naturalist, a 
geologist, or an investigator of glacial problems The last 
two qualifications are of exceptional importance in this 
expedition. They cannot be acquired on the voyage out, 
even by the help of a tutor , they demand, not only book 
learning, but also much practical experience This Prof 
Gregory possesses in an exceptional degree He knows 
where a search for fossils will be the most hopeful and 
what will be of most value to paLt?ontologists He has 
mastered the literature of glacial questions, and he has 
studied glaciers themselves, in the Alps, Spitsbergen 
and elsewhere He has travelled much, and on his 
notable expedition to Mount Kenya displayed powers of 
r^^ganlsatlo^, calmness in critical circumstances, physical 
endurance and moral courage which gave him at 
once a high place among explorers He has a 
leputation to lose Can be be expected to im- 
eril that by absolute surrender to one who is probably 
is junior and is without experience in the branches 
of science of which he is a master? As Prof Gregory 
truly remarks “The position gives no power to secure a 
fair opportunity for work to the man who would have to 
bear the blame for scientific failure^’ It was not the 
position which he had originally consented to accept, it 
was not that which was agreed upon when he left England 
last February ; so, perceiving that he was no longer sup¬ 
ported by those whom he had regarded as representing 
the interests of science, he promptly w'lthdrew from an 
untenable position 

The action of those representatives (or rather the 
majority of them) is inexplicable They have worked, we 
heai It said, in the interests of peace Hut there are 
occasions when even peace may be too dearly bought 
“There must be give and take,’' one of them pleaded 
at a notable crisis Certainly, but it has been all 
give on Ihe one side and all take on the other “The 
Council of the Koyal Geographical Society," iL was 
urged, “were acting within their rights when they 
rejected the instructions, as modified by their 
secretary ” Certainly, so is one nation doing when it 
breaks off diplomatic relations with another, and in this 
way their action should have been regarded by the 
Councilor the Koyal Society. That body, or its repre¬ 
sentatives, seem to have adopted, at least during the 
piesent year, “ a peace at any price" policy. In consent¬ 
ing to the appointment of a committee of arbitration they 
meekly accepted a snub, and in designating its members 
they exposed themselves to defeat We have the highest 
respect for their nominees individually, but not one of 
them IS a recognised expert in those branches of science | 
the interests of which were most at stake. The other 
half of the court consisted of geographers—that is, of 
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men who were really counsel for that side—and yet this 
court called no scientific experts to plead before it, 
Ihough this had been virtually promised, but promptly 
gave Its decision. Time would be saved if this practice 
were imitated in our law courts, but whether justice 
would be promoted is another question 

It has, however, been asserted that the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society ought to be allowed a preponderant 
influence in the organisation of this expedition, because 
It had provided, directly or indirectly, most of the 
funds This difficulty, however, is so obvious that it 
should have been foreseen at the outset, and the Royal 
Society have been careful to protect itself from being 
forced into a false position by inequality of contribution 
But we may go on to ask, does the Royal Geographical 
Society flatter itself that the Government would have made 
that grant of 45,000/, if its application had not been so ener¬ 
getically and heartily supported by the Koyal Society? We 
venture to be sceptical on this point, and so to affirm 
that It was the duty of the latter body, at any rate after 
the rejection of the amended instructions by the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society, to have announced 
that, while wishing all success to the Antarctic expedi¬ 
tion, It could no longer be responsible for the guid¬ 
ance of Us scientific work or the expenditure of public 
money. Now it must be content to follow whither the 
geographers lead It will receive little honour for 
any successes, but will have to bear much of the blame 
if the scientific results are of small value. Its represen¬ 
tatives have not afforded, as Prof Boulton complained, tn 
“the claims of the scientific chief in an expedition undei- 
taken to do scientific work . . that unflinching, undivided 
and resolute support" which not only he, but also those 
who set science above even geographical exploration, 
had expected and desired 


THE TELEGRAPHONE 

A DESCRIPTION of the telegraphone—the remark- 
able retording telephone invented by Herr Poulsen 
—was given m these columns in August last (vol. Ixii. p 
371) At that time the instrument was on view at the 
Pans Exhibition, and though we were able the explain 
the principle upon which it was designed we could give 
no detail^ description of the actual instrument, nor had 
we ourselves been able to test Us powers. Since then it 
has been brought to England and nas been exhibited at 
the Royal Society and at other places, where it has 
deservedly attracted a very large amount of attention 
A further description may, therefore, in the circum¬ 
stances be acceptable. 

Herr Poulsen's invention fully deserves to be called 
one of the most astonishing that have been made of late 
years That the delicate vibrations of the human voice 
could be changed into variations of an electric current 
and thus be transmitted over a distance and reproduced aL 
the far end came as a surprise to men of science a quarter 
of a century ago With no less surprise do we learn to¬ 
day that these telephonic currents, small though they aie, 
can yet be used to create permanent magnetic fields in a 
steel wire, which will thus be made to serve as a tablet on 
which to write one’s speech It is not to be wondered at 
that when first Herr Poulsen’s discovery was announced 
many were incredulous as to Us genuineness , the inven¬ 
tion IS pieciseiy of the kind that one does not believe 
could be practical until one has actually seen or heaid u 
in operation That it will have the effect of putting the 
phonograph on an entirely new basis no one who has 
heard U can doubt The speech reproduced by the tele- 
grapbone is almost as much superior to that reproduced 
by the wax cylinder phonograph as are the living pictures 
of the kinematograph to those of the zoetrope. There is 
none of the very unpleasant twang inseparable from the 
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ordinary phonograph ; the speech is as clear and distinct 
as that transmittca throueh a good telephone 

In Fig. I IS shown a fmotograph of one form of the 
telegraphone, in which the steel wire that is intended to 
receive the record is wound in a spiral on a drum, this 
drum being rotated either by a small motor or by hand, 
as shown The little magnet which imprints the records 
on the wire is seen on the front of the drum with the wires 
leading from it to the transmitting or receiving telephone 
The magnet is mounted on a small carnage, which slides 
on a bar going from right to left of the instrument at the 
top At the back, attached to the same carriage, is a small 
plough, which engages with the steel wire on the drum 
and thus acts as a guide. When it 15 desired to speak 
to the instrument the magnet is started at the right hand 
side and the plough made to engage with the wire The 
drum 15 then rotated, and as it turns the magnet moves 
from right to left, the wire passing all the time between 


was taken away from Copenhagen ; though the song had 
been repeated a very great number of times it still seemed 
very distinct, though, being in Danish, we cannot venture 
to express any opinion on the articulation. If, however, 
It be desired to wipe out the lecord, a steady current is 
passed through the magnet coils as it travels from end to 
end of the recording wire ; this efTeciually destroys all the 
existing record and leaves the wire ready to receive a 
fresh one This form of instrument is comparable to the 
ordinary phonograph in that it can only receive a record 
of one or two minutes’ duration , but, quite apart from its 
greater clearness, it is superior to the phonograph because 
the records can be so easily wiped out and fresh ones 
made 

Another form of telegraphone is shown m Fig 2. In 
this a steel ribbon is used instead of a wire to receive 
the record The ribbon is wound on two drums so that 
It can be unrolled from one on to the other. As it goes 
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its poles. During this motion any words spoken into a | 
telephone connected to the magnet will be recorded as a 
senes of magnetic fields on the wire When the magnet 
arrives at the end of the wire the mechanical trip on tl e 
left of the instrument lifts the plough off the recording 
wire and makes it engage with a wire wound in a wide 
helix, which can be seen at the back , this causes the 
carnage and magnet to return quickly to the starting 
point. To reproduce the record the magnet is connected 
to a telephone receiver and is again made to travel along 
the spiral , as the now magnetised wire passes between 
its poles It sets up currents which reproduce the recorded 
speech in the receiver 

The record can be left on the wire and used over and 
over again ; it is not certain how long the record will last, 
as sufficient time has not yet elapsed to test this 
point. We heard a song m Danish which had been sung 
to one of these instruments some months ago, before it 
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I from one drum to the other it passes over the poles of 
the recording magnet, which is connected, as before, with 
the telephone receiver or transmitter It is remarkable 
that although the convolutions of the ribbon when wound 
on the drums lie closely one above the other, the mag¬ 
netic fields on one turn do not seem to interfere with 
those on another With this arrangement it is easily 
possible to cut off any length of ribbon holding a par¬ 
ticular record which it is desired to preserve. 

A very ingenious apparatus has been devised by which 
a message may be transmitted simultaneously to any num¬ 
ber of stations, an arrangement which should prove very 
useful for many purposes, for example for Press messages, 
A diagram of this apparatus is shown in Fig. 3, An 
endless steel ribbon, R, passes round two pulleys, A and B, 
driven by a motor. This ribbon, after it leaves the pulley, 
A, comes to a strong permanent magnet, P, which wipes 
out any record existing on it It then comes to a 
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mafniet, m, connected with the microphone transmitter, 
and from this it receives a record of any words spoken 
The ribbon, now carrying a record, next comes to a series 
of magnets, Mj, m^, Mj . . each of which is connected to 


From this arrangement is derived the telephonic relay 
to which we referred in our last article Let the series of 
magnets Ml, M. . . instead ofbeing connected to distant 
receiving telephones be connected to a senes of recording 



Fit^ 2 —Sleel Riblmn iLlignp'i ile (From the tl ttumn) 


a different circuit The message is thus iiansmitted bv 
the magnets, Mj, to any number of distant sta¬ 

tions at the same, or practically the same, moment The 
ribbon after leaving the last magnet comes round again 


FI 



^IG 3 —DiBlribuLinE TcIcEr^pbonc 


in due course to the permanent magnet, P, by which it is 
cleaned to receive fresh magnetisation , thus messages of 
any length can be sent by this means. 
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magnets which aie used to produce records on a number 
of steel tapes If all these steel tapes be made to repeat 
iheir record at the same instant to a single receiving 
telephone the loudness of the speech will be increased m 
proportion to the number of ribbons used 

We understand that successful experiments have been 
earned out on these lines, but that no actual reUy has as 
)et been constructed It is to be noted that as the energy 
IS derived from the motion of the ribbons, and therefore 
from the motor used to drive them, there is theoretically no 
limit to the loudness that could be attained If Herr 
Poulscn IS really successful in constructing a telephonic 
relay, as there seems to be every prospect of his being, 
he will have accomplished a feat of immensely greater 
importance than the invention of an improved phono¬ 
graph, or even of a satisfactory recording telephone So 
far as this last point is concerned we learn that very 
successful trials have been carried out in America 
between Hoston and New York The ordinary telephone 
lines were used, the telegraphone being substituted for 
the receiver at one end , a good and clear record of the 
transmitted speech is said to have been obtained 
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THE NINTH JUBILEE OF GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY 

HE ninth jubilee of the Unuersity of Glasgow was 
celebrated last week with brilliani ceremony. The 
proceedings opened on Wednesday with a comniemora- 
tinn service in Glasgow' Cathedral, when a sermon was 
preached by Dr. M’Adam Muir In the afternoon Prin¬ 
cipal Story, the Vire-Ch,intcllor,on taking the chair, read 
the following telegram from the King —“ [ remember 
wiih what great pleasure I laid the foundation stone of 
your new buddings in 1866, and 1 heartily congratulate 
the Universiiy on the celebration of the 450th year of its 
existence” He then addiessed a welcome to the dele¬ 
gates, who subsequently presented addresses from uni- 
veraities, colleges and other learned and public bodies 
on the Continent, in the United States of^ America, 
the British colonies and dependencies, and the United 
Kingdom 

The foreign institutions represented, in alphabetical 
order of countries, were as follows .— 

Austria-Hun^a}y : Universities of Cracow, KUusenburg, 
Lemberg, Prague and Vienna. Belgium Free University of 
UrusBcls, Royal Academy of Science, Letters and Art, University 
of Liege, ana Catholic University of Ixiuvain. Finland Uni¬ 
versity of Helsingfors Frame Universities of Caen, Lille, 
Lyons, Aix Marseilles, Montpellier, Pans and Rennes, Academy 
of Medicine, Institute of France, and Franco-Scottish Society. 
Gerntany Universities of llreslau, (Wittingen, Heidelberg, Kiel 
and Leipzig, and Royal Society of Sciences, Gottingen, liolland 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and University of Utrecht Jtafy ‘ 
Universities of Boltwna, Padua, Rome and Turin, Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, Bologna, Royal Society of Naples, Italian 
Society of Science, Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin, and 
Royal Institute of Science, Letters and Art, Venice Jafan 
University of Tokio Norway : University of Christiania. 
Portugal University of Coimbra Ruisxa, Universities of 
KielT and Moscow, Imperial Society of Naturalists, and Imperial 
Military Academy of Medicine. Spain University of Zara¬ 
goza, Sweden Universities of Lund and Upsala Switzer^ 
land Universities of Bern, Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel 
United States of America . University of Michigan, Johns 
Hopkins University, University of California, University of 
Boston, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, University of Chicago, University of Mis¬ 
souri, North-Western University, Dartmouth College, Cornell 
University, University of Wisconsin, Yale University, American 
Oriental Society, Columbia University, New York, Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, New York, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
University of Pennsylvania, American Philosopical Society, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Princeton University, 
Cooper Medical College, Columbian University, National 
Academy of Sciences, Smithsonian Institution, Clark University, 
American Philological Association, Archaeological Institute of 
America, and Smith College. 

The institutions in British Colonies and Dependencies 
represented at the celebraljon were — 

Australia Universities of Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, 
Canada Dalhousie University, (Queen’s College, Kingston, 
M'Gill University, and the University of Toronto India 
Universities of Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore (Punjab 
University) and Madras, and Asiatic Society of Bengal New 
Zealand University College, Auckland. 

On the morning of Thursday there was a crowded 
attendance in the Bute Hall of the University to hear an 
oration on James Watt by Lord Kelvin, and another by 
Prof. Smart on Adam Smith, and to see the graduation 
ceremony at the conclusion of the addresses. 

Lord Kelvin described Watt’s career and achievements 
in an address of which the following is an abstract — 

The name of James Watt was famous throughout the whole 
world, in every part of which his great work had conferred 
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benefits on mankind in continually increasing volume up to the 
present day It was fitting that rhe University of Glawow, in 
this celebration of its ninth jubilee, should recollect with pride 
the privilege it happily exerciBcd 145 years ago of lending a 
helping hand and giving a workshop within its walla to a young 
man of no University education, struggling to be^in earning a 
livelihood as a mathematical instrument maker, in whom was 
then discovered something of the genius destined for such great 
things in the Aiture In a note by Watt appended to Prof. 
Kobison's dissertation on steam engines, he said that his atten¬ 
tion was hrst directed in the year 1759 to the subject of steam 
en^nes by the Ute Dr. Robiiori, then a student in the University 
of Glasgow and nearly of his own age. He at that time threw 
out an idea of applying the power of the steam engine to the 
moving of wheel carnages and to other purposes, but the scheme 
was not matured, and was soon abandoned On his going 
abroad about the year 1761 or 1762, Watt tried some experiments 
on the force of steam m a Papin’s digester, and formed a species 
of steam engine by fixing upon it a syringe one-third of an inch 
diameter with a solid piston, and furnished also with a cock to 
admit the steam from the d^ester or shut ic off at pleasure, as 
well as to open ^ communication from the inside of the syringe to 
the open air, by which the steam contained m Ihc syringe might 
escape. That single acting, high-pressure syringe enmne, made 
and expenmented on by James Watt 140 years ago in his Glasgow 
College workshop, now in 1901, with tne addition of a surface 
condenser cooled by air to receive the waste steam and a pump 
to return the water thence to the boiler, constituted the common 
road motor, which,in the opinion of many good judges, was the 
most successful of all the different forms tried wuhin the last 
few years Watt left Glaigow in 1774 to live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of Charles Darwin. 
But Greenock and the University and City of Glasgow never 
lost James Watt The University conferred the honorary degree 
of LL D upon him m 1806. In 180S he founded the Watt 
Prize in Glasgow College He became Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1784, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London in 1785, correspondent of the French Academy of 
Sciences in 1808, one of the eight " Associ^s Etrangers ” of the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1814 I.,ord Kelvin rfid not know 
if any University m the world ever had a tradesman’s workshop 
and saleshop within its walls, even for the making and selling of 
mathematical instruments, prior to 1757. But whether the 
University of Glasgow was or was not unique in its beneficent 
infraction of usage in this respect, it was certainly unique m 
being the first British University—perhaps the first University 
in the world—to have an engineering school and professorship 
of engineering This began under Prof. Lewis Gordon about 
1843 Glasgow was certainly the first University to have a 
chemical teaching laboratory for students started by its first 
professor of chemistry, Thomas Thomson, some time between 
1818 and 1830. Glasgow was also certainly the first University 
to have a physical laboratory for the exercise and instruction of 
students’ experimental work, which grew up with very imper¬ 
fect appliances between 1646 and 1856. Pioneer though it was 
in those three deparimcnts, it had been outstripped within the 
last ten or fifieen years by other Universities and colleges m the 
elaborate buildings and instruments now needed to work effect¬ 
ively for the increase of knowledge by experimental research 
and the jiractical instruction of students But there was no 
lagging to day m the resolution to improve to the utmost m all 
aflairs of practical importance, ard they almost saw attainment 
of the further aspirations to excel over all others in the mag¬ 
nificent James VVatt Engineering Laboratory of the University 
of Glasgow to be ready for work before the expected meeting of 
the Engineering Congress next September, Now, through the 
niagnificently generous kindness of Mr. Andrew Carnegie to the 
people among whom he has made for himself a summer home 
in the land 0? his birth, all the four Scottish Universities could 
look forward to a largely increased power of benefiting the 
world by acientific research and by extending their teaching to 
young people chosen from every class of society as likely to be 
made better and happier and more useful to our country by 
University education 

The honorary degrees were afterwards conferred The 
list was by far the longest that has ever been submitted 
at any graduation ceremony at the University. It in¬ 
cluded 22 Doctors of Divinity and no fewer than 120 
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Doctors of Laws, including several ladies. This is the 
first instance of the bestowal by the University of hon¬ 
orary dej^rees upon ladies 

The new botanical departinent of the University was 
opened by Sir Joseph Hooker on Thursday m the pre¬ 
sence of a distinguished company. Sir Joseph Hooker 
prefaced the ceremony with a description of the work 
done by his father both before and after he became 
professor of botany in the University in the first quarter 
of last centuiy He had not been educated for the 
medical, or, indeed, any other learned profession Having 
inherited ample means and having been from childhood 
devoted to the study and collection of objects of natural 
history, he determined to devote his life and his fortune 
to travel and scientific pursuits Early in 1820, reduced 
circumstances requiring him to turn his botanical attain¬ 
ments to material account, he obtained, through the in¬ 
fluence of his friend Sir Joseph Banks with (George 111 , 
the chair of Regius Professor of Botany in this University. 
It was a bold venture for bun to undertake so responsible 
an office, for he had never lectured, or even attended a 
course of lectures, and in Glasgow, as in all other Uni¬ 
versities m the kingdom, the botanical chair was, and 
had always been, held by a graduate in medicine Owing 
to these disqualifications his appointment was naturally 
unfavourably viewed by the medical faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity. But he had resources that enabled him to over¬ 
come all obstacles—familiaiity with his subject, devotion 
to its study, energy, eloquence, a commanding presence, 
with urbanity of manners, and, above all, the art of 
making the student love the sc lence he taught Con¬ 
tinuing, Sir Joseph Hooker said — 

If I were asked what I regarded as of most importance to the 
student m the manner of my father’s leaching I would answer 
that it taught the art of exact observation and reasoning there¬ 
from, a schooling of inestimable value for the medical man, and 
one that is given in no other profession, but which ought to 
come, in this counlry, as it does in Germany, early in the edu¬ 
cation of every child I have met many of my father’s pupils 
abroad, in India and the Colcnies, who have told me that these 
botanical lectures gave them the first ideas they had ever enter¬ 
tained of there being a natural classification of the members of 
the vegetable kingdom Then with regard to the resulls in a 
botanical mint of view, the magnetism of the lecturer and the 
interest of the subject imbued many of his pupils with a love 
of science that proved permanent and fruitful They made 
observations and Lollections for their quondam professor in the 
temperate and tropical climates of both hemispheres, some of 
them throughout their lives, which have very largely conlribulcd 
to a knowledge of the flora and vegetable resources of the globe 
After twenty years of professorship my father retired, .ind under 
took the directorship of the Royal ffardens, Kew Since that 
period great changes have been introduced m the method of 
Irotanical teaching in all our Universities, due, on the one 
hand, to a vastly advanced comprehension of the structure 
of plants and of the functions of Lheir organs, and, on the 
other, to a recognition of the fact that the study of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms cannot be considered apart I'urthcr- 
niorc, chdhiislry, physics and greatly improved microscopes are 
now necessary for the elucidalion of the elementary problems of 
plwt life, The instruction in these two sciences (chemistry 
and physics) has with all others advanced in this University 
/an passu with that of botany, and kept it in the forefront of 
the educational establishments of the kingdom The addition 
of the building in which we are assembled is evidence of the 
resolve that it shall not relax its efforts to maintain ns well- 
earned position, and with the conviction that the botanical 
laboratory will prove an invaluable aid to research under the 
^8 of Its distinguished director, I now, under Ins authority, 
declare it open. 

The official celebration of the jubilee was brought to a 
dose on Friday, when an oration on William Hunter, by 
Frof. Young, was read by Prof. Bower m the Bute 
Hall 
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NOTES, 

The late Prof. G, F. Fitzgerald was so highly esteemed in the 
world of science that a movement to establish a memorial of his 
greatness will certainly meet with ready and liberal support It 
IS proposed to found a " Fitzgerald Research Scholarship,” to 
be awarded annually at Trinity College, Dublin , and a large 
and inffuential committee of leaders of science at home and 
abroad has been formed to obtain funds for thia purpose The 
object IS one which would have had the entire approval of Prof 
Fitzgerald, whose chief care was the encouragement of experi¬ 
mental research m the laboratories entrusted to his guidance at 
Trinity College The scholarship would be attached to the 
department of experimental physics in the College, and would 
enable promising students to pursue investigations which, for 
want of means of immediate support, might otherwise have to 
be relinquished. Prof Fitzgerald's marvellous faculties and 
noble character arc so well known and appreciated amting 
scientific men that it is almost unnecessary to urge the claims 
of the object to their attention We have confidence that the 
responsL to the appeal for funds will be sufficient to provide 
an adequate endowment for the scholarship it is desired to 
establish Subscriptions should be sent to one of the honorar) 
treasurers, Prof D J Cunningham, t K.S , or Dr. 11 . fl. 
Dixon, Trinity College, Dublin 

A LOMMi'i IRE has recently been appointed by the InstituLion 
of Civil Engineers, with the support of the Institutions of 
Mechanical Engineers and Naval Architects and of the Iron and 
Steel InstiLule, to consider the advisability of standardising the 
various kinds of iron and steel sections, and, if found advisable, 
then to consider and report as to the steps which should be 
taken to carry such standardisation into practice. The com¬ 
mittee IS composed as follows —Mr. James Mansergh, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, K C M G , Sir John Wolfe Barry, K C B , 

I Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart,, Sir Douglas Fox, Mr G Ains¬ 
worth, Mr William Dean, Mi, A Denny, Mr J. Allen 
McDonald, Mr E Windsor Richards, Mr James Kiley, Prof 
W C Unwin, F R S , and Dr J. II T Tudsbery (hon secre¬ 
tary) Mr Leslie S Robertson, of 28, Victoria Street, S W , 
has been appointed secretary to this committee, which has 
already commenced its work by taking evidence tendered by 
engineers, manufacturers and contractors bearing upon the sub 
ject of the inquiry 

Thl Society des Amis des Sciences physiques et niathc 
matiques at Poltava, Russia, is making arrangements to celebr.tie 
the centenary of the birth of Michel OsLrogradsky at Poltava on 
September 12-25 next 

The following gentlemen have lieen elected to fill up vacan¬ 
cies HI the list uf foreign members of the London Mathemiticil 
Society —Prof Ulisse Dim, Pisa ; Prof (jcorg Cantor, llalU^- 
a-Saale , and Prof David llilliert, (ioUingen 

The Berlin correspondent of the Tt/nc r announces that an 
office has been opened in Berlin in order to co operate in the 
jireparation of an international catalogue of scientific literature 
Dr. Oacar Uhlworm, chief Royal librarian, bus been appointed 
to direct the work of the office 

The Royal Horticultural Society will hold an exhibition of 
lilies at their Chiswick fiarden, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 16 and 17. On July 16 a conference on lilies will also take 
place in the Garden The chair will be taken by Mr. U J 
Elwe*, F R S , who will deliver an opening address on lilies 
discovered or brought into cultivation since the issue of hvi 
monoffranb on the subject 
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The fifth malanal expedition of the Liverpool School of 
Tropici\l Medicine, consisting of Mnjor Ronald Rosa, F RS , 
and Dr Logan Taylor, left Liverpool for Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
on Saturday morning in the steamship Axim. It is proposed 
to attempt the extermination of the Anopheles mosquito on the 
West African Coast. The expedition has been equipped, free 
of expense, with large quantities of cement, petroleum, creosote 
and other means of uttacking the Anopheles' breeding grounds 
The most dangerous time of the year, when the rainy season is 
at its worst, has been chosen as the most likely to test the 
efficacy of the intended operations 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the Symons Memorial Fund, 1 
held on Tues<iay, June il, the executive committee reported 
that the pro^xisal that the memorial to Mr G J Symons, 

F R S , should take the form of a gold medal had been 
approved, and that the sum of 7^3^ 14-^ fi^^d been sub¬ 
scribed for that purpose After paying for the dies for the 
medal and the expenses of printing and postage, there remained 
1 balance of 621/ 14s 4^, which the treasurer was instructed 
to hand over to the Royal Meteorological Society for the interest 
on the same to be used for the awards of the medal It was 
resolved that the medal should be awarded biennially for dis¬ 
tinguished work done m connecUon with meteorological science, 
irrespective of sex or nationality 

Ar the summer meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
to be held at Glasgow on June 25-27, Lord Glasgow, president 
of the Institution, will occupy the chair Among the papers to 
be read are —" On the Limit of Kconomical Speed of Ships,” 
by Mr E T D'Eyncourt , “ On Screw Propellers " (abstracts 
of two papers by M Drzewiecki) ; and “The Adoption of a 
Rational System of Units in (Questions of Naval Construction,” 
by M Hauser, chief engineer in the French Navy (retired) 
The dinner of the InslUiition will be held on June 26 in the 
grounds of the Glasgow F'xhibition, and will only be open to 
members and the official guests The festivities include a 
conversazione at the invitation of the Lord Provost and the 
Corporation, a garden party at Kelburne, Lord Cilasgow’s seat, 
a reception at the University at the invilaliun of Principal Story 
and the Senate, and a cruise on the Firth of Clyde 

We are indebted to for the following items of news — 

Prof Ira Kemaen, professor of chemistry in the Johns Hopkins 
University since Us foundation in 1876, has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the University—A commUlee consisting of Prof. Ira 
Kemsen, J S Ames and W H Welch has been appointed to 
arrange a memorial to the late Prof Henry A Rowland —It is 
announced that Mr John D Rockefeller has given 2 ck>,ooo 
dollars for the foundation of an institute for medical research, 
and It IS understood that this fund will lie increased as needed 
At present America lacks an institution corresponding to the 
Pasteur Institute in Pans or the Jenner Institute in London II 
appears that this need will be met by Mr Kuckefeller’a gift, 
though the exact scope of the institution is sull under con¬ 
sideration 

The Council of the Society of Arts attended on Friday last 
at Marlborough House to present the King with the Albert 
medal of the society, which, as already announced, had been 
awarded to His Majesty '* in recognition of the aid rendered by 
His Majesty to arts, manufactures* and commerce during thirty- 
eight years’ presidency of the Society of Arts, by undertaking 
the direction of important exhibitions in this country and the 
executive control of British representation at international cxhibi 
tions abroad, and also by'many other services to the cause of 
British industry ” The King said that he accepted the interesting 
medal, founded in memory of his lamented father, with much 
pleasure, because, during his long association with tho Society 
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of Arts as its president he had always taken a warm interest in 
Its proceedings and Us success A special reason which en¬ 
hanced the gratification with which he accepted the medal was 
that not many years ago he had himself, as president of the 
Society, presented it to his beloved mother, her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria His Majesty added that, although he had 
retired from the active duties of the presidentship, he would 
continue to take a warm interest in the Society as Us patron 

Proi- Kay Lankhster has now received the case shipped 
at Mombasa on April 19, containing the skin and two skulls of 
the remarkable new giraffe-like animal obtained from the 
ScmliUi forest by Sir Harry Johnston, and sent by him for 
preservation in the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum Writing to the 7 r//J^xwith reference to the specimens, 
Prof I.ankester says The animal is a giraffe like creature 
devoid of horns, with relatively short neck and with colour 
stnpe'i on the limbs, but nowhere showing spots or areolre like 
those of the girafle Sir Harry Johnston was amply justified in 
asi^inulating the animal to the extinct Helladothcnum, but after 
an examination of the skulls I am of opinion that the * Okapi ’ 
(the native name by which the new animal is known^ cannot be 
referred to the genus of ihe Ilelladolhenum, but must be placed 
in a new genus I must say that, although the horny hoofs 
are not present, yet the double bony supports of the hoofs are 
preserved with the skin, and leave no doubt, even without 
reference to the accompanying ^skulls, that the animal which bore 
the skin was not a horse-like creature, but one with cloven 
hoofs ” 

ll IS proposed to hold an exhibition on an extensive scale at 
Bendigo at the end of this year, under the auspices of the 
Government of Victoria, to commemorate the discovery of gold 
in 1S51, and to celebrate the jubilee in a manner that will rank 
as a filling memorial of the first anniversary of the Australian 
Commonwealth, Prominence will be given to the gold mining 
and other mineral resources, and phascb of mining in Victoria 
and olhsr States, and special courts will be erected for the dis- 
pUy of manufactures and industries, wool, agriculture, dairying 
machinery, fitc The Bendigo School of Mines will pro¬ 
vide a model laboratory for the F.xhibilion, equipped with 
furnaces and apparatus for metallurgical and chemical work 
There will be five main divisions of the exhibits and twenty 
five sections, in which the applications of iicience to mining 
and to the development of other natural resources will be 
well represented 

During the past neck the use of wireless telegraphy upon 
iice.in liners has been satisfactorily demonslrated A series of 
messages were despatched and received by passengers on the 
Cunard liner / utajua, which sailed from Liverpool on Saturday, 
and also by passengers on the Elder Dempster liner 
Champlain^ which re icherl the Mersey from Montreal on Monday 
afternoon Stations have been established by the Marconi 
Company in connection with the Post Office wires, so that 
telegraphic messages can be received or despatched by passengers 
en voyage^ the communication between the station and Ihe vessel 
being by wireless telegraphy The number of these stations 
is, as yet, not large, but there are enough of them to enable 
communication to be maintained, though with considerable 
intervals, from the time the vessel leaves Liverpool dll she is 
an hour or so past the Fastnet While in the Mersey she can 
speak with the training-ship Conway As she steams along the 
north coast of Wales she gradually liecomes within range of the 
station at Holyhead, which is about sixty-four miles from 
Liverpool The next station is at Rosslare, in the south-east 
corner of Ireland, about ninety miles from Holyhead, and the 
last station is Crookhaven Homeward bound vessels can pick 
up ihe stations m the reverse order. On Monday commumca- 
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I T is no cliFficuU task to explain why the " Encyclopaedia Britannica" can be 
jiislly called the greatest work of reference ever issued. The work was planned 
on the widest possible basis, all human knowledge was taken as the subject matter, 
and all the most accomplished and learned men of the day contributed to its pages. ^ 
It IS indeed not only vast m size and in scope, but also admirable in execution. 

We are usually able to show clearly the greatness of anything which we describe by 
comparing it with works of a similar char.icter. In this case, however, wc are precluded 
from pursuing this easy course, for no publishing enterprise can be used as a means of 
compaiison, for no firm of publishers ever undertook, certainly never earned out, such 
a gigantic task. 

It is hard to conceive that there can be any reading or thinking man who docs not 
desire to have ever ready at his hand a complete and authoritative work of reference. 
But until recently it was quite impossible for the man of average means to obtain anything 
like a complete library of reference. He had to content himself, or rather to discontent 
himself, with either a scrappy, and inadequate selection of odd volumes, which generally 
irritated Iiim by telling him much that he did not want to know, and little that he did, or 
on the other hand with a small encycloprcdia that merely whetted his appetite without in 
any way satisfying it 

Now, however, there is no reason, except lack of desire, which need prevent any man 
acquiring a complete and adequate library of reference. The present olTei of “The 
Times" Reprint of the “ Encyclop.udia Britannica" places the work within the reach of 
almost every man, at any rate of everyone who can allord to pul by less than sixpence a 
day , that is to say, that every man can now have what is universally acknowledged to 
be a work of unique completeness and unique authority. 

A general statement of the merits of a work does not carry conviction with it. 
Reasons for the statement . -e naturally asked, and proofs m this case arc easily given. 

In the first place we may speak briefly of the size of the work. The “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica" consists of 24 volumes, and a 25th volume which contains a detailed ^ 
index to the whole work. These volumes contain in all 22,000 pages of letter- 
press, which are amply and beautifully illustrated with over 10,000 illustrations, 
of which number 338 are full-page plates. These figures will at once show 
the magnitude of the work as regards its size 

We cannot here give, for our space does not permit us to do so, 
a list of the articles contained in this work, but we can only say 
that were we to do so it would be found that every branch of ^ 

human learning is dealt with in the Britannica. Art, 
natural science, the liistory of all countries and all I 

ages, tlic biographies of great men of all climes and 
of all times, commcicc, political economy, music, ^ 

theology, all are here treated in the fullest ^ 

way, and in such a manner that both the k 

scholar, who has already studied his 

subject,andthehcginnerwho comes 

to it quite fresh, can read, mark, 

and easily understand. 

But apart from its 

size and its compre- W ^ 

hensiveness, there 
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is one great virtue which the "En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica” possesses, and 
a virtue possessed by no other encyclo- 
^ paidia—the contributions given to its pages 

^ come fiom the pens not of men who have learnt 

from the masters all their various branches of 
learning, but from the masters themselves. For cx- 
ample: articles on any historic subject .11 e written by 
•P leading histoiians, not compiled by those who have merely 

read their works ; and, tiiinnig to another branch of knowledge, 
f the articles on science aie written by men who bv long study, deep 

research and constant experiment have either actually founded, so to 
speak, their branches of science, or have greatly advanced on the knowledge 
owned by their predecessors. Again, such a statement as this needs more than 
mere statement, and calls foi adequate proof. We can only mention a few articles, 
r but they will amply suffice to support our contention. In the " Encyclop.edia Biitan- 
nica" Mr. John Morley contributes the articles on Burke and Danton ; Prof. Freeman 
the article on the Normans ; Prof. R. Rawson Gardiner that on the four Georges and Sii 
Walter Raleigh ; Mr. John Addington Symonds those on Italy and the Renaissance. 
Turning to science we find Lord Kelvin writing on Elasticity and Heat; Sir Norman 
Lockyer on the Sun ; Sii Robert Ball on Gravitation ; Lord Rayleigh on Optics ; Prof. 
E. Kay Lankester oni Protozoa and Zoology. We will take only one more general subject 
—Economics. Here we find contributions from the pen of Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers 
on Finance and Free Trade , Mr. Leonard Courtney on Banking ; Mr. John Kells Ingram 
on PolitiCcil Economy j Prof. Minto on John Stuart Mill. 

FIRST-RATE EVIDENCE. 

The great difficulty in attcmpbng any description of the merits of the contents of the 
“ Encyclopiedia Britannica" is to avoid seeming exaggeration. Intimately acquainted 
as we are with the contents of the work, we know lliat all our statements, so far from being 
exaggerations, are just the contrary. Furthermore, we have, evei since the “ Daily 
Mail" sale of “The Times" Reprint of the Britannica commenced, received day by day 
very interesting testimony from those who have bought the book, that so far from being 
disappointed with their purchase, so far from finding it to fail to come up to descriptions, 
just the contrary has been the case. From what we had told them, and from what they 
knew already of the book, they expected very much, and m no case have their expectations 
met with disappointment. Subscriber after subsciiber has written to us to say that the 
work is fai more beautiful, far more interesting, and far more useful than ever he expected 
to find it. And a very large number have strongly expressed themselves to the effect 
that, once in possession of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica," it is difficult to understand 
how they were able previously to do without it. 

Not seldom m life we are apt to find that our first pleasant impressions of a new 
acquaintance are prone, as time goes by, to be very much modified. With the Britannica 
just the contrary is the case. Purchasers are at first so delighted with their acquisition 
that it is constant matter of surprise to them that, as day succeeds day, their acquaintance 
with the work becomes more intimate, their delight instead of being lessened is increased ; 
in fact, there is no end to the usefulness of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica," and its 
power of instruction can never be exhausted. 

It would not be fair to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” to rest content with describing 
it as a mere work of reference. In addition to being the finest reference library m the 
world it provides its possessor with the means of continual and complete study of what¬ 
ever subject of learning he may care to take up. Further than this, it provides him with 
ample and entertaining reading for leisure hours. In truth, it is impossible to think th.it 
any man, woman, or diild with an inquiring mind and a thirst for knowledge could find 
any other work which would so amply satisfy him, or of any other work to which he 
could so confidently turn on every occasion that he needs either some detailed inlormation 

[OVER.] 
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Lion was established with Crookhaven by the La^e Champlain^ 
ind numerous service and private telegrams were despatched 
notifying the steamer’s safe arrival otT Ireland, The next 
sllation communicated with was Rosslare when forty-five miles 
distant tor more than five hums there was a continuous 
stream of messages, upwards of fifty being sent Commumca 
tion was next established with Holyhead, greetings being 
interchanged at a distance of 33^ miles When 21 ^ miles from 
Liverpool a message was received from the owners and orders 
were des[')atchecl instructing the captain to disembark passengers 
at the Princes’ landing stage. 

A SERIES of fine radiographs obtained by Dr Cj H Rodman, 
of Last Sheen, has been sent to us by Messrs Cox and Co , 
rind as we admire the minute details shown by them, we 
ippreriate the remarkable advances made in Rontgen ray 
photography since the first pictures were obtained six )Lirs ago 
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hour years ago a series of radiographs of all the Prilish batrach- 
lans and replUes was prepared by Messrs, tureen and fiardiner 
and published. The application of Runtgen rays to biological 
study was well exemplified by these pictures, and also by radio 
graphs of molluscs obtained later by the same observers, one 
of an entire Nautilus and another of an entire Chiton being 
particularly memorable. The uses of radiography to the study 
of the shells of the Mollusca are, however, not so well known 
as they deserve to be, and we are glad to direct allention to 
the accompanying pictures obtained by Dr Hodman The 
correct systematic position of many forms depends on the 
presence or absence of certain plaits, or folds, or tooth like pro¬ 
jections, either on the central shelly pillar (columella) or on 
the inner sides of the outer wall of the shell These are fre 
quently so situated as to be invisible through the aperture, and 
when only a single specimen may be available, which it is un¬ 
desirable to sacrifice in the cause of science, the utility of radio- 
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graphy m this connection at once becomes apparent The 
evidence of the accidental inclusion of a smaller shell (it 
is too large for an embryo) in No 7 is noteworthy Radio 
graphy may also be able to determine the mineral condition of 
the shell, whether the carbonate of lime in its substance takes 
the form of calcitc or arragonite, or of the one in the yt)Ling 
anil the other in the older shell, as would almost seem to be 
the case in No 7 On this point, however, further research 
IS necessary In the case of the recent Nautilus shell, the 
Runtgen process shows the details of every septum and the 
siphuncle with great clearness, as may be seen by reference to 
plate w. of vnl xi of the dings of the Malacological 

Society of London 1 or the benefit of those who may wish 
to einulale Dr Rodman, we may add that the exposure em¬ 
ployed by him was 80 seconds at a distance of 11 inches on 
an Imperial Special Rapid plate, using a Cox 10 inch spark coil 
and thtir " Record ” focus tube This is the Lube which has 
just been awarded the gold medal given by the president of the 
Runtgen Society, Dr John Macintyre 

We have received front the president of the International 
AironruUcal Committee a preliminary account of the balloon 
a^'cenU un May 14 Lightccn ascents took place, including 
manned .ind unmanned balloons, of which six weic at Hetlin, 
(our at Slrasslmrg and three at Vienna Two of the unmanned 
billoons have not yet been found The highest altitudes \%cre 
reached by the 1 rencli lulloons One of these ascents, made 
from Chalais-Meudon, was particularly interesting at starting 
the temperature was 15 'S C., zero was recorded at j6d)i ni , 

50“ at 9640 m , and the lowest temperature, 55" 8, at 
11,025 m , but an inversion of temperature afterwards oc¬ 
curred, and on reaching the greatest altitude, 15,414 m , the 
ihermomeier had risen to J2^ 2 Two balloons were sent up 
from Trajipes (neai L-uis) one at 2h jom a m , which re- 
corded o" at 2740 111 rnd -64" at 11,400 m , the other, at 
8I1 a in , rccordcfl rero at 2QOO m and 60* at 11,200 m 
On this occasion no balloon was sent up by tins countij' 

The new sundard pentane ten candle power lamp and the 
new form of photometei, prescribed for u^^e m the official gas 
testing-stalions in London, were ilescnbed by Prof hrank Clowes 
at a meeting of the Incorporated Cas Institute on Wednesday, 
June 12. The source of light in the new lamp is tlie flame 
produced by burning, under suitable and dcliniUly prescribed 
conditions, a stream of carburclLed air. The carbureLLing liquid 
is the light petroleum known under the chemical name of 
penUne I'he liquid pentane evaporates rapidly at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures, and the vapour which it produces is 
rather more than two and a half limes as heavy as atmospheric 
air As the name of the lamp implies, Us flame has been shown 
111 give under prescribed conditions a constant illumimtion equal 
to that furnished by ten standard candles The new photo¬ 
meter differs in Us arrangement from the bar phoLoiiielers which 
were previously in use in the fact that the flames under com 
paribun are upon one side of the translucent screen, whcrc-is in 
the old forms the burners were placed on opposite sides of the 
illuminated screen But another essential difference from the 
older forms of photometer, which provided for one fixed and 
one travelling source of light, \h that in the new photometer 
both sources of light are fixed in position ai accurately measured 
distances from the observing screen The equaling of the 
illumination of the screen is brought about by adjusting the 
supply of the gas which is being tested to the Sugg’s London 
argand-burner The new photometer and standard lamp have 
now been in use for some time in the fixed testing stations and 
in different buildings in the area of the county of London The 
gas-examiners who have constantly employed the new apparatus 
express a decided preference for U as compared with the bar- 
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photometer ; and they have readily adapted ihemfcelvea to the 
somewhat special manipulation and observation which it requires 

The phenomenon of "accidental double refraction,*'which 
occurs in liquids when these arc subject to changes of shape, or, 
to describe more correctly, rates of strain, forms the subject of 
an article by Prof Ladislaus Natanson in the BuUttin of the 
Cracow Academy The author gives an investigation, mainly 
hydrodynamical, of the case where the rates of strain are pro¬ 
duced in a viscous liquid contained in the space between a rotating 
cylinder and a concentric cylindrical envelope A formula is 
found connecting the angular velocity of the cylinder with the 
double refraction per unit length, and this formula appeals to 
agree well with some of the experimental rcsulls of Umlauf and 
De Metz 

An illustrated article on the Kress flying machine appears in 
Die Utnschait for June 8 As has been stated in previous 
accounts in several journals, the apparatus is a multiple winged 
machine attached to a light boat, and the proposed method of 
experimenting is to drive the boat through the water until a 
sufficient speed has been attained for the thrust on the wings to 
cause it to rise from the surface The writer of the article, 
however, evidently considers that the construction of the "air 
ship "has been somewhat prematurely pushed forward, seeing that 
the most important part of the apparatus, namely, llie motor, is not 
yet ready, lie also 15 of opinion that the problem of landing has 
not been sufficiently studied Several experiments have already 
been made with the apparatus, without, however, leaving the 
water; but it will be when the machine has been made capable 
of lifting itself into mid air that the chief difliculties of the 
investigation will arise 

The fourth annual dinner of old students of the Central 
Technical College will be held on Wednesday, July j, with 
Prof. O Henrici, F K S , in the chair Tickets can be obtained 
from the honorary secretary, Mr Maurice Solomon, 12 Kdilh 
Road, West Kensington 

Cam \in Sianiey Fiowkh sends us his Report, as director, 
of the Ghizeli Zoological Ciardens for the year 1900 The list 
of donations » a satisfactoiy one, and we arc glad to note that 
very much has been effected during the year m the way of adding 
new buildings and improving old ones, as well as in making 
additional aviaries and enclosures in the gardens 

In the first part of a new biological journal—the BulUtin of 
the Brooklyn Institulc~Mr A (i. Mayer discusses the 
variations displayed by a species of Medusa from the Florida 
seas The species in question is considered to have been 
derived very recently from a form common in Florida Waters, 
but to be so distinct as to constitute a genus by itself " It 
iB remarkably variable, and us great commonness attests to its 
successful ness in the struggle for exiitencc In its variations it 
illustrates the m.inncr in which other newly arisen races of 
animals may have suddenly given rise to still more diverse 
species " 

Parts 11 and in. of the third volume of Annotationes 
Zoohsicaejaponenses are devoted to a list of the fishes of Japan, ' 
by Messrs. Jordan and Snyder A total of 686 species are 
recognised Apart from Us importance to the students of * 
ichthyology, this communication is worthy of the best attention 
of those interested m the distnbution of marine animals, as the 1 
atllhors have been enabled to divide the Japanese marine fish- 1 
fauna into four distinct groups There are the northern or . 
Yezp group, the temperate or Nippon group, the semitropical J 
OF KJhsiu group, and the Bassalian or deep sea group The ] 
fish fauna of the Kunlc Islands, which is probably very similar a 
to that of Kamchatka, belongs to a distinct subarctic group, c 
while that of Formosa probably pertains to the tropical Malayan r 
assemblage. ^ 
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c The structure of the hairs of the Patagonian ground-iloth 
and of the living South American edentates forma the subject 
^ of an essay by Dr. W. G. Ridewood, which appears in the May 
lOsue of the QuarUrfy Journal of Mtcroscoptcal Scteni€, The 
^ most generally interesting of the author's observations are those 
^ relating to the hairs of the two living types of sloth, and the 
^ structure which permits of the growth of an alga in each In 
the three-toed sloth the hair is invested with ■ thick extra- 
cortical layer "The layer has a tendency to crack in a tran&; 

I verse direction, and in the cracks there come to lodge unicellular 
to which Kuhn has given the name B/euroiOfius bradypi. 
The moisture of the climate in which Bradypus lives enables the 
alga to live and propagate in this curious position, and the sloth 
acquires a general green tint which must render it very difficult 
to distinguish as it hangs among the green foliage " In the 
two-toed sloth, on the other hand, the bulk of the hair is com¬ 
posed of cortex which is longitudinally fluted or grooved, the 
grooves being filled with strands of extra-cortex in which 
flourishes an [Plcitrocoaiis distinct from the one 

infesting the hairs of the three-toed species. Of quite a different 
type are the hairs of the ground-sloth, which arc smooth and 
solid. Dr. Ridewood rejecting the idea of Dr. Lonnberg that 
they were originally coated with a cortex that has now perished 
An important biological contribution to the same journal is 
the life-hiBiory of a North American bivalve mollusc, Nutula 
delphtffodoniay by Prof G A Drew, of the University of 
Maine 

Unher the title of "Zoological (jleanings from the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship InveBigaiorJ Major Alcock has 
collected together the biological observations made by the 
different medical officers who have served on board during 
his own connection with the vessel These observations, the 
author tells us, art buried in reports that are not readily ac¬ 
cessible, or scattered through papers on systematic zoology 
where they may easily be overlooked. The observations are 
arranged under eight headings, namely, commensalism ; sexual 
characters, pairing and viviparity , sounds made by marine 
animals ; notes on stalk-eyed crustaceans , instances of pro¬ 
tective and warning coloration , phosphorescence; peculiarities 
in food of marine animals , and notes on reptiles and fishes The 
*'gleanings" are really a mine of information to the naturalist, 
and the author has rendered a distinct service to his fellow 
workers in producing them in their present form. Among 
notable instances of commensalism is the case of the hermit- 
crab protected by a bag of sea-anemones. Another instance 
has often been observed on the reefs of the Andamans, where a 
crab of the genus Cryptodromia is protected by a sponge, which 
IS shaped like a cap and tightly filted to the crustacean 

(iEOLOGiCAi students and others interested in the science 
of the earth will find many desirable works in a classified cata¬ 
logue of ^uks and pamphlets on geology just issued by Messrs 
Wesley and Son The catalogue contains no less than 2225 
titles of works in various departments of geological science, 
cla.ssified under 28 headings It includes the geological library 
of the laic Mr G H. Morton, of Liverpool. A glance through 
the catalogue will repay any geologist anxious to increase 
his library 

The cryptogams collected by Dr. F Welwitsch in 1853-1861 
are described by the botanists who have determined them in the 
new volume (vol. ii. iiart 11 } of the "Catalogue of Welwilsch's 
Afncan Plants,” published by the trustees of the British 
Museum. Though the plants were collected more than forty 
years ago, the collection is m some respects the most extensive 
and representative ycl obtained from Africa. The species now 
described belong to the vascular cryptogams, mosses, hepaUcfi, 
marine algae, freshwater alga?, diatomoceiE, lichenes, fungi and 
mycetozoa. 
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A MEMORIAL of the late Dr. George Brown Goode, togethe' 
with a selection of hia papers on muBeumi and on the history of 
science in America, hoa been published in the form of a volume 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. Goode was held in the 
highest regard in all places where natural science is cultivated, 
and this account of his life and services will be cherished by 
everyone who 11 aware of the influence he exerted upon museum 
development. The addresses delivered at the memorial meet¬ 
ing held at the U.S, National Museum are printed, and also an 
appreciative notice of his life and services to science, by Prof. 
S P. Langley- Eight papers are published m the volume, 
most of them dealing with museum administration and the 
pursuit of natural knowledge in America There is much of 
interest in these papers concerning the growth of scientific 
institutions in the United States, and united they form an 
appropriate memorial of an accomplished man 

An interesting synthesis of some aromatic atdoximes by means 
of fulminating silver is described by Messrs. R. Scholl and U. 
Bertsch in the current number of the Btnchte If a poly- 
bydroxylic derivative of benzene is dissolved in ether, some 
fulminating silver suspended m the solution, and hydrochloric 
acid led slowly into the well-cooled solution, the silver fulminate 
disappears and the hydrochloride of the new aldoxime crystallises 
out. The method has been successfully applied to resorcinol, 
orcinol, pyrogallol and phloroglucinol 

The same numl»er of the Berichte contains an account by C 
Harries of the preparation and properties of the dialdchyde of 
‘'iiccmic acid. The aldoxime of this aldehyde can be prepared 
|j) the method of Ciamtcian and Dennstedt from pyrrol and 
hydroxylamine, and this, suspended in water and treated with 
nitrous acid, gives an aqueous solution of the new dialdehyde 
from which the pure substance can be isolated with some 
dihiculty by fractional distillation Succinic aldehyde is the 
(irst member of the aliphatic dialdehydes to be isolated in a 
pure monomolecular form, and is of interest os being the start¬ 
ing-point for the preparation of the three heterocyclic nngs, 
furane, thiophene and pyrrol The ready convertibility of thib 
ildehyde into derivatives of these three rings is shown experi¬ 
mentally in the present note. 


beater’s Cockatoo {Cacafua hadbioitrt) from Australia, a 
Shining Parrakeet (/yrrhu/opsts ipltndens) from the Fiji 
Islands, a Blue-winged Green Bulbul {Chhropsis hardwuki) 
from British India, two Japanese Terrapins {Ciemmys japomca) 
from Japan, a Blue Lizard [Gerrhonotm caeruUus) from 
Western North America, deposited ; two Chinchillas 
lantgef'a) from Chih, purchased ; a Llama {Lama peruana)^ a 
Hybrid Lemur (between Lemur xanthomystax and A. h uuneus), 
born in the Gardens. 


Ol/B ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Observations ni Nova Pbrsei —In the Mem de la Soc. 
degli Spett Hal (vol xxx. pp 77-90), Prof A. Ricco describes 
the observations of the brightness and spectrum of Nova Persei, 
made at the Catania observatory The various magnitudes 
given are similar to those already published by other observers, 
the light curve showing distinct oscillations from March S, 

The spectra were observed with the Merz refractor of O'JJ 
metre aperture and McClc.in star spectroscope, and photographs 
obtained with the nbotographtc equatorial and Vogel spectro¬ 
graph, ihe spectra being about 4J millimetres long, with expo¬ 
sures of one hour The wave-lengths are given as follows : 
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COMI I 1901 a —The comet is now getting fir away from 
the sun that it is in all probab’lity beyond the reach of any but 
the largest iiislruments The following ephemens may be of 
service to those having sufficient optical power .— 

Ephennrisfor \ih Berlin Mean Time. 
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June %\ 7 24 56 -t- 10 8 3 

23 28 6 10 16 1 

25 31 9 10 23*1 

27 34 7 10 29*5 

29 7 37 o +10 35 2 


New Variable Sixks — 

74, 1901 (Persei) Herr P Gulhnick, of Bonn, finds that 
the star 


The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Rhesus Monkey {Macacus rhesus) from 
India, presented by Mr W B Bingham ; an Otter {Lnlra vtil- 
^^aris, 6 ), British, presented by Mr W. Radclifle Saunders, 
tviclvc Black Vultures {Calharles a/ralut) from America, pre 
bientcd by Dr, E A Goeldi, two Cambayan Turtle Doves 
(Turtur cambayensis), a White collared Ouzel {Merula li/Ai- 
ctiicta)t a Large Andaman Parrakeet {Palaeomts magniiostris), 
a Tickell's Hower-pecker {Duaeum erythrorhyyichits)^ a Ciniia 
mon Tree Sparrow {Passer cinnamomus)^ a Rufous-breasted 
{TharrhaUus sOophiolus), a Black-throated Accentor 
( Than‘haUus atrigulans)^ an Eastern Meadow Bunting {Em 
fenza straiheyi)^ four White-capped Buntings [Emberiza 
sttwarti)^ two Indian Dutton Quails {Turnip ianki) from British 
India, presented by Mr. E. W Harper ; a Northern Mocking¬ 
bird {Mimus polygloltu\) from North America, presented by 
Mr H C. C Gillich , an Antillean Boa {Boa dtvimlotjuc) from 
the West Indies, presented by Mr. D. F. Mackenzie ; a Sykes’s 
Monkey {CtrcopUhecus nlbigularts) from East Africa, a Chacma 
Baboon {Cynocephalusporcarius) from South Africa, a Smooth¬ 
headed Capuchin nionachui) from South-east Brazil, two 

Wanderoo Monkeys {Macacus siUnus^ d 9 ), a Banded Parrakeet 
{Paleuorms fasciata\ a Ring-necked Parrakeet {Palaeomts iot- 

ijiiata\ two - Snakes {Cerberus rkynchops)^ thirteen- 

Fish {Saccobranchus fossihs) from India, a Golden-napcd 
Amazon {Chrysolis aunpalhaia) from Central America, a Lead- 
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li, variable to the extent of o 6 magnitude hrom the table of 
magnitudes given the period would appear to be about thirty 
days, but the gaps are too long fur any accurate estimate. This 
istar IS the intensely orangL-coloured x I'crsei 

75, 1901 (Persei) Herr Fr Deichmuller, of Bonn, finds 
variability in the star 36 Flamsteed, amounting to about o 5 
magnitude. The observations indicate a chanjje from 4 92 to 
5 65 magnitude twice a month. The variability of this star 
IS confirmed by Herr Guthnick [AAi o/nwituhe Nacktiehten^ 
Bd 155, No. 3720) 


Forms of iMAOhs in Siriiar PHotookAi hy. —In the 
Annals of Harvard College Observatory (vol xh No vi pp. 
153 * 1 ^ 7 )i Mr- F, S King, the observer in charge of the photo¬ 
graphic department at that institution, describes the various 
disturbing causes iwhich affect the forms of star images obtained 
by photographic methods with different systems of following. 
The chief of these are irregularities of the driving clock, differential 
refraction, and flexure. To correct these errors two methods of 
guiding have been employed, the plate being moved by suitable 
adjusting screws, either with the telescope or independently of 
It, the latter method being preferred, as it permits, not only 
corrections in two coordinates perpendicular to each other, but 
also a rotary movement for the climmatibri of flexure and differ¬ 
ential refraction 

The investigations described have been m hand since 1896, 
when they were undertaken m conseouence of difficulties 
occurring in the observation of the Algol variable W Delphmi 
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at low altitudea. A fourth source of errori in the adjustment 
of the polar axis, must be also considered, and it is practically 
important to do this, inasmuch that by an accurate knowledge 
of the conditions it is possible to introduce such an amount of 
error from this and the clock rate as to partially eliminate the 
variable errors due to flexure, &c After insisting on the 
necessity of the clock having as continuous and regular motion 
as possible, it is pointed out that ihe correct rate for following 
IB not sidereal time, as is commonly suppiosed, but a varia¬ 
tion from this depending on the latitude and the declination 
of the object The equations of condition arc developed for 
determining the proper following rates for various localities 
The actual path of a star on the pUlc as affected by refraction 
may be either a parabola, hyperbola, ellipse or circle The 
effect of error of the polar axis is an elliptical form of star 
image, varying with the declination. The analytical in 
vestigation of this shows that the refraction in declination can 
to a great extent be eliminated by an alteration of the in¬ 
clination of the axis , this is now provided for in many instru¬ 
ments by [be frequent shifting of the polar axis by known amounts 
The correction f^or the right ascension component is more com¬ 
plicated, and tables are given showing the changes per hour 
for various hour angles Keproductions from photographs 
taken with clock rale adjusted for refraction and polar axis 
elevated are shown In considering the effects of flexure 
three kinds are discussed, affecting either the polar or declin- 
aiicm axes, and the tube Various methods actually in use at the 
Observatory for determining the flexure are then described in 
detail, also the exact method of varying the load of the control 
pendulum governing the driving clock The edccts of tem¬ 
perature un the trails have also been considered, and methods for 
its elnninalion 

As the result of the investigation, it is found that plates of 
60 minutes’ exposure may be taken without visual following, 
which shall have images not exceeding o 01 cm in elongation 
due to the clock, and a photograph of the cluster in Hercules 
taken in this way is reproduced Several special applications 
of these principles are then discussed, including the importani 
one of photographing stellar spectra with the objective prism, 
where the spectrum lines are often very oblique, thus lessening 
the dis[H:rsion and possibly the dehnilinn A table is calculated 
showing that this may he corrected by a slight rotation of the 
prism fur each star 

Several methods for the mechanical correction of flexure 
are indicated, and finally the special means for correcting 
proper motions of ihc object unrkr exam in a I ion are con¬ 
sidered, examples of the photographs of Eros being given in 
illuslr.Uion 


THE SIKTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE 
SOUTH-EASTERN UNION OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIF.TJRS 


Congress was held at Ilaslemere and Ilmdhead on 
June 6-8, and delegates and members representative of 
most of the aftdiated societies upon the Union s list were in 
attendance There were, fuither, a goodly number of visitors 
present, attracied to a lar|,^c extent by the unbounded hospitality 
of the residents and admirable arrangements of the local com¬ 
mittee, which were most elaborate and highly successful 

The proceedings were opened by Prof (i. B. Howes, F R S , 
who, as the retiring president, in a few apposite remarks resigned 
the chair to his successor, Mr G A Boulenger, 1 ' R.S , who 
then delivered the annual address. Takine for his subject the 
field-work and results of experiment of the past quarter of a 
century upon the European Reptilia and fiatrachia, he led up 
In the formulation of a revised list of the British species He 
then dealt in greater detail with those genera and species 
inhabiting the immediate neighbourhood of the meeting, special 
interest attaching to some facts involving the nalierjack and 
Gilbert White's area of observation, in their relation to the topic 
of batrachian migration ; and he seieed the opportunity to enlist 
the servicetof local naturalists in the study of this problem, in 
the better working-out of the varieties of the common viper, 
and in other allied herpetological matters for which the study of 
the local fauna presenti a favourable opportunity Beyond this 
the address, which was admirably suited to the occasion, con¬ 
tained historical records of permanent value and some whole- 
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some advice to the collector and would-be specialist, based upon 
the author's great expenence of herpetolo^cal aflaira. 

The meetinn for strictly scientific business were confined to 
the Friday antfSaturday mornings, five papers being read. An 
unusual departure, however, was entered upon, in the substitu¬ 
tion of three short addresses for the musical entertainment cus¬ 
tomary on similar occasions at the evening soirk The reception 
at this was by Sir F Pollock, Bart , and in his capacity os 
president of the local natural history society he delighted those 
present with a felicitous speech The short addresses which 
lollowed this were by Mr G F Chambers, on “ An Eclipse 
Trip to Portugal in 1900” , by Mr Oswald LAtter, of the* 
Charterhouse, on " Cuckoos' Eggs ; and by Dr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, F K.S , on "Habit and Discipline in their 
Influence on Organisation " The latter, on tne bncs of the 
famous Sunday afternoon discourses with which the indefatigable 
doctor IS in the habit of improving the minds of his friends and 
visitors, both at Haslemcre and in London, was noteworthy for 
the attempt to prove that the orbital bulla of the hippopotamus, 
shown to be different in origin in each of its two stages of de¬ 
velopment, IS, like that of the gavial, functional as a support for 
the eye during prolracimn and elevation ; and for the thesis that 
m human affairs the poet must precede the philosopher 

Dr Hutchin^n further contributed to the educational success 
of the meeting by entertaining the assembled guests at hts private 
museum at College Hill, the originality of the plan of arrange¬ 
ment of which was much admired, and, witn characteristic 
versatility, he followed this up by leading the way to Lord 
Tennyson's abode at Blackdown, before which, after a visit to 
its interior, verses appropriate to the occasion were by him and 
others recited 

Of the papers read at the ordinary meetings, the first, by the 
Hon Rollo Russell, on " Moisture in the Atmosphere," is the 
embodiment of a lengthy senes of experimental and statistical 
observations which will be of much service for reference. This 
was followed by a paper by Miss E Sargent on "Seedling'),'' 
chiefly noteworthy fur some observations made m conjunction 
with *‘a colleague," in which a downward displacement of the 
seed by forcible contraclion of the roots was fully described 
and illustrated by an ingenious mode) Prof Howes concluded 
the first morning's work with a short lecture, which he said wai 
pertinent to his presidential address of the previous year He 
dealt with ihe principle of "convergence," as applying more 
especially to recent work among the Mammalia and Uatrachia 
ecaudala, and with "substitution" in its bearings on the study 
of the electrical organs of fishes. 

The afternoon of Priclay was given to the reading of a couple 
of pa|>ers on "The Teaching of Nature Knowledge m Ele¬ 
mentary Schools," by Miss M A lluckton, who has had con¬ 
siderable experience of elementary school-work both on the 
Continent and at home, and by Prof. A D Hall, principal of 
the Wyc Agricultural College Upon these a discussion arose, 
which, for lack of organisation beiorehand and time for exten¬ 
sion, fell short of what might have been an important issue 

The concluding paper of the meeting was by Mr. S T. Dunn, 
secretary to the Director of Kew G.irdens, under title "The 
Origin of Certain Weeds " The author read an account of the 
geographical distribution of certain dead nettles, and in the 
short discussion which ensued doubt was expressed whether he 
had pointed to anything which does not apply to certain other 
British plants well known, while there arose a ditfercDce of 
opinion which left the audience in uncertainty as to what 
constitutes a "weed." 

At the meeting of delegate!), which closed the proceedings, 
the question of subscription was discussed ; and conspicuous 
among the motions passed was one of appeal to the Brighton 
Town Council, who are about to take the famous Aquarium of 
that town m hand for development, to make adequate provision 
for scientific investigation and work in economics, in a manner 
which was agreed upon 

The exquisite country in which the meeting was held and the 
delightful weather which prevailed proved l^th beneficial and 
attractive, and not the least pleasurable feature of the Congress 
was the manner in which the influential residents, both by their 
generous hospitality and personal interest, contributed to its 
aucceaa, while the vociferous croaking of some introduced frogs 
came as a most appropriate accompaniment to the proceedings. 

The Congress tor 1902 is to be held at Canlerrary, under 
the presidency of Dr Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R S , who has 
served the recent one so well. 
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SOME RECENT WORK ON DIFFUSION} 

II. 

have seen that when steady diffusion is going on down a 
cyludrlcal column which iB abeorbent at iIm bottom there is 
a uniform diminution in the densitv of the diffusing substance from 
one end of the column to the otner, evidenced in the case of a 
coloured substance by a gradual and uniform thinning out of the 
colour in the direction of the axis of the column Bui in any 
horizontal cross-section of the column the colour is of the same 
intenBity in all parts of the section, which means, of course, that 
the diffusing suhstance is of equal density along these planes 
In a diagrammatic section of such a column we should there¬ 
fore represent the surfaces of equal density by straight liner drawn 
at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, and the stream lines 
of the diff'uBing substance by straight lines drawn parallel to the 
axis. 

1 am able to show you the horizontal lines of equal density in 
a cylinder, produced by a process of intermittent diffusion 
presently to M desenbed. 

When diffusion goes on into a flat absorbent disc, nr aperture, 
instead of into a cylinder, it is clear that the stream lines of the 
diffusing substance must strongly converge towards the disc 
instead of moving vertically downwards as they do in the cylin 
der, and it is also clear that the lines or surfaces of equal density 
in the diffusing substance must form curved surfaces of some kind 
over the disc. We must now consider the exact form which 
these lines and surfaces will Lake 

It so happens that there is a problem in electrostatics which 
IS analogous to the one before us, and it is one which has been 
fully worked out by mathemalical physicists 
When an insulated conductor receives an electric charge the 
form taken by the surfaces of equi-potenlial around the conductor 



depends on its shape, and on the nature and distnliuimn of 
other charges in its neighbourhood 

If we suppose the absorbing disc or perforation used in our 
ilifTusion experiments to be replaced by an clcclnficd disc (jf 
similar dimensions, embedded nush in a wide non conducting 
nm, then the surfaces of equal electric potential in the air above 
the disc will lake the form represented in Fig i. The surf ices 
Will form a senes of hemi-spheroids which in any vertical section 
passing through the centre of the disc will give a senes of 
ellipses, having their common foci in the edges of the disc 
haraday's lines or tubes of force, on the other hand, will in this 
case be represented by a senes of hyperbolas, also having their 
foci in the edges of the disc. 

Now we have every reason to believe that m a diffusion ex¬ 
periment With an absorbent disc the surfaces of equal density of 
the diffusing substance over that disc are the exact analogues of 
the Burfaces of equi potential over the similar elcclriHed disc, 
and that the stream lines of the diffusing substance are the 
analogUGB of the lines or tubes of force If this is so the dia¬ 
gram will equally well represent an experiment in which, for 
instance, the carronic acid of perfectly still oir is being absorbed 
by a disc of soda solution, surrounded by a wide rim 
Fig. 3 represents what we might expect to be the state of 
things when diffusion takes place through a circular aperture in a 
dia^mragm. Here the stream lines of the substance, which are 
convergent as they approach the aperture, diverge again when 
the opening is past, and we should expect to get a double 
EVStem of the ellipsoidal zones of equal density on cither side of 
the aperture 

Did time permit 1 could show you that this hypothesis is not 

^ DIkoutm dihvered u the Royel Instiluiion, Friday, March 22, by Dr 
Horace T Brown, F.R S (Continued from p 174 ) 
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only capable of giving reasonable and consistent explanations of 
all the phenomena of diffusion into and through apertures, but 
completely explains the "diameter law,” and also enables us to 
predict the amount of gas, vapour, or solute which will pass under 
given conditions, and the results can be verified by experimenL 

I have only time to glance at one or two readily verifiable 
deductions from this hypothesis In the hrfit place, it fully 
accounts for what I have called the “ diameter law," that is to say, 
that diffusion through circular apertures in a diaphragm is 
proportional to their diameters, not to their areas 

In two diagrams on the wall we have represented the arrange¬ 
ment of the equi-density curves andistream lines over two ab¬ 
sorbent discs, one double the diameter of the other We may 
take these discs to represent an alkaline solution absorbing car¬ 
bonic acid from the air. 

The two systems are on the same relative scale, but one is 
magnified by two diameters 

It will be seen that a curved line corresponding to any given 
actual density of the diffusing substance must be twice as far 
from the surface of the larger disc as it is from the surface of the 
smaller; that is to say, the gradient of density which the flow 
dei)cnds is twice as steep over the small disc as it is over the 
large one From this it follows that for equal areas the flow 
into the smaller disc is twice that into the larger and that the 
total flow must be proportional to the diameters, which is just 
what IS found to be the case 

Wherever we get conditions ftivourable for the formation of a 



•^yslLm of cqui-densiLy zones on one or both sides of a perforated 
diaphragm, diffusion will go un in accordance with this 
“diameter law” Hut one system of zones is quite sufficient 
for the purpose, so that in a case like that of 2, which 
represents the course of diffusion of atmospheric COjin perfectly 
still air into an absorbent chamber, we might allow the outer 
system of equi-dcnsity shells over the aperture to be completely 
swept away by air currents, and still the " diameter law ” would 
hold good on account of the inner senes of zones, which, from 
their position, are protected from the air currents. This explains 
in a very satisfactory manner why it is much more easy to 
demonstrate the diameter law with apertures m a diaphragm 
than simply with absorbing discs, where only one external 
system of eoui-density shellB can exist, which is, of course, 
extremely liaole to be influenced by disturbing currents. 

Satisfactory, however, as this hypothesis is m explaining 
everything connected with these curious facts of diffusion, it 
must be Dome in mind that the reasoning on which it is based 
IS ill part deductive and in part dependent un an analog 

Nearly 300 years ago it was said by Sir Thomas Roe that 
"many things hold well in discourse, and in the theonque, 
aatisfie curious imaginations, but in practice and execution are 
found difficalt and ayrie.” 

Fortunately this does not apply to the present case, and I am 
able to bring before you this evening for the first time an experi- 
mental demonstration of the existence of zones of equal density 
in the neighbourhood of an aperture through which diffusion is 
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goinj;; on, and to nhow you that they have the exact shape which 
Hie theory requires 

1 have here a rectani^ular glass cell divided hon^ontally by a 
thin plate of celluloid having a circular hole punched through 
It The lower half of the cell is filled with a solution of gelatine 
conUining a little barium chloridet and the upper half with a 
solution of sodium sulphate 

The relative strengths of the solutions are an adjusted that 
the two salts, diflusing in opposite directions, shall meet some' 
where in the gelatine where a precipitate of lianum sulphate 
H thrown down at the 'surfaces of contact of the two opposing 
streams of diffusion The result is that we gel a slowly growing, 
spheroidal mass of precipitate, =iiarting from the aperture and 
resembling in shape the head of an inverted mushroom 

If ue arrange for the diffusion of the sodium sulphate to be 
intermittLnt, or, better still, if we alternate the diffusion of a 
sul|jhatc with ihat of a chromate, we get well-marked zamn^s 
in iht precipitate forming the spheroid, zonings which corre¬ 
spond to the successive forms which the spheroid has assumed 
during growth, and which, therefore, must have been zones of I 
eijual density of the diffusing substances We can study the 
forme which these assume in relation to the aperture by subse¬ 
quently cutting sections through the gelatine, but by a little 
arrangement we can make the apparatus cut its own sections as 
the dillu^iion goes on 

Thi-i IS done by making the aperture in the diaphragm x^wi- 


series of wavy lines, which become more and more horiEontal 
as the distance gets more remote. 

Could they be rendered visible these are also the forms which 
we should expect the lines of equal density of a substance to take 
when it is diffusing through a series of small apertures. 1 am 







iircular instead of circular, and bringing ilii 
straight edge close up in the side of the glass 
vessel 

1 will now throw on the screen some photo 
graph'* of vertical sections of sphtmids of dillii — 

Sion of this kind (See 1'ig 3 and Fig 4), 

On comparing llie lines of equal density around 
the aperture with the diagrams on the wall you 
will at once see that their ahape is exactly that required by 
theory they descnlve a senes of ellipses having their common 
fact in the edges of the aperture through which the diffusion is 
taking place 

The actual stream lines of the diffusing substance are not 
visible, but as these must necessarily he normal to the curves of 
equal densuy they can only 
be lepresenLcd by a senes 
of hyperbolas, also having 
iheir foci m the edges of 
the ajjeriure 

Th6 electrostatic analogy 
which has served us so well 
m determining the form of 
the rones of equal density 
around stn^U apertures 
ma) aKo be used fur pre 
dieting their distribution 
Ar' vma a senes of apertures 
in a diaphragm 

If we legard the indivi¬ 
dual holes in a multiper ^ ^ 

furate diaphragm as so 
many minute di^cs, all 

elecinfied to a common potentlal, the lines of equi potential 
and lilt lines of force should lake a form something like that 
represented in the diagram, I'lg 5, the lines of equi-potenlial 
forming ttimpleve eUipj^es in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the eketnfied discs, but grohially intersecting and forming a 


able to give you a verification of this by ihrnwing on ihe screen 
photographs showing the result of inteimittent diffusion through 
a series of such apertures (Figs 6 and 7) The lines of equal 
density are marked nut by the alternate bands of sulphate and 

chromate of barium as they 
w ere in the last experiment 
brom the shape of these 
lines of equal density it is 
pnqsible to determine the 
lorm of the Stream lines of 
the diffusing substance and 
lo show that the tendency of 
I multi perforate septum of 
ilii^ kind IS to locally in 
crease the gradient of density 
in Us neighbourhood and so 
to accelerate the flow through 
ihe small apertures. We get, 
in fact, a complete and satis 
factory explanation of the 
small amount of obstruction 
which such a diaphragm 
produces when put in ihe 
way of a diffusive flow of 
gas or liquid 

Intermittent diffusion such 
ns 1 have described may be 
*■ 4 used to illustrate in a variety 

of wayii the distribution of 
electric potential arovind electrifietl bodies which are within the 
sphere of each olhcr\ action 

[l IS generally a dilhcult .iprl laborious task to work out the 
distribution of llic surfaces of equi-potential around electrified 
bodies which are near enough lo influence each other By this 
system of interiniitenl diHuiion we may sometimes make Nature 








work out the problem for us Here, for instance (see Fig 8), u 
a figure copied from Clark Maxwell’s “Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism," representing the form which is assumed by equi -potential 
surfaces around two points charged with quantities of electricity 
of the same kind in the {ratio of 4 to 1, If the analogy is 
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correct diffusion, through apertures havinc their diameter^ in the 
ratio of 2 to I ought to give the same aenes of figurea Vuu 
see from the photograph of an actual experiment given in Fig 9 
that this auppoaitjon is correct. 

In Fig. 10 are given the calculated lines of force at the edges 
uf two parallel platea, one of which is insulated and electrified, 
the other connected with the earth. These ought to correspond 
in shape to the equi-density lines of a substance undergoing steady 
diffuaion from between two parallel plates, as, in fact, you see they 
do. (See Fig il). 


1 fnr every !ii|UHre cenmiieire ol leaf Now n. can bj uah tha 
' for tins amount of gas to enter through the stomales u is only 
I neces.sary for the CC)^ content of the nir just within the leaf to be 
I kcjii down to z 8 parts per 10,000, when that of the outer atr is 
I 1 parts per lO.OOO This very slight difference m the partial 
I pressure within ami without is quite sulKcient to accouiil f<ir all 
the entering COj, 'hanks to the special structure of the leif 
1 Thus all the apparent dilticulties in the way of accepling the 


'’ 1 '^' 'ill 

\\\ ' ^ ^ / 





But considerations of this kind, aliliough of interest in showing 
the striking analogies between certain phenomena of electro- 
statics and static diffusion, fwouId carry me too far from my main 
subject, and I must again bring you back to the green leaf which 
was the starting point of my lecture 

If we regard the structure of the leaf from the new point of 
view which now suggests itself we can readily understand how it 
IS that the stomales, notwithstanding the relatively small area of 
the leaf surface which they occupy, can 
drink in the aimosphenc carbonic acid 
with such rapidity 

The finely perforated epidermis of 
the leaf, tightly stretched over the 

interior air-spaces, whose walls can -- ~ - 

absorb carbonic acid, constitutes a 
multi perforate septum which is under 

the most favourable conditions to pro- ~ — 

duce an acceleration of the diffusive " — V^ZTl— 
flow of the gas into the leaf. / / - 

The laws of gaseous diffusion through I (f f _ V 

small apertures arc now so well under- ( | 1 (ll 

stood that we can predict with certainty 1 I \ y ^-C 

the particular quantitative effect pro- \ \ \ v — 

duced on a given diffusive (low by any \ -ICT- 

screen with perfuraiiona of known size " -- — 

and distribution providing they are not ^ — 

within a certain number of diameters 

distant from each other These deduc- ^ 

tions can then be verified by expi.n- Vn. lo 

meriting wth small shallow glass 

cylinders, made absorbent inside, and 

closed at the top with very thin discs of 

celluloid perforated in a known manner 

Such a piece of apparatus may be 

regarded as an artificial leaf, the perforated celluloid reprcsLnling 
the epidermis with its atomates, whilst the absorbing solution 
of caustic soda acts the part of the aasimilating centres. 

Having obtained confidence in the accuracy of the method of 
calculation we can then apply the same principles to determining 
the efficiency of the leaf stomates, when the whole system is 
regarded as a piece of mechanism for promoting diffusion 

In the first place it is found experimentally that the most 
economical arrangement of very small apertures is to have them 
set about 8 or 10 diameters apart, for at that distance the inter¬ 
ference with each other practically ceases This ts ahoui the 
distance at which we generally find the stomates arranged on 
the under ude of most leaves 

You will remember that the amount of atmospheric carbonic 
acid which enters an assimilating leaf in an hour is about 'i c.c 
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minute sLoinlies as ihti s de piiiiway', uf iiige in 

ilu* leaf entirely disappear uhen the leaf is studied in this new 
lighi And u becomes evident that the adjustment of the 
mechanism of the leaf 10 the physical properties of its surround¬ 
ing milium IS far more perfect than has been hitherto suspected. 
The leaves of pUnts have, m fad, proved to he better phjsicists 



than we arc, since their htiuciure bL.ir^ the inijirL'is ol rcqionau to 
certain properties of ga.ses of which vvehaVLhiihLriu been ignorant 
This is by no means the first occisiun on which the plant ha> 
given us a lead in physics The theory of dilute solutions, for 
miilatcd by van ’t llolT, and indicating tlut the Uws of iloylc 
and of Avogadro are as applicable to dduie soiurntns as they 
are to gases, had its origin in the observations of De V'nes and 
of Pfefler on the plasmolysis of living cells and the properties 
of natural scml-pornieable mcnibrants 

Nor can we doubt that there arc many more such instances 
which only await deleclioii, and we may reasonably hope that 
ihe boundaries of physics and ol chemistry will Vjc materially 
enlarged in unexpected dirntinns if we pay due regard to the 
whisptrcd hinls and slender clues which are on all sides given 
by ihc living world of N.ilure 
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A LONG PERIOD SUNSPOT VARIATION^ 

T has long been known, and Dr Rudolf Wolf of Zurich was 
the first to draw attention to it, that the length of a sunspot 
period is only in the mean eleven years, and that the real length 
□r any one period might differ from this naIuc by as much as ± 
two years. Another fact of observation is that the times of 
maxima do not occur a constant number of years after a pre- 
ceding minimum, and Dr, Wolf determined the mean interval 
as 4 5 years The minimum also follows the maximum in a 
mean interval of 6 5 years. 

It has further been noticed that the intensity of each period, 
I e the total amount of spotted area included between one 
minimum and the next, was not constant. Dr Wolf held that 


these quantities indicated a certain periodicity, and at first 
suggested a period of 178 years, and later 55 5 years, or a period 
extending over five eleven-year periods (II i ^ 5 = 55 S) 

The present investigation was limited to the interval of time, 
namely, 1833-1900, over which systeviatic observations of the 
sun's surface have been regularly made, and as Dr. Wolfs 
relative numbers agree well with the actual facts of observation 
over this period, these numbers have been employed. 

The important magnetic results obtained by Mr William 
Ellis served as a check on the whole work, since he has shown 
that the curves for the magnetic elements are in almost exact 
accord with those of the sunspots. Any variations determined 
from the sunspot curves should, then, have their counterpart in 
the magnetic curves. 

I Abstract of a paper, "The Solar Aciivuv 1833-1900," read before the 
Hnyal Socieiy on Mai aii by Dr William J S Lock>er 
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Fig. I will give the reader an Idea of each sunspot curve from 
minimum to minimum for the period above mentioned. 

They are so arranged in order 0/ date that each individual 
curve can be examined separately. The times of succeeding 
minima are arranged vertically under each other, so that any 
variation as regards acceleration or retardation of the following 
maxima, and any inequality in the length of the penod minimum 
to minimum can be seen at a glance, each of these epochs is 
indicated in the figure by a short arrow with the corresponding 
dales 

Dealing with Lhc inequalities of the interval minimum to 
maximum, it is found that there is a regular variation having a 
period of about thirty-five years Curve B, Fig 2, shows this 
variation, the abscissjc representing the lime element and the 
ordinates the intervals minimum to maxi¬ 
mum plotted at the epochs of the minima 
Dealing with the intervals minimum to 
maximum of the magnetic curves in a 
similar way, the result obtained is shown 
in the same figure, curve c 

Both these curves thus indicate that 
there is some law at work which introduces 
a secular variation by retarding periodic¬ 
ally the sunspot maxima in relation to the 
preceding minima. The actual epoch of 
maximum relative to the preceding mini¬ 
mum oscillates about the mean value 4 12 
years, its greatest amplitude being m the 
mean about o B year 

Another point of great importance is 
that when the epoch of maximum spotted 
area follows in the shortest interval of lime 
after a minimum, the spotted area for the 
whole periocf is greater than at any other 
time 

Thus, if the spotted area included be¬ 
tween consecutive minima be summed up 
for each period, and these values, used as 
ordinates, be plotted at the epochs of 
minima, as done previously, and the curve 
inverted, curve i> P'lg 2 is the result It 
will be noticed that this curve is very 
similar to the two immediately above it, 
and shows a period of about the same 
length, namely, about thirty-five years It 
may be here remarked that the value for 
the total spotted area for the period 1833 9 
to 1843 5, the earliest value in point of 
time dealt with, is not quite m harmony 
with the other values There seems, 
however, sufficient evidence to indicate 
that the small value may be due to the fact 
that the obaervations were not then made 
quite on a uniform plan. That the maxi¬ 
mum of 1836 was a great one, and only 
equalled by that of 1B70, is well known 
The discussion of these observations thus 
leads to the important conclusion that 
underlying the ordinary sunspot period oj 
about eleven years there ts another cycle op 
greater lengthy namely^ about thirty-five 
years 

This cycle not only alters the time 
occurrence of the maxima in relation to the 
pieceding minima^ but tauses changes in the total spotted area 
of the sun from one eleven-year period to another 

A glance at Fig i will show that the length of the period 
minimum to minimum seems to alternate, the magnitude of 
these alternations becoming smaller An attempt was made to 
see if any law could be traced, but although there was a variation 
suspected in the length of both the magnetic and sunspot periods 
(reckoning from minimum to minimum), which increases and 
decreases in alternate eleven-year periods from a mean value, 
the observations do not extend over a sufficient interval of time 
to allow a more definite conclusion to be drawn, 

It 13 gcncTally conceded that the spots on the sue face of the 
sun are the result of greater activity in the circulation in the 
solar atmosphere, and therefore indicate greater heat and, there¬ 
fore, light This being so, the curve representing the spotted 
area may be regarded as a hght curve of the^sun. i 
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The sun may thus be considered a variable star (1) the liRht 
of which (reckoning from minimum to minimum) is variable, 
with a mean value of about il i years, (2) the epoch of 
maximum does not occur a constant number of years after the 
preceding minimum, but vanes regularly, the cycle of variations 
covering about thirty-five years 

It is interesting, therefore, to know that the sun is not the only 
sstar which exhibits variations similar in kind to those mentioned 
above, for the light curve of rf Aqud* not only has a more rapid 
rise to maximum and slow fall to minimum, but the periods 
from minimum to minimum vary in length, and the interval 
minimum to maximum has a regular variation 

Since then, in addition to the well known eleven year period 
of sunspot frequency, there is another cycle which extends over 
about thirty-five years, and which is in¬ 
dicated clearly, as has been shown, both 
by the changes in the limes of the occur¬ 
rence of the epochs of maxima and in the 
variations in area included in consecutive 
eleven-year periods of both sunspot and 
magnetic curves, it is only natural to sup 
jMise that this long-period variation is the 
effect of A cycle of dislurlunccs in the 
sun’s atmtispherc itself 

Such a cycle, if of sufficient intensity, 
should cause a variation from the normal 
circulation of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
should be indicated in all meteorological 
and like phenomena 

VVe are indebted to Frof td Bruckner 
for the great work on the changes in 
climates, and in this investigation he 
sought variations in the observations of 
the height of the waters in inland seas, 
lakes and riveri; in the observations of 
lamfall, pressure and temperature , in 
the movements of glaciers ; in the fre- 
ijiiency of cold winters , growth of vines, 

i\.C 

The result of the whole of the invcsti- 
gaiion led him to the conclusion that there 
is a periodnal varuitton in the 
over the whole earthy the mean hn\^th of 
this period biin^ 34 S O 7 yean 

Trof Bruckner was so convinceil of the 
undoubted climate variations which he 
deduced, and so certain that such variations 
could only be caused by an external influ¬ 
ence, that he investigated Wolf’s sunspot 
numbers to sec whether such a cycle was 
indicated Not finding any he was led to 
make the bold suggestion that such a 
variation as he sought must really exist in 
the sun, but might possibly be independent 
of sunspots lie finally concluded that 
the climalL variations are the fust symplorn 
of a long period vaimtion in the sun, which 
probably will be discovered later 

In the bght of the secular period of 
solar activity dealt with in this article, 

I'rof Bruckner s conclusions are of great 
interest, because not only does the length 
of the perlyd, but the critical epochs of 
his cycle completely harmonise with those 
found m the present discussion of the sunspot and magnetic 
curves 

To illustrate more fully this connection and to take only 
one case, namely, rainfall, three rainfall curves which have 
been copied from his book are reproduced in Fig 2 (curves 
K. F, G). 

B and F represent the secular variations for what Prof 
Bruckner calls " Regulare Gebiele I and 11 ,” while curve e is 
the mean for the whole set of observations he has employed, 
and represents the secular vanation of rainfall over the wnole 
earth so lar as can be determined. 

The comparison of these curves with those representing the 
sunspot ana magnetic results given above them shows that when 
the epoch of maximum spotted area (curve fi) follows late after 
the preceding epoch of minimum (1843, 
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spotted area from minimum to minimum is least (curve d), the 
long period rainfall curve is at its maximum or we have a wet 
cycle When, on the other hand, the maximum (( urve li) follows 
soon after the preceding minimum (1867), and the spotted area 
for this cycle is at a maximum (curve i>), the rainfall curve la at 
a minimum or a dry cycle is in progress 

Prof Ed Richter, in a detailed investigation of the movement 
of glaciers, has also found a cycle of thirty-five years, and he 
pointed out that the variations agreed generally with Bnlckner’s 
climate variations, the glacier movement being accelerated during 
the wet and cool periods 

Again, Mr Charles Cguson not only finds a secular peruid of 
abiiut tliirly-lhree to thirty four yc.irs in the occurrence of rain 
fall, ihiinderstfirms ind westerl> winds in the month of April 



epochs of maxima of the two latter 
efwchs of the thirty-five yearly period 


for Sydney, Init the 
harmonise with the 
deduced for sunspots. 

There seems little doubt that, during the interval of time 
covered by the present sunspot discussion, the meteorological 
phenomena, number of aurorce, and magnetic storms show 
secular variations of a penod of about thirty-five years, the 
epochs of which harmonise with those of the secular variations 
of sunspots. As we are now beginning to approach another 
maximum of sunspots which should correspond 00th in intensity 
and in time of occurrence after the epoch of the present 
minimum with that of 1870 8, it will be interesting to observe 
whether all the solar, meteorological and magneticaf phenomena 
of that period will be repeated 

William J. S. Lockybr. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford —At a convocation on June 18, the honorary degree 
of D C L was conferred upon Mr Cornelius N. Dalton, C.B , 
master of the Drapers’ Company 

r)n the same day, the new RadcIifTe Library budding, which 
has been erected by the Drapers’ Company at a cost of about 
2 i,CXX)/ , was formally handed over to the University in the 
presence of a large number of members of the Company and of 
the University 

Cavibriih.e—I' rof Newton, F K S , has been appointed a 
manager of ilie Ualfniir fund for the ensuing five years. 

The Darkness scholarship m geology has been awarded lo 
W (j re.irnsides, Sidney, and the Wiltshire prize in palx'on 
tolugy to L R Watson, Jesus 

Thirly seven names appear in the first class of the natural 
sciences tnpoR, part 1 , and ten ni the first class of part 11 
Four are the names of Newnham students 

The work of Mr ITugli Ramage, .idvanced student of St 
John’s, on spectrum anal)sis, has been pronounced “of dis¬ 
tinction “ aa a record of original research and as a qualification 
for the B A degree 


Mr Ch vmdkki AIN has addressed a letter to the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham, on liebalf of the council of the Birmingham 
University, suggesting that a rate should he made in aid of the 
University The amount subscribeil for the establishment of 
the University is 4 oo,ckdo/, hut a Urge proportion of tins will 
be absorbed in the erection and equipment of buildings neces¬ 
sary fur instruction and research The increased cost of main¬ 
tenance involved in the scheme cannot be wholly provided from 
the Rts of students, and it is on this account that an appeal is 
made for assistance In support of the appc.d the council refer 
to the precedents already established in smuUr cases, notably in 
LOtinLCliun with University colleges founded in other provincial 
lowuis Thus the corporation 01 Noitinj^ham contributes 
7jSo/ a )ear to Nottingham College, Sheffield gives nearly 
6000/ a ) ear to the T irth College, the corporation of Leeds 
1500/ a year, the corporation of Manchester 1100/, and ihf* 
corijorauon of Liverpool, besides a grant of land of the value of 
]0,OOo/, an annual contribution of 1800/, Other contribu- 
iions of a substantial chaiacter have been made in many c.iSsts 
by the county authorities , tiid it is hoped that if Hirnimgham 
wdl Set the example tlie counties which will derive benefit from 
the extension now proposed of Universit) work in the Midlands 
will not he unwilling to take their share ofresponsihihly A rate 
of \d in the pound would in Birmingham jiroude an annual 
contribution of about 5000/ , which would justify the council of 
the Unnersity in jirocicding immediately with ihe new depart¬ 
ments, the ncLCssity for W'hich, in view of ihc int reusing pressure 
of foreign competition, is daily becoming more urgent 

Ai the meeting nf the General Medical ( ouned last week a 
prolonged discu^'»nm occurred upon the regulations for the first 
year ol medical study, and the educational inslitutKms vvhich 
should be accepted us fit and proper places for passing one year 
of the nbligaloTy five years of ])rofcssinnal study The main 
question ivas wluthcr a year at a grammar school, (jr similar 
educational esiabli'.hmcnt where general subjects as well as 
science IS laiighi, should count as one year of medical training 
in tht live years curriculum I'ornne side it wvs stated that 
the laboratories at some ol the mstiiulions recognised by the 
Council were as well equipped as those of some medical schools 
It was also urged that chemistry, physics and biology might be 
considered as an extension of the preliminary education required 
before medical study, properly so called, can be commenced, 
and that the medical curriculum required should be four years 
taken subsequently to passing an examination in them If ihis 
view Is accepted at ihe next meeting of the Council, it would 
seem, s.iys the Br%itsk MtdiialJournal, that the whole question 
of ihe pi ices at which instruction may be obtained may disappear, 
font will be argued that, provided the necessary knowledge la 
oblaintd and tested by adequate examination, it will no longer 
be the business of the Council to concern itself how or where it 
IS obtained, any more than in the case of Latin or any other 
subjeci of preliminary education The subject has been referred 
to the Lducaiion Committee of the C ouncil, and judging from 
the viLWs expressed during the debate it seems that there are 
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not a few members who think that scientific education is now 
provided for so well at schools not strictly medical that one year 
of professional study may properly he earned out in such 
institutions 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL, 


HitlUhn oj tht Amerna/i Mathematical Society^ —The 

three papers in the present number were all read at the February 
meeting of the Society Non-oscillatory linear differential 
equations of the second order, by Brof Bucher, has for its 
otjLCt the deduction of certain conditions that the equation 


iBy 


d\- 


+ 


qy = ^ 


should be non-oscillatory This equation is said lo he oscilla¬ 
tory or non-osciUalory in the interval according as it 

does or does not have at least one sulutum (not identically zero) 
which vanishes more than once in this interval Conditions 
have been obtained by Picard, but the method used in the 
present paper is not only entirely diflcrent, but yields, in 
addition, other results not given by Picard’s method. In the 
author’s opinion iL is also less artificial —Concerning real and 
complex continuous groups, by Prof L E Dickson, is an 
attempt to illustrate certain differences and analogies between 
related real and complex continuous groups Lie’s theory has 
been developed chiefly for the latter groups, the modifications 
necessary for real groups being treated quite briefly —On holo- 
morphisms and primitive roots, by Dr G A Miller, is deyoled 
to some additional developments along the earlier line adopterl 
by the author m a previous paper {Bulletin^ vol vi p 337, 
1900) —The following works are review'ed, viz “ Kinleitung 
in die Theone dcr Besselschen Funkiiunen ” (I’rof J II Graf 
and Dr E tiubler), by Dr. V bnyder . and “ Lci,ons sur la 
theone des Formes el la (aometne analylique supeneure’’ 
(II Andoyer), by II S White—The usual points of interest, 
colleguie Kivd other announcement'', and list of recent public¬ 
ations are well to ihe front 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

Royal Society, May 23—“On the Presence of a Glyco¬ 
lytic hn/>mc in Muscle ” By Sir LauderBrunton, P’ R S , and 
llcrliert Rhodes 

Por some lime physiologists have suspected the presence 
of sc)me enzyme in nuisciL which has the power of break¬ 
ing up the sugar with which the muscle is supplied through 
the blood, and ronveriing tins food into energy with the forma¬ 
tion of simpler oxidised bodies The presence of such an 
enzyme in fresh muscle juice was apparently proved by 
Brunton in 1873, but the method of experiment used was open 
to criticism 

Previous to the present pajjer the materials used had not been 
rendered free from possible fermentative organisms, so that it 
could not be dehniiely said that the marked glycolytic action 
exhibited by the juice was not due to some Icrmcnling fungus or 
bacterial conlaminalion 

The muscle juice was obtained from the yet living flesh of a 
sheep by comminution with sand and hydraulic expression 

In these later experiments the muscle juice was rendered 
sterile by filtration through a Pasteur Chamberland candle, the 
other fluids boiled fur considerable periods, and the apparatus 
disinfected by steam 

Two flasks were prepared, each containing fresh sterile muscle 
juice and sugar solution , in one the juice was boiled previously 
lo adding the sugar solution 

After incubation at body temperature the sugar m each flask 
was estimated quantitatively, the result showing a very marked 
diminution in the percentage of sugar in the flask containing 
unboiled juice. 

Thus It was shown that a substance exists in fresh muscle 
which has the power of breaking up the sugar molecule, and 
this substance partakes of the nature of a glycolytic enzyme 

Although an attempt had been made to isolate the enzyme, 
It IS of such a dcUcale nature that the isolating procedure 
adopted destroyed its fermenting power. 
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Physical Society, June 14.—Prof. S P, Thompson, IRS, 
president, in the chair —A paper on Herr Jahn’a meaaurenienu 
of the electromotive force of concentration celU wa*. read hy 1 
Dr Lehfeldt Prof. D Jahn has recently published mcaiure- I 
ments of E M F.*8 of concentration cells, from which he ha.s j 
endeavoured to show that the law of dilution is Applicable to 
strong solutions The author points out that his conclusions 
are l^ed on argument in a circle because Ostwald’a law is | 
assumed in the formula used by Jahn for calculating degrees of 
concentration. The formula; of Nernst and Arrhenius do not 
yield consistent results, and it is suggested that the former is 
suitable for calculating concentrations and the latter for calcu 
liiing osmotic pressures —A paper on the mechanism of radia 
non was read Mr J. )f Jeans. This paper contains an 
attempt to obtain answers to two questions —(l) What infer 
cnees can be drawn as to the mechanism by which radiation is 
cniitted from an examination of the formula of physical optics ^ 
and (2) U It possible, with the help of these inferences, to 
frame any conception of matter which will give a consisttnt 
account of the various optical phenomena ? Starling with general 
spectroscopy, the author has written down the radiation due to I 
a single rotating molecule vibrating harmonically The effect ' 
of a number of molecules is deduced, and it is shown that the I 
condition that the continuous handed spectrum shall be absent I 
IS that either the period of rotation must be large compared wiih 1 
the period of vibration or the radiation from a molecule must I 
be spherically symmetrical I'assing on to dispersion, even if 
the radiation is continuous between collisions, there will be a 
discontinuity at every collision and the train of waves will be no I 
longer regular It is customary to assume that the vibrations 
of a dispersing medium are sympathetic with the irregular I 
incident bghl The author has calculated the ratio between 
forced and free vibrations in a prism or grating, and finds thit if 
ihc dispersion is to be regular the vibrations must be only I 
slightly influenced by collisions, and this requires, is in the 
former case, that either the period of rotation ib large compared l 
with the pcrKKl of vibration, or the radiation is spheriLully I 
symmetrical As this is not the case with moltculcs the author I 
thinks that the line spectrum is emit led by atoms, that these ‘ 
atoms must be dibsociated and that the shape <jf these atoms is 
one of spherical symmetry It is shown ih.U if anatom is an 
electrornagneuc system, simiUr to a planetary system, then the 
periods of such an atoiii would not be fixeil and there would be 
no reason for a line spectrum The normal atom is therefore 
regarded as an eleclrovlatic system, with some law of force, 
cither than the inverse square law, holding at inierionie clis 
tances Such an atom when at rest would give a pure line 
■’pectruni Rotation of buch an atom causes the lines of the 
spectrum to shift towards the red, and as the lutation is diflerent 
fur different atoms the lines w*]!! not only be shifted, but 
broadened To calculate the periods of vibration of an atom 
ihe author haa assumed it to cunsisi of m infinitely great number 
of infinitely small ions The spectrum of this consists of i 
collection of spectrum scries each possessing a definite head and 
(capable of explaining doiibbls, irijilets, It is shown ihrt 

under the action of a magnetic held \ line may separate out into 
approximately equidistint lines, the central lines maintaining 
Its position In conclusion, the author points to many ollu r 
physical phenomena which can be explained by the theory 
described —The chairman then exhibited some specimens of 
Jena glass In describing these, reference was made to a diagram 
showing the refractive index, dispersion between the C and h 
lines, and fhe reciprocal of the dispersive power of .my piece of 
glass For this latter quantity the symbol “ v is used, and it 
was suggested to call it the achromatic refractivity of the glass 
The introduction of barium increases the deviation, but leaves 
the dispersion unaltered It is possible now lu gel crown glass 
with a higher refiactive index than flint glass, and this iimkcb it 
possible to construct an achromatic lens which will also give a 
Mat field It is usual in making achromatic objectives to make 
them accurately achromatic for the red and violet rays A better 
effect can be obtained hy having approximate achromatism 
throughout the length o| the spectrum This is achieved by 
matching the irrationality of one glass by meanb of another and 
then constructing an achromatic pair w^lth these two glasses 
“Telescope crown" and "telescope flint'’ arc two glasses 
which give similar spectra and approximate achromatism from 
the red to the violet —The Society then adjourned until June 
28, when the meeting will be held, by the invitation of rrof. 
W G. Adams, in the laboratory of King’s College. 
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Geological Society, June 5 —Mr | ( II Tcall, A" P R S., 
president, in the chair —On the passage of a seam of coal into a 
scam of dolomite, by Aubrey Slrahan The author was informed 
hy Mr. N. R Griffith in 1900 that the seven feet scam of the 
Wirral Colliery had been found to pass into stone ot an unusual 
character For a disUnce of 1600 yards from iliu slult this 
seam was good, and about 4 feet thick A liHlc firihcr in 
bands of stone from i to 10 inches thick made their appearance in 
It, and, gradually increasing in tliickness, these bands eventually 
consiituted the whole seam, the last traces of workablL c til dis 
appearing at 250 yards from the point where the ch mge first 
began The boundary (if the barren area has been found for i 
distance of 1480 yards, and it runs north and south Tlit* stone 
IS at first black, but after weathering it becomes grey, ind dis 
plays curious structures, among which are pisolitK, nr mammil 
idled sLruclures, the intervening spaces being filled with cttaly 
in'iilcr One specimen displays woody tissue Idled with dolo 
mite Analyses by Dr W Pollard yield from iS 5 to per 
cent of magnesia The phenomena arc nnl those of a " wash 
nut," as there is no sign of erosion, but there is proof tin.! the 
dolomite was formed in almost motionless water, xnd the condi 
lions appear to have been those under which a tufa would lorm 
It .ippcars to have been formed on a spot to which clastic 
material scarcely gained access, anil which v\as reached even by 
vegetable matter in scant quantity and in a finely divided con 
dition —On some Undslips in boulder clay near Scarborough, 
by Horace W Monckton 

1 DIMlURt H 

Royal Society, June 3 —Dr Hepburn in the chair — 
In a paper on binary fission in ihe life history of CiliaLa, 
Dr I Y Simpson gave excerpts frjin statistics of I wo inontiis’ 
cultures of [luioaiufu iaudtiinni showing that under the must 
naturil circumstances attainable* biriiry fis'iion dues nul proet-ed 
with llml mechanical re*giilarity that Miupas asserlrd I urlher, 
experimenting vsilh cullures of Sfylos^iihia puduiata, he 
found with Joukowsky ns against Miiipas that tlegencraliun ifier 
continued division shows itself in a general lisllessness, intlibing 
of vital energy .\nd dctreise ofsi/e, rather than in definite nuclear 
disorganisation, but on the other hind, with Maupis as tgiinsl 
Joukiwsky, Ihil iL IS nut possible to induce conjugation bLfore 
puberty Some ParamtLLimn monstrosities were described, mil 
microphoiographs of living P aurtlia and P iaudatum were 
shown, establishing ihe* existence of the two species which hid 
recently been called ill (juesUon —Dr 1 (i Loker communicated 
a paper in which were described Ins v irious forms of dpjiaiilus 
for measuring slriin and applying stress, together with a gicat 
many measurements made by niems of ihem The nin in all 
was to have the different parts of the measuring ippiratus at 
lached to the specimen itsell , and [irobftbly the most ingenious 
arrangement was the device for applying md measuring the 
eflecls of enudnned bending and twisting Another com 
hinatinn was longitudinal stretch and twist The inHuenee if 
the one kind of strain upon the clastic relationa ol the oihei I ind 
were carefully iifveslig-iied, especially in the neighbourhood uf 
the yield point The behaviour of iron and steel furs whtn sidi 
jeeted to strain cycles was also studied, and other important 
(questions connected with hysteresis, fatigue and reujieiy in 
tune—Mr W E Colhnge communieAted a. pfi[K r on tin 
anatomy of a collection of slugs finm North west Pj^rnc< , th 
general results being as follows Ihe Pam wantm pLi a 
Issel was re described and some notes given >n Ihi anitomy of 
ihe new species, lartnaia Two mw gcneia wcic cst.ib- 
hshtd, vu , Wiegmannia and Issclentia, with Ine new speciLS 
The Damayantia smithi (Cilge and (k ilw , Uict ) w is shown 
on anatomical grounds to belong to the genus Culling I in illy 
two new speULS of Veromcella and < nc nf Onrhulium weie 
descrdied, and a check list ol the known specn s Iroin IIoinLu 
was given 

I'AHlS 

Academy of Sciences, June jo —M Ffiuqu^ m the chair 
—Studies in neutralisation On the titration of acids and 
alkalii of complex function with the aid of colouring mUters, by 
M Berthelot A i.ludy of the litliaviour of some ammo acids 
towards indicators Of these glycofoll and leucine are acid to 
phenolphthalein, alkaline to methyl 01 \ngc, and neutral to 
litmus The three aminubenzoic iL.ids liave a clearly acid 
function except towards methyl orange Ihe phenomena of 
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calunfic convection and the cooling power of liquids, by M J 
Bouasineu—On Ihe senes of Bernoulli, by M G Mittag- 
I^efflcr —On the Eulenan incomplete integrals of the second 
species and the indefinite integrals of the preceding functiona, 
by M E Vallicr —On the region of convergence of an infinite 
integral, by M E Fhragmen —On a remarkable invariant of 
certain transformations realised by self recording apparatus, by 
M, Rabut —The laws of Gay Lussac and the dissociation of 
gaseous compounds, by M A Fonsot It is usually held that 
the law of Avogadro is an approximate law which tends to be 
come more exact as the volume increases According to the 
investigation in the present paper this is not the case —The 
vibrations produced in a wire with an influence machine, by 
M D Negreano If an insulated stretched wire contained in a 
tube IS connected with one of the poles of a Wimshurst inHuence 
machine, transverse vibrations are set up in the wire, and if 
viewed in the dark, portions of the wire become visible —On an 
electrolytic rectifier, by M Ch Poliak A description of the 
conditions under which it is possible to use aluminium electrodes 
in an electrolytic apparatus for rectifying alternating currents, 
Lngellier with the precautions necessary in forming the plates — 
On an electrical gnsoiimetcr, by M G I con Two small 
platinum wires forming two of the arms of a \\ he'ctstone's bridge 
are kept at a red heat by a small battery of accumulators, one of 
the wires licin^ pUced in pure air ami the other ni the atmo¬ 
sphere containing methane The presence of the methane causes 
a rise in ilie Lemperaliire of the latter wire wlmh results in a 
dcHcclion nf the galvanometer, this dt-fitction being projKir 
lional to the amount of marsh gas present —On the experimental 
verification of a law of chemical mechanics, by M H Pelabon 
The reaction between hydrogen and mercuric sulphide has been 
experimentally studied and the results applied to the, vtrihcation 
of the formula —Ihe action of a metallic 

hydrate upon a salt of another metal Basic salts with two 
metals, by M A Kecoura HesuUs ol experiments upon the 
reactions between copper hydrate upon solutions of zinc sulphate, 
And of the sulphates of cadmium, manganese, cobalt, nickel 
and copper —On the imidodithiocirbonic esters, KN C(SR jj, 
by M Marcel Dckpinc —On the active erytbntols, by 
MM L Maquenne and (i Bertrand Measurements of the 
-rotatory power of the two erythntols in water and in alcohol, and 
description of the preparation of the telra acelyI, Itcnzoyl and 
valcryl derivatives, and also of the oxidition products —Study 
of a densimeter for the determination of the baking value of 
wheaten flour, by M I Heurcnt - \nalysis of miiuc travertines 
from the V leliy basin, by MM C (iirard and f H irdis—On 
the ohvmc gabbro from Kosswinsky kamen (Lral), by MM 
L Duparc and b Pearce On the function of the euslatic 
oscillations of the level of the h ise m tin formation of systems 
of terraces in some valleys, by M 1 ) Lamothc —On the mor 
aihology of the sexual e lemcnls in some species of Sty lorhynchus 
by M Loins Leger On the constant presence of a gregannifomi 
stage in the cycle of evolution of htmato/oa of niilaria, by 
M A Billet —New observations on the parthenogenesis of the 
4 ca urchin, by M G \ iguier —On the use of sdicotungsLic 
acid as a reagent for the alkaloids nf urine The vanulions J)f 
alkaloiHal nitrogen, bv M H tiUillcmard The r itio of the 
alkaloidal nitrogen to the total nitrogen existing in urine vanes 
to Bome extent with Lilt food, but m certain febrile diseases 
this ratio undergoes enormous variations, there being in the 
laLLcr case a considerable increase in both the absolute and 
relative quantities of the alkaloids eliiumated —On the otoliiha 
of the frog, M Mange On i new method ol examination 
for the typhoid bacillus by M U Gambler It is found that 
if a sterile broth contained in a tube of biscuit porceUin, which 
latter dips also into steiile broth, is inoculated vmlIi the typhoid 
bacillus, in the course of its growth the bacillus is able to 
make Us way through the porcelain, even although this same 
porcelain is quite capable of liltLnng off the bacillus in the 
ordinary way It was found that llie more actively motile the 
bacillus the more easily was the liltcr penelrated in this way 
Several other species of bacilli were found to be capable of 
traversing the walls of the filter in a similar way, but none of the 
species examined up to the present pass through so rapidly as 
the typhoid bacillus On the basis of these observations the 
author founds a method of determining the presence of this 
bacillus in potable water, and ht has been able to recognise 
the Lbcrt bacillus 111 water from the Seine and the Marne and 
also in the waters from certain springs —Six months' meteor 
okigical observations at (^)uito, by Si h. Cionnessiat 
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STUDIES IN COMPARA TIVE RELIGION 

The Golden Bou^^h a Study %n Magic and Rehgion By 

J. G. Frazer, D C.L, LL D , Litt.D Second Edition 
Reirised and enlarg'ed. Three volumes Vol 1., pp 
Kxvni + 467 , vol. 11 ,pp X + 471 , vol 111, pp x -h 490 
(London: Macmillan and Co,, Ltd,, 1900) Price 
30j net. 

JTHIN recent years few books have exercised 
more influence on the study of comparative re¬ 
ligion than Mr. Frazer's "Golden Bough,” the first 
edition of which appeared in 1890 Working in the main 
on the lines laid down by Prof E B Tylor, he applied 
the results obtained from a prolonged study of the beliefs 
and practices of primitive races to explain the meaning 
and origin of a strange rule of an ancient Italian priest¬ 
hood. Near the lake of Nemi in the Alban hills, at some 
distance from the ancient town of Ancia, stood a grove 
and sanctuary sacred to Diana, and the strange rule of 
the priesthood attached to the grove finds no parallel in 
classical antiquity The priest, who bore the title of 
King of the Wood,” watched night and day with a drawn 
«)Word, always ready to defend his life against the attack of 
a possible assailant A candidate for the priesthood had 
first to break off a bough from a certain tree in the wood, 
and, if successful, he was entitled to fight the priest m 
single combat, should he slay the priest he reigned in 
his stead until he in his turn was slam Mr Frazer’s 
book lakes its title from the tradition that the branch 
guarded by the priest was the Golden Bough which 
TEneas plucked before he attempted his journey to the 
realm of the dead Put briefly, Mr Frazer's explanation 
of the rule amounts to this . the King of the Wood was 
an incarnation of the tree-spint, or spirit of vegetation, 
which was also inherent in the Golden Hough, or mistle¬ 
toe, growing on the tree, probably an oak, in the Arician 
grove. The only way of preserving the tree-spint from 
decay necessitated the priest’s violent death , the divine 
life by this means was transferred to a suitable successor 
—that IS to say, to the stronger man who should slay 
him But in his character of a tree-spint, the priest’s 
life was bound up with that of the mistletoe on the tree , 
hence it was necessary for the slayer first to break the 
Golden Bough. The exposition of this theory furnished 
the thread on which Mr h razer skilfully arranged a senes 
of exhaufltive essays dealing with many phases of 
primitive superstition and belief 

In our review of the first edition of the book (see 
Nature, September 25, 1890, vol xln. pp 513 AT) we 
described in detail the various steps in Mr Frazer's 
argument, and we shall not, therefore, go over the same 
ground again, but rather confine ourselves to noticing 
the moat important additions which Mr Frazer has in¬ 
corporated. The book has been consideiably expanded, 
for It now consists of three instead of two volumes, and a 
rather smaller type has been used, The system of 
arrangement and Che division into four chapters has 
been retained, but there are few parts of the work to 
which considerable additions have not been made 
During the ten years that have elapsed since the pub- 
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lication of the first edition, most valuable researches have 
been carried on by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in Central 
Australia, by Mr. Skeat in the Malay Peninsula, by Mr. 
van der Toorn in Sumatra, and by the late Miss Kingsley 
in West Africa, to mention but a few names among the 
growing band of practical anthropologists , and the store 
of new material thus collected has furnished Mr Frazer 
with a host of fresh examples to illustrate his theory. 
Great advances have also been made in our knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian religions, and Mr 
Fra/er has availed himself of the recently published works 
on these subjects Such additions have considerably in¬ 
creased the subsidiary and illustrative portions of the bonk, 
but they only alfect the mam argument m so far as they 
furnish additional proofs and instances Two sections, 
however, have not only been expanded, but have been re¬ 
cast and rewritten, and with these we propose to deal in 
greater detail In the first edition a short section of a few 
pages was devoted to a description of primitive man and 
his conception of things supernatural , in the second 
edition this has been expanded into a regular treatise, in 
which Mr Frazer for the first time formulates his theory 
of the relation of magic to religion Again, in the first 
edition the author only hinted at the bearing which his 
researches might have upon some of the central tenets 
of the Christian religion , in the second edition he has 
worked out his theory in detail 

Speaking broadly, Mr Frazer has come into line with 
the majority of anthropologists and students of religion 
in regarding magic and religion as totally distinct from 
one another, the former representing a lower intellectual 
stratum which has probably everywhere preceded the 
latter When writing his first edition, Mr Frazer tells 
us, he did not accurately define, even to himself, his notion 
of religion, and he was disposed to class magic loosely 
under it as one of its lower forms He has now framed 
his definition of religion, not by collecting the opinions 
of the learned on the subject, but directly from his own 
study of the facts. Mr Fra/cr's position among con¬ 
temporary writers would ensure lor any view he might 
propound the most careful study and consideration , we 
note with the greater pleasure, therefore, that his mature 
opinion on the relation of magic to religion does nor 
necessitate the recasting of the theory at present in the 
field In his opinion the movement of man's thought 
has, on the whole, been from magic, through religion, to 
science In magic man depends on his own stiengih 
to meet the difficulties and dangers that beset him 
He believes in an established order of nature which by 
certain actions of his own (/ c magic) he can manipulate 
for his own ends When he discovers his mistake and 
finds he cannot control nature as he believed, he ceases 
to rely on his own unaided efforts and ascribes to certain 
great invisible beings behind the veil of nature the far- 
reaching powers which he once arrogated to himself. 
Thus magic is gradually superseded by religion, and 
natural phenomena are believed to be regulated by 
beings who are lika men in kind and are swayed by 
human passions, but are endowed by powers vastly 
superior to his. As time goes on this explanation in its 
turn proves unsatisfactory The longer nature is studied 
the succession of natural events appears less and less 
variable and irregular. 

K 
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"The keener minds," writes Mr. Frazer, “still pressing 
forward to a deeper solution of the mysteries of the 
universe, come to reject the religious theory of nature as 
inadequate, and to revert m a measure to the older 
standpoint of magic by postulating explicitly what in 
magic had only been implicitly assumed, to wit, an in¬ 
flexible regularity in the order of natural events, which, 
if caiefully observed, enables us to foresee their course 
with certainly and to act accordingly, In short, religion, 
regarded as an explanation of nature, is displaced by 
science ” 

VVe have here a sane and consistent theory of the pro¬ 
gress of human thought, and we wish we had space to 
quote at greater length , for further details we must, 
however, refer the reader to the book itself 

In passing to the section which treats of “The 
Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals ” we come upon more 
debatable ground. Here Mr. Frazer has expanded his 
theory of the general prevalence of the custom of killing 
a human god, so as to include, and to some extent ex¬ 
plain, the crucifixion of Christ. We may say at once 
that we hold no brief for the orthodox view with regard 
to that event, and, if the evidence tended to prove that 
the crucifixion, with the mockery which preceded it, was 
not a punishment specially devised for Christ but 
merely the fate which annually befell a malefactor who 
played the part of a mock king during a sort of 
Saturnalia, there would be no reason, so far as we are 
concerned, why the theory should not be accepted. Mr 
Andrew Lang, in the character of a champion of ortho¬ 
doxy, has already made an onslaught upon Mr Frazer, 
and we have no intention of following his example or of 
adopting his methods of contro\ersy Hut to our think¬ 
ing Mr. Frazer has in this portion of his book been in¬ 
duced to abandon his excellent practice of following his 
evidence, and has considerably outrun it 

In his explanation of the rule of the Ancian priesthood 
Mr F'razer infers that at an earlier period one of the priests 
had probably been slam every year in the character of 
an incarnate deity. In his first edition the only parallel 
case he could cite was the custom of killing a human 
god annually in ancient Mexico Now from a narrative 
of the martyrdom of St Dasius, published by Prof 
Cumont in 1S97, it would seem that at the celebration of 
the Saturnalia the King, or Lord of Misrule, had not 
always been a mere clown, but that at one time it was 
the custom, after a riotous rule of thirty days, that he 
should put himself to death. This new piece of evidence 
Mr Frazer justly claims as a striking confirmation of 
his theory with regard to the Ancian priesthood, but it 
does not prove, or render likely, the extensive preva¬ 
lence m the East of the custom of annually killing a 
human god which his theory of the crucifixion presup¬ 
poses 

There is some evidence that during the late period of 
Babylonian history, aAer the Persian conquest, an annual 
feast took place m Babylon termed the Saca'a, which 
resembled the Saturnalia in that masters and servants 
changed places and a mock king presided over the revels 
The evidence for the festival consists of a quotation by 
Athcncpus from Berosus, while Dio Chrysostom, quoting 
probably from Derosus or Ctesias, adds the additional 
detail that the mock king was subsequently executed 
Dr. Bruno Meissner has conjectured that the Saca^a may 
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have corresponded to Zag-muk, the Babylonian festival 
of the New Year. We still know very little about the 
manner in which Zag-muk was celebrated, but, in spite 
of a difficulty of dates, it is possible that Saexa was a 
late form of that festival. Moreover, the Jewish feast of 
Punm, the earliest references to which occur in Esther 
and the second book of Maccabees, was probably bor¬ 
rowed by the Jews during their captivity, and may well 
have been taken from the Babylonian Zag-muk, as Prof. 
Zimmern, of Leipzig, has suggested. There is no doubt 
that both Zag-muk and Punm were celebrated with 
feasting and revelry ; but Mr Frazer goes further, and 
would find in the account of the institution of Punm in 
the book of Esther traces of the slaying of a mock king 
such as, according to Dio Chrysostom, took place at the 
Sac.ea 

It will be remembered that the book of Esther describes 
the rivalry between Haman, the vizier of Ahasuerus 
(probably a corruption of Khskayarsha^ i.e , XerxesX 
King of Persia, and the Jew Mordecai, it relates how 
the Jews, when doomed to destruction through Haman's 
influence, were delivered by the Queen Esther and her 
uncle Mordecai, and how Haman perished on the gallows 
he had prepared for his rival. Prof. Jensen, of Marburg, 
has recently formulated a theory that the names Haman 
and Vashli arc those of an Elamite god and goddess, 
and that Mordecai and Esther are the Babylonian 
deities Marduk and Ishtar , and, further, that the story 
reflects an antagonism between the gods of Elam and the 
gods of Babylon. Mr Frazer accepts the identifications, 
and in the story of the death of Haman on the gallows 
secs a further reflection of the custom of slaying a man 
in the character of a god He thinks that such human 
sacrifice formed part of the original rites of the feast of 
Punm, and was probably deiived from some similar rite 
among the Babylonians In the burning of elfigies of 
Haman at the feast of Punm by the later Jews he sees a 
survival of this human sacrifice The rite he explains, on 
lines already familiar to his readers, as a magical cere¬ 
mony intended to ensure the revival and reproduction of 
life in spring 

In such ceremonies elsewhere the man-god dies only 
a mimic death and then rises again, or else he was 
actually slain and was thought to live m the person of a 
successor who took his place In the Esther story Mr. 
Frazer suggests that Mordecai represents the second 
temporary king, who, on the death of his predecessor, 
was invested with the royal insignia and exhibited to the 
people as the god come to life again In Vashti and 
Esther he sees the divine consorts of the mock kings 
during their brief periods of rule. In this way he ex¬ 
plains the story of the struggle between Hainan and 
Vashti, on the one side, and their doubles, Mordecai 
and Esther, on the other : 

“ Both pairs stood for the fertility of plants and per¬ 
haps of animals , but the one pair embodied the failing 
energies of the past, the other tne vigorous and growing 
energies of the coming year." 

In the original form of the rite from which Mr. Frazer 
supposes the feast of Punm to be derived, he suggests 
that the Babylonian king was the actual victim who was 
put to death each year, but that subsequently a substitute 
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was always found m one of his sons, or a slave, or a 
malefactor. His period of rule was also curtailed from 
a year Co a few days each year 

Now the details of the crucifixion present some re¬ 
semblance to the treatment of the mock km^ in the 
Sacasa. Doth victims were clothed in fine raiment and 
crowned as kings, and afterwards scourged aud crucified 
This, Mr. Frazer thinks, is not a chance resemblance. 
The Jewish feast of Punm may have been derived from 
Zag-muk, which in turn may possibly be Identified with 
the Sacaea , and he suggests that the Jews in the time 
of Christ may have every year at the feast of Punm 
compelled a condemned criminal to play the part of 
Haman and be put to death, m the same way as their 
later descendants destroyed effigies of him. Briefly, 
Mr Frazer’s theory is that Christ was put to death as 
one of these yearly victims That the crucifixion took 
place at Passover, tea. month after the Feast of Punm, 
he thinks may be explained by supposing that Christian 
tradition for purposes of edification shifted the date of 
the crucifixion from Punm in order to make the sacrifice 
coincide with the annual sacrifice of the Passover lamb 
He offers the alternative suggestions that the Jews may 
have sometimes celebrated Punm at about the time of 
the Passover (/c. in Nisan) in consequence of its deri¬ 
vation from the Babylonian Zag-muk, which was held in 
Nisan ; or, finally, the Jews may have spared the victim 
of the feast of Punm for one month, when his death 
would occur at Passover. Thus, according to Mr. 
Frazer, Christ was crucified and Barabbas was released 
as part of the passion-play performed each year by the 
Jews at Punm. They took the parts of Hainan and 
Mordecai respectively, and at the end of the perform¬ 
ance the one who played Haman was crucified, and the 
other, who personated Mordecai, was allowed to go free. 
Following out his theory, Mr Frazer suggests that the 
name Barabbas, “ Son of the Father,” was not the name 
of an individual, but was the title given to one or both 
of the actors in the play Similarly, the description of 
Christ's triumphal ride into Jerusalem before his death, 
and the account of the raid he made afterwards upon 
the stalls of the money-changers in the temple, he 
thinks may perhaps be traced to those arbitrary rights 
over property which it has been customary to accord lo 
such temporary kings during their brief period of rule 
The hero of the drama, in fact, may have been “ no 
more than a moral teacher whom the fortunate accident 
of his execution invested with a crown not merely of a 
martyr, but of a god ” 

Such is'Mr. Frazer’s theory, and we confess to feeling 
that, unlike the rest of his book, this section contains a 
great deal of theory and very little evidence. That the 
rites of the late Sac^a were identical with those of the 
earlier Babylonian Zag-niuk is pure assumption , and 
that a Babylonian king was at one time annually slam 
IS unsupported by any evidence, whereas had this been 
the case the custom must have left some trace in the 
Babylonian literature. Prof. Jensen's identification of 
the principal personages mentioned in Esther with 
Elamite and Babylonian deities is, to say the least, a 
little fanciful, and still more fanciful is Mr. Frazer’s im¬ 
provement on his theory ; it is hard to recognise m the 
story a reflection of a passion play. Finally, the question 
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of dates is a real difficulty of which not one of Mr, 
Frazer’s alternative theories successfully disposes After 
careful study we think it easier to explain the resemblance 
of Christ's crucifixion to the rites of the Saexa as the 
result of coincidence rather than to accept the artificial 
theory we have summarised. Moreover, with a strange 
absence of logic Mr Frazer claims that his theory sheds 
fresh light on some of the causes which contributed 
to the remarkably rapid diffusion of Christianity in Asia 
Minor" , as a matter of fact, it does the reverse The 
political significance of Christ’s martyrdom and the 
prominence it consequently gave his following form the 
simplest explanation of the rapid spread of Christianity. 
The more ordinary and normal the crucifixion is repre¬ 
sented the harder it is to understand the problem , Mr 
Frazer’s theory reduces the crucifixion to an annual 
event 

Wc have dealt in some detail with the two chief 
novelties of the second edition of the work , our criticism 
of one theory, however, should not be taken as detract¬ 
ing in any way from the general value of the book, which 
will always form a storehouse of facts for the student 
of religion, and which will surely influence for many 
years the work of those who concern themselves with 
that wide and attractive field of study 

TNE ISLAND OF CELEBES, 

Uber dte geolof^ische Geschuhte der Insel CcUbes auf 
Grund der Thienferhreitun^ Von Dr. Paul Sarasm 
und Dr. Fritz Sarasm Pp. vi -b 169, 15 plates 
(Wiesbaden Krcidel, 1901 ) 

HE island of Celebes, as is well known, is comparable 
in a metaphorical sense to one of the floating islands 
of antiquity , it has not definitely come to rest in cither 
the Australian or the Oriental region By some authori 
ties Its marsupial inhabitants are held to outweigh m 
importance its likeness m other respects to the islands 
of the Malayan archipelago, and it is associated with 
Mr. Sclater’s Australian legion , others, again, place it as 
definitely with the Oriental region , while its anomalous 
and intermediate character has led not a few to fatal 
hesitation and to consequent abandonment of the problem. 
The authors of the volume before us dismiss at once, and 
with some brusqueness, all consideration of this matter 
The chief problem of geographical distribution is for 
them not “whether Celebes belongs lo the Oriental or to 
the Australian region, but what are the land connections, 
and of what epoch, which must be assumed to account 
for the condition of its fauna to-day.^’* This altitude of 
mind shows a healthy reaction against the elaborate 
method adopted by many zoogeographers of late years. 
The detailed planning and plotting out of the globe into 
a complicated senes of regions, subregions and provinces 
is not, in the opinion of the present writer, of great use¬ 
fulness save in so far as it allows of a rapid and perhaps 
graphic method of indicating the range of a particular 
animal. The two authors proceed further to observe that 
It 15 better lo select, for the purposes of such problems as 
are presented by Celebes, species and not genera of 
animals ; and this on the perfectly reasonable grounds 
that while the limits of genera are most diversely regarded, 
there is not, at least, so much difference of opinion as to 
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fhe limits of a species They arc thus a safer indication 
of both likenesses and diflercnces in two faunas. Mr. 
Sclater, some years ago, proposed the term of *Mipo- 
type”to express a negative state of affairs ; a genus or 
species which was, as it were, unaccountably absent from 
a given region was thus denominated. 

There is no doubt that this expression was wanted and 
that It did emphasise important zoogeographical fact 
Nevertheless, it must be used with care, especially with 
regard to smaller and less conspicuous creatures The 
Drs Sarasin instance the case of the land plananans of 
Celebes. It was written so recently as 1891 that not a 
single species of this group of Platyhelminthes had been 
found in Celebes, Now we are acquainted with quite a 
number of forms, so much so that Celebes is the second 
richest island of the whole Malayan archipelago in these 
worms. We are glad to notice that the authors carefully 
distinguish between artificial introduction of species and 
introduction by natural means To this matter attention 
has not, perhaps, been sufficiently drawn, and the wide 
range of many small creatures which has been used as 
an argument for their antiquity and has been generally 
made use of by the zoogeographer has not always the 
real value that has been attached to it After due sifting 
of such fraudulent claimants to indigeneity the authors 
are, roughly speaking, disposed to do what has been 
mocked at—to demand a continent to explain the range 
of a beetle. Avoiding exaggeration, we can assert that 
the authors are not at all impressed by the floating log 
iieus ex machinAj they think that similar inhabitants on 
opposite sides of a sea generally imply a former land 
connection. 

It will be noted from the few observations made that 
the authors preface their detailed consideration of the 
fauna of Celebes and neighbouring islands with some 
remarks of a general nature, which might perhaps have 
been rather more expanded if the work had not been of 
so special a character. The animal groups made use of 
by the authors are chiefly the molluscs, reptiles and 
amphibians , birds, mammals and land plananans are 
not neglected The fact that there are more peculiar 
species of molluscs than of reptiles and amphibians is 
commented upon , this the authors attribute to the 
greater mobility of the two vertebrate groups In dis 
cussing all zoological characteristics of Celebes it must 
be borne in mind, as is duly pointed out on p 128, that 
the island itself first rose from the waves after Eocene 
times, for a great mass of the solid rock of which it is 
built 15 Eocene chalk The view of us subsequent history 
which the fauna appears to indicate is that it first showed 
Itself above the water in the Miocene and that during 
the Pliocene it was in connection with neighbouring 
islands, from which it became subsequently and at 
different times detached. It is justly described, there¬ 
fore, as a “ fragment of a Miocene continent One im¬ 
portant exception, however, exists to the statement that 
Celebes has been in the past in connection with the other 
islands of the surrounding seas The authors point out 
that there is not a single species of animal known to be 
common to Celebes and Borneo and not at the same 
time found in some of the other islands ; this, as is justly 
inferred, seems to indicate that Celebes can never have 
been connected by a land bridge with Borneo directly, 
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though, of course, it probably was indirectly by way of 
Java, on the one hand, and possibly (though the authors 
think not) the Philippines on the other. The Macassar 
strait thus represents a tract of ocean which has been 
water before and since the appearance of Celebes upon 
the earth’s surface. On the other hand, the supposed 
deep channel on the south intervening between Bali and 
Lombok is, as it appears from Prof. Max Weber’s sound¬ 
ings, to be given up, since the greatest depth then ascer¬ 
tained to exist was merely 312 metres. This volume is 
of extreme interest as a detailed attempt to reconstruct 
from a comparison of faunas the past geological history 
of a group of islands. It is abundantly illustrated with 
maps, and concludes with an historical review of the 
literature of the subject and a list of memoirs and books. 
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p:ngineering education 

Proteeding^ of the Eighth Annual Meeting of (he Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education held in 
New York City, fuly 2-:^ 1900. Vol viii Pp xxviii 
+ 377 - (New York' Engineering News Publishing 
Company, 1900.) Price z 50 dollars. 

HEN technical education is so much in the air, 
and so many consider that it is a cure for all our 
industrial troubles, it is interesting to see what another 
nation thinks of its own system of education In 
America there exists a society for the promotion of 
engineering education, and we have the pleasure of 
reading their eighth volume of Proceedings —that 
of last year The members of this association are those 
who are, or have been, engaged in responsible positions 
m the work of engineering instruction There is a 
regular meeting for several days once every year, the 
whole of the papers which are read dealing with educa¬ 
tion as applied to industry 

The association seems to be most prosperous, both 
financially and in point of numbers , it is clear that 
meeting together of teachers is most useful to both 
teachers and students, and it is to be hoped that in this 
country a similar society may be formed, which would do 
much to educate public opinion as to what technical 
education exactly means At present very few people 
understand what is wanted to be taught and whom to 
teach It to ; an individual, even of the most impressive 
powers and personality, cannot speak with the same 
authority as a society which has only one end, namely, 
to improve our educational methods 
The presidential address of Prof. Ira D. Barker, deal¬ 
ing with the position of engineering education in the 
United States at the end of the century, is most instruc¬ 
tive in showing what a strong hold technical instruction 
has on the other side of the Atlantic. 

At the end of 1899 there were eighty-nine institutions 
offering full courses in engineering, in some cases seven 
different courses being open to students, the numbers 
attending full courses being 9679, of these colleges no 
less than 98 per cent, require the four years' course 
before graduation. 

These schools must not m any way be considered as 
falling into the same category as our technical schools, 
which mainly address themselves to evening work for the 
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artisan class. No doubt our technical schools do excel¬ 
lent work, but they m no way give that thorough and 
systematic instruction which is given in the American 
colleges, which do not wish to produce workmen, but to 
tram successful leaders of industry. The trade school, 
which seems to have become inevitable in all countries 
under the stress of modern industrial competition, is 
evidently making its way in America, but, unlike us, no 
attempt is made to teach a boy a trade in his spare hours 
during the evening, but attendance is required during his 
entire time. The course really forms a part of the high 
school curriculum, and, while not developed to the same 
extent as m Germany, it is clear that ^^ler]cans look to 
some such school to give that training which was in olden 
days given to the apprentice, but which will soon have 
become impossible to acquire in a modern works 
Perhaps the most interesting paper in the Proceedings 
15 one by a committee on Ameucan industrial education. 
Great prominence is given to the manual training method, 
not only for kindergarten work, but for all grades of 
education up to the highest \ as is there stated, the 
system is costly, but the results are said to be calculated 
to astonish those who have never seen the manual 
training system in operation, 

The agricultural and mechanical colleges, founded in 
the first instance by land grant bills, are evidently the 
backbone of American education as regards applied 
science Some colleges, such as Cornell, have developed 
in all directions, while others have confined their scope 
to purely practical subjects 

In all cases the instruction is based on a wide basis 
of those pure sciences which are the foundation of all 
technical knowledge. The Americans go further than 
we do, and give up a part of the course to purely literary 
subjects in order to give a broader education 
The correspondence technical schools are probably 
peculiar to America and are of quite a recent date , 
they are purely private concerns, which offer to give 
complete instruction by a course of papers As the 
committee remark, the majority of students who com¬ 
mence soon drop the courses, but the convenience of 
learning by post is considered so great that these corre¬ 
spondence classes will probably become permanent 
The night school system is condemned by the com¬ 
mittee in a most positive manner The learner starts to 
learn after a heavy day’s work, and after the classes are 
finished mmd and body are alike exhausted. 

No systematic course of study is possible owing to 
lack of time, while the whole atmosphere of the school 
is said to be very fat from stimulating and encouraging 
We are quite in agreement with this committee on this 
subject, and wish that people would not place so much 
reliance on the work of evening classes. 

We conclude with an extract from some remarks made 
by Prof Alderson, of Lafayette, Miss — 

"Those who have had an opportunity to look into 
this matter probably know full well that to-day the in¬ 
dustrial decadence of England is due to her failure to 
recognise the proper status of engineering education ” 

Such remarks are not pleasant reading, but often a 
dose of bitter truth is beneficial. Let us hope that it 
may not be too late for the warning to be of service. 

F W nURSTAU. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Chemical Technology, or. Chemistry tn its AppUcations 
to Arts and Manufactures Edited by C E Groves 
and W, Thorp. Vol. iii Ga^ Lighting By Charles 
Hunt Pp xviii+j!2. (London. J and A. Churchill, 
1900) Price i8j. 

This, the third volume of a well-known work on chemical 
technology, gives a history of the manufacture of gas 
and Its application to the purposes of illumination. After 
a short historical introduction, about three-ouarters of 
the remainder of the book is occupied with a aescnption 
of the mode of manufacture, punncation and distribution 
of coal gas as carried out in this country. The con¬ 
sideration of gas burners then takes some fifty pages, the 
questions of the testing, analysis and determination of the 
heat of combustion of gas occupying about twenty pages 
The apparatus used in the manufacture of Coal gas is 
described in great detail, chapters being devoted to the 
construction and use of retorts, furnaces (several re¬ 
generative furnaces being described in this section), 
stoking machinery,condensers and scrubbers, purifiers, the 
measurement and storage of gas—the numerous forms of 
gasholders being very fully given —governors, distributing 
mains and pipes, and gas meters 

The mode of treatment throughout is that of an 
engineer, or rather a gas engineer, writing for gas 
engineers, and as representing the wide experience of 
the author in this respect the work will doubtless be 
found necessary on the bookshelves of every manager 
of a gasworks The only criticism which may be offered 
in this respect is that the question of water-gas manu¬ 
facture and distribution is not treated with the fulness 
which the growing importance of the subject deseives, 
a defect which may perhaps be attributed to the fact 
that It 15 only within the last year or two that public 
attention has been drawn to this subject by the agitation 
of certain public authorities against the use of this gas, 
and the subsequent appointment of a committee of the 
Board of Trade to consider the matter From the ab¬ 
sence of any mention of this, and from other indications, 
It IS clear that the book was completed some two years 
before the dale of publication Thus the limits of sulphur 
impurity allowed in the metropolis are incorrectly stated, 

I and no mention is iTi.ide of the complete alteration m 
I the method of testing London gas prescribed by the 
London Gas Referees in 1898 

But a more serious objection is the mode of treatment 
of the subject as a whole As one of a senes of chemical 
handbooks, it is natural to expect that the subject would 
be treated from a chemical, or at all events from a 
scientific, as opposed to an empirical, point of view, and 
this IS by no means the case. The growth of gas manu¬ 
facture in this country has been essentially einpincal, 
and, although dealing with a chemical manufacture, has 
been developed almost exclusively by engineers without 
any special chemical knowledge. This is fauhfully 
mirrored in the work under notice, in which mechanical 
details are given with minute accuracy, but chemical details 
are alluded tn very briefly. Incidental references are made 
to the modes of analysing coal gas at various stages of 
Its purification, although even here preference seems to 
be given in gasworks to rough and empirical apparatus 
It 15 noteworthy that whilst the tiMe of the book is "Gas 
Lighting," the question of photometry is altogether 
omitted , and although, as mentioned m the earlier 
chapters, the temperature at which the coal is distilled 
is of supreme importance as regards its quality and 
quantity, no mention i^ made of the use of any form of 
high temperature thermometer, nor, judging from the 
present work, docs the pyrometer seem to be regarded 
as an essential part of the equipment of a gasworks. 

There is still room for a work on coal gas which shall 
treat of the subject from a scientific as opposed to the 
empirical standpoint. 
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Elements of Quaternions By Sir W Hamilton. 2nd 
edition. Edited by C. J. Joly Vol ii. Pp liv + 502. 
(London Lont'mana and Co, 1901 ) Price 2Ij. net. 
This being the second volume of the reprint of a book 
that has become classical, and is known, by reputation 
at least, to all mathematicians, it is unnecessary to review 
It at much length A comparison, however, seems to be 
called for between the work of the master and that pub¬ 
lished by his great disciple, Prof. Tait, since the first 
edition of the "Elements” made its appearance. The 
methods of treatment adopted differ radically Prof 
Tail’s book iS "essentially a working one,” ana for the 
most part contains only those formulae that are necessary 
to a student when he commences the study of quater¬ 
nions, and will afterwards be his working formulrC for 
general use. Sir W Hamilton’s book, on the other hand, 
aims at completeness It gives fifty-three transformations 
for the vector of torsion of a curve in space, and treats 
the whole of the theory of curves and surfaces with the 
same elaboration ' This wealth of methods and formulae, 
which will only confuse the student who wishes to learn 
quaternions merely in order to apply it in his investiga¬ 
tions in physics, &c , makes the book indispensable to the 
student who studies the subject for its own sake, or who 
wishes to deepen or consolidate the knowledge of it that 
he already possesses. Hamilton passes over statics and 
rigid dynamics quickly, but he treats dynamics and 
Fresnel’s wave surface with his usual fulness 
About a quarter of this volume is occupied by notes by 
Prof. Joly Among these are some on the invariants of 
linear vector functions, on the In-linear function, and on 
the kinematical treatment of curves and surfaces There 
19 a long note on the operator Vi ^ symbol which 
Hamilton does not use m the “ Elemenis ” These notes 
are very valuable, both because they bring the work up 
to dale, and because they are very suggesiive of fields 
for original investigation We regret that mention is not 
made of the properties of the quaternion that is the 
sum of the vector and scalar potentials in the case of 
irrolational fluid motion, &c, and that several useful 
words, such as “curl," “ convergence," " vector potcntiaT’ 
are little used No mention is made of the notation 
{/j A) for a vector. 

A difficulty under which quaternions at present suffers 
IS that, on the one hand, a worker in a branch of applied 
mathematics does not care to publish papers in quaternion 
notation for fear that few will understand him , and, on 
the other hand, that the lack of such papers discourages 
the study of quaternions. The notation just referred to 
seems likely to afford a convenient bridge between Carte¬ 
sians and quaternions An investigation of the electro¬ 
magnetic wave surface by Prof Tait is quoted in a foot¬ 
note It might have been added that the surface was 
first found by Heaviside The omission is no doubt due 
to Heaviside's use of vector algebra, but it is perhaps 
allowable to consider the latter to be quaternions written 
in a modified (but not improved) notation. H C. P 

Our Country's Shells and How to Know Them . a Guide 
to the British Mollusza By W J (jordon. Illus¬ 
trated by A Lambert Pp vii + 152 Thirty-three 
coloured plates. (London. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co , Ltd ) Price 6j. 

Coi IKCTORS of British shells will find this volume very 
useful for reference. The plates include coloured pic¬ 
tures of all our molluBca having shells, drawn life size 
in most cases, and also representatives of each genus 
without shells. Analytical tables are given to facilitate 
identification, and there are chapters on the habits and 
structures of the mollusca. If the collection of shells 
induces students to study the characteristics of the living 
animals, the book will be a means of education in natural 
history as well as a convenient reference manual. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ Tht Ediior does net hold hwiself responsible for opimms ex^ 
pres sed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
io return f or to cot respond with the 'writers of rejenei 
manmiripts intended for this or any other part of Natuhe*. 
No notue IS taken of anonvniom lomniunuations.y 

Our Mountain Seelusion 

In thrse days of conlinuous railway expansion it is only 
natural and desirable that our mountain solitudes should be* 
made accessible 10 the general public But obviously this 
praiseworthy object should not be attained by the destruction of 
the very seclusion which it is propoaed 10 peach. A line of rail¬ 
way, with Its cuilings, tunnels, embankments, stations, smoke 
and noise, will carry us much more swiftly and conveniently 
into a remote glen than the older and quieter modes of loco- 
molion, but we then find that the charm of loneliness which 
used to give the glen its special fascmaLion has disappearecL 
Where this transformation is absolutely necessary for the general 
benefit of the public we must submit to it, though with a sigh. 
But where the necessity or even the advantage may be disputed, 
surely the beauty or grandeur or solitude or untouched and un- 
sjxulcd nature ought to l>e allowei] to have a potent influence in 
the decision of such matters. 

I have just heard of an assault at present being waged apainst 
the sanctities of Snowdon, and though it may be impracticable 
to ward olT or miligale that assauk, and posubly Loo late, even 
if oriRindlly pracHcable, the allcnlion of all lovers of scenery 
and of all geologists may well be drawn to it. A bill which has 
been introduced into l^arhamenl flor the construction of the 
Portmadoc, Beddgelert and South Snowdon Electric Railway^ 
or Tramway, has passed the House o( Lords and the Examiners 
in Ihe House of Cummuns If the line is uUimalely sanclionetl 
It will greatly lessen the quiet beauty of one of the loveliest and 
most secluded scenes in Britain—the easily accessible valley on 
the south side of Snowdon. 1 understand that, as the result of 
pressure, ihe Comi>any has given way with reference lo a pro¬ 
posed embankment m the Pliss of Aberglaslyn, and will cunienl 
Itself with a brief disappearance in a tunnel But genlogtsty 
will learn with vexaiion llmt one important part of the scheme 
consists in Ihe embanking of that picturesque mountain tarn, 
Llyn Llydaw, for the purpose of obtaining water-power I need 
not refer to the special interest and Importance of this lake- 
ba'^in in questions of glacial and physiographical geology 
Though It has long been studied, it has not yet yielded up all 
that It has to tell in these departments of science But the 
transformation proposed to be effected by the company will 
silence it for ever by destroying the evidence w'hicb it can now 
afford 

Can nothing be yet done to save this geological sanctuary 
from the vandalism of the modern company promoter^ 

June 22 Arlh CiEiKiK. 

The National Antarctic Expedition 

There is one allusion m the article on the above subject la^ 
week which calls for a few words from me. I refer to the first 
introduction of the word " civilian." Through the kindness of 
a friend 1 ha\e rcccnily had the opportunity of seeing a copy of 
the agenda The agenda correspond with the minutes^ and the 
word “ civilian " is used in both I had myself forwarded the 
motion concerning the scientific leadership to the secretary to 
be put on the agenda, and the word "civilian" certainly had 
no place in my communication. 

At the meeting 1 moved, and Prof lierdman seconded, the 
motion in ihe terms of my original communication, and neither of 
us noticed the change on the agenda paper 

We must therefore plead guilty to some careleasneis and 
I inattention ; but the argument in my letter to the Fellows of 
the Royal Society is not seriously affected An important 
change, exceeding the instructions drawn up for the guidance of 
the Executive Committee, is not, ox any reasonable view, 
properly introduced by a single word which appears m the 
agenda and is not noticed op used by the mover ana seconder of 
the motion. So important a question of principle obviously 
demanded very special discussion 
June 22. 


Edward B Poultonl 
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Streas—Its OeAnition 

ThB Import Aht word stress^ denoting a fundamental conception 
in dynamica, is one as to the meaning of which no haziness or 
doubt ought to be permitted by the scientific community. 

In your review of Prof Gray's '* Physics," the reviewer criticises 
4he use made of the word in question, and makes the statement 
*' btnctly a stress is measured by the force applied per unit of 
area ; it has the dimensions of mrce divided by the square of 
a length . ” 

No authority is quoted to justify this statement Does such autho 
rity exist ? On collating the statements regarding the meaning 
to be attached to the word in some of the most authoritative works 
in the language, 1 have found a considerable want of agreement 
Going back to Rankme, who la credited with having intro 
duced the word stress as a technical term into mechanics, we 
find the following paragraph in his paper “ On Axes of Elasticity 
and Crystalline Forni^” (1855) . 

"In this paper the word Strain will be used to denote the 
•change of volume and figure consliluting the deviation of a 
molecule of a solid from that condition which it preserves when I 
free from the action of external forces; and the word Sttess 
will be used to denote the force, or combinalion of forces, which 
such a molecule exerts in tending to recover its free condition, 
and which, fur a state of equilibrium, is equal and opposite to the 
■combination of exiernal forces applied to it '* 

Again, in his “Applied Mechanics ’ (i860), we find, m § 86 
“ Sireis^ its Nahtrt anH InUnsity —The word Stresh has been 
adopted as a general term to comprehend various forces which 
are exerted lietween coiUiguous bodies, or parts of bodies, and 
which are distributed over the surface of contact of the masses 
between which they act The ^^^EVs^^v of a stress is its amount 
in units of force, divided by the extent of the surface over 
which It acts, u\ unit'; of area-" 

Then, in § 87, Rankme classifies three kinds of stress, 
(l) Thrust or Tftssurt (2) Tu// ot T^:nst^^n^ and (^) Shear, or 
Tan^tnUal Stress 

Further, in 96 Internal Stiess in General —If a body 
be conceived to be divided into two parts by an ideal plane Ira 
versing it in any direciion, ihe force exerted between those two 
parts at the plane of division is an internal stress " 

Clerk Maxwell, in “Matter and Motion,” Art, 37, says 
“The mutual action between two portions of matter 
receives different nannes according to the aspect under which 
It 15 studied, and this aspect depends on the extent of iht 
material system which forms the subject of our attention 

“If we lake into account the whole phenomenon of the 
action between two portions of matter, we call it Stress This 
stress, according 10 ihe made m which it acts, may be described 
as Attraction, Repulsion, Tension, l*rcssure, Shearing Stress, 
Torsion, iS.c ” 

Again, in Art. loi.—“ Stress 

“The next step m the science of force is that in which we 
pass from the consideration of a force as acting on a body, to 
that of US being one aspect of that mutual action between two 
bodies, which is called by Newton Action and Reaction, and 
which IS now more briefly expressed by the single word Stress ' 
Thomson and Tait’s “Natural Thilosophy ” (1S67), Art 65S 
(referring to the theory of clastic solids) “ , the forces 

called into play through the interior of a solid when brought 
into a condition of strain We adopt, from Rankme, the term 
stress to designate such forces, as distinguished from strain 
defined to express the merely geometrical idea of a change of 
volume of figure ” 

Thomson (Kelvin) in the qth edition of the “ Encyclopiidia 
Bntannica,” article “ Elasticity ”. Mathematical Theory, 
Chap 1, “ Def A stress is an equilibrating application of 

force to a. body ” 

Tait, in “ Newton’s Laws of Motion ” (1899), Art 45 . 

“A pair of equal and oppositely directed forces, acting m 
one line, is a particular case of what is now called a Stress 
The stress along a stiff rod ((necessarily the same across every 
transverse section) may be either a Thrust or a Tension, that 
Along a string or chain can be a Tension only. [But ihe term 
stress, in its widest signification, means any system of equili¬ 
brating forces.]” 

“ In a fluid the stress at any point is generally what is called 
Hydrostatic Pressure, whose characteristic is that the stress is 
the same across a small given plane area. In all these 

cases the stress is measured by the amount per unit area of the 
surface on which It is exerted ” 
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Love, in “ Theoretical Mechanics ” (1897), Art 122, defines 
the stress at a point A across a plane interface passing through 
A, as the force per unit area exerted across a small area whose 
cuntroid is A 

from the preceding quotations there would seem to be a 
double ambiguity m the present usage of the word 

I'lrslly, It may be used to denote ihe *vhoIe muiual action 
between two portions of mailer, A and H, say, m which case 
It would be specified by stating the force or syslein of forces 
exerted either by A upon R, or by B upon A , or it may be 
used to denote the force per unit arta exerted by A upon B 
The latter is clearly less widely applicable (lorBional slress, e ij , 
cannoi be reckoned per unit area), and corresponds to what 
Rankme calls intensity of sti css, or what is by some teachers 
appropriately nameil unilal \trtss 

Secondly, the term 4/; may he defined as in the “ Elasticity ” 
article in the LncyclopxdiA to be in “ equilibrating applic.iiiuii 
of forces,’ or, as by Maxwell, to bt the complete phenomenon 
including the “Action and Reaction” of Newton’s Third Law 
of MoliOn 

To my mind there can be no doubt as to the greater usefulness 
of the latter dehnitiori, even though the former may be more con 
sistent with some of RanUine s st ilemcnts on the subject It will 
be noted that in my quotation from Prof 1 ait’s work there seems 
to be a lacilldtion between the I wo meinmgs (what is meant 
there by “stress across a transverse section,'’ or “stress across 
a small plane area” ''), though he explicitly adopts the former 
allernalive , and m the paragraphs ot “Thomson and Tan ” 
immediately follow ing that quoted above there acems to be a 
similar shifting of ground m applying the term, while Maxwell’a 
usl of the word is consistent with his clear dcfinilion This in 
iLbclf argues strongly for the Maxwellian use of ihe woril 
Besides, the “ eqmlibiating appliCAtion ’ definition would seem 
lo leave us m ihe lurch when we wish to name the internal 
forces of b idles not in ecjuilibnum And all who have had 
much experience in leaching dynamicg to beginners must appre 
ciile the help which the word in 11 s Maxwellian sense aflords in 
gelling the student to sec the dURrence between reaction and 
equilibrant, and to stop a.sking one such conundrums as “If 
action and reaction are equal, why due-» a body move '* ” And 
of course it is precisely the beginner for whose benefit we should 
lake the trouble to be consistent m the use of words 

Let me conclude by offering the following suggeations for 
whai they are worth 

(1) Let the word “stress * be defined and used as m Maxwell’s 
“ Matter and Motion ” 

(2) Let " unual stress” or “umtal stress at a point across a 

plane” be used as rlefined in gi22 of Love’s “ Theorelicil 
Mechanics ” R. F Muiuiikau 

(jUsgow, June 4 


I 1IA\ E to ihank the Editor for his courtesy in allowing me 
to see Mr Muirhead’a interesting leuer I quite agree that the 
meaning attached to the word “stress” bv eminent writers 
during the fifty years from the time of Rankme to the present 
day has varied. At the same time, I observe that the only two 
definitions of the “ meisure of stress” which arfc quoted are of 
recent date, and both slate clearly that a stress is measured by 
the force per unit area, though I find this same dehnition in 
Thomson and Tait, 1867 edition, Art. 661, a few lines lielow 
the quotation given by Mr Muirhead T think, then, I m ly 
claim sufficient authority for my statement, “Strictly a stfcsb 
IS measured by the force applied per unit of area,” and fur the 
doubt which I expressed as to the desirability of introducing 
the word “stress” as practically synonymous with “force” in 
a discussion of Newton s second law ol luulion 

While I share Mr. Muirliead's regret ai the limitaLion thus 
imposed on the meaning of a general term “ stress ” as indicat¬ 
ing the mutual action between two bodies, 1 hardly think his 
suggestion to distinguish between “stress’ and “umtal 
stress” will meet the case Reviewer 


Hybrid Oochrorny, with a Note on Xenia. 

In a note on “ Teleguny, Venia and Uybrid Oology,”^ which 
appeared in Natural Snence (vol. jtiv, p 394, 1899), I intro¬ 
duced the last-mentioned term to dunoie a singular phenomenon 

I Al the reijuest of [he cdilor I have altered the term hybrid Oolugy to 
hybrid oocK^omy^ which f »grec h iii many w^ys baticr, except that it would 
Bccm to refer to the Loleraiiun ol the it ihe exclusian of iLb inicio- 
§copic airucture 
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■aid to have been observed in birda, viz , that when a hen is 
fertilised by a cock of another kind the resulting egf^ is contained 
m a shell tinted, more or less, like those laid by the cock’s 
own breed At the lime, I must confess, I was rather inclined 
to doubt if it did really occur, or if it were not a simple rever¬ 
sion, or a mistake, when my attention was drawn still closer to 
the subject by a friend who had kindly offered to assist in obtain¬ 
ing, if It were possible, additional proofs of telegony by first 
crossing a canary hen with a greenfinch cock and then returning 
her to her own breed This was done, and resulted in three 
eggs being laid lu the greenfinch Their shells were all tinted 
more like the eggshells of a greenfinch than those of a canary 
Two of these eggs were afterwards found to be infertile This 
showed that the alteration in the tint of the eggshell had nothing 
to do with the nature of the fertilising spermatozoon But 
the occurrence of hybrid ouchromy could not l>e said to have 
fieen proved, for there is very little difference in the tinting of 
the eggshells of a canary and greenfinch, and 1 do not know 
whether the canary was purely fired or nut 

I was thus anxious to find out for certain whether or not such 

occurrence was possible. 1 ihcrcrore obtained three black 
Minorca hens, which had come of slock that had been purely 
bred for the last twenty years The Minorca breed is the oldest 
variety of the famous Spanish fowls, of which the origin seems 
older than the recollection of it ' ^ These three Minorca hens I 
penned up alone for more than four weeks, during which lime 
ihirty-two eggs weie laid, and the shells of all of the later ones 
were of a very pure white colour 

The reason 1 had kept them alone for =0 long a lime was 
that I required eggs entirely free from the intervention of any 
cock, and the commonly accepted opinion of poultry fanciers 
seemed to be that a period of nearly three weeks was necessary 
for the complete extermination of spermatozoa However, to 
prevent any mistake, at the end of (his dine (hree eggs were 
artificially incubated for a period of forty-eight hours at the 
Durham College of Science, and they proved quite infertile 

After having thus demonstrated that the Minorca egg 15 con¬ 
tained in a pure white shell, I introduced into their pen a buff 
cock of the Cochin China breed, a breed famous for the brown 
w'lih which Its eggshells are tinted The second egg laid after its 
arrival in the pen was provided with a shell of a very decided 
brown lint, and among a dozen or more laid within the succeed¬ 
ing two or three weeks, the shells of several were of a faint 
brown Lint ^ 1 was, however, unable to oliscr^c any difference 

in ihe microvcopic structure of the eggs, such as is described by 
Herr von Naihusius (bee ” Dictionary of Birds," by A 
Kewton, p 190 ) 

This remarkable case appears to me to be an almost incon¬ 
testable proof that hybrid oochromy does, at timev, occur, as 
the only other way for accounting for pure bred black Minorca 
hens laying brown tinted eggs would be that they were reverting 
to some brown-egg-laying ancestors, a very unlikely suppusiliun 
when we remember the age of the breed 

The next question to answer is — How does hybrid oochromy 
Lake place ? 1 feel quite convinced, both from my own observa¬ 

tions and those with the ahove-menlioned canary, that the tint 
of the eggshell is not, and cannot be, affected by the nature 
of the fertilising spermatozoon, and so we must turn our 
attention to the spermatic fluid, the chemical properties of 
which, acting in conjunction with those of the products of 
the shell-gland, will probably he found to be siifhcient to cause 
this change of lint 

Hybrid oochromy has, in company with a closely associated 
phenomenon in another kingdom (I lefer to Xenia), often been 
referred to as a case that cannot be explained by the Weismann- 
lan thecry of heredity, i c the continuity of the germ-plasm If 
the above explanation (and I can suggest no other) of hybrid 
oochromy should l>e proved lo be correct, it is easily seen to be 
merely a chemical change and wholly apart from the phenomena 
of fertilisation. In the same way I should think it is verv 
possible that xenia might be found lo be not unconnected wiin 
the conjunction of the male and female elements forming the 
endosperm It doubtless will be shown before lung whether or 
not these two attempted explanalions be correct They will, 
I hope, however, tend lo lessen the opposition to the Weismann- 
lan iheory by showing how a fact which, at first sight, appears 

1 “The Poultry Houk," by Lewii Wnghl Popular ediiion, p 340 

^ Since wriimg ihe above I hove inculjaied two of ihete e|{gs and found 
ihcm fcrlile At fir^L siuht ihii would Kcm lo com radicl ihe eaplanalion 
^iven, bu[ afiliouBh I hold that fertilisation is not nccc«<>ary, it certaialy 
may lake place in some cases. 
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absolutely antagonistic thereto is found lo be in complete 
accordance with it. It also shows what a deep effect may be 
induced in living organisms by the interaction of the chemical 
products of their glands. 

I must here take the opportunity of expressing my best thanks 
to the Durham College of Science, Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, for 
allowing me the ground, Slc , on which to conduct the expen- 
ment. G. P. Bulman 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Swimming Instinct 

I HAVE just tested the inherited powers of swimming in newly 
hatched pheasants I find that when placed in tepid water, at 
the age of about thirty hours, they swim easily with well-co¬ 
ordinated leg-movements and show very little signs of distress. 

C. Llovd MoruaN. 

University College, Bristol, June 24 


RECEfVr SC/ENT/F/C WORK IN HOLLAND, 
GINNING with that which is of most general im¬ 
portance, we draw attention to the recent work of 
Prof Hugo de Vries, of Amsterdam Prof de Vries, 
who IS well known as a botanist and biologist and whose 
name is familiar to those acquainted with the history of 
modern chemistry, has just published the first part of a 
book entitled “ Die Mutationstheorie Erster Band. 
Versuche »und Beobachtungen iiber die Entstehung 
von Arten im Pflanzenreich ” (Leipzig Veit, 1901), 
containing, as the title indicates, the account of a senes 
of observations on the formation of new species in plants. 
Stalling from the fact, well known to florists, of the ao- 
pcarance of *' single variations ” in their flower-beds, ae 
Vries has been trying to find wild flowers which would 
show the same phenomenon Of the 100 species in¬ 
vestigated only one appeared to possess the property 
which was looked for, the (Knothera Lamarckiana^ 
originally from America, but at present growing wild in 
Holland. Now about ten years ago de Vries transferred 
specimens of this plant to the botanical gardens at 
Amsterdam, and up to date he has studied as many as 
50,000 of its descendants. 

Of these 50,000 about 49,200 were in no respect 
different from the original patriarchal O Lamarckiana^ 
showing no tendency towards gradual change in any 
special direction, but only the common small fluctuating 
“variations” as regards size and appearance on either 
side of a normal, m fact resembling in that respect 
other plants and animals which are left to themselves 
without being inteifcrcd with 

Quite otherwise the Hoo other plants. None of these, 
although appearing spontaneously, could be said to be 
representatives of the species Lamarckiana^ from which 
they were descended De Vries arranges them in seven 
distinct species, viz i of 0, 56 of O albuia^ 350 

of 0 obloftf^ay 32 of O rubrt}t€K(>is^ 158 of 0 nanclta^ 
221 of O lata and 8 of O. scintillans Now comes the 
crucial question of the whole investigation What right 
has dc Vries to look upon the differences between these 
seven species and the original species as being of a 
different order from the variations between the specimens 
of each species, and what entitles him to call these 
differences mutations as opposed to variations ? The 
answer is this a representative of these new species 
produces descendants the majority of which unmistakably 
belong to the same species as itself Not all the new 
species behave in the same way ; as an instance, the 
only representative of 0, gigns was isolated and made to 
fertilise itself. From it were obtained 450 plants, all of 
which, with only one exception, were O. the one 

exception not being a return to Lamarckiana but belong¬ 
ing to a new variety. The plant is a strong one and 
retains its properties m subsequent generations so far 
as investigated 
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The O. albxda^ on the other hand, which appeared 
frequently, is a weak plant, not very fertile, but perfectly 
constant so far as it went. 

The last species in the above list, the iEnoth^ra scin- 
tillans^ differs from the others m this respect, that it is 
extremely unstable, i e. possesses the property of muta¬ 
tion to a hig^h degree, a large proportion of its descend¬ 
ants belonging to other species, specially 0 oblonga and 
Lamarckiana itself 

Want of space prevents us from going into further de¬ 
tails. Enough has been said to show that de Vries has 
evidently made a momentous discovery. So far as his 
observations go, new species appear suddenly by mutation^ 
never as the outcome of a progressive variation With 
legitimate pride the author declares that he has been able 
for the first time to watch the formation and development 
of new species. The facts are so striking and convincing 
that an outsider like the reviewer cannot but feel that a 
new period in the theories of the origin of species and of 
evolution has been inaugurated. 

As we saw, some of the new species which made their 
appearance did not seem to be inferior m stability to the 
mother-species ; on the other hand, one of the species, 
the O lata^ only appeared as female plants without pollen, 
and the O albida did not show the same vitality as the 
others and was evidently doomed to disappear again 
The observations, therefore, do not support the idea that 
in the formation of new species Nature is carrying out a 
definite plan , on the contrary, it all look's like accident. 
A new species may be one strong and fertile enough to 
remain, and possibly, under favourable conditions, replace 
the mother-species, but it may just as well be a sickly 
kind without any chance m the struggle for existence. 
For the struggle for life between individuals de Vries 
substitutes the struggle for continued existence between 
species, the new species always appearing suddenly 

Ue Vnes^ views are thus directly opposed to the com¬ 
mon form of the theory of evolution, not that the 
importance of the single variations had escaped attention 
altogether, but they were always lost sight of, and 
prime importance is generally attached to the selection 
through the ordinary variations De Vries' experiments 
support the results arrived at by Scott and other pal^nto- 
logists that there 13 no evidence in the successive strata of 
the earth of a gradual development of one species into 
another and that everything points at small but sudden 
transitions. 

It can hardly be believed that the species which de 
Vries happened to come across can be the only living one 
possessing the property of mutation, and men of science 
may therefore look forward to a new period of extensive 
research on the lines of de Vries’ work One feels that 
new life has been infused into the problem, and that 
tangible facts are now available and experiments which 
will replace a good deal of rather empty theorising and 
hollow controversy between rival speculations 

Turning to physical research we naturally think, first 
of all, of Ihe discovery made by Prof Zeeman some years 
ago when still assistant at Leyden m Prof Onnes’ labora¬ 
tory This discovery of the influence of a magnetic field 
on the period and character of light radiated by a source 
in the field came just at the right time to bring the theory 
of ions or -electrons into prominence, a theory the 
necessity of which had already appeared in many ways, 
and which had been worked out for the first lime by 
H, A. Lorents. In fact, without any calculation it is 
easily seen what influence a magnetic field must have on 
the light-vibrations, if these consist in the vibrations of 
charged particles. We have only to resolve the vibra¬ 
tion of the electron m the direction of the field and at 
right-angles to it, and, again, the latter component into two 
circular vibrations of opposite directions, to see at once 
that the magnetic force must increase the centripetal ac¬ 
celeration in the one and diminish it in the other circle 
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Without affecting the third vibration ; thus the ordinary 
doublet in the direction of the field, and the triplet in a 
direction at ri^ht-angles to it, both with their proper 
states of polarisation, may be directly inferred from the- 
theory in its simplest form The direction of the circular 
polarisation of the doublet shows the preponderance of 
the negative over the positive electrons in producing the 
phenomenon, and from the magnitude of tne change ir> 
wave-length, / e. the width of the doublet^ the ratio of 
the charge of the electrons to their mass can be inferred. 

It need not be here explained how these conclusions- 
were confirmed by, and confirmed results obtained in the^ 
study of the conduction of electricity in gases, by J J_ 
Thomson and his pupils and others 2 ^ernan's phe¬ 
nomenon soon became public property, and has since been 
developed by many others as well as by Zeeman hiniselL 

H. A Lorentz, whose name is connected with Zeeman’s 
discovery and its immediate explanation, published the 
first complete account of his electron theory in 1S93 in 
French, and a more complete version in 1893 in German 
(“Versuch einer Theone der electrischen und optischen 
Erscheinungen in bewegten K or pern ” Leyden. Brill> 
To this theory Lorentz was led by his discussion of aber¬ 
ration phenomena , there is, perhaps, no phenomenon 
which IS so readily explained in elementary text-books 
but gives so much trouble when properly discussed as 
aberration 

Lorentz’s researches led him to adopt Fresnel’s theory,, 
which assumes that the ether is at rest and that bodies 
move through it without disturbing it This theory is in 
accordance with the negative results of Lodge’s well- 
known attempts to put the ether in motion by spinning 
two heavy wheels close together in the same direction^ 
Starting from this hypothesis and assuming that all 
electric phenomena—including light—in bodies are due- 
to the presence, motion and vibration of electrons acting 
on each other through the ether, Lorentz developed a 
theory which leads to the pioper Maxwell-equations for 
bodies at rest, and, moreover, explains the great majority 
of the experiments and phenomena relating to moving 
bodies—such as aberration, Doppler’s principle and 
Frebnel's law for the velocity with which light is “dragged 
along" by a moving body through which it piasses 

In order to account for the negative result of Michel- 
son’s aberration-experiment, Loientz assumes, as was- 
done independently by Fitzgerald, that a body moving 
through the ether diminishes in dimension in the direction 
in which It moves 

Particular interest attaches to a further development of 
the theory in the direction of an explanation of gr.avitJ- 
tion on electro-magnetic principles In a paper published 
in 1900 Lorentz shows, first of all, that gravitation 
cannot be explained by assumin^^ that bodies are con¬ 
stantly emitting electro magnetic radiations of very 
short wave-length and high penetrating power, and thar 
gravitation is due to the action of the ether in this- 
disturbed condition on the electrons contained in bodies 
Lorentz therefore proposes a different theory which is, 
a way, an adaptation of Mosotti's theory of gravitation. 
Assuming that all bodies contain an equal number of 
positive and negative ions, it is clear that an explanation 
of gravitation by the mutual action of these ions, this 
action being, of course, transmitted by the ether with the 
velocity of light, can only succeed if it is assumed that 
in some way the condition of the field produced by a 
positive ion differs from that ,:)ivhich is due to a negative 
ion, the action of the fields of the two kinds of ions on other 
ions 15 then supposed to be different, but in such a way 
that the action of a -1- field on a + or - ion is the saiTie 
as that of a - field on a - or -h ion respectively 
Hence it follows that there will be no electrical action 
between two bodies containing ions, i e no tendency 
to separate the positive and negative ions, but a resultant 
action which constitutes what is observed as gravitation. 
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Lorentz then (foes on to show the effect of the 
motion of attracting bodies in modifying the ordinary 
law of g^ravitat'ion, and here he arrives at a remarkable 
result. The deviations from Newton's law depend on the 
ratios of the velocities of the bodies to the velocity of 
light, but only on the second power of these small ratios. 
Hereby he removes the grave difficulty first pointed out 
by Laplace against the assumption of a propagation of 
gravitation with a finite velocity, unless this velocity was 
millions of times greater than the velocity of light. By 
the peculiar way in which the condition of the ether is 
•disturbed by a moving ion the effect of the motion on 
the apparent attraction is of a higher order of smallness, 
and, in fact, so small that no arguments can be drawn 
from astronomical data in their present degree of accur- 
4 icy against the assumption. The latter result is inde¬ 
pendent of the special form which Lorentz gives to this 
theory, but holds for any electro-dynamical theory of gravi¬ 
tation on similar lines Thus it looks as if there were 
no objection to applying this important unification to our 
physical theories llow Lorentz’s work, some of it well 
Jcnown to every student of physics, is appreciated outside 
the narrow limits of his own country was shown not so 
many years ago when he received a call to the University 
of Munich to be Boltzmann's successor, an offer which he 
did not accept , and again in the end of last year, when 
hysicists of all countiies united in honouring him on 
IS semi-jLibilee as a doctor of physics The itvre 
jubiliiire presented to him on that occasion contains 
some sixty contributions, about twenty of which are due 
to Dutch physicists, several to Lorenu’s own pupils 
Not m the work of his pupils only do we trace Lorenlz's 
hand , much of the work done by the Dutch physico¬ 
chemical school has been to a certain extent dependent 
■upon his collaboration. In the book just mentioned we 
find this authoritatively declared by liakhuis Roozeboom, 
the creator, we may say, of a new branch of physical 
chemistry, vi? the application of the phase-doctrine to 
all kinds of equilibrium. As one of the latest applications 
of this theoiy, we mention the attempted, and already 
partly successful, disentanglement of the iron-steel pro¬ 
blem by le Chatelier, Roberts-Austen, von Jiiptner, and 
Roozeboom himself [Zeitschrift fur physik Chemie), 
This application is instructive in showing how purely 
theoretical investigations may suddenly begin to bear 
upon highly practical problems and be applied for indus¬ 
trial purposes 

Roozeboom's pioneer work was earned out when 
still in the laboratory of the Leyden University He is 
now at Amsterdam as van't HofPs successor. In his 
laboratory we hnd, working on independent lines, one of 
van 't Hoff's pupils, Dr E Cohen Of the many 
investigations carried out by Dr. Cohen none is of more 
jifencraT interest than that on the enantiotropy of tin, 
partly earned out in conjunction with Dr van Eyk 
Tin—the white metal as we use it—has been known 
frequently^ under the influence of intense cold, to 
change its condition completely by turning into a grey 
modification of lower specific gravity This fact was 
known to the ancients, and the literature on the subject 
which the authors took the trouble to bring together 
forms quite a bulky collection Nobody had succeeded 
so far in clearing up the chaos which surrounded the 
phenomenon and Us explanation ; this has now been 
^one in the papers referred to It appears that the 
change from white into grey iin is a reversible pheno¬ 
menon, the transition temperature being 20"* C , this 
point was determined both with the dilatometer and 
electrically by the modern method of transition-Cells 
The transformation of white into grey tin goes on with 
increasing velocity the lower the temperature down to 
- 50^ C., after which it decreases rapidly. The exist¬ 
ence of a maximum in the rate of transmrmation is m 
accordance with what occurs in the transformation of 
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solidi and liquids, e.g. the solidification of an under- 
cooled liquid (Tammann). The velocity is increased (i) 
by the addition of a little grey tin at the beginning , 
(2) by the addition of pink-salt ; (3) by exposing the tin 
to the low temperature for a long period, or by alter¬ 
nately cooling and warming it Above 20® the grey tin 
IS transformed into the white modification with very 
rapidly increasing speed the higher the temperature 
Measurements have been made up to 4 o^ 

From the above experiments it appears that the whole 
of our tm-world, except on a few exceptionally warm 
days, IS in an unstable condition. [.)r Cohen is now 
trying to establish the existence of similar transition- 
points for other metals 

Van Bemmelen’s recent work on absorption and the 
properties of jellies is looked upon both by chemists and 
by physiologists as fundamental In his researches on 
jellies he has struck out a new line in making accurate 
determinations of the relation between the vapour pres¬ 
sure of the jelly and its composition One of the several 
new points discovered in that manner is that jellies, when 
taken through cyclic transformation, show hysteresis 
phenomena, a circumstance which would not occur if the 
equilibrium between the lelly substance and the water 
was of a purely thermociynamical character, in which 
case the phase-rule with its consequences would hold 
The equilibrium in the jelly depends upon its history, 
which 15 in accordance with the hypothesis that capillary 
forces are at work Van Bemmelen looks upon a jelly as 
a system of two phases—a solid mixture of the colloid 
and water, and, embedded in the interstices of this 
mixture, water In some jellies this solid part shows 
remarkable sudden transformation into a modification 
of diffeient composition, but there is no indication 
of the existence of hydrates It will interest the reader 
to hear that Prof Denimelen, having recently reached 
the age of seventy, has become a "professor emeritus 
of the Leyden University. In the light of his recent 
experimental work there is some humour in the Dutch 
law considering a man of seventy unfit for a professor¬ 
ship Van Bemmelen is succeeded by Schreinemakers, 
who may be described as Roozeboom's alter-ci^o (1 am 
speak.ng from a scientific point of view) 

Each country has its own bread, its own type of boots, 
its own characteristic music—can tlie same be said with 
regard to contemporary science? Looking broadly at 
the nature of the scientific work which is undertaken in 
different countries, and the manner in which the work is 
earned out and put before the public, we observe differ¬ 
ences which are the natural manifestations of national 
characteristics. At the same time, these differences are 
chiefly externril, superficial No science, not even any 
special branch of a science, is now the property of any 
one nation. What appears to direct the exertions of the 
men of science of a country along particular lines more 
than national chaiacter is the influence of the few 
eminent men which the country is fortunate enough to 
possess This influence in a small country like Holland 
IS obvious even to the casual observer 

The origin of the young Dutch school of chemists is no 
doubt to be traced to van 't Hoff In the same way we 
might speak of a Dutch school of which van der Waals 
is the origin Those who want to acquaint themselves 
with the work done recently in this branch of physics are 
referred to the new edition of van der Waals' book on 
the continuity of the liquid and gaseous conditions 
(German Leipzig J A. Barth, 1900 ) It is unnecessary 
to say anything of the first volume, which is a reprint of 
the former edition, and a translation of which has been 
available for several years. The second volume which 
has been added to the book contains van der Waals' 
theories of mixtures of two substances in the liquid and 
gaseous conditions. First of all we find a reprint of 
van der Waals’s paper of 1B90 in the Archives Nierland- 
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aires and the Ztiisckr^ft far phystkaltsche Chemte^ and, 
secondly, later developments and additions 'and the 
application to recent experimental work, most of which 
was carried out by Prof. Kamerlingh Onnes and his 
pupils at Leyden. Van der Waals pays an eloquent 
tribute to Prof. Onncs^ merits m this direction in the 
dedication of this second volume, It appears that but 
for him the original theory might never have been pub¬ 
lished and would certainly not have borne any fruit. 

The importance of a theory of mixtures, as of other 
theories, lies in this, that it may show the connection 
between a number of phenomena which otherwise have 
Lo be treated separately, and may, directly or indirectly, 
bring to light new ones That a theory was urgently 
wanted in the phenomena of mixtures even of two sub¬ 
stances need not be set forth. In a theory of mixtures 
we may distinguish different parts, more or less inde- 
endent of each other, which together form the whole 
t consists firstly of an application of thermodynamics lo 
find out the rules for the coexistence of phases—the gas 
and the one or two liquids. To do this it is only necessary 
to assume the experimental fact that the properties of 
mixtures form a continuous senes between those of the 
components and, therefore, that a muiture has an equation 
of condition of the same general features as that of a 
single substance. Van der Waals is not the only man 
of science who has been working on these lines, although 
doubtlessly the first who conceived the notion of such a 
theory Not only had special problems relating to mix¬ 
tures been successfully treated by Konowaloff and others, 
but Duheni, applying his method of the thermodynamic 
potential, had been working in the same direction In the 
reviewer’s opinion, however, it cannot well be denied that 
the method used by van der Waals in attacking the pro¬ 
blem by means of the "free energy" and its graphical 
representation, is by far the most effective and the safest 
guide amidst the intricacies of the problem 

Leaving alone questions of priority, wc may say that 
the theory as sketched has led, more or less directly, to 
the complete disentanglement of the critical phenomena 
of mixtures, to the tracing of the proper features of the 
various diagrams between the pressure, volume, tem¬ 
perature and composition, and to the discovery of various 
other new facts, such as the existence of maxima and 
minima in the critical temperature and their connection 
with minima and maxima in the vapour pressure, and 
the influence of pressure on the coexistence of two 
liquids All these and many other points are fully set 
forth by van der Waals in this second volume 

Van der Waals has not, however, contented himself 
with that , from molecular considerations he was able to 
deduce an equation of condition for mixtures of a definite 
form, depending, as does his well-known formula for 
single substances, on attraction-constants a and volume- 
constants b. It IS somewhat to be regretted that in the 
original paper no attempt was made to guide the reader 
in ascertaining in how far special results arrived at were 
dependent upon this special equation or not , everybody 
wul feel the importance of the distinction, and certain 
controversies which have arisen in connection with the 
theory would have been prevented by a clearer distinction 
on this head 

The importance of this point has increased lately in 
connection with the modern conception of normal (non- 
associating) and abnormal (associating) substances. Van 
der Waals’ equation can be used for normal substances 
as an approximate guide, although even for these the 
approximation is vety rough and hardly amounts to more 
than a certain resemblance, at least at small and medium 
volumes. For abnormal liquids the equation cannot 
even profess to do that, and van der Waals* results, 
in so far as they depend upon this equation, are not 
applicable to these substances at all. Lehfcldt has 
noticed that, so far as we know, normal liquids mix in all 


f iroportions and that partial miscibility occurs when at 
east one of the components is abnormal Van der 
Waals' theory does not confirm this, inasmuch as su^h 
values may be assigned to the constants in his equation 
as will lead to partial miscibility. At the same time, as 
no normal liquids of partial miscibility have been dis¬ 
covered so far, this subject is outside the scope of van der 
W.ials’ equation 

The reader must not get the impression that results 
deduced for normal liquids by means of van der Waals' 
equation are of small value owing to the inaccuracy of 
the equation An instance will illustrate this. Van der 
Waals discusses the question, also treated by Ostwald 
and others, what function of the composition of a mixture 
Its vapour-pressure is. He arrives at certain conclusions, 
one of which is that there cannot be more than one 
maximum or minimum^at least that the combination of 
a maximum and a minimum is very unlikely. Guided 
by this result, Hartman (Leyden) has discovered that 
there is an obvious error in Konowaloff’s result for pro¬ 
pionic acid and water, the curve for this combination 
being in contradiction to KonowaloFTs own measurements, 
and Kohnstamm, working m van der Waals’ laboratory, 
similarly discovered an error in Linebarger’s result for 
benzene and carbon tetrachloride, a result which, if it 
had been confirmed, would have been even more sinking, 
as both these substances are normal On the other 
hand, Caubet and Duhem maintain to have realised 
the double phenomenon in question with methyl chloride 
.ind sulphur dioxide , if the latter result were confirmed 
It would certainly show in a striking way with what 
extreme caution conclusions drawn from the approximate 
theory have to be accepted 

Owing to the rerent establishment of a " van der 
Waals fund," the famous author is now in a position 
to conduct experimental researches m his own labora¬ 
tory Several valuable memoirs have already appeared 
under this trust. 

A very interesting departure has been lately made by 
Kamcrlingh Onnes and his pupils to construct plaster 
models of the suiface entirely based on experimental 
data Models of that kind will no doubt become a 
powerful assistance in the understanding of the intricate 
phenomena displayed by mixtures 

Turning our attention towards the work which is being 
done in the Leyden laboratory, we notice researches 
which are being carried on relating lo Hall’s phenomenon, 
the magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation and 
many others A special feature of the work is the con¬ 
stant use of low temperatures down to the boiling point 
of air We feel at a loss what particular part of the 
work Lo review specially , in the small space available 
no justice could be done to any one without being un¬ 
just lo others, and we abstain from reviewing anything 
m particular, considering that the "Communications 
from the Physical Laboratory at Leiden” are widely 
distributed and will, no doubt, be sent to anybody 
interested who takes the trouble to apply for them. 

Much else might have been mentioned in this review, 
but we have tried lo select that which would find the 
largest number of interested readers. J P K. 


MAXIME CORNU. 

HE hand of death has been heavy on the French 
botanical world In recent years it has fallen 
successively on Duchartre, Daillon, Naudin, de Vilmorin 
and Franchet all men in the foremost rank, whom their 
fellow-workers in England counted as sympathetic 
friends. And now the untimely and unexpected death 
of Maxime Cornu has come upon many of us—and not 
least at Kew—as a personal grief. 1 saw him last 
autumn in Pans full of the business of congresses into 
which he was throwing himself with irrepressible vivacity 
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And energy. He had often complained of ill health 
Cut nothing in his appearance had ever suggested to me 
ground for serious anxiety. I had hoped 10 have induced 
iiim to pay us a .visit this year. 1 could not go to his 
funeral ; nothing remains but the sad satisfaction of 
anting these lines to his memory 

Cornu was born July 16, 1843, Orleans. The ability 
which he displayed in his schooldays seemed at first 
djkely to be absorbed by studies on the literary side. 
But under the influence of his father and of his dis¬ 
tinguished brother, Alfred Cornu, he devoted himself to 
mathematics, and with considerable success He pub¬ 
lished in the Nouvelles Annales de Math^matiquis 
papers on geometrical subjects In my judgment there 
-could be no better preparation for a scientific career. 
Mathematics, as they are taught in France, habituate 
the mind to the grasp of general ideas and accustom it 
to rise from isolated facts to large generalisations The 
-descriptive side of science, it cannot be doubted, has ,1 
cramping influence, and it is the fate of too many of 
those who devote themselves to it to be unable 
to see the wood for the trees ” Cornu’s mathematical 
■studies, at any rate, decided him for a snetitific career, 
And at the “Nicole normale sup^rieure" he eventually 
^xed on botany He was for a time assistant to Duchartre, 
professor at the Sorbonne, a man remarkable in many 
ways, but possessing in a more than ordinary degree the 
power of presenting with French lucidity the results of 
current research, not forgetting those of English workers 
While with Duchartre, Cornu produced in 1873, as his 
■doctoral thesis, his well known memoir on the Sapro- 
Jegniaceic, to which the Academie des Sciences awarded 
the Uesmazitres prize From the Sorbonne he moved to 
the Mus* 5 um .is aide naturalisle to Brongniart, whose 
daughter he afterwards married Brongniart brought 
down to our own day the best traditions of that illustrious 
•school of French botanists whose philosophic insight into 
the principles of plant morphology and taxonomy has 
probably never been rivalled, and certainly not surpassed 
Under Brongniart, Cornu devoted himself to mycology 
He published in a comparatively brief period a profusion 
-of papers, in which one is at a loss whether to admire 
most the untiring industry, the sagacity, or the wide 
range of his work Everything pointed to his taking a 
foremost place in this branch of botany 

But no one can be a mycologist without being drawn 
into the study of plant diseases, in which fungi play so 
large a part Vegetable pathology early attracted Cornu, 
and he did much excellent work in it We owe to him 
(he principle, now so familiar as to seem almost obvipus, 
■of preventive treatment by the careful destruction by 
turning of the dt^bris of plants which may harbour 
resiing-spores 

In 1866 a mysterious disease made its appearance 
.amongst the vines in the South of France IManchon, 
the professor of botany at Montpellier (who owed his 
«arly training to Kew), discovered the cause in an insect— 
Phylloxera z'aj/'a/zz.i—introduced from the New World 
The injury which this ultimately inflicted on the principal 
-cultural industry of France has been compared, and 
probably with justice, to that of the most devastating of 
wars. That France has risen triumphant above this, as 
^above so many other disasters, is but one example of the 
indomitable courage of its people Cornu, from his official 
position and special qualifications, was necessarily at 
•once absorbed in the task—h^eless as it seemed at first 
—of combating the scourge For at least ten years, from 
1872 onwards, he was occupied in little else It is need¬ 
less to enumerate the prominent position in various in- 
4^uiries which he filled , the most important was that of 
secretaire de la commission acad^mique du Phylloxera ” 
His memoir on the whole subject published by the 
Academy has always seemed tome, for completeness and 
^nish, a model of what such a research ought to be 
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Cornu became the acknowledged authority on the sub¬ 
ject of the Phylloxera. It had not been foreseen at first 
that the scourge, when once emancipated from its 
American home, might, and probably would, invade every 
wine-growing country. There were those who thought it 
impossible that it could cross the equator. The expecta¬ 
tion was falsified and, in spite of all precautions, it made 
its appearance at the Cape I advised the Cape Govern¬ 
ment to have recourse to Cornu, and his services were 
as generously given as, I know, they were warmly 
acknowledged. 

In 1884 Cornu succeeded Decaisne as Professor of Cul¬ 
ture at the Museum—a position, if not so extensive in 
scope as that of the Director of Kew, scarcely less 
onerous. I had made Cornu’s acquaintance some years 
before, and the circumstance of our similar official 
positions speedily brought us into closer intimacy The 
position of an administrator undei Government does not 
suit every temperament. The enthusiast must expect 
his ardour to be quenched with a good deal of official 
cold water. To Cornu, who had something of the en- 
gagmg qualities of the mdrtdtonal^ this was hard to bear 
My sympathy with him in his troubles, which were often 
not small, was certainly sincere, but I am afraid often 
seemed to him phlegmatic In any case, the worries of 
administration pressed hardly on him and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the counsels of common friends, diverted him from 
the scientific work which we all expected of him, and 
which his really brilliant poweis entitled us to expect 

At the moment that Cornu entered on his new duties, 
France had turned its attention anew to the field m 
which, in the past, it had done so much—colonial entei- 
prise Cornu 5 ambition—and it was a legitimate one— 
was to utilise the somewhat dormant resources of the 
Jardin des Plantes in the work, much on the lines of 
Kew For my part it was more than a pleasure to gi\e 
him all the assistance in niy power. Agricultuie is the 
great civilising agency To reduce nomadic and pre¬ 
datory tribes to cultural pursuits is perhaps one of the 
most eflective of missionary enterprises Cornu threw 
himself into the work with little short of passion What 
he accomplished, both for the Fiench colonies and for 
the enrichment of the gaidens of his own country, with 
resources more limited than we have at our disposal in 
England, is to me surprising. But, unhappily, at the 
moment when he had attained some measure of success 
his forces failed him, and he was not allowed to see his 
work fully crowned with accomplishment 

Cornu was the most loyal of Frenchmen Had he 
been less so, he would not have sacrificed to the interests 
of France the career he might have devoted to science 
I cannot but fear that while he lived the sacrifice he 
made was not fully appreciated Many of us have 
wondered that a man who had done so much had never 
been admitted to the Institute But that recognition 
(ould not h.ive been long delayed, and this adds another 
regret to his untimely death 

W T Thiski ton-Dvkr 


NOTES. 

M Mautas, of Algiers, has been elected a correspondant 
of the Section of Anatomy and Zoology of the Pans Academy of 
Sciences, in succession to the late M. Marion. 

Thr Ilarbcn medal of the Royal Institute of Public Health 
will be presented to Prof. Koch at a dinner to be held on July 
24 Tickets may be obtained from the honorary secretary, 
Dr. W A Bond 

The ethnographical collection of shamanislic implements, 
bead-work, musical instruments, &c , presented by Miss Owen 
to the Folklore Society, is on exhibition for a few days at the 
rooms of the Anthropological Society, 3 Hanover Square, W 
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Thb newly constituted ^'Afncan Society,” founded in 
tnemoiy of Ibe Late Miaa Mary Kingaley, will hold its inaugural 
■neetug at the United Service Inatitutionp Whitehall, thia 
arternoon* under the presidency of the Marquess of Ripon. 
This Society has been started with the object of studying the 
languages, laws and customs of the continent of Afnca 

The annual summer meeting of the Society of Public Analysts 
will be held at Cambridge on Friday, July 19 

Prof. Rudoif Virchow has been elected a knight, with 
the right to vote, of the Order Pour le M^nte for Sciences and 
Art, 

An oAcial announcement has now been made in regard to the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, toward the estab¬ 
lishment of which Mr. John D Rockefeller has recently given 
200,000 dollars We learn from Seteme that the directors are 
Dr William If. Welch, Baltimore, president; Dr T Mitchell 
Prudden, New York, vice-president , Dr. L Emmett Holt, 
New York, secretary ; Dr C A. Herter, New York, treasurer. 
Dr. Theobald Smith, Boston , Dr Simon Flexner, Philadelphia ; 
Dr 11 M Biggs, New York The purpose of the foundation, 
as the name implies, is to furnish facilities for original invesli 
gation, particularly m such problems in medicine and hygiene 
as have a practical bearing upon the prevention and treatment 
of disease The sum of money mentioned above is not an en¬ 
dowment, but may be used for current expenses The Institute 
will be situated in New York City A budding will not, however, 
be erected at present, but research will be conducted in existing 
laboratories under the auspices of the directors 

Tjir members of the Institution of Electrical Engineers who 
are participating in the via it to Germany have been heartily 
received at Berlin On Monday they were entertained at dinner 
by the Berlin General Electric Company and by the firm of 
-Siemens and Ilalske at the Berlin Fire Prevention Exhibition 
Herr Geheimrath Rathenau, in welcoming the English guests, 
IS reported by the Times to have said that electrical engineer 
■ng, in which it would be admitted that Germany had made 
great progress, was *' nothing else than the child of mechanical 
engineering, which Germans originally learned in England in 
the facConei of London, Birmingham, Glasgow, iS:c ” He 
thought they would admit that the English masters might well 
be proud of their German scholars. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Sir W. Hart Dyke 
Asked the President of the Board of Agriculture if he intended 
to transfer the powers of his Board m respect of agricultural 
instruction to the Board of Education, he intended that the 
Board of Agriculture should undertake the organisation and co¬ 
ordination of such instruction throughout England and Wales- 
Ill reply, Mr Hanbury said . I am not prepared to iransfer 
elsewhere any part of the existing duties of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, 4 he functiuDS of which, especially with regard to agri¬ 
cultural instruction, might, on the contrary, with advantage be 
■enlarged. 1 am unable to state os yet in detail how this can be 
brought about, but 1 attach great importance to the necessity for 
extending the work already done by the Board in collating and 
publishing the results of expenmems and the most recent dis¬ 
coveries bearing on agriculture, both in this country and abroad, 
and also to (he advantage to be gained by friendly cooperation 
between the Board and county councils in devising the best 
methods of instruction and experiment *' 

The movement to eetablish a Washington Memorial InsLi- 
lulion for post-graduate study and research in Washihgton 
appears to have met with success. It originated in the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, and the organisation and 1 
ficope have now been agreed upon The primary aim is to 
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facilitate the utilisation of the various scientific and other re, 
souroei of the Goven^ment for purposes of research, thus co. 
operating with all universities, colleges and individuals in giving 
men and women the practical post-graduate training which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere in the United States and which 
IS now available only to a limited degree in the city of Washing¬ 
ton An Act of Congress approving these principles wa.s passed 
in March, and reads as follows '’That facilities for study and 
research in the Government Departments, the Library of Con¬ 
gress, the National Museum, the Zoological Park, the Bureau 
of Ethnology, the Fish Commission, the Botanic Gardens, and 
similar institutions hereafter established shall be afforded to 
scientific investigators and to duly qualilied individuals, students, 
and graduates of institutions of learning in the several States and 
Territories, as well as m the District of Columbia, under such 
rules and restrictions as the heads of the Departments and 
Bureaus may prescribe.” The organisation is independent of 
Government control, and the management is vested in a board 
of fifteen trustees and an advisory committee composed chiefly 
of the heads of Government Departments Science states that 
the new institution will attain substantially the objects desired 
by the advocates of a National University, without being subject 
to the objectionable features of a university sustained by the 
Government in competition with the existing universities. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded the Society's 
silver medal to the following readers of papers during the session 
of 1900-1901:—Major Ronald Ross, F R S , for his paper on 
" Malaria and Mosquitoes ; ” Dr W Schbeh, K R S , for The 
Outlook for the World's Timber Supply,” Lieutenant A T. 
Dawson, late KN, fir "Modern Artillery,” Mr Fntz B. 
Behr, for "The Proposed High Speed Electrical ' Monorail’ 
between Liverpool and Manchester Mr Percy K Macquoid, 
for " Fvolution of Form in English Silver Plate , ” Prof Raphael 
Meldola, h K.S , for " The .Synthesis of Indigo;” Sir Joshua 
Pitch, for "School Work m Relation to Business;” Mr. 
Marconi, for "Syntonic Wireless Telegraphy;" Mr Henry 
John Tozer, for " The Growth and Trend of Indian Trade— 
a P'orty Years' Survey , ” Colonel Sir T H Holdich, K C LE , 
for "The Greek Retreat from India,” Mr. J D. Rees, for 
" Madras, the Southern Satrapy ; " the Hon .Sir J. A- Cockburn, 
K C M.G , for " The Commonwealth of Australia ; ” Lieutenant 
Carlyon W Bellairs, K N , for " The Coal Problem its 
Relations to the Empire," Mr William Burton, for " Recent 
Advances in Pottery Decoration;” and Mr Hugh Stannus, for 
" .Some Examples of Romanesque Architecture in North Italy.” 

Amaifhr photographers visiting London, and desiring to 
obtain piclurei of interesting sights and objects, wdl And of 
service a leaflet prepared by Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst 
and Mr, K W. Paul A list is given of suitable subjects, 
arranged m six groups, each group being suflicient for a day's 
work 

A MEETING of the Physical Society will be held on Friday, 
June 28, in the Wheatstone Laboratory, King's College, Strand, 
by invitation of Prof Adams. Papers will be read on the effect 
of a high-frequency oscillatory Aeld on electrical resistance, 
by Mr S. A F White , and on the spectrum of cyanogen, by 
Mr E. C. C Baly and Dr H W Syers. 

An interesting incident is recorded in the Engineer {juTie. 14). 
A petrol motor car returning from Biarritz to Pans came to a 
standstill near Ktampes for want of petrol, and as another supply 
could not be obtained in the neighbourhood the driver resolved 
to try the only spirit obtainable—namely absinthe. He charged 
his car tanks accordingly, and afterwards declared that the 
motor never ran better than with this improvised fuel.” 
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' Particulars of the ethnographical survey undeiuken by 
the Government of India in connection with the census, as 
suggested by the British Association, are given in the Allahabad 
Pioneer Mail. The following is a stinnnary uf the pcheme 
prepared by the Government and sanctioned by the Secretary of 
StateLocal Governments will select from among iheir 
officers a superintendent of ethnography, who will undertake to 
carry on the inquiries proposed, in addition to his ordinary 
duties The superintendent will correspond with the district 
officers with the object of ascertaining what persons In their 
districts arc acquainted with the customs, traditions, &c , of par¬ 
ticular tribes and castes The information thus obtained will be 
collated by the superintendent, and will be supplemented by his 
own inquiries from such representative men as he can find, and 
by researches into the considerable mass of information in official j 
reports, m the journals of learned societies and various books 
The supenntendent will work up all this material into a 
ystematic account of the tribes and castes of the province some¬ 
what In the form adopted in '*Thc Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal,*' and that followed by Mr. Crookc for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. By working on these lines the 
Government of India believe it will be passible to get a fairly 
complete account of the ethnography of the larger provinces 
drawn up withih four or five years It is estimated that the survey 
will cost 10,000/., excluding the cost nf printing the results, which 
cannot be calculated at present. The Secretary of State has 
accorded hiS sanction to an expenditure nut exceeding this 
amount. It is aho proposed to collect physical measurements of 
selected castes and tribes. In Madras the work will be done 
by Mr, Thurston, superintendent. Central Museum, whose 
ethnographic researches in the south of India are well known, 
and who, it is understood, is likely to be selected by the Pro¬ 
vincial Government as superintendent of ethnography for the 
Madras Presidency The general direction of the <:cheme will 
be entrusted to Mr. Risley, whose official title will be for this | 
purpose Director of Ethnography for India The Governor 
General in Council trusts that on this, as on former occasions, 
ethnologists and scientific societies in England and America 
will assist the Director with their advice, will refer to him points I 
which they may wish to be made the subject of inquiry m India, 
and will, if possible, supply him with copies of publications 
bearing on the researches now about to be undertaken. 

Among the many useful publications issued annually by the 
Ro^al Observatory of Belgium we draw special attention to 
" Eph^mi^rides m^teorologiques et naturellcs ” The work is an 
excerpt from the “ Annuaire m^lcorologique " for 1901, and 
contains the monthly and annual values of the principal meteor¬ 
ological elements and phenological observations for Brussels (or 
Uccle) for each year from 1833 to 1900 Similar information 
relating to the wind has been published in a separate work. 
We extract the following interesting items from this long and 
valuable senes of observations. The absolute maximum shade 
temperature was 95" 4 F and the minimum 4“ 4, The average 
annual rainfall amounts to 28 56 inches and the mean number of 
rainy days is 190 The relative humidity at noun is fairly 
uniform, varying in the yearly average from a minimum of 67 6 
to a maximum of 79 9 per cent. 

In the Bullitin of the Cracow Academy M. S. Zaremba 
discusses the proof of the existence, for any given connected 
region bounded by a surface S, of a senes of functions analogous 
to spherical functions and satisfying the well-known physical 
equation [V^ -P = o, The fact that such functions exist 
was discovered by Poincar^, and demonstrated by Le Roy for 
surfaces saiisfjing certain coDdilionr. Stekloff has studied the 
same problem from a diflerent point of view, but the methods of 
Le Roy and Sieldoffi depend on certain transformations of the 
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surface for which the existence of so called fundamental functions 
has CO be proved. M. Zaremba now claims, without employing 
any transformation, to have proved the existence of fundamental 
functioni for any surface satisfying certain slated conditions, 
such as, for example, that the tangent plane at every point is 
unique The series of functions has not been proved to be 
infinite jn number, but this gap in the proof the author considers 
can be easily filled. 

Systematic efTorts are made in California to reduce injury 
to fruits by frost. Mr A G McAdie describes some of the 
means used in the U S Monthly Weather Bezntw for February, 
and ihc accompanying illustration is one of several which illus¬ 
trate his paper This represents an elaborate structure of laih- 
screens in use upon one fruit ranch. The lath covering may be 
considered as forming a well-ventilated hot-house, and there u 



Screen or prulecling fitiil from frost 


no question as to its protective vnUie, but the expense of erect¬ 
ing It will prevent Us wide adoption An investigation of the 
conditions producing frost has shown that frost is primarily a 
problem in air drainage Mr McAdie states the principle that 
" wherever the air was stagnant the injury from frost was most 
marked, and conver!»cl), wherever the air was in motion, 
there was little damage from frost ” In California, much of 
the damage appears to be done by the sudden warming ol 
the chilled fruit at sunrise If a screen is interposed between 
the fruit and the sun, so that the warming is gradual, the fruit is 
saved from Injury, 

“Sunny Days at Hastings and St Leonards” is the title 
of a well-illustrated and well-printed little handbook for south¬ 
east Sussex, by Messrs, W. H Sanders and P Row. There is 
a **5ix-inch” map of Hastings and St Leonards, and another 
map, on the scale of an inch to four inile«, of the country as fat 
as Soaford, Tunbridge Wells and Ashford—all for the price of 
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6^, bein^ vol. xvi. of the handbooks published under the 
auspices of the " Homeland Association for the Encouragement 
of Touring in Great Britain and Ireland ” Apart from the 
descriptions of places of historic interest, including many famous 
old castles, it is interesting to And chapters on the geology of 
the district and on the prehistoric people of Hastings, by Mr 
W, J. Lewis Abbott. The great physical changes recorded in 
the rocks are briefly pictured, though w'lth few local descrip¬ 
tions, and then Mr Abbott (whose enthusiastic labours in this 
field are well known) tells of the works of man in Platcaulithic, 
I'aLeolithic and later ages, concerning which abundant material 
has been obtained Jn Sussex and other parts of the south-east of 
England A good account is also given of the various objects 
of interest in the Hastings and St Leonards Museum 

Fhom the Report of the Australian Museum fur 1899 we learn 
that Mr. A J North’s "Catalogue of the Nests and Eggs of 
Birds found breeding m Australia ” is making satisfactory pro¬ 
gress. The work, which is to include thirty plates of eggs and 
forty of nests, will be expensive, so that Us cost is to be spread 
over several years. Apart from a complaint as to Uck of funds, 
the general progress of the Museum seems to bt satisfactory. 

Ttvo interesting papers on wild life in Australia appear in the 
May number of the Viitofian Natufahst^ the one, bj Mr D 
le Souef, being entitled “Among ihe Waterfowl in Uivenna,” 
ind the other, by Mr C French, "A Naturalist on the 
Mallee ” In the latter reference is made to the appearance of 
a swarm of caterpillars of the "army worm,” which caused 
incalculable damage to the " wallaby grass ” The caterpillars 
were, however, attacked in turn by a fungus {Eutiomophthota 
aHstralis\ which probably made a clean sweep of the entire 
horde. 

The latest issue of the Zeifsihit/t fur wtssenschaftluhi! 
Zooh^ii^ which completed vol Ixiv., is mainly devoted to 
morphological subjects, although it includes a du'sciiption of a 
new genus (Ludwigia) of holothunan from New Zealand, reiire- 
iented by a species described in 1897 as Colot hints ocuoidcs 
The morpholugiral subjects comprise the development of the 
rook, the nature of the reproductive organs of the Ctciiophora, 
the development of ihe vertebral column of the rat, the structure 
of the gills of fishes, and the difference between the female 
reproductive organs m the gnats and mosquitoes of the genera 
Culex and Anopheles 

To the June number of the Zoologist Mr. W VV. Fowler 
communicates an interesting article on the winter singing of the 
thrush Owing to the mildness of last November thrushes 
"were unusually numerous, and almost every individual seemed 
to be uttering some kind of song, and continuing it more or less 
from early morning, when the voicefulness was at its highest 
point, till sunset, and even later ” The author set himself the 
task of^ determining whether this unusual outburst of song was 
due merely to the birds being in good conc]Uion, or whether it 
had any connection with the ensuing pairing season. Despue a 
complete cessation between January 3 and 21, he inclines to 
think "that the great outbreak of song in the autumn was, in 
the case of mature birds at least, a forecast of the coming 
breeding-season,’' 

The most striking feature in the Report of the Field 
Columbian Museum at Chicago for the year 1S99-1900 is formed 
by the full-page illustrations of groups of mammals mounted 
amid then natural surroundings. By far the best of these repre¬ 
sents a party of five Somali hartebeests in the I laud desert, 
the attitudes of the animals being absolutely life-like There is 
nothing to approach this grouping in our own national museum. 
The lectures delivered from lime to time m the museum appear 
to attract good audiences. Two courses, one of eight and the 
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other of nine lectures, were delivered during the period m ques¬ 
tion. They comprised anthropological, zoological and economic 
subjects The total expenditure of the museum during the year 
was a little more than 24,000/. 

We have received a pamphlet indicating the contents of a 
bibliography and subject-index of the Schizomycetcs (Bacteria) 
now appearing in the " Scientific Roll,” It is stated to show 
Ihe scope and extent of the work in January 1901, but 15 subject 
to alteration The method of cataloguing seems to be to divide 
the subject into a number of groups—general, diseases, 
micro organisms, dte —each of which is again subdivided, and 
the subdivisions have appended to them the years in which 
papers on their subject-matter have appeared In the second 
half of the work the matter is divided into years, and under each 
year an alphabetical list of authors is given, with the titles of 
their papers The method of arrangement would have been 
rendered far clearer had a few specimen pages been included. 
The few references we have checked we have found to be 
accurately given Judging from the list of contents there arc 
overlappings and omissions For example, " Bacillus of mouse 
lyphoul” and " Bacillus lyphi murium,” " Bacillus of Plague ” 
and " Bacillus pestis ” are given aa separate headings with 
different references, while "Micrococcus Melitensjs” and 

Bacillus pscudotubcrculosis ” seem to be omitted The work 
may be, and might be made, a very valuable one, but details 
are wanting to enable a correct estimate as to its value being 
formed, For example, there is no indication whatever as to the 
journals, ike , that are to be indexed ; a list of these should be 
given 

Mr Bernard OnAUiTcit has issued a catalogue of the 
valuable eniomologic.al library cullecled by the late Mr. J H 
Leech, together with other important works on natural history 
and bolaii) offered for sale at his establishment in Piccadilly. 

Messrs Dt/I aU and Co. announce for publication in July a 
"Flora of Guernsey and the Lesser Channel Islands/’ by Mr. 
Ernest D MarquancI The work will comprise classified lists, 
with full details of local distribution, of the flowering plants, 
ferns, fern allies, characej., mosses, hcpalico;, fungi, lichens, 
sea weeds, freshwater aig.v, and diatomaceo: which have been 
found 111 (juernsey, Alderney, Sark, Herni, Jethou, Lithou, 
Crevichon and Burhou. Each island is treated as a separate 
and independent botanical area, possessing its own peculiar 
features. It is stated that upwards of 2500 different species are 
recorded for Guernsey alone 

The syndics of the Cambridge University Press have under¬ 
taken the publication of the first part of the " Index Animalmm,” 
to the preparation of which Mr C Davies Sherborn has devoted 
so many years The object of the index is to provide roologists 
with a complete list of all generic and specific iiamils given by 
authors to animals both recent and fossil since January i, 1758, 
the date of the tenth edition of Lmnarus’ “ Systema Nalura: " 
With each name will be given an exact date and a reference 
intelligible to the layman as we)! aa to the specialist. The British 
Association appointed a special commUtee to watch over the 
inception and progress of the work, the preparation of which 
was undertaken in 1890 Financial support has been given by 
the British Association, the Royal Society and the Zoological 
Society, while the authorities of the British Mu'ieum have 
afforded continual assistance The portion the work already 
completed and in the press covers the period from 1758-1800 
and consists of 61,600 entries. 

We have received from Messrs. MUller, Orme and Co. a 
specimen apparatus, designed by Mr. C T Tyrcr, for use in 
making the Marsh-Berzelius test for arsenic. Commonly the 
flask In which the hydrogen or the arseniuretted hydrogen u 
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generated ib closed either with an ordinary coik or with an india- 
rubher stopper, and, with the object of arresting seleniuretted and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, the gas, as it passes from the flask to the 
mirror-tube, is brought in contact with lead acetate solution, 
Bometimes bubbled through the liquid and sometimes passed 
through cotton-wool or over a roll of fllter-paper saturated with 
the solution Where cork has been m contact with arscniuretted 
hydrogen there is danger of sufHcient of the arsenic compound 
being retained by this porous substance to render its continued 
use a possible source of error , with rubber there is always the 
chance that arsenic or antimony may be present as one of the 
constituents of the material, and as regards the use of lead 
acetate it has been urged that to bubble the gas through a small 
quantity of the solution is safer than to pass it through or over 
cotton-uool or filter-paper. The apparatus sent us has been 
designed to avoid the use of a cork or rubber stopper, and to in¬ 
clude a convenient means of passing the gas through a minimum 
quantity of lead acetate solution. To a wide-necked flask of 
200 c c capacity is fitted a hollow glass stopper, perforated by 
the gas-exit tube, which supports a bulb containing a small 
quantity of 10 per cent acetate of lead solution The stopper 
IS ground to fit lightly into the neck of the flask, and as the gas 
passes up the exit-tube it bubbles through the lead acetate solu¬ 
tion in the bulb and so on to a calcium chloride drying-tube, to 
which IS attached the nurror-tube in which the arseniuretlcd 
hydrogen is decomposed The apparatus is neat and effective 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include three Derbian Wallabys {Mairofius derbtanus^ 
S 9 and juv ) from Australia, presented by Captain Ben Jones , 
a Uing-tailed Coati {JVasuat u/a) horn Soulh America, presented 
by Mr Thomas Mackenzie ; an Egyptian Jerlxia {Dt/us 
atgypUus) from North Africa, presented by Mr J Manuel , an 
Active Amazon {ChrysoU^ agiUs) from Jamaica, presented by 
Mrs. V. A Taylor , a Darwin’s Rhea [J^hea danoint) from 
Patagonia, presented by Mr II. V Fox , a Large-billed Weaver- 
Bird (/Vofeuj mtgarhynchus^ i) Nairn Tal, deposited, a 
Baya Weaver Bird (Ploceta baya, two Black-throated 
Weaver-Birds leit'us atr$^ularts)^ a Black-hcaded binch 
{Muma malQcca\ a Chestnut-bellied Finch {Muniarubro fitp’a), 
two Hybrid >inches (between Muma malaaa and M, rubro- 
nt^a) from India, presented by Mr Frank Finn j two Bennett’s 
Wallabys {Afacropiis bcnneiti) from Tasmania, a Black Wallaby 
{Macropus iiababaius) from New South Wales, a King-necUed 
Parrakeet [Palacornis iorquoia) from India, an August Amazon 
(Chryso/is au£Jfs/a) from Dominica, fourteen Algerian Skmks 
{Eumtets algeritnsts) from North-west Africa, a l^erbian Slerno- 
there {SUrnofhaeru 5 dcrbianus\hi:^\^V^^sX Africa, three Simony's 
Lizards {Laceria siuwnyi) from the Canaries, eight Threc- 
streaked Skmks {Mabuia tnvitiata)^ two Streaked Skinks 
{Mabuia vUtata)^ a Hissing Sand Snake {Piammophis 
sMans) from Syria, four Grey Monitors ( Varanus griseus)^ 
five Common Skinks [Suncus offinnahs), four OcelJated Sand 
Skinks {Chaicides oiellaius), six Turkish Geckos {Hemidaciylus 
maboHia) from Western Asia, deposited , an Axis Deer {Cef^us 
ffxij, (J) from India, purchased , six Silver Pheasants {Euplo- 
camus nycthem€ru5\ four tiold Pheasants ( Thaumahapicta)^ six 
Common Pheasants (Phasianits lo/cbutts), bred in the Gardens 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Astronomical Occurrences in Jur y 
July I 9h Jupiter in conjunction with moon, Jupiter 
j" 42' S 

1. I9h. Saturn in conjunction wuh moon. Saturn 
3 ' 36' S 

2 9h 29m, to gh 47m Moon occults B.A.C 6710 
(mag. 6 o) 
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July 3 iih. 2m. to I4h 6m Transit of Jupiter's SaL III. 

5. 9h. Saturn in opposition to the sun 

15. Venus Illuminated portion of disc = 0*936, of Mara 
= O 900. 

17. loh 34m Minimum of Algol (B Persei). 

22. loh 59m, Moon in conjunction with a Virginia 
tSpica). 

24 Saturn Outer minor axis of outer ring => i8'’‘o8 

28 9h 5iin. to llh. 6ni. Moon occults 21 Sagittani 
(mag 49) 

28, llh Jm^iter in conjunction with moon. Jupiter 

3 “ 37 S 

29. oh Saturn in conjunction with moon. Saturr> 

3“ 34's 

29, 8h 33m to 9h 48m, Moon occults d Sagitlarii 

(mag. 4 9) 

Black Si*or on Jumter —On June 2, Sig. J. Comas Sola, 
working At the observatory of Barcelona with a six-inch Grubb 
equaturial (power 200), noticed a strange marking on System 11 . 
of the planet’s belts From the time at which it passed the 
central meridian on that day lU longitude would appear to be 
aliout A — 7 j“ I ; ilii latitude would be about li". 

The tone of the spot is almost black, with a light garnet 
tinge, and might withou*^ close attention be mistaken for the 
shadow of a satellite. It is very sharp and circular, but or> 
careful examination a very pale penumbia is seen before and 

behind the spot itself, the posterior penumbra being the more 

prominent of the two 

No signs of this spot were apparent on May 31. 

Ten YEAR GREENUiril SlAR CAFAlOtUiK l-OR iSqO — 
The second ten year star catalogue recently issued from the 
Royal Observatory forms Appendix 11 to the Greenwich 
ObstTvations for 1898, and contains the reduced places of 6892 
stars for ihe epoch 1890 o, from observations made with llie 
transit circle during the period 1887 1896 

The various corrections investigated are described at length, 
one interesting point brought out being that the observations 
from 1895-1899 show a diurnal change in the position of the 
nadir, the observations taken about noon and midnrght giving 
positive corrections to the observations made near the time o 4 
sunset 

Comparisons are also given with the data of other standard 
catalogues, from some of which the proper motions of 174 stars 
are deduced 

Ne>\ Nkhul.t- —In the Compter rtndus (vok cxxxii- pp 
1465-1467] M Bigourdan gives a descriptive table of tweniy- 
one new nebulie discovered with the north-west equatorial of the 
Pari«i Observatory, bunging up the number fouDd in this way 
to 392. 

Parai 1 AX oi‘ M Cassiofei > —The eighteenth volume of 
" Contributions from the Observatory of Columbia University’' 
contains an investigation of the parallax of ^ Cassiopeia, made- 
by Mr G N Baur from the Rulhcrfiird photographic measures 
of twenty-eight plates of the region taken during 1870-1873. 

The final value determined for the parallax is 

»-o" 238^0 014 

A table is also included showing the positions of fifty-six of 
the neighbouring stars used in the determination 


NEGATIVE AFTER-IMAGES AND COLOUR- 
VISION 

T70UR years ago I described an apparatus by which apparent 
transformations of colour could be produced {Proc. Roy. 
vol 1x1 p 268; Najure, vol Ivi p 126) The essen¬ 
tial part of It is a disc, partly black and partly white, having an 
open sector at the junction of the black and white porLions, os 
Shown in Fig 1 If such a disc is caused to turn five or six 
times in a second while its surface is strongly illuminated, a 
coloured object placed behind it and viewed intermitlently 
through the opening generally appears to assume an entirely 
different hue, more or less approximately complementary to the 
true colour of the object, A piece of red riboon, for example, 
is seen as bluish-green and a green one as pink Tbc effect is 
due to the formation of negative after-images upon the while 
portion of the disc. 
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A number of obaervftUons made wiLh this apparatus showed 
that the ** pulsative after images,’’ as they may be called, 
differed in several important respects from the ordinary negative 
after-images seen upon a white ground after the gaze has been 
fixed for some time upon a coloured object Among other 
things, thev often appeared much more intense or saturated, 
whlck for oDvious reasons was rather surprising. And again, it 
was found that the colours of the pulsative and of the ordinary 
after images were sometimes very different. The pulsative 
after-images 0/ red, of purple and of orange, for instance, were 
all of nearly the same bluisn green tint, and those of yellow and 
of blue were generally pmlc, showing considerable variations 
from the true complements These and other anomalies led me 
to make some experiments with spectrum colours, which could 
be blended into uniform mixtures of known composition, instead 
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of With pigments, the apparatus emp]o)ed for the purpose being 
a simple form of Sir Wm Abney's well known “ colour patch ” 
apparatus The experiments, of which a short account is here 
given, are full^ described in a paper recenlly communicated to 
the Royal Society , May 2j) 

A short pure spectrum, some three or four inches long, is 
projected, hy means of a spectroscope collimator, a prism ind an 
achromatic lens, upon an arrangement known as a “ slit screen 
Tins consists ol a wooden board having an oblong window over 
which slide three brass slit frames carrying adjustable slits 
The two outer slit-frames are attached to sliding snulters, which 
serve to cover such portions of the window right and left of the 
slit frames as would otherwise be open to the light , the spaces 
between the middle slit frame and the two outer ones are closed 
by oj^iaqiie block ribbons, constituting miniBlure spring roller 
blinds Each slit-frome can be moved independently to any 
desired position and clamped by a set screw When il is neces 
sary (o use larger portions of the spectrum than can be Irans 
muted by the slits, the slit frames and their appurtenances ire 
removed from the screen and the spectrum is dealt with by 
means of one or more thin metal plates, which are inserted into 
a second pair of guides hxed on the other side of ilie screen 
Each of these guides has three parallel saw cut grooves in it, su 
that plates sliding in different pairs of grooves may be made lu 
overlap one another, and thus screens or openings of almost any 
desired width may be provided with very little trouble The 
selected portions of the spectrum pass through the slits to i 
large lens, which projects upon a white screen the image of a 
circular aperture in a diaphragm placed just in front of the 
prism This image, which is or a cm in diameter, consii 
tutes Lhe colour patch , it is illuminated by a uniform mixture of 
the spectrum rays transmitted by the slit screen Wlien the 
wave-lengths of the light are to be determined a screen of ground 
glass IS put in the place of the opaque white screen and the ';]it 
of a spectroscope is brought near the bright image on the glass 
To produce a bright ground upon which to see the after images 
a beam of white light, derived from the same electric arc as the 
spectrum, is directed upon the screen The white light passes 
through the aperture of an iris-diaphragm, and a lens is placed 
to project an irnage of the aperture upon the screen The 
” white light disc" so formed is concentric with the colour 
patch, ana in most cases of slightly greater diameter 

In the path of the two beams of light illuimnating the colour 
patch ana the white-light disc is placed a zinc disc haiing two 
apertures, one near the centre to admit the spectrum rays, the 
other near the circumference to admit the white light This is 
caused to turn about five limes in a second, and the apertures 
are so arranged that the sequence of phenomena produced upon 
the screen may be as follows —The coIour-f>alch is projected 
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for about 1/40 second, then it is extinguished and immediately 
succeeded by the while light disc ; this remains for 3/40 second, 
and IS followed by an interval of darkness lasting 1/10 second, 
after which the colour patch reappears and the cycle begins 
again The appearance presented to the eye when the true 
colour of the patch is green is that of a purple disc surrounded 
by an annulus of dickering white Other colours, of course, 
rodiicc pulsative images of different hues It is sometimes 
eller to view the pulsative image directly by means of an eye¬ 
piece instead of receiving it upon a screen , two or three 
melhods by which this can be effected arc described in the 
paper 

Perhaps the most interesting of the various effects observed 
With this apparatus is one which appears to throw some light 
upon the origin of the pulsative image and to show why the 
true colour is so completely lost It was noticed that when the 
while light disc was made a little smaller than the colour patch, 
the pulsative image, which W'ls in this case of the same size as 
the white light disc, was surrounded by a dark ring Ihis ob¬ 
servation led me to make what is railed m the paper the “black 
spot" experiment A circular piece of tinfoil was gummed to a 
glass plate which was plriced behind the ins diaphragm, a 
sharply defined black spot being thus formed in the middle of 
the wlnte light disc, as indicited in Fig 2, where the outer 
circle rtpresenls the while light disc, ihe shaded (ircle the 
colour patch, and the inner one the black '-[lol upon the white 
light disc The dumeter of the black spot was made, after 
several Inals, o 6 cm , or ralher more than one third of the 
diameter of the colour patch Supi^iose the colour patch to be 
green When the apparatus is worked, the jmlch becomes 
purple , the sUe of the black spot, being strongly illuminated 
five or six tunes in a second by green lighl, might be expected 
to appear green , but it remains perfectly black , no trace of a 
Hjcker of green light can lie seen upon it This induced blind 
ness IS most conspicuous when the light is green or yellow , it 
docs not occur at all with extreme retl or with violet light , nor 
does it generally occur if llie luminosity of the colour patch is 
reduced below a certain limit, that of the while light discrcmiln 
ing constant AcjJour of feeble luminosity can be seen upon 
the bUck spot, while a brighter cannot, which is a piradox , 
and It was noticed that as soon as the spot became disLinelly 
coloured, the pulsative image almost disappeared Absence of 
colour from the black spot is essential for a good pulsiLive 
iin ige 

It is clear that we hive here an example of what I hive called 
in other papers a border effect , m certain cases light has llie 
power of exciting some action just outside the boundary of the 
image projceled upon the relina The black spot is, of course, 
incrily a elevicc for exhibiting in a convenient manner a border 
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tffect which extends for about half a degree beyond the white 
light impression The expenment proves conclusively ih it, under 
the given conditions, white light has ihe power of restraining the 
visual sense organs adjacent to those upon which the white light 
actually falls from responding to the green stimulus 1 his la of 
importance as indicating what occurs within the area illuminated 
by while light, for it would seem to follow ti foritoti that the 
sense organs which are directly acted upon by the white light 
must be similarly incapacitated from evoking any green sensa 
lion In the formation of the pulsaiivc image, then, it is nut the 
fact, as generally believed, that the green sensation is produced 
fora moment and then swamped by a mure powerful white one 
so completely as to escape notice , it actually never comes into 
existence at all NcverLbeless, the effects of fatigue by green are 
exhibited, and the physically white ground is seen as purple 
Only one possible explanation of Ih- phenomenon nas yet 
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occurred lo me The facta cari he accounted for m a perfectly 
simple manner if we suppose, as postulated by the theory of 
Tiering, that there is an independent white sensation, and, 
further, that the latent period for a colour sensation is very 
much greater than that for while For green, under the condi¬ 
tions of my experiments, the latent period would be at least 
1/40 second, while for white it can hardly exceed 1/500 second, 
though the luminosity of the two may be as nearly as nossible 
^uul. The latent period for red is probably not very aiflerent 
from that foi green under similar circumstances, while that for 
Idue IS considerably greater 

If in a darkened room a ray of green light is admitted to the 
eye for 1/40 second, one sees a flash of green j but, assuming 
that the suppositions which have been put forward are correct, 
the visible flash is not contemporaneous with the physical 
illumination One docs not begin to ei^perience the green sen¬ 
sation until after the green ray which excited il has been shut 
off What IS actually perceived is, in fact, a ptisiuve aftcr- 
inmge, the duration of which may be considerably longer than 
that of the stimulus But if a sufficiently luminous while sur¬ 
face IS presented to the eye immediately upon the expiration 
of the brief period of stimulation by green light, the after-image | 
formed will not be positive, but negative, tnd the only colour j 
perceived will be purple The JaLigue to which the negative 
image is due must have been set up during the latent period, 
when no image at all was actually perceived 

The formation of vivid pulsalive images depends not only 
upon the latent period, but also upon persi^tunce, luminosity, 
the duration of the primary impression and of the ptriods of 
light and darkness, and upon other circumstances And the con¬ 
ditions which are best fur some colours are not so for other® This 
fact obviously suggests tiui I he pulsative image might allord a 
means of analysing compound colour sensitujnsi, though so far 
it lias been found available only to a limited extent If the 
complete spectrum is projected upon lUe screen, it is seen iit 
once that the blue-green pulsative image of the red, and ihe 
purple pulsative image of the green, arc far mure mtenst than 
the pulsative images of the yellow, the blue and the violet 
portions of the speulfiim Accordingly, if we mike an orange 
coluur-patch by combining red and yellow rays, it is not sur 
prising lo find that its pulsative image is blue-green, hardly 
didering at all from that of red, instead of sky-lilue, which la 
the colour of the ordinary after image of orange Now ihc 
pulsative image of a patch illuminated by the simple orange 
rays of the spectrum is also found to be blue-green , hence the 
inference is clearly suggested that the sjiectral orange rays 
cxcitc a red icnsation This particular fact will probably be 
regarded is one which needs no demonstration, but it is 
mentioned as an illustration of the proposed method of analysis 
Several others m which the conclusions can be verified by Inal 
might be given Now It is noticed that under most ordinary 
conditions the purple pulsative image of green is more easily ^ 
produced than that c>f any other colour. Under the same con- I 
ditions wo find that the pulsative images of yellow, of blue and I 
of white Are purple, and, assuming that the test referred to is a 
sound one, we conclude that yellow, blue and white all excite a 
green sensation The [iroposed method of analysis may prob¬ 
ably be carried much further than has yet been done 

Tins paper nlsncontains an account of some new observations 
upon a class of phenomena lo which 1 have drawn attention in 
a former communication [Pros. Roy, Soc,^ vol Ix p j68, 
Nautre, vol Iv , p 367) If the image of a while object is 
suddenly formed upon the retina after a period of darkness, the 
object generally appears to be surrounded for about one-tenth 
of a second by a narrow red border It was noticed that when 
the bright object producing the image was looked at through 
variously coloured glasses the red border did not appear unless 
the glass used was capable of transmitting red light, and it was 
suggested lhat the phenomenon was due to sympathetic ex 
citation of the "red nerve-fibres” lying immediately outside 
the portion of the retina directly aflecled by the radiation. The 
orange and yellow glasses employed for the observations referred 
to of course transmitted red light Using the pulsative image 
apparatus with the eyepiece method, I now find that the simple 
ica, orange and yellow rays of the spectrum, whether alone or 
in conjunction with any others, arc competent to produce the 
red borders The effect stops short at the beginning of the 
greenish-yellow When blue and green rays are employed to 
illuminate the patch, either separately or in combination with 
each other, a blue-green border is produced This is less intense 
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than the red one before referred lo, but if viewed in ihe manner 
described in the paper, the appearance of the ^reen border due 
to pure spectral blue light of about X4700 is very striking. 
Violet produces no coloured border of the kind, and its admix¬ 
ture with other rays has no sensible effect upon the phenomenon. 

It can hardly be doubted that effects which occur, sympatheti¬ 
cally as H suggested, just outside the boundary of the physical 
image, must also occur within the boundary ; and if that is so, 
iL follows that red, orange and yellow rays, nearly up to the 
beginning of the greenish-yellow, excite a red sensation, while 
green ana blue excite a green sensation There is at present no 
evidence of the same kind as to the existence of any other 
fundamental colour-sensation, though there must, of Course, be 
at least one more 

The bearing of these border experiments upon theories of 
colour vision is indicated in the paper. The following la among 
the most important points referred lo It is found that a com¬ 
paratively small proportion of red mixed with other spectral rays 
results in the formalion of a red luirder According to the 
Voung-HclmholU theory, green spectral laya excite the funda¬ 
mental red sensation lo about the same extent as orange red 
rays; yet no red border is formed by the green, though that 
formed by the orange-red is very strong The natural dcauction 
IS lhat no red sensation is excited by green light. 

As regards a different point which has been much debated, 
certain observations seem to be absolutely conclusive. Accord- 
I mg to Helmholtz the phenomena of simultaneous contrast are 
I due entirely Lo mental judgment , according to Ilenng their 
origin IS a physiological one Experiments with one of the eye- 
j piece nielbod^, m which the apparent diameter of the pulsative 
I linage is about one-fourth of that of the white light disc or field 
of view, seem to place the matter beyond dispute If a purple 
I pulsative image is produced from a ^.trongly illuminated green 
I colour patch, the whole of the physically white field surrounding 
j the patch appears to he purple It canuuL possibly lie that the 
I colour of the ground 15 a psychological effect resulting simply from 
j conirasi ssiLh green, for no green whatever is consciously per¬ 
ceived , the cause must necessarily be of a physiological nature A 
similar effect is produced in an even more sinking degree Viy 
blue and by violet colour-patches, ihe whole field appearing to 
be of the same hue as the pulsalivc images, namely orange and 
yellow IMienonypna of simultaneous contrast, as they are 

called, are therefore certainly not in all cases to be explained 
solely on psychological grounds, 

The experiments which have been discussed establish 
nothing decisively in favour of either of the two principal 
theories of colour-vision. Some of the observations seem tn 
support the Young-Helmholtz theory, others that of Hering , 
others, again, appear to indicate that neither theory in iia 
present form is tenable. I venture to think lhat our knowledge 
of the subject might be materially increased by further experi 
menls on the lines of those described. 

bHEI>ORD BinWElL. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFER¬ 
ENCE FOR THE exploration OF THE 
SEA, 

FTER the Inlernaliunal Conference which met at Stock¬ 
holm in June 1899 for the consideration of a scheme for 
the systematic scientific study of fishery questions, it was pro¬ 
posed lo meet again to complete the programmes at Christiania 
in the autumn of 1900 Various circumstances made it necessary 
I to postpone the meeting, which eventually took place in the 
second week of May, when representatives of Tiermany, Bcij'ium, 
Denmark, Finland, Oreat Britain, Norway, Holland, Russia and 
Sweden (the order is lhat adopted in the official conipte-renUn — 
alphabetically in the French language), to the number of twenty- 
five, assembled in Christiania The delegates included Dr 
Hcrwig, president of the German Society for Promoting Sea- 
fisheries , Profs Krummcl and Brandt of Kiel, and Profs. 
Heincke and Uenking from Germany ; Prof Gdson of Louvain 
from Belgium; Captain Drechscl, Dr. Martin Knudsen and Dr 
C G. J Petersen from Denmark ; Dr. Nordqvist from Finland, 
Sit Colin Scott Moneneff, Prof D'Arcy Thompson, Dr. H R. 
Mill and Mr. W Garstang from Great Britain; Prof. Nansen 
and Dr Hjort from Norway ; Dr, P P. C Hoek from Holland , 
Dr. Knipovich from Russia; and Profs. Pettersson and Cleve, 
Dr. Try bom, Captain Maechel and Messrs. Wijkander and 
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Ekman from Sweden. Dr, H. H Gran and Mr, K V. Hammer 
acted a« secrelanesp and Profs. G O Sara and Mohn were 
invited to Cake part m the deliberations of the Conference. 

The Norwegian Government received the Conference, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Steen, acting as host, and very cordial 
mesja^es were received from the King The Municipality of 
Christiania also showed a lavish hospitality, and everything that 
could be done to promote the comfort of the delegates had 
been thought of and provided for. The meeting lasted from 
Monday, May 6, to Saturday, May 11, and the work—either m 
the full meetings, in committees, or, by no means least im 
portantj in personal conversation—was practically continuous 
from early morning till past midnight The result was, on the 
whole, highly satisfactory; concessions had doubtless to be 
made all round, and some conclusions which might not be the 
best conceivable had to be accepted as the best obtainable ; but 
the harmony of the international fellow workers was unbroken, 
and dunng the whole meeting no question had ever to be put to 
the vote, agreement in every case being unanimous The presi 
dent of the Congress was Prof Nansen, but the chief delegate of 
each of the chief countries represented presided each on one day 

The first work was the revision and rompletion of the 
Stockholm programme in us two divisions, which were known 
as the hydrographical and the biological The former dii'ision, 
having l^en well elaborated at Stockholm, was easily disposed 
of, but the biological programme was entirely recast, several 
independent schemes of work which had been brought forward 
by the delegates having to be combined with the provisional 
programme Next came the question of the organisation of the 
scheme of international research, which was only jiartiilly 
achieved As it was necessary to refer several points to the 
various Governments concerned, it was decided that a committee 
of the vice presidents should draft a series of rccomnnendations 
to be sent m the same form to all the participating (jovernmenis, 
but nut to be made public until a decision had been arrived at 
Finally, a number ol resolutions m the form of " pious opinions ” 
were proposed and adopted 

The introductory clause of the official report, referring to 
the complete programme, runs "Considering that a rational 
exploitation of the sea should rest as far as possible on scitnlific 
inquiry, and considering that international cooperation is the 
bes[ way of arriving at satisfactory results in this direction, 
especially if in the execution of the investigations it be kept 
constantly in view that their primary object is ‘to promole and 
improve the fisheries through international agreements, this 
International Conference resolves to recommend to the States 
concerned the following scheme of invcsLigaLions which should 
be earned out for a period of at least five years 

A li^dic^aphical IVoiI —The object of this work is defined 
as the distinction of the different layers of water according to 
their geographical distribution, depth, temperature, salinity, 
dissolved gases, plankton (as an index of movement of water) 
and currents To effect this object it is recommended that 
simultaneous observations should be made in th^ North Sea, 
English Channel, Baltic and North Atlantic along certain 
definite lines four limes in the year, (he middle point of the 
senes of observations being in the first half of hebruary. May, 
August and November Instruments and methods arc prescribed, 
and It IS provided that meteorological as well as oceanographical 
observations shall be made, and that facilities shall be offered to 
the various national meteorological offices to cooperate in the 
study ofjhe upper atmosphere at sea by the use of kites The 
observations made on each of the international trips arc to be 
plotted on synoptic charts at the earliest possible date after the 
return of the vessels Stress is laid on the provisional nature 
of any determinations of salinity or density made at sea, and on 
the importance of carrying out such observations with the highest 
precision in laboratories on shore. The unit of depth is to 
be the metre, although it is allowable to add the depths in 
fathoms. The sea-mile is to be the uhit of horizontal distance 
For temperature, thermometers graduated in either centigrade or 
Fahrenheit degrees may be used, but all readings are to be 
reduced to centigrade for publication While the new tables of 
the physical constants oT sea-water prepared by Dr Marlin 
Knuasen, of Copenhagen, are to be employed, and are sufficient 
for their purpose, it is pointed out that it is desirable to have the 
existing tables of the absorption of atmospheric gases in 
sea-water revised The mapping of the deposits on the sea-bed 
of the area to be studied is another desideratum to which attention 
is called. It is also pioinied out that it is desirable to encourage 
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regular observations of surface temperature and the collection of 
samples of surface water on board the steamers of regular lines 
which cross the area under investigation, a branch of work 
which has yielded excellent resuhs in the hands of the Danish 
Meteorological Institute and in those of Mr H N Dickson 

B. The Programme —Here two classes of recom¬ 

mendations are to be distinguished, those referring to obligatory 
uork which each of the nations concerned is held bound to 
carry out, and to optional work, which, while desirable in order 
to complete the scheme of investigation, is not of such urgent 
importance. The areas m which the various nations are to 
work are suggested both for the hydrographical and the biological 
researches Briefly put, they provide that the North Sea south 
of 58** N should he divided by the meridian of l"* £,, to the 
west of which Bnlish vessels should do the work, to the east of 
which Belgium, Holland, Germany and Denmark should under 
take the sections lying off their own coasts From 58" to 62"" 
N , Great Britain, Norway and Denmark would share the work 
111 the North Sea and North Atlantic. From 62“ northward 
would be the sphere of interest of Norway m the Atlantic and 
of Russia off the Miirman coast The Baltic and its approaches 
would be dealt with by the three Scandinavian nations, together 
with Germany, Russia and Finland No objection would be 
made to any of the research vessels extending their operations 
beyond the area allotted to them provided that the work in that 
area is not neglected 

The biology of food fishes is to be investigated m a compre 
hensive manner The prep-vralion of charts is recommended, 
showing ihe distribution m all their stages of growth of plaice, 
sole, turbot, cod, haddock and herring in the North and Arctic 
Seas, ind of flounder, cod, sprat and herring in the Baltic 
The observations to yield data lur these charts are to be earned 
out as often as possible and with uniform trawls and other 
appliancLs, while the measurement and all particuUrs of the 
fish caught are to be recorded m a systematic and uniform 
manner 

In this respect optional researclies are suggested on the life 
history of food fishes with regard to their development, migra 
lions and feeding jdaccs, all in connection with hydrographical 
conditions To help towards this end the liberation of marked 
hsh over wide areas and in large numbers is recommended It 
IS ilso considered iiAcfu] to inquire as to whether fish of different 
species after being caught by various methods are likely to live 
if immediately liberated 

The study of the quantitative distribution of jielagic eggs, 
kirvTe and young fishes is to be carried out as pirt of the routine 
work at all stations where physical observations are made, the 
method recommended being by vertical hauls of Hensen’s large 
egg net As an optional extension of this part of the work the 
study of the eggs and young of food fishes may be continued 
in ibe intervals between the quarterly cruises, and experiments 
should lie made on ihe artificial fertilisation and hatching of ova 

The researches of individual specialists are to be promoted 
by the collection of material as to the local varieties of pKice, 
herring and mackerel in the entire area subject to international 
investigation, and such researches may also be extended to in 
elude other useful species The areas where undersized or im¬ 
mature fish specially abound are to be very carefully inquired 
into, and the quantity of such fish landed at the v vriuus yxtrls 
as the result of various methods of fishing are to be .'i^ceriained 
The statistical mcihods may be extended by the occasional send¬ 
ing out of experts on board fishing vessels to examine the catch 
as it IS brought on board 

The study of plankton and bottom fauna is to be earned out 
by qualitative samples being collected as one of the routine 
operations at the various slAlions for hydrographic observations 
on the quarterly cruises, not merely f^rom the surface, but by 
vertical hauls. Where possible, Rimilar collections at other 
times and at regular shore stations is recommended a-S an optional 
extension. Quantitative hauls with Hensen's plankton net are 
also fecommended, the material collected being offered for 
examination to speciabsts who may bt willing to undertake 
the work of quantiUtive determination. Endeavours should be 
made with suitable apparatus to investigate the organisms which 
inhabit the lowest water layers immediately above the bottom 
The macroscopic animal and plant life of the bottom should also 
be studied, with special reference to the nutrition of food fishes 
Among the optional researches which are suggested with refer¬ 
ence to the bottom fauna arc observations on the bacteria of 
the bottom and of the water immediately above. 
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The last section of the biological programme deals with the 
importance of elaborating fishery statistics so as to yidld data 
for con(>tructing maps of the fishing grounds, and for determining 
the influence of physical conditions on fish 

With regard to the apparatus to be used in these observations, 
Prof Nansen, Dr Hiort and Mr (iarstang gave a demon¬ 
stration on board the hbjorn in Christiania fjord of the insulating 
water-bottle as used for exact measurements of temperature, and 
of various forms of closing tow nets 

C, Organisatton of the International Council^ Central Bureau 
and International Laboratory —The organisation which is to 
put the elaborate system of observations recommended by the 
Conference into operation and to record and work out the 
result IS obviously the most important part of the whole scheme, 
as upon Its successful working depend; the whole of the success 
of the attempt at concerted action The International Council 
IS thus described — 

The permanent International Council shall consist of com¬ 
missioners elected by the Covernments interested Each (jovern- 
ment should appoint two commissioners who may be represented 
at meetings by substitutes, and may be accompanied by experts 
who, however, shall not be competent to vole 

“The council elects its president and vice-president and 
appoints all officials of the Central Bureau Should the general 
secretary represent hydrographic science, one of his principal 
assisliinis should be a biologist, and z'lce vena The other 
assistant shall preferably be experienced in statistical work 
“ It will be for the Covernments concerned to decitlc among 
themselves the amount of the contributions to the Central 
Organisation The expenses of the Central Organisation are 
approximately estimated at 4800/ yearly 

“ The purpose of the Central Bureau will be 
“To give uniform directions for the hydrographu and biological 
researches in accordance with the resolutions drawn up in the 
programme of the present Conference, or in accordance with 
such modifications as may be introduced later with the consent 
of the States represented 

“ To undertake such jmrticuUr work ns may be entrusted to it 
by the participating Gnvernnicnts 

“To publish periodical bulletins which shall contain the actual 
<]aLa obtained in the cruises of all the participating Siaies at the 
earliest possible date, and also such other papers as may prove 
useful in coordinating the international work 

“ The site of the Central Bureau, to be decided by the Govern 
ments concerned, shall at the same time be the residence of the 
general secretary 

“ The purpose of the International Laboratory shall be • — 
“To control apparatus and to ensure uniformity of methods 
The various apparatus and instruments now used for oceanic 
research should be examined in order to settle winch are the 
most trustworthy Experiments may also l>c made to improve 
the apparatus and inslrumenls or to construct new and better 
ones 

"The water samples sent by the workers of the participating 
Stales arc to be analysed and examined at the Central Labora 
tory, from which alsu samples of standard water should be 
provided 

“ The International Laboratory is subordinate to the Central 
Council, to which its accounts shall he rendered Its operations 
shall be reported to the Central Bureau 

“The site of the Central Laboratory shall he decided by the 
(governments concerned, and should be conveniently situated 
for oceanic researches " 

The relations of the Central Bureau and the Inlernalional 
Laboratory will probably be somewhat difficult to define, and 
the success of the two practically independent in-itiiuLions will 
depend on the strength and tact of the International Council, 
the selection of the members of which will devolve upon the 
(iovernments associating themselves with the work 

Besa/utions —The general resolutions adupled by the Confer¬ 
ence included an expression of the desirability of the provision 
of at least one steamer specially adapted for marine research by 
each of the participating States This is so self-evident as hardly 
to require statement Norway already possesses such a vessel in 
the Mi(hael Sars^ which has already done excellent work under 
Dr, lljort, Russia has also equipped a vessel for fishery ubscr- 
vnlions, and Germany has sanctioned a ver^ carefully-planned 
ship, involving some very important innovations, which is now, 
we believe, almost ready to oe launched To carry out the 
British share of the work properly two vessels will be required, 
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and for so promising a field of practical application of science 
It seems reasonable to hope that they will M provided. 

The opinion is formally expressed that the Central Bureau 
should commence operations as soon as possible, and not later 
than the beginning of next year, while the first set of inter¬ 
national cruises should take place not later than May 1902, To 
make this possible it is recommended that the International 
Council should meet m Copenhagen as soon as the participating 
Governments decide to accept the programme of the Confer¬ 
ence 

A resolution expresses sympathy with the efforts of Govern¬ 
ments which are endeavouring m the face of difficulties from 
foreign trawlers to preserve an area, such, ^, as the Moray 
firth, from fi'shing operations, for experimental purposes Another 
thanks Dr Knudsen for his recently published hydrographical 
tables, in which he gives a new determination of the physical 
constants of sea-walcr The remaining resolutions suggest 
methods for graphically representing the dynamics of oceanic 
movement;, approve of the inclusion of observations on fresh¬ 
water lakes simultaneous with, and similar to, those on the sea, 
and point out the importance for deep-sea fisheries and for 
w'eather forecasts of bringing the Faeroes and Iceland into the 
telegraphic system of Europe. 

It remain; now for the Governments of the northern marine 
nations of Eurojte to give effect to this carefully planned scheme. 

H R M. 


UNIi^ERSirV AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

(Jkford —The following is the text of the speech delivered 
by Prof Love m presenting Dr P L Sclater for the degree of 
D Sc honoris iansa, on June 20 — 

Adest Phdippus Lulley Sclaler, Sodalis Societatis Regain, 
Magistcr Arlium in Academia nostra, Philosophix Doctor in 
Donnensi, Collegii Corporis Chnsti Socius honoris causa creams. 
Out vir, ul primes ems annos eC incunabula laudis breviler prte- 
stnngam, si quis alius, vere Wiccamicus vocandus est, cum nun 
solum ipse ec postea duo ems filii sed olim pater atque avus in 
ilhistnsbtmrt bchola Beal.t Marnu dc Wmton instiLuLi sint Ita 
per quattuor huminum xiales hums domus nomen in annalibus 
Wiccamicis notissimum Nostrne mox Academi.% particeps et 
Collegii Corporis Chnsti alumnus duos fere tt quinquaginta 
abhinc annus giadualus est 

In 6pvi0oA.o7l(f quam vocanl hic profecto familiam ducit hoc 
gubernanle Socielas Zoulogica Brilannica Uude maxima floret; 
horti autein Zoologici Londinenses nullis usquam cedunt Quod 
ltd doctnnam exquisitiurem et rei Zoologic.v pcnliam attinet, 
illud potissimum dixerim, hunc regionum Zoologicarum naturam 
et liniites pnnmm perspexisse cum regionibus sex constitutis, 
Pal.tarclica, Nearciica, Neolropicali, iElhiopica, Onentali, 
Australi, orbem terras non hominum civitaLibus sed ferarum 
generibus partiretur. Quam rationem quinquaginta fere abhinc 
annos cxcogitalam plurimi ita emendare et corngerc conati 
sunt, quo in numero erat ipse Huxley, vir in hoc genere doc- 
Irin.c pr.\.itanlLssimus, ut etiam hodie probatissima et nature 
convenientissima esse videatur Multa docuit hic vir ingeniosis- 
simus qux* adhuc omnium ludicio comprobantur, velui Afric*e 
septcninonalia harcnostc Nomadum solitudini superiacentia re 
vera Paljearctica esse alque Europe affima , Arabi® autem 
menduna in regiuncm Alncanam sivc .^Elhiojiicam cadere de 
duabus etiam Americze continentibus fehcissime monuit, hanc 
ab ilia diviai, non isthmo illo Panamensi, sed septentnonali 
Mexican latere, cum ultra citraque lianc quasi lineam accura- 
tissime descriptam diversiuima ferarum genera invenianlur. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, F R S , has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the Uni\ersuy of London for the ensuing year, 

I'HOh J G MAcGRECtOR, F R S., professor of ph)sics in 
Dalhuusic College, llalifax. Nova Scotia, has been elected to 
succeed Prof. Tait as professor of physics in the University 
of Edinburgh 

Dr F H Newman, of the Royal College of Science, 
London, has been appointed director of technical education and 
princqial of Tullie House, Carlisle. Tullie House consists of a 
public library, museum and school of an. It is the intention 
of the committee to build a technical school at an early dale, 
the land having been already purchased Dr. Newman com¬ 
mences his duties on July i. 
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RipIVING lo a question as Ij the terms of reference to the 
Commission on Universily Education in Ireland, m the 
House of Commona on Thursday last, Mr. Balfour said they 
were u follows .—“ To inquire into the present condition of the 
higher general and technical education available in Ireland 
outside Trinity College, Dublin, and to report as to what re¬ 
forms, if any, are desirable in order to render that education 
adequate to the needs of the Irish people ” The chairman is 
Lord Robertson, and amon^ the other members are Profs. Ewing, 
Rucker and J. Lorram Smith 

In opening an exhibition of practical work done in connection 
with the City and Guilds of London Institute, at the Imperial 
Institute, Lord Avebury referred to the dependence of techno 
logical instruction upon the sound teaching of science, and 
some defects of school work in general, when considered from 
an educational point of view. lie pumled out that our great 
public schools were bound under the regulations of the Public 
bchool Commission lo give one-tenth of the marks in all exam¬ 
inations to science and one-tenth to modern languages. But 
this obligation was systemalically ignored At the greatest of our 
schools there were twenty-eight classical masters, thirteen mathe¬ 
matical, and only four science masters for more than qoo bo)‘‘ 
The University of London, which he had the great honour of 
representing in Parliament for more than twenty years, had always 
talcen a leading part in endeavouring to secuie for science ils 
proper place in our educational system It was the first lo give 
science degrees. It made a knowledge of science an obligaiory 
part of the matriculation examination, that no University degree 
should be given to anyone who, taking the line that literature, 
science and mathematics were necessary elements in any well- 
though-out education, was not well grounded in all three 
It was dilficult lo over-estimate the important and beneficial 
effect which this had had on our secondary schools, and he 
deeply regretted that it had been proposed to drop science out 
of the list of obligatory subjects in the matriculation exam¬ 
ination It was greatly to be hoped that the Senate would not 
adopt a recommendation which was so retrograde and so opposed 
to trie whole traditions of the University, and which he did not 
hesitate to say would be a national misioriune The Chambers 
of Commerce did not wish, nor, he was sure, did scientific men 
Wish, to exclude classics What they pleaded for was that 
science, the knowledge of the beautiful world m which we 
lived, should not be excluded 
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Bulletin of the American Afaihemattcal Satietyt —The 

number opens with an account of the proceedings at the two 
April mcLtings of the Society. The Chicago seclion held its 
meeting at the University of Chicago on April 0 Ten papers 
were read, and abstracts of the papers are edited by Prof T F 
Holgate The other meeting was held in New York City on 
April 27. To relieve the increasing burden 0/ adminisinUon, 
Dr Edward Kasner was appointed assistant secretary, to ser^e 
until February 190Z This gentleman reports the proceedings 
and gives abstracts of several of the seventeen jiapcrs which 
were communicated —The value of 


1 “(Iog 2 cos 0)’''(p"£/<p 

u 

is a notclet which was read before the April (1S99) meeting of 
the Society by Prof F Morley —Dr Kasner’s paptr on the 
algebraic* potential curves (read February 23, 1901) lias for Us 
object the derivation of the characteristic geometric properties 
of a class of curves which are of interest in connection with the 
theory of equations and of the potential function Analytically, 
these curves are obtained by equaling to zero the raiional 
integral solutions of Laplace’s equation 

, 0 '0 ,0^0 


= . 




or,^ what is cquivaknt, the real (or imaginary) parts of the 
rational integral functions of .1 + ly —Various geometric pro- 
^rties arc ^iven m Briot and Bouquet’s “ Thtone des i'oncLions 
Elliptlquea'^' (book iv chap, ii ), bat none are completely 
characteristic The several sections treat of (i) apolanty with 
respect to a point pair, (2) polar properties of potential curves, 
(3) focal properties, (4) the asymptotes, and (5) the connection 
with the theory of equations Several useful references are 
given in footnotes—Tne reviews are of Steinmetz's “Alter- 
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naling Current Phenomena,’’ by J. B Whitehead, jun , and oi 
de Tannenberg's “ Lecons Nouvelles sur les Applications Geo- 
meinques du Calcul Differential,” by L P. Eisenhart —The 
usual information follows in ihe notes and new publications 

American Journal of Science^ June —The new spectrum, by 
S. P I..anglcy. A short account of the methods adopted for 
mapping ihe spectrum in the ultra-red The paper is accom¬ 
panied with a map of this spectrum for wave lengths l>etwetn 
o 76 /i and 53/1 —On the rival theories of cosmogony, by Q 
Fisher 'A discussion of the meteoric and nebular hypotheses 
A study of some American fossil Cycads Part iv On the 
microsporangiate fructificftlion of Cycadeuides, by G R Wieland 
It was suggested in a previous paper that the sorus-bearing axis 
IS a senes of twelve fused leaves or fronds with their sorus- 
bearing pinnacles turned inwards More extended study of 
additional maienal in a far superior stale of prescrvaiiun has 
confirmed the above hypothesis as a correct one —Studies of 
Eocene mammalia in the Marsh collection in the Peabody 
Museum, by J. L. Wort man. A conlmuaiion of a previous 
pa|ier,—On the c:tsium antimonious fluondes and some other 
double halides of antimuny, by H. L Wells and 1 ' J Metzger. 
A desciipliun of the mode of preparation and properties 01 
five double salts of the composilinn CsF 3SbF3, CsF 2SbFj, 
4C5F 7SbFa, CsF SbFg and zCsF SbF'j, mohawkite, by J W 
Kichard^; —The life-work of Prof H. A Rowland,byll F Rcid 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London, 

Royal Society, February 28 —“ On the Results of Chilling 
C'lpper- Tin Alloys ” By C T Ileycock and F H Neville 

Sir W Roberts-Austen and Dr Stansheld have shown that 
ihe cooling curves of many copper-tm alloys exhibit well-marked 
“arrest points,” or halts in the cooling due lo the evolution of 
heat From the temperatures at which these halts occur it is 
certain that many important changes take place long after the 
alloy has apparently become solid Thus the authors find that 
an alloy of the composition CuyiSn^y shows well-marked halts in 
cooling at the temperatures 754“ C , 743" C , 558“ C and 490“ 
C , the temperature nt which solidification appears complete 
being but little below the second of the numbers The exact 
nature of the changes causing the lower halts has until recently 
been obscure, but Prof Rrjozeboom, by his paper on ‘ Binary 
Systems Producing Mixed Crystals,” has thrown much light on 
these phenomena 

The present pajier is an attempt to apply Roozeboom's theory 
to the copper-lin alloys. 

The authors, by slowly cooling small ingots of alloy lo 
definite temperatures near the “ arrest points ” of the cooling 
curve, and then suddenly chilling them by immersion in water, 
have been able to prevent the subsequent changes due to alow 
cooling from taking place The structures formed during ilie 
slow cooling down lo the momcnl of chilling were thus fixed 
and could be examined 

It follows from Roozeboom’s theory that in the solidification 
of a liquid mixLurr that can form mixed crystals the crystals first 
formed will generally differ in composition from the liquid, but 
ihat these crystals will change in composition as the solidifica¬ 
tion proceeds, and that in many cases at temperatures slightly 
below that of complete solidification the solid will consist of a 
uniform mass ni mixed crystals He further discusses the 
possibility of the solid solution thus formed breaking up into 
separate phases by crystallisation in the solid at lower tem¬ 
perature 

This paper contains photographs of three chills of the same 
alloy, Cu^Snip, which illustrate these changes In the first case 
the alloy was chilled at 740“ C (Fig l), while it was still partly 
fluid, and the photograph shows Urge prim.^ry combs much richer 
in copper than the mother substance 

Another portion of the same alloy was chilled at 630° C (F’lg 
2], a temperature ai least 100 degrees below that ol sulidificaiion. 
Even when etched or attacked in a variety of ways this sample 
shows no detail indicating any difference of composition ; it 
appears to be homogeneous, or very nearly so It has reached 
the stage of uniform mixed crystals 

Another fragment was chilled at 500“ C (Fig 3), close to the 
lowest " arrest point.” The photograph shows that crystallisa¬ 
tion has taken place in the solid solution and that a substance 
rich in tin has crystallised in rosettes and bands, leaving a 
mother substance rich m copper. 
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These alloys, after polishing, were prepared for photography owing to an unforeseen cause of error the ineasurements were 

by slightly oxidising the surface by gently healing them in air, not trustworthy to the last place of decimals. However, when 

the lempcralures needed to bring out the pattern in this way care was taken to avoid this error, consecutive readings agreed 

being far below those at which changes in the structure of the to less than this amount, showing that the method was capable 
alloy occur When treated thus, the parts rich m copper of greater accuracy than was required. Errors caused by the 
oxidise, and therefore darken, more rapidly than those rich m growth of the roots of a tree near the stone, swelling of the soil 

tin, hence the dark parts in the photographs correspond to due to dampness, and the expansion of the rod from change of 

matter rich in copper, and vice versa temperature are discussed. 



I'll. I Chilled at 7^ci° Fn, j —Chilled at 6jo Fil. 3 —Chilled at 300' 


The authors have found similar, though sometimes more 
complex, phenomena throughout a considerable range of com 
position The results lead to the conclusion that it if unwise 
to interpret a freezing curve by the examination of slowly-cooled 
alloys only 

May 2—“On the Small Vertical Movements ot a Stone 
laid on the Surface of the Ground.” Dy Horace Darwin. 
Communicated by Clement Reid, 1 ' R.S 

The expenmenls described in this paper were undertaken 
originally to measure accurately the downward movement of a 
stone caused by earthworms The upward and downward 
movements due to varying moisture of the soil and to frost were 
found to be much larger than was expected These mo\emenis, 




Keo Mar 


Apl May June July 


The movements of the stone are represented graphically ; the 
figure reproduces one of the diagrams 

The curve marked “Movement of Stone” represents the up 
and down movements of the stone from February 19 to October 
9, 1880, due to the varying dampness of the ground, 

The points corresponding to r-\ch observation are surrounded 
by a small circle , their vertical distance apart is proportional to 
the movement of the stone, each division of the scale represent¬ 
ing i mm , the horizontal distance apart is proportional lime 
The curve shown by the dotted line roughly represents the 
dampness of the soil Moisture is assumed to leave the soil at 
a uniform rate , the ordinates are proportional to the rainfall 
less this assumed amount evajxiraled or drained away , both 
uuanlilies arc calculated from February 19 

_ The curves follow each other, showing that 

I the stone fell as the soil became dr)er and 

rose again with ram In May there is a 
I markeu exception, the most probable ex 

I planation m an error in reading the micro 

I meter The total downward movement from 

I February 19 to September 7 13 5 6 mm On 

another occasion artificially wetting the ground 
raised the stone o 6 mm 

Measurements taken in the winters of 1878 
and 1SB6 show that the stone sank about 
I 22 mm per year Measurements were also 

I / taken in the summer of most years from 1&78 

I to 1896 The downward movement was not 
/ regular, and it is shown that this also is par- 

I tially due to the varying dampness of the soil 

^ I From 1878 to 1887 the stone sank on the 

average about 2'3 mm. per year, and from 
'o f 1S87 to 1S96 about 36 mm per year, 

/ The effect of frost is to raise the stone , it 

. 4 fell rapidly during a thaw—on one occasion 

\ 23 min, in 4 hours 40 minutes 

I June 6—“The Measurement of Ionic 

-'— -Velocities in Aqueous Solution, and the 

Fxistence of Complex Ions ” By B D 
^ Steele, B.Sc , 1051 Exhibition Scholar 

(Melbourne). Communicated by Prof. Ram¬ 


in t* resting in themselves, increase the difficulty of accurately 
determining the movement due to the action of earthworms 

To obtain a fixed point from which to measure the displace¬ 
ment of the stone a rod was driven into the ground to a depth 
of 2 63 metres The top of this rod was the point from which 
all measurements were taken 

A circular stone about 460 mm m diameter and about 57 mm 
thick, weighing about 23 kilos , was plhced on the ground with 
the rod projecting through a hole in its centre. 

A screw micrometer graduated to 01 mm was used The 
screw was turned until its end just touched the-end of the rod ; 
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say, F R.S. 

The method of measuring ionic velocities described by Masson 
has been extended in such a manner that, by the present method, 
the use of gelatin solution and of coloured mdicatOTS is not 
necessary. 

An aqueous solution of the salt to be measured is enclosed 
between two partitions of gelatin which contain the indicator 
ions in solution, the apparatus being always so arranged that 
the heavier solunon lies underneath the lighter On the passage 
of the current the ions of the measured solution move away 
from the jelly, followed at cither end by the indicator ions , the 
boundary is quite visible in consequence of the difference in re- 
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fraciive index pf the two aolutiona. The velocity of movemeni 
of the margiiu ia meaaured by means of a cathetometer, and the 
ratio of the margin velocities gives at once the ratio of the ionic 
velocities. 

The velocities of a large number of ions at different concen¬ 
trations of different salts have been calculated, and the velocities 
of the hydrogen and hydroxyl 10ns have been also measured, with 
the following results : — 

Found CalcuUled 

OH in KOH, 0-5 N 0001435 000145 

,, NaOH, 0 2 N 000158 000152 

HinHNOj.oaN 

The ratio of the current, as measured by the galvanometer, to 
that calculated from the velocity of the margins in the manner 
indicated by Masson, is found to be ei^ual to unity only for a 
few salts of the type of potassium chloride , for other salts this 
ratio has a value in some cases greater, in others less, than i 
The same irregularity has been previously pointed out by Masson 
for the gelatin solutions of tne sulphates of magnesium and 
lithium 

The attempt is made to explain this deviation from the re¬ 
quirements of theory, and also the difficulty that Kohlrausch is 
unable to assign to dyad elements any value for the specific ionic 
velocity, which is the same when calculated from the measure¬ 
ments of different salts of the same metal, by the assumption, 
first advanced by Ilittorf, that, in concentrated solutions of 
these salts ionisation takes place in such a manner that there 
are formed complex 10ns in addition to simple ones ; and the 
conclusion is drawn that, in all casts where any considerable 
change in transport number occurs with changes in concentration, 
complex 10ns are present to a greater or less extent 

Zoological Society, June 4 —Dr W T Blanford, F R S , 
vice-[>resident, in the chair—A communication by Dr R Broom, 
on the structure and afllnities of the Anomodont genus Udeno- 
don, was read. It contained an account of a number of speci¬ 
mens from ihe Tvower Karoo beds of Pearston, South Africa, 
which the author referred to the Dicynudont genus Udenodon 
lOudenodon] One of these, a small skull, was shortly de¬ 
scribed as the type of a new species ( U \^f actlis) —A com¬ 
munication was read from Mr Oldfield Thomas, F US, m 
which he gave the history of the specimen of Rhinoceros lauoUs^ 
Sclater (which had lived for Ihirly-two years in the SocietyN 
Dardens), and stated that he was of opinion that it was nul de¬ 
serving of specific rank, but should l^e considered rather as a 
subspecies of R samairensis The generic nomenclature of the 
rhinoceros was also examined, and it was proposed that the 
existing species of this family should be divided into three 
generic divisions—Rhinoceroa (to include R unicornis and A’ 
sonJaiLUs)f Dicerurhinus (to include A' su/na/tensis and A’ 
sumatrefisii /asio^is), and Dicerus (to include R. simus and R. 
huornis). It was shown that, if it were found necessary to 
divide the species R, sit/nts and A* hicorniTf the former, with its 
fossil allies, should bear the name Coelodonta.—Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger, F R S., read a paper on a small collection of fishes 
/torn the Victoria Kyanza which had been made by the order of 
Sir H II Johnston, K C-B. Six species were enumeralcd 
and remarked upon, two of which {Labeo vicioruinus and Disto- 
gnathus whmtQHi) described as new.—Mr F E Bed- 

dard, F R S., described six new species of earthworms of the 
genus Bfinhamia from Tropical Africa —A communication was 
read fronf Mr J ti Millais containing some notes on the cap¬ 
ture of a specimen of Bechstein’s Bat ( Vtsptrtiho btUisittm) in 
the neighbourhood of llenley-on-Thames So far as was 
known, thia waa only the second occurrence of this species 
recorded in Great Britain—Mr H R Hogg read a paper on 
the Australian and New-Zealandian spiders of the suborder 
MygalomorphiE. The author adopted tne nomcncUuire of M 
Simon, and stated that of the seven subfamilies of this suborder 
into which M Simon had divided it, six were represented in 
Australia and New Zealand, the only absentee being the Para- 
tropidin* of South America. 

Entocnolog'lcal Society, June 5 —The Rev Canon W W, 
Fowler, president, in the chair.—Mr. G C Champion exhibited 
a male specimen of OJontaeus modi/iconta, one of the rarest of 
British Mctles, captured at Woking on May 28 —Mr R 
McLachlan exhibited four specimens of a curious bug of the 
genus Henicocephalus received from Mr G. V. Hudson of 
Wellington, New Zealand, not previously noticed in that 
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ciiuntry. Mr. Champion said ihat llenicuccph.ihis was generally 
recognised as a type in itself of a family, and Mr Kirkaldy 
that it was much commoner than generally supposed It was 
probably only an aberrant form of the ReduviidA, having no 
•Undulating apparatus on the proslernum —Mr C P Pickett 
exhibited varieties of Smerinihus ithae bred during May 1900-r 
—Mr C G Birrelt exhibited imagines, cocoonsi, pupa skins, 
and also water colour sketches of larvrc, reared and drawn by 
Miss Frances Barrett, at Buntingville, Pondoland, S Africa — 
Dr. A Teffens Turner exhibited specimens of Australian wood- 
boring Lepidoptera belonging to four different families. They in¬ 
cluded examples ofPyralidie, Gelcchld:e,Co3sidLEand Hepiahd.r 
—Mr 11 Goss exhibited for Mr P>nesl Ardron, of Colombo, 
Ceylon, twospecimens of a species of Phyllium (Phasmidic). They 
bore an extraordinary resemblance to leaves. He also showed three 
vanctiLS of the male of MclUa^a Ctnxiay which he had taken on 
May 27 and 28 at Niton, Isle of Wight —Mr C O Waterhouse 
exhibited two new genera and species of Coleoptcra recently 
described by him in the Ann and Mag Nat Hist from Rio 
Janeiro One belonged to the aberrant Prisnido? {Pathoetrus 
iyagnei'i)\ (he olher (7etra/ha/erus IFagneri) belonged to the 
Cupesid.E, and was reinaikable for the form of us head. He 
also exhibited i and 9 of the curious Scarabxid, Glyphotieres 
sterquiliniiSy Westw , from North Argentina —Mr H St J, 
Donisthorpe exhibited a glove burnt by discharges of formic 
acid in the nests of formica rufa Prof Poulton said that the 
discharges collected in tubes fluctuated greatly m strength, the 
strongest yielding a proportion of sixty to seventy per cent of 
anhydrous acid The discharge of Dicranura vinula showed a 
strength of about forty-five per cent —Mr W Schaus communi¬ 
cated " A Revision of the American Notodontidie,” and Mr H 
St J Donisthorpe read a paper on cases of protective 
resemblance, mimicry, tVe, in Bniisli Coleoptcra 

Linnean Society, June 6 Mr W Cumithers, F R S , 
vice-president, in the chair -The adjourned debate was resumed 
on Mr. H M Bernards paper on the necessity fora provisional 
nomenclature for those forms of life which cannot be at once 
arranged in a natural system —The following resolutions were 
proposed by Mr Bernard (r) That the Linnean method of 
naming is well adapted for indicating affinity, and should be 
usLcl for that pin pose ; (a) that allied forms whose affinities 
are not clear should be designated by ^omc provisional 
method of naming , (3) that the method proposed by the author 
appears to promise enough to justify its temporary application 
to the Anthozoa Mr H (iroves moved ns an amendment to the 
first resolution to omit all after the word “ naming,” and to 
substitute “is adequate for the present needs of zoology and 
botany " This was seconded by Dr I'. L Sclater Tne dis¬ 
cussion was continued in order to elicit the views of those 
present on the re^'nlutions proposed by Mr Bernard, but no vote 
was taken 

Anthropological Institute, June ii —Dr A C Haddon, 
F R S , president, in the chmr Mr Morton Middleton ex¬ 
hibited, on behalf of the South American Mission.iry Society, a 
large series of implements and other objects, including swan 
gullet necklaces, whalebone snares, featherwork, &c , from the 
Yahgans ofTierra del Fuego, and introduced Mrs, Burleigh, 
who spent some fifteen years among the Vahgans, and gave a 
number of additional data in regard to them—Mr fr Coftey 
read a paper on Irish copper celtb. 

Mathematical Society, June 13.—Dr Hobson, F R S., 
president, in the chair - The theory of Cauchy's jinncipal 
values (11.), by Mr G H Hardy —On the general form of 
three rational cubes whose sum is a cube, by Prof Steggall — 
Invariants of curves on the same surface, in the neighbourhood 
of a common tangent line, by Mr T Stuart —Short impromptu 
communications were made by Dr Macaulay (2) and Lieut - 
Colonel Cunningham, K £ 

DuftfciN 

Royal Irish Academy, June 10.—The president in the 
chair.—On the creeping of liquids and tension of mixtures, by 
Dr. Fred T Trouton, F.R S A number of experiments were 
described which showed that in order for a lic|md to be capable 
of creeping over solid surfaces it must Vie a mixture. Ordinary 
paraffin, for example, does so, but a pure paraffin will not creep 
It can be made to do so, however, by the addition of a suitable 
liquid. The added liquid must be more volatile, and must re¬ 
duce the surface tension, This can be the case not only with 
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liquids of lower surface tension, but niso with licju^ds of higher 
'surface tension when added in small quantities ur eapenments 
on mixtures of liquids in general showed that the surface tension 
of a mixture is always less than the percentage calculated value 
Thus an actual depression of the surface tension is m most cases 
produced by adding a liquid of higher surface tension. For this 
reason there are few liquids by the addition of which the creep 
in^ of, say, ordinary p-iraftin may be prevented, the requisite 
being a more volatile liquid|with a very high surface tension 

Fjunuuroh. 

Mathematical Society, June 14 —Mr J W Rutters 
president, jn the chair The following papers were read (i) 
Note on an extension of Abel's theorem on the continuity of a 
power senes, by I’rof Cnbson , (2) The diffraction of plane 
waves incident obliquely on a semi infinite plane, by Dr Cars- 
law 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June 17 M f ouqu^ in the chair 
—Researches on chemical equilibria The formation of insoluble 
phosphates by double decomposition , diiodium hydrogen phos 
phate and silver nitrate, by M Rerthelot In the reaction 
between silver nitrate and ordinary sodium phosphate, the total 
precipitation of the silver as phosphate takes place only when 
the two salts react in equimolecular proportions Precipitates 
formed in the presence of an excess of sodium phosphate contain 
n certain amount of sodium, probably in the form of a sodium 
silver phosphate, which emnot be removed by prolonged wash 
ing —On some new syntheses cllected by means of molecules 
containing the melhylene group associated with one or two nega 
tive radicle® The action of epichlorhydnn and epibromhydnn 
upon the sodium derivatives of bemroyUcetic esters, by M 
Haller The chlorine or bromine atom is not eliminated in 
these reactions, but an addition product is formed Thus 
■epichlorhydnn with benzoylacelic ester gives a new kelolactone, 
the properties and reactions of which are given —M Maupais 
was nominated a correspondent for the section of anatomy and 
Eoology m the place of the late M Marion —Some new nebuli! 
discovered at tnc Observatory of Pans, by M (r Bigourdan 
Positions and descriptions of twenty one new nebul t —On the 
employment of the stereoscope in astronomy, by M Maurice 
Hamy Remarks on some possible applications of the stereo 
scope in astronomy, uith applications to the study ^if the moiions 
of stars by the Doppler Fizeaii principle, to eclipses of the sun 
with special reference to the internal movements of the chromo 
sphere, and to the internal movements of nebula —The equa 
lions and fundamental properties of recipiocal autopolar figures 
in the plane and in space, by M Rabat —On Fourier s series, 
by M A Ilurwilr —On the application of the theory of 
elasticity to the calculation of bent rectangular beams, 
by M Mesnager--On electromotive forces of contact and 
4 he theory of 10ns, by M E Roth^ An experimental study 
with a Lippmann capillary electrometer in which the solution 
could be readily changed, the solutions used being sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids of varying strengths The variations of 
electromotive force thus observed were compared with those 
calculated from the ionic hypoihesis, ihe agreement m the case 
of the weak solutions being salishclory —The capillary constants 
of organic liquids, by M M Ph A (juyeandA Baud Measure 
mentB by the method of Ramsa> and Shields of the capillary 
consUdfl of phenetol, anisol, ethyl acetate, nitrobenzene, benzo 
nitrile aQd mctacresol In all these substances, with the excep 
tion of ttietacresol, the value of the constant K exceeds the 
number 3 'I 2 I admitted by Ramsay and Shields as the value for 
A non-polymerised liquid, but the author adduces reasons for 
fiuppKiaj^ that this does not necessarily mean that these sub 
suncea^oia in a polymensed state —On a new clement, euro 
pium, 1 ^ Eug. Demar^ay By a prolonged fractionation of 
Bamariilm it has been possible to isolate the oxide of an element, 
apparently distinct from samanum, and which is capable of 
giving rise to the so called anomalous ray, discovered by Crookes 
in the fluorescent spectrum of samanum It is also identical 
with the element provisionally named by de Boisbaudran 
The name europium is proposed for this substance, with the 
symbol £11^151 about.—On the chlorobromides of thallium. 

M V. Thomas The methods of preparation and the pro 
pertieffpf t^o chlorobromides of thallium are desenbed, having 
the compontions TlgCLBr^, and TIClBr —The reaciions of 
pc^tylene with cuprous chloride dissolved in a neutral solution 
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of potauium chloride, by M R Chavutelon Zb* action of 
acetylene upon a neutral saturated aolut^ of tfUDUMi chloride 
gives the same results as when the solunon la acld'or alkaline 
—The separation of nickel and cobalt by the electrolytle method, 
by M Dmitri Balachowski 'i From a Eolrition containing both 
nickel and cobalt salts to which ammoHitirp thioc^nate, urea, 
acetic acid, and a little ammonia have been addedi it has been 
found possible by careful attention to the voltage, and especially 
to the amperage, to completely separate the nJ^el, which cornea 
down apparently as a sulphide By then altering the voltage 
and the strength of the current the cobilt can be thrown 
out.—Study of contact action on the secondary and tertiary 
alcohols, by M A Tnllat —On the floral organogenesis 
of the disciflora, by M L Beille —Diffusioa in geiRtin, by 
M S Leduc —On the presence of carbon monoxide m the 
blood of the newly born, by M Maurice Nicloux In ten 
esiimations of the amount of carbon monoxide in the blood of a 
newly born animal the amount found varied itetwRen 08 c c 
to 14 c c of CO from too c c of blood, with a mCan of o 11 c c 
The amounts were estimated by the amount of iodine set free 
from iodic acid and from this reaction and the fact that the gas 
is totally absorbed by hxmoglobm it is quite certain that the 
gas is really CO —On a bioimemicBl differentiation of the two 
principal ferments of vinegar, by MM Gab. Bertrand and R 
Sarerac The two species, My coderma aceti and BacUrtum 
\yitniim^ can be distinguished by their different oxidising power 
towirds glycerin —On the extrapolar elcctrotonic currents in 
nerves wiLhout myeline, by M Mendelssohn —On the reaction 
time in different races and social conditions, by M Louis 
Lapicque The average reaction time of Europeans was found 
10 be o 15 second, of Hindoos o 22 second and of Andaman 
Islanders o 19 second —The influence of the lethecines of ihe 
egg upon thenuinlive changes, by MM A Desgrez and A /aky 
—On the use uf yeast as a means of finding out communications 
between sheets of water, by M P Miquel 
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SCIENTIFIC WORTHIE'^ 

XXXIII —Sir WlUlAM HU(.(.ins, KCU 

AR from the noisy centre of London, in Upper 
Tulse Hill, there is a quiet house The welcome 
accorded to one who has the ^ood fortune to enter at 
its hospitable doors reminds one of Philemon and Baucis, 
and the visitor amidst the artistic decorations of the 
house feels transplanted into another world In the garden 
extending far behind the house one sees the astronomical 
observatory with its dome, and recognises that this is 
the house of a man of science, not an artist 

We are in the dwelling of Sir William Huggins, on 
whom the English scientific world has lately conferred 
the highest honour by electing him President of the 
Royal Society 

Sir William has been in the happy position of being 
able to follow his scientific inclinations without being 
limited by official duties After some hesitation he de* 
cided on Astronomy and built his observatory, the de¬ 
scription of which IS contained in his first scientific 
publication. 

At that time, 1856, astronomy was chiefly confined to 
measurements of the positions of celestial bodies, but a 
few years later quite a new field was opened out by the 
great work bf Kirchhoffi and Bunsen, and it was Sir 
William Huggins who first introduced the new knowledge 
into astronomy and fertilised it 

The new science, Astrophysics, is in great part his 
work, and indeed I hardly know of another example 
where the history of the development of a science so 
nearly coincides with the story of one man. 

Sir William had the good fortune to come on virgin 
ground everywhere, So that every observation meant a 
great and fertile discovery , but it is hia merit that he was 
the first to recognise the importance of the new discovery, 
that he invented the best methods and instruments, and 
that he united in himself the necessary knowledge of 
Astronomy, Physics and Chemistry. 

The so-called “good fortunereally plays a small part 
in great discoveries. 

“ Wie Bich Verstand Und GUick verketten, 

Daa sehn die Thoren nicmais ein , 

Wenn sie den Stein der Wcisen batten, 

Der Weisc mangette dtin Stem,” 

as Goethe .<iays 

As soon as the news of Kirchhoflf and Bunsen's dis¬ 
covery reached Huggms, he saw clearly that the applica¬ 
tion of spectrum analysis to the heavenly bodies was his 
field of research, and m this field he has laboured during 
the ucceeding forty years with indefatigable ardour and 
nev* wanting success His first researches were made 
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in conjunction with W, A Miller, Professor of Chemistry 
at King's College, who had been a worker in spectrum 
analysis for fifteen years. 

As their first result they were able to send to the Royal 
Society in 1863 a Report on the Spectra of Stars It is 
true Fraunhofer (1814), and Lament and Uonati (1S60) 
had seen star specU^, but the method of observation em¬ 
ployed by Huggins was quite different, being difficult 
and more fiuitful. It was not at all sufficient now to see 
lines in the spectra of stars, but their chemical origin had 
to be determined , and therefore the light-gathering 
objective prism could no longer be used, but after the 
method of Kirchhoff and lUinSen a slit and comparison 
pi ism were employed. As thereby the spectrum is 
enormously weakened and has scarcely any breadth^ 
Huggins introduced the cylindrical lens. 

Very soon the insufficient knowledge of the spectra of 
the elements became obvious, and Huggins undertook 
with gieat success the task of determining the position of 
the lines of as many elements as possible in the visible 
part of the spectrum The results were invaluable at 
that time, and even now, after the introduction of instiu 
nienls so much more accurate, they ar^ of value. 

The year 1864 brought a great tnuqiph for Huggins in. 
the discovery that many of the nebulae gave spectra con¬ 
sisting of bright lines This fact was of enormous 
importance theoretically m consideration of the Kant- 
Laplace hypothesis of the gerjesis of the universe 
Also of great importance were the obn^ryjations on the 
new stir m Corona, published by Huggins in 1866 
Here he saw for the first time bnght and dark lines 
combined m the same spectrum, and as explana¬ 
tion he suggested an enormous convulsion of the star,, 
excited, perhaps, by the approach or collision of a dark 
star. 

In this and the following years he found opportunity 
to observe spectra of comets. Although they were too 
weak 10 enable bun to pronounce any definite opinion 
on these mysterious phenomena, they sufficed to show 
that the light was partly reflected and partly emitted 
by the comets themselves This result was cpnfirmefl 
when in 4868 th? bright comet of Brorsen appealed, 
and Huggins found that its spectrum contained biight 
b.^nds, which he recognised as belonging to carbon 

In the short penod of five years bir William had been 
the pioneer over a vast territory Fixed stars, nebuLr, 
comets and even a new star were forced to disclose 
their mysteries. It would se^m that the possibility of 
absolutely new discoveries were now excluded, that 
only the more detailed study of the same phenpmena 
was left to science But the genius of Huggins found 
new work for the spectioscope Doppler’s principle,, 
that the wave-length of light is altered when the ob 
server and source of hylit alter their distance apart, 
was certainly recognised as true, but nobody had 

L 
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thought of applying it to the extremely important case 
of stellar motion in the line of sight Huggins was 
the first to do this, in 1868, with a new instrument, the 
result of some years of consideration 

The fertility of this new method, the beautiful and un¬ 
expected results which it has given in later years, is well 
known, and there is no doubt that in the future it will 
be the means of revealing to us much that at the 
present time remains mysterious. 

At about the same time Huggins had tried to observe the 
prominences of the sun in the absence of an eclipse. He 
solved the problem and published an account of his 
methods, so that although he was preceded in the obser¬ 
vation itself by Janssen and Lockyer, his high reputation 
was sustained. Immediately afterwards we find, as his 
contribution to the development of the subject, a descrip¬ 
tion of a method for not only determining the chemical 
constitution, but also the actual shape of the pro¬ 
tuberances. 

In still another region Huggins has been a pioneer As 
early as 1864 he had tried to photograph star spectra, 
but with his small and imperfect apparatus he only ob¬ 
tained spectra without lines. He did not, however, lose 
sight of the problem, and after the invention of dry plates 
he constructed a spectrograph out of rock crystal and 
Iceland spar which, with a Cassegrain telescope, gave the 
well-known beautiful spectra, among the novelties of 
which may be mentioned the revelation for the first time 
of the ultra-violet senes of hydrogen 

The continued application of photography to the 
spectra of the various celestial bodies, the discovery 
of innumet'ible important and interesting results,occupy 
the following decades of a laborious life- It is impossible 
to follow in detail the whole of Huggins’ achievements, 
contained as they are in nearly a hundred publications 
To do so would require volumes, not one short article ; 
nor IS It possible to point out how Huggins was enabled 
by the construction of his spectroscopes to produce those 
excellent photographs which have excited our admiration 
during the last twenty years There does not exist, 1 
believe, any stellar spectrograph which does not involve 
in its construction ideas taken from Huggins' models 
One obtains a superficial insight into the immense pro¬ 
gress made by Huggins in the photography of stellar 
spectra in the book which he has presented to science 
under the title "Atlas of Representative Stellar Spectra,^’ 
by Sir William and Lady Huggins Tbis and all the 
later publications of Sir William Huggins are signed also 
by Lady Huggins, in whom Sir William has found an 
"able and enthusiastic assistant ” It would therefore 
be unjust not to mention Lady Huggins in a descrip¬ 
tion of Sir William’s work. 

This necessarily very short and incomplete review, 
ill which only a few of the most important discoveiies 
could receive mention, while many others, such as, for 
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instance, the detection of the band 'spectrum of water- 
vapour, had to be passed over, will show how produc¬ 
tive and beneficent to science his life has been. The 
child to whom he gave life, Astrophysics, has been the 
object of his care and attention and has now developed 
into a strong and beautiful man 
The father can look with pride upon his child, and well 
may he be happy to see the progress which has been 
made and the number who now devote their energy and 
knowledge to this part of science. 

But above all Huggins Is distinguished by the extra¬ 
ordinary accuracy of all his publications. He has always 
been very cautious in drawing conclusions from observa¬ 
tions ; with an enthusiastic heart he has combined a cool 
head. He has scarcely ever been forced to retract or 
modify a statement, and therefore his views are univer¬ 
sally accepted and his authority remains unrivalled, 
which I think to be the highest reward and greatest 
honour to which a scientific man can attain 

William Huggins was born in London, 1S24. He 
built his private observatory m 1856, became President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1876 , President of 
the British Association, 1891 , President of the Royal 
Society, 1900 He has received a Royal medal, the 
Rum ford medal and the Copley medal from the Royal 
Society, and two medals from the Royal Astronomical 
Society He married Miss Margaret Murray, of Dublin, 
in 1S75 H. Kayser. 


ENGLAND'S NEGLECT OF SCIENCE 

9 

England's Neglect of Science By Prof. Perry, F R S. 

Pp. ri3 (London T. Fisher Unwin, 1900.) Price 

2 J 

NDER the above title Prof. Perry publishes a 
collection of seven short papers dealing with 
several questions relating to the position of science and 
the method of teaching it in England. The little book 
Itself takes its title from the second of these papers, an 
article which appeared m Natukk in July 1900. 

The subject is one of such great magnitude and 
intricacy that it is scarcely possible for a private individual 
to bring a sufficient knowledge of details to bear upon it 
Nothing short of a commission of men of science would 
suffice to collect the mass of statistics which is necessary 
for the complete discussion of the shortcomings of Eng¬ 
land in her relation to scientific education. We must, 
therefore, be content to deal with it from a few points of 
view only, most of these being indicated by Prof. Perry 
himseir 

Prof Perry is well known to be, like several of his 
colleagues in science, dissatisfied with the position of 
science in England, with its influence in the affairs of 
State, and with the provision made for its support and 
development. When, however, he speaks of " England's ” 
neglect of science it would be well if he made a dis¬ 
tinction between England as a nation and England as a 
Government It is not true that the English people as 
a whole are indifferent to the supreme claims of science 
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in the modem world, but it is most unfortunately true 
that the men placed by the people at the heads of the 
Government departments are sadly wanting in a know¬ 
ledge of science, and are, as a result, almost indifferent 
to its interests Indeed, at the hands of the typical 
English Government official the profession of scientific 
education shares with science itself the results of this 
indifference. There is unquestionably a marked want 
of sympathy on the part of our Government officials 
with all those whose business it is to spread scientific 
knowledge among the people. What is the cause of 
this ? The “ simple and direct answer is—the public 
schools. These institutions—some of them venerable 
as to age, all of them venerable as to ideas—supply 
almost exclusively the professional politicians to whose 
care the interests of the great departments of the Govern¬ 
ment are committed, and in all of them the dominant 
educational ideals are classical and mediiCval The 
career of the English professional politician is fairly well 
stereotyped A classical education at one of the fashion¬ 
able public schools, followed by something very similar 
at an ancient University, accompanied probably by the 
pursuit of some branch of athletics, and almost certainly 
by a continuous neglect of all branches of science, is the 
typical training of the heads of English officialdom 
Neither science nor those whose profession is the teach¬ 
ing of science can hope for much encouragement from 
rulers developed by such a system as this. As for zeal 
in the promotion of invention or discovery before the 
thing aimed at becomes a visible and established fact, 
let no man look to an English Government department 
for that 

If the root of the public evil—England’s official neglect 
of science —13 to be found m the media>valism of the 
public schools, the cause of the evil in the schools them¬ 
selves is, to a great e>ccent, to be sought m the classical 
clerics who arc almost invariably placed over them , for 
very few of the head masters are men who have received 
any training m modern science It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, if this IS the whole cause of the unscientific character 
of the public schools , for in most, if not in all, of them 
some science is taught, and in several there arc to be 
found laboratoiies erected at a cost of many thousands 
of pounds But the "inodein side” does not rank high 
in the estimation of the public school, and science is 
dignified with the name of “stinks” Modern science 
seems to fit the English public school about as well as a 
new piece fils an old garment , and if a knowledge of 
science 13 a desu able and important thing in the upper 
classes ofUiis countiy, the whole system of the public 
schools must be oveihauled. 

Piof. Perry himself says some plain words on this 
matter (p 14) — 

" Much of the evil we suffer fiom is due to our aveiage 
young men being pitchforked into works where they get 
no instruction, as soon as they leave school If ordinary 
school education were worth the name, and if school¬ 
masters can be brought to see that we do not live in the 
fifteenth century, if boys were really taught to think for 
themselves through common sense training in natural 
science, things would not be so bad But the average 
boy leaves an English school with no power to think for 
himself, and with less than no knowledge of natural 
science, and he learns what is called mathematics in 


such a fashion that he hates the sight of a mathematical 
expression all his life after ” 

It is most true, as Prof Perry said recently in a lecture 
to working men at South Kensington, that, under our 
present unscientific educational system, “the most 
prominent Englishmen understand nothing of those 
sciences which are transforming all the conditions of 
civilisation ” 

But it is sometimes said in reply to those who complain 
of the want of scientific knowledge and sympathy on the 
part of the heads of Government departments, “ you 
must remember that the real managers of these depart¬ 
ments are not the heads but the permanent subordinate 
officials.” This may be so, but it is very doubtful if we 
are any better off in the hands of these permanent 
officials The higher appointments of the Home Civil 
Service are now filled by candidates selected from those 
who have successfully passed the examination for the 
Indian Civil Service ; and an investigation will show that 
about So per cent of the successful candidates obtain 
their places by means of classics ; thus the chances of an 
infusion of scientific thought into the Government offices 
arc not great 

It IS vain to say, as some of our politicians are fond of 
telling us, that England must depend for the encourage¬ 
ment of science upon private benefactions and not upon 
Government support, a Government which adopts such 
a principle is simply shirking one of the greatest of its 
obligations 

A striking illustration of the unsympathetic attitude of 
English Governments towards men of science, and more 
especially the teachers of science, is always furnished by 
a perusal of the “New Year” and “ Birthday “ list of 
honours Peerages and baronetcies are given somewhat 
freely to brewers and political supporters, and a perfect 
shower of knighthoods and minor honours to a host of 
officials of whose achievements the nation in general is 
profoundly ignorant Now and then a Kelvin, a Lister, 
or a -Stokes appears , but, though England possesses 
scientific inventors and discoverers in large numbers, 
very few of them are thought] worthy of national 
recognition 

Setting aside the radical weakness of our school 
system—its mediaivalism—there are some defects that 
are more easily rectified , and among these Prof- Perry 
specially emphasises the orthodox procedure m the 
teaching of mathematics Nothing but the ingrained 
conservatism of the English people would continue to 
base a boy’s first knowledge of geometry on the peculiar 
language and the abstract reasoning of Euclid Euclid, 
as has been repeatedly and vainly pointed out, was never 
written for boys ; Euclid is difficult and not particularly 
well ordered; but Euclid is classical^ and therefore 
Euclid is acceptable to the public schools, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that most boys waste years in attempting to 
acquire the somewhat grotesejue language in which 
Euclidean logic is couched without attaining a real know¬ 
ledge of even the nature of an angle! To know how 
Euclid shapes in the minds of the majority of schoolboys, 
to understand what a keen logical s^nse and expression 
they acquire from it by years of practice, one must 
conduct a public examination in the subject—and then 
not despair of the human race 
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Prof Perry does not confine his attack on our system 
of teaching mathematics to Euclid , he holds that a 
boy's scientific knowledge, generally, should not be 
primarily based upon abstract reasoning. 

Why not let a boy jump over all the Euclidean 
philosophy of geometry and assume even the 47ih pro¬ 
position to be true ^ Why not let him replace the second 
and fifth books of Euclid by a page of simple algebra... ? " 

Some such procedure as Prof. Perry here indicates is 
really the key to improvement in our scientific teaching , 
and the objections which his proposal is likely to meet 
are met by him with a certain forcible humour 

“ Because the embryo passes through all the stages of 
development of its ancestors, a boy in the nineteenth 
century must be taught according to all the systems ever 
in use and in the same order of time. Think of com- 
elling emigrants to pass to America through Cuba, 
ecause Cuba was discovered first Think of making 
boys learn Latin and Greek before they can write 
English, because Latin and Greek were the only lan¬ 
guages in which there was a literature known to English¬ 
men 450 years agol ” 

And this is, substantially, our procedure Prof. Perry's 
remedy for our waste of time in mathematical teaching 
15 contained in his advocacy of what he calls Practical 
Mathematics,” which may be described as a short cut to 
all the most important results and methods of science 
without the preliminary passage through a train of ab* 
stract reasoning in the old order—not, we presume, that 
the abstract reasoning is to be abolished altogether, but 
that It will come later and more easily when the results 
which It was originally employed to establish have be¬ 
come familiar practical truths by experience and measure¬ 
ment This contention of Prof Perry's does not, of 
course, agree with the pure a priori nature of mathe¬ 
matical reasoning hitherto accepted as orthodox truth 
Indeed, it is not uncommon to hear even some scientific 
men objecting to such a principle as Prof Perry's in 
some such terms as these ‘ Mathematics is pnmanly 
an education of the mmd, and it must be regarded as 
an end in itself; the object of education is not the 
short and rapid attainment of practically useful know¬ 
ledge, but the cultivation of thoughts The simple 
answer to this is that, in view of the pressure of compe¬ 
tition in the affairs of practical science, we cannot afford 
to take things in the old leisurely manner Moreover, as 
already said, the re-ordering of our mathematical teach¬ 
ing according to the plan sketched by Prof Perry in his 
chapter on ^'Practical Mathematics" does not involve, 
by any means, the abolition of abstract reasoning, but 
the postponement of it until the mind of the pupil is in 
the best condition to employ it. 

We cannot afford space to discuss Prof. Perry's 
syllabus of practical mathematics in detail, but we may 
say that all those who have either the good fortune or 
the bad, according to the scene of their labours, to be 
employed in the teaching of mathematics, will find their 
work facilitated by adopting the system of graphic repre¬ 
sentation and graphic solutions so strongly advocated by 
Prof. Perry, The graphic method of solution of problems 
otherwise insoluble constitutes a wonderful interest both 
for the pupil and for the teacher ; but, unfortunately, this 
fact 15 as yet very imperfectly recognised. 

There is one branch of the question of school teaching 
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which is scarcely noticed by Prof. Perry—the question of 
the preparatory school. The growth of the preparatory 
school in England within the last twenty years is most 
remarkable This somewhat costly institution is, as a 
rule, an exact copy of the public school. The methods, 
the language, and, above all, the athletic ideals and 
aims of both are the same. The unscientific career in 
the greater institution is carefully initiated and cultivated 
in the less. Now, although nearly every branch of 
physical science is full of facts, principles and methods, 
the experimental illustration of which would awaken a 
far greater interest in the mind of a young Boy than can 
be awakened by Greek or Latin grammar, the teaching 
of the elements of physical science in the preparatory 
stage of youth is almost unknown. There is a great deal 
of the elementary, but very important, portion of the 
science of electricity which every boy of the age of 
twelve (or less) should know, and could learn with no 
difficulty whatever ; but he is kept rigorously aloof from 
all such knowledge, and we see him at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen fully equipped at his preparatory school for 
his public school exhibition or scholarship, absolutely 
Ignorant of every electneal fact in existence. 

This refers, of course, to boys of the better classes— 
those who look forward to a public school education 
Prof. Perry remarks on the subject (p, 95):— 

“ I see no reason why the principles of physics should 
not be intimately known to every child wno has passed 
the age of twelve years. . An examination of the 
work earned on in the model national schools in Ire¬ 
land will show that in many cases children of eleven and 
twelve yeais possess a fair knowledge of physics and 
chemistry, and when they do not possess this knowledge 
It will be f^ound that too much attention has been paid to 
Euclid and grammar, and perhaps practical geometry 
has not been studied at all.” 

In taking leave of Prof Perry's suggestive little book, 
we would say that if the average English parent is con¬ 
tent that his son should be brought up according to the 
classical model of the public school, with its athletic 
ideals and that superior “tone” with which it is gener¬ 
ally credited, it might not be proper for any one to inter¬ 
fere with his choice ; but when we reflect that these 
classical institutions are those in which our political 
rulers acquire their training and form their ideals, 
without appreciable modification by a subsequent career 
in an old University, the whole nation has a right to 
complain. The professional politician is apt to look 
down upon the professors of science ; and until science 
makes its presence felt m the Government of the country 
by having eminent scientific men in its councils, we shall 
have to continue to deplore “England's neglect of 
science.” George M Minchin. 


GRANT DUFFYS NOTES FROM A DIARY. 
Notes from a Diary^ 1889-1891. By Sir Mountstuart E 
Grant Duff. Vol. 1. Pp. viii + 287. Vol. ii. Pp. 272. 
(London Murray, 1901.) Price iSj. 

T might truly be said of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
as was once said of Van Dyck, “ During these 
years all noble England passed before him and remained 
immortal.” He is a member of the best clubs—the 
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Athenaeum, the Literary Society, The Club, &c.; he was 
for many years in the House of Commons, has been 
Under-Secretary for Indi^i Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, Governor of Madras, &c. He has thus had 
K^reat opportunities, of which he has made the most. As 
was said of Archbishop Williams, he has ‘‘read the best, 
heard the best, conferred with the best; cxcnbed, com¬ 
mitted to memory, disputed; and had some work 
continually upon the loom.” 

Moreover, he has not only striven, and successfully, to 
know the ablest statesmen, literary men and men of 
science in our own country, but abroad also—V. Cousin, 
Hubner, B. de St. Hilaire, J, Simon, Tame, and many 
others were amonj^ his friends The diary of such a 
man could not but be most interesting 

He has acted on the motto from Henan, which he 
places at the head of h;s first volume , “ On ne doit 
]amais dcrire que de ce qu’on aime L’oubli et le silence 
sont la punition qu’on inflige k ce qu'on a trouv^ laid ou 
common dans la promenade \ travers la vie.’’ 

Several of his reviewers have expressed the opinion 
that there are parts of the book which might have been 
spared, but I doubt whether they would have agreed 
which should be left out The botany has been more 
than once suggested for omission , but to that I for one 
should, of course, demur. Sir Mountstuart has always 
loved natural history, and as a statesman has rendered 
valuable services to botany He quotes with natural 
pleasure Sir J Hooker’s dedication to him of the 117th 
vol. of the Botanical Magazine^ “ as a slight acknowledg¬ 
ment of the valuable services which you rendered to 
botany and horticulture when Under-Secretary of State, 
first for India and then for the Colonies, and lately when 
Governor of the Madras Presidency , to which I would 
add, in memory of our long friendship, and our delightful 
rambles at home and abroad, in pursuit of our favourite 
science.” 

The whole book is full of good stories, of wise and 
witty sayings, of which, of course, we can only give a 
very small sample , for instance, 

“-is forty years old, Gladstone is eighty years 

young.” 

“ Talleyrand remarks that ‘ Les affections lomtames 
sent un asile pour la pensde.’” 

“ Lady Alwyne Compton ‘divided biography into auto¬ 
biography, and ought—not to biography.'” 

" Evarts, being asked if he was going to the funeral of 
a man whom he very much disliked, said, ‘ No, 1 shall 
not attend, but 1 quite approve of it.'" 

“ Woman was made after Man, and has been after 
him eveP'since," 

“Two^oung ladies discussed for some time the colour 
of the Devil, when at last one said, ' 1 think you will find 
that I am right, dear ’ ” 

“As Lady Dlennerhassett left the dining-room she 
asked me, ‘Do you like women's votes?'and supplied 
the answer, * I like women who de-vote themselves.’ ” 

“ Mrs. Montgomery said of a friend, ‘ She gives me 
the impression of having been in the garden of Paradise 
before the Fall, but, having got a hint of what was about 
to happen, escaped before the coming of Original Sin.'” 

While imbued with the scientific spirit, and thoroughly 
sympathising with the most liberal views of Stanley, 
Jowett and Renan, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has a 
deep feeling of reverence for the mysteries of existence. 
We meet again and again evidence of the profound im- 
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pression made upon him by the rdcit d'une smur \ he 
speaks with afiTectionate veneration of Newman, and he 
tells us how much he valued the benediction which he 
sent him when he was starting for his Madras Govein- 
menl. 

In his view of our religion he seems (though he does 
not expressly say so) to agree with Renan that 

"line sera rempJacd que par un iddal supdneur, J 
est roi pour long temps encore. Que dis-je? Sa beauie 
est dternelle, son rdgne n’aura pas de fin L’Eglise a 
dtd ddpassde, et s’est ddpassde elle-mdme , le Christ n’a 
pas dte ddpassd ” 

The diary ends with an admirable address to the girls 
of the High School, Oxford He gives them excellent 
advice ” Remember that to live a great and beautiful 
life IS a far higher achievement than anythmg that can 
be done in life save by the very rarest genius.” 

He dwells first on what they should not learn—no 
higher arithmetic, no mathematics—no learning by 
heart, except some masterpieces, which should be kept 
up—no English grammar Latin and Greek only as 
rewards. 

Next what they should learn—reading, writing, draw¬ 
ing, book-keeping, needlework, cooking, enough French 
and German to read an ordinary book, some short 
treatise on logic, and enough music to enable them to 
enjoy the work of others, and some knowledge of the 
world in which we live. Lastly, he recommends them 
all to read four books—the “ Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius,” the “ De Imitatione,” Gracian's " Oraculo 
Manual,” and “Joubert’s Pensdes.” 

No one, I think, will put Sir Mountstuart's book down 
without a kindly feeling for the author, and a hope that 
he might have his chaiactenstic wish to “come back 
every ten years, say for three weeks, just at this season, 
when the lilac, laburnum and wild hyacinth are out, to 
see how you are (the world is) getting on.” 

Avebury 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS ON WHEAT, 
Cultura del Frumenio^ 1899-1900 xiii Anno di cuL 
tura continua del Frumento e del Granturco, By Prof 
Italo Giglioli. Pp. xx-l-159 (Portici , Premiato Stab. 
Tipografico Vcsuviano, 1901 ) 

N the year 1887 Prof. Italo Giglioli, director of the 
R. Scuola Superiore Agrana di Portici, commenced a 
senes of experiments on the growth of wheat under various 
manunal conditions at Suessola, in the Province of 
Caserta. The experiments are maintained by the Nea¬ 
politan Association of Landowners and Farmers, assisted, 
during the last few years, by grants from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The experimental field covers nearly two acres, and is 
divided by paths into 123 plots of about 45 square metres 
each. In most cases two or more plots (sometimes six or 
even twelve'plots) receive the same treatment, and in 
this way the actual number of distinct experiments is 
reduced to forty-five. The produce of each of the 125 
plots is, however, separately cut a Ad weighed. 

In the first year of the experiments wheat alone was 
grown, but owing to very favourable climatic conditions, 
and the character of the soil, it was subsequently found 
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possible to g^row two cereal crops each season—wheat 
from November to July and maiie from July to October. 
The results show that the average yield of wheat is a 
good deal lower than in England, for instance ; but the 
two crops taken together furnish an amount of gram m 
excess of the yields of the single crops obtained in 
England, Germany and the north of France. The charac¬ 
ter of the climate of Suessola is further illustrated by the 
fact that Rabi wheat from Oudh tends to give increased 
crops when grown in this district English wheat, on 
the other hand, was found to deteriorate 
As regards the effect of the different manures on the 
wheat crop, horse-dung with sulphate of ammonia, ap¬ 
plied m the spring, gave the highest yield, both of grain 
and straw. Sulphate of ammonia alone, applied in the 
spring, gave a higher yield of grain, but less straw than 
when applied partly in the autumn and partly in the 
sp>'‘ng , this result is attributed to the excessive rainfall 
during the winter months With nitrate of soda there 
was a much lower yield of grain and rather less straw 
than with sulphate of ammonia. In accordance with 
what has been observed at Rothamsted and at Woburn, 
Gigholi obtained a greater weight per bushel under the 
influence of sulphate of ammonia than with nitrate of 
soda. Both these manures proved to be very effective 
when applied in conjunction with horse-dung. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that, quite recently, 
Hiltner has found that when humous sandy soil and 
heavy soil were inoculated with certain denitrifying 
organisms an increased production of oats was obtained. 
These results lend support to the view, now very generally 
accepted, that, in practice, the danger of any consider 
able loss of nitrogen under the influence of denitrifying 
organisms has been a good deal over-estimateU 
Basic slag alone very considerably increased the yield 
of wheat gram , a still further increase in gram and also 
in straw was obtained when horse manure, or a mixture 
of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda and potassium 
chloride were applied in addition to basic slag Ex¬ 
clusively nitrogenous manures in addition to basic slag 
yielded about the same amount of gram, but more straw, 
than basic slag alone Mineral superphosphate gave 
less satisfactory results than basic slag. Leucite, which 
occurs in large quantities in Italy, especially Roccamon- 
fina, increased the yield of wheat when applied along 
with nitrate of soda, in conjunction with basic slag and 
nitrogenous manures, it produced about the same effect 
as potassium chloride under the same conditions 

borne interesting results are recorded on the effect of 
manganese dioxide, applied with various manures 
These experiments, which have now been continued for 
three years, tend to show, m the majority of cases, that 
manganese dioxide in some way benefits the wheat crop. 
Further experiments on the subject, in which other 
crops, such as mangels, might be included, are desirable 
Electro-culture experiments with wheat manured with 
horse-dung showed a distinct gam both m gram and in 
straw when atmospheric electricity was employed, the 
increase in gram being relatively the greater. Voltaic 
electricity produced a still more marked effect, and 
increased the yield both of grain and straw by about 
10 per cent, 

It hegfnot been possible within the limits of this short 
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notice to give much more than a general indication of the 
lines of Prof. Gigholl’s carefully conducted series of 
experiments, which, as lime goes on, cannot fail to gain in 
interest and value The present Report is well arranged 
for reference, and contains excellent bibliographies of 
some of the subjects investigated. The second Report, 
dealing with the results of the maize experiments, will, ir 
IS hoped, be ready before very long N H. J M. 

EARTH CURRENT MEASUREMENTS 
Die Ertisiromc im Deutschen Reichstelegraphengebiet 
und ihr nusammenhang mif den Erdmagnttischen 
Erscheinungen By Dr. B Weinstein Pp, vi + 78, and 
Atlas to ditto (Brunswick Friedrich Vieweg and 
Son, 19Q0) Price, Mk. 4 

F late years, when the interests of the electric rail¬ 
way and tramway have clashed with those of the 
observatories m which magnetic and earth current 
measurements arc made, it has frequently been urged 
by the opponents of the observatories that they continue 
year after year accumulating data of which no use is ever 
made Unfortunately, in most cases, owing, no doubt, to 
the very inadequate staff and multitudinous duties they 
have to perform, there is a certain amount of truth in this 
contention It must, however, not be forgotten that the 
material is always available and can be worked up at any 
future date, while if the observations are interrupted, for 
however short a lime, no amount of money or trouble ex¬ 
pended at a subsequent time can replace the missing 
measurements In this connection it is, therefore, with 
considerable pleasure that we welcome this pamphlet of 
nearly eighty pages, together with a quarto volume of 
curves, which give an account of the measurements made 
of the earth current curves obtained in two lines, one 
running between Berlin and Dresden, and the other 
between Berlin and Thorn during the epoch 1684-18S8 
The author considers, in the flrst place, the manner in 
which the earth currents change, and in the second place 
to what extent these changes are connected with simul¬ 
taneous changes in the terrestrial magnetic held. 

In order to investigate the periodic changes in the 
earth currents, the ordinates of the photographic curves 
were measured for every hour and the means were used 
to calculate the coefficient of a Fourier expansion. The 
agreement between the values of the coefficients derived 
from the means for the various years is quite surprising 
considering the irregularity which one associates with all 
earth current phenomena. 

The two lines being very nearly at right angles, and 
making the supposition that the current measured in the 
line is proportional to the current which traverses the 
earth, the author is able to calculate for each hour of the 
day the azimuth in which the current is flowing through 
[he earth^s crust He compares the azimuth of this 
resultant current with the azimuth of the trace of the 
vertical plane passing through the sun. The results of 
these measurements, as well as a consideration of the 
way m which the earth currents change in magnitude 
and direction for the various months of the year, are all 
most clearly shown by means of vector diagrams. Vector 
diagrams are also given to show the changes in the 
earth's magnetic field for various stations, and a com- 
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pnrison between the two classes of curves shows a striking 
lesemblance between their more salient features. It is 
quite impossible in such a notice as this to deal with the 
mass of data contained in the work, but we have no 
doubt that all interested in the fascinating subject of 
terrestrial magnetism will read the book with very great 
interest and feel, with the reviewer, that a great debt is 
due to Dr. Weinstein for the enormous amount of labour 
he has expended and for the satisfactory manner in which 
he has carried out his task. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Life of the Bee By Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans¬ 
lated by Alfred Sutro Pp. 348, (London George 
Allen, 1901.) 5r. net. 

So far as our present knowledge extends, there are only 
four groups of animals which live in organised and more 
or less civilised communities at all resembling our own , 
and these are not mammals, or even vertebrates, as we 
might have been inclined to imagine a priori^ but insects 
—ants, wasps, bees and termites Hitherto entomolo¬ 
gists have been inclined to award the palm of intelligence 
to the ants, but M Maeterlinck thinks that the intelli¬ 
gence of the hive-bee has been somewhat underrated, 
at least as regards the readiness with which bees accept 
and adapt themselves to new conditions , and he also 
argues, as others have done before him, that the proceed¬ 
ings of human beings would probably appear far less in¬ 
telligent to beings as far removed from man as man is from 
the bee, than do those of a bee hive to ourselves The book 
IS not a romance in which bees are anthropomorphiscd, 
but an actual presentation of the life-history of the bee, 
and it appears to be abreast of the latest knowledge on the 
subject The subject is discussed from the standpoint of 
a moderate agnosticism, and is interspersed with philo¬ 
sophical reflections on the various phases of bee-hfe as 
compared with human life, and of the equal mystery sur¬ 
rounding both A fairly good list of some of the principal 
works on bees, in which English writers hold a very 
prominent position, is given at the end of the book In¬ 
cidentally, we are sorry to see the very unfavourable 
picture drawn, in § 94, of the peasantry of Normandy 
We hope and believe that it is by no means universally 
applicable to the peasantry of other countries, including 
our own. As the work has doubtless been translated 
under the supervision of the author, it is probable that 
his meaning has been fairly grasped and expressed by his 
translator. As a specimen of the style of the book we 
may quote a short passage from pp 302, 303 ** Were an 

observer of a hundred and fifty times our height, and 
about seven hundred and fifty Limes our importance 
(these being the relations of stature and weight in which 
we stand to the humble honey-fly), one who knew not our 
language, and was endowed with senses totally different 
from our own , were such an one to have been studying us, 
he woul^ recognise certain curious material transforma¬ 
tions in the course of the last two-thirds of the century, 
but would be totally unable to form any conception of our 
moral, social, political, economic or religious problems ” 
Here and there (as in the case of the word “importance” 
in the above passage) we find a word used which seems, 
from the context, hardly to express the author’s meaning 
in English , and more rarely we find a technical error, 
as where Sphinx Atropos is once called a “butterfly” 
instead of a moth These trifling defects can easily be 
remedied in a second edition, and in no way impair the 
interest of a book of somewhat unusual chaiacter We 
should add that M Maeterlinck is himself a practical 
bee-keeper (as well as an eminent man of literaturi), and 
has therefore the advantage of an acquaintance at first¬ 
hand with the general subject W F K 
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West African Studies By Mary H. Kingsley Second 
Edition, with Additional Chapters. Pp, xxxii+507. 
(London: Macmillan and Co, Limited, 1901). Price 
7r. td. 

Wk are glad that a popular edition of the late Miss 
Kingsley’s “West African Studies" has been issued at 
a pnee which puts it within the reach of the humblest 
student; for, as we pointed out in our review of the 
first edition some twelve months ago, the book is worthy 
of the widest and closest study not only by students of 
primitive religion, but also by all those who have the 
interest of our West Afncan colonies at heart Before 
she started for South Africa Miss Kingsley had arranged 
to issue this edition, and though she did not live to see it 
through the press, the task of editing the volume has 
been completed by Mr George Macmillan on the lines 
already approved by her The new edition differs from 
the old by the omission of the appendices by the Comte 
de Cardi and Mr John Harford, which, wheit once on 
record, are always accessible to the student, while their 
absence of general interest would have hardly justified 
their inclusion in the present reprint. In their place 
room has thus been found for a number of lectures and 
magazine articles which Miss Kingsley delivered and 
wrote shortly before her death The new matter includes 
her Hibbert lecture on “African Law and Religion,” 
some articles on “Property in West Africa," reprinted 
from the Mornm^^ Post^ and two lectures on Imperialism 
in general and “ Imperialism in West Africa.” The bulk 
of the volume has been reprinted m its original form 
Mr George Macmillan has prefixed an interesting 
introductory notice to the second edition, in the course of 
which he sketches the circumstances which led Miss 
Kingsley to undertake the researches which will always 
identify her name with West Africa ; at the same time 
he gives a brief sketch of her character We cannot 
refrain from quoting one passage, which seems to us to 
explain her personality more concisely and more truly 
th.in any other .appreciation of her that we have yet seen 
“ Not long after her death a friend who knew her well, 
a man qualified to speak by long experience of men and 
affairs, summed up the rare combination of overflowing 
sympathy and intellectual grasp which constituted at 
once the power and the charm of Mary Kingsley by 
saying that ‘she had the brain of a man and theheail 
of a woman.’ Speaking of her time in West Africa, 
she herself said, on one occasion, that she was ‘ doing 
odd jobs, and trying to understand things ’ ’ The phrase 
was characteristically modest, but here again we see 
how the heart which inspired the ‘jobs,’ which were 
always for some one else’a benefit, worked deliberately 
in concert with the brain which was ever ‘trying to 
understand things.' Together the two phrases strike the 
keynote of her life ” 

The Use of Words in Reasoning By Alfred Sidgwick 
Pp XI + 370 (London Adam and Charles Black 
1901 ) js 6d net. 

The name of Mr. Alfred Sidgwick is a sufficient 
guarantee that this book will be of value to all who are 
genuinely interested in the processes of reasoning, and 
desire, without plunging into the shadowy land where 
logic merges itself in metaphysical speculation, to extend 
their research somewhat further than a study of the 
formal logic of the schools will take them The old- 
fashioned formal logic, “ Pass Mods” logic, is, in fact, of 
little use except as a menttil discipline foi University 
passmen , others will hardly find in the ancient jingle of 
Barbara Celarent Darn Ferioque prions^ with its mxny 
combinations and permutations, a sufficient explanation 
of all the phenomena of reasoning. As Mr Sidgwick 
says (p 338), “Logic . . might really quicken oar 
sense of bad reasoning , but what formal logic doss n 
only to quicken it in the least interesting and important 
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direction, and so to draw our attention away from the 
serious dangers. In fhct, we agree , , . that a man may 
improve his reasoiimg habits by studying logic, but we 
would lay rather more stress on the condition, 'if he has 
the sense to know when formalities are out of place.' ^ 
Mr. Sidgwick sketches the mam points of his objections 
to the scholastic logic in a way which can be easily fol¬ 
lowed ; and in his last chapter, on “ How Logic might 
be Taught,” he gives a succinct and simple explanation 
of the mam processes which are employed in reasonable 
thinking. 

Holidays in Eastern Counties. Edited by Percy Lindley. 

Pp, 96 (London . 30 Fleet Street, EC) 

It would be easy to select many places in which to spend 
a restful holiday from those described and attractively 
illustrated m this guide-book. The eastern counties pos¬ 
sess many points of interest to students of nature and 
archaeology, and are worth exploration in the days of 
leisure. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


\The Editor does not hold him'^elf 7e^poti\ih/e /or op 7 monT ex~ 
prtwtd by Aii conespondtnts Netthrr tan he undertake 
So ieturn^ or to 107 respond With the ivriters 0/ reject el 
tfpts intended fot' M/a or any other pat t of NaiURE;. 
JIo noiue n taken of anonvmous ionimufntatio 7 is,'\ 


A Vertical Light-beam through the Setting Sun 
Thk not very frequently observed appearance of a vertical 
pillar of light through the sun when nearly setting was so very 
remarkably distinct and bright this evening as to deserve, 
perhaps, a partlcuUr description I observed it in the Victoria 
Park, near Hackney, in the north-eastern part of London, from 
about 7h 30171 to 8h lom, p.m The setting sun at the hrst 
of those times was about j or 8° above the horizon, and its 
light was but little dimmed and tinged with yellow yet, by faint 
cirro-stratus cloud-bands among which it was shining, which 
ruled the western sky obliquely downwards towards a point of 
the horizon about 45" northwards from the sun The light- 
column then, when I Brst saw it. was yellow coloured, bright 
and narrow at the base, but more diffused above, where it could 
be traced up to a length of 5" or 6^ while its base rested upon, 
or extended very little, if at all, below the sun. The summit 
grew narrower and higher as the sun descended lower, while the 
base became bnghter and followed the sun down until, at about 
ten or fifteen minutes to 8, the sun was much dulled m light 
and assumed an orange yellow colour in entering a bank of haze 
about from the horizon Below that altitude the light- 
column's base never descended ; but when at about 8 p.m the 
sun had acquired the magnificent appearance of a great crimson 
disc, still about 2“, or some four of iLs diameters, clear from the 
level park horizon, the tall column shone beautifully above it a.s 
a penecily straight, vertical, narrow streak of lignt about the 
sun’s apparent diameter in width and 8° or 10'’ in length (from 
about altitude 5" loaUilude 15“, and very faintly rather higher), 
bright yellow at its base, but becoming insensibly whiter and 
dimmer, without lateral diffusion till lost across the faint cloud- 
streaks which seemed here and there just visibly to lengthen 
It and very faintly extend it somewhat higher It shortened 
gradually, and died out at last about 8h. lom p m , soon 
after the sun itself vanished m the haze before leaching the 


horizon, but without changing the altitude, about 5”, of its base ; 
and It retained to the lost the straight, vertical appearance of 
which many of the vast number of people enjoying the fine 
evening in the extensive park were admiring watchers I noticed 
no horizontal belt of lignt through the sun, nor mock-suns at 
their usual distances on its right and left hands, where the bands 
of cirro^tratuB yet extended far enough to have given rise to 
them if they consisted of cloud-matenaU of a fit and suit¬ 
able desenpuon to producq them ; and nothing very notable, 
except the vertical light-beam across the streaky clouds and the 
sun’s in tensely, red-coloured orb below it, seemed to be of very 
marked mete||piogical significance in the beautiful display. 

It seems hardly doubtful that the vertical light-beam must 
proceed in some way from passage of the sun’s nearly level rays 
through hoiizonlal refracting surfaces, such os those, for example, 
of thm, flat, hexagonal snow-crystals. A natural tendency which 
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such floating crystals and collections of thein into flat inow- 
flakes possess, in fact, of remaining horizontal whijc railing 
through perfectly still air, os flat leaves of paper, especially 
symmetrically shaped ones, if started horizontal on their 
journeys also may be seen to do,^ affords fair grounds for an 
aosumption that the sun’s slightly sloping rays are really dis¬ 
persed into these observed vertical ligbt-b«inB by passing 
through the horizontal faces of such thin, flat, floating crystals* 
In what further way the light is spread upwards and ciownwards 
in passing through the thin transparent plates seems, indeed, to 
be a rather more doubtful subject of conjecture; but either wont 
of perfect parallelism of the plates' flat surfaces, perhaps through 
partial melting, or refractions through the thin plates' bounding 
faces which give them chisel-edges, supposing these edges to be 
also slightly rounded off by partial melting, would certainly 
suflice, in the large proportion of a snow-cloud’s floating crystals 
which optical considerations show must always be suitably 
onented to produce refractions of the sun’s rays upwards or 
downwards in directions either vertical or as nearly vertical as 
possible, to account for the columnar light-beam's well-defined 
extension in a vertical direction Yet for better insight into its 
origin and surer proofs of the correctness of its theoret^al ex¬ 
planation, fresh attention to the features and meteorological cir¬ 
cumstances of the beam’s display when it is well developed 
would certainly be desirable, and of great value to increase and 
improve our kno.vledge of this rather rare and singular form of 
halo, or occasional form of cloud illumination by the sun and 
moon A light north-west wind was blowing on the ground, 
and the sky seemed to be dimmed by the faint streaks of cirfo- 
stratus only in that quarter of the horizon where the slender 
beam of yellow li^bt was visible ; but the oir might easily be 
quite calm and motionless aloft, in that thinly clougied region of 
Us very high upper strata A. S Uerschel 

Observatory House, Slough, June 26. 


A New Method of uamg Tuning-forks in Chrono- 
graphic Measurements. 

The tuning-fork, when used for making Lime traces in 
chronographic work, is usually made to vibrate, by bowing with 
a violm bow, or by percussion, or by rapidly removing a metal 
block from between the two prones, or by an electro-magnet 
the circuit of which is interrupted by the fork itself. When 
many details have to be attended to in an experiment, the hrst- 
men tioned methods are inconvenient, and the lost one, namely 
the electrical, is nor without an element of error. In order to 
obtain the convenience of the electrical method without intro¬ 
ducing the error due to the electrical driving of the fork, two 
'forks of the same period are used j the fork which makes the 
trace is furnishea with an electromagnet, but no contact- 
breaker, the current being controlled by me second fork, which 
has a contact-breaker. 'Ais method ot driving a chronographic 
fork IS well known. My new way of using this combination Is 
to cause the chronograph, during the short period dunng which 
the records are made, to cut out entirely the electrical circuit 
from the fork used Lo make the time trace and to close the 
circuit again immediately after the records are made. By this 
means the recording fork is not hampered with a contact- 
breaker, nor IS it subject to the influence due to the electro¬ 
magnet, while its trace is being made on the moving surface of 
the chronograph. After the time trace is made, the circuit is 
again established, so that the vibration is maintained, and the 
fork is ready for the next experiment. 

Trinity College, Oxford, June 28. F. J. JkrVIS-SmiTH 

Long-tailed Japanese Fowls. 

With reference to Mi, J, T. Cunningham’s letter on these 
birds in Nature of June 13, 1 should like to be allowed to point 
out that the very interesting evidence he gives is yet not sufllcieDt 
to prove his point, The words of his correspondent do not 
necessarily imply that he had personally witnessed the manipu¬ 
lation part of the process adopted to secure extreme length of 

1 Tills IB a raihar surpriBio^ experiment to ihoie who mey have been 
accuBlomed, as ] have always been used hltbercoj to Ke paper clippings, 
when tossed up at random, pirouette like little windmills or teetotumi in 
falliDE through the air. But held by a corner for a moment, out of au- 
drau^ttehorizontal, if the hand's Bupport IB withdrawn quickly, letting 
them go Bt the same time without any impulse, equarci, circles, hexagons, 
or other iniall cuttings of flat paper will all be found to fall to the ground 
from any height with very little oscillation, or even sometimes remaining 
throughout their fall quite horizuntal 
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fcBthei; and the practices of iceeping the birds on perches and 
of tying up their taiU were already known. Such manipulation 
a3 is described would be extremely likely to result in the pulling 
out of the feathers concerned altogether, for all fanciers are 
well aware that a growing feather is only too easily extracted or 
knocked out, often to their disappointment 

Moreover, manipulation of the faiV-feaLhers* even if it be 
really practised witti the result described, would not account for 
the likewise abnormal elongation of the saddle-feathers or rump* 
hackles, or for the fact that the tail-feathers and tail-covcrts of 
the hens of this breed ate also slightly elongated, as maybe seen 
in the Natural History Museum specimen 

That a breed of ornamental poultry with the hackles and tail- 
feathers abnormally elongated could be produced by continual 
selection of variations in the right direction no breeder would 
doubt, and so the living specimens of long-tailed fowls one sees 
in Europe present no special difficulty. Indeed, even the goose, 
a bird, as Darwin remarked, ofsingularly indexible organisation, 
has produced a breed with abnormally lengthened plumage—the 
well-known Sebastopol goose 

The difficulty mentioned by Mr Cunningham, that European 
Specimens of the long-tailed fowls do not approach the length of 
feather seen m Japanese examples, is undoubtedly a real one 
But a simpler explanation than the very unlikely one given by 
that gentleman would be that the true long-tailed breed is the 
offspring of a " sport ” endowed with more or less continuously- 
growing feathers, analogous to the rootless teeth occurring in so 
many mammals, and that the European specimens fail to pro¬ 
duce such feathers either on account of a different environment, 
which is known to have an influence on the growth of feathers, 
or because they are not good examples of the breed 

It may be objected that continuously-growing feathers are not 
known to exist in wild birds, but neither do we hnd in these 
the duplicated hallux, or the very heavy feathering of the feet, 
both of which points occur in domestic fowls, and the last in 
pigeons also. 

As to the inheritance of acquired characters, the annals of the 
poultry fancy furnish no evidence of this, so far as 1 nm aware, 
nor do they encourage a l>elief in the theory that the naked head- 
appendages of the fowl, and its long hackles, are due to stimu¬ 
lation caused by fighting. For the most pugnacious of all breeds, 
the Aseel of India, has the comb and wattles almost rudimen¬ 
tary, and the hackles, like the rest of the plumage, unusually 
short and scanty The same remark applies to the allied Malay 
or Chittagong breed, while the old English fighting game was 
hardly modified from the jungle-fowl, and certainly has not 
a large comb. On the other hand, the large-combed breeds 
of the Spanish type arc not particularly pugilistic, and the 
size of their head-appendages is recognised by fanciers to be due 
to selection, So much for the supposed effects of stimulation on 
living structures 

It may not be irrelevant here to mention a case of manipu¬ 
lation by oriental fanciers which recently came under my notice 
in India. I had observed some red or chestnut-coloured pigeons 
with white bars on the wing, and asked my friend Mr W 
Rutledge, who has been a de^er and fancier for nearly half a 
century, to what breed these birds belonged. He replied 
that they were of no breed, but that the marking m question 
was produced by plucking out the feathers constituting the bars 
three times, when they would be produced white, as 1 had seen 
them Butj he added, the birds would not breed young resembling 
them in this point I have thought this instance worth record¬ 
ing as illustrating the lengths to which some Eastern bird-fanciers 
will go, and as showing that experienced men are well aware 
that acquired characters are not inherited. Frank Finn 

cjff illogical Society, 3, Hanover Square, London 


Decomposilion of Copper Oxide, 

In the course of some recent experiments which involved the 
heating of copper wires in vacuo to temperatures of 1000“ or 
1050”, several facta were noticed which seem to me worthy of 
record and of further investigation 

The wires in question were heated In a porcelain lube 12 
inches long, the lowest quarter of which was at a uniform tem¬ 
perature, the maximum, while above this the temperature 
gradually fell off till it reached that of the room. 

It was noticed that whenever the vacuum had not been as good as 
usual the consequent oxidation of the copper in the hot end 
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of the tube did not extend over the whole length of healed wire, 
but that ‘i inch or bo of wire was perfectly bright, with con¬ 
siderable oxidation both above and below the bright region 
The temperature of that part of the wire at which brightness 
occurred was about 950'’ C At first sight it appears from this 
that copper oxide, probably the black variety, decomposes 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 95o‘’i but recombines again 
at a higher temperature. 

Another possibility is that the change is connected with the 
formation of the red oxide, though the appearance of the bright 
portions of the wires does not favour this idea. 

Volatilisation of the metal itself appears to p on at the 
bnght parts, but it is difficult to account for the observed phen¬ 
omena on an hypothesis of volatilisation alone 

University College, London Philip Harrison. 


The Subjective Lowering of Pitch. 

As a question arising out of Mr Harding’s letter (p lOj), it 
would be interesting lo know what is the effect produced by 
sounding a note loud enough to produce the subjective distortion, 
while at the same lime the note to which it appears to be flat¬ 
tened IS sounded more quietly I suppose discord would be 
inevitable, but possibly a musical ear would be able to judge 
whether subjective distortion was prevented in the loud, or pro¬ 
duced in the softer, note 

Mr Allen’s argument (p 183) may, I think, be disposed 
of in the following manner He states that the singer should be 
conscious of flatness. Now if he is singing with an instrument, 
the note he sings is the only one he can possibly sing without 
being conscious of discord. If he sings so much higher that his 
distorted note is depressed till it sounds (in the absence of the 
instrument) as though it were the correct note, he produces dis¬ 
cord with the instrument Ilia only course is to sing the note 
of the instrument, remfor'^e it, and 50 unconsciously cause the 
subjective depression of both I am writing in ignorance of 
whether the effect is observed m unaccompanied singing and 
solos on the violin E C. Sherwood 

St Peter’s College, Westminster 


A Curious Phenomenon. 

A ( URious phenomenon occurred to some volunteers while 
on outpost duty on the Delagoa Bay Railway in the Transvaal. 

A search light was fixed up in the station, which was used 
nightly in scanning the wide stretches of veldt We were on 
solitary outpost duly about three miles from the station, and on 
the still silent nights which are frequently experienced in the 
clear atmosphere of the high veldt we disLincily heard a low 
purring ” sound as the ray of light of the station passed over 
us As the light approached us one could hear the sound 
gradually increasing, being loudest as it switched over us. and 
passing away into the nothingness of the silent night We 
were too far off the station to hear any vibrations from the 
mechanism of the search-light, and we all came to the conclu¬ 
sion (being a collection of unscientiflc men) that the high 
velocity of the light waves created a sound audible to our 
ears. On other nights when there was only a slight breeze no 
noise could be detected 

Can any ooe of Naiurl’^ readers tell me if thLs is a known 
physiological effect ? Siamky B. Hutt 

Broxboumc, June 20. 


T//E ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

HE instructions to the commander of the National 
Antarctic Expedilton —verbosa it ^andis epistola — 
have now been published, together witii a similar docu¬ 
ment, of much greater brevity, addressed to the director 
q( the civilian scientific staff Most of the former, much 
even of the latter, would not interest our readers, so we 
print only a few extracts relating more immediately to 
the matters recently under discussion. We take hrst 
(though not in order) the following clause :— 

The Discovery is not one of His Majesty's ships, but is regis¬ 
tered under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1S94, and u governed 
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by It. Copies of this Act will be supplied to you. You will 
see that the ofhceri and crew si^n the ship's articles as required 
by the Act. The scientific staff will not sign articles, but are 
to be treated as cabin passengers. You must be careful not to 
lake more than twelve persons as passengers. 

So It 15 now quite clear that the Discovery is not on 
His Majesty’s service in any sense of this phrase , 
the demand also that the members of the civilian staff 
should sign articles has been dropped as impracticable ; 
so we fail to see why an officer of the Royal Navy with¬ 
out any experience of Polar exploration should have been 
preferred for the command to a captain in the merchant 
service familiar with work of this character and less 
likely to stand upon the dignity of his rank 

We observe also that the civilian director is carefully 
warned off from interference with all scientific work done 
by the officers of the ship by the following clause — 

The scientific work of the executive officers of the ship wilt 
be under your immediate control, and will include magnetic 
and meteorolomcal observations, astronomical observations, 
surveying and charting, and sounding operations. 

We may remark that, throughout, the instructions 
indicate that the framers of them are not quite easy in 
I heir minds, for it is solemnly impressed on the com¬ 
mander that he has a grand chance which he must on 
no account throw away, and advice is given to both 
which might be put in the homely form, “ We hope you 
will be good boys and not quarrel ” 

We pass on to the definitions of the objects of the 
expedition ■— 

The objects of the expedition are (a) to determine, as far as 
^uible, ihe ruture, condition and extent of that portion of the 
South Polar lands which is included in the scope of your ex¬ 
pedition j and [b) to make a magnetic survey in the southern 
regions to the south of the 40th parallel, and to carry on 
meteorological, oceanographic, geological, biological and pnysi- 
cal investigations and researches Neither of these objects is 
to be sacrificed to the other 

Geographical discovery and scientific exploration by sea and 
land should be conducted in two quadrants of the four into 
which the Antarctic regions arc divided for convenience of 
reference, namely the Victoria and Ross (Quadrants It is 
desired that the extent of land should be ascertained by follow¬ 
ing the coast lines, that the depth and nature of the ice cap 
should be investigated, as well as the nature of the volcanic 
region, of the mountain ranges, and especially of any fossil- 
iferoufl rocks 

Whenever it is possible, while at aea, deep-sea sounding 
should be taken with serial temperatures?, and samples of sea¬ 
water at vanous depths are to be obtained for physical and 
chemical analysis Dredging operations are to be carried on as 
frequently as possible, ana all opportunities are to be taken for 
making biological and geological collections 

Whether the Discovery should or should not winter in 
the ICC 15 left to the discretion of the commander. In 
that event the following direction is given ,— 

Your efforts, as regards geographical exploration, should be 
directed, with the help of depots, to three objects, namely, an 
advance into the western mountains, an advance to the south, 
and the exploration of the volcanic region 

And It 15 kindly added — 

The director and his staff shall be allowed all facilities for 
the prosecution of their researches 

In the event of not wintering, the commander is in¬ 
structed to land a party between Cape Crozier and Cape 
Johnson, if a suitable place can be found In regard to 
magnetic observations special directions are given, from 
which it appears that the authors of the instructions have 
taken pains that at any rate this branch of science shall 
not be neglected 

The instructions to the director of the civilian scientific 
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Staff cannot be said to err on the side of precision. For 
information as to the objects of the expeoition they refer 
him to the instructions given toils commander, which^ it 
is said, will also suffice to indicate his position relatively 
to the latter The director can certainly claim to be un¬ 
fettered as to his methods and objects of work^ for there 
is no direct mention of anything but the disposal of the 
results. It might, however, have been well for those re¬ 
sponsible for these instructions to have indicated the points 
on which information was especially desired. Stillj they 
have not omitted the precaution of informing the director 
and members of the civilian staff chat they join the ex¬ 
pedition at their own risk. 

But who is this director? The instructions name 
two officials, Mr. Hodgson (biol^ist), Mr. Shackleton 
(physicist), and the two medical officers, Dr. Koettlitz and 
Dr Wilson, who will act respectively as botanist and 
zoologist when their other duties permit, We are aware 
that Mr. George Murr^ will occilpy he position of 
director at the outset of the expedition, but it has been 
publicly stated that he will not accompany it beyond 
Australia or New Zealand. Is he to devote himself during 
his voyage out to training up one of these four in the way 
that he should afterwards go as his successor, trusting, 
as with a plant, to quick development under the tropical 
sun^ or IS there still a lingering hope of picking up a 
director somewhere in the Antipodes ?—that would indeed 
be a feat worthy of the Discovery 1 

Magnetic work, as we have said, is happily not neg¬ 
lected. Biological work also, so far as it can be done 
from the ship, will probably receive attention , how 
far It will be carried out on land must be left, as we have 
seen, to the chapter of accidents Geology has to be 
content with a bare mention, and the Antarctic ice is 
just named Yet a thorough study of us phenomena 
should have been made prominent among the objects of 
this expedition, The ice cap of the Antarctic region, as 
has long been known, is in all probability on a much 
grander scale than even in Greenland It is as large as, 
if not larger than, any which existed in northern lati¬ 
tudes during the glacial epoch Here, then, if anywhere, 
information can be obtained as to the work and the 
indications of such an ice-cap Certainly these questions 
will not be solved, nor " the depth and nature of the ice¬ 
cap” investigated, by following the coast-Une or by any¬ 
thing less than by the researches of a party stationed for 
a considerable lime on the land But to make information 
on these questions really valuable it must have been col¬ 
lected by one who is thoroughly familiar with them 
and can distinguish between trivial and important 
phenomena Can we say that any member of the staff 
possesses these qualifications ^ Indeed, as we see from 
the description quoted above, no one of the present staff 
even claims to be a geologist 

One other point deserves notice In a covering letter, 
signed by the chairman of the final committee of the 
Royal and Geographical Societies, sent with the instruc¬ 
tions to their presidents (to which, as it is not marked 
confidential, we presume we may refer), we find a state¬ 
ment that the instructions have been settled m their pre¬ 
sent form in consequence of Prof Gregory’s resignation. 
The reason for bringing in his name is not easy to dis¬ 
cover, unless It be that the committee felt ill at ease , for 
it IS a wise policy, when conscious of being in a very 
questionable position, to hint to all the world that the 
other party is to blame. Any such innuendo Prof. 
Gregory can afford to disregard. His actions have been 
throughout above board and consistent. The Royal 
Society, as we have already pointed out, has displayed, 
through Us representatives, little care for the interests of 
science and a lack of moral courage in fighting Us 
battles. We can now only hope for the best , but we 
fear events will prove that these things also are better 
managed m Germany than in England. 
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THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 

F ew undertakings have had to encounter so many 
difficulties as those which have impeded the con¬ 
struction of the Simplon Tunnel. Apart from the purely 
mechanical scheme which proposed to cut a nariow space 
in a definite direction through hard rock for a distance of 
some 20,metres, at a considerable depth below the 
surface, and the difficulties of a physical character 
connected with temperature and sanitation, there must 
be added financial considerations of a very onerous 
character, possibly increased by the subtle and con¬ 
tinuous opposition on the part of existing interests. 
That all difficulties, save, of course, the actual labour 
of tunnelling, have gradually disappeared speaks elo¬ 
quently of the energy and mechanical resource displayed 
by the engineers, and of the policy and address exhibited 
by the management Rumours have appeared now and 
again in the newspapers of strikes among the workmen 
and of delays arising from 
that source ; but such incon¬ 
veniences have always to be 
anticipated in long-continued 
workings owing to the gra¬ 
dual changes that occur in 
the condition of labour. Such 
annoyances may delay the 
completion, but they cannot 
prevent it. 

We commented on some 
of the difficulties and some 
of the advantages attendant 
on the construction of the 
tunnel in a previous article 
on April 20, 1897, when the 
project had entered on the 
stage of a practical under¬ 
taking. Four years having 
passed since that time, it is 
not uninteresting to revieiv 
the progress that has been 
made, and see how far the 
ingenuity of the cngineeis 
has triumphed and what 
prospect there is of a com¬ 
pletion within the term ori¬ 
ginally assigned The con¬ 
tract for the construction of 
the tunnel was signed by 
Messrs Drandt, Brandau 
and Co. on August 13, 1898, 
but this firm stipulated for 
rtiree months' grace before 
boring operations should commence Consequently, No¬ 
vember 13 is the date from which the five and a half 
years demanded for the construction of the tunnel is to be 
reckoned, and the critical epoch will be May 13, 1904, 
when a fine of 5000 francs a day will be demanded from 
the firm for the non-fulfilment of the contract, or a ' 
reward df similar amount be paid to them for the earlier 
completion. Practically, 2000 days have been assumed ‘ 
as sufficient to bore through 19,734 m of lock, con- ! 
sequently the average daily progress should be 9 86 m 
Of course, this perforation applies to the distance 
traversed at both ends, because the work really consists 
in making two tunnels of approximately equal length, 
whose ends shall join in the middle of the mountain 
From data supplied in an article by Herr L Ernst m 
Du Umschau lor April 13, it is easy to compare the 
actual advance made at either end with the daily average 
that the contractors hoped to make The attack on the 
north side was begun on November 22, 1898, and at first 
the boring machines encountered a tolerably soft stone, 
and the progress was proportionately rapid, attaining a 
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dailjr maximum of 6 5 meties But on reaching the 
gneiss, of which the general mass of the mountain is 
composed, the workmen had to content themselves with 
a daily average of 5 28 metres But on January i, 1901, 
or 769 days after commencing operations, a tunnel of 
4119 metres actually existed, and this gives an average 
advance of 5 4 metres daily. On the south side, owing 
to some difficulties with the Italian Government, who 
objected to the employment of dynamite for blasting 
operations, the boring machines did not get to work till 
December 24 Further, a much harder stone had to be 
penetrated on the southern side, and the daily progress 
was only 371m , but the employment of more efficient 
water power has raised this slow advance to 4 5 m 
Efifectually, a tunnel of 3148 m had been bored by 
January i , and this gives an average progress of 4 3 m 
Clearly, theiefore, the daily advance at the two ends is 
slightly behind the anticipated amount by o 26 m., 
but by the removal of initial difficulties and greater 


experience on the part of the management, this slight 
deficit may be wiped out 

\’ery considerable modifications have been introduced 
in the form and manner of working of the boring 
machines In the earlier constructed tunnels the 
boring chisels, faced with diamond, cut their way into 
the rock, the motive power being compressed air, the 
compression being effected by hydraulic machinery. 
Herr Brandt recognised the loss of mechanical power in 
this arrangement, and decided to use water pressure direct 
on the boring apparatus At the same lime he dispensed 
with the diamond cutting piocess, which,by means of rapid 
rotation, worked its way into the stone as a saw, substi¬ 
tuting a hard steel face to the chisel, which is driven against 
the rock and rotates slowly, about siv times a minute. 
The boring tool is made hollow, and the detached frag¬ 
ments collect in the tube and are expelled by water power. 
Two boring chisels are mounted on each stand and aie 
worked simultaneously (Fig i) The aperture of each 
borer is 10 cm, and is driven into the rock a distance of 
2 m. Into the aperture thus formed a cartridge of 
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-Workshop in Swii/ei land, at the fool of the road leading over the Simplon Pass 

foreground arc two baring chisels mounted on one siand tFroin Dk Utnichait ) 
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dynainite is placed and explodedp the rock shattered by 
blasting has to be removed, and the borer is then pushed 
forward and the operation continued On the northern 
side this cycle of boring, blasting and removal is effected 
in about seven hours, on the southern side in about an 
hour less, more time being required to remove the debris 
on the north than on the south The transport of the 
masses of rock detached by the blasting is necessarily a 
work of enormous labour, and compels the boring machine 
to be idle while it is effected Herr Brandt designed a 
machine to accelerate the removal of the rubbish by 
making it slide along smooth iron plates arranged to 
receive it. But the application has not proved so useful 
as was anticipated, and us employment is at present 
abandoned. 

In the cYplosion of the blasting charge, liquid air or 
oxygen has been used with good effect The charcoal 
covering of the charge is, shortly before use, steeped in 
liquid oxygen, and the recovery of the gaseous form has 
the advantage of mitigating some of the evils the pre¬ 
sence of carbonic oxide tends to produce. But improve¬ 
ments in this process are still demanded, and experiments 
are bemg carried on by Prof. Linde, of Munich, with a 
view to making the combustion more perfect and 
removing some of the noxious vapours due to blasting. 

We gather that the attempts made lo lower the tem¬ 
perature in the cutting have not proved quite as successful 
as was anticipated As mentioned in our former article, 
it was proposed to effect the necessary cooling by the 
distribution throughout the workings of a water dust 
under considerable pressure. In pursuance of this plan 
some 70 litres of water per second, and under a pressure 
of 100 atmospheres, are scattered throughout the gallery 
by means of machines placed in the crossway alleys that 
lead from the main boring to the parallel gallery. Such 
a liberal expenditure of water has been found sufficient to 
enable miners to continue working at depths where the 
ordinary temperature is greater than has been encountered 
in the Simplon. But Herr Ernst is not yet satisfied , 
he says that the temperature question is still unsolvedp 
and gives the following figures for comparison with the 
Gotthard workings. 

Temp Rt 7 3 km Temp at 7 05 km 
from north cnirance from souih entrance 

April and May, i8Bo 30 46 C. 30 53 C. 

June, 1S82 (ifter\ am C 2Viq C 

perforetion) / " *3 73 ^3 39 <-• 

July, 1883 22 20 C 23 1 C. 

But in the Simplon, at only 1400 metres from the 
southern entrance, a temperature of 30'' C. has been 
experienced, while the water of a ^ring near that point 
showed a temperature of 33° C. r ortunately, the water 
supply is adequate and easily accessible whether on the 
north or south side On the north the Rhone feeds a 
reservoir formed 44 m above the tunnel entrance at the 
rate of 6000-8000 litres per hour At the t^uthern end, 
near Isella^ the Divena is equally available, and from both 
sources it is estimated that the undertaking has at hand 
the equivalent of 2000 h.p., sufficient for the driving of 
the pressure-pumps and boring machinery, the ventilation 
of tne shaft, the mechanical workshops, the electric 
illumination and numerous experimental works 

Recalling the carelessness of life and enervating sick¬ 
ness that deamated the workpeople in the case of the 
Gotthard tunnel, it is refreshing to notice the care and 
attention that are bestowed on the comforts of the opera¬ 
tors in this instance. Provision is made for frequent 
baths, and changes of clothes are insisted upon, the main¬ 
tenance of a simple system ensuring regularity and 
obedience. A school and hospital, not to mention a 
theatre, are provided for the use of the workpeople, and 
hoslelrios are erected wherein the meals are arranged at 
fixed and certainly very low prices, A regular meal of 
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soup, meat and vegetables costs but 50 cents, the fdll 
ration for the day ^ing I'lo francs. The daily wage 
does not seem large at 3 or 4 francs, but apparently is 
sufficiently attractive, and we are assured that the careful 
wage earner can send a modest contribution to bis rela¬ 
tives every month. A whole colony has settled down 
under the shadow of the Simplon, but the man whose 
genius has called into being this hive of workers, whose 
activity has encouraged and animated the whole under¬ 
taking, whose resourceful energy has overborne so many 
difficulties, IS no longer at the fore to guard against 
future dangers and to guide the whole to a successful 
issue. Herr Brandt died in November 1899, when pro¬ 
gress was slow but assured He has, however, left four 
able lieutenants, who, trained in his school and possessed 
of not less devotion and energy, will carry through the 
arduous work and permit us to see yet another and the 
longest tunnel under the Alps pushed to a successful 
termination. 


NOTES. 

Prof. E. van Bbneden, professor of zoology and comparative 
anatomy in the University of Litge, has been elected a corre- 
pondant of the Paris Academy of Sciences in succession to ibe 
late Sir William Flower 

Thr next meeting of the American Association fur the 
Advancement of Science will be held in Denver, Colorado, 
on August 24-31 The membership of the Association is now 
larger than it ever was before, more than eight hundred new 
members having been elected within the past year, As already 
mentioned, il is proposed to hold a winter meeting each year in 
the week in which New Year’s day falls, and the summer meet¬ 
ing may eventually be omitted altogether Of the fourteen 
universities forming the Association of American Universities, 
twelve already do not open Lheir terms until after the week in 
which New Year’s day occurs, or have arranged not to do bo, 
and it is expected that the remaining two will come to the same 
decision. A convocation week will thus be set aside for the 
annual meetings of scientific and learned societies, and ihe 
difficulty of getting men of science together during the summer 
holidays will be avoided. 

A NEW magnetic observatory is being established just now in 
France. It is situated at a distance of only thirty miles from 
Parc St Maur, where records have been r endered impossible, 
electrical railways using the earth for return currents having 
been laid in almost every direction. The new observatory is 
situated in the small parish of Villcpreux, in] a district occu¬ 
pied by farms, cornfields and woods. The authorisation was 
granted by the Government only when the railway companies 
had paid to the National Treasury a sum of 1200/., sufficient for 
paying all the expenses of the new building. These have been 
greatly diminished because the land covers about ten acres 
belonging to the Government, and some old buildings without 
any artistic value can be demolished for procuring the stones 
required in order to construct the magnetic pavilions and a 
house for the observer M Moureau will continue to reside 
at Parc St. Maur, and the new observatory will be considered 
as an accessory to the old one. 

The importance of the scientific study of Africa and its 
native inhabitants has often been urged in these columns. We 
notice, therefore, with much satisfaction that the African Society 
has been formed with the object of enlarging and extending the 
work done by the late Miss Mary Kingsley, so as to include 
the whole of Africa in the field of operations. The Society 
will thus not only commemorate the name and continue the 
investigations of Miss Kingsley, but should lead to the organised 
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inveftti(r«tlon of the native races of Africa, the natural history, 
re^tirces, diseaaes and other subjects upon which exact know- 
ledfte is required. In Germony^the publication of a journal, 
as well as of Some books dealuig with many of these subjectis, 
has already been inaugurated under the auspices of the Govern 
ment. In France an independent society, more on the lines of 
what IS now proposed^ is at work in French Africa, and other 
European nations are advancing in the same direction England 
ought not to be behind m this work, and the new society will do 
good service by encouraging interest in its objects, At the meeting 
held on Fnday last, when the first meeting of the Society was 
held, the Marquis of Ripon, who occupied the chair as president, 
pointed out the ne^d for scientific re>iearch in Africa In order 
to discharge the responsibilities of Empire it is essential, he 
remarked, to set to work to understand the full and complete 
nature of the problems with which we had to deal, to study the 
whole field of African affairs, and, above all, to endeavour to 
understand, so far as might be possible, the thoughts, the views, 
the opinions and laws of the people It is only by this 
means that we can arrive at a state of things in which our 
administration is likely to be successful. The secretary of the 
Society la Mr R. Sewell, 22, Albemarle Street, London, VV., 
to which address all communications should be sent. 

ThrrB is no doubt that the establishment of an experimental 
tank in which models of ships could be tested for resistance, 
form, stability and other qualities would benefit the science of 
naval architecture in this country The subject was brought 
before the meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects at 
Glasgow last week, and received much support. Dr Elgar 
directed attention to this question in describing how the Govern¬ 
ment tank at Washington was available for the use of private 
shipbuilders on the payment of a fee merely covering expenses. 
Mr A. F Yarrow, referring to this statement, pointed out that 
the British Admiralty had an experimental tank of their own at 
lloslar, near Portsmouth There was one other tank in this 
country, which was owned by a private shipbuilding firm Mr 
Varrow submitted that, having in view the rapid increase in 
competition in shipbuilding, it was desirable that no stone should 
l^ left unturned by the shipbuilders in this country to keep well 
to the front, and that all the means modern knowledge could 
give should be made available for ship designers. He therefore 
proposed that the Institution of Naval Architects should take 
into consideration whether such a tank should not lie established 
under its auspices, so that it might be available, noL only for ship¬ 
builders in this country and members of the Institution, but also 
for all willing to pay for the information to be obtained, irrespec¬ 
tive of nationality Sir Nathaniel Barnaby referred to the 
immense benefit that had accrued to the science and practice of 
naval architecture by the investigations of the late Mr hroude, 
which he hiid carried out by means of the expcnmental tank he 
had onginatedj and by means of which various ([ualitics of 
different forms of ship could lie determined' with models of 
practicable At the present time all types of British war 

vessels were tried in this way The resolution suggested by Mr, 
Yarrow wax to the following effect.—** That this meeting, having 
regard to the desirability of establishing a tank in this country 
for testing the resistance of models, and which might be available 
for all shipbuilders, request the council of the Institution to take 
the matter into serious consideration with a view to arriving at 
the best means of carrying out the suggestion " This was put as 
a motion by Lord Brassey and seconded by Sir Nathaniel 
Barnaby, and carried with acclamation 

During the past few days exceptionally high temperature 
conditions have prevailed in New York and the neigh- 
Wiurhood, and have resulted in numerous deaths from heat 
apoplexy^ On Monday shade temperatures from 103“ Fahr. to 
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in’’ Fahr were recorded, and the official reading wasqS" hahr. 
The minimum night temperature was 87" Fahr. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times announces the death 
of Prof, Johannes Lamp, one of the scientific members of the 
expedition which was charged with the demarcation of the 
boundary between German East Africa and the Congo State m 
the neighbourhood of Lake Kivu Prof Lamp, who was born 
at Kiel, was for some time employed at the Geodetic Institute 
in Berlin. He was afterwards appointed to the observatory at 
Kiel, and held a professorship at the University of that^city. 

We learn from the British Medical a bust of Dr, 
Armauer Hansen, the discoverer of the bacillus of leprosy, will 
be unveiled with appropriate riles in the Lungegaards-Hosjiital 
at Bergen on August 10 In order to give the ceremony as 
much of an international character as possible, an invitation has 
been issued to prominent members of the medical profession 
throughout the world by Prof Rudolf Virchow, president of the 
committee. Gerhard Henrik Armauer Hansen was born at 
Bergen in Norway in 1H41, and has spent the whole of his pro¬ 
fessional life in that town, where he wafl for many years on the 
stafi of the Lungegaards-Hospital. 

It' IS stated by the Eui^ineer that the General Electric Com¬ 
pany of Berlin has just completed near Naples, in the valley of 
Pompeii, an installation for the transmission of electric energy, 
all the conductors used being of aluminium This installation 
comprises three horizontal turbines of 150 horse power, working 
at 190 revolutions per minute. These turbines each drive a tri- 
phase alternator, and the current, at a tension of 3600 volts, is 
led along three aluminium lines to Pompeii, Sarno and Torre 
Annunzmtft The first of these lines, which has a length of about 
3 kilometres, leads to a substation comprised of two three-phase 
transformers of 45 kilowatts The second line, which leads to 
Sarno, has a length of 15 kilometres ; it conducts the current to 
a In-phase motor working at 3500 volts, and driving a con¬ 
tinuous-current dynamo of 36 kilowatts capacity This instaU 
lalion supplies a three-wire system at a tension of 240 volts 
Finally, the line to Torre Annunzi.ita has a length of 3 5 
kilometres, the current serving for motive power in the 
macaroni factories in the district. 

In an interesting and useful supplement to the Daily Weather 
Report, the Meteorological Council have published values for 
pressure, temperature, rainfall and bright sunshine for each 
month of the year The sunshine values refer to a period of 
twenty years, temperature and pressure thirty years, and rainfall 
thirty-five years, all ending with the year 1900 With regard to 
temperature, a glance at the tables shows when the highest 
maxima of the period occurred The maxima m London were : 
Qb'’(August 1876), 91“ (June 1878), 95’()uly 1881), and 91“ 
(September 1898). The coldest winters occurred in 1S81 and 
189^, the lowest readings in London being respectively 9" 
(January) and 10“ (February) Much lower readings were 
registered in other parts of England and in Scotland 

Wb have received the Report of the director of the Liverpool 
Observatory, Bidston, containing the result of the astronomical 
and meteorological observations taken in the year 1900 The 
work of this Observatory dates back to the year 1845, and the ob¬ 
servations, which are taken with every care, form a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of those sciences. The transit 
instrument has been used continuously for the determination of 
time and continues to give entire satisfaction, and the self- 
recording meteorological instruments have worked wiihout 
failure the whole of the year. A seismometer, pro¬ 

vided by the Earthquake Committee of the British Association! 
has recently been added to the existing apparatus. As m former 
years, a useful comparison has been made between the records 
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of Oslcr^s nnd Dines' anemometers, and the results for each 
day tabulated. Dunn||r a very severe gale on December 28, 1900, 
the Osier instrument recorded a pressure of 44 4 pounds on 
the square foot, the resulting maximum velocity shown by the 
Dines’ anemometer being eigbty-two miles 

M. Ar(;:towski, of the H&lgica Expedition, contributes to 
Cul €t Tfrre a note on Lhe climate of glacial periods Assuming 
the changes in the level of the snowdine to have been due to 
changes of temperature only, M. Ar^towski compares its present 
position at Cape Horn and in South Georgia, and estimates the 
corresponding differences of mean temperature, obtaining for a 
difference of level of 800 to 9<3o metres a difference of tempera¬ 
ture of about 8° C. lie urges the special importance of studying 
the conditions in oceanic climates, and expresses the opinion 
that the exploration of the Antarctic regions will give the true 
explanation of the occurrence of glacial periods 

We have received from the authors a reprint of a paper 
published in the Mtmotrei of the Belgian Academy of Sciences, 
by MM H. Arcjtowski and A F Renard, on the soundings 
and bottom deposits obtained during the expedition of the 
Bilgtca Although this is a preliminary repurt, it is not ex¬ 
pected that the detailed examination of the deposits, which 
remains to be completed, will seriously modify the conclusions 
arrived at The most important points disclosed by the sound¬ 
ings are the existence of a depression of 4040 metres to the 
south of Staten Island, and of a continental plateau extending 
south of the 70th parallel It is noteworthy that the boundary 
of this plateau is indicated by the isobatli of 500 metres rather 
than by the usual 200 metres In examining the deposits, 
Lhe methods employed by Ihoiilet have been employed in 
preference to those of Murray and Renard, as the samples are 
chiefly terrigenous The chief interest lies in the obvious ice¬ 
berg origin of most of the deposits, indicating the presence of 
glaciers on continental land to the south 'ind east of the region 
of the Belauds drift. Another feature is the interruption of 
Lhe zone of diatom ooze in this region 

An account of the first voyage of Lhe Nor>^cgian fishery 
steamer, Muka£l Sars^ during the summer of 1900, by Prof 
lljorl, IS published in the last two numbers of Peter maud s 
Mitteilungen The paper consists of three distinct parts—(i) 
oceanographical results, by lijurn Helland-Hausen, (2) the 
distribution of some of the chief forms of Plankton in the Nor¬ 
wegian Sea, by Dr II H Gran ; and (3) fishery investigations, 
by Dr Iljort The course of the expedition was from Bergen, 
across to Iceland, along its north coast to Denmark Strait, 
thence to Jan Mayen, the Lafotena, Porsanger Fjord, Bear 
Island, westward to near long 10" £ , and home. The cruise 
lasted from J uly to September, and these preliminary results 
afford important extension and confirmation of the work of 
the Danish Ingolf expedition in the same regions. 

The July Pilot Chart for the North Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean, issued by the Meteorological Office, shows graphically 
the general circulation of the air and of the sea for the month. 
The region in which gales form as much as 10 per cent, of the 
wind observations is now limited to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the southern extremity of Greenland With the month of 
Tuly the conditions in the tropics begin to aosume a more 
disturbed appearance, and the seaman consequently finds the 
letterpress to be largely devoted to a description of West Indian 
hurricanes and a concise summary of practical rules for hand¬ 
ling ships in or near these storms The path of one of the 
hurricanes of July 1837 is shown on the chart. As only 355 
hurricufieB have been recorded in 300 years, the annual average 
IS IiAe more than one, but in July 33 were experienced 
lost century, so that one may be expected every three years 
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in this month. A good deal of information is given on the 
winds in the Dardanelles. An inset chart gives a thunderstonn 
type of pressure distribution over western Europe, the remarks 
stating that there are three distinct classes, (1) those coming 
from the southward ; (a) those forming locally ; and (3) those 
appearing as secondaries to depressions in the north. The first 
of these is Lhe one illustrated It is interesting to observe how 
Lhe shading representing fog has been expanding month by 
month, until m July it extends without a break right across the 
Atlantic between 40° and 30° N., but it is only about the middle 
of the Bank of Newfoundland that the frequency amounts to 
30 per cent Mariners going up the Labrador coast are in¬ 
formed that during the few days of summer the displacement of 
the horizon by mirage in this neighbourhood occasions great 
difficulty in obtaining good observations for position. The 
north-eastward extension of Lhe Gulf Stream drift towards our 
coasts, which was shown to be interrupted in May and re-estab¬ 
lished in June, is again overcome by a general southward How 
of the surface water between 10“ and 30° W , the Gulf Stream 
water apparently not extending northward of the SOth parallel 
even on the western side of the ocean, Icebergs have at last 
appeared about the banks, a number having been sighted 
between April JO and June I, nearly all clustering about 48’ N. 
48“ W , hui one in 46" N 56" W 

We drew attention in Nature (January 17) to the first 
number of the Geolof^isches Ceniralbiatt^ which is edited by 
Prof Dr K Keilhack Wc have since received Nos 2 to 
10, the last named published on May 15 The total number of 
works dealt with is 1027, estimate that about 2500 

will be recorded in the year is probably correct. It is hardly 
possible to judge of the completeness of the record until the 
volume for the year is published, but we think that space could 
be saved by shorter notices of works that are not original 
articles, such as excursion notes, popular general papers oil 
geology and economic products, text-books, &c As an 
illustration of somewhat unequal treatment we observe that the 
notice of the Summary of Progress of the ecological Survey of 
the United Kingdom occupies two pages, and that of Lhe 
Summary Report of the Geological Survey of Canada only five 
lines. A valuable feature in the work 15 the insertion of tables 
showing new groupings of strata and revised classifications of 
organic remains Taken as a whole, it cannot fail to be of 
permanent service to geologists. 

The University of Nebraska publishes a contribution (No 5) 
to the Botanical Survey of Nebraska, conducted by the botanical 
seminar. The present instalment consists of a number of 
papers on the general features of the flora rather than of lists 
of species. 

In the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society for April 
and June are two of Mr EM Nelson’s useful papers on the con¬ 
struction of the microscope—on Lube length and on the working 
aperture Mr Nelson points out that there are no less than 
three different measurements known as tube lengths, viz. the 
mechanical tube, the natural optical tube length, and the 
conventional optical tube length A table is given of the 
variations in the lengths of the two different optical Lubes for 
the objectives of various makers and the effect these variations 
have upon the power. In the second paper Mr. Nelson 
advocates the importance of distinguishing more accurately than 
has hitherto been the practice the precise ratio of Lhe diameter 
of that part of the objective which is utilised to the diameter of 
the lens itself 

The report of the experiments superintended by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in Cambridge University has just been 
issued The experiments are conducted on various farms in the 
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adjoining countlci, which contribute towards the expenses of 
the AgricultarftI Department at the University, The volume 
issued IB really a bundle of reports written by different persons, 
and no attempt is made to describe the work as a whole 
Most of the eapeiimenta are of considerable interest, and will be 
of practical value in their respective localities. More exact 
descriptions of the conditions of each experiment are, however, 
required if any real addition to our knowledge is intended 
An analysis of a soil conveys no certain information unless we 
know the depth which the sample represents We cannot 
interpret the variable action of manures unless we know the 
rainfall during the seasons in question 

In part IV. of vol. xxii. of the NqUi from the Leyden Museum, 
Dr. O. Finsch catalogues the birds of the '* South-west Islands,” 
with three coloured plates of some of the less known species 
The small islands m question form a chain stretching from the 
northern extremity of Timor in an easterly direction to Tinior- 
laut. Although the birds from some of these islets have been 
descnbcd by the officials of the Tnng Museum, of others the 
bird-fauna is practically unknown Dr Finach records a total 
of 123 species. One of the most striking and beautiful of these 
is the great red-brown fruit-pigeon named by Schlegel in honour 
of Dr Hocdt, a former worker on the avifauna of these islands. 
For the future, the author suggests that this bird should rcpre' 
sent a genus by itself, and be known as Aloptca^nus hoedti 

The number of new generic, specihc and subspecific names 
that have been proposed for North American mammals during 
the lost twenty years is so enormous that it was a matter of the 
greatest difficulty for a student to be certain that he had exhausted 
the list in any particular group upon which he might be en¬ 
gaged This difficulty has been removed by the appearance of 
a " Synopsis of the Mammals of North America and the Adjacent 
Seas," by Dr D G Elliot, which forms vol 11 of the 
zoological series of publications of the Field Columbian Museum 
The synopsis is well illustrated by reproductions from photo¬ 
graphs of skulls Although the author states that many of the 
species and subspecies recorded are probably nominal, the task 
of abolishing such superfluous names is left to his successors In 
the mam the work appears to be very accurate, but we notice 
a few omissions, and when describing the wood-bison the author 
states chat it is a larger animal than its cousin of the plains, 
although the measurements given of the two forms indicate just 
the contrary 

In the issue of Die U^nsekau of June 15, Prof. W Amalitzky 
announces the discovery of gigantic anomodont and other 
reptiles in a Permian deposit at bokolki, on the Dwina, Russia 
The bones occur in an old river channel cut in Lower Permian 
beds and subsequently filled up with sandstone. Regular ex¬ 
cavations have been undertaken, with the result that a very 
large number of skeletons and separate bones have been disin¬ 
terred Most of these are embedded in hard nodules, and a con¬ 
siderable sum of money is required for their proper development. 
Most noticeRble is the discovery of no less than from Rfleen to 
twenty skeletons of the huge anomodont Pariasaurus, hitherto 
known only from South Africa. One of these has been de¬ 
veloped, and measures 11 feet in length Remains of Dicynodon 
and other anomodonts, as well as dinosaurs and a labynntho- 
dont, sre likewise recorded According to Prof AmaUtrky, the 
reptilian remains are associated with ferns belonging to the well- 
known "Glossopteris flora” ; and it would accordingly appear 
that this peculiar southern fauna and dora, which formed a 
belt round the globe in low latitudes during early Mesozoic 
times, had a northern extension into eastern Europe 

The American Museum Journal for April and May contains 
a figure of one of five specimens of the Greenland musk-ox 
which have recently been mounted for exhibition. This form 
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of musk-ox, II will be remembered, was described not long ago 
in Nature as Ovihos moschatus wardi ; and the American 
Museum has now acquired a Ane senes of specimens, which 
have enabled Dr J. A. Allen to point out characters regarded 
as sufficient to justify the assignation of speciAc rank to ihi^ 
animal On a later page of the same journal, stress is laid on 
the importance of exhibiting in museums groups of mounted 
mammals and birds amid their natural surroundings, as it is by 
this means alone that their full educational value can be ob¬ 
tained from the specimens By the aid of liberal donation <; 
from private sources, much has already been done m this way 
in the American Museum, and it is confidently hoped that still 
more will be accomplished in the near future It is a nfiatier 
for regret that, so far as the larger mammals are concerned, 
little or nothing of this sort has hitherto been attempted in our 
own national collection But millionaires m this country do 
not seem inclined to devote some of their spare thousiinds to 
such objects. 

An address on the historical development and the problems of 
anthropology, delivered by Dr B Hagen at the anniversary 
gathering of the Senckenherg Society of Natural Science, Frank¬ 
fort on the Mam, last year, has been translated by Mr W L H. 
Duckworth and published by the Anthropological Laboratory, 
Cambridge. According to the translation, which alone has 
reached us, Dr Hagen adopts a common but somewhat arbitrary 
division of the science of man into "anthropology,” which 
deals with the ph) sical structure of man and "the mode of life,” 
and into " ethnology," or psychical aspect, comprising folk-lore, 
comparative psychology, sociology and psycho-physics It is 
not clear what "the mode of life" means or why that is re¬ 
garded as physical and the investigation of the senses and 
sense organ entirely relegated to " ethnology,” Speaking of 
cianiology, Dr Hagen states that "we are not at the present 
day in a position to determine with certainty the racial identity 
of a given skull, with the exception, perhaps, of hyper-typical 
examples of Australians or Negroes ” He believes there is but 
a single cranial type, the mesocephalic, of whose varieties the 
dulichocephals and brachycephals are the opposite extremes 
" Stature is also a dangerous pitfall for metrical anthropology in 
general ” Evidently the " anthropologists ” of this classification 
cannot reduce the facts of the study of man into order without 
the help of the " ethnologists ; " but we are warned that " the 
linguist must not regard the ethnologist, nor he in turn the 
anthropologist, with disdain ” 


Catalase is the name given to a new enzyme of general 
occurrence described by Dr Oscar Loew in Report (No. 68) of the 
U S Department of Agriculture (Division of Vegetable Physio¬ 
logy and Pathology) with special reference to the tobacco planl. 
This enzyme possesses the power of producing catalytic decom¬ 
position (if hydrogen peroxide, a decomposition which, according 
to the author's experiments, is probably not produced b> any 
other known enzyme The enzyme appears to exist in an in¬ 
soluble and in a soluble form, which are designated a- and fl- 
catalase respectively The former is probably a compound of 
the soluble catalase with a nucleo-proieid, while the form is 
an albuminose and can be liberated by the action of very dilute 
alkaline media upon the insoluble catalase. The l>ehaviour of 
the enzyme towards various salts, acids, bases and other reagents 
has been carefully investigated Experiments on the nature of 
catalase indicate that it is an oxidising enzyme, the most charac¬ 
teristic reaction studied in this direction being its rapid oxidation 
of hydroqumone to qumone Numerous tests have established 
the general occurrence of catalase in the Vegetable kingdon. No 
living plant or vegetable organ tested wavS found free from it, 
some plants containing more of the soluble, others more of the 
insoluble, form. In the animal kingdom it also appears to be 
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Widely distributedp having been found in aqueous extracts of 
spleen, pancreas, liver, kidney, brain, muscles and blood serum. 
Infusoria, insects, worms and molluscs were also examined, with 
positive results. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two North African Jackals {Cams anthus) 
from Algeria, presented by Mr G E Hope , a Rhesus Monkey 
{Macacus rhesus) from India, presented by Mrs Mould ; a Sun 
cate {Suruata tetradactyla) from South Africa, presented by 
Captain R Feilden ■ a Leopard {Feh^ pardus) from Africa, 
presented by Captain G Burrows; two Stanley Cranes 
{AnthropPide^ faradtsea) from South Afnca, presented by 
Mr, A. W, Guthrie; a Yellow cheeked Amazon {Chrysoiis 
autumnahi) from Honduras, presented by Mrs Bullock, a 
Rough legged Buzzard {Archilmteo lagopus) from Norway, pre 
senied by Dr E A. Williams ; a Leopard Tortoise {Testudo 
pardahs) from South Afnca, presented by Major J Day ; Bve 
Leith's Tortoises {Testudo Uitki)^ eight Basilisk Chameleons 
{Chajnaeleon ba 5 khscus)t two Common Chameleons 
i/t/gartj), three Schneider’s Skinks {Eum£ce\ sihneideri) itom 
Egypt, presented by Mr Stanley S blower, a Spix's Macaw 
[Cyapiopsiitacus sptjci) from North Bianl, two Barbary Wild 
Sheep (Ovts Uagelaphus) from North Africa, a West African 
Python {Python sebac) from West Africa, fourteen North 
American Tnonyx {Trionyx ferox), six Leaueur’s Terrapins 
{JVTalaiochmmys Usucuti) from North America, seven Roofed 
Terrapins {Kachuga tectum) from India, two South American 
Rat Snakes (Spt/o/ts /iullahis) from South America, three 
Cunningham’s Skinks {Egerma cnnningkami) from Australia, 
two Wallace's Lories {Ear wallacei) from Wavgiqu, a New 
/enland Parrakeet {Cyanorhamphus novae-zealandioe) from 
New Zealand, deposited ; two Spoonbills [Platalea Uucorodia\ 
European, purchased , a Burrhel Wild Sheep {Ovis burrkel), a 
Squirrel like Fhalanger (Tf/atwo White Ibises 
\Ludocimus albu\\ bred in the Gardens 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN ! 

Spec I RUM os Nova Psrsei —In the current issue of 
Campus reftdus fvo], cxxxii pp 1543-1544) M. Deslandres , 
gives a third senes of observations of the spectrum of Nova I 
Persei as obtained at the Meudon Observatory Since the 
urevious communication, spectrographs of varying power have 
Deen installed for use with the two telescopes of o I4 metre and 
o 60 metre aperture, and both photographic and visual records 
of the spectrum obtained during the period of minima, although 
unfavourable weather has considerably interfered with their 
continuity. In this later work special attention has been 
devoted to the expected detection of the principal nebular lines. 
M Deslandres states that during the first stages the principal 

f |reen lines present were distinctly not the nebular lines, but the 
ines of parhelium, \4g2 and X5015, this being well shown in a 
photograph taken on March 3 On a plate taken on April 17, 
nowever, the measured position of the chief green ime was 
^5008, but on account of breadth of line the value is of course 
only approximate. The star was near its minimum brightness 
on this date The gradual varying intensity of this line relative 
to the Hj 9 line of hydrogen is then describe, the details being 
in close agreement with those already published by other 
observers 

On May I4 a fainter line was seen near the next nebular line, 
about A4959, the star being less than 7th magnitude, and he 
concludes that at that time the spectrum of the Nova was com 
pletely nebular, also mentioning that M de Gothard hod 
detected the ultra violet nebular line X3y6 in the spectrum of 
the star 

Dark Sroi on Jupiter *In Astrojicmische Naehrichten 
(No 3724) Mr. T E. R. Phillips gives the results of several 
observations by others and himself'extending from March 3 to 
June 2 

The spot as seen by these observers is in the white north 
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tropical zone, in about latitude +15° At presoBt it appean to 
be quite detached from the northern edge of the noitb equatorial 
belt, but when first seen gave the impreisioo of being merely a 
dark projection from that belt into the north tropical zone. 
Possibly the reason for the present appearance u tne apparent 
narrowing of the belt which has been observed for some time 
past 

A table is given showing the results of nine determinations, 
the discussion uf which indicates a period of ph. 55re. 29'7 b 


THE METEORIC EPOCH OF JULY 
AND AUGUST 

l^ETEORS are generally rare in the early part of the year, 
and, in May and June, twilight is so strong that it 
obliterates faint objects and leaves only the more conspicuous 
class of meteors ODservable But in July, though the sky is 
still very light and the nights extremely short, these objects 
become fairly plentiful and particularly so during the last week 
of the month, when the horary rate of apparition is about three 
times as great as it is on ordinary nights of spring and mid 
summer The meteone observer regards July and August not 
only as one of the most productive seasons of work, Ml one 
which in the interesting character of its results will compare 
favourably with that of any other epoch of the year * 

There is a rich shower of Aquarids annually visible on about 
July 27-31, and apart from this stream the great ^stem of 
Perseidsj which has rendered the month of August so famous m 
meteone annals, has actively commenced and supplies no incon 
siderable proyKirtion of the shooting stars visible at the close of 
July Other showers are plentifully distributed over the Anna 
ment, but the majority arc very feeble and may only be dislin 
guished by close and prolonged watching during several clear 
nights 

The writer recently undertook the rediscuBSion of about 260 
meteors which he has recorded from the shower of Aquarids, 
in various years, with a view to discover whether there were 
any indications of motion in the radiant Grouping the obser 
vations into short periods and deducing the place of the radiant 
for each of them, it was found that no displacements occurred 
other than those which ought be fairly attributed to errors in 


registering the paths 

The radiants came out as follow 

July 23 25 

335 “" 

11 meteors 

July 2ti-3i 

338-12 

190 .. 

August 1-5 

337 -12 

18 

August 6-13 

335 -" 

12 ,, 

August 14, 1887 

335-10 

5 .. 

August 18 25 

339 -" 

20 ,, 


The centre of radiation, like that of the October Ononids, 
appears, therefore, to be motionless, and it continues visible for 
more than a month In observing this stream care must be 
taken not to confuse it with two other pretty rich and contem 
porary showers at 345* +0“ and 339°-30". The latter is near 
the bright southern star Fomalhaut 

In this department the observer's efforts have to be reflated 
in a great measure by moonlight, and this year our satellite will 
mterfere in the earlier and later part of July But it 18 probable 
that, with suitable weather, the first indications of the Persetd 
display may be well observed on about July 11-15. ^ 

radiant centre of this system travels E N.E with the time, the 
observer should keep his materials for each night separate, and 
determine the place of radiation on every date when tne Conform 
able paths are adequate for that purpose. This position can 
scarcely be defined, either with safety or accuracy, when less 
than five well observed meteors have bUn registered from iL But 
it is often satisfactonly obtained when two observers at separate 
stations record the same meteor In a case like this the evidence 
18 conclusive as to the position of the radiant, though it may be 
rendered a little inexact by errors of observation But In 
instances where meteors are seen at one place only there are 
possibilities of mistake m attributing the radiants, forthese have 
necessarily to be assumed from the directions of flight and 
visible aspect of the objects observed In the cose of the 
Perseid shower there Is not, however, much probability that 
serious errors will occur in this respect, but everything depends 
upon the discrimination and, discretion of the observer. 
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In recent years many amateurs have participated in Bystematic 
obaervaiioni of the FerseLds, and the number of doubly observed 
meteoia has been greatly augmented. In July, 1900, three early 
Ferseidi were recorded in duplicate and gave heights and radiants 
as follow 1— 



Height at beginning, 
Miles. 

Height at end 
Milrs 

Radiant, 

July 19 

81 

54 

17 + 50 

I* ^3 

84 

55 

24 + 52 

.> 30 

95 

50 

30 + 52 


In time it will be possible to accumulate a sufficient 
number of these observations to assi^ the radiant on 
every night during the last half of July There will certainly 
be small errors in the individual positions, and they will not 
absolutely agree in showing the regular progression ol the 
radiant eastwards, but the mean places derived from a consider¬ 
able number of meteors will no doubt yield very satisfactory 
results. 

In previous years much has been effected at the July and 
August epoch, but still more remains to be done Photography, 
of which so much was expected, has achieved little, but us 
possibilities are great and it may ultimately prove as successful 
in this department as it has done in several others The 
fact, however, remains that we are still mainly dependent upon 
eye observations, though they are no more than rou^h and 
hurried estimates of position, and scarcely capable of being use¬ 
fully employed in any reRned or critical investigations of the 
BubjMt. But with care and long practice it is possible lu 
acquire a degree of accuracy which would hardly have been 
credited, and we must not forget that some important conclu¬ 
sions have been safely based on rough eye observations. The 
virtual identity of comets and meteors has been established, the 
heights and velocities of meteors approximately determined, while 
the positions of some hundreds of radiants have been ascertained 
with fair accuracy, Features such as the motion of the Fcrseid 
centre, the stationary aspect of the Ononid and certain other 
radiants, and the large area of radiation of the meteors of fiiela’s 
comet, have been demonstrated But much additional data are 
required, and as photography has hitherto supplied very meagre 
results, observers have to fall back upon the old-time method as 
vastly more productive if far less precise. It will be remembered 
that some years ago it was thought that the photographic plate 
would soon supersede the observer in regard to the delineation 
of planetary detail, but this idea has not been realised It is 
true that planetary and meteoric observations are different and 
therefore not ustrictly comparable, but we have gained enough 
experience to see that the meteoric observer is in no immediate 
danger of being displaced. W F. Denning 


Dr. Kennelly is one which has been long realised by all in¬ 
terested In the matter, and by none, perhaps, more than by the 
makers and users of motor-cars. The one great difficulty in the 
construction of a good electneal motor-car, or in the equipment 
of a satisfactory system of accumulator tramways, has been the 
want of a siiLtable storage cell. If this were only provided, we 
have been told, then the electrical motor-car would know no 
rival, seeing that it would be free from all the objectionable 
noise and smell incidental to petroleum automobiles It is, 
therefore, most earnestly to be hoped that the new Edison cell 
will do all that is claimed for it. 

The cell is an entirely new departure in storage batteries, the 
materials used in its construction being iron and nickel oxide 
The active material of the negative plate of the cell consists of 
iron, that of the positive plate of a superoxide of nickel believed 
to have the formula NiOg. Thus the iron corresponds to the 
spongy lead and the oxide of nickel to the lead peroxide of a 
lead accumulator The electrolyte used is an aqueous solution 
containing about 20 per cent, by weight of caustic potash. The 
£. M F. of this combinaiion—iron, potassium hydrate, nickel 
superoxidc—la about I 5 volts when fully charged and falls to 
about I 15 at the end of the useful discharge. At the end of 
the discharge the iron is oxidised and the nickel oxide reduced ; 
the charging process carries back the oxygen through the 
tash solution from the iron to the nickel plate, the energy 
ing thus stored in ihe reduced iron, which, ttiough unaffected 
by the solution m ordinary circumstances, is reoxidised when 
the cell 15 allowed to discharge The solution, therefore, does 



THE EDISON" TO RAGE CELL 

CONSIDERABLE interest was aroused a short time ago by 


lary battery. As was only to be expected of a rumour, 
circulated mainly by the lay Press and dealin 


secondary battery. 

mainly by the lay Press and dealing with one of Mr. 
Edison's inventions, it was said that the new cell was going to 
revolutionise entirely the electrical storage of energy and to 
throw open to the undisputed control of the electrical engineer 
the muen-denred Reid of motor-car work Fortunately, in this 
case, even if rumour has been somewhat extravagant, it has not 
been without foundation, Mr, Edison has in reality invented a 
new storage cell which is novel in principle and full of promise 
A full descii 4 >tion of the invention was given by Dr, A E 
Kennelly at the annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers on May 21, and we are able, from a re- 

E nnt of this paper which appeared m the Ehcirkal R(vhw of 
few York (May 25), to obtain data for a preliminary considera¬ 
tion of the ments of the cell 

Mr. Edison—like many other inventors, only with more 
success than is met with ty moat—set out with the object of 
devising a cell which should possess the following merits — 

acity 
and 

^ ^ _ _ _ _ . and 

(5) inexp 

It will be best first to describe the solution that Mr. 
Edison has offered, and then to examine, as far as is possible 
from the information aviiloblet to how gi«at a degree the above 
reqmremeniB are satisRed. The problem thus clearly stated by 

NO. 


aevising a cell wnicn should possess the following merits 
(l) Absence of deterioraLion by work, (2) large storage capac 
per umt of mass, (3) capability of being rapidly charged a 
aiichaiged, (4) ability to withstand careless treatment, a 
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Fir I.—(rri(i>i and BrlqiieUei, Ediion Slora^e Bmiery. (From 
Electro i hentiit anti Metallurgut ) 


not apparently enter at all into the chemical acbon which takes 
place, but only serves as a vehicle for transporting oxygen from 
the one plate to the other, this is of considerable advantage, as 
It allows a minimum of solution to be employed. 

The mechanical construction of the two plates is identical, 
the only difference between them being in the active material 
used. The plates are made of comparatively thin sheets of 
steel (a little more than o 5 mm. thick), out of which rectangular 
holes or "windows” are stamped. In the plates exhibited 
there were three rows of eight such windows, tnesc holes occu¬ 
pying, of course, by far the greater proportion of the area, the 
steel framework being merely sufficient for strength and rigidity. 
Into these holes arc Rttcd small nickel-plated steel boxes con¬ 
taining the active material Jn the form of closely consolidated 
briquettes. These boxes are somewhat thicker than the grid, 
being about 2‘5 mm. thick in the Rmshed plate, and arc perfor¬ 
ated, back and fictnt, with numerous small holes to allow access 
of the electrol^^te to the active malonal The general appear¬ 
ance of the grid and briquettes can be seen from Fig. 1. 

The posluve briquettes are made by mixing a Rnely divided 
compound of iron with a nearly equal volume of thm Rakes of 
grapnite, the graphite being added to increase the conductivity 
of the briquettes. The mixture is pressed in a mould under an 
hydraulic pressure of about two tons per square inch. The 
surface area of each lace of the briquette is about 3 inches by 
^ inch. The negative briquettes are made in a precisely similar 
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way, only a coinpound of nickel is used in place of the com¬ 
pound of iron The method by which these compounds are 
obtained and their consUiulion was not described in Dr 
Kennelly's paper, but from the patent specification it appears 
that the compound of iron used is the monosulphide, FeSj which 
IS formed after being made up into the bru^ueltea by electrolytic 
oxidation in a solution of potassium hydroxide. The superoxide 
of nickel is prepared in the same manner by electrolytic oxida¬ 
tion of the ordinary hydrated oxide of the metal. Cobalt, it 
IS said, can be used instead, but is more expensive Hie 
briquettes of active material are placed in the little mckel- 
plaied steel boxes, a cover is put on, and the boxes are then 
inserted in the *' windows ” of the grid The assembled plate 
15 then subiected in an hydraulic press to a pressure of about 
100 tons [about I or 1 j tons per square inch), thus lightly 
closing the boxes and, by bending their sides over the edges of 
the recesses in the grid, fixing them firmly in position and 
making the whole into a rigid plate The plates are separated, 
positive from negative, by thin perforated sheets of hard rubber, 
and are placed in a steel box which is filled up with the potash 
solution. The cell is then charged by pasvsing current through 
it from the nickel to the iron plate, thus oxidising the nickel 
compound to superoxide of nickel and reducing the iron com¬ 
pound to spongy metallic iron 

It is obviously impossible to say at present how far this cell 
will satisfy the flve conditions already stated With regard to 
the first and the last, for example, no data are as yet available 
The first is naturally one of the most important considerations, 
since It IS necessary not merely that the cell should have a long 
life, but that it should not deteriorate too much even when sub¬ 
jected to somewhat careless treatment, as it is certain to be if it 
come into at all general use for motor-cars Certain experiments 
which were quoted by Dr. Kennelly lead, however, to the hope 
that the cell will not be found wanting in this respect Thus it 


giving five hours’ discharge at 42*5 amperes, thus having a capa¬ 
city of 213 ampere-hours, or watt-noun. It has, therefore, 
a capacity of 10 watt-hours per lb. (22 per kilogramme), a figure 
somewhat lower than that given by Dr Kennelly in the body of hii 
pper. In an article on accumulators which appeared recently 
in the Efeciro-Chemist and Metallurgist (May I901, p. 116), 
Mr. J. H. West gives a carefully calculated table of the capa¬ 
cities of all the principal accumulators exhibited at the Pans 
Exhibition or which took part in the Automobile Club compe¬ 
tition of 1899. We can take from this table the figures relating 
to accumulators having a capacity of 200 ampere-hours and dis¬ 
charging in five hours, which are exactly comparable, therefore, 
with the Edison cell, the discharge curve of which is given in 
Fig, 2, Calculating from these data we get the results given in 
the accompanying table, there are 19 celts included 10 Mr. 
West’s list, but as some of these are heavy cells intended for 
stationary work, a mean result has been worked out in which 
the heavier cells are neglected as well as a mean for the whole 
number 

Table, 


Cell 


Energy slored 


Wnti-huurs 
per kilo¬ 
gramme 


^ Wati'houri 
I per pound 


Mean of all cells in Mr West’s table 
Mean of lighter cells ,, ,, 

Lightest cell (Shernn) ,, ,, 

Edison’s cell, from curve 

,, ,, Dr. Kennelly's figures . 


7 

13 

26 

22 

31 


3 

6 

12 

10 

14 



Ffc 3 —Curve of discharge of Edison cell weighing 35 pounds 


WHS stated that the battery would stand without injury, not only | 
being completely run down, but even being afterwards charged 
in the wrong direction Mr. Edison also states that the nickel ' 
plate can be remoxed from the cell and dried in the air for a | 
week without being injured, and if charged when thus removed j 
will not appreciably lose its charge. The iron plate, if similarly | 
treated, will lose its charge by the slow oxidation of the spongy 
iron, but will not be in any way permanently injured I 

Perhaps the consideration that appeals most directly to motor- | 
car users is lightness, or large storage capacity per unit weight ‘ 
In this respect the cell compares very favourably with lead I 
accumulators According to Dr Kennelly the storage capacity 
of the modern lead accumulator is from 4 to 6 wall hours per lb., 
or from 9 to 13 watt-hours per kilogramme, whereas the Edison 
cell IS said to have a capacity of 14 watt hours per lb (31 watt 
hours per kilogramme). It will be interesting to examine these 
figures a little more closely to see whether this claim to an in¬ 
creased storage capacity of about 3^ limes is in reality justified 
We reproduce in Fig 2 a discharge curve for an Edison cell 
weighing 25lbs , discharging nt 42 S amperes for six hours It 
will be seen that after five hours' discharge ihe voltage drops 
from I 45 to 1 o volt; although it may be possible to obtain the 
leinaining hour’s discharge without injury to the cell, yet it is 
very questionable whether this extra energy at so low a voltage 
as o 5 volt would be found useful in practice We are quite 
justified m saying, therefore, that this cell is only capable of 


As the figures given by Mr. West only 
refer to ampere-hours, we have assumed 
in calculating the table that the mean 
voltage during discharge is 1 85 volts, a 
somewhat low esLimate, and one therefore 
favouring the Edison cell in the above 
comparison. It will be seen from this 
table that the Edison cell when compared 
with the lightest lead accumulator obtain¬ 
able IS by no means so pre-eminent as 
regards energy capacity per unit weight. 
The Shernn cell, it may be remarked, 
came very successfully through the Auto¬ 
mobile Club’s competition, being the only 
one which did not fall below the specified 
voltage more than three times during the 
trials Although the figures given above 
may seem to militate against the claims 
advanced in favour of the new battery, it 
must be remembered that high storage capacity is not the only 
advantage that it is said to possess; even if it were no better 
than lead cell!) in this respect, if it proves superior to them m 
the other four conditions it will be a great advance Also it 
must not be forgotten that the cell is quite new and that no 
doubt great improvement may be looked for when it is produced 
in large quantities 
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THE BIOLOGY OF MOUNT SHASTA. 

'VIIE results of a biological survey of Mount Shasta, Cali- 
^ forma, are contained in a Bulletin ^ recently received 
This publication of 169 pages, with forty-six text illuBLrations 
and n^ve heliutype plates, is a worthy successor to its fore¬ 
runners, now so well known, and in every respect equal to the 
best of them. 

It IS the result of an investigation by the Biological Division 
of the U S Department of Agriculture under Dr. C Hart 
Mernam, chief of the Biological Survey, which was decided 
upon in 1898, after the completion of the exploration of 
southern, middle, and north-east portions of the vast Cali¬ 
fornian area The great altitude of the mountain (14,450 feet), 
and Its position between the Sierra Nevada and the Cascades of 

1 " North American Fauna," No 16 US DeparlmcDt of Agnculiurci 
Washington Government Fnnlmg Office, 1B99) 
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Oregon, invest it with an exceptional interest, in relation to the 
question of the probable limitalions in distribution of the 
animals and plants peculiar to these ; and in the end the unex¬ 
pected result has been obtained that, although the gap between 
the Shasta and the Cascades is far less than between it and the 
Sierra Range, and while plants and animals representative of 
both ranges are present upon it, Lhe Sierra species are pre¬ 
dominant 

In the course of the expedition names were gi\en to newly- 
discovered peaks and canyons, and at points m the ascent 
favourable for work and observation individual members of the 
expLorinc party were left encamped, m one case for a period 
of well-nigh a couple of months. The net result biologically 
has been the discovery of five new species of plants, eight of 
mammals, 

The Report opens with a description of the general features 
of the mountain ; and its glaciers, basins, canyons, streams, 
slopes, timber-lines, and otner natural features, are in lurn 
dealt with in an amply and beautifully illustratea manner 

There then follows a systematic report upon the forest trees 
and a description of the life zones above 550Q feet, that being 
the altitude of limitation of the " transition zone ” of the 
mountain, the facies of which are those of the surrounding 
country. The fauna and flora of this arc given, and Lhe super¬ 
posed neighls are next dealt with under zones as follows the 
Canadian zone, of 2000 feet, which is defined as a " continuous 
forest of stalely trees ” ; the Hudsoman, also of 2000, the 
highest of the timber-belts, characterised by the presence uf but 
two species of trees—a hemlock and a while-bark pine , and 
lhe Alpine zone, or that occupying the interval between the 
timbcr-line and ujmer limit of plant growth 

The fauna and flora of each of these are in turn given m full 
in the form uf classified lists of species Then follows a dis¬ 
cussion, with compirison, of the boreal flora and fauna uf 
Shasta and the Sierra and Cascades, again with classificalory 
lists, and of the surrounding gaps and rivers, regarded as 
barriers to boreal species The greater part of the Report which 
remains consists of a systematic list of the mammals and birds 
of the area, arranged in order of classification, with full diagnoses 
and measurements, and " remarks ” which embody interesting 
observations on the habits of more especially the burrowing 
animals. There follows a chapter on the distribution of the 
Shasta plants. Concerning the zoological synonymy, many who 
are familiar with Dr Mernam’s work will be prepared for sub 
species and what wc in Europe are apt to regard as splitting. 
In this Report there is little of it, and when the richness of 
the materials which Dr Merriam and his contemporaries 
usually command is borne in mind, criticism of this order were 
best left in abeyance In the course of the strictly zoological 
portion of the Report several new text illustrations are introduced, 
and any more fife-like and fascinating than those of the Rock 
Cony {Ochoiona [La^of/iys]), the Mink and Marten, 

or among the birds, of the Red Tail and the Clark Crow it 
would be difficult to imagine. 

Shasta is characterised by nothing better than Us scanty 
moisture, and the eflect of this on the plant population and zonal 
distribution is fully discussed We have nought but the highest 
praise for this Report iL fills us with envy and arouses feelings 
of mute admiration for the enterpnse of Dr Merriam and his 
co-workers in the field It is worthy the nation that will levy 
a tax to aid in the foundation and maintenance of a university, 
and where wealth, long lavished on scientific exploration of 
the land ottheir birth, 19 now bringing Us reward of commercial 
prosperity 


T//E NADIR OF TEMPERATURE AND 
ALLIED PROBLEMS.^ 

r)ETAILS are given in this paper which have led to the 
following results ■— 

The helium thermometer which records 20“'5 absolute as the 
boiling point of hydrogen, ^ives as the melting point 16“ abso¬ 
lute This value does not difler greatly from the value previously 


Frapertiei of Liquid and Solid Hydrogen (a) SeparEttion 
free Hydroi^en and other GaacJi from Air. (3) Elec Inc Hesiiiance 
incrniomoiry at iho Boilinj Point of Hydrogen (4) Experimenli on the 
quefaction of Helluni at the Melting Point of Hydrogen (5) Pyro- 
icctTicity, Phosphoreicence, &c. The Uakermn Lecture delivered nt the 
Uoyal Soaety on June ij, by Prof James Uewar, K R S 
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deduced from the use of hydrogen gas thermometers, viz , 
16“ 7. The lowest temperature recorded by gas ihermomeiry 
15 14'' 5, but with more complete isolation and a lower pressure 
of exhaustion, U will be possible to reach about 13“ absolute, 
which is the lowest temperature that can be commanded by the 
use of solid hydrogen. Until the experiments arc repeated with 
a helium gas thermometer filled at different pressures, with the 
gas previously purified by cooling to the lowest temperature 
that can be reached by the use of solid hydrogen, no more 
accurate values can be deduced 

The latent heat of liquid hydrogen about the boiling point as 
deduced from the vapour pressures and helium-thermometer 
temperatures is about 200 units, and the latent heat of solid 
hydrogen is about 16 units 

The order of the specific heat of liquid hydrogen has been 
determined by observing the percentage of liquid that has lo be 
quickly evaporated under exhaustion in order to reduce the tem¬ 
perature to the melting point of liydrogen, the vacuum vessel in 
which the experiment is made being immersed in liquid air It 
was found that in the case of hydrogen the "amount that had to 
be evaporated was 15 per cent This value, along with the 
latent heat of evaporation, gives an average specific heat of the 
liquid between freezing and boiling point of about 6 When 
liquid nitrogen was similarly treated f^or comparison, the result¬ 
ing specific heat of the liquid came out 0^43 or about 6 per atom 
Hydrogen therefore follows the law of Diilong and Petit, and 
has the greatest specific heat of any known substance 

The same fine tube used m water, liquid air, and liquid 
hydrogen gave respectively the capillary ascents of 15 5 » 2 and 
5 5 divisions The relative surface tension of water, liquid air 
and liquid hydrogen are therefore m the proportion of 15 5, 2, 
04. In other words, the surface tension of hydrogen at its 
boiling point is about one-fifth that of liquid air under similar 
conditions It does not exceed one thirty-fifth part the surface 
tension of water at the ordinary temperature. 

The refractive index of liquid hydrogen determined by 
measuring the relative diflerence of focus for a parallel beam 
of light sent through a spherical vacuum vessel filled in succes¬ 
sion with water, liquid oxygen and liquid hydrogen, gave the 
value I 12 The theoretical value of the liquid refractive index 
IS I II at the boiling point of the liquid This result is 
sufficient to show that hydrogen, like oxygen and nitrogen in 
the liquid condition, has a refractivity in accordance with 
theory 

Free hydrogen, helium and neon ha\e been separated from 
air by two methods The one depends on the use of liquid 
hydrogen to bod the dissolved gases out of air kept at a tem¬ 
perature near the melting ]X)int of nitrogen', the other on a 
simple arrangement for keeping the more volatile gases from 
getting into snliUion after separation by partial exhaustion Py 
the latter mode of working something like l/34CX)oth of the 
volume of the air liquefied appears as uncondensed gas The 
latter method is only a qualitative one for the recognition and 
separation of a part of the hydrogen in air In a former paper 
on the ** Liquefaction of Air and the Detection of Impurities " 
{C/iem. S<f£ Proc , 1897), it was shown that 100 c c of liquid 
air could dissolve 20 c c of hydrogen at the same temperature. 
The crude gas separated from air by the second method gave on 
analysis—hydrogen 32 5 per cent , nitrogen 8 per cent., helium, 
neon, &c , 60 per cent After removing the hydrogen and 
nitrogen the neon can be solidified by cooling in liquid hydrogen 
and the more volatile portions separated. 

There exists in air a gaseous material that may be separated 
without the liquefaction of the air. For this purpose air has to 
be sucked through a spiral tube filled with glass wool immersed in 
liquid air After a considerable quantity of air has been pa<^ed, 
the spiral is exhausted at the low temperature of the liouid air 
bath The spiral tube is now removed and .dlowed to heat up 
to the ordinary temperature, and the condensed gas taken out 
by the pump. After purification by spectroscopic fractionation, 
the gas filled into vacuum lubes gives the chief lines of xenon 
The spectroscopic examination uf the material will be dealt 
with in a separate paper by Prof Liveing and myself A 
similar experiment made with liquid air kept under exhaustion, 
the air current allowed to circulate being under a pressure 
less than the saturation pressure of the liqiud to prevent 
liquefaction, resulted in crypton being deposited along with the 
xenon 

A study of fifteen electric re^^istance thermometers as far as 
Lhe boiling point of hydrogen has been made, and the results 
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reduced by the Callendar and Dickson methods. A table was 
given showing the results for se\cn ihernioinelers, viz., two 
of platinum, one of gold, silver, copper and iron, and one of 
platinum‘ihodium alloy. 

It IS noted that the lowest boiling point for hydrogen was given 
by the gold thermometer Next to it came one of the platinum 
thermometers, and then silver, while copper and the iron difler 
from the gold value by 26 and 32 degrees respectively. The 
gold thermometer would make the boiling point 2j“ 5 instead of 
the 20“ 5 given by the gas thermometer Then the reduction 
of temperature under exhaustion amounts to only 1° instead of 4° 
as given by the gas thermometer The extraordinary reduction in 
resistance of some of the metals at the boiling point of hydrogen 
IS very remarkalde. Thus copper has only i/i05th, gold i/30ih, 
platinum i/jSth to l/l7th, silver l/24th the resistance at melt¬ 
ing ice, whereas iron is only reduced to i/8th part of the same 
initinl resistance The real law correlating electric resistance 
and temperature within the limits we are considering is unknown, 
and no thermometer of this kind can be relied on for giving 
accurate ten^cratures up to and below the boiling point of 
hydrogen. The curves are discussed in the paper, and I am 
indebted to Mr J H D Dickson and Mr J E. Petavel for help 
in this part of the work 

Helium separated from the gas of the King's Well, Bath, and 
purified by passing through a U-tiibe immersed in liquidhydrogen, 
was filled directly into the ordinary form ofCailletet gas receiver 
used with his apparatus and subjected to a pressure of So atmo¬ 
spheres, while a portion of the narrow part of the glass tube was 
immersed in liquid hydrogen On sudden expansion from this 
pressure to atmospheric pressure a mist from the production of 
some solid body was clearly visible After several compressions 
and expansions, the end of the tube contained a small amount of 
a solid body that passed directly into ^as when the liquid hydro¬ 
gen was removed and the tube kept in the vapour of hydrogen 
above the liquid On lowering the temperature of the liquid 
hydrogen by exhaustion to Us melting point, which is about 16" 
absolute, and repeating ihe expansions on the gas from which 
the solid had separated oy the previous expansions at the boiling 
point or 20” 5, no nitstwas sah From this it appears the mist 
was caused by some other material than helium, in all proba¬ 
bility neon, and when the latter is removed no mist is Aeen, 
when the gas is expanded from Ho to loo atmospheres, even 
although the tube is surrounded with laolid hydrogen, From 
experiments made on hydrogen that had been similarly purified 
like the helium and used m the same apparatus, it appears a 
mist can be seen in hydrogen (under the same conditions of 
expansion as applied to the helium sample of j^s) when the 
initial temperature of the expanding gas was twice the critical 
temperature, but it was not visible when the initial temperature 
was about two and a half limes the critical temperature. 
This experience applied to interpret the helium experi¬ 
ments would make the critical temperature of the gas under 
9" absolute, 

Olszewski in his experiments expanded helium from about ' 
seven times the critical temperature under a pressure of 
atmospheres If the temperature is calculated from the adia¬ 
batic expansion starting at 21“ absolute, an effective expansion 
of only 20 to 1 would reach 6° 3, and 10 to 1 of 8° 3 It is now 
safe to say, helium has been really cooled to 9“ or lo'" absolute 
without BJiv appearance of liquefaction There is one point, 
however, that must be consiaered, and that is the small re- 
fractmty of helium as compared to hydrogen, which, as Lord 
Rayleigh has shown, is not more than one-fourth the latter gas. 
Now as the liquid refractivities are substantially in the same 
ratio as the gaseous refractivnies in the case of hydrogen and 
oxygen, and the refractive index of liquid hydrogen is about 
I'12, then the value for liquid helium should be about 1*03, 
both taken at their respective boiling points. In other words, 
liquid hebum at Its boiling point would have a refractive index 
of about the same value as liquid hydrogen at its critical point, 
and as a consequence, small drops of liquid helium forming in 
the gas near its cntical point would be far more difficult to see 
than in the case of hydrogen similarly situated. 

The hope of being able to liquefy helium, which would appear 
to have a Milmg point of about 5^ absolute, or one-fourth that 
of liquid hydrogen, 19 dependent on subjecting helium to the 
same process that succeeds with hydrogen ; only instead of using 
liquid air under exhaustion as the primary cooling agent, liquid 
hydrogen under exhaustion must be employed, and the resulting 
liquid collected in vacuum vessels surrounded with liquid hydro- 
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gen. The following table embodies the results of experience 
and theory *— 


Inilinl temperaliire | 

1 linn'll 

1 temperalure 

Cfjtical 

temper.'^iure 

Boiling 

points 

Liquid helium i* 

5 °? 

2 "? 

r? 

Solid hydrogen 

15 

6 

4 

Liquid ,, 

20 1 

S 

5 (He ?) 

Exhausted liquid air 

75 1 

30 

ao (H) 

52“ C 

32s 

130 

86 (All) 

I.ow red heat 

760 

304 

I 9 S (CO,) 


The hrst column gives the initial temperature before con¬ 
tinuous expansion through a regenerator, the second the critical 
point of the gas that can be liquefied under such conditions, and 
the third the boiling point of the resulting liquid It will be 
seen that by the use of liquid or solid hydrogen as a cooling 
agent we ought to be able to liquefy abody navinga critical 
point of about S'* to 8' absolute and boiling point of 
about 4^ or 5° absolute. Then, if liquid helium could be 
produced with the probable boiling point of 5’* absolute this 
substance would not enable us to reach the zero of temperature ; 
another gas must be found that is as much more volatile than 
helium as it is than hydrogen in order to reach within 1^ of the 
zero of temperature. If the helium group comprises a substance 
having the atomic weight 2, or half that of helium, such a gas 
would bring us nearer the desired goal In the meantime the 
production of liquid helium is a dilTicult and expensive enough 
problem to occupy the scientihc world for many a day, 

A number of miscEllaneous observations have Men made in the 
course of this inquiry, among which the following may be men¬ 
tioned Thus the great increase of phosphorescence in the case 
of organic bodies cooled to the boiling point of hydrogen under 
light stimulation is very marked, when compared with the same 
effects, brought about by the use of liquid air. A body like 
sulphide of zinc cooled to 2Z“ absolute and exposed to light 
shows brilliant phosphorescence on the temperature being 
allowed to use Bodies like radium that exhibit self*luminosity 
in the dark, cooled in liquid hydrogen maintain their luminosity 
unimpaired. Photographic action is still active although it is 
reduced to about half tne intensity it bears at the temperature 
of liquid air. Some crystals when placed in liquid hydrogen 
become for a time self-luminous, on account of the high electric 
stimulation brought about by the cooling causing actual electric 
discharges between the crystal molecules. This is very marked 
with some platino-cyanides and nitrate of uranium Even 
cooling such crystals to the temperature of liquid air is suffi¬ 
cient to develop marked electrical and luminous effects. 

Considering that both liquid hydrogen and air are highly 
insulating liquids, the fact of electric discharges taking place 
under such conditions proves that the clectncpotenLial generated 
by the cooling must be very high When the cooled crystal is 
taken out of either liauid and allowed to increase in temperature, 
the luminosity and electric discharges take place again during 
the return to the normal temperature A crystal oT nitrate of 
uranium gets so highly charged electrically that, although Us 
density is 2 6 and (lut of liquid air about 1, it refuses to sink, 
sticking to the side of the vacuum vessel and requiring a marked 
uU on a Bilk thread, to which it ib attached, to displace it. 
uch a crystal rapidly removes cloudiness from liquid air by 
attracting all the suspended particles on to Us surface The 
study ot pyro-electricity at low temperatures will solve some 
very important problems. 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCA TIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 

The Education Bill has been abandoned by the Government 
on account of want of time to consider it adequately during the 
present session A short measure dealing with the difficulties 
which have arisen in connection with the recent judgment as to 
higher elementary schools and evening continuation schools was 
introduced in the House of Commons on Tuesday, and it 19 
hoped that the second reading will be taken early next week 
The measure proposes to empower county or county borough 
councils, or tecnnical instruction committees, to make arrange¬ 
ments with School Boards for the continuation during one year 
of the work to which school funds have been declared to be in¬ 
applicable by the Cockerton judgment Sir Joshua Fitch 
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writes to the Ttmts to point out Ihat this measure is un- 
salisikctory, for it presupposes that a local educational authority 
to supersede the ochool Board is intended to be constituted, 
and meanwhile entrusts the whole responsibility of main¬ 
taining or destroying the higher elementary schools and continu¬ 
ation schools to the county councils, which are not necessarily 
converaant or in sympathy with them. These schools have 
been crealed by the School Boards, and m the case of the I 
higher elementary schools the opportunities they give for scicn- ^ 
tine study and intellectual culture are of the highest value to ' 
national progress. What is required is a shore Act of Paiha- , 
roentjWhich would, /or a year or two longer, leave the manage- | 
ment and development of these schools in their present hands 
and provisionally legalise the needful expenditure from the rates 
This, Sir Joshua Fitch remarks, ** would simply pobtponL 
the controversial parts of the abandoned measure for the maturer ' 
deliberation of next session, would provide a satisfactory escape 
from the present impasse^ and would, it may be hoped, en¬ 
counter very little opposition,” 


giving practical instruction in the use of nautical instruments and 
in marine engineering. A building is being planned which will 
ad'ord accommodation for marine engineering, naval architecture 
and navigation, building construction, joiner's work, and plumb¬ 
ing and metal-plate work, with a lecture theatre and class¬ 
rooms, Practical classes will be conducted in electrical en¬ 
gineering, especially in connection with ships’ lighting The 
top door Will comprise a large room for nautical instrumenis and 
a room for cartography and the exhibition of ehijis’ models, a 
chemical laboratory, a balance room, and a physical laboratory. 
Connected with this floor will be a flat roof on which astro¬ 
nomical observations may be made witli such instruments as are 
used on board ship, and it is probable that a small dome will be 
provided for an equatorial telescope 

Thu piospectus of the mining school at Camborne for the 
session 1900-1901 telU the tale of some useful educational 
work which Is being carried on in Cornwall. The chief point, 
and one for which Mr W Thomas, the mining lecturer. 



Mine Buildings of Cainboii 

Mr J, Pikrpont Morgan has given a sum exceeding 
i,cX)0,ocxx,dollars for the erection of three buddings for a llar\ard 
medical school 

The first annual report of the Midland Agricultural and D.iiry 
Institute has l>tcn received The Institute has absorbed the 
agricultural department of the University College, Nottingham, 
and now provides courses of instruction in agriculture on prac¬ 
tical lines, and calculated to gam the confidence of practical 
Rgnculturifits. The work is earned on in conjunction with the 
county councils of Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire 
(Lindsey) and Nottinghamshire In addition to courses of 
instruction for farmers’sons, the Institute undertakes analyses 
for farmers and conducts experiments of interest to agriculturist 
at selected centres in the counties namecL In a small way its 
work is similar to that of an agricultural college and experiment 
station in the United States, and every assistance should be 
given to enable the work to be extended. 

Thr Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
is making arrangements at the Poplar Technical Institute for 
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Minmg Si-hool, Cornwall 

deserves great credit, is the existence of a school mine , lhai is 
lo say, the school is the owner of a liii mine which is worked 
for educational purposes Instead of being l.iiight solely by 
lecture"-, diagrams and models, the bludcnt has to work below 
ground under Ihc guidance of competent instructors The 
school IS further equipped with good chciiiical and assaying 
Uljoratonea and a special room for teaching the useful Cornish 
art of “ vanning,” besides having a large and airy drawing 
office, a library and a museuin Camborne is close to Dolcoath 
and other large tin mines, so the student is not confined to ihe 
school mine for the purposes of instruction The fault of ihe 
school lies in the fact of many of the lectures being delivered in 
the evening Admitting the desirability and necessity of 
evening classes for young miners who are at work during the 
day. It seems hard upon the outside 'student, who is ready to 
ay full fees, that he should be made to attend lectures /rom 
p.m. to 9 p m , and even later. In the interests of the school 
this should be changed, even if it nccessitatus two sets of 
lectures The accompanying illustration shows the drawing 
office, with the mine offices behind it ; on the right-hand side 
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may be seen the "pit^hcad frame," with the winding pulleys, 
which was erected by the students 

Tilk Technical Education Board of the London County 

Council IS offering facilities for boys who are leaving, or have 

recently left, public elementary schools tn enter upon a course of 
training which will fit them to become gardeners A school of 
radical gardening has been established at the Royal Botanic 
ociety. Regent's Park, and is now attended by some thirty 
boys, most of whom are holding scholarships from the Technical 
Education Board. The boys at this school go through a three- 

years’ course, in which they have a thorough training in prac¬ 

tical gardening and also receive instruction in elementary science 
and botany The scholarships offered by the Board are open to 
boys between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, whose parents are 
resident within the County of London and are in receipt of in¬ 
comes not exceeding 250/. a year. The scholarships provide 
free tuition fur three years at the School of Practical Gardening, 
and also a maintenance grant rising from 20/ a year to 25/ a 
year There is no examination for these scholarships, but 
parents are required to sign a declaration to the effect that 
they intend their sons to become practical gardeners Full 
particulars of these scholarships, ingelher with aimlication 
forms, may be obtained from the secretary of the Technical 
Education Board, 116 St. Marlin’s I.ane, WC Application 
should be made not later than Monday, July 15 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

Autiakii iUr Phviik^ June — On the parameters in the 
hysicB of crystals and on directed magnitudes of higher order, 
y W. Voigt.—On the change of the conductivity of salt 
solutions m liquid sulphur dioxide with temperature up to the 
critical point Electrolytic conductivity in gases and vapours. 
The absorption spectra of solutions with iodine salts, uy A 
Hagenbach Various alkaline salts, chiefly iodides, were dis¬ 
solved in dry liquid sulphur dioxide and the conductivities 
measured at temperatures up to and just above the critical 
point, These salt solutions behave as electrolytes, even up to 
the critical point, The fact that polarisation occurs, shows that 
the electricity is conducted m the solution by means of 10ns 
The temperature coefficients are negative between the limits of 
the experiments (from 20'’ to 160" C ), with the exception of 
potassium iodide, which shows a maximum of conductivity at 
about 90''. In ihe conductivity curves Ihe critical temj>erature 
IS clearly shown, although there is no absolute discontinuity at 
this point, Some interesting observations were made an the 
state of the dissolved solid when the liquid was just above the 
critical point, as after the meniscus had vanished the resistance 
of the vapour differed according as the electrodes were m the 
upper or lower portion of the tube, this difference disappearing 
immediately on shaking the lube —On the second law of 
thermodynamics, by N Schiller,—The thermodynamics of 
saturated solutions, by N. Schiller —On an improved method 
for the preparation of photographic plates sensitive to the ultra¬ 
violet rays, by V Schumann A detailed description of the 
methods of preparing the emulsion, coaling and drying the 
plates, exposure and development An example is given show¬ 
ing the increased length of spectrum obtained with these plates 
as compared with an ordinary dry plate —On a mechanical 
representation of the electrical and magnetic phenomena in 
bodies at rest, by L (iraeiz—On changes of weight during 
chemical and physical changes, by A Heydweiller Various 
chemical reactions were earned out in closed vessels, and in 
certain cases slight changes in weight were observed which, in 
the opinion of the author, were outside the range of possible 
experimental error —Researches on electrical discharge in 
rarefied gases, by W. Wicn.—Experiments on the influence of 
capillarity on the velocity of outflow of liquids, by C Christian¬ 
sen —Communication to the knowledge of the physical 
properties of silver mirrors, by C Grimm A study of the 
electrical resistance of thin silver mirrors under \arying 
conditions of temperature, light, degree of polish, &c.—On a 
new experiment in dynamics, by V. v. Niesiolowski-Gawin.— 
On the behaviour of liquid dielectrics on the passage of an 
electric current, by E v. Schweidicr —Stroboscopic methods 
for the determination of the frequency of alteination and lag of 
a motor, by G. Beniachke, 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

LONDON 

Royal Society, June 6 —“ On the Elastic Equilibrium of 
Circular Cylinders under Certain Practical Systems of Load.’* 
By L N G Filon, M A , B Sc , Research Student of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Fellow of University College, London ; 
1851 Exhibition Science Research Scholar Communicated by 
Prof Ewing, F.R S • 

The paper applies the equations of elasticity to the investiga¬ 
tion of problems connected with the circular cylinder. The 
solutions are symmetrical about the axis of the cylinder, and 
are obtained as infinite aeries involving circular and Bessel’s 
functions 

The three problems treated of are as follows — 

In the first a cylinder under pull is considered, the pull not 
being applied by a uniform distribution of tension across the 
plane ends, but by a given distribution of axial shear over two 
zones or rings towards the ends of ihe cylinder. 

This corresponds to conditions which frequently occur in 
tensile tests, namely, when the piece is gripped by means of 
projecting collars, the pull being in this case transmitted from 
the collar to the body of the cylinder by a system of axial 
shears 

It IS found that the stress is greatest at the points where the 
shear is discontinuous, i e at the ends of the collar in a prac¬ 
tical case At these points it is theoretically infinite. For a 
short cylinder the tensile stress varies a great deal over the 
cross section and the distortion of the latter is large 

The second problem is that of a short cylinder compressed 
longitudinally between two rough rigid planes, in such a manner 
that the ends are not allowed to expand It illustrates the 
crushing of blocks of cement or stone l^etween iron planes or 
sheels of millboard. 

The grealeiit stress occurs at the perimeter of the plane ends 
and the ** strength ” is le^s than two-thirds of the strength under 
uniform compression This result apparently contradicts the 
fact that the strength of stone or cement, when tested between 
lead plates, which allow of expansion, is very much less than 
when tested between millboards ; but if we lake into account 
the consideration suggested by Unwin (“Testing of Materials of 
Construction," p, 419) and corroborated by Prof, Ewing, that 
lead, which flows easily, may not merely allow, but /orie the 
expansion of ilie ends of the block, then Jtis shown that in tests 
between lead plates the strength may be much less than between 
millboards; moreover, such tests are indeterminate. The mill¬ 
board test should give consistent results, though really intro¬ 
ducing too large a factor of safely. The change in the form of 
the fracture noticed by Unwin is also confirmed by theory 

The third problem is that of the torsion of a bar in which the 
stress is applied, not by cross-radial shears over the flat ends, 
as the ordinary theory of torsion assumes, but by transverse 
shears over the curved surface This corresponds to the case of 
a shaft or axle twisted by a frictional couple. 

It IS shown that the points of danger are those where the 
applied shear changes discontinuously At a distance from 
these the solution rapidly degenerates into the ordinary type 

Physical Society, June 28.—Prof Everett, F R S , vice- 
president, in the chair —A paper on the effect of a high frequency 
oscillatory field on elect neat resistance was read by Mr S A. F 
While The object of this paper is to discover if the action of 
light upon the electrical resistance of selenium can be imitated 
by using high frequency electrical oscillations It is found that 
such oscillations permanently increase the resistance of selenium 
The effect of a rise of temperature is to increase the resistance 
of a piece of low resistance and decrease the resistance of a piece 
of high resistance The effects of the field in a piece of high 
resistance can be reversed by exposure to light or by reheating 
and subsequent cooling In the case of tellurium a high fre¬ 
quency field temporarily decreases the resistance, as also does a 
rise in temperature. Repeated healing and cooling of a piece 
of tellurium permanently increases its resistance. It seems pro 
bablc that all of the effects are due to nse of temperature 
caused by minute sparks within the mass. The rise in resist¬ 
ance by alternate heating and cooling may be due to the for¬ 
mation of tellurides with the metal of the electrodes. The large 
negative temperature effect of tellurium suggests that it might be 
usefully employed in the detection of heat radiation. The 
chairman expressed his interest in the paper and drew attention 
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to the very rapid action of light upon aelenium Prof Adims 
said that as the effects here noticed were not so rapid as in the 
case of light they were probablv due to change in lemperature 
Prof. Bose said he had tried me effect of Hertzian radiation 
upon thm layers of various metals and found an increase of 
realstance in the case of selenium and a decrease in the case of 
tellurium, The effect of radiation is confined to a few layers on 
the surface of the conductor, but it appears that it is of the same 
nature in continuous solids as in coherers —A paper by Mr. 

E C. C. Baly and Dr. H. W. Syers on the spectrum of 
cyanogen was read by Mr. Baly. The authors have been able 
to obtain the spectrum of cyanogen by allowing the pure gas to 
Row through a vacuum tube ana observing from the end of the 
tube. This is necessary on account of the brown deposit of 
paracyanogen, which renders observation in the ordinary way 
impossible The spectrum obtained differs from the flame spec 
trum, and consists of a senes of equidistant Rulings through the 
whole of the red and yellow somewhat recalling those of the 
positive band spectrum of nitrogen The experiments prove 
that (l) the swan spectrum is not produced by a carbon com¬ 
pound which does not contain oxygen ; (2) the swan spectrum 
IS that of an oxide of carbon, as it is only produced by carbon 
monoxide ; and as this spectrum is changed at once into the 
carbon oxide spectrum by admission of oxygen or by intense 
electnc discharge, and, further, as the carbon oxide spectrum is 
invariably given by carbon dioxide, there can be no doubt that 
(j) the swan spectrum is that of carbon monoxide and the 
carbon oxide spectrum that of carbon dioxide Mr Gaster ^id 
that this paper miglil throw light on the discussion of the arc 
where cyanogen, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide are 
present The presence of cyanogen might be able to explain 
the hissing of ttic arc —The Societ) then adjourned until next 
October 

Royal ABtronomical Society, June 14 —Mr E B 
Knobel, vice-president, in the chair —The secretary read the 
observations of the great comet of 1901, made at the Royal 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hope The comet was first geen 
on April 24 by Mr Hills, of C^ueenstown, Cape Colony, and 
rapidly became a very brilliant object, with two tails, one con¬ 
spicuously brighter than the other ; the fainter tail was, however, 
considerably the longer Photographs taken at the Cape Ob 
servatory with a portrait lens and with the McClean 24 inch 
telescope were shown, and also a drawing made by Mr Lunt, 
of the same observatory, which showed several smaller tails 
between the two main ones. The elements computed gave a 
parabolic orbit Mr Nevill, of the Durban Observatory, who 
v^a^ present at the meeiing, said he had received a letter from 
whicn It appeared that the comet was seen in Natal the day 
before it was first detected in Cape Colony —Prof. Turner gave 
an account of a paper by Dr (iill on the Oxford photographic 
determinations of stellar parallax, and of his own reply. In the 
discussion which ensued the Astronomer Royal and others called 
attention to the various irregularities to which stellar photographs 
are liable. — Lord Kosse read an account of observations of Nova 
Persei made at the Birr Castle Observatory; further observations 
by Dr Kambaut and Mr Stanley Williams were also read. It 
appeared tl^t periodical fluctuations in the light of the star 
(from about magnitude 4^ to 6) still occur, though there no 
longer seems to any progressive decrease in its light -Mr 
Jew Herschel read his observations made at Cambridge ol 
the Lyrid meteors —Mr Horner read his spectroscopic ob'sciv- 
ations of the sun, made in England about the time of the total 
eclipse that was visible in Sumatra. He recorded an observation 
of a most unusually rapid disappearance of a bright solar promi¬ 
nence—A paper from Prof D P Todd was read, describing a 
mechanical device for giving graduated exposures in pliorograph 
ing the corona. The method was a modification of that of Mr 
Burckhaher, obviating the necessity of using perforated plates — 
A paper, by Dr A VV Roberts, on the light variations of R 
Carmoe, called attention to long and short period variations of a 
'try interesting character 

Zoological Society, June 18 —Prof G B Howes, F K.S , 
vice-president, in the chair.—A communication was read from 
Prof Ray Lankester, F R.b , on ihe new African mammal 
lately discovered by Sir Harry Johnston in the forest on the 
borders of the Congo Free Slate, of which two skulls and a skin 
were CKhibiled. Prof, Lankester fully agreed with Sir Harry 
as to this mammal belonging to a quite new and most remark¬ 
able form allied to the giraffes, but having some relation to the 
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extinct Hclladotherium, and promised for it the generic name 
Okapia, from its native name " Okapi ” The scientific name of 
this mammal would therefore be Okapia johnUoni^ Mr Sclater 
having already given it a specific name based on the pieces of its 
skin previously received. Sir Harry Johnston, who was him 
self present, gave an account of the facts connected with his 
discovery of inis animal Sir Harry also stated that during hia 
last excursion to the north of Mount Elgon he had found large 
herds of a giraffe m this country which appeared to be distinct 
from previously known forms of this mammal in having five 
bony protuberances on the head, four placed m pairs and one 
anterior in the middle line Four examples of this animal were 
now on their way home, and would soon he here to settle ihe 
validity of this presumed new species —The Hon W Roths¬ 
child, M P , exhibited and made remarks upon specimens of a 
mounted male and two unmounted males and a female of the 
rare Abyssinian goat [Capra waUe^ Ruppell), and of a mounted 
male of the Abyssinian wolf [Cants sirnenstSf Rdppell), which 
had been obtained by Captain Powell-CoLton during his recent 
visit to Abyssinia —Mr Oldfield Thomas exhibited a pair of 
antlers which had been sent home by Mr Charles Hose, who 
had obtained them from Central Borneo. They appeared to 
differ from the antlers of all other known deer in being highly 
complicated and many branched, with the upper portion curved 
forward, and the brow tines developed into broad horizontal 
paddle-Iike structures From this character it was proposed to 
term the species Cephas spatiilatus —Mr. R Shelford exhibited 
a senes of lantern slides, exemplifying mimicry amongst Bornean 
insects, especially amongst the Longicorn division of the Coleop- 
Lera —A communication was read from Mr J. E S Moore con¬ 
taining an account of his recent researches on the mollusca of 
the grc.4t African Lakes —A communication from Captain H N 
Dunn contained field notes on eight species of antclopjs, spcci 
mens of which he had met with during his recent sojourn on the 
White Nile in connection with the "Sudd” expedition—A 
communication was read Irom Dr R Bowdler Sharpe on the 
birds collected by Dr Donaldson Smith during the early part 
of 1S89 in Northern Somaliland. Specimens of 103 species 
were contained in the collection —A communication from M 
Constantin Saturnin contained a description of a new species 
of hedgehog from Transcaucasia, proposed to be named Erinauui 
Lalli{om To this was added a revision of the species of the 
genus Erinaceus of the Russian Emidrc -A communication 
was also read from Mr J Lewis Bonhote on the evolution of 
pattern on birds’ feathers, in which it was attempted to show 
how all the various patterns on the feathers had been derived 
from a common origin, and were passing or had passed through 
a dchnile senes of stages before reaching the shapes in which 
they were found.—Mr J Cosmo Melvill read the first part of 
a paper prepared by himself and Mr. Robert Standen, entitled 
" riic MolUihca of the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Oman and the 
Arabian Sea, as evidenced mainly through the collections made 
by Mr F W. Townsend, of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Service, 1893-1900 ” The area embraced was determined by an 
imaginary line (lor which reasons were given' drawn obliquely 
from Cape Ras El Had, below Maskat (lat. 22“ 50' N ), and 
Panjim, India (lat 16°) This was the first atteinpL towards a 
complete catalogue of the mollusca of this region, between 91x7 
and 1000 species being named, of which more than one-ihird 
were of very restricted distribution. 

Mmeralogical Society, June 18 —Dr Hugo Midler, vice 
president, in the chair —Mr Alfred llarkcr gave a simple 
proof of the anharmonic ratio of four faces in a zone —Mr 
William Barlow, in continuation of his work on the partiiinning 
of space on the principles of closest packing, exhibited models 
which presented accuraieJy the symmetry displayed by potassiimi- 
alum The sy'mmetry of various tetartohedral minerals was 
also explained by the twist which must be given to certain 
groups of atoms in order td make the packing as close as possible 
—Mr Herbert Smith, in continuation of an examination of 
crystals of calaverite, showed by mean? uf a gnomomc projection 
the extremely intricate character of the crystals The general 
form suggests monoclinic symmetry, and a well developed face 
perpendicular to the prism edge freijuently occurs ; out the 
symbols which on this supposition muj^t be assigned to the fates 
are, with few exceptions, very complicated The majority of the 
faces lie on a lattice with tncfinic symmetr), and of the remain¬ 
der the majority he on another lattice inconsistent with the 
former.—Mr. G T. Prior pointed out the isomorphous 
I relations beCwe^ sulphates and orthophosphates as exhibited 
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in a group of rhnmbohedral minerals, including hamlinite, 
AIPO4 SrHPO.. AUOH)fl ; floiencite. AlPO^ CePCJj. AlB(OH)a ; 
beudantite, PbS04 Fe2(OH)(] j avanbcrgite, 

AIPO4 SrSOj AyOH)o; 
alunite, AISO4KSO4 AIa(OFl)a ; and jaroaite, 

re'"S04KS04.Fea(0H)fl 

Similar reUuons arc also shown by the isomorphous pairs, 
monazite, CePOi, and crocoile, PbCr04; fergusonite, YNb04, 
and Bcheelite, CaW04; herderite, CaFBeP04. and caracolUe, 
NaCl.PbSO. (?); pharmacolUe, CaHP04 2H2O, and gypsum, 
CBSO4.2H2O 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, June 24 —M. Fouqu^ m the 
chair —Chemical equilibria Reactions of two bases added 
simultaneously to phosphoric acid, by M. Berthelot The author 
has studied the distnbution of the bases between the precipitate 
and solution obtained when sodium hydroxide and calcium (or 
barium) hydroxide arc added to a solution of phosphoric acid 
A considerable proportion of the sodium is in every case found 
to be contained in the precipitate.—On acetylometallic radicles, 
by M Berthelot The composition of the metallic derivatives 
of acetylene recently described by M Chavastelon is shown to be 
capable of being represented in accordance with the views 
formerly expressed by the author as to the presence of acetylo- 
meiallic radicles in such compounds —Synthesis of a colouring 
matter derived from diphenylenephenylmethane, by MM. A. 
Haller and A. Guyot. Crystal violet is converted by a senes 
of reactions into the leucobase hexamethyltnamidophenylfluorene 
which, when oxidised with lead peroxide, yields duorene blue, 
Ci5H„N,Cl +2411,0. This colouring matter has a bluer tint 
than crystal violet, but does not differ essentially from the 
latter as regards its tinctorial properties.—A simple and trust- 
worthy apparatus, capable of easy and rapid application, for 
facilitating exii>tence and work in irrespirahle atmospheres 
contaminated with deleterious gases, by MM. A Chauveau 
and J. Tissot. The essential feature of the apparatus is an 
arrangement for the separation of the currents of inspired and 
expired air —On globular lightning, by M, J. Violle An in¬ 
stance of globular lightning was observed towards the end of 
a storm on June 9 last —Action of an oxide or a metallic 
hydroxide on solutions of the salts of other metals mixed 
basic salts, by M Paul Sabatier. Observations on a recent 
paper by M. Recoura —Third series of observations of 
ihe new star in Perseus, by M H Deslandres (see p. 
240) —On the continuous deformation of surfaces, by M D 
Th. Egorov Remarks on a recent communication by M 
Tzitzeica.—Theory of linear groups in an arbitrary region of 
rationality, by M L E Dickson —On the integration of the 
equation /**«; = o, by M S. Zaremba —Chemical reactions 

in dissolved or gaseous systems Vapour tension \ Avogadro's 
hypothesis, by M ^onaot A continuation of previous papers 
on the subject, which is treated mathematically.—Capillary 
constants of organic liquids, by MM Ph. A Guye and A Baud 
The results described show that oximes and urethanes resemble 
alcohols, acids, ketones, &c., in being polymerised in the liquid 
^ate The group of urethanes is remarkable in that the degree 
of polymerisation tnenases with the molecular weight —On the 
prepiaralion of phosphorous oxide, by M A. Besson Fresh 
expenments are cited in proof of the existence of the oxide P^O, 
previously described by the author —On the action of solar 
radiations on silver chloride in presence of hydrogen, by M. 
ouniauK. When sealed tubes containing silver chloride and 
ydrogen are exposed to sunlight, metallic silver is formed, and, 
under favourable conditions, the whole of the hydrogen is 
eventually converted into hydrogen chloride —Action of mercunc 
oxide on aqueous solutions of metallic salts, by M A. Mailhe. 
The action of freshly precipitated mercuric oxide on the 
chlondes, nitrates and sulphates of manganese, cadmium, lead 
and iron is desenbed With sulphates no reaction occurs, as a 
a rule, but the chlorides and nitrates are decomposed with the 
formation of mixed basic salts. —Observations on basic salts 
containing several metallic oxides, by M G Andr^ A number 
of complex salts were dcBcnbed by the author some years before 
the recent experiments of MM. Mailhe and Recoura.—Action of 
bases and acids on the salts of amines, by M Albert Colson. 
Former experiments on this subject are continued.—On 
racemic erytnritol, by MM. L Maquenne and Gab Bertrand. 
Onner’s experiments are confirmed and extended. The four 
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theoretically possible stereoisomenc erythritols are now l^nown.^ 
Action of acid chlorides on aldehydes in presence of einc chloride, 
by M. Marcel Descudd. The action of acid chlondes on alde¬ 
hydes IB greatly facilltiited by the presence of a trace of line 
chloride.—Nitrahon of acetylacetic ethers anti their a^d deri¬ 
vatives, by MM L Bouveault and A, Bongert.—On the acidi- 
metne value of perasulphanilic acid, by M. G. Masagl. A 
thermochcmical paper.—On racemism, by MM, T. Minguin and 
E. Gregoire de Bollemont. The properties of a qumber of 
racemic camphor derivatives are compared with those of their 
active constituents —Synthesis of liornnatrocalcite (ulexite), by 
M A. de Schulten. The artificial mineral may be obtained by 
adding calcium chloride to a large excess of cold, saturated 
borax solution, and leaving the mixture at rest for fifteen to 
thirty days.—On the commencement of germination and the 
evolution of sulphur and phosphorus during this period, by 
M. G. Andr^ —MorphoLo^ of the digestive apparatus of 
Dytiscus, by M L. Borovas —On the sensibility of higher 
plants to the useful action of potassium salts, by M. Henn 
Cuupin The growth of wheat is shown to be favoured by 
almost infinitesimal quantities of potassium salts —On the con¬ 
stitution of the seed of Ilernandia compared with that of 
Ravensara, by M. Edouard Heckel.—Use of the Oudin resonator 
for the production of X-rays, by M. R Demerliac,—On the 
resence and localisation of iodine in the leucocytes of normal 
lood, by MM. Stassano and P Bourcet The small quantity 
of iodine contained in normal blood exists exclusively in the 
leucocytes —On the production of local anaesthesia in dental 
surgery by means of currents of high frequency and intensity, 
by MM L. R. Regnier and G Didsbury.—On the conservation 
of mineral waters, by M. F Parmentier. 
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ROTHSCHILD'S NOVITATES ZOOLOGICAE 

NovitaUs Zoolo^cae A Journal of Zoology in con- 
ruction with the Tfing Museum. Edited by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, Ernst Hartert and Dr K. Jordan. 

T has lonK been the custom of some of the principal 
museums of natural history in all parts of the world to 
maintain a periodical devoted, more or less exclusively, to 
the publication of the discoveries made by the members 
of their staffs and based on the collections placed under 
their care. The lonf? senes of Annales du Musie and 
Archives du Musie issued by the naturalists of the great 
French museum in the Jardm des Plantes are well known 
to all workers m biology The National Museum of 
Holland issues its Notes from the Leyden Museum with 
great regularity, and of not less importance to zoological 
science are the Annals of the Museo Civico of Genoa 
On the other side of the Atlantic, we hiid the Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural History at New 
York, and the similar publication of the National 
Museum of the U S.at Washington, both mainly devoted 
to the work performed by the naturalists of those instb 
tutions, and in South America the Museums of Par^ and 
S Paulo issue corresponding publications. One advan> 
tage of this plan is that it helps to make the existence of 
the museum and its working staff more generally known, 
and another that it supplies a convenient medium for the 
exchange of publications with other similar institutions 
Shortly after Mr. Walter Rothschild had founded the 
Zoological Museum at Tnng, in order to house his 
large collections, and to render them more accessible for 
scientific research, he wisely determined to establish an 
illustrated periodical for the publication of the results 
of his own work and that of his fellow labourers in 
the new institution 

Novitates Zoologzcae is the appropriate title of this 
organ,” and quite deserves its well-chosen name 
Beginning in 1894, it has now completed its seventh 
annual volume , and the eighth (for 1901) is m full 
swing But before wc speak of the contents of this work, 
a few words may be said about the building in which 
Mr Rothschild’s treasures are housed, and which stands 
in a quiet corner of the little town of Tnng on the borders 
of Tring Park Lord Rothschild's son has been from 
early youth a devoted student of natural history of all 
kinds,-^and has well employed his almost unrivalled 
opportunities for hunting up new and rare specimens in 
every quarter of the globe Active agents under his 
directions have explored the mountains of New Guinea, 
the little-known islands of the Northern Pacific, and the 
forests of South America with great success, and have 
reaped a large harvest of zoological specimens which ha\e 
accumulated under his care. After the collections thus 
made had outgrown the accommodation that could be 
given to them m a private establishment, Mr. Rothschild 
determined to establish a building for their special recep¬ 
tion. This was accomplished about 1891, when a museum, 
plain in structure, but admirably adapted to its object, 
arose, under Mr Rothschild’s directions, at the corner of 
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Tnng Park, and has since that period become famous 
amongst naturalists as the ” Zoological Museum, Tnng." 

The Tnng Museum consists of two departments^ 
the public galleries and the working laboratories 
The gallenes contain a fine senes of mounted speci¬ 
mens illustrative of all the leading orders of animals 
and admirably mounted and arranged for the edifica¬ 
tion of the general public, who are admitted to 
inspect Mr Rothschild’s treasures four days in the 
week. Mammals, l^ds, reptiles, fishes, insects, shells, 
corals, sponges and other marine animals crowd 
the shelves, and amongst them are many speci¬ 
mens of special interest on account of their rarity or 
remarkable forms The mammaJs and birds of the 
British islands are specially attended to, and a cabinet of 
glazed drawers, accessible to every visitor, contains a 
nearly complete senes of British butterflies and moths, 
which renders the identification of these insects easy to the 
inquirer Amongst the rarities m the order of mammals 
13 a stuffed specimen of the extinct quagga {Equus 
one out of the four or five still known to exist m 
European museums Another nearly extinct mammal 
well represented at Tnng is the white or square-mouthed 
rhinoceros of South Africa [Rhinoceros simus) Two of 
the few remaining examples of this huge animal were 
shot in Mashonaland by Mr R T Coryndon in 1892 
One of these is now m the British Museum, while the 
other was secured by Mr Rothschild. The specimen m 
the Tnng Museum, which has been splendidly mounted by 
Messrs Rowland Ward and Co, stands more than 6 feet 
at the withers, and is upwards of 12 feet in length It is the 
original of the excellent figure of this species given in 
the Zoological Society’s Proceedings for 1894 In the 
bird-series,humming-birds, parrots, game-birds, apteryxes 
and cassowaries are some of Tring's strongest points, 
whilst the set of bones of the extinct ^EPyomts of 
Madagascar is unrivalled, and will strike everyone with 
admiration. 

Such are some of the more striking objects in the 
public gallenes of the Tnng Museum, but still more 
important are those stowed away in the laboratories where 
Mr. Rothschild’s naturalists, Mr. Ernst Hartert and Dr 
Jordan, will be found haid at work Mr Hartert devotes 
his time mainly to birds of all classes, of which there is 
a splendid senes al Tnng. Dr. Jordan bestows his 
attention on the invertebrates, and especially on the 
Icpidopterous insects, or moths and butterflies, m iiiiiny 
branches of which the Tnng collection is ahflosl un¬ 
rivalled Both these naturalists, as well as Mr Roths¬ 
child himself, publish most of their contributions to science 
in Nmntates Zoologicae^ of which we have given the title 
at the head of this article, although contributions aie 
likewise made to the Novitates by many other specialists, 
to whom specimens are sent from the Tnng Museum for 
examination and description Seven bulky volumes of 
this excellent periodical have now appeared, and the 
eighth IS m rapid progress. They are, we need hardly 
say, printed in excellent type and on good paper. They 
are also accompanied by numerous beautiful plates 
drawn by the best zoological artists of the day for the 
illustration of the special novelties described in the text. 

Commencing with the first volume, which appeared in 
1S94, we find articles on mammals, birds, reptiles and 
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insects of the orders Lepidoptera and Coleoptera Fifteen 
coloured plates illustrate this volume, amongst which we 
may call special attention to that of a new lemur from 
Madagascar, Propithecus majon\ drawn by Keulemans. 

The second volume (1895) is nearly of the same 
character, and contains, amongst other rarities, a figure 
of the very remarkable duck Salvadonna waigwuensis^ 
lately discovered in the little-known island of Waigion, 
the last place, perhaps, in which one would have thought 
of looking for a merganser In this'lfalume also will be 
found a description of some very interesting remains of 
the extinct gigantic bird of Madagascar {Aipyomts) pre¬ 
pared by Mr C W Andrews, of the British Museum ; 
also a beautiful figure (by Keulemans) of a new and 
most magnificent bird of paradise, As/rapia splendid- 
issima^ based on a specimen in the Tring Museum 
which 15 said to have come from the foot of the Charles 
Lewis mountains in Dutch New Guinea, 

We need not recapitulate the contents of the following 
five volumes, which, however, are all of great zoological 
interest. But we may allude to some of the most extra¬ 
ordinary novelties illustrated, amongst which are (in 
vol 111) a very remarkable new Picanan bird from Mada¬ 
gascar, Uraielornis cktmaera In vol iv will be found 
figured another new and extraordinary bird of paradise, 
described by Mr Rothschild as Loboparadisea sertcea. 

In vol v. arc pictures of two beautiful new tanagers, 
discovered by Mr Rothschild's collector, Rosenberg, in 
North-western Ecuador 

In vol, vi. IS given a figure of a new and gigantic tree- 
kangaroo {Dendrolagns incucimus) lately discovered in 
Dutch New (lUinea. This volume likewise contains an 
elaborate essay by Mr Rothschild on the kiwis or 
apteryxes of New Zealand, with a chapter on their 
anatomy by Mr F E Beddard, F.R S , illustrated by 
numerous plates. 

In vol vu (n)oo) will be found the conclusion of an 
important monograph on the btitterfiies of the genus 
Chiinixes and the allied forms, prepared by Mr Roths¬ 
child in conjunction with Dr. Jordan, and accompanied by 
numerous illustrations, which was commenced m vol v 
It will be CMdent, therefore, we think, that, as already 
stated, Mr Rothschild has selected a most appropriate 
title for the organ of the Tring Museum, and has been 
very successful in his search for the subjects to which its 
pages are devoted. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, 

Le Sysihne M/lrique. By G Digourdan Pp VI-I-45S. 
(Pans Gauthier-Villars, igoi ) Price fr. 10. 

M g. BIGOURDAN, of the Astronomical Observ- 
- atory of Pans, has published a work with the 
object, apparently, of showing how leading a part France 
has taken in the introduction and propagation of the 
iiUernational metric system of weights and measures. 
The book, however, tells one nothing new, for cannot all 
It tells be found as to early history in Base du Syst^me 
Metrique” (1806, 1821), as to subsequent development 
in the works of Barny, Saigey, Tarb^, Lconi-Levi, the 
second report of the Standards Commission (1S69), 
&c. ; and aa to latest scientific data in the Proc Verb, 
et Trav, et Mem, du Bureau International des poids 
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et memres (Gauthier-Villars, 1S75-1900)? Many of 
these publications are, however, difficult to obtain, and 
hence M. Bigourdan has met a want by putting together 
under one cover all available information with reference 
to the origin, construction and verification of metric 
standards. 

In these days of advertisement some readers fight shy 
of log-rolling works, of the dishing-up of old books 
under new titles, of the re-editingof other men's labours,, 
and perhaps of the literature of metric propaganda 
there has been enough. In the present work, however, 
the temptation to advertise appears to have been avoided^ 
and the compiler has simply given, in a careful, concise 
and exhaustive manner, the results of the labours of the 
eminent chemists, physicists and malhematicians—as- 
Arago, Benoit, Berthollet, Bertrand, Borda, Broch, Cornup 
Delambre, Deville (H.), Faye, Fizeau, Foerster, Lagrange,. 
Lalande, Laplace, Lavoisier, Stas, Tresca, &c —who have 
made the metric system the only international system for 
all purposes. 

The book contains thirty-three chapters, the first of 
which deals with the weights and measures in use ii> 
France previous to the revolutionary penod, and to the 
hypotheses of Bailly and Paucton with reference to uni¬ 
formity. Then follow chapters referring to the proposition 
of Talleyrand to the General Assembly of France in 1789 „ 
to the decrees of that Assembly in 1790 establishing a 
new and uniform system of measurement, and to the 
establishment (under the Metric Convention of 1S75) of 
the Comitd International des poids et mesures 1 his 
Comitd was thus one outcome of the original proposition 
of 1789—a remarkable outcome generally, seeing that it 
changed the weights and measures of nearly the whole 
of Europe, and swept away native and arbitrary metro¬ 
logical systems which had been handed down from 
primitive limes , systems embarrassing to scientific 
progress, hurtful to commerce and a tax on intelligence 

M Bigourdan (p, 14) seems to say that in 1790 some 
communication was made by France to England as to 
the adoption of a new international base of measure¬ 
ment No such communication was, however, made 
either through the Foreign Office or officially to the 
Royal Society ; nor was England then invited to take 
part in the establishment of the metric system 

An interesting account is given by the author of the 
founding of the Bureau International (Pavilion de 
Breteuil, St^vres, pri!!s Pans), of the construction of the 
new international standard of the metre, and of the kilo¬ 
gramme , made of platinum (90 per cent) and indium 
(10 per cent ), and which were in 1889 deposited at the 
International Bureau, where they are still kept. An 
account is also given of the verification of the dtalons- 
nationaux, or copies of the ^talons-internationaux, which 
have now been distributed to the high contracting 
states who have joined the Convention of 1875 The 
national standard metre and kilogramme, which were 
issued by the Comit^ to Great Biilain, are referred to in 
the Metric Act of 1897 

With reference to the determination of the length of 
a linear measure, as the metre, by spectroscopic reference 
to rays of light, Prof. Michelson and Dr. Benoit obtained 
remarkable results in 1892-3, 

Reference is also made by M, Bigourdan to the re- 
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searches of Drs. Chappuis and Guillaume as to the 
mass of 1000 cubic centimetres of water at 4°. They 
find that a cubic decimetre of water weighs 999 93 ^ 
grammes (p. 413) or 1 kg.-64 mg. Prof. D. Mendeldcff 
half however, stated the mass of a cubic decimetre of 
water at 4" as 999847 grammes (^Proc, Roy. Soc.^ 1896, 
P-^ 55 )- 

The book contains seven interesting portraits of 
Talleyrand, Delambre and others , also an alphabetical 
list of more than 400 authors and persons who have 
taken part in the introduction and verification of metric 
standards, and a useful chronological table of French 
laws and ordinances (1557-1896) 

We no longer now regard the metre as the length of 
I/lOfOOo,000th part of the quadrant of the meridian, or the 
kilogramme as the precise weight of a cubic decimetre of 
distilled water. Such derivations and definitions have 
proved a failure, and very much of the information set 
out by the author with reference thereto, although of 
historic interest, might well be condensed in the next 
edition of the book. 


PROF. MAX MULLERS LAST ESSA VS 
Last Essays. Dy the Right Hon. Prof. F. Max Muller 
1st series Pp. vii + 360. (London Longmans and 
Co , 1901.) Price 5J. 

HE seventeenth volume of the late Prof, Max 
Muller's "Collected Works " contains a senes of 
essays on language, folklore and other subjects which 
were selected for publication by the venerable scholar 
about the time that his illness assumed its last acute 
form , but, alas ' he never lived to expand and annotate, 
according to his wont, such as had already appeared in 
punt before The greater number of them treat, as we 
should expect, of the subjects of which he had made a 
close and lifelong study, and these bear in every para¬ 
graph evidences of the clear thought and brilliant ex¬ 
position which all Prof Max Muller's readers were ac- 
CLisiomed to expect from that expert philologist In two 
of them, " My Predecessors " and " How to Work," we 
get a few glimpses of the man as well as of the scholar, 
and they cannot fail to interest all those who wonder 
from time to time how one man, with so many varied 
interests and occupations, could manage to do so much 
good work in a single lifetime. In "How to Work" 
we see the leading ideas which he kept ever before him 
^^hllst carrying on his labours of copying manuscnpls, 
editing texts and the like, and when we read the advice 
which he"^ gave to the students of Manchester College 
in 1896 we are able to note that we are reading the 
words of a man who practised what he preached He 
said, " Put your whole heart, or your whole love, into 
your work," and " half-hearted work is really worse than 
no work*', it is a pity that, like the verses from the 
Koran which are writ large and hung up on the walls of 
the mosques where all men may see and read them, these 
excellent words cannot be copied in large letters and set 
before the eyes of our boys and girls in schools and 
colleges. Of equal value is his counsel to them to make 
indexes to the books that they read, and he pointed his 
moral admirably when he told them how he worked with 
^lips when making his to his great edition 
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of the " Rig-Veda." But then Prof Max Muller be¬ 
longed to a school which produced such scholars as 
Fleischer, Lepsius, Duhler, Rddiger and Hoffmann, and 
we cannot help doubting if their modern representatives 
have the inclination or can find the time to make tens 
of thousands of index slips The social life of Univer¬ 
sities, even in Germany, makes it more and more diffi¬ 
cult for a man to devote yeai‘s, or months, to tasks of 
this kind, and a professor finds that lectures, committee 
meetings, &.c , use up, and alas ! sometimes waste, a great 
deal of his time. 

The essay on " Coincidences " will bo read by every 
one who is interested m the study of comparative religion 
with the deepest interest, for in it is demonstrated with 
considerable clearness and with incontrovertible proofs, 
if we accept the facts set out by Prof. Max Muller, ihat 
Christianity owes much to Buddhism The Roman 
Catholic missionaries Hue and Gabet, while travelling in 
Thibet in 1845, discovered to their horror that the 
Buddhist priesthood possessed the crosier, the mitre, the 
dalmatic, the cope, the service with two choirs, the 
psalmody, exorcism and prayer-beads, and that the 
celibacy of the priesthood, spiritual retreats, worship of 
saints, fastings, processions, litanies, holy water, &:c, 
were as much the characteristics of the Buddhist as of 
the Roman Catholic religion After thinking the matter 
over for some time the Christian missionaries made up 
their minds that these resemblances were the work of the 
Devil, who-wished to lead astray any missionary who ven¬ 
tured to travel m Thibet, and now we know that an 
actual historical communication existed between Roman 
Catholic and Buddhist priests It has recently been 
proved that the Buddhist Canon was collected at the 
Council held DC 359 at Patna by Asoka, and that the P^Li 
Canon of Buddhism was written down in the first century 
before our eia, and that the Sanskrit Canon was written 
down in the first century aftei Thus it seems clear that 
if any borrowing at all took place between the two 
religions, the Christian borrowed from the Buddhist, and 
not the Buddhist from the Christian This need cause 
no surprise, for, apart from the well-known historical 
connection which existed between the Buddhists and 
Nestonans in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, 
there was undoubtedly frequent communication between 
India and Persia and Asia Minor from the time of 
Alexander the Great. The Buddhist religion was, like 
the Christian, a missionary religion, and in proof of this 
Prof Max Muller has adduced some \ery interesting 
facts 

There are many other essays in the volume to which 
we should, if space permitted, like to call attention, and 
among them are those on " The Savage ’ and " Literature 
before Letters." The former was first printed in 1885 in 
the Nineteenth Century^ and wc cannot help thinking 
that had its learned author lived to see it reprinted he 
would have modified several Sections of 11, the latter is 
full of interest, as much for the subject of which it 
treats as for the indications it gives of Prof Max 
MuUePs extraordinary power of memory. Finally, Oxford 
men will read with pleasure the appreciation of the late 
Dean Liddell which is found on p. 314 , smd historians of 

modem Europe will find much information on the famous 
Schleswig-Holstein Question in the last essay in the 
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volume It IS almost superfluous to add that the style in 
which the essays are written is clear and fluent, and we 
are sure that even the scientiflc opponents of the great 
Sanskrit scholar wilt be glad to possess m a collected 
and handy form some of the last writings of a man who 
has scored his mark broadly and deeply upon the edifice 
of Indian philology. 


HETEROCYCLIC ORGANIC COMPOUNDS^ 


Die Hcierotykltschen Verbimiungen der Orgamschen 
Chemie, Hy Edgar Wedekind Pp iv + 458 
(Leipzig; Veit and Co, 1901 ) Price 12 marks 


T he author of the book before us states in his pre¬ 
face that his object is to extend those chapters of 
the elementary treatises on organic chemistry which deal 
with heterocyclic derivatives, to supply a text-book of 
ihe subject for the use of advanced students and the 
technical chemist, and thus to render unnecessary the 
possession of exhaustive and expensive text-books 

But, with the best will in the world, we regretfully come 
to the conclusion that the work is of very slight practical 
value, heterocyclic derivatives are frequently derived 
from straight chain compounds possessing complex 
molecules, and the chemist will find himself compelled 
to refer to one of those works Dr Wedekind would avoid 
the use of in order to elucidate the synthesis of the 
heterocyclic ring 

One example of this difficulty, which may, indeed, be 
met with on almost every page of the book, will suffice , 
speaking of the methods of formation of osotriazoles, we 
find given as the second method intermolecular 
separation of the elements of water from the hydrazo- 
oximcs of I 2 -diketones 


R C=N NHCuHfl 
I 

K C=N OH 


R 

I >NCall3'’ 

K C=N ^ 


Now unless the student or technical chemist had made 
a special study of the hydrazo-oximcs he would possess 
the vaguest idea of their method 0/ formation, and 
would have to refer to a text-book A well-known and 
inexpensive work of this nature (‘* Organische Chem*e,'' 
Richter, ninth edition), under the heading a-hydraro- 
oximes, describes, not only the formation of these bodies, 
but also, on the same page, their intramolecular con¬ 
densation to the heterocyclic ring ' 

Dr Wedekind has adopted an empirical classification 
which brings substances of most dissimilar constitution 
under the same heading , for example, in the group— 
Hetero-nngs containing five members ’ 

1 . Oxygen as member of the ring. 

(j) Single rings with one oxygen, 
we find the following bodies, which possess slight genetic 
connection - furfuran, tetramethylene oxide, y-lactones, 
and anhydrides of the acids of the succinic senes (it is 
true the author announces his intention of passing over 
reduced and easily resolvable rings, such as anhydndes 
and lactones, but to be consistent, should not a reduced 
ring, such as pipendinc, be also ruled out of court 
Nor does Dr. Wedekind^s system even possess the 
merit of originality; this system first appeared m the 
seventh (German) edition of Richter’s “Organic 
Chemistry," and has been adhered to in subsequent 
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editions , it was adopted by Bruhl from Anschutz and 
Schroeter (editor and sectional editor of the above work) 
in his continuation of the German translation of Roscoe 
and Schorlemmer’s “Organic Chemistry^’ (vols. vi. 
and VII) 

The genetic or rational system of nomenclature was 
adopted by Kraffi in 1893, and is to be found, further 
freed from empiricism, m the last instalment of Meyer 
and Jacobson's “Organic Chemistry" (the group of the 
polynucieic benzene derivatives, 1901) 

A due sense of the proportionate importance of certain 
classes of bodies is frequently absent, thus the very 
important purine group is dismissed in a few pages as an 
appendix 10 the benzopyramidme group, purines being 
considered as glyoxalinepyramidines. 

For the rest, the book, which contains an enormous 
amount of information, seems carefully compiled, up-to- 
date and accurate ; we prefer to find the references at the 
foot of the page instead of being collected at the end of 
the first and of the second part , out of 1475 references 
there are fifteen to English publications, which, consider¬ 
ing the amount of work' which has been done m this 
country on heterocyclic rings, seems scarcely a fair 
proportion 

In view of the facts that the ninth edition of V. von 
Richter’s “Organic Chemistry” (Anschutz-Schroetei) 
has appeared, and that Messrs Veit and Co. promise 
the rapid completion of Meyer and Jacobson’s admirable 
handbook, we can only lepeat that such books as the 
one which forms the subject of this notice are completely 
superfluous W. T L 


OC/R BOOK SHELF, 

The Induction Motor, A Short Treatise on its Theory 
and Design^ loith numerous Experimental Data and 
Diagrams By B A Behrend Fp 105 (New York . 
The Electrical World and Engineer^ 1901. 

Mr Behrend, m the preface to his book, rather offers 
an apology for adding one more to the already over 
w'helming number of books dealing with electricity and 
Its applications In some cases an apology of this kind 
15 , unfortunately, justified , but in this instance, in view 
of the very great importance of the subject from the 
electrical engineer's point of view and the increasing 
introduction of polyphase electrical installations, a work 
on the above subject, written by a writer who, from his 
continental experience, should know what he is talking 
about, 15 to be welcomed. The author's point of view is 
made clear by a quotation from Prof J J. Thomson, 
printed on the title-page “The absence of analytical 
difficulties allows attention to be more easily concentrated 
on the physical aspects of the question . . than if he 
merely regarded electrical phenomena through a cloud 
of analytical symbols”, and on a first glanceatthe book, 
which consists of only 105 pages, one had hoped for a 
concise and easily comprehensible statement of the sub¬ 
ject. This cannot, however, be said to be the case. The 
book could be very conveniently entitled “ A notebook 
for the designer of induction motors,” and to an electrical 
engineer well versed in polyphase work it would be, with¬ 
out doubt, very useful The reader who does not possess 
these qualifications will not find it of much value. The 
author admits this, in that he adds an appendix contain¬ 
ing an extract from Gisbert Kapp's “ Electric Transmis¬ 
sion of Energy,” dealing with the elementary theory of 
the induction motor, and says that after reading this the 
reader will be better able to understand bis own diagrams 
and deductions. We think, however, that the author 
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would have done well had be made his reasoning a Utile 
more clear and detailed. The method adopted is the 
graphical method, a diagram being given for each 
machine, &c , considered The diagrams are given with¬ 
out, in some cases, any of the reasoning which leads up 
to them. This to the engineer who thoroughly under¬ 
stands the subject does not matter, and to such we would 
recommend the book. Besides dealing with the general 
calculations concerned with single and polyphase inotois, 
one chapter is devoted to the special design of a three 
phase motor of 200 h p , and two chapters, the first and 
the last, deal with the theory of the alternating current 
transformer In appendix 11 a graphical method is 
iven for integrating some of the equations given in the 
ody of the book We think it is possible for this so- 
called “non-mathematical" treatment to be carried a 
little too far The electrical engineer who does not wish 
to be severely handicapped in his profession must be 
able to work out an integration without having recourse 
to a roundabout method to avoid it, which is most likely 
only applicable to the paiticular case under consideration 

Bulletin of the Philosophical Socuty of Washington^ 
V^ol XIII. 1895-1899 Pp xxvi -I- 507 (Washington, 
D C Judd and Detweiler, 1900 ) 

The subjects of papers included in this volume are — 
Central American rainfall, a iranscontmenta! senes of 
gravity measurements, cloud classifications, steel 
cylinders for gun construction, the latitude-variation tide, 
Alaska, graphic reduction of star places, chemistry in the 
United States, the transcontinental arc, a century of 
geography, the comparison of line and end standards, 
recent progress in geodesy, secular change m the direc¬ 
tion of the terrestrial magnetic field at the earth's surface, 
and the function of criticism in the advancement of 
science In addition, there are a number of obituary 
notices of members of the Society 

Several of the subjects of the papers have aheady 
been referred to in these columns, and as the papers go 
back to March 1S95, it is a little late to describe them m 
any detail The volume is of particular interest to 
Students of geodesy and physical geography, the papers 
on the measurement of aics for the determination of the 
size and shape of the earth, and on gravity observations, 
being full of information The results of a senes of 
gravity measurements, made by Mr U R Putnam, lead 
to the conclusion that “ general continental elevations 
are compensated by a deficiency of density in the matter 
below seadevel, but that local topographical incgulanties, 
uhether elevations or depressions, are not compensated 
for, but are maintained by the partial rigidity of the 
earth’s crust" C^ravity measurements made on the 
summit of Pike’s Peak and at Colorado Springs, near the 
base, give the value 5 63 for the mean density of the 
earth A discussion of Mr Putnam’s gravity obs^rva 
tions leads Dr C K Gilbert to agree that they “appear 
far more harmonious when the method of reduction 
postulates isostacy than when it postulates high iigidity” 
At the close of a paper on the transcontinental arc 
measuret^ by the U S Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Mr E D. Preston refers to the accuracy of the observa 
tions, and remarks “ The quality of the tnangulaiion 
is best shown by a comparison of bases The Fire Island 
one, nearly 9 miles long, was determined m five diffeient 
ways through 1800 miles of tnangulation, and the extreme 
lange of the results is only two-tenths of a metre The 
value from Kent Island base, 5 miles long and 263 
miles away, only differed from that given by the Atlanta 
basCj nearly 6 miles long and 868 miles away, by one 
centimetre " 

The paper on the secular change in the direction of 
the terrestrial magnetic field at the earth's surface, by 
Mr GW. LictlehaJes, contains a number of valuable 
plates showing curves of the secular motion of the mag¬ 
netic needle for twenty-nine different places 
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\The Editor does not hold himself re spoil sihfe for opinions ex- 
pies^ed hy h\s cd^tspondents Pitt/htr tan he undtiiafe 
iO n/ffiri, 01 to <01 respond ■with the wt iters ^ rejt ei 
nn utKiiipu intended for (his or any other part of NatLXE 
Atf notue IS taken of anonymous eommunuations j 

On the Theory of Temporary Stars 

In a note read before the Royal Astronomical Society nn 
May 10, Father Sidgreavei offers a suggestion regarding the dis 
placement of the dark bands in the spectrum of Nova Persci 
vihich leems to obviate the serious difficulty felt by astro 
physicists in the explanation of the shift of the lines on 
bmiplcr’s principle 

The ingenious idea set forth in this note—emanating, 
apparently, from <10 high an authority as Lord Kelvin—certainly 
goes far I) explain the singular fact that the displacement of 
the«ie dark binds in the Novi? should always l>e towards llie 
more refrangible side But Father Sidgreavea remarks that ihe 
suggestion does not help us over the second difficulty the 
great breadth of the bright lines, some of which seemed to have 
lost nothing in width up to the last days of April ” The 
following remarks may perhaps contribute towards an explana 
tion of this second phenomenon, and may thus form a theory 
supplementary to that proposed in Father Sidgreaves’ note 

First of all, it ought to ue remarked that the structure of the 
bright bands, when seen with high dispersion, is extremely com 
plicated In Nova Aurignc, as ^^eU as in the present new star, 
the bantlss were observeil to consist of aeverai bright maxima 
separated by darker interslires Sir Norman Lockyer, in his 
communication to the Royal Society on March 28, presented 
some exceedingly interesting diagrams, exhibiting ihe intensity 
curves of the bright hydrogen bands in Nova Persei Sir 
Nnrmin shows that these bands consisted of at least three, and 
in the cise of of even four, maxima The very same 
structure appears in the chief nebula hand at A =501, as is 
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'ihown by the measurements made with the Cooke spectroscope 
of this Observator), an account of which will shortly be 
published 

In the note referred to. Sir Norman Lockyer has already sug 
gested that we have here " indications of possible rotations or 
spiral movements of two distinct sets of particles, travelling 
with velocities of 500 and loo miles per second ’* It appears, 
therefore, that the extreme width of the bright bands is not 
caused by a continuous broadening of the line—such as, for 
instance, increased pressure would produce—but by the juxiapo 
siiion of several lines belonging to the same substance, but of 
somewhat different wave-lengths owing to motions in the line of 
sight An explanation of the width of the bright bands is thus 
equivalent to giving a sufficient reason lor the production of 
displacements such as would conduce to the peculiar grouping of 
the maxima m the bright lines of the spectrum of new stars 

Father Sidgrcaves starts from the assumption of a collision 
beiueen two stars ” We shall here proccea from the hypothesis 
propounded by Prof Seeliger, of Munich, that the Nova is due 
to the phenomenon of a dark body impinging upon and pene 
trating into a mass of nebular material 

Now It seems extremely unlikely that the density of the 
matter composing ihe nebula should be the same throughout 
There will m all probability be a condensation of this matter 
round the centre, or centres, of gravity of the mass, so that the 
density must be assumed to decrease outwards from this centre 
I consider an assumption of this kind to be warranted, if not 
demanded, by our modern views regarding the evolutions of 
stellar systems But if a body fiymg through space should 
approach such a mass, the probability is very small that Ua line 
of motion would pass directly through the centre of gravity 
Hence ue are fairly warranted in assuming that ibe path of 
the body through the nebula will lie somewhere between its 
centre and Us boundary (Fig i) 
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In such u case the frkuon on the surface of the body, caused 
by its motion through the resisting medium must be greater | 
on the side next the centre of the nebul^i than on the side 
next Its boundary. This difference of resistance must obiiously 
result in imparting to the impinging body a rotatory movement. 

Of course a tremendous trnnslatory velocity would be required 
to produce any sensible motion of rotation in the impinging body 
itself. But by following Prof, Sceliger's reasoning it becomes 
easy to understand how even a comparatively smaTl translatory 
motion fluffices to originate enormous gyratory movements in the 
strata of the atmosphere surrounding ihe body. Obviously, the 
immediate consequence of a collision between body and nebula 
will be a superficial heating of the former and the resulting 
formation of an incandescent atmosphere around it. Now Prof 
Seeliger has pointed out that the attraction of the body on the 
nebular mass through which it travels must greatly enhance 
the relative velocity of those particles which pass near 
the surface. In his opinion, “ nn extravagant assumption is 
required to nblain very great velocities for these particles, 
velocities such as have been pioved to exist in the case of 
Nova Auriga: " Hence, even when the initial translatory motion 
IS small, the attractive force of the body would cause enormous 
differences of velocity between the impinging particles of the 
coamical cloud and the aimosphere of the intruding body. And 
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it is easy to perceive that, in case of a preponderance of impacts 
on one side o\er those on others, there must result a gyratory 
movement of the atmosphere, the velocity of which will, in 
course of time, become much of the same order as that of the 
impinging nebular matter 

Theassumption of a cosmical cloud, the density of which increases 
towards the centre of gravity, leads, therefore, to the necessary 
conclusion that the incandescent gaseous matter near the body 
must assume a vorticose motion of probably very high velocity. 
This motion has its maximum near the surface of the body, 
whence it will grow less with increasing distance from the 
centre 

According to the fundamental laws of gyration the rotatory 
motion must vanish at a certain distance, beyond which ic will 
assume the opposite direction Let Fig. 2 represent a section 
through the centre of the vortex in a plane perpendicular to its 
axis of rotation. Let AA be the surface of the body, db the 
locus of the stationary sphere separating the two oppositely- 
gyrating systems, CC the outermost boundary of the whole 
system of ^ration Then we have between a and l^ a rotatory 
motion of riigh velocity m oftt direction, decreasing in amount 
from A towards H, and a rotatory motion in the oppoiite direc¬ 
tion between B and c of less aiernge velocity than the former 
The space from A to c is filled with incandescent nebulous 
matter, the maximum incandescence being at A, whence it 
decreases towards c. The space beyond c, on the other band, 
is filled with nebulous maiterof low temperature and no rotatory 
molioni 

The whole vortex travels, of course, along with the central 
body in a certain direction This obviously imparts to the light 
emitted by evgr^ panicle of the whole system exactly the jame 
displacement, and hence the motion of translation may be left 
out of consideration in questions dealing with r£/afivt velocities. 
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The assumption made bo far, that the rotation of the particleB 
takes place in circles concentric with the clccumferchce of the 
body, must, however, be modified. The fian-like action of the 
body’s aimosphere will draw in towards the poles of rotation quan- 
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litiesof nebulous matter which, yield ing to cenlrifagal force, will 
flow tewardi! the equator, and be thence projected outwards again. 
The nature of this action may best be seen l>y considering a section 
of the system in a plane passing through the centre of the vortex 
and in the direction of the axis of rotation. The ^ure so 
obtained (Fig 3) is precisely the same as that arrived at by 
Dr. Siemens in his ingenious iheoiy of ihe conservation of solar 
energy. (Nature, March 9, 1882 ) In fact, the conihlions 
postulated by Dr Siemens m his theory—viz , that the sun is 
surrounded by matter in a rarefied form, filling interplanetary 
and even inLerstclIar space—arc precisely the conditions under 
which the phenomenon of a new star is here supposed to occur 

We have, then, to expect an indraught of cool nebulous matter 
at (he poles of the intruding body, and an oulfTow in all direc¬ 
tions of hot nebulous matter at its equator. 

In spite of the apparent complexity of the different motions 
involved in the gyration here described, it is comparatively easy 
to indicate the influence they must have on the appearance of 
ihc lines of a substance present in the nebular malier, Let us 
first consider the influence of the facomponents of the 
gyratory motion 

Reverting to Fjg 2, and assuming ad to be the direction of the 
line of sight, u is clear that in the space aadd we have to deal 
with an incandescent nucleus AA whose light is intercepted by 
incandescent matter atfa lower temperature between A and c, 
and by dark nebulous matter of still lower lemperature between 
<. and D. The resultant effect would be exactly that which 
Sir William Abney has described in i 1 / JV xxxvii p. 278 The 
displacements of the line in opposite directions from the norma) 
caused by the approach and recession of the limbs of the rotating 
body and its atmosphere would broaden the absorption band, 
which would therefore appear dark in the centre and would 
gradually shade off towards the edges. The intensity curve ol 
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the band produced by this part of the gaseoos envelope, still 
provided there be no radial motion of matter in the vortex, 
would thus be similar to that exhibited in cuive A in Fig. 4* 
Taking next the aegmeivt iCAE'B'’'on the left hand side ol the 
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figure, we have a ni9tioa of ihe incandescent nebulous matter 
tc/wards us. We muse therefore expect a bright line displaced 
tovrards the violet. The maximum intensity of this line will be 
near the edge farthest from the normal position, and it will 
gradually dim off in brlghineaa aa the normal wave-length is 
approached. This dimming off, which is chiefly the conset^uence 
01 decreasing incandescence with decreasing rotatory motion, is 
•enhanced by the absorbing action of the coo) substance in the 
outer rings of the vortex. For this matter, having no motion 
with a direction towards us, can absorb only those wave-lengths 
which coincide with its own, viz* those emanating from the 
dncsndescent matter at and near the arc ub"b', while it leaves 
the light of higher wave-lengths emanating from a unaffected 

If we now consider the conditions prevailing in the annular 
section bcc'^c'b', we sec at once that the motion of the particles 
is here in the opposite direction, viz away from the earth 
The light emanating from these particles will, therefore, be 
displaced towards the red, and consequently a bright line 
must appear on the less refrangible side But the velocity of 
motion in the line of sight in this annular section Is smaller than 
at A, and the incandescence of the particles much inferior, 
hence the maximum intensity of this new line will not be so far 
from the normal wave-length, and the line will also be fainter 
than that on the violet side described before Taking into con¬ 
sideration these circumstances, we may then assume that the 
intensity curve resulting from the whole radiation in the segment 
vr'c"CA on the left hand side of Fig 2 is approximately repre¬ 
sented by the curve 11 in Fig 4 The radiation of the corre 
spending segment on the right hand side of Fig 2 must obviously 
be the image of d In the normal 00', and is thus represented by 
c of Fig 4 

As all the light emanating from the star must be supposed to 
(pass through the slit of the spectroscope, the line seen in the 
^ectrum will be the resultant of all the component curves 
Qearly the character of this compound line remains unaltered, 
whatever position the line of sight may have with reference to 
the motion of the star nr to the axis of gyration, except the one 
•case when the line of sight is parallel to this axis. Obviously 
the band would then be reduced to a single line at normal 
wave-length. The probability of such an occurrence is, how¬ 
ever, excessively small Hence the theory here advanced would 
lead us to accept the peculiar character of the bright lines 
.exhibited in the curves n and c of Fig. 4 as o feature character- 
tsitc of the whole class of temporary stars. 

So far we have traced the structure of the line emitted by a 
substance of the nebulous matter on the assumption of circular 
•rotatory movements. We have still, however, to lake into 
account the influence of the flow of this matter to and from the 
centre of the vortex, as indicated in Fig. 3 

The cool matter flowing in at the poles of the vortex must be 
supposed to be in a non-luminous condition. It can neither 
rauiate nor absorb aeleciivcly in the way as Kirchhoff's law 
vwuuld require, and hence it has no cflect on the structure 
and position of ihe bright and dark bands The hot 
and incandescent matter flowing out at the equator, however, 
has an important influence in this respect Reverting to Fig a, 
it may be readily seen that the radial component of the motion 
of the gaseous particles within the space A A li D included be¬ 
tween the two tangents to the surface of the body is directed 
towards the sun Consequently the absorption hands caused 
by these particles must all appear displaced towards the violet. 
Thus, instead of curve A m Fig 4, which represents the intensity 
of these bands when there is no radial motion, we obtain curve 
11 of the same figure aa the actual representation of the intensity 
of these bands in the spectrum The striking difference between 
A and D is therefore the considerable displacement towards the 
more refrangible side of the absorption band in D No matter 
what direction the line of sight has with regard to the motion of 
body or nebula, or whether we consider a section through the 
vortex at right or oblique angle tn the axis of gyration, in all 
cases, except the one mentioned above, the displacement of the 
absorption bands must be towards the more refrangible side. 
The effect of the radial components of the gyratory motion on 
the position of the bright bands is easily seen from a considera¬ 
tion of the conditions prevailing in tne segments CL"c'Ain 
Fig, 2 Apparently there are as many motions towards as there 
are away from the sun. Hence the effect will consist in a 
general broadening of the four maxima represented in b and c of 
Fig. 4, without, however, affecting their position relatively to the 
normal wavelength. 
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The combination of u, c and n in Fig 4 will therefore ap¬ 
proximately represent the complete intensity-curve of a line 
emitted by a substance in the gaseous envelope of the Nova 
The combination of B and c alone represents the structure of the 
blight bands ; it agrees perfectly with the drawing given by Sir 
Norman Lockyer for the case of Often enough the two inner 
maxima may overlap each other and thus produce the impression 
of a single stiong maximum at normal wave-length. This would 
explain the curves with only three maximi exhibited in the 
digrams of Sir Norman’s paper. 

There can be no doubt that the absorption band in i> will 
partly interfere with the maximum of the emission band on 
the violet side. As a rule the former may be assumed to be the 
more refrangible, since its displacement must be enhanced by 
the expansion of body and vortex as a consequence of increased 
production of heat. In the case of Nova Persei, the difference 
in the displacement owing to this latter effect must have been 
very considerable ; the two Imnds were here placed beside each 
other with comparatively little encroachment of the one upon 
the other The conditions in Nova Aurigx appear to ha\e 
been somewhat different Here the displacements of the emis¬ 
sion and absorption bands seem to have been fairly equal, the 
I latter obliterating the former almost completely 1 consider the 
bright lines noticed in almost all the absorption bands of this 
Nova to be the remnants of the more refrangible maxima of ihe 
bright bands. 

In any case the effect of b partial encroachment of the absorp¬ 
tion band upon the emission band must be a displacement of the 
centre ol the bright band towards the red We therefore derive 
two most important results from the theoretical considerations 
here given . — 

(1) In all the temporary stars the absorption hands must be 
dtipiaced towards the more refrangible side 

(2) In all the temporary stars the centres of ike emission hands 
must show displaitmcnts iowdids the less icftangible side 

These conclusions are in entire accordance with the facts As 
already mentioned, an exception may happen when ihe line of 
sight IS approximately parallel to the axis of gyration In this 
case both the emission and absorption lines would appear in 
their normal positions, since all the vortex-mouons are then 
more or less perpendicular to the line of vision, Hence the 
two lines would overlap each other almost completely, and the 
result would be a purely continuous spectrum with little or no 
traces of selective absorption or emission. Such an exceptional 
case many perhaps have presented itself to our eyes in Nova 
Andromed^Te 

The new star in Perseus, thanks to its discovery by Dr 
Anderson almost immediately after Us appearance in the 
heavens, offered to astronomical science the unique opportunity 
of recording the initial stages of its development, None of the 
theories hitherto propounded have so far succeeded in accounting 
for the spectral changes so markedly exhibited in the star's 
light during the first days of Us existence as a radiating 
celestial body. But just these quite unexpected and at 
first sight perplexing changes find a marvellously simple 
explanation by the modiflcation of Prof Secliger's nebular 
theory here offered The first effect of the collision 
between the dark body and a cosmical cloud must be an 
enormous heating of the body’s surface and the generation of 
an incandescent atmosphere around it The depth of this 
**cloak” of incandescent matter will at first be small, so that 
the star at that time presents the aspect of a luminous nucleus 
surrounded by a comparatively shallow atmosphere of incan¬ 
descent gases. The spectrum yielded by such a star must be 
continuous, showing aark lines generated by the absorbing 
faculty of the glowing gases between the nucleus and space 
At the moment of the outburst these dark lines will be exceed¬ 
ingly faint, and they will show only such a displacement as is 
necessary from the amount and direction of the Iraiisl^ry motion 
of the body. As time passes, however, and the gwfaon of the 
atmosphere becomes stronger, the outward flow nfuie hot par¬ 
ticles must rapidly increase, and thus, in accortUtice with the 
developments given above, the dark lines, while becoming 
broader and more disLincl, must gradually shift towards the 
more refrangible side This increase in the dispitcemeot of 
the dark bands during the first days has been actually ob¬ 
served by Prof. Vogel and many other spcctroscopists. To 
vield a bright line spectrum the incandescent atmosphere must 
nave attained a considerable depth, otherwise the bright lines 
emanating from particles in the space cc^'c'a would make no 
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marked impression on the vividly luminous continuous back¬ 
ground. lienee we conclude that the bright bands can only 
appear with sufficient distinctness when the gyratory motion has 
attained coDsiderable velocity This is exactly the sequence of 
the phenomena observed inimediatelv after the outburst, 

In the befflnniM the attracted nebular particles will impinge 
directly on the surface of the dark bodyi and hence the heat de¬ 
veloped will mainly serve to raise the temperature of this sur¬ 
face. But after gyration has set in, the direct contact between 
the outside nebula and ihe body's surface is greatly lessened by 
Ihe interference of the vortex The attracted particles will then 
impinge upon the vortex-nngs by which many of them are de¬ 
flected into circular orbits and thus prevented from colliding 
with the surface It is therefore conceivable that the incan¬ 
descence of the nucleus, after having attained a maximum very 
soon after the collision, decreases again when the vortex motion ^ 
gains in power After a time, the incandescence of the nucleus ' 
will be chiefly maintained by the fnciion between the vortex and 
the surface The star's radiation must therefore ultimately attain 
a lower limit where it becomes stationary so long as the vortex 
motion is constant. This state appears to have been reached by 
Nova Persei towards the middle of March. 

The variability of the star is a natural conseoucnce of this 
theory We have only to suppose that the dark body, when 
entering the cosmical cloud, had no sensible rotation of its 
own. In this case the impacts would be more frequent, and 
consequently the incandescence more vivid, on one part of its 
surface than on others. Now, when the gyratory motion 
has become considerable, the friction between vortex and body 
must gradually impart a slow rotatory movement to the latter 
Thus, by rotation, the patch of greater luminosity would at 
times be revealed to us, while at other times it would become 
invisible 

In conclusion I shall mention a fact revealed by the observa¬ 
tions which speaks greatly in favour of the theoretical views set 
forth in this paper Whenever the continuous spectrum of the 
Nova became feeble, the green band at \ = 50I was seen to gain 
considerably in breadth and brightness Now a reduction of the 
intensity of the continuous background must obviously be ac¬ 
companied by a decrease in the intensity of the absorption bands 
If the nucleus were to lose its radiating power altogether, these 
bands would naturally become emission bands In such a case 
the bright bands of the spectrum would therefore appear much 
broader and more intense Hence any reduciion in the general 
emissive power of the nucleus must tend to increase the width 
and brightness of the spectral lines. 

That the spectrum gradually changes from the chromospheric 
to the nebular type is exactly what must be expected from the 
foregoing considerations. I need scarcely say that the theory is 
sufliciently flexible to adapt itself to any kind of hypothesis 
which may be made with regard to the physical constitution of 
the nebular matter Considering the enormous forces which 
must have been developed in the impacts, I incline to the 
opinion that, besides a gaseous fluid, we are probably here in 
presence of cosmical matter of a meteoritic constituency such 
as Sir Norman Luckyer assumes in his well-known theory 

I am fully aware that the explanations I have been able to 
give in this communication can only be a flrsc approach to the 
comprehension of a phenomenon which is necessarily one of 
extreme complexity Considering, however, that the theory 
here advanced is Iiased upon assumptions which seem to me 
perfectly warranted and highly probable, and that the prominent 
facts brought out by the specircscope are satisfactorily explained 
by it, I venture to submit it even in this preliminary state to the 
criticism of astronomers It is certainly the first lime that 
the ingenious theory of Dr Siemens has been called upon to 
explain a phenomenon in the remote recesses of the universe, 
and I am confident there must be many admirers of this eminent 
man of science who would wish to And his excellent theory 
applicabM to the extraordinary case of stellar evolution 
before us ^ 

My best thanks are due to Mr G Clark, of this Observatory, 
for several suggestions which proved to be most valuable for the 
above investigation J Halm. 

Roynl Observatory, Edinburgh, June. 

Ml warihy ul remark that a tcrrcairul cyclone, if the velocities 
iherein c:xhibiLed were vastly greater than ihcy actually are, and if its 
cenire were occupied by a rndUtIng nucleus so hoi as lo make the gyrating 
gasei mcandcscenl, would praseni 10 an ouikide observer Mactly the same 
siructure in the bands oTits ipecirum ns is exhibited in the case of Nova 
Ptrsei 
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Vitality of Seada, 

The resistance of the dormant protoplasm of seeds to low 
temperatures has lately received mucti attention. C. de Candolle, 
Pictet, Brown and Escorobe and Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer have 
in succession extended our knowledge of the resistance of seeds 
towards extremely low temperatures. The Ust-mentianed 
experimenter has shown that very various seeds do not lose 
their germinating power after being exposed to the temperature 
of liquid hydrogen 

The upper limit of temperature which seeds can resist does 
not seem to have been carefully ascertained. It is probable 
that It would vary with diflerent seeds and for the same seed 
when containing different percentages of water For it is 
known that the coagulating point of proteid depends, within 
certain limits, on the amount of water present in it. Thus 
^Lewith fur exp PaihoL m. Pharmak 1890) showed^ that 

proteid containing 3 $ per cent, of water coagulates at 74°-So^ 
C , containing 18 per cent, at 8o“-9o'' C., and with 6 per cent, 
onlv at 145* C It follows that if it is the coagulation by heat 
of the protcids of the seed which prevents the embryo returning 
from Its state of suspended animation into active vitality, the 
resistance of the seed will depend on its state of desiccation. 

With this idea 1 have been making a few preliminary experi¬ 
ments on desiccated seeds, and I find that in every case they 
can resist surprisingly high temperatures. At first 1 thought it 
necessary Vo desiccate the seeds over sulphuric acid for a fort¬ 
night or longer before raising iheir temperature considerably 
I now find it as effective, and more convenient, to dry the seeds 
on an oven for a day at 6s“-75'’ C , and then for a day at 90'' C 
After this they may be raised to successively higher temperatures 
without harming them till their upper limit is passed. All the 
seeds I have tested can resist a temperature ot at least 100° C 
The following are the species I experimented with — Aveua 
sativa, Lolium perenne, Lactma sativa, Helianthui ar^o 
phylluSf Mtmulns moschalust Meduago saitvai Brassua 
EschuhoUzia cahfornica, Papavet sommferwn, P nudicault^ 
Aleconapsts camdnea, Schizopetahn Walktri^ 

Of these Medicago has proved the most resistant. After an 
exposure of one hour to iio°C and then of one hour to izi" C , 
10 per cent germinated 

The effect of exposure lo the high temperature is, however, 
noticeable in all cases by the marked retardation of germination 
and by the extremely slow growth afterwards The young 
lants, too, seem weakly, and there is a distinct loss of sensi- 
ility to the geotropic stimulus in their radicles Whether they 
would ultimately become normal I cannot say, as the conditions 
under which they were germinated were not suitable for furiher 
development 

For most of the other seeds the upper limit seems Lo be con¬ 
siderably lower It lies about 110“ C Perhaps, however, by 
more careful desiccation even these less resistant ones may be 
brought into a condition to stand exposure to higher tempera¬ 
tures T|ie following table will convey some idea of these 
preliminary experiments, showing the upper limit and the 
retarding effect of exposure lo high temperatures for each species. 

The Roman numerals indicate the number of days between 
moistening and germination as indicated by the protrusion of 
the radicle 


Temperatures 

15 1 

97 ° 

1 

1 GQ° 

105 1 

107^ 1 

1 

io 9 “ 1 

Ilo'^ 113" 

Anna saf/T’a 

111 

VI 

V 

IV 
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! - 

Loltum Pt refine 

V 

IV 

1 IV 

V 

^ XII 1 

— 

XU — 

Eadutn satfva 

11 

M 

ll 

ll 

1 VI 1 

— 

VIII Xll 

Hehanthus itr^ophylim 

IV 

111 

Ul 

IV 

XI 1 

— 

XI j — 

Brassun A apa 

11 

11 

1 — 

111 

1 VI 

Vi 

Vlll — 

Eschsihoittii.1 t-altfornkCij 

II 

III 

ll 

‘ ii 

11 

— 


Mtmiiliis tnasekatu^ 


VII 

1 •* 

xvili 



vii j — 

1 


From this tabic the increase in the time needed for germina¬ 
tion IS apparent All the samples of seeds were sown on moist 
sand simultaneously, and maintained under conditions of tein- 
peralure and moisture as similar oa possible. 

For the other seeds not mentioned in this table the lime 
needed fur germination was not recorded, and only the maxi¬ 
mum temperature resisted was observed These maxima were 
as follows S(kizopttalon Walkers^ \ Papaver soniUjftriim^ 

100“ ; Z’ muitcauU^ ICX)“ ; Mcconopsis cambrna^ lOO" ; Medica^ 
\atn'a^ 121 

This great resistance of dried seeds to comparatively high 
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tempemturei naturally calls to mind Prof. Giglioli’s most re- 
marKable experiments with regard to the actions of poisons, 
both gaseous and llquidj on seeds. An account of them was 
given ID Nature, 1882, Ot 328, and 189c, p 544. He found 
that dried seeds of Medicago sativat alinough exposed to the 
prolonged action of gases such as oxygen, chlorine, nitric 
oxide, &c., and of poisonous fluids, eg. alcohol, corrosive 
alcohol, &c.| retained their power of germination In some of 
his experiments the time of immersion of the seeds in the 
poison was so prolonged (many years) that the supposition of 
the non-penetration appeared precluded. I have repeated 
Giglioli's experiments with several species, and found, as he 
did, that some seeds can withstand the action of poisons while 
others cannot Seeds of Medua^o laiiva were exposed from 
10-30 days to the action of methylated spirit, spirit saturated 
with mercuric chloride and with picric acid without their 
powers of germination being noticeably affected Similarly, 
ieeds of Papaver PhoeaSy P somniferum and Sihuopetalon 
Walken resisted ihe action of spirit, but were apparently killed 
by corrosive alcohol Papaver Rhoeas germinated after two days' 
immersion in chloroform and two days in spirit. On the other 
hand, seeds of Nieohana lahacwn^ Linaria feinniata, Oyp- 
^ophilapanuulata and Calandrina umbJlatum did not germinate 
alter immersion in spirit. 

The following experiment shows, 1 think, that this astonish¬ 
ing resistance to poisons is not due to the quiescent state or 
stability of the protoplasm of the seed, but to the imperviousness 
of the seed-coal. A large number of Meduago sattva 

were taken, and half of them were punctured with the prick of a 
needle. All were then desiccated, and after desiccation immersed 
some in spirit, some in spirit and mercuric chloride and some m 
spirit and picric acid It was then found that the intact seeds ger¬ 
minated in large quantities even after immersion in the poisonous 
fluids, while the punctured seeds germinated in no case after 
immersion. In a control experiment 11 was found that the 
punctured seeds both before and after desiccation germinated 
freely. It would appear, then, that when the penetration of the 
poison was secured the effect was to destroy the vitality of the 
seed Henry 11 Di\on 

Botanical Laboratory, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Snow Conditions in the Antsrctic 

The meteorologist of my expedition has unfortunately given 
a somewhat incorrect idea about the snow conditions at Cape 
Adare He reports, namely, that there is a very small snow 
fall at the sea-level. This is, in my opinion, not the case But 
his mistake is excusable and easily explicable ; of course, being 
a }oung Tasmanian and not previously navmg seen ice and snow, 
a devotee to hii instrument, took down in his note book the 
evidence of a usual snow gauge, Snow seldom or never fell in 
the Antarctic except dunng heavy gales, and it must be clear to 
anylx)dy familiar with snow that a snow gauge of the ordinary 
type IS worse than useless during heavy gales. Although Cape 
Adare itself and the peninsula on which we lived were almost 
free of snow in the open, we had more than ten feet of snow to 
the leeward of our hut at Camp Ridley, and undoubtedly there 
would have been still more had the huts been higher. This 
indicates, of course, that much snow fell, but it was blown away 
as well from the promontory at Cape Adare ns from the un¬ 
fortunate snow gauge In my opinion a very heavy snow fall 
takes place within the Antarctic circle. And 1 believe that the 
strong gales within the Antarctic circle generally are local and 
that ihcbe snow bared dark [)roiiiontories are the very homes 
of the Antarctic gales, while those places where no dark land 15 
to be seen probably are unmolested by great atmospheric dis¬ 
turbances and arc therefore covered in heavy snow From time 
to time in the pack ice I have passed through distances where 
the ice was covered in several yards of loose snow. This I 
noticed as well on my first voyage in 1894 as during my last 
expedition. I will therefore use the op{^)orlunity to warn the 
coming expeditions from not providing against the difficulties 
which a very heavy snow fall incurs for sledge parties within 
the Antarctic circle. C E Borciigrevink 

(Commander British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1898-1900] 

Douglas Lodge, Bromley, Kent, July 6. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PHOTOMETRIC 
SURVEYS OF THE STARS ^ 


Ad Instance of Adaptation among the Deer 

My friend Major C S Cumberland has just brought from 
Manipur the head and hind foot of a deer, the latter 
of which affords an interesting instance of adaptation to 
environment. The deer in question is the Manipun representa¬ 
tive of the Lhamin [Cervt/s e/di) of Burma, an animal inhabit¬ 
ing open tree jungle The Manipur valley is, however, a huge 
swamp, and the thamin of that localiiy have de\ eloped a peculiar 
modification in the foot which enables them to isalk with ease 
in such ground. In the Burmese lhamin the under surface of 
the hind pasterns is covered with hair in the ordinary 
manner, and the animal walks entirely on the mam hoofs, 
keeping the pasterns much elevated In the Manipun lhamin, 
on the other hand, the under surface of the pasterns is covered 
with a hard, horny, bare skin, which immediately above each 
hoof has almost the consistency of horn, and is practically con¬ 
tinuous with the hoof itself, Moreover, so far as can be deter 
mined from comparison with a mounted specimen of the Burmese 
form, the pasterns are very considerably longer than in the latter 
In walking, according to the account given by Maior Cumber¬ 
land, the foot IS much bent, so that the animal walks on nearly 
the whole'iaf the under surface of the pasterns, and thus gains a 
firm support on the yielding morass 

Assuming this feature to be constant (as Major Cumberland 
believes to ne the case), the Manipun thamin appears entitled 
to rank as a distinct local form, for which the name C eidi 
t^ornipis will be appropriate, Ma)Or Cumberland’s specimens 
standing as the type. 

But, quite apart from this minor point, the specimens are of 
especial interest as showing a previously unknown mode by 
which ruminants may adapt themselves to a life in swamps In 
ihe_ well-known instance of the sitalunga antelope of Africa a 
sufliciently large surface of support is afforded by a lengthening 
of the hoofs ; in the present case the hoofs remain of the normal 
lencih, and support is obtained by the animal walking on the 
unaer surface of the pasterns, which is specially hardened. It 
IS, in fact, an incipient instance of the reversion of a digitigrade 
animal to the plantigrade progression of its swamp-dwelling 
ancestors. R, Lydbkker. 
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E veryone will naturally wish to offer words of 
hearty congratulation to Sir David Gill and his able 
coadjutor. Prof. Kapteyn, on the completion of the Cape 
Durchmuslerung, of which the third and last volume has 
recently appeared Some twenty years since, when the 
capacity of celestial photography was practically an un¬ 
known factor, Sir David Gill proposed to himself to 
complete a survey of the southern hemisphere by means 
of photographic star maps. The original conception was 
a tolerably modest one Sir David Gill's idea was simply 
to prepare from these maps a working catalogue of stars 
to facilitate the meridian zone observations, after the 
programme of the Astronomische GesellschaR, but ''to 
avoid the repetition of such an arduous undertaking as 
ArgclandePs Durchmuslerung as a preliminary step " 
How the original plan was extended and grew, till the 
results fill three bulky volumes, exceeding Argelander's 
work both m number of stars and in accuracy of observa¬ 
tion, he has himself told m the introduction to the first 

f iart, to which we have already referred (Nature, vol 
vii. p 513} Very rapidly has the work gone on once all 
preliminary difffcuUies were removed, and now the astro¬ 
nomers of the Cape and of Groningen see their work 
completed on a uniform plan within a moderate space of 
time, with an accuracy which approaches that attaching 
to the older so-called “Precision Catalogues," together 
with the means existing for the determination in special 
instances of star places with even greater accuracy. For 
though we have spoken of the completion of the work, 

I "The Cape Photographic DurchmuBicrung ^or the Equinox 1B75 
By David Gill, C B . LL D , F.R S , &c , His Majesty's Astronomer fli 
the Cape, and J C Kapieyn, Sc D , , ProreHaor of Astronomy at 

Oroningen Port iii Zones -53’ to - Bg' Jp 80-1-671 (Kdinburgh- 
Neill and Co , i^oo ) 

“A Phoiomcinc Durchmuslerung, including all Stars of the Masnilude 
and brighter North of DeclinaUnn —40'. ohtamed with the Meridinii 
otometer dunnji the Years 189^-98 ' ByEdwardC Pickering, Director 
or the Harvard College Obiervatory Pp 330 (Cambridge, U S A, 
1901 ) 
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this is to be understood in a limited sense. The dis¬ 
cussion of the catalogue is about to begin. Such dis¬ 
cussion will include the examination and detection of 
errors in the “ Precision Catalogues,” the search for, and 
discovery of, stars with large and unsuspected proMr 
moivona, and the formation of a catalogue of variable 
stars for the southern hemisphere. Further, the course 
of the work has disclosed the existence of a possible sys¬ 
tematic di^erence of colour in stars, depending on the 
galactic latitude, and intimately connected with this in¬ 
quiry is the investigation of the systematic corrections 
which should be applied to-the magnitudes derived frpm 
the Cape plates to ensure one uniform system, photo¬ 
graphically considered, or to connect the photographic 
and optical magnitudes. A revision conducted on such 
ample lines is a task of only less magnitude than that of 
the construction of the catalogue itself, while the im¬ 
portance and interest are even greater. That the same 
competent hands will carry such a discussion to a final 
issue will be the hope and the expectation of all 
astronomers. 

The introduction supplied by Prof- Kapteyn to the 
third volume cannot possess the novelty and the interest 
which naturally attaches to that accompanying the first 
volume of the annals. In that it was necessary to detail 
his scheme of measuring the plates and effecting the 
reduction ; he also sketched the results at which he had 
arrived by comparison with the work made on the 
meridian by other astronomers, pursuing similar but less 
extensive methods. The subsequent volumes have had 
to record the mechanical accumulation of the places and 
magnitudes of stars observed by the same method, till 
we have piled up for us the enormous total of 454,384 
stars, catalogued within an area of 13,911 square degrees, 
embraced in the district between the South Pole and the 
parallel of 19'’ south declination. The greater richness 
of the southern skies is shown by the fact that this 
number is only slightly less than that contained in the 
joint Durchmusterung of Argelander and Schonfeld, 
extending from the North Pole to 23° south declina¬ 
tion. Further, this richness has increased as the ob¬ 
servations have been earned polewards, the maximum 
being reached in the zone 48^-58"^ S. decl In the first 
section, comprising the zone i8“-37^ S. decl,the average 
number of stars 10 a square degree was 25 43 
(Nature, loc, cti .), for the whole the average number 
IS 32 66, pr more than double that of the Northern llonn 
Durchmusterung But in a discussion involving relative 
density of aggregation the vexed question of the main¬ 
tenance of a uniform standard of magnitude throughout 
the whole survey enters with perplexing uncertainty On 
this point Prof Kapteyn entertains views into which we 
do not care to enter too minutely, for we are yet await¬ 
ing Ins complete answer to sundry criticisms which have 
been advanced We are certainly inclined to follow him 
in hi^ assertion that if two or three tenths of a magnitude 
be deducted from the estimates we shall obtain the 
limit of photographic magnitude to which the stars of 
the catalogue are certainly practically complete, and 
that consequently we may assume the whole catalogue 
Co embrace all stars down to 9 2 mag 

There is, however, the other and more thorny question, 
which touches on the relative chemical activity of stars 
in different parts of the sky, which it is not so easy to 
answer. Prof. Kapteyn puts the question thus. To what 
limit of magnitude would the plates be found complete 
were the magnitudes of the Cape Durchmusterung re¬ 
duced to a homogeneous set of photographic magnitudes 
for the whole sky ? The answer which he offers is that 
the Durchmusterung will be found practically complete 
in or near the Milky Way, to stars which in the scales of 
Schonfeld, of Gouta and of Thome are of the magnitude 
9 5, and for the rest of the sky to stars actinically equiva¬ 
lent to these. The vagueness of this reply is due to 
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the peculiar feature that Prof. Kapteyn's discussions have 
disclosed, and whose complete explanation is not yet 
forthcoming. The measurement of a great number of 
plates has satisfactorily shown that the law expressing 
the growth of ftar density depending on proximity to 
the Milky Way differs essentially from that exhibited m 
the optical observations of Schonfeld and Gould. For 
this fact two explanations, equally plausible, can be 
offered. Prof. Kapteyn's contention is that there is a real 
difference in the colours of the stars as the Milky Way 
is approached, and that the increase of blueness leads to 
increasing discrepancies in the differences between photo¬ 
graphic and visual magnitude, amounting roughly to O'or 
mag. for each degree of galactic latitude. On the 
other hand, the ground for the observed inequality may 
be due to systematic errors in assigning the optical 
magnitudes to stars under the different condition in the 
method of selection of the stars, when they pass slowly in 
the sparser regions of the sky, and when the richer 
regions are being observed. The tendency might very 
well be, from the greater time at the disposal of the 
observer in the first case, to observe fainter stars than 
when he finds his field crowded with passing objects 
Of course, both views were fully admitted by Prof. Kap¬ 
teyn, but he considered he had sufficient evidence to 
establish his case, and though he acknowledges the force 
of the arguments which have been brought against him, 
he IS still inclined to maintain his view. The fuller dis¬ 
cussion IS one of those points which have been left for 
future investigation so as not to delay the completion of 
the main work, but if the Groningen astronomer can 
obtain support for his theory it may have an important 
bearing on our views concerning the cosmical arrange¬ 
ment of the stars. 

The accuracy of the stars' coordinates remains practi¬ 
cally the same as in the earlier volumes, and from a 
comparison with Gould's meridian places may be given 
as follows — 

Prob Error in Prob Error in 

Declination Righc ARcetiislon Declination 

- 38“ to - 58'’ ± O® 288 ± o' 0444 

- 58“ to - Sfi’ ± (0®'I57 + OS’0764 sec B) ± 0' 0559 

But the method of measurement of stars on the polar 
plate affords a better means of determining the degree 
of accuracy attainable on these plates, and of the possible 
service they are likely to renaer in settling questions 
of identity or of proper motion On this plate the 
rectangular coordinates have been measured with the 
Repsold apparatus acquired by the astronomical labora¬ 
tory at Groningen, and the measures reduced by com¬ 
parison with all the stars (save one) common to the plate 
and to Gould Making due allowance for proper motion 
and error of observation in the Cordoba places, the 
probable errors of the Cape positions are found to be m 
R A ±0" J3 (arc of great circle) ; in decl ± o" 76. 

Considering the shortness of the focal length (54 inches) 
such a result is extremely gratifying, and it seems likely, 
as anticipated by the authors, that many questions con¬ 
nected with the proper motion of the southern stars 
can be at once set at rest by an appeal to the original 
places. Some such work seems to have been already begun, 
judging by the tables added to the volume, in which are 
shown instances of stars missing on the plates and yet 
given elsewhere, and of stars found on the plates not 
recorded in known catalogues. Such work requires 
infinite patience and care, and we can only once more 
congratulate the joint authors on the success that has 
attended their unweaned efforts to secure uniformity and 
accuracy. 

The second work under notice also exhibits the results 
of continued labour pursued with persistence and success. 
Photometry has so long been a feature in the researches 
at Harvard College Observatory, and so many successive 
volumes have detailed the method of observing, that on 
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the present occasion the Director contents himself with 
a very short prefacep but which gives evidence of the 
same untiring energy which marked the earlier volumes. 
For example, we are told that between 1891 and 1898 no 
less than 473,216 photometric settings were made with the 
meridian photometer, nearly all by the Director himself 
The object of this heavy undertaking was to determine 
thema^itude of all stars brighter than 7 5 situated north 
of -4^ declination In the early days of magnitude 
work tire Director did not propose to pass the limit of 
- 30®. This restriction was perhaps necessary on account 
of the smaller photometer enmioyed, but to overstep it 
may also indicate that the Director feels himself now 
competent to cope with the difficult questions arising 
f^rom the extinction of light in our atmosphere. For, 
although the Durchmusterung does not aim at complete¬ 
ness beyond -40^ a good many stars, reaching to even 
within one degree of the Harvard horizon, have been 
included. Such measures are necessarily frequently dis¬ 
cordant among themselves and do not agree with the 
estimates made in the southern hemisphere, but the 
discussion of all the discordant residuals, from whatever 
source arising, is deferied till the appearance of another 
volume. A difference of 06^ mag from the mean has 
been selected as marking the limit of discordant 
measures. 

It will be noticed that this photometric survey covers 
no inconsiderable portion of the area that has been 
examined by Kapteyn. The whole of the first volume of 
the Cape Durchmusterung, - 18® to -37'', is included, 
and should therefore furnish at once enlarged material 
for the examination of the systematic differences between 
photographic and visual magnitudes. Further, the meri¬ 
dian Pickering photometer is at present at the Arequipa 
Observatory, having been dismounted in September 1898, 
and the energetic Prof. Bailey is presumably using the 
same instrument at the southern station Care has been 
taken to interchange the observers at Harvard so as to 
supply the means of reducing the observations on a uni¬ 
form system, and thus continuing the Harvard survey to 
the Southern Pole. We may therefore look forward to 
the rapid acquisition of further data which will not only 
afford better values for the constants of reduction of the 
Cape plates, but exhibit in an unmistakable manner, 
though it may not solve, the perplexing difficulties to 
which we have alluded. Certainly, if energetic prosecu* 
tion of the observations is of avail, the matter could not 
be in better hands than those of the Directors of Harvard 
and the Cape Observatories W. E. P. 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY LIGHT 
pHOTOTHE RAPY,or the treatment of disease by light, 
^ has now, thanks to Prof. Finsen of Copenhagen, a 
recognised place in the domain of therapeutics. Finsen's 
first paper on the subject was published in 1893. In it he 
showed that the chemical or ultra-violet rays of the spec¬ 
trum have a definite effect upon the course of small-pox, 
and he proposed that patients suffering from this disease 
should be kept in rooms from which the chemical rays of 
light weie excluded by means of red curtains or red glass, 
in the same way that a photographer excludes these rays 
from his plates and paper. In an ordinary case of small¬ 
pox treated under the usual conditions, the eruption 
passes from the vesicular to the suppurative or pus-torm- 
ing stage, and this condition is most marked upon the 
face and hands, the parts most exposed to light. It is in 
consequence of the destruction of the skin attendant upon 
the suppuration that the face and hands are so commonly 
the seat of hideous scars. Finsen's suggestion has been 
earned out with considerable success. In nearly every 
case m which the patient was kept in red light from the 
onset of the disease, there has been found to be a marked 
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change in the course of the eruption. The suppuration 
and its attendant secondary fever have been almost, if not 
entirely, abolished, and as a result the patients recover 
with little, if any, scarring. 

Finsen's next researches were made upon the action of 
light as an irritant, ^nd they are of extreme interest to 
the biologist. It Will suffice here to say that he found 
that the animal organism, especially in creatures which 
prefer to dwell in the dark, is markedly irritated by the 
chemical rays, while the other parts of the spectrum 
are non-irntant. From this he was led to investigate 
the effects of light upon bacteria. Here the field had 
already been occupied by Downer and Blunt, who, in 
1878, in a paper read before the Royal Society, showed 
that the chemical rays are bactericidal. Duclaux, Arlomg 
and others have worked upon the same lines and confirmed 
their results, It therefore seemed probable that super¬ 
ficial diseases of the skin caused 1^ bacteria could be 
cured by the ,'ipplication of light Of these, one of the 
most important and most intractable is lupus Finsen^ 
however, argued that the intensity of ordinary sunlight is 
obviously insufficient to kill the microbes as they lie in 
the skin, for lupus is particularly a disease of the face, 
which IS more exposed to the sun than any other part. 
He therefore tried the effect of concentrating the light 
by means of lenses, cutting out the red and ultra-red rays 
by a blue medium. He found that cultures of micro¬ 
organisms tn vitro were much more powerfully influenced 
by the concentrated rays The sun's rays concentrated 
by the apparatus to be presently described were fifteen 
limes stronger than ordinary sunlight. Powerful electric 
arc lights were also tried, and with a lamp of from 35 tn 
50 amperes the effect was similar to that of the sun, or 
even greater 

The next point to be determined was the penetrative 
power of light For this purpose small sealed lubes con¬ 
taining silver salts were placed under the skin of animals 
and exposed to the concentrated light, and the silver was 
found to be blackened 

The effect of the blood circulating in the tissues was 
next demonstrated by a very ingenious experiment A 
piece of photographic paper was placed benind the car, 
and the outside of the lobule was exposed to the light 
In about five minutes ihe paper was blackened. The 
experiment was then tried with the car compressed be¬ 
tween two pieces of glass so that it was rendered blood¬ 
less The photographic paper was blackened by the 
light in twenty seconds The absence of the red colouring 
matter of the blood allowed the chemical rays to penetrate 
with great ease 

The apparatus devised by Finsen for the treatment of 
lupus by the sun's rays (Fig i) consists of a large hollow 
planoconvex lens, filled witn an ammoniacal solution of 
sulphate of copper and mounted upon a fork-like metal 
stand, so arranged that the lens can be moved about a 
horizontal and also round a vertical axis, and lowered 
and raised at will The filtered sun's rays are focussed 
upon the area of skin to be treated, and at this spot is 
placed the compression apparatus This is a very flat 
cylinder made of two plates of rock crystal fixed in a 
metal ring. Through the compression apparatus passes 
a current of cold water, so that the instrument is used 
to render the part to be treated bloodless and also to 
cool It The pressure apparatus is held on the skin by 
a nurse throughout the whole sitting, which lasts one hour 
or a little more. The spot treated at each sitting is about 
the size of a sixpence. 

The electnc light apparatus (Fig 2) is much larger and 
more complicated. Attached to a strongmctal ring round a 
large arc lamp, of 30,000 to 35,000 candle-power, are four 
long cylinders like telescopes. Each telescope consists 
of two parts. The upper part, closed at each end by 
rock crystal lenses, makes the divergent rays of the arc 
light parallel, and the lower piece brings the rays thus 
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rendered parallel, to a focus on the skin of the patient. 
The lower part of the apparatus is filled with dislilUd 
water and is surrounded with a jacket through which 
cold water circulates The compression apparatus used 
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for the sun treatment is placed, as before, at the focus 
of the light to render the skin bloodless and to keep it 
cool The length of the sitting is one houi 'Phcre is 
no blue solution m the electric light apparatus ad now 
made, as it has been found in prac¬ 
tice that the tube of distilled water 
and the circulating watei in the 
pressure glass are suFticient to ab- 
soibthe comparatively small amount 
of heat-rays given off by the arc 
light Rock crystal lenses are used 
because ordinary crown glass pre 
\ent3 a great part of the chemical 
rays from passing through 

As a result of an hour’s applica¬ 
tion of the light the skin may be a 
little red, but there is no piopei 
reaction for from six to twelve hours, 
when there is definite redness and 
sw'elling and sometimes slight blis¬ 
tering In from three to seven days 
all trace of reaction has usually dis¬ 
appeared, and the skin, though still 
hyperiemic, can be treated again if 
necessary The process is repeated 
over the whole of the diseased area 
and especially at Us margins, the 
most active parts, until every sign 
of lupus tissue has disappeared If 
the disease is extensive, the treat¬ 
ment lasts many months It must 
be noted that in many of the bad 
cases not only is the skin affected, 
but also the mucous membranes 
lining the mouth .and nose, and these 
arts can very rarely be influenced 
y the light. 

In Copenhagen theie is a Light Institute under the 
direction of Prof Finsen, and a very large number of 
patients,more than 500, have passed through the institu¬ 
tion It was in Copenhagen that the Queen saw the 
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treatment, and Her Majesty was so impressed with the 
good results attained there that she graciously presented 
a set of the apparatus to the London Hoepu^ a little 
moie than a year ago, The demands upon that institution 
became so great that a second and a third lamp had to be 
put up, and even with these it is impossible to cope with 
the influx of patients from all parts of the Bntisn Isles, 
an,d even from such distant colonies as Newfoundland 
and New Zealand 

The drawbacks to the treatment are, first, the length 
of time which a severe gase takes, and, secondly, the 
. cost Not only is there the cost of the electric light 
and the necessary maintenance, but every patient has to 
he attended by a nurse At the London Hospital it has 
been found that it costs about 400/ or more .1 year to run 
one lamp, so that the light department there necessi¬ 
tates an expenditure of 1200/ a year It is, therefore, 
gratifying to find that Mr Alfred Harmsworth has come 
forward and endowed one lamp by a munificent gift of 
10,0001^ 

It must be noted also that public spirit in Manchester 
and Lnerpool will shortly provide foi the installation of 
ihe light treatment in these cities 

The results in cases of ordinary lupus are excellent, 
proMded that the patients can remain continuously under 
treatment for a sufficient length of time The average 
of a large numbei of cases is three months Certain other 
diseases, lupus erythematosus, lodenfc ulcer .ind alo¬ 
pecia areata, are influenced favourably by the light treat¬ 
ment In the first mentioned disease the results are not 
nearly so striking as m the common form of lupus, but 
about one-thiid of the cases do well 

The light treatment has been too recently tried in 
London for any definite statement to be made as to the 
I permanence of the lesulls In Copenhagen it has been 
' in use foi five years, .and some of the earliest cases arc 
quite free fiom lecunence to date. 


The important advantages of this method of treatment 
over every other which has been used lor lupus are that 
there is no destruction of tissue, Iheie is no operation, 
and therefore no anesthesia, for the treatment is pain- 
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less, and, lait but not least, in a disease which attacks the 
face the cotmetic results are wonderful. The skin of the 
areas treated is soft, supple and pale, and in some cases 
so nearly resembles the healthy skin that it requires 
careful observation to detect the difference. As we have 
already mentioned, the drawbacks are the time and the 
expense, and the impossibility of treating the mucous sur- 
laces If a cheaper method of application, with shorter 
exposures and the possibility of treating a larger area at 
one sitting, is introduced, there is no doubt that the 
light treatment will be used in every hospital where a 
suitable electrical installation is obtainable. 


NOTES. 

We deeply regret to record that Prof P. G Tait, late pro¬ 
fessor of natural philosophy in Edinburgh UniversUy, died on 
Thursday last, July 4, at seventy years of age. 

A STATUE of Chevreul la to be unveiled to day at the Paris 
Museum of Natural History. 

The death is announced of Prof T. H Safford, professor of 
astronomy m Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., USA 
Prjf Safford was born in 1836 and was renowned for his 
mathematical attainments as well as for bis work in preparing 
catalogues of stars 

The death of Sir Cuthbert Peek, at the early age 0/ forty-six, 
will be regretted in scientiBc circles, for he was a liberal patron 
of scientific work as well as an active worker. He was interested 
in many branches of science, being a Fellow of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical, Geographical, Meteorological and other Societies, and 
of the Anthropological Institute He also served on the councils 
of several scientific societies. He maintained a well-equipped 
observatory at Rousdon, near Lyme Regis, Devon, and the 
meteorological and astronomical observations made there have 
frequently been referred to in these columns Science can ill 
aHord to lose one who was in such complete sympathy with its 
interests. 

TidiNGSi have been received of the death of Dr Joseph Le 
Conte, professor of geology and natural history in the University 
of California He was boin in Georgia on February 26, 1823, 
and was a son of Dr. Lewis Le Conte, the botanist. Flaving 
studied for the medical profession, and taken the degree of 
M D at New York in 1845, he settled at Macon as a physician. 
Science, and particularly geology, however, attracted much of 
his aUention In 1S56 he was appointed professor of chemistry 
and geology in South Carolina College, and he resigned this 
post in 1869 for the professorship at San Francisco. He was 
the author of a useful work on the '‘Elements of Geology” 
(1^78), of which a revised edition was issued in 1889, and he 
gave special attention to the study of volcanic and also of glacial 
phenomena. 

The [aternational Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Arts and Education will hold its second international 
meeting at Glasgow in the University and in the International 
Exhibition from July 29 to September 27. 

The Ttmti correspondent at St Petersburg states that the 
Imperial Geographical Society is sending an expedition to the 
Pamir under the leadership of Dr. Fedshenko with the object 
of making geological, botanical and eoological researches. 

The Institution of Mining and Metallurgy announce the inten¬ 
tion to award two preiDiums of twenty-five guineas each for the 
best papers on the comparative merits of circular and rectangular 
shafts respectively, for mines of great depth An annual prixc 
of len guineas will also be awarded for the best paper upon any 
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subject connected with the treatment of ore. Particulars can be 
obtained from the secretary of the Institution, Broad-street 
House, London, E.C. 

A CORRESPONDENT Sends us the following translation of an 
article which appeared in the Neue Frtit Presse of Vienna, and 
was translated in the Copenhagen Journal Dannebrog on June 28, 
upon the removal of Tycho Brahe's remains from his tomb This 
is the first report we have seen of the event'—“ On the occasion 
of the 300th anniversary of Tycho Brahe's death the Prague Town 
Council decided to gather together the remains of the celebrated 
astronomer, which were in the Teyn Church, and bury them 
anew Under the guidance of Mr. Herlein this operation was 
commenced yesterday. After having lifted the stone block on 
the monument, which is situated near the first column in the 
nave and which bears a full-length effigy of the great astronomer, 
a semi-collapsed arch was found, and on removing the Stones 
two mouldering coffins were seen On the following day a 
committee met to determine whether these bodies were those 
of Tycho Brahe and his wife. Two workmen with candles 
descended into the vault and removed the debris which covered 
the coffins, the wood of which was quite rotten and fell to pieces 
at every rough touch About JO a.m. the lid of the first coffin 
was free to be removed. It was a surprising sight that met the 
eye , the body in the coffin was a wonderful likeness of the 
effigy on the monument. The head was slightly turned to one 
side, the bones of the face and the peaked Spanish beard being 
well preserved The head was covered with a skull cap, and 
the neck was surrounded by a Spanish ruff which, like the 
remainder of the clothing, had suffered little during the 300 years 
since Tycho Brahe was laid in his last resting place The feet 
were shod in long cavalry boots reaching up over the knee. 
That the body was Tycho Brahe’s was also seen from the 
absence of the nose ; Tycho lost this organ in a duel and wore 
a silver one in its place Amongst the rubbish was found a 
silver wreath and spray of flowers The construction of the 
grave was rather remarkable, the stones being laid loosely over 
one another. This is all the more astonishing seeing Tycho 
Brahe was buried with great pomp and honours, but it is sup 
posed that the vault broke down during the restoration of the 
church in 1721.” 

Dr C. D Walcott, director of the U S Geological Survey, 
contributes to Science of June 29 a long article on the relations 
of the national Government to higher education and research 
The U.S Congress has generously aided technical and higher 
education by grants of land to States and territories for educa¬ 
tional purposes This policy was inaugurated in 1787, when a 
contract was entered into between the Ohio Company and the 
Board of Treasury of the United Stales, whereby lot 16 in 
every township was given for the maintenance of public schools 
and not more than two complete townships were given per¬ 
petually for the purpose of a university, the land to be applied 
to the puipose by the legislature of the State. The most im 
portant act, after that of 1787, Was that of 1S62, granting land 
for the endowment of colleges for teaching agriculture and the 
mechanical arts The total grants of land amount to about 
20,000 square miles, about 4000 square miles of which are for 
the establishment of higher institutions of learning, and 16,000 
square miles are in aid of “ colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanical arts.” In addition. Congress now grants 
annually to each of the forty-five States the sum of 5000/, which 
is expended under the direction of State boards The policy of 
the U S. Government has thus been to relegate the direct con¬ 
trol of education to the States, aiding them in this work by 
grants of land, and in the case of technical education by grants 
of money also The Government has carried on original re¬ 
search for its own purposes m the district of Columbia, through 
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grants of money to its various scientific and technical bureaus, 
or the total sum granted to these departments during the fiscal 
year 190I1 more than 400,000/. or about 35 per cent, of the 
grant is available for scientific and research work and for higher 
educauon. The city of Washington possesses vast resources for 
work of this kindp and Congress has lately enacted that all the 
collections and museums in the city shall be available for higher 
education and research. The Washington Memorial Institution, 
which will begin work jn three or four months, under the 
direction of Dr. Gilman, will suggest lines of investigation and 
coordinate the work that is being done by Government officials 
and private students. 

As already announced, (he British Congress on Tuberculosis 
will be opened at St. James's Hall on July 32. The Duke of 
Cambridge Will inaugurate the congress on behalf of the King, 
who is patron. The work of the congress will be divided among 
four sections, viz (i) State and municipal—president, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, F R.S.; (2) medical, including climatology 
and sanitaria—president. Sir R. Douglas Powell, (3) pathology, 
including bacteriology—president, Prof, Sims Woodhead ; (4) 
veterinary (tuberculosis in animals)—president, Sir George 
Brown. On Tuesday, July 23, the sections will begin their work, 
and at the second general meeting on the afternoon of this day 
Prof. R. Koch, of Berlin, will give an address. The chair will be 
taken by Lord Lister On July 24, there will be, in the morn¬ 
ing, a joint meeting of the medicine and pathology sections for a 
dIacuBSion on tuberculin Prof Brouardel, of Pans, will address 
the third general meeiing in the afternoon. At this meeting 
Mr. Henry Chaplin, M P,, wvll be the chairman The fourth 
genera] meeting, to be held on Thursday, July 25, will be ad¬ 
dressed by Prof M^Fadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
and Lord Spencer will preside. The following are among the 
officers of the congress -—President of organising council, the 
Earl of Derby; chairman of organising council, Sir William 
Broadbent, F R S ; chairman of general purposes committee. 
Prof. Clifford Allbutt, F R S , chairman of reception committee. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, F R S ; hmi secretary-general, 
Mr. Malcolm Morns; |ion. assistant secretary, Sir Arthur 
Trendell. 

We have received from the Deutsche Seewarte part x of their 
colonial observations. This number contains a very valuable 
senes' of meteorological observations made in German East 
Africa, collected and discussed by Dr. Hans Maurer. Regular 
observations were begun there in 1891, but were not continuous 
owing to some unfortunate mishaps to the observers and to the 
difficulty of controlling the work at such a distance Dr Maurer 
was therefore dispatched by the German Government in 189^ 
to establish and supenntend a network of stations, with the 
result that a very valuable senes of hourly observations, from 
November 1895 to March 1S99, have been obtained at several 
stations, and have been carefully collated and published in 
part 1 of the work, including the harmonic constituents of the 
daily barometric oscillation for the monthly means. The second 
part of the present volume also contains some observations made 
before 1S95 but not yet published, and a list of the works which 
contain observations previously published. The work is a most 
useful contribution to the climate of German East Africa. 

It has often been said that the study of electrochemistry is 
\er> much neglected in this country, and, indeed, until quite 
recently there was not, we think, to be found in any of our 
technical colleges a labomtory purposely designed for electro¬ 
chemical and electrometallurgical work. Now, however, Owens 
College, Manchester, posMsaes Id iU new Physical Institute a 
laboratory thoroughly equipped for these purposes. Two rooms 
have been set apart for electrochemical work, the rooms chosen 
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being in close proximity to the dynamo-roptn, from whjch cur¬ 
rents up to 1000 amperes are obtainable. In addition id the 
ordinary equipment of a chemical laboratory leads have been 
run ronnd the benches, so that every student has teady to his 
hand a supply of current at 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 volts preasure. The 
apparatus requiring heavy currents, such as furhacei or lai^e 
electrolytic tanks, is arranged on a bench at the end of the room 
at which the main leads from the dynamo-room enter. Bare 
copper wires are used for the conductors, the film of oxide 
and sulphide which forms on them protecting them suf^lently 
from too rapid corrosion. Now that Owens College hns set so 
good an example, it is to be hoped that It will not be long 
before the other technical colleges recognise the necd^f efficient 
means of training students in this very important subjecL Con¬ 
sidering that a supply of cheap electric power is scarce, England 
may not be perhaps the most suitable country for electro¬ 
chemical industries, but its backwardness in their development 
is undoubtedly aggravated by the lack of opportunity for young 
engineers to study the principles of electrochemistry and electro- 
metallurgy. 

Newcastle on-T\ne may be congratulated on being the 
first place in the United Kingdom to see the inauguration of 
the practice of supplying electricity ** in bulk " The Urge 
power station of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Electric Supply Co. 
was formally opened by Lord Kelvin on the 18th of Ust month, 
and the credit for the successful starting of the system must be 
shared jointly by this company and the Walker and Wallsend 
Union Gas Co This latter company are taking a large supply 
from the New^slle company and distributing it throughout the 
area under their control, which includes a number of big engineer¬ 
ing and other works which rc<}uire a supply of electricity for 
motive power or lighting. Many of these works make use of 
so much power that it hu been found necessary to erect a 
separate substation in each case, power being supplied at high 
pressure to the substation and thence, after the pressure has 
been reduced, being distributed throughout the works. Supply 
IS obtainable on either the continuous-current or three-phase 
systems. For the purpose of lupplying the three-phase current, 
there are to be at the Neptune Dank station four 700 kw sets 
generating at 5^00 volts, and a 1500 kw I^irsons luibo-alter- 
nator. The continuous current is supplied by four 100 kw. 
dynamos generating at 240 volts ; there is also a 150 kw motor 
generator taking three-phase current at 5500 volts and gene¬ 
rating continuous current at 240 volts, but designed so that it 
can be used in the opposite direction—that is to say, being 
driven by the continuous current and generating three-phase 
currents. A site has been obtained for the erection of another 
generating station in which to put up new machinery when the 
present station becomes fully loaded. 

We have received from the Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India a report on cloud observations and 
measurements in the plains of the North-Western Provinces of 
India dunng the period December 189H to March 1900 (Indian 
Meteorological A/emairs, vol. kl part lii ). The observations 
were taken and discussed under the supeniftendence of Mr. 
E. H Hill; they include both the heights and movements 
measured by means of two photogram meters and a Fineman’s 
nephoscope. In the fifteen months under review about 900 
pairs of plates were exposed, and from these nearly 1000 ealcu- 
lalioDs of heights of clouds have been made The measure¬ 
ments have been arranged according to two seasons—^June to 
October (the wet season, including the monsoon months) and 
November to May (the dry season), In the wet season the 
mean height of the cirrus was 35,000 feet, and the mean velocity 
17*4 miles per hour; in the dry season 41,963 feet, and the mean 
velocity vaned from 79 to 89 miles per hour. The mean height 
of the cumulus in the wet season was 5450 feet, and in the dry 
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seuon (January and Febraary only) 4100 feet, the velocities being 
respectively 137 and I 0'3 miles per hour. The maximum 
velocity of the cirrus was estimated at 382 miles per hour both 
in February and March, 

An interesting letter by L. Schadi on approximate integra¬ 
tion is reproduced by Herr J. H. Graf In the Bemtr Mttihei- 
Uingen for 1899, recently sent to us. The letter was written to 
a friend in explanation of certain difficulties he had experienced 
in reading Kaabe’s books on the calculus, and it probably 
dates from about 1S40. It appears to throw some new light on 
the history of Bernomlli^s numbers and functions, besides 
affiording evidence of Schofli’s great power as a mathematician. 

In the Journal de Physique for May, M, Bernard Brunhes 
writes on the entropy of a gaseous mixture in combustion It 
has been hitherto regarded as an objection to the use of entropy 
diagrams that they could not be used in connection with gas anJ 
oil engines, oti account of the essentially irreversible nature of 
the explosions and the consequent uncertainty as to whether 
the entropy of the mixture was calculable or could even be said 
to exist M. Brunhes now shows that, under certain well-defined 
conditions, the entropy is both determinate and calculable. 

Prof Oreste Murani points out in the Lrombardy Rondi- 
conti that a focus-tube at a certain degree of vacuum acts like an 
"electric valve” for alternating currents, in that it allows the 
current to pass in one direction but mot in the other The 
notion of an electric valve appears to have been originally 
due to Gaugain, and it has been known that a Geisslefs tube 
in which the electrodes have difTerent forms may act in this 
way In the case of a focus-tube there appears to be a superior 
and an inferior limit to the degree of exhaustion at which it acts 
in this manner, the superior limit corresponding to a pressure 
of about o I mm. of mercury, and the inferior limit, which has 
not been determined with such certainty, corresponding to 
o o; mm, Prof Murani considers that a focus-tube may be 
used to indicate the sense ofia discharge in certain cases where 
a more direct method is inapplicable ; it might be also used to 
convert an alternating current into a direct one, but the intensity 
of the latter would be very small. 

The monaural localisation of sound receives treatment at the 
hands of Prof, James Rowland Angell and Dr. Warner Fite in 
the Psychological Review for May. The paper reports a senes 
of observations on the capacities of auditory localisation m a 
person entirely deaf in one ear, but parallel observations have 
in certain cases been made upon a person of normal hearing. 
So far as it is possible to briefly give some Idea of the con¬ 
clusions, It is shown firstly that the differences in the localising 
capacity for complex sounds m binaural and monaural hearing 
are, so far as concerns these subjects, interpretable as chiefly 
differenra in the magnitude of the difference limen for locality 
rather than as absolute differences in the kind of localising 
process involved. The experiments amply sustain the intro¬ 
spection of the subject in pointing qualitative differences in 
the sounds coming from different directions as the basis of the 
localisations Such qualitative differences may be due to 
the damping or reinforcing of certain partial tones by the 
organs of the ear and the head, and it is noteworthy that 
generally sure tones arc unlocalisable in monaural hearing The 
presence of eye-reflexes was often very marked, and the final 
(ocaiuatiun was frequently made on the basis of a seeming 
correspondence between the eye-strains and the supposed 
direction of the sound. This statement, however, leaves un¬ 
touched the physiological baaisof the eye-movements. Finally, 
there is no good evidence for supposing that cutaneous sensa¬ 
tions play any part in the localisations. 
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The thermal conductivity of the living human skin forms the 
subject of an investigation by Mr. J Lefevre in the Journal de 
Physique for June. Regarding the skin as a wall about 2 mm 
thick, three coefficients have to be found, namely, the surface 
conductivity, the true conductivity through the substance form¬ 
ing the skin, and the internal surface conductivity between the 
skin and the adjoining tissues To find these it was necessary 
to determine the rate of flow of heat across a unit area of the 
skin, and to measure the distribution of temperature from the 
surface downwards. For the former purpose M. Lefevre im¬ 
mersed himself in a bath of water which served os a calonmeter, 
for the second he used thermoelectric elements, that used for 
subcutaneous observations taking the form of a fine needle 
The experiments show that the skin is a bad conductor, its true 
conductivity being about the same as that of wood, of the same 
order as that of gutta percha, about 5 or 6 times that of wool 
and 750 times that of air. The conductivity is only half as great 
at 5° as at 30” C. The exterior surface-conductivity of the skin 
in contact with water appears to be approximately independent 
of the temperature, but the coefficient across the surface 
separating the skin from the adjoining tissues increases con¬ 
siderably as the temperature falls from 30“ to 5“, and the latter 
increase more than counterbalances the decrease in the true 
conductivity, 50 that the loss of heat at 5° C. is twice or thrice as 
great as it would be according to Newton's law. 

The new number of the Mittheilungtn of the Vienna Geo¬ 
graphical Society contains two papers of interest Herr II. 
Anschutx-Kaempfe describes a plan fo^ exploring the Arctic 
Ocean and reaching the North Pole by means of a submaime 
vessel. Herr V. von Loziiiski treats of chemical denudation in 
relation to geological lime, and gives a valuable summary of 
recent work bearing on this subject The calculations of Mr 
Mellard Reade and von Romer are specially dealt with, and the 
latter are repeated, with modifications, employing the most 
recent data of Murray, GUmbel and others 

Dr. G. ScHOrr gives, in the Vcrhandlungen dtr Geseil- 
schaft fur Erdkundt at Berlin^ an interesting forecast of some 
of the oceanographical results of the Valdivia Expedition, the 
full report on which may be expected next winter. The 
Valdivia observations have l>een combined with older material 
so as to bring maps of distribution of temperature, as far as 
possible, up to date, and from these Dr. Schott draws some 
important general conclusions. In the open ocean three tem¬ 
perature layers are recognised—a surface layer, □ to lOO metres, 
In which the distribution is chiefly controlled by horizontal 
movements, a middle layer, 150 to 800 metres, controlled by 
vertical movements ; and a bottom layer, beyond 1000 metres, 
m which horizontal movements are again specially imponant 
A '* Sprungschicht ” occurs in every ocean, iLs mean depth 
being 25 to 80 metres in the Atlantic, 90 to 140 metres in the 
Indian, and lio to 180 metres in the Pacific Ocean. 

The " Karlseisfeld ” was first visited by Friedrich Simony in 
1840, and since that date almost every change in the glacier has 
been carefully observed. Simony made his last photographic 
survey in 1S90, and since his death a survey was made, in 1S96, 
by von Groller. The retreat of the glacier during the five years 
following made another survey important, and this was accord¬ 
ingly carried out by Freiherr von Hubl The results arc pub¬ 
lished in the Abhandlungen of the Vienna Geographical Society, 
and, apart from their value as a study of the glacier, they form a 
model example of the application of modern methods of photo¬ 
graphic surveying to work of the kpid. The account of the 
survey forms the first of three parts of a report to be published 
under the editorship of Herr August von Bohm; the second 
part la to deal with the history of the glacier, and the third 
with its present development. In the same number of the 
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Abhandlungen Dr. Johan Cviji£ publiaheH the ueond part of hia 
morphological and glacial studies in Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
MontenegrOf dealing with the Karsipoljen of Herzegovina and 
West Bosnia. 

In the Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society 
(vol. vui. part 1 . 1901) Dr, W Mackie publishes some chemical 
analyses of Scottish sands and sandstones ranging in age from 
the Toriidon Sandstone to the Blown Sands of Culbin These 
analyses show that the proportions of the total alkalis follow 
fairly closely the results obtained from the proportions of fresh 
felspar in the several formations. Thus the Torridon Sand¬ 
stone, an arkose, which contains fresh felspars, gave an average 
of 4'61 per cent of alkali, chiefly potash Soda is hardly 
represented. Hence the author doubts if such sandstone could 
be converted by melamorphism into a gneiss as has been sug¬ 
gested The bearing of his analyses on similar questions is dia- 
cussed, and he concludes (i) that a silica percentage over 78, 
an alumina percentage under il, and a low percentage of lime 
and of total alkalis, especially of soda relatively to potash, 
indicate a sedimentary origin of metamorphlc rocks ; and (2) 
that a silica percentage not above 78, an alumina percentage 
not under il, a high percentage of total alkalis, &.c., indicate 
origin from an igneous rock Mr. H. M. Cadell contributes to 
the same Transactions an imporlant article on ihe geology of 
the Oil Shalehclds of the Lothians ; and Mr, Herbert Kynaslon 
draws attenlion to the effects of contact metamorphism round 
the Cheviot granite. 

The second number of vol 11 of the IVcst Indian Bullitin 
has just been issued by the Imperial Agricultural Department 
It is devoted wholly to a continuation of the full reports of the 
papers and discussions at the Agricultural Conference held at 
Barbados in January last A great deal of the most useful in¬ 
formation is brought together in these pages, the subjects dealt with 
being of a varied character, and not in all cases strictly agricul¬ 
tural Dr Alford Nicholls deals with the difficult question of 
bush fires, which he divides into five classes, approving of some, 
condemning others Mr. Watts treats of soils in “orchard’’ 
cullivaiion, and of pine-apple cultivation in Antigua , Mr Hart 
of rubber planting in the islands (illustrated) ; Mr, Sands of 
the cultivation of onions in Antigua , Mr Meaden of breeding 
for beef in Trinidad, and, with Mr. Hart, of zebu cattle in the 
same island; and Mr. Whitfield Smith of artificial drying of 
cacao Dr. Duerden’s instructive communication on the marine 
resources of the Bntish West Indies, which was some 
Lime ago issued as an extra number of the BnlUtin^ is reproduced 
in extenso, 

Th£ afforcstalion of Ireland is advocated by Dr R T. 
Cooper in the Irish Times as a means of increasing the value 
and productiveness of the country. In Ireland there are about 
five million acres of unproductive land in a total acreage of 
20,808,271, every square yard of which could be improved and 
fertilised by tree cultivation Yet in all Ireland during the 
year ending June 1900 only 629 acres were planted with trees, 
while 1451 acres were cleared of timber A serious attempt 
ought to be made to prevent this destruction of forest and re¬ 
cover the immense areas of “ bog waste and mountain land’' by 
a scientiSc distribution of trees. 

An interesting illustration of the practical importance of the 
recent discovery that leguminous plants possess the power of 
utilising the free nitrogen of the atmosphere, and thus increasing 
the nitrogenous constituents of the soil, is furnished by a pam¬ 
phlet on shade in coffee culture, by Mr O F. Cook, being 
Bulletin No. 25 of the U S. Department of Agriculture 
(Division of Botany) It seems that coffee growers in Central 
America, Venezuela and Columbia advocate a certain amount 
of shade for the coffee plantations, while those in Brazil and the 
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East Indies do not. Mr. Cook suggests that the explanation 
of these contrary results lies in the fact that, while in the first- 
named countries the shade plants employed are almost exclu¬ 
sively leguminous trees and shrubs, in the latter they are 
chiefly figs, bananas and other non-leguminous plants. Hence 
the problem Is one rather of nutrition than of insolation. A long 
lift is given of the shade plants employed by coffee growers, and 
the pamphlet is illustrated by a number of photographs. 

Prof. F, Plateau, of Ghent, has recently published several 
fresh papers, in the Annates de la SociHi Entomologique de 
Belgique and the M^moires de la Soci^U Zoohgique de France, 
on the sources of attraction in flowers for insects. Ills previous 
conclusion, that insects are but little attracted by bright colours, 
was confirmed by experiments which showed that brightly 
coloured stuffs and scintillating metallic objects placed among 
the leaves had but little attractiveness for insects. With regard 
to the constancy of insects in visiting the same species of flower 
only on the same flight, he states that species of Bombus are 
very inconstant, Apis mtlhpica and Anthidiutn manicaium 
are, on the other hand, remarkably constant ; species of Mega- 
chile and Coelioxys less so. The habit of constancy is 
attributed to a desire on the part of the insect for a saving of 
labour. The Syrphidre (hover-flies) show a considerable ten¬ 
dency to be attracted by bright colours, whether of flowers or of 
inanimate objects. To this quality, and not to any .esthetic 
sense, is to be attributed their habit of hovering over flowers 

A WF-IL illustrated article by Prof W M. Wheeler, bearing 
the title of “Impostors among Animals,” presents to the 
readers of the July number of The Century Magazine 
some of the leading facts connected with the “mimicry” 
of animate and inanimate objects by animals, and the 
consequent adaptation of the latter to their surroundings, 
in a pleasant and attractive manner. The firsi illus¬ 
tration shows the marvellous resemblance presented by 
certain bugs to the rugged bark of the stem on which they 
dwell, while the second displays the mimicry of orchids by 
various members of the Orthoptera, which assume a stationary 
posture with outspread wings 011 such occasions Attention is 
specially drawn to the circumstance that while protectively 
coloured animals have, as a rule, a simple coloration and 
quiescent habits—frequently accompanied by the "death- 
feigning instinct ”—those which depend for safety on “warning 
colours present the very opposite conditions, being brilliantly 
and often gaudily coloured, while their habits are calculated to 
provoke attention and attract observation. 

The current number (vol Ixx part 111 , No. l) of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains several interesting 
papers on folk customs in India. Captain W. Haig records 
the origin, the marriage laws, religious observances and funeral 
rites of the Rangari caste in Barar , in another paper he does 
the same for the Velama caste, and in a third communication 
he narrates the legendary account of Shah Abdur-r-Rahman-i- 
Ghazi, the warrior saint of Barar, Mr S Appadorai gives far 
loo brief a paper on the heroic Codlings in Malabar folklore , 
and the riddles current in Bihar are recorded by Mr. S C. 
Mitra. In a very interesting paper, illustrated by four plates, 
the Rev. P O Bodding describes a number of polished stone 
implements found in the Santal Parganas, These, as almost 
everywhere else, arc believed to be thunderbolts The Santals 
believe that a house where such a “ thunderbolt ” is kept is 
proof against lightning, and, as in the north of Ireland and else¬ 
where, they are also supposed to possess remarkable therapeutic 
power Water in which a thunderbolt has been rubbed or 
placed u used, both externally and internally, to cure many 
ailments. 
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The opticnl Mtablishment of C. P. Goerz, at Friedenau, 
Berlin, has jiut produced iU 100,000th lens—a Goert double 
anaBtigmat To have placed upon the photographic market 
100,000 anaatigmat lenses in eight years (since 1693) ^ ’note¬ 

worthy record. 

Mr Mo SENA Y Anda publishes 1*10 the Transactions of the 
"Antonio Aleate" Society of Mexico a table showing the 
diurnal variability of air temperature at Tacubaya for each 
month of the fifteen years 1884-1898. The hours of observation 
are 7 a.m , 2 p.m. and 9 pm. 

Da. Max Verworn's *' Allgemeine Physiologie" was 
welcomed as a valuable work when it appeared in 1894, and 
its scope and character were described in these columns (vol li , 
p. 529). The work has been translated into English, French, 
Russian and Italian, and has taken its place as a standard text¬ 
book of general physiology. The third edition has now been 
published by Herr Gustav Fischer, of Jena. 

The syndics of the Cambridge University Press have under¬ 
taken the publication of a work on the fauna and geography of 
the Maldive and Laccadive Archipelagoes An expedition, 
consisting of Mr, J. Stanley Gardiner, Mr L A Borradaile 
and Mr. C Forster Cooper, passed eleven months m these two 
groups, and the work will contain the scientific results of the 
visit. The chief object of the expedition was to investigate the 
interdependence of the physical and biological factors in the 
formation of atolls and reefs To this end upwards of 300 
dredgings were taken, a large number of soundings were run, 
and every group of organisms was carefully collected The 
land fauna was carefully and exhaustively collected, and, being 
from an undoubted oceanic area, cannot fail to be of interest The 
marine collections fill in an almost unknown gap between the Red 
Sea and the East Indies, and are the most extensive ever obtained 
from any coral, oceanic area. The work will be published in 
eight parts, of which the first will appear in October next. 

In the last Benchte^ Nencki and Marchlewski describe the 
very interesting discovery of the close chemical relationship 
existing between the red colouring matter of the blood and the 
green chlorophyll of plants. Haiinatoporphynn a derivative 
of hemoglobin, and phyllocyanin obtained from chlorophyll, 
both yield on reduction hemopyrrol, which is probably an iso- 
butyl or methyl propyl pyrrol 

In the newly issued Bulletin Internaitonal tie CALadhnie des 
Sciences dt Crafovie, L Bruner publishes the results of his 
dynamic investigations on the bromination of aromatic com¬ 
pounds. The dependence of the velocity of bromination on the 
nature and position of the substituting groups in the benzene 
ring has been studied, and especially the catalytic activity of the 
most important bromine “ carriers ” In respect of this capacity, 
aluminium, chromium, iron and thallium salts, compounds of 
antimony and phosphorus, and finally iodine have been investi¬ 
gated, Ifpjs found that ihe catalytic activity of the bromine 
" carrier! " depends upon the nature of the substance which is 
being brominated, so that the arrangement of these bodies in a 
general series according to their activity is not possible For 
benzene and bromobenzene the order is (i) aluminium, (2) thal- 
(3) *^0” salts, (4) iodine, (5) antimony, (6) phosphorus 
halogens. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
t^ast week include two Green Monkeys {CercopUhecus calli- 
frtchus) from West Africa, presented respectively by Mr K de 
Courcy Hick ton and Mr S. Trust; a Macaque Monkey 
{Macacus cynomolgus) from India, presented by Mrs Mould , 
a Crab-eaUng Raccoon {Procyon canenvorus) from South 
America, presented by Mr U W, Gardom , a Cuckoo 
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{Cuculus canorus)^ British, presented by Lieut -Colonel J. S. 
Benyon ; an Alligator [Alligator mhstsstppimsis) from North 
America, presented by Mr. W, Phillips, two Mocassin Snakes 
[Tiopidonotus fasaatus) from North America, presented by 
Captain J. B. (Ulliat; a Great Wallaroo [Macropus robustus), 
four Bridled Wallabies [Onychogale /renaii) from Australia, 
two Parrot Finches [Ewythrura psittacea) from New Caledonia, 
two Grey-headed Porphyrios [Porphyria pohoaphalui), two 
Ceylonese Terrapins [Nicoria tnjuga) from India, five Derbian 
Slernotheres [Sternothaerus derbianus) from West Africa, two 
Grey Monitors ( Varanus gnscus) from North Africa, deposited , 
two Griffon Vultures [Gyps fulvus), European, received in 
exchange , a Wapiti Deer [Cervus canoilensis), three Glossy 
Ibises [Plcgadis falcmellus), bred in the Gardens. 


OUB ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Light Variation ok the Minor Planet (345) Terci- 
niNA —In the AstroHomische Naihruhten (Bd. 156, No 3726), 
Herr J Hartmann gives an account of his investigations of the 
variation in brightness of this small planet, first pointed out by 
Prof. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, in 1899 [As/ronowisrhe 
Nachrickten^ No. 3704) Two photographs were obtained on 
April 20 and a ihird on April 22, all with the large Potsdam 
refractor Reproductions are given showing the trails of the 
planet with reference to the neighbouring stars The period 
deduced is as follows ' — 

Beginning of increase gh om 4 

Culmination loh 14m V4h lom. = 250m 

End of increase ijh lom j 

^In the same journal Prof Max Wolf gives a reproduction of a 
'photograph taken with a b-inch Voigilandcr objective on 
April 22, the period determined from this being about 240m , 
which 15 in close agreement with that determined from the 
Potsdam photographs The value determined from the older 
observations on 1899 November 4 was 290 minutes 

Uni 1 EH SiATKS Naval Observatory —The recent issue 
of vol. 1 of the second series of Publications of the U S 
Naval Observatory contains the first results of work dune at 
the inslituuon since the removal from the old site and the re¬ 
mounting of the instruments at the new observatory. In this 
volume a new method of publication is initiated, the observations 
made with one instrument and extending over several years being 
given together instead of all observations being published 
annually. This first volume conlains the reduced observations 
of the sun, muon, planets and many miscellaneous stars made 
with the 9-inch and 6 inch transit circles during the years 1894- 
1S99 


THE COMPTOMETER} 

N acceding to the editor’s request to contribute an article to 
NaiURe upon this instrument, I should like at the outset to 
express the feeling of curiosity wuh which any one, familiar with 
the many arithmometers now so generally in use, must introduce 
himself to the examination of the comptometer. He will prob¬ 
ably know before he begins that 11 is a mere adding machine . 
that whereas any arithmometer at each turn of the handle adds 
or subtracts, as the case may be, any figure set upon the machine, 
no matter how many digits within the capacity of the machine 
there may be, or how many times, or how fast within the 
capacity of the operator he may turn the handle, so that by means 
of the shifting result-slide multiplication and division can be 
performed at a rate, and without mental effort, that is a tax upon 
our imagination, the comptometer is a mere adding machine in 
which the operator acts upon one key at a time, which adds, 
each lime he presses it, the number on its head to the corre¬ 
sponding digit on the register below While, therefore, the 
machine is evidently well adapted for addition, which is so simple 
an operation that most people believe an instrument for the 
purpose IS not worth the expense of purchasing, 11 would appear 
at firit that the process of multiplying, to be explained shortly, 

’ Chioaao, U S A Felt and Tarrant ManufacturJnf Co Monchritcr 
Tha Calculating Machina Co 
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must be AO cumberAome os to leave the comptometer far behind 
the more automatic arithmometers and so LitUe better than head 
and pencil work as to be a gain of doubtful value. 

When, further, he finds out that the invcnLor has evaded one of 
the principal difficulties of anihmumt^ter design, which relates 
to the carrying of the tens, but which is due to the provision 
that this operation must occupy the second half of the turn of 
the handle and must, e\en then, be successive all down the row 
so as to allow of the nearly simultaneous and overlapping oper- 
alions on all the digits, in the comptometer it is not possible 
where carryings come in to depress two keys simultaneously, for 
in that case ihe carrying will fail On the other hand, if the 
keys are operated singly as many carryings as arc necessary will 
be accomplished. 

When, again, the aiithmometrician, if I may so designate one 
familiar with the use of the arithmometer, finds that the 
comptometer, like the Income Tax man, can never subtract 
anything (it can only add, and so apparently can never divide) 
his despair is likely to be complete and he might well condemn 
the machine as a toy. 

1 wi]l not go so far as to say that this exactly represented my 
feeling when I began to prepare this notice, for I had known 
the construction of the instrument for some years and was 
generally familiar with it. However, 1 did feel that, from a 
mechanician’s point of view, it represented a retrograde step, and 
It was only the knowledge that the comptometer was extensively 
used in the United States, where appreciation of time-saving 
appliances is more developed than here, that made me feel 
that the comptometer must have advantages perhaps more than 
sufficient to compensate for us operative deficiencies 

The comptometer is a neat-looking instrument cased in 
mahogany, occupyii^ 14^ x 7^ inches on the table, and it is 
four inches deep On the upper surface there are, in the eight- 
column machine, eight columns of spring-actuated number keys, 
nine keys to each column The lowest key of each column, 
or rather the one nearest the operator, is marked in black t\ 
and these are called the i row, the next 2, and so on up 
to 9 All the even keys are Hat and the uneven concave, so 
the operator knows at once, without looking, if his finger has 
^ot one row too high or too low, At the end next the operator 
IS a row of nine number wheels, or one more than the number 
of columns, on one axle, seen through windows, so that only one 
figure on each can be read This is called the register. The 
axle termlhates outside on the right in a milled head, and below 
this there is a liberator handle If the operator finds any figures 
on the result wheels that he docs not want he presses the liberator 
handle with one finger and begins to turn the milled head He 
then turns this as far as it will go, when nine o^s will appear on the 
number wheels The machine is now ready to begin If any 
key 15 pressed down the figure shown in black on that key will 
immediately appear on the corresponding number wheel below, 
If it or any other key in the same column is pressed, the figure on 
It will at once be added to the figure already on the number 
wheel If the result is more than 9, j will be earned to the next 
number wheel to the left If that should happen to be already 
9, one will be carried on again and it will become O If all the 
figures are 9 and l is added to any one, then it and all to ihe left 
Will immediately become o The action is almost instantaneous, 
but not quite, as each number wheel on becoming 9 leaves a trap 
set which It lets oft on becoming o The trap then adds i to the 
next number wheel to the left If this is 9 the same thing 
happens again, and so on across the machine as far as 9*5 happen 
to extend , bo the action is really successive and the wave of 
motion can just be detected if it is looked for. 

Any key instantly returns to its place under the action of a 
spring when the finger is removed The necessary movement of 
the i keys is j inch, while for Ihe 9 keys £ inch is required with 
intermeaiate movement fo( intermediate figures. The pressure 
required is moderate, but more than is necessary for a type 
writer. The rate of striking the keys may become, with 
practice, very great, so that, though numerous strokes are 
required in a multiplication, the result mav nevertheless be 
found very quickly Judging by the time Lnat is stated to 
be necessary for working certain examples, a rate of six or seven 
strokes a second is certainly attainable, in fact, with but little 
practice 1 find this to be possible and that the machine works 
correctly at this rate. 

The question will naturally arise here whether there is any 
fear of oversbooling by the wheels of the register, as they are 
clearly set into very rapid rotation and have to be suddenly and 
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exactly Stopped. Various methods of Btopping number wheels 
are m use in arithmonieiers—spring clicks, cams like the 
Geneva stop in clockwork, and a mere brake; the method used 
here Is more direct and positive than any of these, for the key 
at the end of its depreuion operates a long light lever which 
brings a rigid stop lietween two pins on the number wheel of 
the register, jocking it absolutely and ensuring its stopping in the 
correct position The driving forward of the numbn wheeli by 
the keys is effected by a senes of long light levers, each operated 
by any one of the keys of one column. The 9 key 11 near the 
fulcrum end, while the i key is near the number wheel end and 
the others are in Intermediate positions. A toothed arc at the end 
of each lever gears with a corresponding pinion on the common 
axis of the number wheels, and each of these pinions drives 
round Its number wheel by a ratchet and pawl. Each number 
wheel in moving from o to g raises a light lever by means of a 
cam to its highest position, which it lets drop on completing Its 
turn to o again. The lever in its descent moves on the next 
wheel to the left one tooth If, therefore, the key of that wheel 
la being depressed at the same time, the carrying trap will not 
move it an extra tooth, but will merely join with its operating 
lever in moving ii through one unit of movement, and the carry- 
ing will be lost. 

To the left of each 1 key Is a little push, which may be 
pressed with one finger when any key in that column is being 
depressed. This push throws the carrying trap out of gear with 
the next number wheel, so that no carrying can take place This 
enables the operator to alter any figure in the result, or to bring 
It to o by adding to it the necessary number iwithout, at the 
same lime, changing any other figure to the left. They are also 
used in some special operations. 

I have now probably written enough to enable any one in- 
leresled m these machines to understand what the comptometer 
is like and also its mode of o^ieration. The next thing is to 
explain how a machine that can only add, and only do tlmt one 
figure at a time, may nevertheless be used for performing all the 
ordinary arithmetical operations, such as any arithmometer will 
perform 

Addition needs no more explanation. The speed merely de¬ 
pends on the rate at which an operator can read the columns of 
figures and get his fingers on to the right keys A mere dab at 
the key such as is desirable with a typewriter is not appro¬ 
priate here, as the key must be pressed right down to Its stop, 
otherwise it may add a number less than that printed In black 
upon its head To acquire the proper stroke, nigh speed and 
I certainty of getting on to the right keys evidently requires 
I practice , it would be interesting to see a really skilled operator 
at work 

In most anthinomeLers subtraction is effected (this is most 
generally wanted for the purpose of division) by turning the 
number wheels in ihe reverse direction, when the carrying acts 
in the reverse direction also It is merely addition backwards. 

I There is, however, a method of in elTect subtracting on a 
machine which, like the comptometer, does not admit of back- 
I ward motion It is to add the arithmetical complement. This, 
for instance, has been used in some operations in Mr. Edmond¬ 
son’s circular machine. If you wish to subtract, say, 7, you have 
merely lo add 3 and prevent the machine from carrying with the 
push If you wish to subtract, say, 29,'you have merely to add 
71 and prevent ihe second figure from carrying. Similarly, to 
subtract, say, 23456789, it is merely necessary to add 76543211, 
each digit to be added being 9 - the one to be subtracted 
except the last operative digit, which must be 10-the one to 
be subtracted, or l more than in the case of the others. If the 
anthmetncal complement had to be found by the operator the 
machine would noL be of much use, but it has not. Every key 
has a smaller figure in red upon it, which is 9 - the black 
figure on the key. All that is necessary, iherefure, in subtraction 
18 to work with the red figures, bearing in mind onl> that ihe last 
operative figure to the right must be taken on the next key 
above, and that the push belonging to the last figure pn the left 
must also be used to prevent carrying improperly. 

Multiplication of any number by another of one digit u, of 
course, simple enough. To multiply, for instance, 37921 by 7 the 
scries of keys corresponding to the number 37921 are each struck 
seven Limes, or else working on the 7 row the key fartheit to the 
right is struck once, the next to the left twice, the next nine 
times, and so on Either operation will produce the right 
answer, but the second one is preferable because, having put uie 
finger on the last key of the seven row, there is no more occasion 
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to look tt the machine ; the eyes can be kept on the paper and 
the aeriea of keya struck the proper number of blows. There 
II no fear of sliding off on to the neat row« as the change from 
the concave to the level keyheada would at once be felt. 

If the multiplier has more than one digit the second method 19 
slUl more to be followed. Take, for instance, an example 
illostfiled In one of the pamphlets of the company, 3253x84. 
You do not, of coUrae, strike the 3 , 3 , j and 3 keys 84 limes or 
the 8 and the 4 keys 2253 limes, though if you did the right answer 
would be found. You get on to the 4 row and strike the last 
key to the right three times^ the next five times and the next two 
twice each. Then you get on to the 8 row and, starting at the 
last key but one to the right, you do the same again. The total 
number of strokes necessary may be found by adding together 
the di^ts in one factor and multiplying the sum by the number 
of difpti In the other. In this case 12x2 = 24 strokes That 
at, say, 6 strokes a second will be four seconds for the operation 
Then the result has to be read and the result wiped off ready for 
the next. With a greater number of digits the operation is the 
same. 

It constantly happens in extended calculations that the result 
upon the number wneels has to be further operated upon If the 
next operation is one of addition or subtraction, the previous result 
IS in the proper place ; the same is true if it is to be divided But 
if It has to be multiplied by a new number, the natural thing Is to 
copy it down, wipe it off the machine and multiply in the usual 
way. This necessity, or supposed necessity, was overcome in 
Mr. Edmondson's machine by iheinfjenious method of “working 
off” results from the machine as distinguished from the usual way 
of working results on to the machine That process is impoa<;iblc 
in Ihe comptometer, as it is in every other machine except 
Edmondson's, but instructions are given for a method of 
multiplying by a figure already on the register without the 
necessity of wiping it out, which is equally applicable to all 
arithmometers It is simply to leave it there and multiply the 
other factor by a number which is one less than the right one 
Then, as the new product by » - 1 is added to that by one already 
(here, the result is what is wanted By beginning at the 
left hand side instead of the right, as explained in the directions, 
which are abundantly clear, each new figure to be used is read 
from the undisturbed number wheel most to the left, so that 
there is no necessity to write down the intermediate result Also, 
in multiplying long decimals it is best to begin at (he left, as in 
that case a sufficient number of figures can be found on the 
machine, ihosc discarded having no meaning if the figures 
operated upon are the results of observations and are not 
absolute figures, 

Division can, of course, be effected if subtraction can be, 
for it IS merely necessary to go on subtracting the divisor from the 
earlier digits of the quotient until what is left in those places is 
less than the divisor, then to shift the place one to the right 
and start subtracting again The number of limes the sub 
traction 19 effected at each place is the figure of the quotient at 
that place. This, after all, is what every arithmometer does, 
and the series of indices which record the number of turns of 
the handle in each place enable the operator to read off the 
quotient when he has gone as far as may be necessary 

Now in the comptometer these counting wheels,or iheir equiva¬ 
lent, are absent, and so, unlike arithmometers, it does not leave a 
record of a multiplicaiion actually effected, but only of the result. 
If, therefore, a wrong key has been <itruck, except that the result 
IS wrong there la no means of finding it out, whereas in an 1 
arithmometer it is usual to compare the setting and the record 
of the counliflg wheels with the figures given, 10 be sure that the | 
actual operation given la the machine was that intended If any 1 
one or more of the counters indicates a wrong figure it is merely I 
necessary to put that place Into operation anu make so many | 
turns of the handle wuh the + or - gcxfi or forwards or back¬ 
wards, as the case may be, to make the counter read the intended 
number, when the result will also become right. 

In the comptometer these counters are absent, and there is no 
kind of record in a multiplication or addition except the result 
of what ihe operator really gave to the machine It would 
therefore appear that in division there can be no record of 
what was done, and, therefore, that it would be necessary to 
write down figure at a lime the number of times the set of keys 
were itruck in each place, It is just here that a pleasant sur- 
rise IB ihet with, and a property of the method of subiracting, 
y adding Vbe arithmetical complement, is available which I do 
not think iftould be foreseen by the arithmometrician in general, 
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The properly is this If the arithmetical complement is added 
to the group of digits to the left of the dividend that would be 
first us^ in ordinary division, and if the push is not put into 
operation to prevent the carrying, then when the addition has 
been effected the right number of times the digit on the result 
wheels which has received these carryings will itself be the same 
as the number of additions, and the hgures to the right of it will 
ha\e become less than the divisor. All the operator has lu do, 
therefore, js to watch this wheel and count 1, 2, 3, &c , every 
time he strikes the proper key^; when this wheel reads the same 
number as his count he then looks at the figures to the right , 
if they are more than the divisor he goes on striking and count¬ 
ing until they are less. The counting here is not necessary, 
but It IS safe As soon as they are leas the wheel receiving the 
carryings records the corresponding figure of the quotient, the 
same number, in fad, that he will have counted. 

This operation is best explained by the aid of an example. 
Divide 365 by 52 365 is first set on the result wheels as far to 

ihe left as possible Then the keys carrying the red numbers 
5 and I m the columns over 6 and 5 are struck, while the 
operator watches the wheel at first showing l and counts i for 
each time he strikes the 5 and i keys These really add 48 
each time 

The senes of numbers indicated below will then one by one 
appear — 


Count I . .. 413 

,,2 . . 461 

.. 3 S09 

.. 4 557 

5 605 

.. 6 653 

M 7 701 


The operator watches the 3 gradually getting larger while he 
countc When he has counted 6 it also will read 6. but the 
next two figures, 5 3, are more than the divisor, so he goes on The 
next count, 7, then necessarily agrees with the indication of the 
wheel which receives the carryings, and the operative wheels to 
the right show i as the (emporary remainder, so the answer at 
present is 7 and 1 o\er, If a long decimal answer is required 
the figures are made to slide along the keys on the rows on 
which they find themselves, in this case two place^l first and 
then one place at a time, and are picssed uown^he hngers 
alternately and simultaneously rising and falling, while the 
operator counts and watches the wheel receiving the carryings, 
and thus each new figure of the quotient is founil, the time 
necessary for a figure varying from two to five seconds according 
as it is low or high This is the time T require after no regular 
practice I expect a skilled operator would require but little 
more than half as much It seems strange at first that the mere 
process of addition should, where necessary, lead to a long 
decimal quotient, but, as explained above, Euch a result must 
follow. 

The gradual and irregular change of the wheel receiving the 
carryings uniil U agrees with the count, so as to give a figure of 
the quotient, also seems mysterious The manufacturers do 
not think It necessary to explain to users why this is so, but 
they give the following somewhat wholesome advice “Do 
not worry about why the above process brings ihe answer It 
IS simply an arbitrary rule by which any and all examples m 
division can be computed on the comptometer, and, once under¬ 
stood, IS BO simple that it cannot be forgotten All there is to 
It IS that you strike the divisor on the keys ]ust as many times 
as indicated by the figure in the ‘ next place to the left in the 
register,’ and then, if the remainder is larger than the divisor, 
strike the keys again once or more times until the remainder 
becomes smaller than the divisor.” 

There is no occasion for much worry any way, for the mystery 
may be explained quite easily. Let be the dividend and 

a the divisor then n is the quotient and r is “ over.*’ What 
IS done by the machine is to add \ -a n times, counting up to 
ff When this has been done the result will be na «(i - oj 
= u, and r is “over ” 

The operation described is quite simple, easy and (^uick where 
the divisor has two figures only, and is ndt inconvenient with as 
many os four, for then two fingers of each hand may be used 
and the keys itruck without looking at ihem. When the 
divisor has more than four figures the process is modified in an 
ingenious way, but in such cases the comptometer is, in my 
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opinion, definitely less convenient than any good anthmo- 
meter 

The conaptometer is conveniently available for ordinary com¬ 
mercial operations, such as interest and discount, as well as for 
merely adding up accounts In the ordinary machine with only 
decimal notation the last two columns must be retained for the 
pence, the next two for the shillings, leaving all the rest for 
the pounds. However, a special build is now promised with 
special shilling and pence columns, so that on this any number 
of money entries, taken in any order, may be very quickly added 
up. Nevertheless, the process of dividing by 12 or 20 on the 
decimal machine, for which it is necessary to strike the keys 
marked in black 8 and 8 or i, as the case may be, is so rapid 
that the pence when added up become shillings and pence on the 
register in a moment, and the shillings, which must l>e added after 
the pence, become pounds and shillings in even less time, and 
the pounds, shillings and pence so obtained are in their proper 
places The comptometer arranged for British currency would, 
however, be the more convenient where the adding up of ac¬ 
counts IB mostly wanted, but it does not seem as if it would meet 
every case that will arise hor instance, in a large retail busi¬ 
ness the number of entries to be checked of this type, y^rds 
at ys. <^\d. a yard, is so gee^t that in one case that I know of 
a special branch of the ofnee is devoted to this work alone The 
cosi of this branch amounts to 1000/ a year, and yet, partly in 
consequence of the amazing quickness of the clerks, but chiefly 
because of our hopeless non-decimal system, it is not possible 
with much advantage to employ mechanical means of calculation 
to reduce this tax upon the business, Now with a decimal 
money system the mulliplicalion by 23 75 in a machine would 
be direct and simple enough, but I do not sec how ihis could be 
directly effected upon the British currency comptometer I do 
not see how multiplication or division by numbers of several 
digits can be advantageously carried out 

As a last example of the way in which ingenuity has been 
exercised m finding a way of making this adding machine per¬ 
form other operations, I may refer to the directions for finding 
a square root. It is not my intention to explain this process 
here, but simply refer to the artifice. '‘The simplest way to 
extract square root on the comptometer is to act On the principle 
that in the series of odd numbers, r, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., the square 
of the number of terms always equals the sum of all the terms ” 
On this a p^ess of addition is devised, using the red numbers 
on (he keys, which 1 Rnd, even without much practice, is sur¬ 
prisingly rapid for the first three figures, but which, like the 
ordinary head and nencil way, becomes increEisingly cumbersome 
with a greater numWr 

The comptometer is like all arithmometers in that, having 
found one product of two or more numbers, or having any 
previous result on the register, any further products of two 
numbers may be added to or subtracted from this, one at a Lime, 
without the necessity of writing down any intermediate result or 
of separately finding tnese products, and then, when this is 
done, the sums or differences of all the products may he divided 
by a final number If a further division is required the compto¬ 
meter differs from all arithmometers except Edmondson’s m that 
the result is found on the same register its the previous dividend, 
and so Jt might appear that any number of divisions could be 
effected This is not the case, as the quotient occasionally 
moves up the machine towards the left and so gets out of range, 
whereas in Edmondson’s, as the machine 15 arranged in a circle, 
the quotients and dividends may chase each other round the 
machine without ever coming to a dead stop In ordinary arith- 
momeiers the quotient gets on to the counter wheels, when 
nothing more can be done to it unless it is again transferred lo 
the register. 

The operation, therefore, that these machines can perform 
with the greatest advantage is of the form 

ab ±^cd ef + 
r 

whereas the operation that is most favourable for the use of 
logarithms is of the form 

a'* tatfi* e 

j* '0 , , * 

tdb representing any of the tabulated logarithmic functioos. 
This advantage is so great that formulae are artificially mani¬ 
pulated until thev arc finally rammed into this form and are 
then said to be adapted to logarithmic computation. Now the 
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advantages of the calculating machines referred to are bo great, 
and they are in so many ways preferable Co logarithms where 
they can be used, that it is just as important lo adapt formulse 
to mechanical computation by putting them where convenient 
into the first of these two forms. Then, according as the^ can 
be put into one or other of these forma, machines or logarithms 
should be used for the purpose of computationj and no attempt 
should be made to use either for work specially adapted in this 
way for the other. 

It may perhaps be worth while, by way of example, to mention 
that in ine large number of corrections of the scale readings to 
bring them to circular measure that I had to make in my ex¬ 
periments on the constant of gravitation, I found I could 
calculate 0 - j ^ 0^ in less time on an arithmometer than was 
required to look up the angle in the trigonometrical tables. 

A few final observations are desirable bearing un the com¬ 
parison of the comptometer with arithmometers 

In the first place the comptometer makes a most aggravating 
noise, like a tjpewnter through a megaphone ; but other arllii- 
mometers arc noisy, none, however, so bad as this machine. The 
only silent arithmometer is that beautiful machine invented by 
Prof Selling, but this is practically unknown m this country, 

To my mind the comptometer, with its single figure opera¬ 
tions, is not so convenient as the arithmometer for reducing and 
computing observations in the laboratory. Its success is only 
rendered possible by the fact that it is a key machine, for key 
strokes may be so very rapid The operating numbers on most 
arithmometers are '^et by slides and tnat is relatively slow, the 
operation, however, by the handle afterwards is vastly more 
rapid. Selling’s arithmometer is, however, a key machine for 
the selling, while the turning handle is replaced by a sliding 
movement, one complete slide doing the work of five turns of 
the handle Again, the fact that there is no record of the 
operating figures actually given to the comptometer seems to be, 
for scientific work, decidedly a drawback. 

On the other hand the construction is admirable, perfectly 
adapted lo its purpose, and, I should judge, fairly indestructible 
I would un this point only make one complaint, which, however, 
refers to a defect in no respect essential to the machine I refer 
to the difficulty of reading the numbers on the register The 
figures are elegant, with a great contrast between the (hick and 
the thin parts, and they are upon a polished reflecting wheel 
face. They are seen through small windows in a polished metal 
plate. The result is they are not as legible as they ought to be ; 
great care has to be taken to get a suitable light, and it is use 
less to sit facing a window. 7 'he 3's may be confused with the 
8’s, the I’s with the 4’s, and the o’s with the 9’s. If block 
figures were used, and if, further, they were dead white upon a 
black ground, or even the reverse, and were not seen through 
a shining plate, this little defect, which I am surprised to see 
in the product of an American shop, would be remedied. 

I have made no comparison between the comptometer and 
the slide rule because a good slide rule, such as Gravel’s, cannot 
be approached in convenience by any mechanism where the 
limited accuracy of the slide rule is sufficient, nur can wheel 
work machines direclly find the fourth term in a proportion in 
which the three other terms are numbers, their squares, or roots, 
or trigonometrical functions, or the reciprocals of these, nor can 
ih^ give logarithms at sight. 

'The attempts that have been made to increase the accuracy 
of the slide rule by increasing its length are nut, in my opinion, 
of much success, because to gain only one more figure ten times 
the length, at least, is necessary. The rule must then be broken 
up gridiron fashion, as in General Hannyngton’s,* Prof Everett's 
and Thatcher’s, or wound in a spiral as in Fuller’s, or be allo- 
gether peculiar as Tower's When an extra figure has been 
gamed in this way the extreme handiness of the slide rule is 

f ;one, as it can no longer be earned in the pocket, it takes 
onger to find the place, and, as a rule, the range is limited to 
mere simple proportion Where the accuracy of i/io per cent 
given by a 26 cm rule, or 1/20 per cent by a half-metre 
Grav^t rule is not sufficient, I should prefer in general five- 
figure logarithms or a wheel-machine lo an extended slide rule 
Whether the wheel-machine should be a comptometer or an 
arithmometer must depend upon the character of the calculations 
most often met with I have attempted in my preceding remarks 
to give the information necessary to enable any one to mdge in 
his own particular case. C. V. BoYs, 

1 The Shda Rule Extended. £ and F N Spon, 16 Char Dg CroM, snd 
Astgn and Mander, Old Compton Sireet, SoWo 
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RECENT REPORTS 0^ THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION.'^ 

'T'HE Bold of operalionB of the Smithsonmn InsiituLiun is so 
^ extensive that It is impossible lo survey adequately the 
work earned on in it. The liberality of the Institution has 
made many students of science acquainted with the researches 
and results of others, and has placed the whole world of scientific 
activity under an obligation. In addition, each of the depart¬ 
ments under the direction of the Institution is a living centre of 
investigation, from which contributions to natural knowledge 
are continually emanating These departments are the United 
States National Museum, the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
the International Exchanges, the National Zoological Park and 
the Astrophysical Observaton 

Following the precedent of several years, Prof. Langley gives, 
in the body of his report referred to in the footnote, a general 
account of the affairs of the Institution and its bureaus, while 
the appendix presents more detailed statements by the persons 
in direct charge of the different branches of the work Inde¬ 
pendently of this the operations of the National Museum arc 
fully treated in a separate volume of the Smithsonian Report, 
and the Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology constitutes 
a volume prepared under the supervision of the Director of that 
Bureau. 

Parts of Prof Langley’s report are given below, together with 
references to some of the contents of the Smithsonian Report 
for 1899, and the Annual Report of the National Museum, 
recently received Two recent reports of the Bureau of 
Ethnology will be noticed separately. 

Astrophysical Rcstarches —Experiments m the solution of 
the problem of mechanical flight have been continued, and the 
Astrophysical Observatory has been active in the investigation 
of the solar spectrum. The first lolume of Annals of the 
Observatory has been issued It is devoted primarily, though 
not exclusively, to the investigation of the infra-red solar 
spectrum, Us absorption lines and Us variations in terrcstrul 
aosorption. This research, and the development of the sensitive 
holographic apparatus with which it has been earned on, have 
largely occupieo the Astrophysical Observatory since its founda¬ 
tion, and are a conimuation of researches in which Prof. 
Langley was engaged for many years at the Allegheny Ob¬ 
servatory. 

As readers of Nature are aware, successful observations 
were made of the solar eclipse of May 28, 1900 A consider¬ 
able number of photographs of the corona were secured, some 
of which are upon an unprecedentedly large scale, and these, it 
IS believed, will be of value m investigations of the nature of 
this still enigmatical solar appendage A photographic search 
for hitherto unrecognised oojects near the sun developed the 
fact that even in an ordinary sky, in an eclipse in which the 
reflected sunlight was brighter than usual, stars as small as the 
8'3 magnitude could be secured 

The apparatus employed was designed, not so much for this, 
however, as tor the obtaining evidence of possible intramercurial 
planets, but upon this latter point no final opinion can be given. 
Certain snspicioua objects are found on the plates, but unfortii- 
nately observations of the same kind at other stations were 
unsuccessful, so that there is nothing with which to compare 
them Studies are still going on, however, and it is possible 
that this part of the observations may yet yield results of 
interest; 

The Selicate and difficult observations upon the heat of the 
inner corona were made by means of the bolometer, and appear 
to have been quite successful, being perhaps the first trustworthy 
observations of the kind ; they lend some additional weight to 
the view that the corona is something analogous to an electric 
phenomenon 

Tho Hodgkim Fund —The different branches of research 
now progressing under grants from the Hodgkins fund are 
making sacisfactory advances. 

ProL William Ilallock, of Columbia University, New York, 
has supplemented his report of last year by a summary uf the 
further progress of his investigation of the motion of an air 

1 Report or Prof S P Langley, lecrelary of the SmilhsonlBn Ingtiluiion, 
for the year ending June 30, 190a. Pp iv+iit 
Annual Report or the Mard of R^ente of the Smlihsonian Instiiulion 
for the year ending June Ixiii -I- 67a 

Report of the U S National Museum for the year ending June 30, 1B99, 
Pp XV + 396 (WaHhinglon Government Printing Office) lysi ) 
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particle under the influence of articulate speech. The instru¬ 
ments which Prof Hallock has invented, and is now perfecting, 
have proved a great aid in this research, and will, he states, 
enable him to settle definitely the question of phase differences 
in the components of a complex sound. 

Prof A. G. Webster, of Clark University, reports the com- 
pletiun and successful application to the use for which it was 
designed of the new apparatus, perfected with aid from a 
Hodgkins grant, by means of which it is now possible to measure 
the intensity of rapidly varying sounds with an accuracy not 
hitherto attained A grant has been made to Prof Louis 
Bcvier, of Rutgers College, for an investigation of vowel- 
timbre on the basis of the phonographic record 

The meteorological investigations with kites have been suc¬ 
cessfully continued at Blue Hill under the direction of Mr. 
Rotch with the assistance of a grant from the Hodgkins fund 
In addition to these invesiigations, a Hodgkins grant has been 
made to enable Mr Rotch to carry on a series of experiment'* 
m space telegraphy, it being thought that the unprecedented 
heights attained by kites might materially extend the range of 
communication by tins method In the preliminary experi¬ 
ments, however, kites were not used, sufficient elevation being 
attainable without them, but when the difference between the 
stations was increased from one mile to three, kites were em¬ 
ployed to raise the transmitting and receiving wires. In the 
later experiments it was found, not unexpectedly, that the lung 
wires, carried up and supported by kites, collected so much 
electricity as to interfere wilh and greatly complicate the 
messages sent from station lo station These interruptions 
seem to show that the limit of elevation for the receiving wire 
was under these conditions less than 500 feet. The greatest 
distance covered m the experiments was approximately twelve 
miles, from a wire supported by a kite atxjut 200 feet afiove 
Blue Hill to the tower of Memorial Hall in Cambridge, which 
was used as the receiving station These experiments draw 
attention to the fact that electrification increases with the alti¬ 
tude to which the wire is earned, and that it is always present, 
although varying with ihe meteorological condition of the 
atmosphere 

Dr Carl Barus has been given 3 grant from the Hodgkins 
fund in aid uf his experiments on atmospheric condensation 
This research is supplemental lo the experiments already con¬ 
ducted by Dr Barus, as described in BulUim No. 12, of (be 
Department of Agriculture, and will be (i) a study of the origin, 
activity and growth of the condensation producing dust 
particles ; their reactions on each other, their relation to electric 
radiation, , (2) a study of the growth, A:c , of water cor¬ 
puscles after condensation; the reaction of corpuscles of different 
sizes on each other, 

A grant has been approved on behalf of Prof. Dr R \nii 
Lendenfeld, of the University of Prague, for a study of the 
motion of birds m actual free flight, a subject to which, althougli 
primarily known as a zoologist and meteorologist, Dr von 
Lcndenfeld’a attention has been directed for years, and for the 
better understanding of which he has made numerous anatnmicil 
preparations, physiological observations, \'C The invcsti^.i 
tions of Dr von Lendenfeld have been aided by the Society 
fur the Advancement of Scientific Research in Boliemu, and 
also by the Austrian Government. 

A grant from the Hodgkins fund has been made lo Ur 
Schumann, of Leipzig, for the prosecution of researches in con¬ 
nection with the spectral relations of atmospheric air The 
apparatus by means of which Dr Schumann has hcretul ire 
secured such noteworthy results being chiefly of his own inven¬ 
tion, he has been permitted to apply the present grant to the 
further perfection of his instruments before entering upon his 
special experiments, which will be definitely reported upon as 
they progress. 

Standards of Colour .—Mr Robert Ridgway, curator of orni¬ 
thology in the National Museum, published a number of years 
ago, ror the use of nalurahsisp. a handbook on colour, and he 
requested a grant from the Institution for a new editton It 
appeared to Prof. Langl^' that a work upon a more extended 
scale and a somewhat different plan would be of value primarily 
to naturalists, but also in every department of science, to artists, 
and in m.iny branches of industry 

At the present time there is pracilcally no uniformity In the 
common use of colour names, one name desij^nating, as a rule, as 
many os half a dozen different shades ; nor is there any absolute 
method commonly available by which a person in one place can 
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esciLte iQ a person in aaoLher Lhe eaact shade or tiDt meant by 
given name. The production of a work which would obviate 
hese difficulUea and make available what might be called the 
"constants of nature" m colour, is directly in line with previous 
publications of the Institution in endeavouring to establish 
standards whereby a definite nomenclature in scientiBc and 
popular writing might be introduced 

Prof. Langley, after consulting with others expert in the 
matter, decided that it would be desirable, not only to secure 
more permanent tints, but to connect every tint published In the 
book with some definite wave-length in the spectrum, whether 
lhe solar Epectrum or a composite one. The investigations of 
Prof Rood and others show that it is difficult to do this directly, 
but that it can be effected by the use of intermediate means of 
companson 

Again, experiments must be made to determine how far this 
large object (of connecting every lint employed with some 
dehnite wave-length or combination of wave-lengths of light) is 
practicable If it lie fully so, the work may be aaid to be in one 
sense something absolutely permanent, relating as it will to 
standards which can never alter with time, so that, as has been 
said, those who expect that their writings will be more per¬ 
manent than the pjunct itself should lake this method of 
illustrating them The work promised such magnitude that a 
committee was appointed, and is now considering the subject 
CoUtcied Piipcis —1 he General Appendix to the Annual 
Report of (he Smithsonian Institution may be termed a " source- 
book” of scientific history In consists of reprints and transla¬ 
tions of authonlativc butpiopulaT scienlific articles which appicaied 
duruig the year of the Report Some arc addresses delivered in 
insiituLions concerned with the diffusion of knowledge, and 
others are papers contributed to scientific and other periodicals, 
and collectively they form an epitome of advance and opinion m 1 
all departments of science There are m the volume before us { 
(1899) no less than thirty papers of this kind, among them being 
translations of the following infiuencc of the wave-theory 
of light on modern physics, by Prof Cornu ; on the sense of 
smell m birds, by M X Raspail, have fishes memory ? by 
llerr L Edmger, the garden and its development, by Dr. P 
FalUenberg j sea-charts formerly used in the Marshall Islands, 
with notices on the navigation of these islanders in general, by 
Captain Winkler , the peopling of the Philippines, by Dr. R 
Virchow I lisi of the native tribes of the Philippines and of the 
languages spoken by them, by Prof. F. Blumentntt ; and the 
sculptures of Santa Lucia Cozumahualpa, Guatemala, in the 
Hamburg Ethnological Museum, by Herr Herman Strebel 
NattoiuU Aftsjeum .—Details in regard to the work of the 
V S National Museum are given in an appendix to Prof 
Langley’s report To the geological collections were added 
some interesting fossil animals secured from the fields of Wyo- 
ming, and a large amount of loologicat material was collected 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. There has also been transferred to 
the Museum the extensive and very valuable series of vertebrate 
fossils collected by the late Prof. Marsh during his connection 
with the United States Geological Survey This collection 
aroregalcd five car-loads, and is particularly rich in specimens 
of the gigantic Dinosaurs, besides fifty skulls of Tilanolherium, 
probably the best specimens in existence 
The Annual Report of the Museum for 1899 is largely devoted 
to a description of the collection of non-melalltc minerals in 
the department of applied geology, by Mr. G 1' Merrill The 
term non-metallic is uhed to desi^ate minerals which, as ex¬ 
hibited in the Museum, are utilised in other than metallic forms. 
The subjects of remaining jupers in the Report are -^A Primi¬ 
tive frame for weaving narrow fabrics, and pointed bark canoes 
of the Kutenai and Amur, by Dr O T Mason ; an early West 
Virginia pottery, by Mr W, Hough ; and a descriptive catalogue 
of a collection of objects of Jewish ceremonial in U. S National 
Museum, by Drs. C Adler and 1 M Casanowicr. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr G S. Turpin, headmaster of the Swansea Intermediate 
and Technical School, has been appointed to succeed Dr Gow 
as headmaster of the Nottingham High School, Particulars as 
to the vacancy thus caused at Swansea will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 

Thb council of Univeriity College, London, have appointed 
Mr J. D. Cormack, of the University of Glasgow, to the chair 
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of mechanical engineering in this College, vacant by |he 
resignation of ProlV Hudson Beare on hU appointment as reglus 
prolessor at Edinburgh. 

The Education Bill (No 3), was read a second Uoie in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, after a long and animated 
debate. As a consequence of the Cockerton judj^ent, the 
question had to be determined whether School Boards Were the 
proper authorities to deal with secondary education or not, and 
the Government decided against them The Bill U the first 
step towards the establishment of single local authorities con¬ 
nected with County Councils for the control of the whole of the 
work of secondary education in Iheir districts 

The Liverpool City Council unanimously adopted the following 
resolution at a meeting held on July 3 —" That the Council has 
observed with much satiBfaction the growth and progress ol the 
University College, and in view of the fact that the college autho¬ 
rities are taking steps to procure the establishment of a separate 
University for Liverpool records its opinion that it is desirable in 
the interests of higher education in the city that such a Univer¬ 
sity Bhould be established ” It is understood that, though there 
has not yet been any appeal to the public, about 100 ,cxk)/ has 
already been promised for Liverpool University, which will 
bring up the capital value of University College to about 
6oo,cxx)/ , and the promoters are sanguine that there will be 
little difficulty in raising this to 750,000/, The council of 
University College have elected Dr, E. W. Marchant to the 
lectureship in electrotechnics vacated by Mr. Alfred Hay's 
appointment to a professorship at Coopers HiU. 

The University of Birmingham is fortunate in having a strong 
man like Mr. Chamberlain to plead its cause and advance us 
interests At the first congregation of the University, held on 
Saturday last, he again directed attention to the national 
importance of higher education and research, and referred to 
the liberal provision made for work of this kind in other 
countries. "I am convinced,” he said, "that unless we over¬ 
come the innate conservatism of our people m regard to the 
application of the highest science to the commonest industries 
and manufactures in our land, we shall certainly fall very far 
behind in the race " Though the fact involved in this state¬ 
ment has been persistently brought forward in Nature for 
many years it cannot be too frequently reiterated in public to 
rouse wealthy citizens to a sense of their responsibilities as 
regards provision for national progress, and create a higher 
regard for scientific work than is at present possessed by English¬ 
men in general It is not necessary to enlarge here upon the 
faciliiies for scientific work abroad, for scarcely a week 
passes without our having to record munificent donations 
by Stales and individuals for the erection of buildings 
in which such work can be earned on under favourable con- 
; dilions Mr Chamberlain mentioned in his address that the 
Charloltcnburg Technical High School cost half a million of 
money, and this is bui one instance of many A modern Univer¬ 
sity ought at least to secure an equal sum of money to build 
and equip its scientific side, especially when the ideals are those 
sketched by Mr. Chamberlain in the following words .—" I 
venture to fay down four qualifications as necessary to a perfect 
University In the first place, it should be an institution 
where all existing knowledge is taught Such a University 
may, perhaps, never yet have been attained ; want of means 
may always prevent it, but at least that was the object at which 
we should aim, and we should never rest satisfied until we can 
say that no student desirous of instruction in any branch 
of learning shall be turned hungry away from the doors of 
this University No doubt the enormous development of 
knowledge, and especially of its scientific side, during 
the present century requires a certain £>pecialisation in the 
teaching of that knowledge, and I think it may be desirable, 1 
think It may be necessary, that Universities also should be special¬ 
ised, and that one University should pay more attention than 
another to particular studies ; but I believe at the same time that 
It would be fatal if in our desire as a modern University to give a 
special development to the practical and thorough teaching of 
our scientific work, it woula be a great mistake, I say, if we 
were to exclude or to neglect Lhe older branches of learning. 
Well, then, in the second place a University is a place where 
the knowledge that has been acquired has to be tested. Andos 
to that I wiir only say that in the rnuUlplicatloq of examining 
bodies 1 hope that nothing will be done, either by us or by our 
successors, to lower the standards of proficiency, whether In 
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the ordinary pasa or in ihe hifiheet honours. Then the third 
Tcature to which I should call aiteDtiotij and which I am inclined 
to say is ih^ most important of all, ii that a University should be 
A place where knowledge is increased and where the limits of 
leamingareevtended. Original research»the addition of something 
to the total sum of human knowledge, must always be an 
essential part of our proposals We want to secure that those 
who teach in this University shall never cease to learn, and 
that those who are students shall unite with them in the work 
of fresh and new invektigaiion. And, lastly, a University is 
a place where the application of knowledge must be indicated 
and directed. That perhaps brings us nearer to what may yet be 
the distinctive feature of our University, At all events we start 
with the l>etief that here we are going to combine theory with 
practice, and to see that in our University we shall combine 
toth in one course of instruction, with due regard to the needs 
of our own time and of our own district. And now, if I may 
summarise in one sentence what 1 have been saying, it is that a 
University should be a place where knowledge is taught, tested, 
increased and applied 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES, 

London. 

Royal Meteorological Society, June 19,—Mr W. H 
Dines, president, in the chair.—A paper by Mr. H. Helm 
Clayton, of the Blue Hill Observatory, U.S A., on the eclipse 
cyclone, the diurnal cyclones and the cyclones and anti-cyclones 
nf temperate latitudes, was read by the secretary The author 
has discussed the meteorological observations made along the 
path of the total solar eclipse in the United States on May 28, 
1900, and also those made during three previous eclipses. He 
finds that a cyclone follows in the wake of the eclipse—though 
the changes are very minute and feeble—the fall of temperature 
developing a cold air c>clone in an astonishingly short time, 
with all the peculiar circulation of winds and distribution of 
pressure which constitute such a cyclone —A paper, by Mr. F. 
Napier Denison, of Victoria, British Columnia, on the sets 
mograph as a sensitive biromelcr, was also read by the secre- 
liiry A Milne seismograph was installed in 1898 at the 
Meteorological Office, Victoria, B C , and the author has since 
that lime compared its movements with the changes of atmo¬ 
spheric pressure recorded by his “aerograph ’* He finds that when 
the baromeiric pressure is high over the Pacific slope from 
British Columbia southward to California, while off the Pacific 
coast the barometer is comparatively low, the horizontal pen¬ 
dulum of ihc seismograph lends to move towards the eastward 
This movement appears to be due to a distortion of the earth's 
surface, caused by the heavier air over the Pacific slope depress 
mg the underlying land surface below its normal position, 
while, on the other hand, the comparatively light air over the 
adjacent ocean tends to allow the sea and earth beneath to rise 
alxive Its normal level It has been found that when an exien 
su'e storm area is approaching from the westward, ard often 
eighteen to twenty-four hours l>efote the local barometer begins 
to fall, the pendulum of the seismograph swings steadily to the 
eastward, completely masking any diurnal fluctuations that might 
have eNihtcd, as the storm area approaches, and in the event of 
It being followed by an important fiigh area, the pendulum will 
begin to swung towards the westward before it is ixissible to 
ascertain this area’s position on the current weather charts 

Anthropological Institute, June 19—Extraordinary joint 
meeting witTt the Folklore Society. Prof A C Iladdon, 
FK S , in the chair,—Prof Haddon vacated the chair in favour 
of Mr E \V Brabrook, president of the Folklore Sociely — 
Mr E S llarlland exhibited the collection of Musquakic bead- 
wnrk and other objects presented by the late Miss Florence Grove 
to the Folklore Society, and to be deposited in the Museum of 
Ethnology at Cambridge —Mr R. Shelford exhibited two 
charms against stomach-ache from Borneo, —Mr H. Balfour 
read n paper, Mr, W G Aston, C. M G , on Japanese 
fibhei and Ainu Tirao —Mr. N. W Thomas read a paper, by 
Mr E. Tregear, on the spirit of vegetation. 

Dublin. 

Royal Dublin Society, May 22.—Sir Howard Grubb, 
t K S , in the chair—Prof. Hartley, F.R.S., and Mr. Hugh 
Kamage communicated a paper upon the banded flame-spectra of 
metals. This was a continuation of some former work on flame 
spectra at high temperatures by Prof. Hartley, published in the 
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Phil Tratis , in which it was £hown that fluted and banded 
spectra are charactcrislic of many metals The list is now 
extended, banded and fluted spectra of copper, gold, palladium, 
zinc, cadmium, aluminium, beryllium, lanthanium, indium and 
thallium have been photographed and the principal bands in 
their spectra mensured. A banded spiectrum has also been 
obtained from indium In well-defined groups, such as magne¬ 
sium, zinc, cadmium, aluminium, indium and thallium, the 
spectra appear to be homologous —Prof Hartley communicated 
a paper on a theory of the muTccular constitution of supersaturated 
solutions. The chemical constitution of these solutions, vi hich 
exhibit the well-known phenomenon of sudden crystallisation 
when either a crystal of the same salt or one of the same con¬ 
stitution and isomorphous with it gains access to the liquid, has 
been thus explained by the author. When a supersaturated 
solution IS formed the salt in solution is a definite nydrate, but 
it is not the same hydrated salt as that which crystallises out 
The cause of the supersaluration is the greater solubility of the 
one hydrate over the other at a given temperature , and its con¬ 
version into the other by combination witn some of the water, 
acting as a solvent, causes its sudden solidification. In cases 
where the supersaturated solution is prepared by digesting a 
dehydrated salt in cold water, the course of change is first 
hydration, secondly solution, and thirdly cry^jt all isa lion. 
Reference is made to the work of fl Le Chaielier, WyroubolT, 
and others —Sir Howard Grulib communicated a note on a case 
of true stereoscopic effect obtained from a single picture, which 
he demonstrated by means of a model —Mr F W Moore 
exhibited and described a living specimen from the Botanic 
Garden, Glasnevin, Dublin, showing the germination of the 
double cocoa nut {Lodoitea sethellarum) 

Edinhurgh 

Royal Society, June 17 —Btof Sir William Turner, K.C B , 
in the chair —Prof Coss.ir Ew-ari, in a paper on in brceiling, 
gave the results of a number of experiments he had tried on 
pigeons, rabbits, marcs and goats, and examined in the light of 
these the views as to the injurious effects of in-brceding winch 
were held by certain naturalists Thus Darwin had concluded 
that in-breeding was injurious ; other biologists, including 
Weissmnnn, that it was not, Simdarly, Hath and Wtstermark 
differed as to tlie harmfulness of consanguineous marriage'- 
The general result of his own experiments led Prof Ewnrl to 
the conclusion that in-breeding led to loss of constitutional 
vigour and somelinies of sire, but not to loss of ferlilily , and 
the diversity of view held by naluralisls he regarded as being due 
to the fact that members of one family often differed in consti¬ 
tution to a marked degree, brothers and sisters, for example, 
differing more than their parent^, and there being occasionally 
greater similarity between second cousins than between first 
cousins It Was also pointed out that, in certain circum¬ 
stances, in-breeding by hi resting reversion (which was favoured 
by crovsing) tended to favour Die appearance of new varieties,— 
Mr F H A Marshall read a paper on hair in the Equid^e 
It was found that ihe hairs of the three pnncip.al types of zebra 
were fairly distinct, while the Somali zebra stood quite byitseU, 
a conclusion agreeing with that of Nalhusias The hairs of 
horses showed considerable variability dependent largely on the 
breed, while those of zebra-horse hybrids, so far as the observa 
lions went, w’ere fairly constant in chiracter The hairs of the 
mane, as well as those from the aides 0/ the body, were .also 
dealt yMih The paper concluded with a reference to a sugges- 
liun by Nathusias that, if Ihc telegony hypothesis were true, we 
might expect to hnd evidence of it in the hair characters of ihc 
“subsequent foals’* Such evidence was, however, utterly 
lacking 

Pahis 

Academy of Sciences, July i —M. Fouque in the chnir — 
Chemical eciuilibria ; phosphoric acid and the chlorides of the 
alkaline earths, by M Berthelot The authorS recent experi¬ 
ments on the subject are continued, the reaclions dealt with in 
ihis paper being those occurring betw(>en phosplionc acid, mono- 
sodium phosphate or disodium phosphate, and calcium, barium 
or magnesium chloride It is found that the number of equiva¬ 
lents of the alkaline earth entering into combination \vuh a 
molecule of precipitated phosphoric acjcl vanes from 2 to 4, 
according tq the nature of the substances and the time which 
has elapsed since the commencement of the reaction —New 
treatment of mobile; preparation and piopeities of fused 
niobium, by M. Henri Moissan The native mineral, consisting 
chiefly of niobic and tanUhe acids together with iron, man- 
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gnnese and ailica, Is heated with charcoal in the electric furnace, 
a fused masa of mobiuni and tantalum combined with carbon 
being thus obtained The two metala are separated by 
Mangnac's method, based on the different Bolubilities of sodium 
Auoniobate and fluotantalate, the former salt being finally 
calcined and fused with charcoal Niobium is thus obtained as 
a very hard, metallic mass, having a melting point above 1800°; 
II IS almost unacted on by acids, and does not decompose water 
vapour at a red heat When heated in oxygen, it burns with 
the production of mobic acid —New nebulre discovered at the 
Pans Observatory, by M G Bigourdan —Observations at sea 
of the comet of May 1901, by MM. Dou6 and Rivet. The 
observations were made m the course of a voyage from 
Tahiti to Panama —On a mechanical interpretation of the 
principles of thermodynamics, by M Andr^ S^ligmann- 
Liii —On the indices of refraction of mixtures of liquids, 
by MM J. de Kowalski and Jean de Modrelewsai — 
The dielectric constant of a mixture of liquids has been shown 
nnt lo be connected by any simple law with that of its con 
siiiucnls, and it seemed of interest to determine whether this 
anomaly held with regard to the index of refraction, which is 
closely connected with the dielectric constant Experiments 
with mixtures of alcohol and benzene, alcohol and toluol, and 
ether and chloroform have shown, however, that such is not 
the case, the index of refraction of each of the pairs of mixed 
liquids being readily calculated from the indices of its con 
stiluents.—Hertzian waves in storms, by M F Larroque A 
demonstration of the production of Hertzian waves in storma 
and their transmission to great distances —Acidimetry of arsenic 
acid, by MM A Astruc and j Tarbounech If methyl orange 
IS employed as indicator, one molecule of arsenic aad is neu¬ 
tralised by one molecule of potash, soda or ammonia and by 
half a molecule of baryta, strontia or lime, identical results being 
obtained in the cold and on heating With phenolphthalcm, 
however, two molecules of nn alkali or one molecule of an alka¬ 
line earth are required ; on boiling, no difference is observed 
m the case of the former, but one and a half molecules of 
baryta, strontia or lime are then required for neutralisation — 
On the uncolourcd compound of sodium tetrazotolylsulphite with 
ethyl ^-naphihylamine and us conversion into a colouring matter, 
by MM A Seyewetz and Blanc The coloured substance, a 
red insoluble powder, is formed by the expomre to light of the 
uncoloured compound, and is identical with the product of the 
action of ethylnaphlhylamine hydrochloride on lelrazotolidine 
chloride —On the action of benzaldehyde on sodium menthol 
and new methods for the preparation of benzylidenementhone, 
by M C Martine Sodium menthol resembles sodium borneol 
in Its action on benzaldehyde, the product of the reaction 
being benzylidenementhone , this compound is also formed by ! 
the action of benzaldehyde on the soaium derivative of men- 
ihone —Combinations of camphor with J9 hydroxy a naphth- 
aldehyde, by M. Andre llclbronncr The new compound, 
CaaHaflOj, which, is designated cthoxynaphthalcamphor, crystal 
lises in brilliant while crystals melting at 100“ ; it is dextro 
rotatory. On reduction with sodium amalgam it yields a 
compound melting at 112“, which bears the same relation to the | 
parent compound as l>enzylcamphor to benzalcamphor Metoxy 
naphthalcamphor, which has also been prepared, melts at 75“ 
and Us reduction product at 96^ —Action of oromacetophenone 
on sodium acetylacetone, by M F March The reaction 
studied gives rise to a Inketone of the constitution (CH|-CO)a 
= CH - CHj - CO - Collg, which forms large, colourless crystals 
melting at 57”5®'' • treatment with soda it yields acelo 
phenonacetone. —Action of hydrogen sulphide on acetylacetone, 
by M F Leteur When hydrogen sulphide is passed into a 
solution of acetylacetone in concentrated hydrochloric acid, an 
abundant deposit of needle shaped crystals is produced. This 
compound melts at about 163", and is shown by analysis and by 
c™scopic molecular weight determinations to have the formula 
(CjHgSnjg —Influence of sodium fluoride in the saccharification, 
by scminase, of the carbohydrates contained in the seeds of 
leguminous plants, by M, H. Hdnssey Sodium fluoride, 
which was usi^ as an antiseptic in the study of the sacchanfica- 
Uon, was found to exert a marked favourable influence on the 
process —On epithelial centroaomes, by M P Vignon,— 
Observations on the root of vascular cryptogams, by M G. 
Cbauveaud —On the vegetation of punch form nostoc in the 
presence of different carbohydrates, by M. R Bouilhac 
Sucrose, maltose or starch may replace dextrose m the cultiva¬ 
tion of nostoc, whilst with lactose or Ixvulose only a very feeble 
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vegeiauun is obtained —Generality of the fixation of metals b 
I the cell-wall, by M H. Devaux The fixation of metals by 
the cell wall in plants, previously demonstrated in the 
case of injurious metals such as copper, silver and 
lead, IS now shown to be a very general phenomenon 
The proportion of metal absorbed is always smallj and is not 
sensibly increased by the use of more conceDtrated solutions,^ 
On the optical data relative to the made of perlcline,'by MM. 
F. Pearce and L. Duparc.—On the presence of Devonian strata 
containing Cakeola sandahfta in the Western Sahara, by 
M. G. B. M Flamand.—Action of currents of high frequency 
on the urinary secretion Information furnished by chemical 
analysis, by MM. Denoy^s, Martrc and Rouvi^re. Dunog elec¬ 
trical treatment there is an increase in the amount of unne, and 
in the urea, unc acid, total nitrogen and sails contained therein. 
—Passage of carbon monoxide from the mother to the fstus, by 
M Maunce Nicloux.^Cellular heredity, by MM. A. Charrin 
and Gabriel Delamere.—On a reaction charactcnnic of pure 
waters, by M. H. Causse. Pure, uncontaminated water restores 
the colour of crystal violet which has been previously decolour¬ 
ised by sulphurous acid, but has no action on decolourised 
magenta or on paradiazobenzene sulphonate. In the presence, 
however, of human or animal excreta the colour of the two last 
mentioned reagents is restored, whilst the decolounsed crystal 
violet IS unacted on 

New South Waleo 

Linnean Society, May 29—Mr. J. H. Maiden, president, 
in the chair —Notes on the botany of the interior of the Colony, 
part ill , by Mr. R H Cambage Part iii. is descriptive of the 
Dotarw of the country extending from the Bogan to the Lachlan, 
vid I)^ma^e —Revision of the Genus Paropsis, part vi , by 
Rev T Blackburn —The nature of the buteroids of the 
leguminous nodule and the culture uf /^hizadtum iegmninomrutn^ 
by R Greig Smith The bactcroids of the leguminous nodule 
are neither higher nor lower types of growth, but are normal 
bacteria contained in a bulky branching capsule A medium 
prepared from leguminous plants is not essential for the growth 
of khnobmm as claimed by Hiltner. The author has grown 
the organism for more than a year on media devoid of all plant 
infusion —On one of the so-called honeysuckles of Lxsrd Howe 
Island, by I H Maiden In the Society's Procttdtngi for 
1898 (p 126), the author desenbed a tree under the name 
Cupania Howeana, He believes that this is identical with the 
plant described by Radlkofer in 1S86 as Guioa conacea, and 
gives the complicated synonymy of the species The author 
tabulates the radical alterations that Radlkofer proposes m the 
nomenclature of Australasian Sapindaceo? and submits them for 
further consideration of Australian botanists since they were not 
adopted by Mueller 
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MODERN ELEC TROD YNA MTCS. 
Electricity ei O^tigue. la LumRrt tt sis Tkiones 
Electrodynamiques ^ leqons projessyes d la Sorbonne en 
1888, 1890 et 1899. Par H. Pomcar^. Deuxitmc 
Edition, revue et compl^t^e par J. Dlpndin et E, 
N^ulcda. Pp x + 642. (Pans G CarrJ et C. Naud, 
1901.) Price Fr, 22 

M the present state of electrical and general physical 
theory there are probably few undertakings more 
useful towards progress than a critical discussion of the 
views of other writers by one who has himself thought 
deeply and read widely on the subject. 

We may recall the stimulus afforded to the progress 
of Maxwell’s elect lie theory on the Continent by Helm¬ 
holtz’s early series of critical memoirs (now largely out 
of date, having served their purpose) that were devoted 
10 the examination of the relation in which that theory 
stood to the views of electrical action then current 
The lectures of M Poincare^, reported and published 
by his pupils about ten yearh ago, possessed great in¬ 
terest ns being an account of the then fresh advances 
ronstituted by the experimental investigations of Hertz, 
from the hand of a writer who occupied one of the 
highest positions both m the domain of pure mathe¬ 
matics and in that of its physical applications The 
writer’s unlimited command of analysis and the range 
of his interests were certain to shed new lights on the 
■jubject-mattei of which he undci took the exposition A 
second edition of the ‘'Electricity et Opticiue" is now 
published in a volume of 640 pages, of which about half 
consists of a report of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne 
III 1899 on the still more recent improvements of Max¬ 
well's electrodyiianiic theoiy which are associated largely 
with the name of H A Lorentz It is this latter half 
of the book, giving the writer’s reflections and criticisms 
on a development which is still fresh, that will natiiially 
present the chief interest for others who have meantime 
been following the progress of the subject 
The main feature of the new standpoint is the resuscita¬ 
tion of the idea of electricity as representing something 
permanent like matter. In Maxwell’s later writings, in 
which he was mainly occupied in eliminating the hypo¬ 
thetical illustrations and models which had guided him 
to his theory, but were not logically necessary to its 
formal exposition, there was a tendency for the older idea 
of an electric charge, as representing something real, to 
be climinaftd. According to his view, the electric current 
always flows in closed circuits like a current of an in¬ 
compressible fluid, so that there is nowhere any tendency 
to accumulation of electrodynamically effective electricity 
It seemed, therefore, possible to do without any intro, 
duction in detail of an entity whose flow was restricted by 
the condition that the quantity of 11 in any given volume 
could never alter. This conception of circuital electric 
flow (to use Lord Kelvin’s term) required the ascription of 
properties the same as those of currents to electric excita¬ 
tion both in dielectric material substances and in the free 
^ther itself. The displacement current thus introduced 
is, m fact, the fundamental feature of Maxwell s electro- 
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dynamics Its assumption led directly to a simple and 
perfectly complete theoretical account of the electro¬ 
dynamics of material systems at rest, on the basis of laws 
established long before by Ampere and Faraday, the appli¬ 
cation to bodies m motion was, however, left by Maxwell 
in an incomplete and tentative state In 1872, when he 
published his treatise, the circumstance that the laws of 
electrolysis imposed the idea that electricity was m some 
sense or other atomic was definitely realised, but with a 
certain reluctance , while in the treatment of bodies in 
motion the explicit recognition that a moving charge acts 
as a current had, owing 10 an oversight arising from his 
preoccupation with the medium, to be formally introduced 
into his-equations by Fitzgerald ten years later, though 
Maxwell fully accepted such action as a fact all the time. 

This plan of ignoring electriLity and treating electro¬ 
dynamics on the basis of a uniform medium with physical 
constants affected by the presence of matter, and sub¬ 
jected to various vector disturbances whose nature is 
unknown, but which are connected by partial differential 
relations expiessing the laws of Ampi!^re and Faraday, has 
been very fully developed by Heaviside and by Hertz 
In both cases compensation is sought for the variation of 
the energy of each element of the medium, solely in the 
work of tractions exerted on its surface by the surround¬ 
ing parts. In Heaviside’s discussion the problem was 
treated with great generality and comprehensiveness , it 
will suffice here to pass m review the salient features of 
the more concise analysis advanced by Hertz The treat¬ 
ment of stress by the method of energy requires displace¬ 
ment of the medium , and so the problem of ponderomolive 
forces becomes lelated to the general question of moving 
media, which is the part of the subject that provides the 
crucial tests of theory The electromotive phenomena 
in media at lest are, on the other hand, all involved in 
the adoption of the aforesaid laws of Ampere and 
Jaraday, as a description of the properties and behaviour 
of the medium The same description is extended to 
media in motion after the manner of Faraday, and the 
deductive part of the argument is there confined to the 
determination of the ponderomotive mechanical foices 
To obtain them, Hertz subjects his single uniform 
medium, which he lakes to be the scat of the electric 
and magnetic energy, to static strain without finite 
motion, and computes the time-rate of alteration of the 
eneigies thereby produced in a given element of iLs mass. 
He supposes that the polarisations per unit volume, l>eing 
affections of the medium, are simply conv^ected along 
with it If the element of mass were dynamically self- 
contained and not subject to tractions from the surround 
mg parts, its energy would be conserved so that this 
lime-rate of alteration should vanish As it is, the alter¬ 
ation does not vanish, but lepresents the work done m 
the element by the tractions acting on its surface As 
the element is part of an elastic medium, the work of 
such surface-tractions ought to be expressible in the foim 
of work of the stress-system, existing in the element, to 
which these tractions belopg Now the expiession for 
the variation of the energy is thrown by Hertz into the 
latter form, in fact without the,use of any electro¬ 
dynamics in the analysis , and this leads him at once, 
for the case of isotropic media, to a self-conjugate electro¬ 
magnetic stress-system, the same as Maxwell’s, as 
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providing the reacling mechanical forces required for 
equilibration of the outstanding enerf^y But for 
xolotropic media there arises a bodily torque in addition 
to this stress , this torque is included in Maxwell's 
{general type of magnetic stress, and prevents it from 
being self-conjugate for that case Hertz is unwilling to 
admit such a type of stress, which could not exist in an 
ordinary elastic solid ; but he is at a loss to know what 
to do with this new part, and simply drops it, retaining 
the self-conjugate part as the stress in his electric 
medium But for this the theory would be a consistent 
one on his premisses ; and the result for the free sther, or 
wherever there is no material polarisation, is, in fact, the 
stress which Maxwell showed was competent to represent 
the actual mechanical forces. It is to be observed that 
this IS all that is to be got out of the statical application 
of the principle of energy to his medium , the kinetics 
of the electromotive play being assumed as known, out¬ 
standing variations of the energy in slow changes are to 
be ascribed to the work of mechanical forces No 
success has been achieved m the problem of reducing 
the electromotive play in media in motion to definite self- 
contained dynamics on any other basis than the theory 
of electrons , the charge must consist of discrete in¬ 
dependent elements, each with its own electric held. 
The mode of treatment here sketched introduces, among 
other things, a mechanical force of an electric held on 
changing magnetic polarisation as the counterpart of the 
known mechanical force of a magnetic held on changing 
electric polarisation ; this, on the theory of electrons, is 
non-existent 

The treatment of electrodynamics on the basis of 
discrete electrons is a branch of statistical molecular 
theory, like the kinetic theory of gases, and involves the 
rehned considerations connected therewith, including the 
estimation of averages instead of the following out of 
individuals. The care that is thus necessary in the 
analysis may be illustrated by a temporary slip that has 
crept in at the beginning of the discussion of Lorentz’s 
theory (§ 333), in which the single principle of continuity 
of hux of true electricity appears as a consequence of 
the addition of two independent formuhe, (3) and (4), 
neither of which appears agnin They cannot be both 
true, or there would be two such principles of continuity 
instead of one U would seem that the term density has 
been inadvertently used in two different senses, ultimately 
as the volume density of electric charge in the medium 
which depends on how closely the electrons are packed in 
It, but meanwhile as the density of electricity in an electron, 
supposed to be itself a small and rigid though mobile 
volume-distribution of chaige This local oveisight,doubt¬ 
less due to imperfect reporting of the lectures, illustrates 
an actual disadvantage of a completed hypothesis, which 
insists on a full specification of an electron, over the less 
complete physical specidcalion, which, recognising that 
there is more in the constitution of the molecule of matter 
than our philosophy may ever reach, is content to regard 
it simply as the unknown central point or pole of its 
surrounding held of force. 

The general plan of development of electrodynamics 
on this basis that is adopted by M Poincard consists in 
writing down equations of motion for each electron, by 
assigning to it a mass and considering it to be acted on 
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by the averaged or smoothed-out elecCnc and magnetic 
forces of the held that surrounds it, and finally passing 
to equations for the medium in bulk by summing or 
averaging the results for all the electrons per unit volume. 
This method is in keeping with the astronomical tradi¬ 
tions of mathematical physics, in which the problem is 
put in dehnite terms at the beginning, and the analysis 
IS conhned to surmounting the difficulties, purely mathe¬ 
matical, that arise in its unravelment. There is, how¬ 
ever, a different kind of theoretical physics which has 
had more success in this country, which recalls the 
names of Young, Stokes, Kelvin and Maxwell, and has 
more recently in Germany been illuminated by the ex¬ 
ample and inspiration of Helmholtz Care is taken 
to avoid an irrevocable formulation of the problem in 
advance, only its broad dynamical features being 
worked in ; while all the light that cognate but better 
understood branches of physics can shed by way of 
illustration or analogy is pressed into service. Thus, 
instead of writing out isolated equations of motion for 
the ideal case of a single electron—on the tacit assump¬ 
tion that no other electrons are near which would disturb 
the averaged field that is alone supposed to affect it—it 
is recognised that electrons, possibly in very large 
number, arc somehow involved in the structure of each 
individual molecule, and that the fundamental and 
essential clement in the physics of matter in bulk is 
this permanent molecule considered as a single free 
vibrating system, with free periods producing a radiant 
spectrum, which arc involved in the intrinsic mutual 
influence of these oscillating electrons The simplest 
type of framework for the structure of such a system is 
to assume provisionally a gyrostatic orbital constitution 
of some kind, which assists in holding its parts together 
in some such way as the whirling motion holds together 
a vortex ring in duid Our dynamical plan is thus now 
no longer fixed, but flexible , in fact it must remain so 
until we can form a definite representation of such a 
molecule instead of only a general idea of it. Yet the 
uniformity of physical law for matter in bulk shows that 
we ought to be able to develop our synthesis without 
waiting for such knowledge, which may even quite pos¬ 
sibly be unattainable In this procedure we must attend 
primaiily to such activities of the molecules as can be 
cumulated by addition, so as to produce aggregate results 
expressible per unit volume of the medium, and eliminate 
the remaining non-cumulative disturbance which is 
related to practically irreversible or thermal phenomena 
Of the former class is the strain m the configuration of 
the molecule produced by the electric or magnetic field 
in which It 15 situated, this distortion being represented 
for statical purposes by a single vector quantity, the 
induced electric or magnetic moment of the molecule, 
which aggregates into induced polarity of the material 
medium Such, also, are the types and energies of free 
vibration about the steady configuration, which have 
been analysed in their aggregate into definite periods 
by the spectroscope. Here our knowledge is related to 
general principles rather than special systems, and pro¬ 
gress is possible, thanks to the purely abstract general 
formulation of dynamics by Lagrange and Hamilton, 
and also to the supports and signposts afforded by such 
phenomena as anomalous optical dispersion and the 
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magnetic aubdivision of spectral Imes, Outside such 
properties our power of tracing relations is very limited 
and imperfect, in the absence of control over the individual 
molecules, there being little to go upon except the two 
principles of thermodynamics, those of energy and 
entropy. The difference between the two points of 
view, the definite but partial and limited mathematical 
illustration and the wider but largely undetermined 
model, crops up, for example, in M Poincard’s discussion 
of conducting media (§417), in which the combination of 
polarisation with conduction arising from wandering ions 
does not appear to suggest itself remarquons d’abord 
qu' ayant affaire h. des conducteurs on n'a plus de polari¬ 
sation,” so that he has only to deal with electric cunent 
and electric density, doubtless in some degree with a 
view to save complication in a didactic exposition , 
whereas from the other more physical representation of 
a material medium one does not readily conceive a state 
of affairs in which only conduction and convection of free 
charges are present, but would proceed rather to examine 
under what circumstances polarisation can be practically 
neglected in comparison with conduciion. This, of course, 
can be done in ordinary electrodynamics, as was doubt¬ 
less in the writer’s mind. But in the optical phenomena 
of metals it was recognised by Maxwell himself from the 
earliest Aages—thanks mainly to the physical models on 
which he cultivated his ideas—that both agencies were 
essential, while recent closer examination has shown 
(cf PAil Trans t 1895 A, p 711, and in detail in recent 
papers by Drude) how naturally their combination repre¬ 
sents the general features of metallic reflection as revealed 
by the most valuable and extensive measurements of 
Drude and other experimenters. 

In working out the analysis, our author fellows Loientz 
in calculating directly the electrodynamic effects propa¬ 
gated from the moving electric charges which are the 
source of all the disturbance. He expresses this in terms 
of the “retarded vector potential” of the true current, a 
vector whose components are the potentials of the three 
components of Us distribution, considered, however, as 
travelling out from them and becoming established 
around them with the velocity of radiation A procedure 
which concentrates attention on the simply extended 
though molecularly constituted medium, to the exclusion, 
as far as piossible, of the individual moving electrons, can 
get on more simply in Maxwell’s manner by using the 
fictitious total current, which includes i^thereal displace¬ 
ment as well as translation of charges ; then the retard¬ 
ation of the vector potential is dispensed with, and all 
the functidgs are referred to the same instant of time, so 
that attention can be concentrated on the processes of 
averaging, undisturbed by mathematical complexities. 

The distinction above sketched between the crystal¬ 
lised mathematical and the Huent physical point of view 
is at the root of what is a prominent characteristic of the 
writer’s criticism. The development of electrodynamics 
appears as split up into so many independent and largely 
irreconcilable theories ; there are headings, " theorie de 
Weber, de Maxwell, de Helmholtz, de Hertz, de Lorenlz, 
de Larmor.” Whereas on the view which works by 
models and general ideas rather than by formulas there 
13 but one theory of electrodynamics—at any rate only 
one aether-theory—which has put on various modifica- 
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tions and has adopted various forms of expression, in the 
course of gradual improvement so as to become a closer 
and closer mental picture of the orderly course of phe¬ 
nomena , the subject presents itself rather as a continuous 
historical development, into which somewhat different 
paths all converge, than as a series of competing modes 
of explanation. 

There is one feature in M. Poincare’s expo sition for 
which the English reader will be grateful A consider¬ 
able trouble in the assimilation of mathematical inves¬ 
tigations on this subject is the diversity of the notations 
(not to speak of systems of units) that are in use. All 
the available letters of most available alphabets have 
been pressed into service to represent the numerous types 
of quantities that occur ; and if there is not a consistent 
basis of usage it must follow that the same symbol will 
be made to represent different things by different wnters 
M Poincar^ has kept as close as circumstances allowed 
to Maxwell's own notation, thereby acting up to the 
appeal of Boltzmann (“ V'orlesungen uber Maxwell’s 
Theorie,” 1891, preface), who found it necessary to 
actually construct a key for his own use to connect the 
notations of the principal German writers Although the 
simplifications introduced by Heaviside, and subsequently 
m more formal guise by Hertz, did much to clear away 
the unessential accumulations that had overlaid Max¬ 
well’s theory, they did not in any sense transform it ; 
and recent deielopments maybe held to have justified 
the bupenoiity, as a working basis for further advance, of 
the original clastic framework in which Maxwell set the 
theory, over the condensed />r^cis of established results 
by which Hertz temporarily replaced it It seems, there¬ 
fore, unfortunate that the condensation of notation which 
was a part of Hertz’s modification should have reacted 
to introduce some confusion m the notation of the more 
complete theory. 

The development of electrodynamics, which was firmly 
established as the proximate foundation of all physical 
science, certainly of all that has relation to the :ether, by 
Maxwell about forty years ago, has been going on with 
rapidly accelerated progress, both on the experimenta- 
and on the theoretical side, during the last ten years. 
New points of view have rapidly come up, have some¬ 
times been as rapidly transcended It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the discussion in the last chapter, which 
mainly relates to the mechanical and ^f/^z^z-mechanical 
models of the British school, is somewhat out of date , 
indeed, it is largely constructed on the basis of an abstract, 
published m advance, of an imperfect first draft of theory 
contained in a memoir of date 1894, much as a palson 
tologist reconstructs a fossil organism from some of 
its bones. In the recent Lorentz-memorial volume M. 
Pomcard has himself revised some of his positions. 

It 13 by this sort of discussion that crude theories are 
sifted and worn down into symmetry and order And it is 
matter of congratulation that an analyst of M. Poincard's 
vast command of all the resources of modern mathe¬ 
matics finds time not only to apply his genius to a 
thorough revision of the methods of mathematical 
astronorny, but also to survey the field of general physics 
as he has done in this interesting volume. In these days 
of extreme specialisation such surveys promise a special 
harvest, but few have .sufficient breadth of learning to 
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undertake them. The modern development of the theory 
of functions aro»e largely from transplanting the ideas 
of ()ux and force of physical mathematics into purely 
abstract problems. In astronomy, M. Poincard's work 
has partly repaid the debt, it remains to be seen whether 
in electrodynamics a further instalment will be repaid, or 
analysis again become the debtor. 

Anyhow, while pure analysis is ramifying into va^t new 
regions and becoming more and more specialised, it is 
forturutely still possible for a single person to acquire an 
effective knowledge of the whole domain of theoretical 
physics. As in literature, so in scientific exposition, the 
saving virtue is style. If we call to mind the history of 
any of the theories which form the established heritage of 
common knowledge—such as hydrostatics or pneumatics 
—in their early inception they presented just as complex 
problems as the theory of the £ther does now Hut 
by the efforts of successive generations of expositors 
they have gradually been worn down, and the artificial 
appliances of symbolic reasoning have been eliminated 
or illuminated by the cultivation of new ideas and modes 
of expression. A theory of the a:ther hardly existed in any 
adequate sense half a century ago Progress has recently 
been so rapid both on the purely scientific side, and in the 
reaction of modes of thought that have been fostered by 
industrial developments, that in a short Lime we may be 
able to picture to ourselves the operation of the rether with 
as much clearness and directness as we now understand 
the functions of the atmosphere J L 

GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE 
The Life and Letters of Gilbert White of Selborne. 
Written and Edited by his Great-Grandnephew, Hash- 
leigh Holt-While Two Vols 8vo. Pp , Voi 1, xv + 
330, Vol II, IX-I-300 (London John Murray, 
1901,) Price 321 

The NcUural History of Selborne By Gilbert White. 
Pp. vii + 381 (London J. M. Dent and Co ) Price 
ij. 6r/ net 

OTHING nearly as good as Mr. Holt-White's book 
has ever yet appeared about Gilbert White , it 
supersedes Bell's two volumes, to which we have so far 
had to go for the real characteristics of the great naturalist, 
and it IS hardly possible that it will ever itself be super¬ 
seded. In its skilful treatment of materials it is amply 
worthy of its dedication to a great scholar, the present 
Provost of White's College The editor has been content 
to let White and his correspondents speak for themselves, 
but rarely interposing to set us right on some miscon¬ 
ception, or to explain (often, it js clear, after much 
expenditure of time and trouble) who are the persons 
referred to in the correspondence , and the result is one 
of the most delightful stones of a quiet life ever told in 
our language. As we reluctantly close the second volume, 
we feel that we noiV know White perfectly well as he 
really was. There is no need fora reviewer to anticipate 
the pleasure of readers by attempting to copy the picture 
It should be said, however, that this is not only a book 
for naturalists or lovers of nature, but for readers of every 
kind. Indeed, the charm of it seems to lie chiefly in the 
picture of life and manners it gives us—of the life of quiet 
country folks, with sedate but real interests of their own, 
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using their time well, and sharpening their faculties con¬ 
tinually under the gentle and unconscious Stimtillus of 
their alert and keen-eyed neighbour, fnend or uncle. 
Gilbert White is the centre of the group, and he seems 
to be setting all the members of it at work on something. 
He lets drop a hint, asks a question, administers a very 
gentle reproof, and the recipients of his letters treasure 
them up, and must, we feel, have acted on them. 

One or two points of special interest may be noted 
here. It is very pleasant to And that Mr. Holt-White has 
been able to prove conclusively the falsity of the traditional 
Oriel notion that White retained his fellowship when he 
should not have done so. The four or five farms which 
he inherited brought him hardly more than a hundred a 
year , and Cowards the end of his life his relations with 
his College seem to have been quite cordial It is, of 
course, natural that in a College where Fellowships were 
few in number, yet open to competition from the whole 
University, the locking up of a Fellowship for fifty years 
should at the time have roused a certain amount of 
criticism, but that criticism was made under the 
impression that White was a wealthy man, and to revive 
it, as It has been revived, m these days, is to do While a 
serious injustice The Oriel of that day may be said to 
have endowed science unconsciously as it has never done 
since; for White, though not a man of science in the 
modern sense, has had a powerful influence in stimulating 
scientific habits, 

Among the many delightful treasures in this book must 
be mentioned the letters of Thomas Mulso, now published 
for the first time—letters as bright, witty and natural ns 
any that have ever been printed ; and the two letters of 
Montagu, written after the publication of the “ Natural 
j History of Selborne,” which offer a curious contrast, in 
I Iheir intense and almost feverish ardour, to White’s qmet 
and leisurely way of going about his work. But perhaps 
those who love the eighteenth century and all its ways 
will find their greatest pleasure in the enthusiastic diary 
of Miss Kitty Battle, a visitor at Selborne. Little did 
that happy girl know that her notes, jotted down in the 
fulness of a grateful heart, would be treasured more than 
a century afterwards by readers as enthusiastic as herself. 

Let us hope that this work, undertaken by a member 
of the White family, with full access to all records, and 
with the invaluable aid of Prof Alfred Newton, may 
permanently satisfy all who wish to know about White’s 
character and habits 

The second book mentioned at the head of this notice 
IS a handy little volume in small octavo, which can be 
earned in the pocket, and has the great raent of being 
free from unnecessary notes and still more unnecessary 
illustrations. The few notes which it contains, by Mr. 
Charles Weekes, are at the end of the volume, and seem 
to be for the most part accurate and lo the point The 
text is reprinted from the first edition of the “Natural 
History,” with a few slight alterations in spelling, which 
might perhaps have been dispensed with. If, for example. 
White wrote “ plowed,” there is no reason at all why an 
editor should substitute “ ploughed.” And it is a pity 
that the editor, in prefixing a few lines of Richard 
Jefferies’ to the book, should not have spelt his name 
correctly. But on the whole the edition is a good one ; 
far better, in fact, than many of much greater pretension. 
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COSMOGONY AND EVOLUTION, 
EnUUfun und Vergehen dtr Welt ah Kosmischer 
Krehfirosiss. Auf Grund despyknohschen Substanz- 
begriffes- Zweiie undenvtiierU Auflage Von J. G 
Vogt. Pp. viii + ioos (Leipzig Ernst Wiest, 1901 ) 
REVIEWER can scarcely be expected to read the 
whole of the thousand and odd pages which Herr 
Vogt has required to express his views on the origin and 
d^cay of the world. As one looks down the table of 
cOntentSi he feels that it would require a mathematician, 
a chemist, a physicist, a biologist rolled into one to do 
justice CO the many various subjects which here come 
under notice, and if oppressed with this view he begins 
with the “ methodologftcheintroduction and struggles 
with the adjectives, *'fearfully and wonderfully made," he 
may be tetnpted to turn for a little relaxation to the 
“explanatory illustrations" scattered through the text 
One of these (p. 260) is to explain the genesis of the solar 
system The author gives some account of the cog 
hiogony of Kant and Laplace, and recalls some of the 
objections which have been urged against these views 
He IS particularly severe on the insufTicient explanation 
offered for the density of the planets closest to the sun 
Saturn, he states, retired from the ring-making process 
when the mass of the nng was i/ti8 of its own mass , 
while m the case of Mercury the sun continued to pio 
ducc a ring the mass of which is only 1/4,316,550 
The evident distaste of Saturn to form rings of smaller 
mass leads the author to abandon the ring hypothesis 
altogether and to offer an alternative theory He con¬ 
ceives spheres of operation (Wirkungssphare) and De- 
formierungssysteme (nut so easily translated) But if we 
will imagine three circles, the centres of which form an 
equilateral triangle and each of the circles touches two 
others, the circles will form “ Deformierungssysteme," 
while the enclosed triangular space bounded by the 
three circles is a *' field of operation." Now m the 
small space near the points of contact we get the smaller 
planets formed, Mercury and the earth on one side and 
Mars and Venus on the other, each planet touching two 
arcles and the next larger planet. Jupiter in this way 
has room for his giant bulk, pushing Saturn a little on 
one Side, but otherwise is not inconveniently crowded 
Of course, the whole merit of such a cosmogony depends 
upon the “ Deformierungssysteme," and for the manner 
of working these the reader must be referred to the 
book Itself. The second diagram (p 949) is to illustrate 
the precession of the equinoxes Here one \iould say 
there is no room for imagination , we have to do with 
a probleA in rigid dynamics which is susceptible of but 
one explanation. But if any one thinks this, he has not 
reckoned with Herr Vogt, who, as a man of ideas, begins 
at the beginning Before attemptihg to explain the 
cause of any modification in the position of the polar 
axis It is necessary, he tells us, to understand the laws 
winch determine the constant position of that axis These 
laws he proceeds to unfold on "phoronomische" pnn 
ciples, and m his endeavour to follow the author m these 
same principles the student will brt not a little startled 
to find It necessary to project the plane of the Milky 
Way on a diagram to explain precession But he will 
probably not read beyond the following sentence — 
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The North Pole describes a circle on the sky in 
about 26,000 years. We can call this circle (he projection 
Circle of the absolute orbit of the earth, therefore in¬ 
directly the solar orbit, and denote these 26,000 years 
as the period of the sun in its orbit" 

After this one is not surprised to learn that the sun will 
have a more or less intensive effect on the tension of the 
aether according to its position m this orbit, and thus to be 
led to a satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon of 
the Ice Age 

Herr Vogt is tu be congratulated on having found a 
publisher willing to express these views in a book of 
handsome appearance, and when one learns that an 
earlier edition has long been exhausted he is tempted 
to doubt whether German education is of the elevated 
character that is sometimes represented W E, P 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

1 he Geological History of the Rivers of East Yorkshire. 

By F R Cowper Reed, M A., F.GJs Pp, vH-103, 

(London C J Clay and Sons, J901 ) Price 4J. net. 

SI^cl Jukes, some forty years ago, explained how rivers 
cut through escarpments, the origin of their valleys has 
been well understood in a general way Much, however, 
remained to be learnt about the development of particular 
rivers and the changes which have brought about 
present drainage areas , and these sutnects have been so 
attentively and successfully studied by American geo¬ 
logists, notably by Prof W M Davis, that their 
methods of interpretation have been followed by several 
observers m this country The present work by Mr 
Cowper Reed gained the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1890, 
and IS .1 capital exposition of the evolution of the rivers 
in East Yorkshire After giving a general account of 
the various formations, he points out that the original 
“constructional surface" on which the present iiver 
system was initiated, was a plain formed by the Chalk antj 
other Upper Cretaceous strata, and was upraised m early 
Tertiary times and perhaps partially eroded during the 
uplift. Having a greater elevation in the west, the direct 
ancestors of the present rivers took rise from the higher 
grounds and flowed eastwards, the Tees and Esk forming 
one liver, the Swale and Ure flowing also direct to the 
coast, which formerly extended much further eastward, 
and the Nidd, Wharfe and Aire uniting and flowing out 
by the Humber A long period of subatnal denudation 
followed the initiation of these consequent streams, there 
was a gradual lowering of the area, and there arose the 
subsequent river Ouse, which captured the Swale and 
I Ure, the Nidd and Wharfe, conducting their waters into 
I the Humber drainage Towards the close of the Oligo- 
cene period, when the area had been nearly reduced to 
1 base-level by the formation of an extensive peneplain 
I and the rivers had attained old age, there was considei- 
able upheaval, accompanied by further movements along 
prc-Creiaceous lines of flexure^ especially in the Moor¬ 
land range of the Jurassic region The rivers thereby 
regained youth and activity, their dirertions were locally 
modified, and thus were produced some of the main fea¬ 
tures in the present topography. Further changes, how¬ 
ever, led to other modifications , there was depression 
towards the close of the Plidccne period, and subsequent 
elevation m Glacial times With regard to the Boulder 
Clay Che author judiciously remarks that “the land-ice 
theory appears to offer fewer difficulties than any others 
and to explain matters more satisfactorily" In any case 
large tracts, excepting some of the higher grounds, were 
buried beneath diift deposits, and the valleys were 
choked up. When the land had lost its icy mantle, some 
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of these old valleys were revived, but in other cases the 
streams followed new courses The story of all these 
changes is clearly told by Mr Reed, and although there 
15 room for difference of opinion in matters of detail, the 
mam results are based on fact; and the essay may be 
profitably studied by those interested in the origin of our 
scenery. 

Fergussofis Surveying Circle and Percentage Tables By 
J. C. Fergusson, M.Inst.C E. Pp 84 (Published by 
the Author, 1901.) 

This is an account of a device intended to replace the 
dial or circles in magnetic compasses and surveying 
instruments, with numerous illustrations of its application 
for the purposes of engineers, surveyors, naval and mili¬ 
tary officers and travellers Half of the circle is divided 
into octants, and the graduation of each octant is effected 
by dividing its tangent, which is equal to the radius, into 
100 equal parts and then drawing lines from these 
divisions to the centre of the circle The divisions on | 
the octant thus always subtend equal spaces on an offset 
laid out at right angles to the quadrantal radius. The 
spaces on the octant divided in this manner correspond 
to a hundredth part of the radius, and the angles being I 
read in percentage divisions, trigonometrical forrnuUe 
arc replaced by simple arithmetic A considerable 
simplification of several practical problems is suggested 
by the examples given, but the advantages of the method 
can scarcely be judged without actual experience. It is 
stated, however, that many distinguished engineers and 
surveyors have expressed complimentary opinions as to 
its merits Messrs. T. Cooke and Sons are the manu¬ 
facturers of the new circle, which can be adapted to old 
or new instruments 

How to Know the Indian Ducks Hy F Finn. Pp. 
IV + 101 (Calcutta Thacker, Spink and Co , 1901) 

If the right to include under the name of “ ducks ” both 
geese ana swans be conceded to the author (and we have 
some doubt whether it should be), we have nothing but 
commendation for this excellent little volume. Years 
ago, when duck-shooting on the Ganges, we have a 
vivid recollection of our own regret at being unable to 
identify all the various representatives of the duck tribe 
included in our ^^bag," and we have little doubt that this 
regret has often been shared by other sportsmen. For 
the future, however, there should be no difficulty what¬ 
ever m determining the species of any member of the 
tribe which may fall to the gun of the sportsman in 
India, as Mr Finn’s volume is small enough to be carried 
in the pocket without inconvenience, while the lowness 
of Its price brings it wilhin reach of every one. Need¬ 
less to say, as the author is an accomplished ornithologist 
who has devoted special attention to the Indian Anatidx, 
ihe descriptions are all that can be desired from a 
scientific point of view, while the simple language in 
which they are written, and the useful "keys" for the 
identification of species, render the volume admirably 
adapted to the needs of sportsmen 

It is for this class, inaeed, that the work is primarily 
intended, as the author tells us in his preface , and the 
fact that the substance of the text has already appeared 
in the form of a senes of articles in the columns of the 
Asian newsftfgMr bears testimony to its favourable recep¬ 
tion by AngloWndian sportsmen. 

On more than one occasion we have directed attention 
in these columns to the confusion caused by the diverse 
systems of nomenclature followed by ornithological 
writers. In the present instance we are glad to see that 
the author endeavours to promote uniformity in this 
respect by following the classification and nomenclature 
adopted by Mr. W. T Blanford in the " Fauna of 
Briiisl|^lnaia " R. L. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for optmons ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to returny or to cot respond with the writers ^ rejectei 
piannscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE, 
No notice IS taken of anonymous communications,^ 

On the Determination of Posttlona in Polar 
Exploration, 

Having in view the importance of this aubiect in connection 
with the forthcoming Antarctic expedition, a brief comment on 
the results obtained in high latitudes, with which we have been 
favoured during the last few months, may not be out of place. 
The publication of the scientific results of the Nansen expedition 
is now before us, and these, together with a few which (with¬ 
out further explanation perhaps) scarcely merit the employment 
of this adjective, and which are to be /ound in the pages of Mr 
Boichgrevmk’s account of the Southern Cross expedition, 
afford food for redection, but whether they could be more satis¬ 
factorily dealt with by a professional man of science or a 
professional humorist may be open to question. The first have re¬ 
sulted in a series of deductions and suggestions which will strike 
ihoughlful men as being eminently unpractical, and the latter 
is responsible for considerable confusion of mind in regard to 
the geographical positions of the most important points to 
whicb the expedition just about to start is instructed to 
proceed 

These being for the moment the more important, may be 
dealt with first. It has already been pointed out by Naturk 
that the recorded observations of the Borchgrevink expedition 
are extremely unsatisfactory, owing, possibly, to the work of a 
copyist Ignorant of nautical calculations, but besides being im¬ 
properly copied they are improperly computed. One, owing 
10 the use of the secant of an erroneous latitude, is made to 
produce a longitude 22' in error Another computes the 
decimal ion with a correclion for longitude instead of for ihe 
Greenwich date A third professes to find the chionomclcT 
error to a couple of seconds by a lunar eclipse (a feat which, if 
true, IB miraculous) , and a fourth produces a longitude of the 
harbour under the great ice barrier from which Mr Borchgre¬ 
vink effected his landing which is said by the navigating 
officer to be 164“ 32' W , by the commander 164" 10' W , and 
by the presulenl ol ihc Royal Geographical Society 162’ 30' W, 
The position of Cape Adare, again, is of the very first im¬ 
portance Koss placed it in 71“ 18' S ; Mr Borchgrevink 
finds this latitude correct, but places it 3(1' further to the East, 
while Sir C Markham, if we may judpe by the Geographical 
yiuzir/ffl/for July, has apparently been informed that it lies m 
lat 71'' 30' S. 

Much satisfaction has been expressed at the supposed verifica¬ 
tion of the jiosiLiun of two groups of islands (the Balleney 
groups), but much astonishment has also been expressed by 
thinking men that the Geographical Society can attach the 
faintest importance to the determination cither of their number 
or their position by officers who, in discussing the subject, con¬ 
tradict each other flatly both as to the dale, the appearance and 
the distance of the land at the time of the discovery ; to say 
nothing of the suggestion that at distances ranging from 90 to 
40 miles abundance of detail, including crevasses, and the shore 
line were plainly visible 

Turning to the scientific results of the Nansen expedition, 
and haMng in view the remark of your reviewer (Nature, June 
13), that ihe volume is to be welcomed as exceedingly oppor¬ 
tune in view of the approaching Antarctic expedition, 1 should 
like to call the attention of the scientific staff to certain informa¬ 
tion which they may And it interesting to put to a practical test. 
It 15 here suggested .— 

(i) That the value of refraction can be estimated from astro¬ 
nomical observations taken during a drift, when the latitude by 
which the altitudes are computed depends upon the unknown 
refraction and the refraction upon the unknown latitude, (See 
table of refractions) 

(3) That the altitudes necessary for the computation of a lunar 
distance can be calculated by a man having no knowledge of 
his Greenwich time and being uncertain of his longitude to the 
extent of from 15 to 25 degrees (See Nansen’s lunar, taken 
August lOj 1893). 

(3) That the discrepancy between two sets of altitudes taken, 
(he one with a glass horizon labouring under suspicion and the 
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uLher with a pocket seicLant and ice honzonp justifv the con¬ 
clusion that the tcrrcMrial refiaction was so abnormal, that the 
computation of the latitude necessitated the reversal of the sign 
of the dip ; but that this state of things was local, and that the 
observations of another observer only ninet> miles away would 
not be so affected, though the temperature and general condi¬ 
tions were in both cases practically the same. (See comparison 
between the corrections for refraction m the mendian altitudes 
of Nansen at his Farthest North, and Hansen on board the Fram^ 
Apnl 6, 1895) 

Admitting to the full the truth and justice of the remark of 
your reviewer in connection with the observations taken during 
Nansen’s sledge expedition, that the fact that observations 
were taken at all is the strongest possible evidence- that scientific 
zeal is compatible with ihe possession of remarkable courage,” 
It must also be admitted that a comparison uf these scientific 
rc.4u1ta with those which Nansen obtained from the same times 
and altitudes proves that scientific zeal and the power of taking 
observations are also compatible with the inability to compre¬ 
hend the very elementary fact that if the results of two or more 
observations differ widely from each other neither is trustworthy, 
and that geographical positions and condemnaiions of Ihe work 
of such men as Julius Payer and Wyprecht cannot, and ought 
not, to be based upon them. 

Should any student of practical nautical astronomy go to the 
trouble of making this comparison, he cannot, I think, fail lo 
perceive at every step that, hoviever painstaking Prof 
Geelmuyden and his colleagues have been in their attempt to 

1 )lut Nansen’s route on his celebrated sledge journey, they have 
leen compelled to ignore his own slatemcnls and his own 
workings, and while straining at the scientific gnat they have 
freely swallowed the practical camel Dr Nansen had led us 
to believe that the scientific results would explain and justify his 
already published results. It can be easily shown that one or 
the other is hopelessly wrong. They are totally irreconcilalile. 
If It IS for one moment admitted that Nansen had the oppor- 
lunity and ability to work the common observation for longitude 
by chronometer, then Prof Geelmu)den’s primary hypothesis is 
unsound If it is maintained that that hypothesis is even 
approximately correct, Nansen’s own recorded results become 
ridiculous. 

Turning from matters of fact lo matters of opinion, two 
staLemenis of great interest to explorers in high latitudes may 
be noticed On p. 14 we are informed that one of the com- 
[)Uter(i employed with advantage the difference of altitude near 
the pnnii: vertical to determine the latitude. Now in low lati¬ 
tudes, where the change of altitude is rapid, say from 10' to 13' 
p^r minute of time, a result withm five or ten miles of the 
I ruth 15 perfectly possible In latitudes from 70“ to 85“ N , 
with altitudes changing at most 5' or 6" per minute of time, and 
aflected by refraction abnormal in itself, and varying rapidly 
according to no weM-defined law, the method entirely fails If 
a chance observation appears to justify its use, the altitudes 
miiu be accidentally or miraculously correct 

The remark on lunars, p 22, will strike experienced obser¬ 
vers as exceedingly curious '* The results,” says Prof (}eel- 
muvden, "are not satisfactory ” 

Table C., p. 44, shows that eight observa'ions were taken at 
various times, and from them Greenwich Mean Time was deter¬ 
mined with errors varying from i3 seconds to 2 minutes On 
ihe assumption that the explorers might have been dependent 
on them, their positions would have been affected wiih a 
maximum error of 30' of longitude, or about four geogr^hical 
miles. Lit future explorers note this It may safely be affirmed 
that these results will seldom be surpassed bv men taking lunars 
under Arctic conditions. It may with equal truth be said that 
for the purposes of such explorers greater accuracy is unnecea- 
&ary; and the submission to a practical test of Prof Geel- 
muyden’s opinion, that lietter results can be obtained by deducing 
Ihe rnoon’s right ascension from the difference of azimuth of the 
moon and a star, will be a task not unworthy of the scientific 
expert accompanying the E Plumsikad, 


"Pint on the Antarctic Continent." 

Some rather venomous criticism of my book, " First on the 
Antarctic Continent,” has appeared in one or two periodicals 
llsd my book been intendea to be what it is not—a scientific 
report upon our work in the south—the venom would to some 
extent be jasufied. There are, however, other circumstances 
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which prevented me from producing at the time a larger and 
more representative account of our work in Ihe south. Pre¬ 
liminarily may I State that the observations have been sub- 
niiUcd to the Council of the Royal Society, who have accepted 
them, and the Society is in due time going to publish a volume 
on (he results? This speaks for itseir of the efficiency of the 
staff I had chosen The Natural History Museum of South 
Kensington has received the bulk of the collections and 1 under¬ 
stand that the report upon them is nearly finished, and the 
book, written by specialists of the Museum, will probably appear 
within a very short time. C E Borchgrevink 

(Commander, British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1898-19C0) 

Douglas Lodge, Bromley, Kent, July 5. 

The Settlement of Solid Matter in Fresh ard Salt 
Water 

In a letter under the alx)ve heading in your is^ue of June 20, 
Mr. W H Wheeler discusses the effect of dissolved salt in 
promoting the subsidence of alluvial matter in water. He takes 
exception to the conclusion of Mr. Slidell that the mixture of 
sea water with river water exercises a preponderating influence 
on the formation of deltas The question at issue is not one 

that can be settled simply by a consideration of the specific 

gravity and viscosity of the solutions employed, and Mr. 
Wheeler has made it the subject of experimental investigation. 
There can be little doubt that it is only in the case of very 

finely divided solid matter in suspension that the addition of 

salt solution causes increased precipitation, and so far his 
results can scarcely be called into question. They are confirmed 
by the investigations on the deposition of sediment by Carl 
Barns and Bodl.indtr, to whose papers references are given 
below 

The precipitation of such "suspensions" or "pseudo solu¬ 
tions” the addition of an electrolyte is accompanied by the 
coagulation or ffocculation of the solid matter. Schlcnsing 
states that clay suspensions pass through a filter paper, but can 
easily be filtered if coagulated by a salt solution If, however, 
the clay IS washed free from salt, it can enter into suspension 
again in pure water and he precipitated afresh These two 
operations can be performed in succession several limes 
without apparent modification in the results PicLon and 
Linder founrl that the coagulum produced by the precipitation 
of n pseudo solution of arsenic sulphide contained tiaces 
of the metallic ion, which could not be removed by washing 

The mud or ooze examined by Mr Wheeler seems to have 
consisted entirely of matter which had already undergone pre- 
cipilBllon, but It does not appear from his letter that any 
precautions were taken to remove traces of the metallic salts, 
so that It remains doubtful whether the sample really formed 
a suspension in the pure water More satisfactory experiments 
could perhaps be made by collecting samples of turbid water 
from a river in flood and then adding sea water or a solution of 
salt 

I had occasion some time ago to consult the somewhat exten¬ 
sive literature dealing with the suspension of solid matter in a 
fluid and the allied one of colloidal solutions, and the folloi^ing 
list of papers, though doubtless fiar from complete, may be of 
use to some readers of Nature * — 

Skey, Chem News^ xvii. p. r6o ; Waldie, Chem Ntws^ July 
24, 1874; Jaurn As. Soi Bengal^ 1873 , Th. Schecrer, Aa- 
Ann , IxMxii p. 419, 1851, emige Beobachtungen iLt^r das 
absetzen auf geschwemmter pulverformiger Korper in Flussig- 
keiten ; Hunt, Proc Bosi Soc, Nat //at , pp 302-4, 1874 » 
Slidell, Report of Messirs Humphreys and Abbott on the 
physics and hydraulics of the Mississippi, App A, p ii, 1861 , 
Ch. SchlcEsing, Compt rtnd ^ Kx p 134S. 1870, sur la pri^cipi- 
tation des limons par dea solutions jsalines tr^s-etendues ; 
David Robertson, Glasgow Geol _Soc. Trans , iv. pp. 257^, 
1S74, W Durham, Chtm A/irurj, xxx p 57, 1874; Chem 
News^ xxxvii, pp. 47-8, 1878 ; /yoi Roy. Phys Soc Edin , iv. 
pp. 46-50, 1874; W. H Brewer, Ftoi Nat. Acad Sci., 1883 ; 
Amtr. jouni. (3), xxix , p i, 18B5 ; C. R Sluntz, Cincinnati 
Soc. ^^at. Hist., Feb. 1886 ; E W. Hilgard, Amer. Joum, vL, 
1S73, xvii.,i879,Forschungen aufd Geb d. Agnculiurphysik von 
E Wollny, 11 pp 57-9,44I-4S4 p 1879, ueber die Flockung kleiner 
Theilchen; A.Mayer,Por5chungen auf d, Geb d, AgricuUurphysik 
von E, Wollny, li pp 251-273 , Hallock, Bui! of the U S. Geol 
Survey, \lii p. 137, 1887 ; Carl Harus, Bull of the U.S. Geol 
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Survfyp xxvvi. 1886, subsidence of fine solid particles in 
liquids, A*n Journ^ (3), kytivii p 122 ; Carl Bariu und 
E Ai Schneider, ZeUuhr f Phystk Cktmia.j viii, p. 285, 
1891, liber die Natur der colloidalen Losungen ; G Bodlander, 
/ahri f Min , li. pp 147-168, 1893 ; Gotting, Sachr , p. 267, 
1893, versuche uber Su&pensionen Stanley Jevons, Quart 
Jottm, , Vlii. p. 167, 1878; Picton and Linder, Chtm Sot, 
fourn, 1x1, pp, 114- [72, 1H92 ; Ixvii pp 63-74, 1895 ; Ixxi, pp. 
5^ S73p *897, Bolmion and pseudo-solution ; H. Schulx, 
/ourn. f, prakt Chtmu ^ xxv p 431, 1882; Hardy and 
Whetham,yo«r«. of Physiolo^^KW^ p. 1S99. Phit, Mag. Nov 
1899; Hardy, Pioc Roy Soc., Ixvii p 95, p. no, 1900, 
W J, A. Bliss, Phys Rnucw, No. 11, 1895 (2) 

H. S. At lr\ 

Blythswood Lalwratory, Renfrew, N B , June 27. 


The Teaching of MathematicB. 

Betnc; myself a teacher of mathemalics, I have followed with 
much interest the vigorous crusade against the neglect of suit¬ 
able scientific and mathematical training conducted by Prof 
Perry and others, and am in substantial agreement with Prof 
Minchin’s remarks in his review in your columns of the senes of 
papers by Prof. Perry on *' P'ngland’s Neglect of Science." 

One thing has struck me in connecuon with school " mathe¬ 
matical " teaching as being a very illogical course of procedure 
on the pact of the dominant "classical cleric" instructors of 
youth alluded to—namely, the teaching of arithmetic, A boy, 
whether classically or otherwise educated, is considered a dunce 
if he IS not merely not an expert with the multiplication t&ble, 
but even if he is unacquainted with such things as recurring 
decimals, square and cube roots, i^c , whereas no attempt is 
generally made to give an insight into theory^ the results, i e 
the ru/rj, are what he is expected to know 

So dissociated to the ordinary mind is the science of arilh 
metic from mathematics that I can rememlier a fellow collegian 
actuallyremarking, "Mathematicians are bad at arithmetic” ' 
It seems to me, on the other hand, that Euclid is much more 
out of the line of what we mean by mathematics. In teaching 
Euclid as a mathematical " subject,*' and, as some claim, as an 
introduction to geometry, we are actually raising barriers to the 
progress of a learner m grasping the meaning and uses of 
geometry. We insist on the propositions being learned in all 
iheir casein insibUng on the al>solute distinctness of propositions 
which are merely particular cases of the same proposition, thus 
tacitly suegesting the existence of some such commandment as 
"Thou SMit not recognise the Principle of Continuity"—we 
imore the infinite and we teach to try and wnggle away from 
the notion of a " limit " In fact, nearly all that really consti 
tutes mathematics la carefully avoided in teaching| of Euclid, 
whereas I have found, when I have dared once or twice to depart 
from examination ideals, how true the following remarks of Mr 
C Taylor in his prolegomena to " The Introduction to the 
Ancient and Modern (geometry of Conics" are When referring 
to the work of Boscovich, he says —"It is remarkable that 
BoBGovich enters upon these abstruse speculations in an elemen¬ 
tary treatise for beginners... The preface to the volume contains 
an earnest plea for the introduction of the modern ideas into the 
schools. He had taught the appendix viva voce to his own 
tyros with the happiest results . , demonstrations are put before 
him (the tyro) in an unsuggeslive form which gives no play to 
his inventive faculty; and thus it comes to pasH that of the 
many students so few turn out genuine geometers " 

I must not encroach further on your valuable apace, although 
many points come to one’s mmd, such as the exclusion from so- 
called "higher algebra" papers of the theory of determi¬ 
nants, arithmetic without logarithms, applied mathematics with¬ 
out the calculus, &c., but, in hopes that the attack may be 
vigorously pushed home, subscribe myself yours sincerely, 

llenry Smith School, Hartlepool F L. Ward 


Curious Rain drops. 

On Thursday last, July ii, about 6 p.m , the day having been 
sultry, the sky became dark and overcast, threatening rain. Only 
a few scattered drops fell, however (the threatened rain passing 
off), but these sparse ram-drops drew my attention by their 
curious appearance on the sill or the window near which I sat 
Each ram-drop had broken up into a number of bmaller drops, 
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which arranged Lhemfielvea in a circular form around a central 
one, in the manner here shown 

Ferhapfl some one of your readers would kindly explain the 
cause of this, and if it was due to some electrical condition of 
the atmosphere M< S. 

Bowdon, Cheshire, July 14, 


THE MYCEN^AN QUESTION} 

'^HE occasion for the following remarks on that diffi- 
^ cult and much disputed subject, the Mycenspan 
Question, IS furnished by the appearance of the timely 
volume on the “ Oldest Civilization of Greece," by Mr 
H R Hall, of the British Museum, and as public interest 
in the whole question has been considerably quickened 
by the important discoveries of Mr A. J. Rvans in Crete, 
this book, m which certain of the principal results of the 
Cretan excavations are discussed, will be heartily wel¬ 
comed by the broad-minded school of classical archaeolo¬ 
gists in general, and by the student of ancient Oriental 
civilisations m particular. 

It is now some twenty-five years since the spade of 
Schhemann brought to light the remains of the oldest 
civilisation of Greece ; and as it was soon recognised 
that these remains belonged to the period of the Bronze 
.Age, It was clear that they must be older than the classical 
period of Greek culture The excavations which were 
made subsequently in seveial parts of the Greek world 
by the various investigators who were emulating 



Fig 1 — Represenleirion ot Mjeensan voKea, from a Tresco In the tomb 
of Kinfr Rauicse!; Ill ni rhebes, r c laoo. 


Schliemann’s example proved that this Bronze Age 
culture was not confined to any particular part of Greece, 
but extended over the whole Hellenic area. Such dis¬ 
coveries compelled classical scholars to abandon many 
preconceived notions, and they found it necessary to revise 
entirely iheir ideas about the origins of Greek civilisa¬ 
tion ; it IS not to be wondered at that many excellent 
scholars of the'* old school" still find it difficult to make 
their views fall into line with the new order of things in 
classical archeology. This is most evident when the 
dating of Mycenean antiquities has to be considered, for 
if the Mycenean culture, being of the Bronze Age, is 
necessarily pre-classical, its floreat must be assigned to 
the second millennium before Christ. An important con¬ 
firmation of this view seems to be supplied by the 
evidence derived from the excavations which have 
been made in Egypt in recent years, where a 
large number of objects, pottei'y, &c., of Mycenaean 
origin have been founa, and in many cases 
su^ objects have been discovered side by side with 
native Egyptian objects which must belong to the 
period which lies between B.c. 1500 and h.c. 1000 The 
discoveries of Mr. A. J. Evans, however, all seem to 
point to a still earlier date for the first development of 

1 "The OMeii Civilizaiion of Greece Studiei of the MycenceiM Age " 
Hy H H Hall, M A , AMiBlani in ihe Deportmeiit of Egyptian and 
Assyrian AntiquiueH, Bnii^h Muuiini Pp axxiv-f-34C , with 76 llluilra- 
tions (Tendon D Nutt, 1901 ) Price 15; nei 
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Mycensan culture out of primitive barbansm, and a 
useful indication of its antiquity is supplied by the 
discovery, recently announced, of a statue of Kin^ 
Khian of Egypt, in Crete. Now the existence of King 
Khiaii was made known to us by numerous scarabs 
and certain monuments which were found at Tams 
m the Delta and Baghdad in Turkey-in-Asia, and it 
is generally thought that he was a Hyksos king, who 
reigned about b c. iSoo. Prof Petne, judging from 
the style of the work on Khian's scarabs alone, has 
assigned this king to a far earlier date, t,e, to the period 
between the sixth and eleventh dynasties, about b c. 
3000 ; there is, however, no sufficient foundation for this 
view, and, so far as we know, it is not accepted by the 
majonty of Egyptologists. The discovery of Khian's 
statue by Mr. A J. Evans in the Myccnrean Palace of 
Knoasos takes its place naturally in the long senes of 
facts derived from archxological evidence collected in 



Flu, a,—Egypliin v»ac miiiating Myuenieui form, about *1 c 1150 
(Hniiab Museum ) 

Egypt Crete, which point with one accord to a date 
before B.c 1500 for the beginnings of the Mycenaean 
period properly so-called 

The first systematic arrangement of the evidence 
which was derived from the discoveries of Schliemann 
^^as embodied in the work “Mykenische Vasen,” by 
Messrs, Furtwangler and Lbschcke, to whom the classi 
fication of Mycenaean pottery is due, and an anticipation 
of the conclusions to which Mr A, J. Evans' discoveries 
appear to tend in respect of the prominent part which 
the Cretans took in the early Greek civilisation was 
essayed by Dr. Milchhoefer, whose “ Anfange der 
Kunst in Griechenland ” appeared about the same time 
The position which Mycenjean archaeology had reached 
about 1690 was well summed up m Dr Schuchhardt's 
epitome of Schliemann’s works, and in this book we 
already see the beginnings of an attempt to obtain accu- 
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rale dates for the periods of the Mycenaean culture by 
means of conclusions drawn from results supplied by 
Egyptian excavations. Many of the available data em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Schuchhardt and his successors were 
supplied by the excavations of Prof Petrie at Kahun and 
Gurob, and above all at Tell el-Amarna, from which 
site conclusive evidence of the contemporaneity of 
Mycemean culture with the heretic king Amen-hetep IV 
and other monarchs of his dynasty can,/ars Mr Cecil 
Torr, be deduced 

But about this time attention began to be drawn to 
the remains of a pre-Mycentean period of culture m 
Greece, and the discoveries of Prof- Dorpfeld at Troy 
resulted m a definite arrangement of the prehistoric 
civilisation of Greece in two well-defined periods, vu- 
the primitive or pre-Mycensean, and the fully developed 
or Mycen.'ean Ages. The arrangement made by Dr. 
Dorpfeld became, in its turn, the base of a general sketch 
of Mycenjjan archaologyin the Mycen^an Age which 
was published m 1897 by Prof Tsountas and Mr, 
ManaU, a work which, though based on Prof Tsounlas's 
earlier essay, was thoroughly revised and bro^ht up to 
date in the light of the most recent research This book^ 
however, has one cardinal defect, and the evil effects of this 
defect are far-reaching Prof. Tsountas, having arrived 
at certain conclusions, which from the nature of the case 
must be of a hypothetical character, states them as so 
many concrete fartsin stead of giving the reader to under¬ 
stand clearly that they are only his own opinions Since 



Fic. 1 —Bu^elkannc of Mycenzan type maJe in E^pt, luc 1350. 

(HntiNh Museum ) 

the publication of this book, however, Mycenxan archae¬ 
ology has entered upon a new phase, owing to the dis¬ 
coveries made by the British School at Athens on the 
site called Phyldkopi, m Melos, and by Mr. A J Evans 
at Kephala, the site of the ancient Knossos in Crete, 
which have produced a mass of new and highly sugges¬ 
tive material for the archxologist to work upon , the 
results obtained from these excavations tend to indicate a 
comparatively high antiquity, le about h.c 1500, for 
the period when Mycenaean culture had attained its 
highest development. A different conclusion, however, 
seems to have been indicated as the result of the ex¬ 
cavations which were carried out at Curium and Enkooii 
by Dr A S. Murray, of the British Museum, and his 
assistants, Mr. H B. Walters apd Mr T. L. Myres, for 
the general evidence derived from the objects which they 
found in the course of their work shows that Cyprus 
continued to be included within the circle of Mycencan 
culture as late as the ninth and eighth centuries before 
Christ This date agrees witlj that assigned by Mr. A. J. 
Evans to the late Mycenrean treasure from Aegina which 
IS now in the British Museum 

It has been necessary to make the above somewhat 
lengthy chronological statement on^thc Mycenaean ques¬ 
tion in order that the rcadc^ may be able to understand 
the exact position which Mr. H. K. Hall takes up on 
this disputed ground of research. He divides his work 
into eight chapters, which discuss the new chapter of 
Greek history generally, and the relation between the 
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archaeologist and historian in the elucidation of 
Mycenaean antiquities ; the generally accepted MycenEean 
hypothesis as modified by the Latest discoveries , the 
questions of date and race , Mycenne and the East and 
Mycen® and Egypt; Mycenx’s place m history, in¬ 
cluding a discussion on the period of the introduction 
of the metals into Europe , and the decadence and 
renascence of Greek culture after the close of the 
Myceniean period The book contains in addition four 
appendices, seventy-six illustrations, full indices, notes, 
&c. Many of the fads which are given in Mr. Hall’s 
book are familiar to us from other sources, but he has 
brought forward from the domain of Egyptology a con¬ 
siderable number which will probably be new to the 
majority of his readers , indeed, if we remember rightly, 
the Mycenrean Question has never before been handled 
by one whose training has made hun familiar with both 
Greek and Egyptian archaeology. His chapter, then, on 
the connection between Mycen£ and Egypt will be read 
with much interest, especially his remarks of the identi¬ 
fications of the northern Mycenxan tribes who attacked 
Egypt between n C 1400 and n C 1150 He has identified 
the tribe of the Uashasha with the Axians of Crete, and 
he has shown the probability that others of the tribes 
which are mentioned in Egyptian history at this period 



Dorians, who, tx hypothisi^ overthrew the Myceneean 
culture in Greece, did not reach Asia until about B C. 800, 
and never gained any foothold whatever m Cyprus. 
Another important point made hy Mr Hall is that, 
contrary to the usually accepted view, iron was already 
known to the Egyptians about B.c. 3500, when, as he 
says (see p 198)^ it appears named and depicted on 
the monuments in a manner which admits of no possi¬ 
bility of doubt as to its nature” He supports his state¬ 
ments by quotations from a learned article by the 
Swedish Egyptologist, Prof Piehl, which appeared in 
Vmer (18B8, p. 94 ff.), from which it may be safely con¬ 
cluded that the Egyptians were acquainted with the use 
of iron some 2500 years before it came into general use 
in Europe. We notice that the passages which Mr. Hall 
quotes from Egyptian texts are translated by him 
especially for the purposes of this book, and he weighs 
with discretion the evidence which many would derive 
from the cuneiform and from the so-called “Hittite” 
inscriptions for the elucidation of the origins of 
Mycenman culture It is interesting to note that he 
believ'cs it possible that the system of writing which was 
in use among the Cretans may have been derived from 
the Egyptian hieratic, and he points out some probable 
instances of the similarity between the two scripts ; but, 
contrary to the opinion expressed by Mr. A. J Evans, 



Fii^ 4 —R«prejenlation of ■ M] cenrtnn metBl vb^c from the lamb of 
Rckh ma Rl at Thebe«., ii c 1550 

ttere of Cretan origin, including the J*ulesatha, or 
Philistines 

It has been noticed that many of the names of these 
tribes ended in “sha" or “na,” and Mr Hall has, with 
apparently very good grounds, identified these termin- 
aiions with the common nominal suffixes ’'azi” and 
“Ana” which are found in the Lycian language and, 
seemingly, also in other cognate speeches of Asia Minor. 
Mr. Hall seems also to have devoted his energies to the 
solution of the difficult problem of dating the early 
antiquities of Greece, and, so far as we understand him, 
he takes m this respect a position midway between those 
who hold that the latest date possible m Mycenaean 
archxology is B C i ico and those who hold, with 
Dr A. S. Murray, that this date is more likely to be the 
earliest which can be assigned to Mycentean antiquities, 
/ €. he believes that in Greece proper and in Crete the 
Mycenxan culture began at a very early period—which, 
however, he does not define exactly—and had already 
reached us highest pitch of development about n c 1500, 
when Its chief seat was in Crete, and when it was extend¬ 
ing Its influence to Egypt and Asia Minor He considers 
that the discrepancy between the two extreme views can 
be reconciled on the theory that in Greece proper the 
MycenEcan age came to an end about R c. 1000, but con¬ 
tinued to exist in Asia Minor until about B c 800, and in 
Cyprus until a century later. 

This view is perhaps confirmed by the fact that the 
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he thinks that the writing is to be read from right to left, 
because the figures of men, birds, &:c , which occur in it 
invariably face to the right, and should, on the analogy 
of Egyptian, face the beginning of the line (see 
p 141) Still, It must not be forgotten that, chiefly owing 
to geographical difficulties, there cannot have been much 
direct communication between Crete and Egypt across 
the open sea in the Mycenjcan period, and the connec¬ 
tion between the two countries must have been carried 
out vid Cyprus and the coast of Palestine , and it is a 
fact that the Cretan and other northern marauders who 
attacked Egypt in the reigns of Menephthah and 
Rameses III made their way to Egypt by this route. 

There are many other points of interest in the book to 
which we should like to draw attention, but our space is 
exhausted The Mycemean question is a difficult one, 
and one which, in our opinion, will not be settled for some 
years to come , the evidence which will bring about this 
result is accumulating, but there is not enough of it 
available yet The most serious phase of the question 
as It now presents itself is the discrepancy between the 
dates assigned by experts for the beginning and end of 
the period of Mycenaean culture proper Mr. Hall does 
not claim, if we understand him aright, to have settled 
this difficulty, but there is no doubt that he has collected 
a number of facts which will one day form valuable 
elements in the solution of the problem, and he has 
set forth the Egyptian aspect of the Mycensean question 
in a clearer form than any of his predecessors. His 
volume contains an excellent summary of the work 
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already dane, and will give the reader a capital idea of 
the position of the workers in the Mycenaean held j it will 
also enable him to take an intelligent interest in the 
labours of future workers and to appreciate the de¬ 
velopments of a most fascinating line of research 


THE SOUTH EASTERN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE AT WYE. 

HE new block of buildings just completed at the 
South Eastern Agricultural College at Wye, Kent, 
15 to be opened by the Ri^hl Hon. R. W Hanbury, presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, as we go to press this 
week. As the College has been constituted a school of 
the University of London in Agriculture, it may be of 
interest to tive a short account of this institution—one of 
the most advanced examples of the development of agn- 


rangle, with lecture rooms, &c,on the ground door and 
students’ living rooms on the first Boor, the chemical 
laboratories occupy a further wing There are two 
lecture rooms, one a theatre with raised seats accommo¬ 
dating 150 people ; the drawing office provides working 
spare for twenty-four students in such subjects as survey¬ 
ing, building construction and farm engineering. On 
the biological side there is a laboratory with working 
space for thirty students, furnished with Swift's histo¬ 
logical microscopes , two smaller laboratories for the 
professors of botany and economic entomology, and a 
museum, of which the chief features at present are a 
collection illustrating the insect pests attacking fruit and 
hops, specimens illustrating the forestry course, patho¬ 
logical specimens in connection with farm animals, 
typical cereals, soils, &c 

The chemical laboratories consist of a general stuaents* 



Fig I —Chemical Laboratory ot ihe Smiili Lastern Agricullural College. 


cultural education under the administration of “the 
whisky money” by county councils. 

The College began work m 1895, and is managed under 
a scheme., Of the Chanty Cominisb'oners by a governing 
body appointed by the county councils of Kent and 
Surrey, together with representatives of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London, the Royal and the 
Bath and West Agricultural Societies The buildings, 
which ar^ situated at Wye, a little village on the South- 
Eastern line between Ashford and Canterbury, consist of 
a nucleus built about 1470, an ancient collegiate founda¬ 
tion due to the Cardinal Archbishop Kempe, with suc¬ 
cessive additions made in 1894 current year 

The old buildings form a small quadrangle with brick 
cloisters and include a fine and lofty hall, the refectory 
of the original College now restored to its original pur¬ 
pose, and a beautiful oak panelled room, which is used as 
the library. The later additions form a second quad- 
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laboratory, measuring about 45 by 30 feet, lighted ,oti 
I both of the longer sides of the room ; it is fitted with two 
double benches running longitudinally, reagent bottles 
being earned on glass shelves down the middle of the 
tables The two benches give working room for thirty 
students, and other benches in the window recesses are 
provided for special work , water and gas are laid on to all 
the tables, and there are two fume chambers within and 
one outside the laboratory. Separated from the mam 
laboratory by a glazed partition is the balance room and 
the larger of the analytical laboratories ; adjoining this 
comes a smaller room reserved for gas analysis, titrations, 
&c , that require an acid or ammonia free atmosphere, an J 
next to this comes a room for the furnaces and for ether 
extractions and other operations involving the use of 
infiamipable liquids ; m one corner df this room a drying 
chamber has been built 

The College farms about 250 acres of land adjoining ; 
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It IS preeminently a sheep farm, the soil being^ a li^ht 
loam resting on chalk ; the main features of the farming- 
consist of a Dreeding flock of the Romney Marsh breeds a 
small dairy herd of shorthorns and a large stock of 
poultry. There is a small hop garden, planted in 1895, 
to test the various systems in vogue of training hops and 
for other expenmental work The two fruit plantations 
are both young ; one is used for teaching purposes, the 
other IS mainly laid out for experiments On the farm 
are situated the dairy, forge, carpenter’s shop, apiary, &c 
The staff of the College consists of seven resident pro¬ 
fessors and lecturers, together with instructors in practical 
subjects, demonstrators, &c, the necessity for this exten¬ 
sive staff being that the College is also a centre for much 


practical experience with the children of the Wye fiie- 
mentary Scnool. 

At present there are some fifty to sixty studentsj^in 
residence, mostly taking the ordinary cour^ but a fjbw 
are doing special work in the laboratories ; it 19 hoped 
that sucn students will increase with the facilities the 
institution now affords for research which requires work 
both in the field and the laboratory. Both at home find 
in our Colonies and dependencies agriculture wants 
trained investigators and teachers if we are to keep ,our 
place, and the South Eastern Agricultural College is 
making a serious attempt to suppry within the London 
University the kind of institution that has done such good 
service for American and German farming. 



Fig a ^Biological X«Bboralory of ihe South EaBtcrn Agricultural College 


extra-mural work m the counties of Kent and Surrey, 
such as courses of lectures, analyses of soils and manures, 
reports on crop diseases, field experiments and similar 
investigations. As regards the latter, experiments on the 
manuring and cultivation of hops have been earned on 
conse<^utively for six years, and results of considerable 
practical importance are beginning to emerge Other 
work extending over several years has been done on the 
quality of barley as affected by manuring, the cost of 
growing sugar beet and its food value, and a systematic 
examination of the soils of Kent and Surrey has also been 
in progress for some time 

The normal course of instruction extends over two or 
three years, the College grants a diploma of its own, and 
with the constitution of a board of agricultural studies in 
the University of London it is expected that regulations 
for the degree course will soon be forthcoming. 

^Short sessions for special purposes are held from time 
to time , in August, for example, there will be a normal 
course of instruction in “nature knowledge" for ele¬ 
mentary school masters, the outcome of two years' 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Glasgow Mekting, September u-18, 1901 

N the first article which appeared in Nature on 
May 23, particulars were given regarding the local 
arrangements as to reception room, rooms for sectional 
meetings, and the halls in which the presidential and 
other evening scientific lectures were to be delivered 
The Friday evening lecture is to be given by Prof. W. 
Ramsay, on inert constituents of the atmosphere, and 
the Monday evening lecture is to be given by Mr. Francis 
Darwin, on the movements of plants. 

Two important fixtures by the Excursions' and Enter¬ 
tainments'Committee have been made since the last 
notice, namely, the chartering of one of the Clyde 
steamers for a whole day's sail on Saturday, S^tember 14, 
and the acceptance of an offer by Lord Blythswood, 
president of tne Philosophical Society of Glasgow, to give 
a garden party in the Botanical Gardens on the aflernoon 
I of Monday, September 16 

I Promises of numerous papers by eminent authors are 
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Iready rsc«ived by the recorders of the diflerent sections 
ndaed, one or two of the sections generally get more 
^pers thao is necessary to fill the time of the sittings, 
f or example^ Section K not only meets on Saturday, but 
p also on two days actually divided into two sub- 
aectionSi, On Friday it is to be divided into (i) physics, 
atid (2) astronomy On Monday it is to be divided into 
(i) mathematics, and (2) meteorology. 

At thid early stage a fiill and definite programme of the 
different sections cannot be given. But the following 
brief provisional programme may be taken as conclu¬ 
sively indicating that the meeting promises to be a most 
sjiccessful one from an educational and scientific point of 
view. 

Section A (Mathematical and Physical Science)—A 
large number of papers are already promised for this 
section- The following may be mentioned —Five 
pi^pers, dealing with elasticity, viscosity, magnetic fields, 
and strW' aim magnetisation of nickel and cobalt, are 
promis^ from the physical laboratory of the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow ,by prof. Gray, his assistants and 
tl^ research students in his department. Dr. Larmor 
will give a paper on radiation, Dr. Hicks a paper on the 
Mlchelson-Motley e^ect and Dr. Glazebrook a paper on 
optlcai glas^ ‘In the meteorological department, Mr. 
W ‘ N. Shaw and one of his assistants will give two papers 
treatinjf of the seasonal variations of air temperature 

Section p (Chemistry) —The following papers have 
already been promised .—On the transitional forms be¬ 
tween crystalloids and colloids, by Messrs. J. H. Gladstone 
and W. Hibbert , the oxidation of tm, including the 
action of light, by Messrs J. H. Gladstone and G 
Gladstone. Papers on the following subjects will also be 
submitted —On the deposition of ocean salts, on electro¬ 
chemical processes and on the manufacture of cyanides. 

Section C (Geology).—Papers to this section are pro¬ 
mised by Messrs William Gunn, B. N. Peach, H H 
Traquair, Robert Kidston and H B Woodward. Several 
others have intimated a wish to read short papers on 
subjects in which they are specially interested. 

Section G (Engineering) —A paper on the mechanical 
exhibits at the Glasgow International Exhibition is being 
arranged for After a report on road traction is sub¬ 
mitted by a committee appointed for the purpose, papdrs 
beanng on this subject will be read by Messrs. A, R 
Sennett, A, H Gibbings and Sir J H. A. Macdonald. 
The following papers will also be given to this section — 
ProteiUion of buildings from lightning, by Mr K. I ledges , 
dielectric hysteresis, by Mr W M Mordey ; Panama 
tanal, by Mr M. Buon Vanlla ; tunnelling in quick¬ 
sand, by Mr M. A Gobert , chain driving, by Mr C 
Garran ; engraving machinery, by Mr M Barr; and 
aluminium as a fuel, by Sir W. C. Koberls-Ausien Mr 
Barr will probably show his apparatus working in the 
municipal buildings during the evening of Thursday, 
September 12 

Section K (Botany) —There will be a discussion in this 
section on the teaching of botany, opened by Mr. Wager 
from the standpoint of botany teacning in schools, and 
by Prof. Bower from the point of view of University 
teaching. Profs Ward, Scott-Elliott, Miall and others 
will Cake part in the discussion. It is intended to 
ask members of Section L, the educational section, to 
take a share in the discussion Prof. Reynolds Green 
will probably give a semi-popular lecture on a botanical 
subject of general interest. 

Section L (Educational Science) —After the president, 
Sir John E Gorst, delivers his presidential address, it is 
expected there will be a discussion on Scottish educa¬ 
tional systems. This discussion will probably be intro¬ 
duced by two papers, one by Mr John Adams, on 
mechanism of education in Scotland, and the second 
by Dr. J. G, Kerr, on the training of the practical 
person 
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On account of the International Exhibition there is 
a great influx of visitors to Glasgow, and members of the 
British Association who intend to be present at the 
Glasgow meeting are strongly recommended to make 
early arrangements for their rooms. The local com¬ 
mittee have prepared a list of hotels and a preliminary 
list of lodgings and apartments. This list is ready to be 
sent to any inquirer Magnus Maclkan. 


NOTES. 

Prok. a W Rucker, professor of physics at the Royal 
College of Science and secretary of the Royal Society, has been 
appointed principal of the University of London We are 
informed that, in consequence of hu appointment to this post, 
Prof, Rucker will resign the secretaryship of the Royal Society 
at the next anniversary meeting. 

PROi- Virchow’s eightieth birthday will be celebrated in 
Berlin on Saturday, October 12, when he will personally receive 
delegates with congratulatory addresses from various scientiflc 
bodies, foreign a.s well as German, Prof. Waldeyer is the 
president of the executive committee. 

Thk Council of the Royal Society has awarded the Mackmnun 
studentship lo Mr T. J R. Madeod, demonstrator of physiology 
in the London Hospital Medical College, for the purpose of 
enabling him to carry out researches in pathological chemistry 
The studentship is founded under a bequest to the Royal Society 
by the late Sir William Mackinnon, Director General of the 
Medical Department of the Army, for the foundation and en¬ 
dowment of pnzes or scholarships for the special purpose of 
furthering natural and physical science, and of furthering original 
research and investigation in pathology The studentship, for 
which fourteen applications were received, is of tlie annual value 
of 150/ 

The death is announced of Mr j Hamblin Smith, the well- 
known mathematical coach at Cambridge and author of numerous 
successful text-books of elementary mathematics Mr Smith 
was seventy-four years of age. 

Proi Pasi^uale Villari has been elected president of the 
Reale Accadcmia dei Lincei, of Rome, m succession to the late 
Prof Me<!sedaglia. 

An excursion to the Auvergne district has been arranged by 
the Geologists’ Association The party will leave London on 
the evening of Thursday, August 15, and will journey to 
Llermonl, which will be the centre of the excursions. The visit 
will Iasi a fortnight, and an excellent programme has been 
arranged under the direction of Prof. Marcellin Boule, Prof P 
Ulangeaud and M. ^ Giraud 

A lEi E(.RAM from Ponta Delgada to the Twies states that 
the International Meteorological Observatory in the Azores was 
inaugurated on July 10 by the King of Portugal. The fortu- 
guese Prime Minister, the Minister of Marine, the civil governor 
of the islands and the different authorities, together with a 
number of Portuguese officers and the oHreers of the British 
cruisers Australia and Srvemt were present at the ceremony. 

We are sorry to learn that the biological station which had 
been kept on Lake Baikal for a year by the East Siberian 
Geographical Society, at Goloustnaya, on the west coast, has 
been closed. A rich collection |of fishes, especially of Coitus 
species, and a great variety of Gammarus species have, how* 
ever, been secured, and the latter are in the hands of Prof, 
Sars, of Christiania. 

On Tuesday. July 16, a deputation of meml>ers of Poli t t in ettt 
and engineering and shipbuilding societies waited upon Lord 
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Sclborne (First Lord of the Admiralty) and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster (Parllainentary Secretary to the Admiralty), at White¬ 
hall, to urge the necessity of improving the conditions of the 
service of engineers in the Royal Navy Lord Selborne 
promised that the suggestions of the deputation would be care¬ 
fully considered. 

The French Soci^td d’Encouragement pour Tlndustne 
nalionale announces the following awards of prizes -—Grand 
gold medal to the Chamber of Commerce of Lyons for the 
orgarMsation of the commercial mission to China ; 2000 francs to 
M Horsin-D^onfor his work on beetroot sugar ; 500 franca to 
M. R Fosse for his works on 0 dmaphthol, and the same 
amount to M Marcel Ouichard for his works on molybdenum ; 
1000 francs to M Tnboudeau for his study of the Pa.<«'de‘Calais, 
and 1000 each to MM. Faure and Th^nard for memoirs on the 
utilisation of waters in agriculture, 

A Rrujer telegram from St Petersburg, dated July ii, 
says —The St Petersburg Academy of Sciences to-day received 
a telegram from the leader of the expedition which is shortly to 
bring to St Petersburg the mammoth found in Siberia The 
telegram, which is despatched from Yakutsk, reports that the 
expedition arrived at that place on June 14. It is proceeding 
by steamer up the river, and will then journey overland to 
Kolymsk, which is 3000 versts ofl, and where it expects to 
arrive in Iwo-and a half months The mammoth found is 
unique of Us kind Its hair, skin and flesh are entirely pre¬ 
served, and there are remains of undigested food in its stomach 

An interesting relic is reported by the Times to have been 
placed m the building of the Academy of Sciences at Tsarskoe- 
Sclo It IS a large geographical globe, 11 ft in diameter and 
made of copper This globe was commenced in the year 1654 
and completed ten years later during the reign of Duke Frederick 
of Holstein. The outside represents the earth, and the interior 
the celestial spheres of the world There is a door giving access 
to the interior of this globe, and in (he centre is a round (able 
with space for twelve people to sit. By means of mechanism 
this great globe can be made to revolve upon its axis The 
globe weighs about 3^ tons and was presented to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1725, but until now it has stood in the Zoological 
Museum at Tsarikoe-Sclo. 

The executive committee of the National Physical Laboratory 
have made the following appointments —Superintendent of the 
engineering department, Dr. T. E. Stanton ; assistants m the 
phjsics department. Dr J A llarker, Mr A Campbell fend 
Dr II. C H. Carpenter ; junior assistants, Mr B F E 
Keeling and Mr F E. Smith It is expected that one or two 
more junior assistants will be appointed shortly The altera¬ 
tions to Bushy House and the new buildings for Ihe engineering 
laboratory are well advanced, and it is hoped to commence 
work early in October Of the staff, Dr. Stanton, after serving 
an apprenticeship with an engineering firm in the Midlands, has 
had a distinguished career at Manchester and Liverpool, and is 
now professor of engineering at University College, Bristol Dr, 
llarker and Mr Campbell have both done woik of real value 
in thermometry and electric measurements, while Dr. Carpenter, 
who will have charge of the chemical researches, after a success¬ 
ful course at Oxford has gained further experience at Leipzig, 
under Ostwald, and more recently at Owens College. Mr 
Keeling obtained a double first in natural science and mechani¬ 
cal science, respectively, at Cambridge,'while Mr Smith was the 
most distinguished student of his year ai South Kensington, and 
for two years has been one of Prof Riicker's assistants. 

The programme has been issued of the meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, to be held in Glasgow on September 3-6 
in connection with Section V, of the International Engineering 
Congress The remaining eight sections of the Congress will 
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be under the charge of other instiiutions. The meetings will be 
held in the University buildings, which are In immediate 
proximity to the International Exhibition. The president will 
deliver a short address, and the following are among the lubjects 
of papers :—The nomenclature of metallography; the presence 
of calcium in high-grade ferro-siheon ; the spectra of flames at 
different periods during the basic Bessemer blow; iron and 
copper a[loys ; the correct treatment of steel; the profitable 
utilisation of power from blast-furnace gas ; Brinell's method of 
determining hardness and other properties of iron and steel; 
internal strains in iron and their bearing upon fracture ; and a 
mechanical gas producer. 

A satisfaciory trial of a new airship, devised by M. Santos 
Dumont, took place at Pans early on Saturday morning It 
may be remembered that M. Henry Deutsch has offered a prise 
of 100,000 francs (4000/) to the inventor of a flying machine 
which would travel from Ihe heights of Saint Cloud to and round 
the Eiffel Tower and back again to the starting point in half an 
hour M Santos Dumont did the journey in forty-one minutes 
on Saturday, that is to say he made a voyage of nearly 
ten miles at a speed of about fifteen miles an hour, though 
the return journey was against the wind He did not win 
the prize, but his attempt is very encouraging, for he has 
shown that an airship can be made to travel at a high speed in 
any direction His airship consists of a cigar-shaped balloon, 

SIX metres in diameter, thirty-four metres long, and having a 
volume of 550 cubic metres The gas pressure is kept constant 
automatically by means of a ventilator driven by the engine and 
communicating with the balloon by means of a long canvas 
pipe. Suspended from the balloon is a light framework containing 
a petroleum motor of 16 horge-power, driving shaft, propeller 
and rudder, and near one end is a small wickerwork car in 
which the aeronaut stands and controls the steering-wheel and 
the apparatus for regulating the motor, M. Deutsch is con¬ 
structing a similar balloon to that of M Santos Dumont, but 
having a volume of 2000 cubic metres and a motor of sixty 
hofse-powcr. M Santos Dumont proposes to make another 
Inal trip next Saturday When going at full speed the propeller 
makes 203 revolutions per minute. 

The annual report nf the Russian Geographical Society for 
1900, which has only recently reached us, is, as usual, full of 
interest It is especially interesting to notice the growing 
activity of the young branches of the Society at Vladivostok, 
Kinkhta, Tomsk and Orenburg—their work being not limited 
to pure geography, but being mainly directed to the exploration 
of the geology, botany, zordogy and prchistoiic anthropology 
of the respective regions A new local museum has conse¬ 
quently been opened at Troilskosavsk, near Kiakhta, in addition 
to those of Minusinsk and Yeniseisk. The chief medal of the 
Geographical Society, the Constantine medal, was awarded this 
year to V. Obrucheff, the explorer of the Nan-shan and Mon¬ 
golia, who has also explored very large portions of Trans¬ 
baikalia and the Pacific littoral, and whose preliminary reports 
are always of the deepest interest for both the geologist and ihe 
orographtr. The Count LlUke medal was awarded to M E 
Zhdanko for his extensive geodelical and hydrographical works 
in the far North, the Semenoff medal to J A. Kersnovsky for 
work in meteorology, and the Prjevalski medal to the Tomsk 
professor, V. V. Sapozhnikoff, whose explorations of the Altai 
highlands revealed hundreds of unknown glaciers, as well as 
widely spread traces of glaciation, and threw much new light on 
the geography of the whole region. These researches are now 
embodied in a work, "The Katufl and its Sources” (with maps 
and a summary in French). 

I The arratiBcmenlB made for the meetings of the fifth Inter- 
I naUunal Congress of Zoology, to be held in Berlin on August 
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12-16, were desenbed at the beginning of this year (January 3, 
p 236), when the invitation circular was distrilmied. We 
are now informed that 114 papers have been proposed by 
zoologists of various nationalities, so that the Congress promises 
to be of real scientific importance. The magnificent rooms of 
the German House of Parliament have been put at the disposal 
of the Congress, and, with the exception of a few lectures to be 
delivered in the Chemical Institute of the University, all the 
meetings will be held in the K^eichstag building The sections 
of the Congress will be * I General zoology ; II. Vertebrata 
(biology, classification, distribution) ; HI Vertebrata (anatomy, 
histology! embryology) \ IV Everlebrata except Arthropods > 
V Arthropoda ; VI Economic zoology (fisheries, (Slc ) , VII 
Nomenclature. Zoologists who wish to read papers should send 
abstracts not exceeding fifteen lines of print to the I'rxsidium of 
the Congress not later than August 1 The complete papers 
must be sent in not later than October i The Congress will 
be opened at the ReichstagsbUude on Sunday, Augu<iL ii, at 
8 pm. The subjects of lectures to be delivered in the course of 
the meeting are the malarial problem from a zoological poin t 
of view, by Prof, (i, D Grassi ; \1lal15m and mechanism, by 
Prof Rutschli ; theories of ferLilisation, by Prof Yves Delagc ; 
the psychological attributes of ants, by Prof Forel , mimicry 
and natural selection, by Prof E B Poulton , fossil remains 
of man, by Prof. Branco Letters and applications for tickets 
should be addressed to the Prasidium des V Internalionalen 
Zoologcn Congresses, Berlin N 4, Invalidenstrassc 43 

The new pathological institute connected with the London 
Hospital Medical College was opened by Sir Henry Roscoe on 
July 10 The building has cost 20,000/, the fitting up will 
need another 1000/ and the carrying on of the department vvill 
con about 1200/, a year The director of the institute is Dr 
Bullock Mr Sydney Holland, who occupied the chair at the 
opening ceremony, remarked that in the new laboratories studies 
of the causes of disease could be made under conditions which 
made success possible and advance probable There would be 
an orderly continuity of observation which had hitherto been 
impossible and which would lie carried on by men who were 
specially trained m that science and who loved it for its own 
sake and for us benefit to their fellow men This was work by 
which the whole country would benefit, and yet they got no 
help from the Government Scotch hospitals and Irish hospitals 
obtained grants from the Government, but English hospitals got 
none and were cramped in every direction for funds Lvery 
German toi^n, even small ones, had Us pathological laboratories 
The County Council had eslablmhed one at Claybury, but the 
one they were opening was the first attempt m London to deal 
so completely i^iih this must important branch of medical knuM 
ledge. In opening the building. Sir Henry Roscoe remarked 
that It was unique among the large hospitals of London It 
was the most completely equipped department for dealing with 
pathology in a manner woithy of the importance of that branch 
of medical science. For it was now generally acknowledged 
that pathology was an essential portion of those studies which 
made up the great saence of medicine. It was necessary to 
have a centre where pathology was studied for Us own sake and 
not for purposes of immediate practical application, still less for 
mere examinational purposes The institute would form, he 
trusted, an introductory stage for entrance to that still higher 
and more advanced school of research which had Us home in 
the Jenner Institute at CheUea. 

An unfortunate controversy having arisen on the question of 
priority In the proof of the mosquito theory of the transference 
of malarial infection, Major Ronald Ross has published some 
correspondence on the subject which shows that the claims of 
some of the Italian observers cannot be substantiated (*' Letters 
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from Rome on the New Discoveries in Malaria,” 1900). These 
eight letters were written by Dr Edmoniiton Charles, a resident 
in Rome, 10 Major Ross, then in India, and date from Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1898, to January 14, 1S99, a letter from Dr Daniels is 
included, and they are preceded by a critical introduction, and 
terminate with a postscript and bibliography by Ross At this 
period Ihc Italians, notably Graasi, Bignami and Baslianelli, 
were endeavouring to follow Ross's inxestigations on the develop¬ 
ment of the malarial parasiiea in the mosquito, and Dr Charles 
acted as an intermediary, informing Ross of the progress made 
by the Italians, and similarly communicating to the latter Ross's 
observations and handing them his specimens. In the first 
ktter, Charles asks for specimens for Marchiafava ''of the 
moiiquUo in which human malaria develops ” Grassi now 
dimes that Rosa ever detected this species It is pointed out 
how closely the Italians followed and how well informed they 
were of the details of Ross's work, yet now Grassi slates that 
111*) InbEmrs were independent of Ross. In the third letter, with 
regard to the cultivation of crescents in the “dappled winged 
mosquito” by Ross, Charles says, “he (Grassi) seemed per¬ 
fectly satisfied that your description referred !o the Anopheles 
r/ar " Grassi now contends that he could not identify the 
milani-ljcaring mosquito from Ross's description Bignami, 
Grassi and Bastianelli have frequenlly slated that Ross's first 
successful experiments with human malaria were unsound, 
because the insects LMnploycd might have already bitten another 
inimal before having been fed on man Yet in Ross’s publi- 
caiion It is clearly premised that the insects had been bred in 
bottles from the larv.e. These and other claims are dealt with 
in this publication. 

Till art of producing decorative illuminating efiecls by the 
use of electric light is one that has in recent years called forth 
the application of great engineering skill Particular atienlion 
has been given to ihis point at the Pan-American exhibition 
now being held at Bufialo, and those who are fortunate enough 
to visit this exhibition will be able to admire what is probably 
the most comprehensive and carefully studied system of illu¬ 
mination that has as yet been earned out The less fortunate 
can obtain some idea of the great beauty of some of the 
efiects from the very excellent photographs that have been re¬ 
cently appearing in ihe Eletir\tal Review of New York. Those 
responsible for the illumination at Buffalo were to a certain 
extent favoured by circumstances in that they had a cheap supply 
of electricity available from the neighbouring power station at 
Niagara It was thus possible, not only to get current cheaply, 
but also to control the lighting of the whole exhibition from one 
centre Power is transmitted from Niagara, 20 miles distant, ai 
a pressure of 11,000 volts, and after undergoing a transformation 
down loan intermediate voltage of iSoo is again transformed 
down to the voltage for supplying the lamps An additional 
elfcct IS produced by gradually bringing up the lamps from dark¬ 
ness to full candle power instead of switching on the full light 
instantaneously To carry this out the whole nf the current 
used for illuminating the buildings 15 passed through ihree 
large water rheostats, consisLiog of iron tanks lo feet long by 
3 feet wide and 3 feet deep, into which cast iron plates, 8 feet 
long by } inch thick, are slowly lowered , when the plate 
reaches the bottom of the tank it strikes a clip which short 
circuits the rheostat The three rheostats are worked simul- 
taneously, the plates being lowered and raised by a small 
elcrtnc motor , 45 seconds is taken to light up the lamps, which 
are put out in a somewhat longer period of about 75 seconds. 

Thk director of the Belgian Meteorological Service has 
recently published a very useful memoir on the direction of the 
wind at Brussels, compiled from fifty }ears’ observations (1842- 
1891), The work, forms the third part of the series, ihose 
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refernng 10 baiomelnc pressure and au tempeiature having 
already appeared. The wind-directions are grouped in various 
ways , among the tables we find the relative frequency arranged 
under sixteen polnta of the compass, for each month and for 
each season, during the fifty separate years deduced from the 
hourly or two-hourly indications of a self-recording anemometer 
The plates containing the average monthly and yearly wind- 
roses show the prevailing directions more clearly than anything 
else could do It is <ieen at a glance that the winds between 
south-west and west are more frequent than all the other direc¬ 
tions combined 

Signor G Oddo, writing in the Atti det Lintei on the use of 
oxychloride of phosphorus as a solvent in cryoscopic observations, 
finds that the cryoscopic constant of this solvent is 69, and that, 
like water, but within narrower limits, it ionises dilute saline 
solutions 

The stability of a given slate of motion is a subject on which 
much has been written and more remains to be written A 
paper on certain criteria of Instability, by Signor T Levi-Civit\, 
appears in the Annah di maUmatica pura ed appheata After 
discussing the general theory, the author proceeds to consider 
the problem of three bodies, and shows in particular 
that periodical solutions approHimalmg to uniform circular 
motions arc unstable, a conclusion contrary to what would 
naturally be inferred from considerations of celestial mechanics 
The same author, writing in the Attt dei deals with the 

stationary motions of a rigid body in the case of Kuwalevslcy 

Dr. F CAUHEr, of the University of Bordeaux, has published 
a lengthy thesis on the liquefaction of gaseous mixtures, dealing 
in particular with the phenomena of the ciltical point and of 
retrograde condensation. In it the author describes an elaborate 
series of experimental determinations of the isothermal lines, 
the lines of Gibbs and KonowalofT, and the dew- and boiling- 
pointB of three series of mixtures each formed of two of the 
three gases, methyl chloride, carbonic anhydride and sulphurous 
anhydride. By tracing the isothermals for different degrees of 
concentration, both in the homogeneous and in the hetero¬ 
geneous states, Dr Caubet hopes to throw experimental light on 
the theories derived from considerations of the thermodynamic 
poleDtial 

An account of the earthquake of April 24, In the neighbour 
hood of Palombara Sabina, is given by Dr. Luigi Palazzo in 
the Atti del Linceif x 9, The shock was registered at the 
Central Mcteorologrcal Office at about I5h 20m 25s Italian 
time, and lasted about five to six seconds. The town of 
Palombara was visited without delay by Prof. Cancani, who 
found that the damage in the centre of the town was small; but 
in the village of Stazzano four or five houses were destroyed, 
others rendered uninhabitable, while considerable damage was 
done at Cretone, and the author thinks it probable that the 
epicentre was at a sulphur spring about a kilometre distant from 
Cretone, and that the origin of the shock was in the strata from 
which the spring arises, at a comparatively small depth. 

The cuirent number of the Journal of Hygiene contains, 
amongst other articles, an appreciative obituary notice of Prof 
Max von Feltenkofer, accompanied by an excellent portrait. 
Fettepkofer's name is now so invanably associated with 
investigations in the department of hygiene that his earlier 
work in pure chemistry nms a risk of being overlooked As 
long ago as 1850 he presented to the Bavarian Academy a i^iapcr 
calling attention to some of the main facts which form the basis 
of the periodic law of the elements, but, like Newlands in this 
country, his work obtained no recognition at the lime, and it 
was only in 1699 that the German Chemical Society conferred 
upon him the Liebig medal in tardy recognition of the merit of 
his researches of nearly half a '^century before It was largely 
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due to Fettenkofei that Germany has now chain of faygieM 
with magnificent laboratories in all but one of her twenty 
universities, besides the famous Imperial Institute of Public 
Health in Berlin. 

In their Report for the past year the council of the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society announce that they are 
cooperating with the National Trust for the Preservation of 
Objects of Historical Interest or Natural Beauty, and that steps 
are being taken to register and protect such objects In the 
county as may come within the scope of the Society's aims. 
The Tramactiom (issued with the Report) contain a lecture on 
heredity and the question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, by Mr C. J. Bond. Dr. J G Adams, professor of 
pathology at McGill University, sends us a reprint from the 
New York Medical Journal for June of an address on the same 
subject, in which he proposes to supersede Weismann’s and 
allied theories on heredity and inheritance by one of his own. 

An article on the fauna of the Antarctic (*' La Faune du pdle 
Sud"), contributed by M. E G. Hacovitza to the Revue 
Scientifique for July 6, appears opportunely It is based on 
the results of the recent Belgian expedition and contains a 
general account of the fauna, with special details of the habits 
of the penguins, and a few notes on the flora Since the whole 
of the Antarctic land (both continent and Llands) appears to be 
invested with an unbroken sheet of inland ice (miscalled 
inlandsis), the author does not hold out hopes of the discovery 
of any important new types of life m the interior 

To the January issue of the Journal of the Straits branch rf 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr H N. Ridley, director of the 
Botanical Gardens at Singapore, communicates an extremely 
interesting paper on the flora of Mount Ophir This flora 
includes three factors, a lowland Malay element, specially 
modifled for existence at a higher elevation, the usual Oriental 
alpine (or Himalayan) element and—what is most interesting 
and unexpected ^an Australian element. The same journal 
also contains a list of the butterflies of Mount Fenrissen, Sara¬ 
wak, and one of the reptiles of Borneo, both by Mr R. 
SheJford, curator of the Sarawak Museum 

Mr L M Lambe has published a revision of the genera 
and species of Canadian Faixozoic Corals (“Contributions to 
Canadian Falceontology," vol. iv part 11. CjCoL Survey 
Canada, 1901) His work is illustrated by thirteen plates. 

In a brief article on Indiana caves. Dr O. C Farnngton dis¬ 
cusses some peculiar forms of stalactites and stalagmites {Ptthltca- 
tioHs of the Field Columbian Museum, vol. 1 No. B, geol series, 
1901). The shape of certain vermiform stalactites is attributed, 
with Merrill, to the fact that drops of water may have been 
guided to other positions than those dictated by gravity by the 
directions assumed by spicules of calcite in crystallising. In 
one huge stalagmite both aragonite and calcite occur, and its 
minimum age la reckoned at 90,000 years Lining the walls of 
a pool in one of the caves are calcite crystals in close association 
with stalagmites , here the crystals were formed m relatively 
still water, while the stalactites and stalagmites were formed 
when the water was moving. The author suggests that in a 
general way banded structures may be taken as indicating 
formation from waters in motion, while distinct crystals were 
formed from waters at rest; and he would apply these^ princi¬ 
ples to the ongin of mineral veins, agates, geodes, &c. He 
proposes the term stagmalites for formations produced by 
dropping water, and to include stalactites and stalagmites 

The Tramactions of the “ Antonio Alzate ’’ Society of Mexico 
contain a paper by MM Marroquin y Rivera and F C 
SAnchez on the mountain chain of the Ajusco and its subter¬ 
ranean waters. In (he northern part of the Valine de Mexico, 
which is a closed basin, are two lakes named Chaleo and 
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XochimileOp containiag cjccellent water, but their level is so low 
that it could only be made available for supplying the city of 
Mexico by enormous expenditure for pumping machinery. The 
basin of these lakes U bounded on the south and east by the 
mountains of the Ajusco and Sierra Nevada, and on the north by 
the Santa Catarina; a depresaion to the north-east connects it 
with the Vall^ de Mexico, of which It forms a part The lakes 
are fed by springs draining the underground waters from the 
volcanic formations of the Sierra Nevada and the Ajusco The 
paper, which is an iniecesting study of the physical geography 
of the region, gives a preliminary account of attempts to tap 
these underground waters at a suitable level for gravitational 
supply to Mexico The impermeable bed, believed to be ande¬ 
sitic, IS being sought for below the basalt lavas and detntus by 
means of borings 

The technique of basketry as manufactured by the Amerinds 
IS the subject of a very valuable little paper by Dr. Otis T. 
Mason in the American Anthropologtst (ns, vol. in. p 109). 
Those who have desired to describe baskets and other objects 
plaited by primitive peoples have long wanted a system upon 
which to base their studies. This Dr Mason has supplied, and 
all who study primitive industries once more have to thank their 
diligent and syatemaiic American colleague 

The Kew Bulletin of Misiellaneous Information (Appendix 
111. 1901) contains the usual annual list of new garden plants 
recorded during last year in botanical and horticuUur.al 
publications. The list includes, not only plants brought into 
cultivation for the first lime during 1900, but the most note¬ 
worthy of those which have been re-intruduced after being lust 
from cultivation 

A SECOND edition of Marine Boiler Management and Con¬ 
struction," by Mr C E Stromeyer, has been published by Messrs 
Longmans, Green and Co. The book is described in the sub-title 
as a treaitise on boiler troubles and repairs, corrosion, fuels and 
heat, on the properties of iron and steel, on boiler mechanics, 
workshop practices and boiler design " ; it was reviewed in these 
columns when the Brst edition appeared (vol. xlix p 410} About 
sixty pages of new matter have been added, including a chapter 
on steam, water and the boiling phenomena. No detailed 
accounts are given concerning water-tube boilers, because little 
exact information about the various types is available 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardena during the 
past week include a Sooty Mangabcy [Cercoccdus fult^moyus) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr. E Robinson; a Diana 
Monkey {Cercopithtcus eliana) from West Africa, presented by 
Mr. L Gough , a Northern Mocking-bird {Mimus polyf^lottis) 
from North America, a Common Chameleon [Chamculfon vul- 
gums) from North Africa, a Green Lizard {Lacerta viridis\ 
European, presented by Miss Betty Cox ; two Chaplain Crows 
{Corvus capelianus) from the Persian Gulf, presented by Mr 
B. T Fhnch ; two Olive Weaver-buds [Hyphantorni\ (aptnsis\ 
two AUno Sparrows {Passer atario), eight Sulphury Sccd- 
caLers {Crithagra sutphuraia) from South Africa, presented by 
Mrs. R, Templeman , a Jackdaw {Corvus monedula)^ British, 
presented by Mr. L. Pcevor ; a Green Monkey {Ctrcopithecus 
callitr%chus\ a Jacdine's Parrot {Patactphalus gulxtUfii) from 
West Africa, a Pine Marten {Mustela martes)^ British; three 
King Snakes {Coroneila g4tHla\ two Mexican Snakes {Cotubo 
meianoleucus), a Chained Snake {Coluber cateuifer)^ two Corn 
Snakes {Coiuber gHttaius\ two Chicken Snakes {Coluber obso- 
ietus\ three Testaceous Snakes {Zamenis Jtagelhformis^ a 
Long-nosed Snake {Het^rodon nastca)^ an Amphiuma {Am- 
pAtuma means), three Menopotnas {CryptabraricAus allegham- 

two Menobranchs {^eeturus maiUtaius) from North 
America, depdsited ; two Baibary Wild Sheep {Ovis tragel- 
ophuj), a Japanese Deer {Cervus stka), a Yak {Poephagus 
trunnions), born in the Gardens. 
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Wave-i ENGth of Green Corona Line.—I n the Mem della 
Soc. Degh Spiti. Ital (vol. xxx pp, 124-128), Sig. Ascarza 
describes the results of observations made at Plascencia by the 
party from the Madrid Observatory during the loiai eclipse of the 
sun on May 27, 1900. 

The instrumental equipment consisted of a Grubb coclostat 
with a mirror 2O centimetres diameter, furnishing light for 
a Stcinheil objective of 12 centimetres aperture and l 80 metres 
focus This produced on the slit of the spectroscope an image 
of the sun about 16 miUimetres in diameter 

A Dubosq spectroscope was used, furnished with six prisms 
and eyepiece micrometer reading to 1 . 300th of a millimetre. On 
account of the absorption of the prisms, only three were used for 
the final observations 

For the determination, measures were made on the lines 
5328696,5270, 108(E), and 5183-792 (^i), and the resulting 
measures of the corona line reduced by interpolation formul,!.' 
The spectroscope not being suflUcienlly powerful to separate 
the components of E, the mean of the wave-lengths of the 
two was adopted 

Treparation was made for both radial and tangential measures, 
but on account of the diffuse character of the line the tangential 
method was applied The results were reduced by two inter¬ 
polation formulae, Gibba and Hartmann, slightly varying values 
being obtained The wave-lengths found on Rowland’s scale 
were 52987 and $298 818 respectively. The paper concludes 
with a note slating the difference of 4 tenth-metres between this 
value and that of 5303 obtained by Lockyer and Campbell from 
photographs taken during the total solar eclipse in India on 
January 22, 1898. 

Dei ormaTION of IMK Sun's Disr,—In the Mem della 
Soc De^h Spett, Ital. (vol. xxx. pp 96-110), Sig A, Ricco 
describes a long senes of observations, both visual and photo¬ 
graphic, of the varying deformations of the disc of the gun by 
the effect of atmospntric refraclion, made at the observatories of 
Talermo and Catania (Etna). Many of the visual observations 
were made with a small Ramsden telescope having a terrestrial 
eyepiece, magnifying five times , photographs were also taken 
with a Merz telescope of 0115 metre aperture and 1 93 metres 
focal length, adjusted lo the chemical focus, giving an image 
about o 0175 diameter 

The paper is illustrated by drawings and reproductions from 
many of the photographs, which are similar in many respects 
to those obtained by Colton at the Lick Observatory and 
published about 1895. 

The Minor Pianei Tercidina —In the note on p. 265, 
Prof. Hartmann’s observations were misinterpreted The photo¬ 
graphs obtained at the Potsdam Observatory do not confirm the 
suspected variability suggested by the photograph obtained by 
Prof Wolf in November 1899, nor do the later photographs of 
Prof Wolf The apparent variation may possibly Iw due to 
instrumental irregularities 

THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF MAV i8, 1901 

'’pHE following account of the total eclipse of the sun, May 
^ 18, IS taken from a letter received from Mr J Cresswell, 

who was formerly a student of astronomical physics at the Koynl 
College of Science, and is now engaged at a mining camp near 
the centre of Borneo (lit 0“ 45' S., long. 113” E ). 

The eclipse commenced a^ut 12 20 in a cloudy sky, but 
fortunately about 15 minutes before totality the whole sky 
cleared and revealed a crescent sun. There were only one or 
two small clouds near the horizon, and the landscape appeared 
to have a peculiar violet tingc^ There was no fall in tempera¬ 
ture up to this point, the thermometer having remained 
stationary at 3/1” 75 C. Four minutes afterward!; ihe landscape 
appeared as if seen through smoked glass, the temperature now 
l^ing 34‘’*5. After the lapse of another S minutes the light was 
like that when a heav^ storm is gath^ing, and shadows had a 
peculiar transparency ; a number of stars appeared in the heavens 
distant from the sun. After 24 minutes more had elapsed, second 
contact occurred and we were in darkness The accompanying 
sketch of the corona was made and a photograph was taken 
with a small camera. The darkness was such that a small 
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paraffin candU burninfc 100 metres away appeared quite bright. 
After about a minute the bright prominence a was seen, and it 
seemed to penetrate slightly into the dark body of the moon ; 
this was seen for quite two minutes Just before third contact 
the blood-red chromosphere appeared. At this time the tem¬ 
perature had steadily fallen to ^1° C., but the Lowest temTOcatuie 
recorded was 25, at 2h, 6m 30B , making a total fall in 
temperature of 4“ 5 C 

Through a ruby glass the corona was invisible, except an 
irregular rim about one eighth of the sun’s diameter in width. 




"1 








No air movements were noticed during the eclipse. Birds were 
not noticed to go to roost, but iL was stated that some fowls did 
so There is an insect known to the Dyaks aS the six o'clock 
insect,” which invariably gives utterance to a very loud horn-hke 
cry just 1)efore dark (1 r about 6 p.m.), but its call was not 
heard during the eclipse 


THE A/MS OF THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
LA BOP A TOP y 1 

’^llE idea of a physical laboratory in which problems bearing 
at once on science and on industry might be solved is 
comparatively new. The Physikahsch-Technische Reichi- 
anslalt, founded in Berlin by the joint labours of Werner von 
Siemens and von Helmholtz during the years 1883-87, waa 
perhaps the first It is less than ten years since Dr, Lodge, in 
his address to Section A of the British Association, outlined the 
scheme of work for such an institution here in England 
Nothing came of this ; a commillcc met and discussed plans, 
but It was felt to be hopeless to approach the Government, and 
without Government aid there were no funds 

Four years later, however, the late Sir Douglas Galton took 
the matter up. In his address to the British Association in 
1895, and again in a paper read before Section A, he called 
attention to the work done for Germany by the Reichsanstak 
and to the crying need for a similar institution in England. 

The result of this presidential pronouncement was the forma¬ 
tion of a committee which reported at Liverpool, giving a rough 
outline of a possible scheme of organisation. A petition to 
Lord Salisbury followed, and as a consequence a Treasury 
committee, with Lord Rayleigh in the chair, was ajipointed 
to consider the desirability of establishing a National Physical 
laboratory. The committee examined more than thirty witnesses 
and then reported unanimously " that a public institution should 
be founded for standardising and \erifying instruments for 
testing materials and for the determination of physical 
constants ” 

It IS natural to turn to the words of those who were instru¬ 
mental in securing the appointment of this committee, and to 
tlie evidence it received, in any endeavour to discuss its aim 
As was fitting. Sir Douglas Galton was the first witness to be 
called It is a source of sorrow to his many friends that he has 
not lived to see the Laboratory completed 

And here may I refer to another serious loss which, in the 
last few days, the LAboratory has sustjiined Sir Courtenay 
Boyle was a member of Lord Rayleigh's committee, and as such 
was convinced of the need for the Laboratory and of the im- 

' A diKoUTse delivered si iho Royal'Insiitution on Friday, May ai, by 
Dr R T Glazebrook, F R S , Director of the Laboratory 
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portance of the work it could do. He took an active port in its 
organisation, sparing neither time nor trouble ; he intended that 
It should be a great institution, and he had the will and the 
power to help The country is the poorer by his sudden death 

Let me now quote some of Sir Douglas Galton's evidence, 
"Formerly our progress in machinery/' he says, ** was due to 
accuracy of measurement, and that was a class of work which 
could be done, as Whitworth showed, by an educated eye and 
educated touch But as we advance m the applications of 
science to industry we require accuracy to be carried into 
matters which cannot be so measured. ... In the more delicate 
researches which the physical, chemical and electrical student 
undertakes, he requires a ready means of access to standards to 
enable him to compare his own work with that of others.” Or 
again, My view is that if Great Britain is to retain its indus¬ 
trial supremacy we must have accurate standards available to 
our research students and to our manufacturers I am certain 
that if you had them our manufacturers would gradually become 
very much more qualified for advancing our manufacturing 
industry than they are now. But it is also certain that you 
cannot separate some research from a standardising department ” 
Then, after a description of the Reichaanstalt, he continues, 

*' What I would advocate would be an extension of Kew in the 
direction of the second division of the Reichsanstalt, with such 
auxiliary research in the establishment itself as may be found 
necessary ” The second division is the one which takes charge 
of technical and industrial Questions Prof. Lodge, again, gave 
a very valuable summary of work which ought to be done. 

It IS now realised, at any rate by the more enlightened of our 
leaders of industry, that science can help them. This fact, 
however, has been grasped by too few in England , our rivals in 
Germany and America know it well, and the first aim of the 
Laboratory is to bung its truth home to all, to assist m promot¬ 
ing a union which is certainly necessary if England is to retain 
her supremacy in trade and m manufacture, to make the 
forces of science available for the nation, to break down by 
every possible means the barrier between theory and practice, 
.ind to point out plainly the plan which must be followed unless 
we are prepared to sec our rivals take our place 

" Germany,” an American writer who has recently made a 
study of the subject has said, " 15 rapidly moving towards indus¬ 
trial supremacy in Europe One of the most potent factors in 
this notable advance is the perfected alliance Mtween science 
and commerce existing m Germany Science has come to be 
regarded there as a commercial factor If England is losing her 
supremacy in manufactures and in commerce, as many claim, it 
18 because of English conservatism and the failure to utilise to 
the fullest extent ihe lessons taught by science, while Germany, 
once the country of dreamers and theorists, has now become 
intensely practical Science there no longer seeks court and 
cloister, but is in open alliance with commerce and industry ” 
It 15 our aim to promote this alliance in England, and for this 
purpose the Naiional Physical Lalxiratory has been founded. 

It 19 hardly necessary to quote chapter and verse for the 
assertion th^t the close connection between science and industry 
has had a predominant effect on German trade If authority is 
wanted, f would refer to the history of the anilin djre manu- 
Uciure, or, to lake a more recent case, to the artificial indigo 
industry, in which the success of the Badische Company has 
recently been so marked The factory at Ludwigshaven started 
thirty-five years ago with 30 men ; it now employs more than 
6000 and has on Us staff 148 trained scientific chemists. And 
now, when it is perhaps too late, the Indian planters are calling 
in scientific aid and the Indian Government are giving some 
3500/ a year to investigation 

As Prof Armstrong, m a recent letter to the Times, says, 
"The truly serious side of the matter, however, is not the pro¬ 
spective loss of the entire indigo industry so much as the fact 
that an achievement such as that of the Badische Company 
seems post praying for here " Another instance is to be found 
in the German exhibit of scientific instruments at the Fans 
Exhibition, of which a full account appeared in the pages of 
Nature 

And now, having stated in general terms the aims of the 
Laboratory and given some account of the progress in Germany, 
let me pass to some description of the means which have been 
placed at our disposal to realise those aims. 1 then wish, if time 
ermits, to discuss in fuller detail some of the work which it is 
oped we may take up immediately. 

The Laboratory is to be at Bushy House, Teddington I will 
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pus over the evenia which led to the change of site from the 
Old Deer Park at Richmond to Bushy. It is sufficient to say 
that at present Kew Obaervatoiv in the Deer Park will remain 
as the Ooservatory department of the Laboratory, and that most 
of the important verification and standardisation work which 
in the past has been done there will still find its home in the 
old building. 

Bushy House was originally the official residence of the Ranger 
of Bushy Park. Queen Anne granted it in 1710 to the first Lord 
Halifax. In 1771 it passed to Lord North, being then probably 
rebuilt Upon the death of Lord North's widow in 1797, the 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV , became Ranger; after 
his death in 1837 it was granted to his widow, Queen Adelaide, 
who lived there until 1849 At her death it passed to the 
Due de Nemours, son of King Louis Philippe, and he resided 
there at intervals until 1896 

In spite of this somewhat aristocratic history, it will make 
an admirable Laboratory. A description of the Laboratory, with 
illustrations, will be found in Nature, vol Ixiii. p 300 

The floor space available is much less than that of the Reichs- 
ansialt But size alone is not an unmixed advantage ; there is 
much to be said in favour of gradual growth and development, 
provided the conditions are such as to favour growth Person 
ally I should prefer to begin in a small way if only I fell sure 

I was in a position to do the work thoroughly, but there is | 

danger of starvation Even with all the help we get in freedom | 
from rent and taxes, outside repairs and maintenance, the sum 
at the disposal of the committee is too small 

Science is not yet regarded as a commercial factor in Eng¬ 
land Is there no one who realises the importance of the 
alliance, who will come forward with more ample funds to start 
us on our course with a fair prospect of success ? One candid 
friend has recently told us in print that the new instiliiLion 

IS on such a microscopic scale that its utility in the present 

struggle IS more than doubtful Is there no statesman who can 
grasp the position and see that with, say, double the income 
the chances of our doing a great work uould be increased a 
hundredfold ? 

The problems we have to solve are hard enough ; give us 
means to employ the best men and we will answer them, starve ' 
us and then r]uote our failure as showing the uselessness of science 
applied to industry | 

There is some justice in the criticism of one of our technical ^ 
papers I have recently been advertising for assistants, and a 
paper in whose columns the advertisement appears writes, “ The 
scale of pay is certainly not extravagant It is, however, possible ' 
that the duties will be correspondingly light " 

Now let me illustrate these aims by a more detailed account of 
some of the problems of industry which have been solved by | 
the application of science, and then of some others which remain 
unsolved and which the Laboratory hopes to attack The story 
of the Jena Glass Works is most interesting , I will take it first | 

An exhibition of scientific apparatus took place in London . 
in 1676 Among the visitors to this was Prof Abb^, of Jena, I 
and in a report he wrote on the optical apparatus he called 
attention to the need for progress in the art of glass making if 
the microscope were to advance, and to the necessity for I 
obtaining glasses having a different relation between dispersion \ 
and refractive index than that found in the material at the di^ 
posal of opticians Stokes and Harcourt had already made | 
attempts in this direction, but with no marked success 

In 188] Abb^ and Schott, at Jena, started their work Their 
undertaking, they write five years later in the first catalogue of 
their factoiy, arose out of a scientific investigation into the con¬ 
nection between the optical properties of solid amorphous duxes 
and their chemical conniilution When they began their work 
some BIX elements only entered into the composition of glass 
By 1888 it hod been found possible to combine with these, in 1 
quantities up to about 10 per cent., twenty eight different 
elements, and the effect of each of these on the refractive index 
and dispersion had been measured Thus, for example, the in¬ 
vestigators found that by the addition of boron the ratio of the 
length of the blue end of the spectrum to that of the red was 
increased; the addition of fluorine potassium or sodium pro¬ 
duced the opposite result. 

Now In an ordinary achromatic lens of crown and Hint, if the 
total dispersion for the two be the same, then for the ffmt glass 
the dispersion of the blue end is greater, that of the red less 
than for the crown ; thus the image is not white, a secondary 
flpectrum is the result. 
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Abb^ showed, as Stokes and Harcourt had shown earlier, 
that by combining a large proportion of boron with the Hint its 
dispersion was made more nearly the same as that of the crown, 
while by replacing the silicates in the crown glaisS by phosphates 
a still better result was obtained, and by the use of three glasses 
three lines of the Bpectrum could be combined ; the spectrum 
outstanding was a tertiary one, and much less marked than that 
due to the original crown and ffint glass The modern micro 
scope became possible 

The conditions to be satisfied in a phoLt^raphic len^ differ from 
those required for a microscope. Von Seidel had shown that 
with the ordinary flint and crown glasses the conditions for 
achromatism and for flatness of field cannot be simultaneously 
satisfied To do this we need a glass of high refractive index 
and low dispersive power, or vice versA , in ordinary glasses 
these two properties rise and fall together. By introducing 
barium into tne crown glass a change is produced in this 
respect For barium crown the refractive maex is greater and 
the dispersive power less than for soft crown 

With two such classes, then, the field can be achromatic and 
fldt The wonderful rr^sulls obtained by Dalimeyer and Ross in 
this country, by Zeiss and Steinheil in Germany, are due to the 
use of these new glasses They have also been applied wuh 
marked success to the manufacture of the object glasses of large 
telescopes 

But the Jena glasses have other uses besides optical About 
twenty years ago ”—the quotation is from the catalogue of the 
German exhibition—“ the manufactureof thermometer,s had come 
to a dead stop in Germany, thermometers being then invtsled 
with a defect, their liability to periodic changes, which seriously 
endangered fjerman manufacture Comprehensive investiga¬ 
tions were then earned out by the Normal Aichungs Comniiision, 
the Reichansl.iU .ind the Jena Gltss Works, and much l.ibour 
brought the desired reward ” 

The defect referred to was the temporary depression of the 
ice point which lakes place in all thermometers after heating 
Let the ice point of a thermometer be observed , then raise 
the ihermomeLer to, say, 100“, and again observe the ice point 
as soon as possible afterwards , it will be depressed below its 
previous position In some instruments of Thunngian glass a 
depression of as much as 65 C had been noted For scientific 
purposes such an instrument is quite untrustworthy If it be 
kept a^ say, and then immersed m a bath at 30", Us reading 
will be appreciably dilferent from thit which would be given 
if It were fir-it raised to, say, 50 , allowed to cool quickly just below 
30“, and then put into the bath This was the defect which ihc 
invi^sligators set themselves to cure 

Tabic 1 gives some del ills as to thermometers 

Taiu n I. 

Dipt'ession of Pant for various Thermometers. 


Humboldt, 1S35 
Greiner, 1872 
Schullzer, 1875 


Rapps, 1878 
English glass 


Verre Dur 


16'" 


59" 


Analysts of Glasses 
S1O1 NfliO CaO AbOg 

16' 67 s 14 7 Z5 

59' 7* 11 — S 


o 06 
O 38 

o 44 

O 65 
□ 15 
008 
o 05 

O 02 


ZnO HjOs 
7 2 

— 12 


Weber had found in 1S83 that glasses which contain a mixture 
of soda and potash give a very large depression He made 
a glass free from soda with a depression of 0° l The work 
was then taken up by the Aichungs Commission, the Reichs* 
anBtalt and the Jena factory. Weber’s results were confirmed. 
An old thermometer of HumboMi’s, containing o 86 percent of 
soda and 20 per cent of potash, had a depression of o"' 06, while a 
new instrument, in which the percentages were 127 per cent 
and 10 6 per cent respectively, had a depression of o" 65 

An English standard, with i 5 per qent of soda and 12 3 per 
cent, of potash, gave a depression of o 15, while a French 
" vene dur” instrument, in which these proportions were 
reversed, gave only 0“ 08 

It remained to manufacture a glass which should have a low 
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depression and at the same time other satiifactory properties. 
The now well-known glass i6"' is the result Its composition 
IS «>hown in the Table. 

The fact that there was an appreciable difference between the 
scale of the 16'"' glass and that of the air thermometer led to 
further invesbgatTons, and another glass, a borosilicate contain¬ 
ing 12 per cent, of boron, was the consequence. Thu glass has 
a still smaller depression. 

Previous to 1888 Germany imported optical glass. At that 
date nearly all the glaiis required was of home manufacture. 
Very shortly afterwards an export trade in raw glass began, 
which in 1898 was worth 30,000/. per annum, while the value 
of optical instruments, such as telescopes, field glasses and the 
like, exported that year was 250,000/ Such are the results of 
the application of science, i e organised common sense, to a 
great industry. The National Physical Laboratory aims at 
doing the like for England. 

I have thus noted very briefly some of the ways in which 
science has become identified with trade in Germany, and have 
indicated some of the investigations by which 1 he .staff of the 
Keichsanstalt and others have advanced manufactures and 
commerce 

I.et us turn now to the other side, to some of the problems 
which remain unsolved, to the work which our Laboratory is to 
do and by doing which it will realise the aims of its founders. 

The micrubcapic examination of melab was begun by Sorby in 
1S64. Since that > date many distinguished expenmenters, 
Andrews, Arnold, Ewing, Martens, Osmond, Koberis-Auslen, 
Stead and Others, have added mlich to our knowledge 1 am 
indebted to Sir W Roberts-Austen for the slides which I am 
about to show you to illustrate some of the points arrived at 
Prof Ewing a year ago Uid before the Royal Institution the 
results of the experiments of Mr. Rosenhain and himself 

This niicroicopic work has revealed to us the fact that steel 
must be regarded as a crystallised igneous rock Moreover, it 
IS capable, at temperatures f.ir below its melting point, of altering 
its structure completely, and its mechanical and magnetic 
properties are intimately related to its structure The chemical 
constitution of the steel may lie unaltered, the amounts of 
carbon, silicon, manganese, i^c , in the different forms remain 
the same, but the structure changes, and with it the properties 
of the steel 

Sections of the same steel jMilished and etched after various 
treatments «.how striking differences For instance, if a highly 
carburised form containing I 5 per cent, of carbon be cooled 
down from the liquid state, the temperature bcin^ read by 
the deflection of a galvanoraeler needle in circuit with a 
thermopile, the galvanometer shows a slowly falling temperi- 
liire till we reach 1380" C , when solidiflcation takes place; 
the changes which now go on take place in solid metal 
After a time the temperature again falls unltl we reach 6S0", 
when there is an evolution of heat, had the steel been free 
from carbon there would have been evolution 6 f heat at 895° 
and again at 766'' Now throughout the cooling, molecular 
changes are going on in the steel By quenching the steel 
suddenly at any given temperature we can check the change and 
examine microscopically the structure of the steel at the tem- 
peratu re at which it was checked 

[Slides were shown representing the microscopic structures of 
steels subjected to different treatment as regards temperature 
and annealing ] 

These slides are sufhcient to call attention to the changes 
which occur in solid iron, changes whose importance is now 
beginning to be realised On viewing them it is a natural 
question la ask how all the oilier properties of iron related to 
Its structure ; ran we by special treatment produce a steel more 
suited to the shipbuilder, the railway engineer or the dynamo 
maker than any ne now posse.sses ? 

The^ie marked effects are connected with variations in the 
condition of the carbon in the iron ; can equally or possibly 
more marked changes be produced by the introduction of some 
other element ? Guillaume's nickel steel, with its small coeffi¬ 
cient of expansion, appears to have a future for many purposes , 
can It or some modincation be made still more useful to the 
engineer i* 

We owe much to the investigations of the Alloys Research 
Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers Their 
di<ilinguished chairman holds the view that the work of that com¬ 
mittee has only begun, and that there is setm for such research 
for a long bme to come at the National Physical Laboratory 
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The executive committee have aoe^ed this view by naming 
as one of the first subjects to be investigated the oanntetitm 
between the magnetic quality and the physicai, chemioal attd 
electrical properties of iron and its alloys with a view Specially 
to the determination of the conditions hr low hyiterw and 
non-agency properties. 

At any rate we may trust that the condition of affairs motioned 
by Mr. Hadfield in his evidence before Lord Rayleigh's Com¬ 
mission which led a user of English steel to speci/y tnat before 
the steel could be accepted it musroe stamped at the Reichaanstatt, 
will no longer exist 

The subject of wind pressure, again, is one which has occu¬ 
pied this committee’s attenbon to some extent. The Board of 
Trade rules require that in bridges and similar structures (i) That 
a maximum pressure of 56 lbs. per square foot be provided for ; 

(2) that the effective surface on which the wind acts should be 
assumed as from once to twice the area of the front surface, 
.according to the extent of the openings in the latbce girders ; 

(3) that a factor of safety of 4 for the iron work and of 2 for the 
whole bridge overturning be assumed. These recommendations 
were not based on any special experiments. The question hod 
been investigated m part oy Llic late Sir W. Siemens- 

During the construction of the Forth Bridge Sir B, Baker 
conduct^ a series of observations. The results of the first two 
years' observations are shown in Table II., taken from a papdr 
read at the British Association in 18S4. Three gauges wefe 
used 

Tablr II. 


Revolving gauge 

ShiaII fixed gauge 

Large fii 

cad gauge 

Mean prcs^iurc 

Eavlerly 

We&ierly | 

Ea^itcrly. 

Weslerly 

II) 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb. 

lb 

0 to 5 

309 


2 92 ' 

2 04 

I 9 

5 to 10 

758 

4 8 

7 7 1 

3 54 


10 to 15 

12-4 

6 27 

13 2 

1 4 55 

8 26 

15 to 20 

17 06 

7*4 

I 7’9 

1 ^ 5 

12 dfi 

20 to 25 

21 0 

12 25 

22 75 

1 86 

19 

25 to 30 

27 0 


28 ‘5 1 

1 

18 25 

30 bJ 35 

32 5 


38 s ! 


21 5 

Alxjve 

65 


41 0 


35 25 

(One observation 





only above 

32-5)- 

1 




■ - — - 




- 

^ ^ —t 


In No, 1 the surface on which the wind acted was about 
square feet in area; it was swivelled so as always to be at 
right angles to the wind In No. 2 the area of surface acted on 
was of me ume sire, but it was fixed with its plane north and 
south No 3 was also fixed in the same direcbOti, but it had 
200 tunes the area, its surface being 300 square feet. 

In preparing the table the mean of all the readings of the 
revolving gauge between o and 5, 5 and 10, , lbs. per square 

foot have wen taken, and the mean of the corresponding read 
mgs of the small fixed gauge and the large fixed gauge set oppo¬ 
site, these being arranged for easterly and westerly winds. 

Two points are to be noticed : (1) only one reading of more 
than 32 5 lbs was registered, and this, it is practically certain, 
was due 10 faulty action m the gauge. 

Sir B. Baker has kindly shown me some further records with 
a small gauge. 

According to these pressures of more than 50 lbs have been 
registered on three occasions since 1886. On two other occasions 
the pressures, as registered, reached from 40 to 50 lbs. per square 
foot But the table, il will be seen, enables us to compare the 
pressure on a small area with the average pressure on a large 
area, and it is clear that in all cases the pressure per square 
foot as given by the large area is much less tlian that deduced 
from the simultaneous oh^rvations on the small area 

The large gauge became unsafe in 1896 and was removed ; 
but the observations for the previous ten years entirely confirm 
this result, the importance of which is obvioua. The same 
result may be deduced from the Tower Bridge observations. 
Power IS required to raise the great bascules, and the power 
needed depends on the direction of the wind. From dbur- 
vations on the power some estimate of the average wind pressure 
on the surface may be obtained, and this is found to be less 
than the pressure registered by the small wind gauges. Nor is 
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the result surpnsingi when the question is looked ul as a hydro* 
dynamical problem ; the lines of fluid near a small obstacle 
will differ from those near a large one, and the distribution 
of pressure over the large area will not be uniform. Sir W. 
Siemeni is said to have found places of negative pressure near 
such an obstacle. As Sir J Wolfe Barry has pointed out, if the 
average of 56 lbs. to the square foot is excessive 1 then the cost 
and difficulty of erection of large enmneering works is being 
unnecessarily increased, Here is a problem well worthy of atten* 
tion, and about which but little ta known. The same, too, may 
be said about the second of the Board of Trade rules. What is 
the effective surface over which the pressure is exerted on a 
bridge ? On this again our information is but Manty Sir B. 
Baker*i experiments for the Forth Bridge led him to adopt as 
his rule. Double the plane surface expos^ to the wind and deduct 
50 per cent, in the case of tubes. On this point again further 
exMrimcnts are needed. 

To turn from engineering to physics. In metrology, as in 
many other branches of science, difficulties connected with 
I lie measurement of temperature are of the first importance. 

1 wak asked some little time since to slate, 10 a very high order 
of exactness, the relation between the yard and the metre 
I could not give the number of flgures required The metre 
IS defined at the freezing point of water, the yard at a temper- 
atnre of 62'' F. When a yard and a metie scale are com¬ 
pared they are usually at about the same temperature , 
tm difficulty of comparison is enormously increased if 
there be a temperature difference of 30° F. between the two 
scales Hence we require to know the temperature coefficients 
of the two standards. But that of the standard yard is not 
known; it is doubtful, I behave, if the composition of the alloy 
of which it is made is known, and in consequence Mr Chaney 
has mentioned the determination of coefficients of expansion as 
one of the investigations which it is desirable that tne Labor¬ 
atory should undertake. 

Or, again, take thermometry The standard scale of tempera¬ 
ture Is that of the hydrogen thermometer ; the scale in practical 
use in England is the mercury in flini gloss scale of the Kew 
standard thermometers. It u obvious that it is of importance to 
science that the difference between the scales should be known, 
and various attempts have been made to compare them. But 
the results of no two senes of obeervalions which have been 
made agree satisfactonly. The variations arise probably in great 
measure from the fact that the English glass thermometer, as 
ordinarily made and used, is incapable of the accuracy now de¬ 
manded for scientific investigations, The temporary depression 
of ihe freezing point already alluded to in discussing the Jena 
glass IS too large ;'it may amount to three- to fourteenths of a 
degree when the thermometer is raised 100°. Thus the results of 
any given comparison depend too much on ihe immediate past 
history of the thermometer employed, and it is almost hopeless 
to construct a table, accurate, say, to 01, which will give the 
difference between ihe Kew standard and the hydrogen scale, 
'ind so enable the results of former work in which English 
ihermomeiers were used to be expressed in standard degrees 


TauI K'I[[ — oy Corrections to the £n^iisA GiasS Ther- 

- mometer SeaU to give Temperatures on the Gas Thermometer 
Scale found by various Observers. 


Temp 

Rowland 

1 Guillaume 

Wistie 

ir 

0 

0 

0 

lo 

- 03 

- 009 

+ 03 

20 

- 05 

~ 009 

4 - 00 

50 

- Offi 

- 002 

h 02 

40 

“ 67 

+ 007 

+ 09 

50 

- ‘07 

-f 016 

+ 14 

60 

- 06 

+ -014 

70 1 

- 04 

+' -028 


80 

- 02 

4 -026 


90 

- -01 

+ -017 


100 1 

0 

0 



Thills Illustrated by Table Ill., which gives the differences 
as found {i) by Rowland | (2) Guillaume ; (3) ? Wiebe betweoi 
a Kew thermometer and the air thermometer. 

It ]| clearly important to establish in England a mercury 
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scale of temperatures which shall be comparable with the hydro¬ 
gen scale, and it is desirable to determine as nearly as may be 
the relation between this and the existing Kew scale. 

I am glad to say that in the first endeavour we have secured 
the valuable cooperation of Mr. Powell, of the Whitefriars 
Works, and that the first specimens of glass he has subnulled to 
US bid fair to compare well with 16'". 

Another branch of thermometry at which there is much to do 
is the measurement of bi^h temperature. Prof. Callendar 
has explained here the principles of the resistance ihcrmo- 
meter, due first to Sir W. Siemens. Sir W. C Roberts- 
Auslen has .shown how the thermopile of Le Chatellier may 
be used for the measurement of high temperatureE. There is 
a great work left for the man who can introduce these or similar 
instruments to the manufactory and the forge, or who can im¬ 
prove them in such a inannfcr as to render their uses more simple 
and more sure Besides, at temperatures much over 1000° C , the 
glaze on the porcelain lube of the pryometer gives way. 

So far we have discussed new work, but there is much to be 
I done in extending a class of work which has gone on quietly 
I and without much show for many years at the Kew Obser¬ 
vatory. Thermometers and barometers, wind gauges and other 
meteorological apparatus, watches and chronometers, and many 
other inslruinents are tested there in great numbers, and the 
value of ihe work w undoubletl The competition among the 
best makers for the first place, the best watch of the year, is 
most striking and affords ample testimony to the importance of 
the work 

Work of this class we propose to extend Thus, there is no 
place where pressure gauges or steam indicators can be tested 
It is intended to lake up this work, and for this purpose a 
mercury pressure column is being erected. 

Again, there are the ordinary gauges m use in nearly 
every engineering shop These, in the Ant instance, have 
probably come from Whitworth's, or nowadays, I fear, from 
Messrs. Pratt and Whitney or Browne and Sharpe, of America 
They were probably very accurate when new, but they wear, 
and it is only in comparatively few large shops that means exist 
for measuring the error and for determining whether the gauge 
ought to be rejected or not Hence arise difficulties of all 
kinds Standardisation of work is impossible, 

In another direction a wide field is offered in the calibration 
and standardisation of glass measuring vessels of all kinds, 
flasks, burettes, pipettes, &c , used by chemists and others. 
At the request of the Board of Agriculture we have already 
arranged for the standardisation of the glass vessels used ill the 
Babcock method of measuring the butter fat in milk, and m a 
few months many of these have passed through our hands. 
We are now being asked to arrange for testing the apparatus for 
the Gerber and Leffman-Beam methods, and this we have 
promised to do when we are settled at Bushy. Telescopes, 
opera-glasses, sextants, and other optical appliances, are already 
tested at Kew, but this work can, and will, be extended 
Photographic lenses are now examined by eye ; a photographic 
I lest will be added, and 1 trust the whole may be made more 
useful to photographers 

1 look to the cooperation of the Optical Society to advise 
how we may be of service to them in testing spectacles, micros 
scope lenses and the like. The magnetic testing of specimens 
of iron and ateelj again, offers a fertile field for inquiry. 
If more subjects are needed it 19 sufficient to turn over the 
pages of the evidence given before Lord Rayleigh’s Commission, 
or to look to the reports which have been prepared by various 
bodies of experts for the executive commitiee. 

In electrical matters there are questions relating to the funda¬ 
mental units on which, in Mr Trotter's ujunion, we may help 
the officials of the Board of Trade Standards of capacity are 
wanted , those belonging to the British Association will be 
deposited at the Laboratory Standards of electromagnetic 
induction are desirable ; questions continually arise with regard 
to new forms of cells other than the standard Clark cell, and m 
a host of other ways work will be found 

1 have gone almost too much into detail. It has been my 
wish to state in general terms the aims of the Laboratory 10 
make the advance of physical science more readily available for 
the needs of the nation, and then to^’ilhistrate the way in which 
It is intended to attain those aims. 1 trust I may have shown 
that the National Physical Laboratory 13 an inatitution which 
may deservedly claim the cordial support of all who ore inter¬ 
ested in real progress 
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ON THE SEPARATION OF THE LEAST 
VOLATILE GASES OF ATMOSPHERIC 
AIR, AND THEIR SPECTRA' 

'T'llE separation of these gases from each other was effected 
^ by collecting them in a bulb in the solid slate and allowing 
the solid gradually to evaporate at as low a temperature as 
possible, while the vapour was continually pumped away with a 
mercurial pump Between the bulb containing the sohdi/ied 
gases and the pump a sparking lul>e was interposed, where the 
spectrum emitted by tne vapour under the influence of an 
electric discharge was from Lime ro time observed 
The success of the operation of separating the gases which 
boil at different temperatures depends on keeping the tempera¬ 
ture of the solid rnass as low as possible, as will be seen from the 
following consideration — • 

The pressure, /, of a gas G, above the same material in the 
liquid stale, at temperature T, is given approximately by the 
/ormuJa 

ioe/=A-|, 

where A and B are constants for the same material 
other gas G' the formula will be 

Iob/|=A,-®', 

-and 


For some 


log ^ = A- 

Pi 


Ai + 


Bi-B 


Now for argon, kry 


and xenon, respectively, the 


krypton 

values of A are 6 782, 6 972 and 6 963, and those of B 
are 339, 496 3 and 669 2 , and for these and many other 


substances A-A^ is always a small quanULy, while 


B,-B 


IS considerable and increases as T diminishes Hence the ratio 
of / tn/i increases rapidly as T diminishes, and by evaporating 
the gases always from the solid state and keeping the solid at as 
low a temperature as possible, the gas first coming off consists 
in by far the greatest part of that which has the lowest boiling 
point, and is succeedea, with comparative abruptness, by the 
gas which has the next higher boiling point So abrupt indeed 
IS the succession that the nitrogen is almost completely removed 
before the argon makes Us appearance, and ihu necessity for 
removing the nitrogen by sparking with oxygen almost wholly 
avoided The change from one gas to another is easily detected 
by examining the spectrum in the sparking lube, and the 
reservoirs into which the gases are pumped can be changed 
when the spectrum changes and (he fractions separately 
stored 

The general sequence of spectra, omitting those of nitrogen, 
hydrogen and compounds of carbon, which were never entirely 
removed by the process of distillation alone, was as follows 
The spectrum of ar^on was Rrst noticed in succession to nitrogen, 
^nd then as the distillation proceeded the brightest rays, green 
and yellow, of krypton appeared, and then the intensity of the 
4rgon specirum waned, and it gave way to that of krypton until, 
4S predicted by Kunge, when a Leyden jar was in tne circuit, 
the capillary part of the sparking tube had a magnificent blue 
colour, while the wide ends were bright pale yellow Without 
a jar the lube was nearly white in the capillary part, and yellow 
about the poles As the distillation proceeded, the temperature 
of the vessel containing the solid mixture being allowed to rise 
slowly, the brightest of the xenon rays began to appear, namely, 
the green rays about A 5420, 5292 and 4922, and then the 
Ikrypton rays soon died out and were superseded by the xenon 
prays At this stage the capillary part of the sparking lube is, 
with ajar in circuit, a brilliant green, and is still green, though 
less brilliant, without the jar The xenon formed the final 
tfractioD distilled 

The authors give a long list of the approximate wave lengths 
of mys they have observed to be emitted by xenon and krypton 
under the influence of electric discharge 

The variation of the spectra of both xenon and krypton with 
variation in the character of the electric discharge is very striking, 
and has already been the subject of remark, m the case of 
kryptoA, by Runge, who has compared krypton with ar^n in 
its sensitiveness to changes in the electnc discharge Runge 
distinguishes krypton rays which arc visible without a jar and 

* Abridxrd from n paper by Prof C D Liveing, F R S , and Prof J 
Dew^r, F , read before the Hoyal Society on June 20 
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those which are only visible with a jar discharge. The diflerence 
in the Intensity of certain rays, according as the discharge is 
continuous or oscillatory, is no doubt very marked, but, with 
rare exceptions, the aulnors have found that the rays which are 
intensified by the oscillatory discharge can be seen with a con¬ 
tinuous discharge when the slit of the spectroscope is wide. 
Runge used a grating, whereas they have, for the sake of more 
light, used a prism spectroscope throughout, and were therefore 
able to observe many more rays than he 

There is one very remarkable change In the xenon spectrum 
produced by the introduction of a jar into the circuit. Without 
the jar xenon gives twu bright green rays at about X 4917 and 
X 4924, but on putting a jar into the circuit they are replaced by 
a single still stronger ray at about X 4922 In no other ease 
have the authors noticed a change so sinking as this on merely 
changing the character of the discharge. It is noteworthy that 
the ray X 4922 is close to a well known helium ray, but other 
helium rays were not seen In the same spectrum Changes of 
the spectrum by the introduction of a jar into the circuit are, 
however, the rule rather than the exception, and there are 
changes in the spectrum of krypton which seem to depend on 
other circumstances Of many tubes filled with krypton in the 
manner above indicated, some give with no jar the green ray 
^ $57L yellow rny X 5871 and the red ray x 7600 very 
bright, while other rays are very few, and those few barely 
visible Putting a jar into the circuit makes very little difference ; 
the three rays above mentioned remain much the brightest, 
nearly, though not quite, so bright as before, and the blue rays, 
so conspicuous in other tubes, though strengthened by the use 
of the jar, are still very weak In other tubes the extreme red 
ray is invisible, the rays at X 5571 and 5871 absolutely, as well 
as relatively, much feebler, while the strong blue rays are bright, 
even brighter than the green and yellow rays above named In 
one tube the blue rays could be seen, though not the others 
This looks very much as if two different gases were involved, 
but the authors have not been able to assure themselves of that 
The case seems nearly parallel with that of hydrogen. There 
are some hydrogen tubes which show the second spectrum of 
hydrogen very bright, and others which show only the first 
spectrum , the second spectrum is enfeebled or extinguished by 
introducing a jar into the circuit, while the first spectrum is 
strengthened , and the conditions which determine the appear¬ 
ance of the ultra violet senes of hydrogen rays have not yet 
been saiisfactorily made out 

It is to br noted that putting Ihe jar out of circuit does not in 
general immediately reduce the brightness of the rays which are 
strengthened by the jar discharge Their intensity fades gradu¬ 
ally, and IS generally revived, more or less, by reversing the 
direction of the current, but this revival gets less marked at 
each reversal uniil the intensity reaches its minimum The 
rays strenrthened by the jar discharge also sometimes appear 
bright, without a jar, on first passing the spark when the elec¬ 
trodes are cold, and fade when the electrodes get hot, reappear¬ 
ing when the tube has cooled again. Moreover, if the discharge 
be continued without a jar, the resistance in the krypton tubea 
increases rather rapidly, ihe tube becomes much less luminous 
and finally refuses to pass the spark With an oscillatory 
discharge the passage of the spark and the brightness of the 
rays are much more persistent. Thu seems to point to some 
action at the electrodes which is more marked in the case of 
kr^ton than in that of xenon 

The xenon spectrum is characterised by a group of four 
conspicuous orange rays of about equal inLensuieB, a group of 
very bright green rays of which two are especially conspicuous, 
and several very bright blue rays. The list of xenon rays 
published by Erdmann docs not present any close agreement 
with that of the authors except as to the strongest green lines 
The number of xenon rays observed is very considerable, and 
some of them lie very near to rays of the second Bpeetrum of 
hydrogen, but inasmuch as these rays are more conspicuous 
with a jar in circuit than without, which is not the character of 
the second spectrum of hydrogen, and as, moreover, many of 
the brightest of the hydrogen rays are absent from the spectrum 
of the tubes, the authors conclude that these rays are not due to 
h)drogen. 

Certain rays, tabulated separately, have been as yet observed 
in only one xenon lube; they include a very strong ultra violet rky 
of unknown origin, and due either to some substance other than 
xenon or to some condition 0/ the tube which has not been 
repeated in the other tubes. 
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The authors' kryptoo rays agree ^lerably closely \iiLh Runge's 
liBtj but^outnumber his very considerably, as niic>ht be expecicd 
when prisms were used instead of a grating The authors think 
that the krypton used by Kunge must have contained some xenon, 
and that the rays for which he gives the wave-lenglhs 5419 38, 
5392‘37 and 4844*58 were really due to xenon, os they are three 
of the strongest rays emitted by their xenon tubes, and are weak 
in, and in some coses absent from, the spectra of their krypton 
Lubes 

Appended to the paper are tables showing wave-lengths of 
xenon and krypton lines to four figures 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 

The University of St. Andrews has received information that 
a legacy of 4000/. has been left to it by the late Miss 
Malcolm for the establishment of medical bursaries and 
scholarships. 

Acting on the suggestion made by Mr Chamberlain, the 
general purposes committee of the Birmingham City Council 
has resolved to recommend the Council to make a grant to 
the Birmingham University of ihc proceeds of a halfpenny rale 
This will provide an annual sum of 5000/ 

The Agent General for New South Wales intimates that 
applications are invited from gentlemen qualified to fill the chair 
of patholo^ in the University of Sydney Particulars may be 
obtained from the Agent funeral for New South Wales, 9, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W 

The Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council has directed the higher education subcommittee to 
inquire and report {a) as to the need and present provision for 
special training of an advanced kind m connection with the 
application of science (especially chemistry and electricity) to 
industry , (^) as to what, if any, developments are needed to 
secure efficient training in these subjects for senior county 
scholars and other advanced studerits who desire to qualify 
themselves to lake leading positions m scientific industries 
The Board has arranged to make a grant of 10,000/. a year to 
the Universiiy of London, and is thus directly interested in the 
development of advanced scientific instruciinn in London 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL, 

Anurican Journal oj vol xxiii No 3 — 

Geometry on the cubic scroll of the second kind, by F C Ferry, 
IB ihe conclusion (34 pp ) of a pajier commenced in the last 
number —Congruent reductions of bilinear forms, by T J I'A 
Bromwich, contains an account and a hliglu extension of a 
method due to Kronecker {Cesamm IVerke, Bd 1 p 349) 
This method was employed in the first place for the reduction 
of two quadratic forms In the present paper it is applied to 
four cases of reductions, viz (i) two symmetric forms (the same 
as Kronecker’s case), (2) a symmetric and an alternate form , 
(j) two alternate forms , and (4) twoHermite’s forms. In cases 
(l)“(3) the substitutions are congruent, while in (4) they are 
conjugate imagmanes Mr. Bromwich gives a list of the prin¬ 
cipal papers which deal with the problems he has considered in his 
article. * On the impnmitive substitution groups of degree fifteen 
and the primitive' substitution groups of degree eighteen, by 
E. Norton Martin, was presented, in abstract and in a slightly 
different form, at the summer meeting of the American Mathe¬ 
matical Society in 1899 Herein he has added two new groups 
to his original list, vit. the groups with five systems of imprimi- 
tivity simply isomorphic to the alternating and symmetric groups 
of degree five, and he mentions that Dr- Kuhn reported at the 
February (1900) meeting of the Society that he had carried the 
investigation further by adding twenty-eight to the seventy groups 
found by Mr. Moitin. The list even now does not claim to be 
absolutely complete, since omissions are always possible A 
somewhat long list of recent papers on the subject is appended 
to the article. —Removal of any two terms from a binary quantic 
by linear transformations, by Bessie G Morrison, duicusses 
these Unear transformations and gives applications to the non- 
singular cubic, quartic, quinlic and sextic 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London 

Qeologlcal Society, June 19—Mr J J II Teall,V.PR,S , 

R resident, in the chair —On the use of a geological datum, by 
Ir. Beeby Thompson A proper interpretation of geological 
phenomena frequently requires that allowance shall be made for 
differential earth-movements that have taken place since the 
period under consideration. Present differences of level m rocks 
of the same age may be due to actual differences in depth of the 
sea-fioor on which they were deposited ; but they may also be 
the result of subsequent differential earth-movements The 
rock selected as a datum should combine as far as possible the 
following characteristics ;—It should be thin, of considerable 
horizontal extension, having similarity in physical characters 
and palxontological contents over a large area, and situated as 
near as possible, in vertical sequence, to the reference-deposit. 
In Northamptonshire three formations meet theie requirements 
—the Rh^'tic Beds, the Marlstone Rock-bed and the Corn- 
brash The author applies the Marlstone Rock-bed as a datum 
to the study of the five chief deep explorations in Northampton¬ 
shire, with the following results —While the old land-surface 
(below the Trias) now vanes in height by more than 250 feet, 
the variation in thickness of the rocks between it and the Middle 
Lias only reaches 56^ feet ; and although the old land surface 
IS actually lowest where the Rhilic rocks have not been delected, 
when compared with the position of ihe Marlstone it 15 found 
to be the highest The further application of the same method 
enables the author to recognise Rhurlic rocks at Northampton, 
to correct the record of the Kingsthorpe shaft, and to explain 
the presence of Tnassic saline water in the Marlstone. A re¬ 
vised section of the Kingsthorpe shaft is given Another point 
roved IS that a general levelling up process was going on just 
efore the beginning of the Lower Liassic Period, and another 
at the close of the Middle Liassic I’enod —On intrusive, luff like, 
Igneous rocks and breccias in Ireland, by Messrs James R Kilroc 
and Alexander McHenry —Many fragmental igneous rocks, 
although resembling lutfs, cannot be regarded as ejectamenla 
on account of their character and mode of occurrence in the 
field A series of sections is cKhihiled to illustrate how tuff like 
masses invade black slate of Llandeilo age in the South cast 
of Ireland, generally adhering to the direction of bedding, but 
frequently cutting across it and detaching numerous pieces 
from the slate, which are more abundant near the margins of the 
intrusion than elsewhere 

Paris. 

Academy of ScienccB, July 8 —M. Fouqu^ in the 
chair —On new derivatives of benzylcamphor and oenzylidene- 
camphor, by MM A Haller and J Minguin In continuation 
of previous researches it 13 now shown that the unsaturated acid, 
Cflilfl - CH = CH ChITi4 COjII, obtained by the action of hydru- 
hromic acid on henzylidenecamphor, or by treating bromobcnzyl- 
camphor with alcoholic potash or ammonia, combines with a 
molecule of hydrogen bromide to form phenylbromohomocam- 
phulic acid, which, when warmed with hydrubromic acid in 
acetic acid solution, loses bromine and yields the corresponding 
hydroxy arid The action of bromine on dextrnlienzylcamphor 
results in the formation of two stereoisomcric hromobenzyl- 
camphors which yield henzylidenecamphor on treatment with 
alcoholic potaiih l urlher bromination of benzylcamphor gives 
rise to unstable dibromo-derivalives which are converted by the 
action of potash into ortho- and para-bromohenzylidenecamphois; 
the para-compound forms bromophenylhydroxyhomocampholic 
acid on treatment with hydrobromic acid at too".—Osmotic 
pressure and its rUc as a protection from cold in the living cell, 
by M D’Arsonval At the low temperature of liquid air 
animal and vegetable tissues in general become extremely 
hard and friable, whereas the vitality of yeast and various 
pathogenic micro-organisms is not impaired even by several 
weeks exposure to cold In explanation of this fact it is 
suggested that the solidification of such minute cells is pre¬ 
vented by the enormous osmotic pressure exerted therein, and it 
IS shown that in the case of yeast the osmotic pressure may be 
reduced by the action of hypertonic solutions of certain salts to 
such an extent as to destroy the power of resisting the influence 
of cold —New nebulte discovered at the Pans Observatory, by 
M G. Bigourdan —Observations of Hall's comet 1901(a) at the 
Rio de Janeiro Observatory, by M H. Morize.—Solar observa¬ 
tions at the Lyon Observatory during the first quarter of 1901, 
by M. J Guillaume —On the conjugate nets of orthogonal and 
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isolhcrmal curves, by M, Demartres —On ihe use in senes of 
disjunctive voltameters, by M Ch Poliak A note on a pre- 
Mous communication by the author —On manganic phosphates, 
by M V Auger. The phosphate obtained by heating man¬ 
ganese nitrate with phosphoric acid at 210 and extracting the 
fused mass with water has the composition MnPpOnjH 14H2O, 
and IS evidently a pyrophosphate , it is dissolved by phosphoric 
aci 1, forming a violet solution which soon becomes opalescent 
and deposits the normal phosphate, MnP04 + H20 Manganese 
metapboaphatc, MnPyO,^^ is obtained by heating phosphorus 
penloxide with hydrated manganese dioxide — Action of acid 
chlorides on methannl, hy M Louis Henry The author confirms 
Descude’s recent nbser\ation that the presence of zinc chloride 
fHCilitalcs the action of aCid chlorides on aldehydes Deiizoyl 
chloride alone has no action on methanal (tnuxymethylene), but 
in the presence of rmc chloride a rapid reaction takes place with 
the form of a substance, crystallising in needles, which appears 
to be chloromelhyl benzoate —Action of vegetable alkaloids on 
some indicators, by M. A Astruc The behaviour of a number 
of alkaloids towards the indicators helianthin, rosollc acid and 
phenolphthalein was examined In order to avoid the dissociating 
influence of Mater, ethyl alcohol, amyl alcohol and benzene 
were employed as solvents The results obtained depend on 
the solvent used in each c^sc, as well as on the nature of the 
alkaloid —On dinaphthoxanthene, by M R Fosse The action 
of bromine on dinaphlhoxaniheiie leads to the formation of 
bromodinaphthoxanthenc, n red, crystalline bubstance melting at 
218-220'’, which is remarkable in that when warmed with 
alcohol It undergoes a reaction similar to that exhibited by 
diazn-denvatives, hydrogen bromide, aldehyde and dinaphtho 
xanihene being produced Disdmaphthoxnnthenamine, ob¬ 
tained by the action of alcoholic ammonia on the above- 
descnlied bromine derivative, is a crystalline compound melt 
ing nl 230°. ChlortKlinaphthoxanthene crystallises m red 
needles melting at 150^ -i^tudy of the product of the nitration 
of acetoacetic ether, by M^f L Bouveault and A Bongert 
The compound previously described as produced by the nitra 
tion of acetoacetic ether is shown to be isomeric with, but quite 
different in its reactions from, the substance which bchull 
obtained by the action of silver nitrate on ethyl bromacetate —> 
On a method of synthesis of acetylenic aldehydes, by MM Ch 
Moureu and R Delange The condensation of the ethers of 
formic acid with the sodium derivatives of true acetylenic hydro 
carbons, R C^CH, leads to the formation of acetylenic aide 
hydes, K -r^C-CIIO, whilst Iht ethers of higher acids gi\c 
rise to ncelylenic ketones —Attempts to render vegetables im¬ 
mune against cry ptnganiic diseases, by M J Beauverie Seeds 
and cuttings grown in soil in which the fungus Bohytis nfrerea 
h.ul been previously allowed to develop were found to pioduce 
plants capable of resisting the action of the fungus —On the rf»/t 
of leucocytes in elimination, by M Henry Slassano —OIuco- 
prolLins as new culture media, of definite chemical composition, 
iur the study of microbes, by M, Charles Lepierre Nearly all 
microbes, whether p.ilhogcnic or not, grow perfectly in liquids 
in uhich the nitrogen is furnished exclusively by glucoproteins 
—The structure and function of the nervous sysleui of an aceph- 
aloid, by MM N Vaschide and C. Vurpas Acoustic conduc* 
tiMly and audition, by M Pierre Bonnier —On the intermittent 
sprin^r at Vesse, near A ichy, by M F Parmcnlier The action 
of this spring lasts for a period of an hour and takes place three 
times in 25-27 hours The water is thrown to a height of 7-8 
metres and is accompanied by a copious evolution of carbon 
dioxide , it has n temperature of 31 , and yields a solid residue 

5 354 per litre consisting chiefly of sodium carbonate, 

Ntt\ Soi ui Wails 

Royal Society, May l.—Prof Lbcrsidge, president, in 
the chair —Mr H C. Russell, C M O , F K S., was elected 
president for the current year.—Prof Liversidge delivered an 
address, in the course of which he referred to the Intercolonial 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature This work, he said, would 
annually fill seventeen volumes, and would contain from 160,000 
to 200,000 entries yearly, and would prove an inestimable b^n, 
as It would relieve scientific [>euple from much of the trouble 
now attendant upon hunting up references to scientific subjects 
He trusted that some effort would be made to collect and for- 
M ard material from Australia for inclusion in this catalogue. He 
was also stron|;ly in favour of a federation of the leading 
scienlific BocicUes in Australia and the establishment of a 
national A^ralian academy, and suggested that a site fos such 
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I an academy, museums, art galleries, and a Federal University 
and other scientific and educaUonal societies might be reserved 
in the capital of the Commonwealth The orniUBation pro^ 
posed would somewhat resemble the Contlnentiu academics sa 
lar a.s its scope was concerned, but under rules more like those 
of the Royal Society of London. If the proposal were carried 
out It would be of great benefit to Australia, not Only in its 
general usefulness, but in the stimulus it would give to the 
younger scientific men, since election to it would depend upon 
fitness and ment. It would be very gratifying to all who were 
interested in the matter if, with the new century and the in¬ 
auguration of the Commonwealth, there was increased attention 

E aid to the question of instruction in science in the schools and 
etter provision made m this direction, for it would be of great 
usefulness in training the power of observation of the children 
and teaching them to think about what they saw and heard 
Some of the Leaching now done at the University should be 
given in the schools, and the student w^ould then gain valuable 
lime at the University for things he could not do at school He 
did not advocate the teaching of technical or applied sciences in 
ordinary schools. It was to be regretted that the Sydney 
University was probably the only modern University that ex¬ 
cluded science from its entrance examinations. Prof. Liversidge 
also made some observations m connection with the advantages 
of a metric system of weights and measures and a decimal 
system of coinage He strongly recommended that its teaching 
should be compulsory in all the schools of the State The chief 
defect of our present system of weights and measures was that 
there was no simple connection between measures of length, 
weight and c.'ipncity Investigation showed that in countries 
where the change to the metric system had been made, no great 
diflicully was experienced, and an increase of trade had resulted 
lie strongly urged that increased attention should be paid to 
commercial education and suggested that, not only should it 
include a certain amount of instruction in science, but that the 
standard for the higher branches should be as high as for any 
of the learned professions, also that part of the course should be 
given at the UnlversUy 
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ANOTHER BOOK ON BRITISH BIRDS 
A Handbook of British Birds By J E. Harting New 
and Revised Edition. Pp. xxxi -h 520; 35 plates 
(London • John C Nimmo, 1901.) Price 2/ 2j net 
T is now some years since the first edition of this book 
appeared. The present volume, Mr. Harting points 
out, IS nearly treble the size of the original , and, we 
might truthfully add, is proportionately as interesting. 
The author claims for it that, 

*‘a3 an attempt to show, in one volume, the precise status 
of every so-called British bird, distinguishing the rare 
and accidental visitants from the residents and annual 
migrants, it conveys information of a kind which is not to 
be found in any other work on British birds ” 

Be that as it may, the present \olume will prove 
a valuable addition to the library of every working 
oinithologist. More especially, perhaps, this book will 
appeal to the outdoor naturalist and to the “collector*' 
But the “ cabinet " naturalist will feel himself scarcely less 
in need of this work, for scattered throughout its scholarly 
pages will be found innumerable instances of Mr 
Harting*s intimate knowledge of his subject, both in the 
helds of bionomics and of literature. 

It IS obvious that, in a book of this kind, some sort of 
systematic arrangement must be followed, and Mr. 
Harting has been confronted with the difficult task of de¬ 
ciding which of the numerous systems of classification that 
have from time to time been proposed should be adopted 
in the present volume His choice has fallen upon the one 
more or Jess in favour during the early part of the nine- 
teeth century A great feature of this system is the 
prominence given to the accipitrine birds. Mr Harting 
justifies his choice m the following words — 

“The most striking character which distinguishes 
birds from all other vertebrates (save the Chitoptcfa) is 
the power of flight, and since that peculiarity js most 
highly developed in the falcons, which are able to over¬ 
take and capture the fastest birds upon the wing, not 
even excepting swallows and swifts, it seems not un¬ 
reasonable on this account, if for no other, to place the 
raptorial birds as the highest type of the class Aves at 
the head of any scheme of claSsincation 

Mr. Hartmg's contention most certainly demands our 
serious consideration. Nevertheless, to many the re¬ 
vival of this claim to preeminence for the Raptores will 
seem reactionary, especially to those who, after mature 
deliberation and npe experience, are convinced th.it the 
headship of the class Aves must be vested in the Pas¬ 
serine forms, the Corvids standing as the type 

Strangely enough, one of the strongest supporters of 
the last-mentioned view, Prof Newton, is retained, so to 
speak, by Mr. Harting for the other side. Justification 
for this IS made out on the ground that Prof. Newton 
followed this precedent when editing the fourth edition 
of Yarrel's “British Birds" in 1871. But Mr Harting 
has overlooked the fact that since that date the editor of 
this famous book has changed his views , so that in 1884 
we find him, as we have just indicated, a doughty cham¬ 
pion for “ the new learning " The thirteen years that 
elapsed between the publication of the fourth edition of 
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Yarrell and the masterly article in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca" were memorable years m the annals of 
ornithology—memorable because of the brilliant work 
of Parker, Garrod, Gadow and Forbes , and no student 
of ornithology, least of all Prof Newton, watching the 
development of their researches could fail to be im¬ 
pressed with the facts they brought to light, and, being 
impressed, could resist the conclusions to which these 
appeared to lead 

But seventeen years have elapsed since the " Encyclo- 
p.vdia" article was written, and in these days of prolific 
publication we are apt to lose sight even of the many 
gems buried in these ponderous tomes Happily for us, 
the substance of Prof Newton's article, " Ornithology,’' 
was incorporated in the introduction to his “ Dictionary 
of Birds ”—a book which has been aptly described as 
marking “an epoch in ornithology”—wherein it was 
probably read by many for the first time Since this is 
the more accessible of the two, we will quote what Prof. 
Newton has to say, therefrom In his introduction to this 
work, m dealing with the Passeres, he writes, “Thus we 
reach the true Oscints^ the last and highest group of 
birds” Further on he quotes, in the strongest terms of 
approval, Prof Parker's dictum, that 

“ In all respects, physiological, morphological and 
ornithological, the crow may be placed at the head, not 
only of Its own great senes (birds of the Crow-form\ 
but also as the unchallenged chief of the whole 
‘ Carinat.o ’ " 

And finally, towards the conclusion of the introduc 
Lion, he writes — 

“ It 15 therefore confidently that the present writer 
asserts that at the head of ihe class Aves must 
stand the family Lonndae^ of which family no one will 
dispute the superiority of the genus Corxms^ nor in that 
genus the preeminence of Connt^ corax —the widely 
ranging r,iven of the northern hemisphere ” 

Whether the crows and the forms associated there- 
I with will be allowed to retain this preeminence—which 
IS to-day generally recognised—time will show This 
darkly suggested insecurity of tenure will come probably 
as a relief to Mr Harting He may further lake heart of 
grace in that this indication of a “nft within the lute” 
has come from a no less qualified authority than Mr 
Beddard, who suggests (“Classification of Birds,” 1S98) 
that the Passeres and their allies should,perhaps, be rather 
legarded as primitive, archaic types “ More especially,’’ 
he writes, in the opening words of the discussion on this 
iubjecl, “ does it appear to me that ornithologists are in 
error concerning the position of the picanan and pas¬ 
serine birds," and he proceeds to adduce a numbei of 
reasons which tend to support this view—reasons which 
are weighty, and which demand a very careful examina¬ 
tion from every aspinng taxonomist. 

It will be perceived from the foregoing that the relative 
positions of the different groups of birds, one to another, 
are yet by no means clearly defined , therefore, until 
systematic ornithology assumes a more definite shape, 
Mr HartiTig may fairly claim the right to choose for his 
book that arrangement which most nearly meets his own 
views 

In dealing with the systematic position of the swifts 
and swallows, Mr. Harting will again find himself in 
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opposition to the views held at the present day, at least 
in this country. Mr. Harting will have it, as some have 
done before him, that the swifts and swallows are near 
akin, and brings forward in support of this contention 
the views expressed by such undoubted authorities as 
the late W. K Parker and Mr. F. A. Lucas Put on 
the other side we have a still greater weight of authority, 
greater if only in point of numbers, no less than seven 
ornithologists, whose names are as household words 
among us, having emphatically committed themselves to 
the conviction that the swifts are near allies of the 
humming-birds. These illustrious seven are Beddard, 
Furbnnger, Gadow, Garrod, Newton, Sharpe and 
Stejneger, About the duality of their decision there 
can be little doubt. 

Other points in the scheme of classification adopted 
by Mr. Harting would furnish material for comment did 
space permit, but these are of comparatively minor 
importance. 

In the matter of nomenclature, Mr Harting will be 
accused of unorthodoxy ; but in much of what he has 
done in this matter, and in his defence thereof, he has 
our sympathy 

Orthography and etymology are conspicuous features 
of this book, and many of Mr. Harting’s observations 
under these heads are extremely interesting His 
scholarly handling of these difficult matters will impress 
every reader of this work An immense amount of 
labour must have been spent in digging in this, to most 
of us, very uninviting field. But the results undoubtedly 
are well worth the trouble which has been expended 

The field-notes, as might have been expected from 
Mr. Harting, are exceedingly interesting. We cannot 
help thinking that in places these could with advantage 
have been enlarged upon. The author is one of the 
favoured few who has watched the bittern in the act of 
“ booming " This remarkable noise is, we now know, 
produced whilst the beak is pointed vertically upwards, 
an altitude commonly assumed by this bird Till 
recently it was generally held that the “booming’^ of 
the bittern was made whilst the beak was thrust down 
either into the mud or water 

The ‘^drumming’' or “bleating^’ of the snipe 
naturally calls forth some comment from the author 
Opinions differ still as to the mechanism by which this is 
produced. Thp author is confident that it derives its 
origin from the vibration of the primaries Meeves, it 
will be remembered, contended that it owed its origin to 
the vibration of the outer tail feathers, which have 
peculiarly thickened shafts Still later observers have 
tried to show that it is due to the operation of both 
wings and tail, a violent current of air being driven 
through the tail feathers by the rapid vibration of the 
wings 

The introduction of coloured plates constitutes a new 
feature in this handbook. 

“ They have executed in response to a repeated 
demand for a book on British birds with accurately 
coloured plates in one volumeP 

This, it IS contended, it has been possible to do by 
figuiing the head, and sometimes the foot, only. But 
this demand was surely for a book giving more or less 
lengthy diagnostic characters, supplemented by coloured 
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plates. Mr Hartmg's book does exactly the reverse, for 
his diagnoses, which are rare, are supplementary to the 
plales No one would, of course, object to this if the 
plates completely fulfilled their purpose. This they fail 
to do, inasmuch as several undoubted British birds are 
not figured at all Even if the missing heads were added, 
the book would still be lacking, for more immature stages 
are necessary, and some heads must be re-drawn, being 
quite inaccurate These latter, however, are very few In 
number 

There are thirty-five plates in all, stated in the title- 
page to be " from the original drawings by the late Prof, 
Schlegel “ Only a few of these, however, are by Schlegel, 
the majority having been drawn by Keulemans many 
years ago, and some are copied from Wolf. Their arrange¬ 
ment must have been entrusted to a foolish person, for a 
more stupid, exasperating distribution would have been 
impossible Instead of being placed at the end of the 
book, they are distributed between every ten pages of so. 
Thus the plate illustrating the buntings faces the text 
dealing with the sand grouse and capercallie, that con¬ 
taining the finches is intercalated between the text 
devoted to the pheasant, the small wading birds fares 
the description of the wild duck, and so on 1 

But these are minor blemishes m a work of consider¬ 
able value, blemishes easily remedied in a second edition 
which IS almost sure to be demanded. The binding, 
printing and paper leave nothing to be desired, and 
the book, judged as a whole, should take high rank in 
ornithological literature. W. P P. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY 

An Introduction to Physiology By William Townsend 
Porter, M D , Associate Professor of Physiology in 
the Harvard Medical School Pp xvi + 314 (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. The University Press, 1901 ) 

HIS new text-book of practical physiology is interest¬ 
ing from two distinct points of view. It 15 the first 
important work on the subject which has appeared by an 
American author, and the faculty for the invention of 
simple yet efficient mechanical devices which is 
characteristic of Americans is here reflected in clearly 
written descriptions of inexpensive apparatus which will, 
in large part, be novel to the British physiologist, who 
has, unfortunately, grown up to believe that adequate 
instruction cannot be given in physiology without ex¬ 
pensive and elaborate apparatus and laboratory fittings. 
But the book has other importance, in that it is an 
indication of the extent and nature of the teaching that 
can be given to the medical student under the new 
system of dealing with the purely scientific subjects of 
the medical curriculum which has recently been 
inaugurated at the Harvard Medical School 

The present is a most opportune time to consider any 
new schemes which have appeared in other lands for the 
teaching of these preliminary and intermediate medical 
studies,’* as the new London University styles them, 
when there is so much vexation and anxiety of heart as 
to how concentration of teaching and saving of labour 
may be effected under some general scheme which will 
give the reconstituted University of London a medical 
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faculty lA living reality, and not merely one which exists 
as a coherent body only m a printed list. 

If one may judge by the extent of Prof. Porter’s text¬ 
book, the Harvard student is taught a wider course of 
practical physiology than is attempted to be taught at 
any of our London medical schools, and, further, if he be 
taught the subject in the carefully inductive manner out¬ 
lined by the author in his preface, he also obtains much 
more true scientihc training m addition to this more 
e\ten3ive course. The latter point is the more important 
of the two, for, as Prof. Porter truly puts it in his preface, 
''the student should be trained rather than informed,” 
for ‘'the trained observer can, and must, be trusted to 
inform himself'* 

This wider course is covered in a period of four 
months, while in this country the student of medicine 
spends two years over physiology. Things do go pro¬ 
verbially quick in Annerica, but this is not the reason for 
the disparity in time ; the explanation is that the Harvard 
man spends all his hours of study during those four 
months upon physiology, whereas in this country the 
medical student’s time is spent in attempting to make 
an intimate mixture of physiology, anatomy, organic 
chemistry and therapeutics. At the end of the two years 
the result is that the Biitish student has wasted 
much time in hopping about from one branch of the tree 
of knowledge to another, and has not spent a sufficient 
interval at any one sitting upon any particular branch to 
gain much real benefit from it bo that finally he neither 
knows much of the experimental facts of any one of the 
subjects, nor, which is of more importance still, has he 
gained any training in scientific method or been imbued 
with any of the modem spirit of scientific inquiry or 
research. 

His weary brain ha'^ been enslaved at unpalatable task¬ 
work all the two years, grinding up, at the same time, all 
four of these important subjects so that he may make 
answer to stock questions upon them at extimmation 
time. He is not judged at all by his character as a 
student known to his teachers, for the good or bad work 
that he has turned out during that period, or for any 
talent 01 originality that he has shown There is no 
attempt, nor is there time for any attempt, to allow him 
to show what subject he loves , indeed, the system is 
calculated to make him hate them all instead He hnust 
simply grind and be ground to tlie same stereotyped 
pattern as all his fellows , he must, m short, read and 
struggle to pass his Inter M.B Ast any of these men 
what he is doing at any part of the peiiod and you will 
hear, n(H that he is studying anatomy or physiology or 
any of the other subjects, but that he is gomg up for his 
“ Inter” at such and such a date , the dominant idea is 
the woeful examination and how best to get through it, 
and not any attraction for, or interest in, his subjects of 
study 

For the continuance of this condition of things the 
teachers, and not the students, are responsible When we 
introduce a rational system of studying these subjects, 
which will teach our students to think, to examine criti¬ 
cally the work done by others who have gone before 
them and to make attempts to proceed farther by them¬ 
selves, a new era will dawn m winch students will take an 
interest in their work and will rejoice in knowing that 
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they will be judged on what they have been doing through - 
out their course, and not upon the extent to which they 
have impaired their memories and intellects by merely 
memorising the opinions of other men from their text¬ 
books and lectures. 

Contrasted with the scientific progress of our time, the 
maintenance of our present system of examinations, and 
the perversion of the work of our costly laboratories into 
mere preparation for them, instead of teaching these 
subjects as a training in scientific observation and re¬ 
search, may truly be described as conservatism run to 
seed. 

If It be granted that our main object ought to be, 
during these earlier years, to give the student a training 
in the methods of scientihc investigation in the broad 
field of biology, and not to cram his mind with experi¬ 
mental facts gathered from the text-book or lecture-room, 
then the system introduced at Harvard of studying one 
subject thoroughly at a time and, when this has been 
mastered, from the point of view expressed above, pass¬ 
ing on to the next, is undoubtedly a move in the proper 
direction This is more especially true in the case of the 
branches of biological study where a knowledge of one 
subject IS required before another can be advantageously 
taken up , where there is, so to speak, a definite natural 
order in which the subjects should be taken up. The 
writers one experience undei our present system, to give 
an example, is that the first two months or more of 
attendance on lectures in physiology are absolutely 
vvasted, because the siudent begins his study of anatomy 
at the same time as physiology , if he completely finished 
his anatomy before he came to physiology, and then had 
all his Lime for physiology, our task would be much 
lighter, nor would the student be handicapped at all m 
his study of anatomy by not having learnt his physiology. 
Again, he ought to have completed a course on cellular 
physiology and done all his minute anatomy or histology, 
including his practical work m histology, before he com¬ 
mences to study the physiology of the mammal 

Further, what advantage accrues fiom studying a 
number of subjects at the same time ^ The student can¬ 
not possibly become absorbed m one and grow to enjoy 
really the study of it, because he feels that his other sub¬ 
jects are becoming cold from neglect He must, there¬ 
fore, turn about from one to another, and surely no 
scientific progress can be made by reading in such a 
scrappy fashion The person who can do it with con- 
I spicuous success is certainly not the kind of person we 
want to encourage , yet for such intellectual weeds we 
arrange a system which chokes out, or does the best that 
can be imagined to choke out, our choicest flowers This 
furnishes a sufficient clue to the well-known observation 
that our men of highest genius in the past have often 
been those that the schools iejected, or found no occasion 
to honour. 

The conscientious student who starts simultaneously the 
study of anjiLoiny, physiology, organic chenustiy and 
materia medica under our present system is surely to be 
pitied. He hears a lecture in anatomy and tries to take 
some interest in this ; he passes on to one, say, in organic 
chemistry, and for the time switches his attention off 
anatomy on to organic chemistry ; next he turns his mind 
to physiology, and finally, weary and baffled, he probably 
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Bleeps throug^h a lecture on the preparations of morphia 
of the British Pharmacopoeia. Such intellectual juggling 
gives the student an acquaintance with the jargon of 
science, but of scientific method and scientific spirit it 
most assuredly teaches him nothing. 

Every text-book of practical physiology must neces¬ 
sarily be written primarily to suit the requirements of a 
particular laboratory and a particular teacher, since the 
types of instrument used in different laboratories vary 
much, and the selection of experiments chosen by different 
teachers is also a very variable quantity Prof. Porter’s 
book has been written to suit the requirements of the 
a number of the instruments de¬ 
scribed have been devised by himself for that course and 
with a special view of combining economy with efficiency 
In nearly all cases, however, the experiments described 
can easily be adapted to the forms of apparatus used in 
this country, and the directions are clear and easily 
followed 

The large number of simple sketches showing the 
student how to arrange his apparatus is a novel and 
important feature of the hook This is a great improve¬ 
ment on the usual photographs of appaiatus seen in most 
text books of practical physiology hitherto published, 
which aie of no service, because the student sees the 
apparatus on the laboratory table before him, and on the 
reproductions of tracings, which have little value, since 
the student obtains copies for himself m the course of 
Ins work In all cases in this book the illustrations are 
designed to aid the student m understanding what he is 
asked to do, and are not intended merely for ornament, 
although they are, at the same time, well drawn and 
reproduced 

The book is divided into two parts, of which ihe first 
treats of the physiology of nerve and muscle, and the 
second of the circulation of the blood The first section 
is much the longer of the two, and includes many ex¬ 
periments which are not usually attempted in this country 
by the student, but are nevertheless well within his 
powci and very instructive , as examples of this may be 
cited, the stimulation of involuntary muscle, polar stimu¬ 
lation of the heart, galvanotropism, the effect of calcium 
salts upon skeletal muscle, idiomuscular contraction, 
summation of inadequate stimuli, and the stroboscopic 
method of demonstrating the action current of tetanus 
The second section, although shorter, also contains 
several experiments hitherto novel to the usual student’s 
course. 

On the wholcj it may be said that the book is clearly 
written in an original style, and is a welcome departure 
from the hackneyed treatment of practical physiology 
which IS usually presented to the student 

Benjwiin Moorl 

AN AMERICAN INTRODUCTION 10 BOTANY 
Plant Studies An Elementary Botany, By John M. 

Coulter, A.M , Ph.D , Head of Department of Botany, 

University of Chicago. Pp vii-l-392. (London 

Henry Kimpton, 1901.) Price yj. hd net 
R. COULTER’S work is one of the kind now in 
fashionias it is a text book for beginners that deals 
argely with the bionomics or cscology of plants. The 
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Study of cecology is, beyond doubt, of value to beginners in 
that It immediately establishes a sympathetic interest in 
the plant as a living organism, which has wants to satisfy, 
a policy to pursue and warfare to wage. Yet a scientific 
survey of a plant’s life in relation to environment is, in 
most respects, possible only after a thorough investiga¬ 
tion into the physiology and structure of many plants ; 
in other words, an cscological truth is rarely susceptible 
of brief and simple proof Consequently, in placing this 
branch of the subject before the student at the outset of 
his studies there is always a danger of cramming the 
beginner with principles of which no adequate proofs are 
given, or indeed possible at that stage. In a work of 
small size like the one before us it was impossible for the 
author to give proofs of more than a few principles, and 
he has elected to lay stress rather upon the illustration 
of principles than upon their accurate demonstration 
The work is therefore hardly adapted to serve as an 
introduction to scientific botany for the use of students 
working without a teacher’s aid , nor does Dr Coulter 
intend that it should so serve , he states definitely that 
the book is intended to supplement the teacher, the 
laboratory and field-work 

The first 220 pages are concerned in the consideration 
of the general cucology of plants and of special 
“societies” (hydrophytes, mesophytes and xerophytes) 
Though the views expressed are for the most part those 
to be found m the works of Kerncr, Warming and 
Schimper, there are not wanting cases in which the 
author enunciates views that are unwarranted , for 
instance, very dubious in relation to the protection of 
flowers is the significance of the water reservoirs of the 
teasel and of Bilder^ia (p 136) Lacking in proof, too, 
IS the statement, “ In certain parts of the tropics the air 
IS so moist that it is possible for some plants to obtain 
sufficient moisture from this source, without any soil 
relation or water-relation” (p 98) On p 133 the term 
cross pollination is made to include geitonogamy despite 
of the different physiological effects of the two processes. 

While arousing interest and stimulating a certain kind 
of intelligent observation, the book hardly encourages 
close reasoning or accurate language. It is ever a 
question as to when the rigid precision of technical terms 
may give place to vague elasticity of more familiar 
language And in this respect the author can hardly be 
congratulated. Such expressions as “earth influence” 
(in relation to geoiropism), “ light influence” (in relation 
to heliotropism), “ soil roots,” ” water roots,” “ air roots,” 
“soil-related,” “ leaf related,” “ light-relation,” “ Iifc-rela- 
tion,” "life-process/’ “seed plants,” though strongly 
reminiscent of the Fatherland, hardly seem to be im¬ 
provements either on ordinary English or on appropriate 
technical expressions At times, indeed, it is not easy 
to grasp the meaning of some uf the sentences , for 
insiaoLe, after telling us that a root “is either aji ab¬ 
sorbent organ or a holdfast, or very often both,” the 
author continues, “ For such work no light-relation is 
necessary, as in the case of foliage leaves , and there is 
no leaf-relation, as in the case of stems ” (p 89) 

The latter half of the book briefly considers selected 
groups of cryptogams, and gives an outline of the general 
characters of “flowering plantSi” which last Dr. Coulter 
terms “ spermatophytes.” 
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Dr. Coulter's work is richly and excellently illustrated, 
a number of the illustrations being original For this 
leason, and, further, because the author touches on 
questions elsewhere treated only in much larger works, 
the book may be found useful to such students as can 
employ it, as Dr. Coulter intends, merely to supplement 
the theoretical and practical instruction of a competent 
teacher 


OUR BOOK S FI ELF. 

B hyferiks Einfaihste Lebensfonnen Tut- und 
Pflanzenrcuhes Naiuig^schuhic dtr mtk>o^kofiiuhen 
^u^swasserbe'wohner Unite, Vidhtandu^ mubuir 
beitetc und vermehrtc Von Di Waliher 

Schonichen und Dr Alfied Kalberlah Pp 700 
Taf 16. (Brunswick Henno Goentz, 1900) 

THIS new edition of Eyferth’s work will no doubt be of 
great use to students of microscopical foims of both 
vegetable and animal life It includes representatives 
of most of the European families and genera of minute 
plants and animals, and there are sixteen excellent photo¬ 
graphic plates giving typical illustrations of the genera 
The nomenclature adopted for the botanical sections is 
that of Engler and Pranll in their “ Naturliche Pflanzen- 
familien," and the authors state th.ai all recent additions 
to this branch of scientific hteratuie have Ijeen taken 
into consideration, more especMlly with regard to results 
and conclusions arri\ed at by special workers at the 
various groups The species enumerated, and to whieh 
aie .appended short descriptions, are staled to be repre¬ 
sentative ones about which tlieie is no uncertainty of 
determination . but in the family Desmidiacea.* the species 
mrluded are by no means representative, many of the 
very foniinoncst ones being left out in preference for 
others which are uncommonly raie and hardly likely to 
be observed by the ordinary student of microscopical 
foims of life, for which person the book is undoubted!) 
written One also wonaers at Ihe inclusion of Naegeh’s 
genus Oocardium amongst the Dcsmids, and the presence 
of such useless genera as Holocanihuin, Schizoianthum. 
Fleurotaemopsis and Pleutenfirtuni, which are intro 
dured directly from Engler and Prantl. A most typical 
genus of the blue green alga^— (.iloeoihaete —is pl.iced in 
the Rhodophyce..r, and so is Porphynditon, which has 
most claim to be regarded as a 1 eddish form of a blue- 
green, Aphanocapsa-like alga The animal sections are 
given rather more compleiely than the vegetable, but 
the nomenclature of the Sarcodma seems to be consider 
ably erroneous The sysiematic position of Ffydtutus 
foettdu^ amongst the Protozoa is truly remarkable 

G S Wi SI 

Handbook of British, Conttmnfal and Canadian 
Uni'i^efsiites, with sfectal ttteniion of the Courses open 
to Women Supplement for 1901 Compiled for the 
Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College by Isabel 
Maddison, B Sc, PhD Pp 70 (Pennsylvania 
Bryn Mawr College, 1901 ) 

This is a supplement to a handbook published in 1896 
to show the courses open to women in universities. As 
practically all European universities and colleges aie 
now open to women, the original title was modified when 
a new edition was called for in (899, and the book has be¬ 
come a short guide showing for the benefit of men as well 
as women the university systems, requirements, lVc , of 
various countries The present supplement contains 
corrigenda and addenda, bringing the handbook up to 
date as regards the lists of professors, lectures and the 
constitutional changes. Though the book is not 10 be 
compared with the Minerva Jahrbuch in point of value 
It may be of service to educationists inter¬ 
ested in the lacilities for the higher education of women 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{Tfu Editor does not fmid htmseif res/*pn\itde foi opinions ex- 
pie^ ed hy hts correspondents A^e/t/ur tan he under take 
to It turn., Of to coi respond ivitk the wnitr^ of reja ti 
nanifHf fpts intended fm thin ot any o/hti paif of Naii/RE, 
No uottie IS taken oj anonvmotts tonimunuattons j 

The Subjective Lowering of Pitch 

Mr Shrrw'ooi) (p 233) seems to have misunderalood 
my meaning 1 did noi intend to imply lhat a singer 
should be conscious of his own flatness (1 e if loudness 
causes subjective lowering of pitch), but that his voice, 
being relatively loud to himself, should sound lo him flatter 
than u really is ; and lhat he would try lo counteract the 
impression by singing sharp This is (he reverse of expen 
cnee A singer having a good ear for external music, but 
singing flat evidently hears hia own voice sharper than it 
really is Such a singer keeps bis voice up better in a chorus, 
or when the accompaniment is h ud enough to produce a 
subjective impression as strong as lhai of liis own voice 
MaKcrn, July 14 F J Alt RN 

Phototherapy 

As stated in TvaiL’Re, July ii, p 259, Prof Finsen of 
Ccipenhagen proposed, in 1893, that patients suffering from 
small pox should l>e kepi in rooms from which the chemical rays 
of light are excluded by means of red curtains or red glass ife 
Was anlicipiled in ihis ireaiment byjohn Gatidesden, who wrote 
the famous medical treatise "Rosa Mcdicinie/' and died 
A ]> 1361 lie cured a son of King Edward I of small-pox by 
wrapping him in scarlet cloth in a bed and room vMth scarlet 
hangings Jle says of ihe result, " est bona cura , et curavi 
eum m sequenli sine vestigio vanolarum, ’ " Diet of Nat 
Biogr , ’ and ' Biographic ofneralc ” M II CiosE 

PHh CONuREB^ ON TUBERCULOSIS 

OR some lime pist most elaboiate preparations have 
been made for this Congress, and Fatterly it was 
feared that, owing to the postponement that was neces¬ 
sary on account of the death of Queen Victoria, the 
attendance, especially of workers from abroad, might be 
seriously affected Fortunaielv, this anticipation has not 
been realised, and from the list of delegates and the 
number and importance of the papers piomised there 
appears to be every prospect of a most successful and 
useful series of meetings 

If the woik of the Congress was to be of an educational 
nature, it rould scaicely be hoped that much time could 
be devoted to new work , and that it would be educational 
m the best sense of ibe word soon became evident 
Certainly few Longresses have succeeded in arousing 
such interest in matteis affecting the health and general 
welfare of the community 

Trom the King, who gave his patronage, to the 
numerous municipal representatives nnd delegates of 
learned and philanthropic societies all classes seem 
to be represented, and that the interest aroused is 
not merely on paper is evident from the list of those who 
'vere present at the opening meeting on Tuesday. 'Ihe 
Duke of Cambridge piesided at the command of the 
King, and was supported by the American Ambassador 
and other Minisieis and Ambassadors, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Earls Derby, Cawdor, Spencer and 
Cadogan, Lord Lister, the Loi d M ay 01 and a whole host of 
distinguished scientific men The Colonies wereivell repre¬ 
sented by Loid Slrathcon.i, Sir Andrew Clarke, Sir Walter 
Peace and others, whilst the Foreign delegates numbered 
between two and three hundred The work of bringing 
a goodly company together had evidently been in com 
petent hands. Will the work of the Congress be equally 
good? So far this question may be answered in the 
affirmative ; and should the rest of the meetings be as 
successful as those of the first and second days, the 
Congress will have thoioughly justified its existence. 
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The Secretary General in his opening report referred 
to the Patholofical Museum as one of the chief educa¬ 
tional works of the Congress, and there can be httle doubt 
that no such collection of tuberculous specimens has 
ever before been brought together. Every known tuber¬ 
culous lesion in man and in the lower animals is illus¬ 
trated, and every bacillus that m the smallest degree 
resembles the tubercle bacillus is represented Classical 
specimens of Potis, Addison and Astley Cooper are all 
snown, and of specimens of later date a really typical 
collection has been made. After other features in the 
history of the Congiess had been alluded to by the 
Secretary General, the Congress was declared open and 
a telegram was sent to the King An answer to this 
telegram, wishing the Congress all success, came before 
the close of the meeting The delegates were then 
addressed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Cadogan, 
the Lord Mayoi of London, Lord Strathcona and Lord 
Lister, whose remarks are report^ by the Times as 
follows — 

lie said they met under Immeasurably happier auspices than 
could possibly have Ijcen the case not many years ago Thanks 
to the labours of the illustrious man who would address the 
general meeting on the following day, they now knew the enemy 
they had to deal with, which before the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus was shrouded in impenetrable obscurity They aUo 
knew, thanks 10 Pasteur, that that microbe was incapable of 
originating in the human body, that, while some con¬ 

stitutions were more prone to its invasion than others, it must 
always be derived from similar organisms in the external world. 
Hence there came to be o|>ened up the splendid prospect 
of the prevention of luberculnsis But it was by no means 
only prevention lliat they were looking at They also 
aimed in the present day at the cure of consumption In 
this respect matters were very much more hopeful than they 
had been till quite recently The physician might learn 
a great deal in this point of view from the experiences of the 
surgeon There were a great many surgical complaints which 
they now knew to be just as much tubercular as pulmonary 
consumption—that was to say, they were just as much due to 
the growth of the tubercle bacillus Yet the surgeon knew that 
in many of these c-ases the disease might be completely cured , 
that, in consequence of the means—of which they were getting 
to know more and more every day—which the animal organism 
had of resisting microscopic invaders, the tubercle bacillus was 
not only arrested in its progress, but swept away altogether, 
and the result came to be a healthy state of the tissues and parts 
m which It wa^s. These experiencea showed that tuberculosis 
was not necessarily an incurable disease That was an immense 
point to have demonstrated Thus, they were not surprised to 
learn that physicians were coming to look upon the cure of con¬ 
sumption more hopefully than they used to do, by treating it on 
recognised principles and on the same broad, general lines as 
surgical tuberculosis. For his own part, as a surgeon, he had 
had cases of pulmonary disease Dioughl but little under 
his notice ; but he had been surprised, even in his limited 
experience, at the numerous cases among his own patients 
in which people who many years ago had consumptive 
lungs had subsequently become free from all traces of the 
disease and had lived healthy, robust and useful lives. These 
cases he ventured humbly to regard as cases of cure of con¬ 
sumption Then there were attempts now being made by the 
use of various specific means to deal with consumption even in 
Its more advanced forms He must not refer to that at the 
present time further than to 8ay that some of them at least had 
very promising aspects They might be sure that these means 
would be most carefully considered by the Congress, and he 
need not say how cordially he hoped and anticipated that their 
deliberations would be fraught with good There was another 
point in which he believed the Congress would be useful besides 
the concentrated wisdom of the eminent men who had come as 
delegates to take part in it. If the prevention of tuberculosis 
w'ajs to lie eflcclively carried out, the general public must aid the 
ph) sjcian and the surgeon in the endeavour. He anticipated that 
ihat splendid gathering of acientiRc men from all parts of the 
world, meeting under Royal patronage, for whicn he might 
venture to express their profound gratitude, would indicate to 
the public the vast importance of the work they were engaged 
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in and would lead to their cooperation in the endeivour to 
minimise and possibly eventually to stamp put entirely the 
greatest scourge of the human race. 

Some idea of the standing of the delegates may be 
gathered from the following list of those who were pre¬ 
sented to H.R.H the Duke of Cambridge, and who 
spoke, each on behalf of his nation —Prof Osier, from 
the United States of America. Prof, von Schrdtter, 
Austria; M. le Senateur Montehore Levi, Relgium, 
Prof Charles Gram, Denmark , Prof. Hrouardel, France ; 
Prof von Leyden, Germany ; Prof. Thomassen, Holland ; 
Prof Frederic Koranyi, Hungary , Siia Eccellenza 
Senator Enrico di Rienzi, Italy ; Prof Holmbo^, Nor¬ 
way , Prof Cortezo, Spain ; Prof Hofmarshal Pnntzs- 
jold, Sweden Dr. Louis Sccretan, Switzerland, Greece 
and Koumania were also represented, as well as the 
Universities and all the medical societies and public 
health bodies in the kingdom 
The work of the Congress has been arranged in 
four sections In Ihe first all questions concerning the 
relations of the State and muniLipalitics to the pre¬ 
vention of tuberculosis are to be discussed, and if the 
number of papers announced is any criterion, little should 
remain undiscussed at the conclusion of the Congress 
The second section deals with medicine, including clima¬ 
tology , the third with pathology, including bacterio¬ 
logy , and the fourth with tuberculosis in animals 

In addition to the purely sectional work, three general 
addresses will be given The first of these, by Pro/ Koch, 
of Berlin, dealing with the preventive measures to be 
taken in connection with tuberculosis, is printed in full in 
this number, Prof Ihouardel, of Pans, will give the 
second address . and Prof McFadyean, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, the third Prof Koch is also an¬ 
nounced to open a discussion on tuberculin -a discussion 
that should be of a very interesting character 
The “ social ' programme is unusually attractive, but 
in no way interferes with the efficient working of ihe 
important or business meetings of the Congress. We 
shall watch with interest the further proceedings of the 
Congress 

TFIK LKje EFACrrON OF HYDROOEN. 

HE liquefaction and solidification 01 hydrogen form 
the last of the definite stages, so far, in the progress 
towards the absolute ^ero of temperature To make the 
account of this stage clear, it will be necessary to compare 
it briefly with those which preceded it 

During the third decade of the last century, Faraday 
found that, ivhereas different substances have different 
boiling-temperatures at ordinary pressure, or different 
condensation-pressures at ordinary temperature, the 
lowest boiling point could be lowered further by reducing 
the pressure artificially. Thus by exhausting with a 
vacuurn-pump the vapour from a i^essel containing solid 
carbonic acid, he was able to obtain cold intense enough 
to liquefy a large number of gases exposed to the low 
temperature and, at the same time, to considerable pres¬ 
sure This may be called the vapoiisation method oi 
cooling Pictet in 1877 showed how its effect might be 
intensified by using the cold so obtained by the low-pres¬ 
sure boiling nl one substance, such as sulphur dioxiae, to 
condense at high pressure some more volatile gas, such 
as carbonic acid, the subsequent boiling of which at 
reduced pressure would proauce a further reduction of 
temperature The successive falls of temperature obtained 
in this way have caused this to be known as the cascade 
system of refrigeration. Pictet himself thought that by 
this means he succeeded in liquefying and solidifying 
hydrogen, and, though this was probably a mistake, the 
method has proved a very useful one. By the choice of 
more suitable substances, carbonic acid and ethylene. 
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Wr(5blew5ki and Olszewski in 18B5 succeeded Tor the first 
time cooling oxygen or air to such a low temperature 
that under moderate pressure it condensed and remained 
as a visible liquid, of which, when it was allowed to boil 
at ordinary pressure, a portion remained liquid at a 
lower temperature. This cascaded vaporisation method, 
the direct descendant of Faraday's system, was subse¬ 
quently used by Dewar in unproved apparatus on a 
larger scale, and was the only means of obtaining con¬ 
siderable quantities of liquid air down to 1895. Attempts 
were made by others than Pictet to apply it to the lique¬ 
faction of hydrogen But the critical temperature of 
hydrogen, above which no pressure can liquefy it, is so 
low that even air boiling into a vacuum at, say, -210" C , 
or solid nitrogen at -^25° C., is not cold enough to 
cool It below Its critical point If an intermediate gas 
could have been found, with a critical point high enough 
to admit of its being condensed under high pressure at 
the lowest temperature of liquid air, and boiling under 
reduced pressure at a temperature below the critical 
point of hydrogen, the problem would have been solved 
Nature having provided no such gas, Dewar tried to 
make one by mixing nitrogen and hydrogen, in the hope 
that, after the manner of oxygen and nitrogen m air, 
they would liquefy together Olszewski made a similar 
attempt with a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen , but no 
one succeeded in liquefying hydrogen by the employ 
ment of vaporisation cooling, though intensified by 
cascading m four stages 

Meantime, another method of obtaining a cooling 
efTecl had been employed Thomson and Rankine had 
shown theoretically in 1852, and Giffard pidctically 111 
1873, that if compressed gas be allowed to expand in a 
cylinder doing work against a piston, the work done 
externally is represented by a corresponding diminution 
of the heat energy of the gas Similarly, if an iron 
vessel containing highly compressed gas have the valve 
opened, the contained gas is forcibly driven out against 
the resistance due to the generation of a very high velocity 
The work of driving it out against this resistance is at 
any moment being done by the expansion of that which 
leinams inside the vessel, and this remaining gas is 
cooler in virtue of the work so done This is the cooling 
of a gas by work expansion In 1877 Cailielct made use of 
this method to give the first definite pr.ictical proof that it 
was possible to liquefy oxygen, then known as a per 
manent g.is The vessel in which he had it enclosed 
under high pressure was a strong glass tube of small 
bore, which was surrounded by liquid sulphur dioxide or 
nitrous oxide to give the compressed oxygen a pre¬ 
liminary cooling. The opening of a water-valve then 
allowed the gas to do the work of driving some water 
forcibly through, and the gas, after this work-expansion, 
was so much colder that part of it was condensed into a 
visible, though evanescent, mist or vapour of ox>gen 
In 1884 Wrdblewski and Olszewski applied the same 
method to hydrogen, using for preliminary cooling the 
lowest temperature of liquid air under reduced pressure, 
and obtained a similar result Thus a combination of 
cooling by work-expansion with preliminary cooling by 
cascaded vaporisation succeeded in practically proving 
that hydrogen could be liquefied, though it was not 
possible by any such combination to keep, examine and 
work with liquid hydrogen. 

But there is a third method of cooling a gas—that of 
free expansion. In the case of the iron vessel containing 
compressed gas, that gas which is at any moment 
expanding from the valve is found to be colder imme¬ 
diately after expansion than it was immediately before, 
though It has, m the act of expansion, done no tangible 
external work such as it does when expanding within 
the vessel or behind a piston It has, however, displaced 
atmospheric air, given itself considerable residual mo¬ 
mentum, and overcome the forces of intermolecular and 
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intramolecular attraction. In virtue of this work done, 
it has undergone some cooling, the cooling of free expan¬ 
sion This cooling from free expansion is much less for a 
givenchangeofpressurethan that from work-expansion, or 
that from vaporisation , somuch so that Thomson and Joule 
had proposed no use for it,and great practical authorities, 
Siemens and Coleman, had declared that nothing could be 
accomplished by it—a judgment apparently confirmed by 
the abortive result of Piazzi Smyth’s persevering efforts 
to utilise It. It IS obvious, however, that if there were a 
method of refrigeration in which the cooling could be 
continually intensified by accumulation, this method 
would have a great advantage and would lead ultimately 
to lower temperatures than other methods which had the 
benefit of greater initial cooling This proved to be the 
case with the method of free expansion In 1894 Hamp- 
son proposed to intensify continually the cooling on this 
method by accumulating in the compressed gas to be 
expanded all, 01 nearly all, of the refrigeration produced 
by the Ace expansion of previous portions This was to 
be done by letting the compressed gas expand through a 
nozzle or valve from one end of a long lube and making 
all the gas, when expanded, unmcdiately return over the 
tube which it had previously iraversed as compressed 
gas towards the expansion-valve In the course of this 
return it cools the succeeding portions of compressed gas 
which aic flowing past it inside the tube, so that as they 
pass to the expansion point they contain all the cooling 
which has been previously effected I bus the com¬ 
pressed gas IS continually expanding from a lower 
temperature than before, and is consequently reaching, 
with the added ei<pansion-coohng, a lower temperature 
than had been reached by previous portions of expanded 
gas This inLensification goes on until the cooling is 
great enough to liquefy a small portion of the expanding 
gas The losses in this system are due to imperfect 
interchange of temperature between the compressed and 
the expanded gas and to ihe penetration of external 
he.it, so that its performance depends on the effi¬ 
ciency and Lompaciness of the interchanger or counter- 
current accumulator I his method of obtaining in¬ 
tense refrigeration involves the combination of free 
expansion of gas (not liquid; with intensification 
by Lounier current interchange Hampson constructed 
and worked his apparatus in 1896, and in its 
present form it begins liquefying air in less than ten 
minutes without employing auxiliary refrigerants A 
process involving substaniially the same combination 
was invented at or near the same time by Linde, who, 
m 1895, succeeded in liquefying air with it in fifteen 
hours Ills form of appaiatus has since liquefied air in 
two hours, but requires auxdiary refrigeration in the form 
of ice and salt or a subsidiary ammonia machine. 

The special advantage of the Hampson or Linde 
method for the liquefaction of hydrogen is that it can 
take gas at an initial temperature from two to three times 
ns high as its critical temperature, and cool it progres¬ 
sively to the point at which it condenses continuously, 
without the assistance of any substance boiling below ns 
critical temperature—a condiiion which had been the 
stumbling-block of the methods employed by Wrdblcwski, 
OUzewski and Dewar, With such an appliance avail¬ 
able It would seem that the last difficulty m the way of 
liquefying hydrogen had been removed Joule and 
Thomson, however, had obseived that hydrogen, on free 
expansion, instead of being cooled, is actually heated a 
little But they had also observed facts which showed 
how this difficulty could be overcome The amount of 
cooling on free expansion vanes with the expansion- 
temperature and with the nature of the gas. Firstly, as 
to temperature. The lower the initial temperature the 
greater the cooling for a given degree of expansion, the 
variation being inversely proportional to the square of 
the temperature on the absolute scale. Thus, for every 
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atmosphere that the pressure falls in expansion, air at 
normal temperature is cooled about a quarter of a degree 
Centigrade. But expanding from three quarters of that 
temperature, or - 56° C, it is cooled nearly twice as 
much, or half a degree, for each atmosphere that the 
pressure falls, \nd Thomson considered that, if allowed to 
expand from an initial temperature of loo" C, it would 
undergo no cooling at all The dilTerences of cooling for 
different substances point in the same direction loule 
and Thomson found that gases which are at a lower 
point in the scale ofcorrespondingstatesshowmore cool¬ 
ing on free expansion than others. Thus oxygen, which 
IS not so far above Us critical point as nitrogen, shows 
more cooling , and carbonic acid, which is actually below 
Its cntical point, shows much more It was a reasonable 
conclusion then that hydrogen also, if it were made a 
much less perfect gas by being cooled down to a tem¬ 
perature not much above its critical point, would undergo 
considerable cooling on free expansion Early in 1896 
Onnes calculated that if hydrogen were cooled to - 210 C' 
before free expansion it would be in the same position in 
the scale of corresponding slates as oxygen expanding 
from - 20 C Now oxygen expanding from -20 is in a 
very favourable condition for cooling on free expansion, 
for it can be liquefied by that method from an initial 
temperature of Ji*^d hvdrogcn can readily be 

cooled below - 200^ C by air boiling at low pressure 
In 1898 Dewar had an apparatus constructed to work 
on the principle above described, and succeeded in 
Collecting hydrogen as a stable liquid, thus obtain¬ 
ing temperature which he subbcqucnily estimated by 
platinum-resistance thermometer at - 238 4"* C , or 34 6’ A , 
by constant volume hydrogen theiinometcr at - 253^0 , or 
2u" A Later, he boiled liquid hydrogen at low pressure 
and found it to be, like nitrogen and carbonic acid, one 
of the substances which leadily freeze themselves by 
evaporation In the solid hydiogen thus obtained he 
reached the lowest temperature known, which he 
estimated at from 13^ to 15 A—temperatures confirmed 
by his subsequent observations by helium thermometer 
Liquid hydrogen has already been turned to useful account 
in scientific work by Ramsay and Travers in their researches 
on the rare inactive gases of the atmosphere For the 
purpose of obtaining pure neon by a process of fractional 
distillation, It was necessary to have so low a temperature 
that liquid hydrogen had to be employed as a cooling 
agent To make this, '1 ravers designed an apparatus on 
the plan described above, to work in combination with 
.1 Hampson air-liquefier which they had at their disposal. 
The plan involved the preliminaiy cooling of hydrogen 
by liquid air at low pressure and its fuither cooling by 
free expansion with intensification by counter-current 
interchange The Dewar form of the apparatus appears, 
from such descriptions of it as have been published, to be 
on the same general plan The Travers apparatus is 
fully described, wUh a drawing to scale, in a paper by its 
designer in the Philo\ophual Magazine for April 1901. 
For the present purpose a dearer idea of its woiking 
will be obtained from a simplified diagram of it, such as 
is here given To avoid complexity, the insulation, the 
joints and many other details have been omitted 

The operation is as follows hydrogen is compressed 
in a pump, the plungers of which are lubricated with 
water, to a pressure of about 200 aimnspheres The 
lubrication water and any hydrogen dissolved in it or 
blown off with it pass together from the water-separator 
by the tube T for further separation at low pressure in 
a chamber guarded by a water-seal, whence the gas 
returns by u and o to the gas-holder. The high pressure 
gas from the compressor and a drying purifier passes by 
the tube A through a coil in the vessel 11, containing 
solid carbonic acid in methylated spirit, by which the 
hydrogen is cooled to - 79° C Thence it passes through 
the coil c in another vessel containing liquid air, and the 
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temperature is thereby reduced to about -185^0, In 
the next vessel lower it is reduced, m the coil d, to a 
temperature below '200*" C by liquid air boiling at 
reduced pressure The liquid air lor this purpose is 
admitted, as required, by the valve E from the vessel 
above , and the low pressure is maintained in the vessel 
ri by an exhaust-pump connected with it by the tube F 
and the passage R s The compressed hydrogen at the 
temperature of low-pressure liquid air then passes through 
the coil K in the vessel P, forming the counter-current mter- 
rhanger, and so reaches the expansion-valve M. It is in 
this lowest vessel that the operation takes place which has 
made the liquefaction of hydrogen possible. The vessel 
and coil K have been previously reduced to the tempera¬ 
ture of low-pressure air in the following way The vessel 
IS connected with the exhaust-pump through the annular 
passage L and the lube t* by opening the tap n and 
closing H The tap q at the bottom of the vessel having 



EiO I —A from C( mpres«ur ■ hj(;rh pre^Mirc gai , m expanitioii valve 

*. low pre-iniire gns n m liuldrr K, lotxliaunt pump , t, from 
waier MeporatOT of compressor 


been opened, a supply of liquid air is drawn up into the 
vessel by the suction of the exhaust-pump , and the tap 
being then closed, the exhaust pressure causes the liquid 
air to boil at a reduced temperature, cooling the vessel 
p, the coil K, and the compressed hydrogen within it to 
about - 205^^ C The vessel is now cut off from the 
exhaust-pump by reversing the taps G and H, which 
remain m the position shown, and the remaining liquid 
air 15 drawn off again through Q, which is then closed. 
The valve M is now opened by turning the spindle con¬ 
trolled Iw the hand-wheel N, and the hydrogen at about 
- 205® C , issuing into the chamber P, is cooled by free 
expansion through, say, jo'", to -215'’ C, and then 
returns by the passage L and the pipe o to the gasholder. 
But before doing so it begins the process of intensification 
by passing over the coil K and giving up to this coil and 
the high-pressure hydrogen within it the ten degrees of 
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additional cooling below -205^ C. which it had gained 
by expansion. Thus the high-pressure gas which suc¬ 
ceeds it reaches the expansion-valve at -215" C, and 
expanding from a lower temperature gains by free expan¬ 
sion a greater amount of cooling, say 15°, so that it now 
passes away over the coil at - 230*^ C and cools to this 
temperature the compressed gas by which it is succeeded. 
This intensification proceeds until the cooling reaches 
the boiling point of hydrogen at the pressure obtaining 
in P. That pressure is practically atmospheric, since the 
vessel communicates with the gasholder, which is sealed 
by a few inches of water Liquid hydrogen then collects 
in the lower part of the vessel p 
One of the results of liquefying hydrogen has been to 
show that helium is a still more volatile gas It is 
possible, therefore, to reach a lower temperature than that 
of liquid—probably even than that of solid—hydrogen 
by applying to helium the same piocess of free expansion 
with intensification by counter-current interchange which 
has succeeded in liquefying hydrogen Kut helium is an 
exceedingly rare gas, so that the cost of further advances 
will be very great Moreover, the most volatile gas 
probably becomes solid and loses practically all vapour- 
tension at a temperature above the absolute ^ero, so that 
for the attainment of that interesting point no combina¬ 
tion of the three methods of cooling above described will 
suffice Some fourth system of pumping eneigy will 
have to be devised before any portion of matter can be 
absolutely deprived of heat, and it is for the discovery of 
this fourth method that onlookers interested in low 
temperature research are now watting 


PROFESSOR TAIT * 

T N the month of February, Prof Tait, owing to a linger- 
^ ing illness, resigned the chair of natural philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh Since then the graver 
symptoms of his dlncss had somewh.it abated, and it was 
hoped that he might live to enjoy some years of rest and 
relaxation. 

This hope was disappointed by his sudden death on 
July 4, at Challenger Lodge, W^ardie, whither he had been 
removed for change of air on the invitation of his friend 
and former pupil, Sir John Murray 

The end of his blameless hfe and brilliant career 
brings to many an irreparable gap m iheir circle of 
friendship, and to the University of Edinburgh the loss of 
her chief ornament. Of late years Tail had confined him¬ 
self more and more to his class work, to the management 
of the affairs of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and to 
the pursuit of his manifold scientific investigations But, 
although his direct participation in Univeisity affairs 
diminished, his colleagues never lost the impression that 
a great man dwelt among them, and not one of them 
would have dreamed of taking action in a matter likely 
to interest Tait without considering his opinion. To 
those who knew him intimately, and therefore loved him, 
the conimg years will never fill his place, although they 
may alleviate the sense of loss by weaving around it 
happy memories of flashes of his keen and rapid intel¬ 
lect, of the merry geniality and quaint eccentricity of his 
singularly beautiful character, and of his staunch, almost 
quixotic, devotion to an approved cause or to a friend 

Tait was in most senses an Edinburgh man He was 
born at Dalkeith on April 28, 1831. His early education 
was obtained at the Dalkeith (irammar School, and at 
the Circus Place School m Edinburgh. Like his name¬ 
sake, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Tait was a dis¬ 
tinguished pupil of the Edinburgh Academy , and Joved 
to tell amusing stones of his mathematical master, Dr 
Gloag, whose stern, eccentric character was one of his 
favourite recollections. At the University he studied for 
a session under Kelland and Forbes The former became 
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his colleague and lifelong friend, and he cherished the 
memory of the lattei even in such insignificant matters 
as the details of class-certificates and class-examinations , 
and, when the priority or credit of Forbes's work was 
called in question, he defended him with a ferocious 
knight-errantry that surprised those who knew Tait little 
and seemed so characteristic and charming to those who 
knew him well 

Some of Tail’s Academy schoolfellows are still alive, 
and they speak of him with a mixture of love and respect 
which shows that he must have been a leading figure 
among them Cleik-Maxwell was his most intimate 
school and college friend, and the friendship thus begun 
continued to the end of Maxwell's life, absolutely undis¬ 
turbed by the fact that the two were rival competitors 
for the Edinburgh chair in i860 The two men were in 
truth the Damon and Pythias of British science. Each 
in his special way was strong in mathematics, both had 
intense love for physical science, and both were men of 
wide and varied culture Each understood perfectly both 
the strong and the weak points of the other, and both 
were men of playful disposition and of absolute fiank- 
ness and sincenty Those who have occasionally seen 
letters that passed between them will readily agree that 
their correspondence should be preserved with a view to 
ultimate publication ; for it would undoubtedly prove 
one of the most interesting scientific documents of the 
nineteenth century 

The promise of the two illustrious Edinburgh friends 
was .imply fulfilled in Cambridge. Fait was senior wran¬ 
gler and first Smith’s Prizeman in 1852, being then twenty- 
one years of age, and Maxwell was second wrangler and 
fust Smith’s Prizeman, equal with Rouih, in i8S4 They 
were happy in their private tutor, William Hopkins, of 
whom Tait always spoke with the highest appreciation, 
and to whose tuition he attributed with characteristic 
geneiosiiy much of the maihematicjil skill which doubt¬ 
less came to him by the grace of God He often con¬ 
trasted the method and spirit of Hopkins' teaching with 
the work of the modern coach , but in his depreciation of 
the hitter he perhaps scarcely allowed enough for the 
brilliancy of Hopkins’ pupil and the altered circum¬ 
stances of the tutor of to-day 

Into the boisterous joviality of Cambridge unilcr- 
gi.iduate life in bis tunc Fait entered fully, and one 
often envied the boyish zest with which in middle age he 
would rec.ill the prirt he had taken in mriny a (.ollege 
prank .it iVrerhouse in his youth. He was, indeed, all his 
days a sympathiser with the frohes and the fmbles of 
ordin.iry men, and his stately figuie and the genial 
smile on his rugged, manly face will be as much missed 
on the grf'en at St Andrews and m the smoking room 
of the “ Royal and Ancient ” as it will be m the quad¬ 
rangle of the University. Tait was a keen golfer, and 
for forty years his invariable recreation was an annual 
holiday at St. Andrews, which he spent mainly on the 
links. He watched with great delight the triumphal 
progress to the championship of his amiable son FTcddy, 
and it was said, probably with truth, that P'reddy’s fame 
w.as dearer to him than his own scientific renown There 
IS little doubt that Freddy's untimely death in the South 
African war and the agonising weeks of suspense that 
preceded the final news of his fate hastened the onset of 
his father’s last illness, and it is certain that it darkened 
the close of a singularly placid and happy life. 

In 1854 Tait was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast, and there he became 
acnuainied with Andrews the chemist, and through him 
with Rowan Hamilton the mathematician These two men 
exercised a decisive influence on his future life, and, as was 
his way, be repaid them both with the lenderest regard and 
reverence Andrews stimul.ited his love for well-directed 
physical research, and helped him to cultivate that 
marvellous power of clearly apprehending and plainly 
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formulating both the facts and the theories of natural 
philosophy which was the greatest part of his genius as a 
physicist. Through the works and personal influence of 
Hamilton he was led to the study of quaternions —the 
source and inspiration of his most important contribu¬ 
tions CO pure mathematics. 

In i860 he was elected to the chair of natural philo¬ 
sophy in Edinburgh, which he was to hold for forty years 
with ever-increasing distinction. In that time a great 
army of students ^ has passed through his class roomi 
and few have done so without carrying away with them 
the image of a great man and a notable teacher A 
select number, not a few, have caught some of the 
original lire of their master and have ^one abroad upon 
the earth to spread his ideas and practise his methods. 

Of late years, mainly from want of funds, the labora¬ 
tory equipment of Edinburgh University has been 
temporarily eclipsed by grander installations elsewhere , 
but it must never be forgotten that Tait was one of the 
first teachers m Great Tliitain to oiganise laboratoiy 
teaching for his students Among his first ‘‘researchers" 
were a remarkable tno—Robert Louis Stevenson,William 
Robertson Smith and John Murray No man but Tait 
could have drawn forth and brought together three men 
so highly distinguished, so utterly diflerent. The popular 
estimates of ihe contributions of Murray and Stevenson 
to science would likely be conect , but it is probably not 
generally known that Robertson Smith made at least one 
important contribution to physical science, and was for a 
time Tail’s assistant lie visited his old master legularly 
as long as he lived, and adored him, as everyone did, 
without exception, who had once come under his 
influence 

It appears to have been about the time of his appoint¬ 
ment to the Edinburgh chair that Tait fiist became 
personally acquainted with Lord Kelvin Kelvin (then 
William Thomson) was also a Peleihouse man, but had 
left Cambridge before Tait came up, and was already, 
independently and in conjunction with Joule, and con¬ 
currently with Kankine and Clausius, writing his classical 
memoirs on the theory of eneigy. The first edition of 
Tail and Steele’s “ IJynamics,” published in 1856, does 
not, BO far as a rapid examination could detect, coniain , 
cither of the words work or energy In its original form 
it was founded on Hralt’s “ Mechanical Philosophy," and 
wiitten on the old-fashioned Cambridge lines, which 
knew not of Lagrange and Hamilton bix years later it 
13 on record that in his introductory lecture Tail handled 
the notions of the “energetic" school with a freedom 
which bewildered his uninitiated hearers, and laid down 
the broad lines of a thoroughly modern course of natural 
philosophy Probably, therefore, he had come under the 
influence of Joule and Kelvin before he became personally 
intimate with the latter. The conjunction with Kelvin 
roduced the famous treatise on “ Natural Philosophy,” 
y Thomson and Tait, now familiarly known as T andT'. 
This wonderful book was published in 1S67, and at once 
began to make a new era in mathematical physics. At 
first, owing to Its highly condensed structure, its influence 
spread very slowly ; but now it would be impossible to 
find an important treatise, or even a course of college 
lectures, on natural philosophy that does not show traces 
of its teaching. The work, it is true, is but a fragment, 
but the continuation is to be found in dozens of treatises 
wiitten by men who have been nourished by the strong 
meat of its serried pages. The collaboration was so 
perfect that it is not easy to point out the parts due to 
Kelvin and to Tait ^ During a somewhat intimate ac- 
quamiance, extending well over twenty years, the present 
writer never heard Tail drop a hint that would enable 

^ The writer of an ucellant nolica in the Sc&itman hu eatimaleii th« 
number it about 10,000 

> See an admirable apureciauon of Toil m the C/as^-pia Hernld 
^ This li almoiE the only point on which we difTer Trom ihc writer of the 
article. 
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one to flx on any part of the great treatise as his apecial 
work. Its authors always spoke of it and quoted it ia 
an oddly distant way, as if it had been the work of sortie 
third person. The two distinguished coadjutors were 
compelled, by diverging spheres of activity, to dissolve 
their partnership in T and T'; but, however divided their 
spheres, they were in scientific aim, as in friendship, 
undivided to the last. 

Since the last paragraph was written, Lord Kelvin has 
favoured the writer with a note on Tait’s early intimacy 
with himself, and on their collaboration m T and T'. 
This we reproduce verbatim for the readers of Nature. 

“ I first became personally Acquainted with Tait a 
short time before he was elected professor in Edinburgh; 
but, 1 believe, not before he became a candidate for the 
chair It must have been either before his election or 
very soon after it that we entered on the project of a 
joint treatise on natu*-al philosophy He then 
strongly impressed with the fundamental impo^uijCe of 
Joule’s work, and was full of vivid interest in all that he 
had learned from, and worked at with, Andrews. We 
incessantly talked over the mode of dealing with energy 
which we adopted in the book, and we went most cor¬ 
dially togetlij^r in the whole affair He gave me a free 
hand in respect to new names, and warmly welcomed 
nearly all of them. 

“We have had a thirty-eight years’ war over quaternions, 
He had been captivated by the originality and extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of Hamilton’s genius in this respect, and 
had accepted, [ believe, definitely from Hamilton to take 
charge of quaternions after his death, which he has most 
loyally executed Times without number I offered to let 
quaternions into Thomson and Tait, if he could only 
snow liiat m any case our work would be helped by their 
use You will see that from beginning to end they were 
never introduced " 

Tait’s contributions to our text-book literature began 
with Tait and Steele’s “ Dynamics,” already mentioned 
His friend Steele (second wrangler and second Smith’s 
Piizeman in his own year) died early, and wrote 
but a few chapters of the book It was so much 
altered in successive editions that ihe retention of his 
name on the title-page became simply a pious tribute 
to the memory of a friend The “Elements of Quater¬ 
nions," begun in 1859, but, in deference to Haiitllton, 
not published till 1867, went through three editions, 
and along with the “ Introduction to Quaternions," 
by Kelland and Tait (1873), formed, and still forms, the 
best approach to the science of b, 1 and 7 The 
“Sketch of Thermodynamics" (1868), originating in 
articles in the North British Review (1864), and Balfour 
Stewart’s “Heat" (1866), were for long the only readily 
available source of information for English readers on 
the theory of energy, and both contributed powerfully to 
the growth of the “ energetic" school of natural philo¬ 
sophy. “ Recent Advances in Physical Science" (1876), 
a senes of popular lectures for professional men, Is one of 
the raciest of his books, and the most useful for the 
general reader “Light" 06 ^ 4 )) “Heat” (1884) and 
“Dynamics" (189J), republications of articles written for 
the “ Encyclopaedia Bniannica," are all models of their 
kind, clear, forcible and concise, like everything he wrote. 
Those who wish to have an idea of how Tait taugbt 
should read “ Properties of Matter," which embodies a 
considerable part of the course he usually gave to his 
elementary class. 

Although Tait rarely spoke on matters relating to the 
Unseen, and in genera) avoided theological controversy, 
his intimate friends were well aware that he held decided 
views on such matters. The writer well recollects the 
grim humour of a Homeric battle at the Edinburgh 
Evening Club between him and Thomas Stevenson 
(father of Robert Louis), occasioned by the introduaion 
into the conversation, by some malicious friend, of the 
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subject of the Shorter Catechism. It was, therefore, no 
surprise to some when he and Balfour Stewart proved to 
be joint authors of “The Unseen Universe ” (first printed 
privately in 1975) This remarkable book reflects the 
extraordinary width of Tail's knowledge and of his in¬ 
terest in things known and unknown \ its success, so far 
ad its immediate object was concerned, is best described 
by Tail himself in an obituary notice of Balfour Stewart 

“ It has passed through many editions, and has ex¬ 
perienced every variety of reception—from hearty welcome 
and approval in some quarters to the extremes of fierce 
denunciation, or of lofty scorn, in others. Whatever its 
merits or dements, it has undoubtedly been successful in 
one of Its main objects, viz in showing how baseless is 
the common statement that* Science is incompatible with 
Religion.’ It calls attention to the simple fact, ignored by 
too many professed instructors of the public, that human 
science has its limits, and that there are realities \vith 
which It is altogether incompetent to deal ” 

Tab’s scientific memoirs are being republished in three 
goodly volumes by the Pitt Press, two of which have 
alreaoy appeared It is therefore unnecessary to do 
more than allude to the most importrint of them The 
subjects range over pure and applied mathematics and 
experimental physics 'J'he majority of the mathematical 
papers are written m the quaternion notation, and 
this has undoubtedly prevented some of them from 
becoming so well known as they deserve to be We 
may mention specially two papers on hresnel’s wave 
surface (1859) , a senes of papers on the properties of 
“nabla’’ (7), and on the linear and \ ector function, extend¬ 
ing from 1867 to 1900 , on the rotation of a rigid body 
about a fixed point (1B68)—a paper of great power and 
elegance, which exhibits Tail’s mathematical power at 
Its best ; on Green’s and other allied theorems (1870), 
on orthogonal isothermal surfaces (1872) , on knots (1B77, 
1884, 1885), a senes of three papers suggested by the 
problem of the possible configurations of a Thomson 
vortex atom In the three classical papers last named 
he virtually cieates a new chapter in the geonietria 
situs, and is brought into relation with the work of 
Listing, for whom he had the greatest respect To this 
subject he returns again in two subsequent papers a 
note on a theorem in geometry of position (rSSo), and on 
Listing’s topologie (1884). 

His first expenmental work was on orone, in collabor¬ 
ation with Andrews (from 1856 to i860) He also began 
to work with the same distinguished investigator on the 
compression of gases, but this was interrupted by his 
removal to Edinburgh in 1860 His memoir on thermal 
and electric conductivity contains the result of an 
elaborate series of experiments extending over ten years. 
The original idea of the method was due to Forbes, but 
the complete theory and the difficult details are the work 
of Tait and his pupils. The memoir on mirage is a re¬ 
markably elegant and effective combination of experi¬ 
mental and mathematical methods, and is, perhaps, the 
best example of Tail’s work as a natural philosopher 
His investigation of the piessure errors of the Chalhnger 
thermometers was an intricate piece of experimental 
work extending over seveial years It led him into the 
discussion of the compressibility of liquids, to which arc 
devoted five memoirs (1893-1898) This investigation 
brought him into close relations with the French physicist 
Amagat, for whom he had a great regard Much work is 
embc^ied in five papers (1886-1893) on the founda¬ 
tions of the kinetic theory of gases, in which he 
endeavours to analyse into their logically simplest ele¬ 
ments the first principles of a difficult and much-debated 
subject. His interest in the game of golf produced three 
important papers on impact (1888-1892), and two on 
the path of a rotating spherical projectile On this 
subject he also wrote a senes of popular articles which 
were widely read and appreciated. 
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Besides his text-books and original memoirs, Tail 
contributed assiduously to the current scientific literature 
of his day. We may mention in particular his article 
"On Energy” in Good Words (1863), his memoirs of 
Hamilton {North British Review^ 1866) and of Andrews 
(alongwith Crum Brown, i 889 ) ; his famous lecture “On 
Force” (British Association, 1876), so cleverly parodied 
in Maxwell’s poem— 

"Ye Dntish ossea who expect to hear 
Ever some new thing, itc.” ; 

his article "On the Teaching of Natural Philosophy” 
{Contemporary 1878) , his fine appreciation of 

Maxwell’s scientific work (NaiuhE, voJ, xxi. p- 3i7r 
February 5, 1880), and his various contributions to ihe 
ninth edition of the " Encyclopjcdia Bntannica ” 

Limitations of time and space, and others besides, make 
It impossible to attempt here any appreciation of the rela¬ 
tive importance of Tail’s original contributions to the 
science of the Victorian age For one thing, the sense of 
bereavement is too near to us to permit of the necessary 
historical abstraction Nor is this the time to enlarge- 
on the polemical discussions in which Tait took pait 
Ready to take a blow, he did not always spare his 
strength in giving one, and his opponents did not 
always relish his rough play It may be doubted 
whether many of them earned for long any resulting 
bitterness , but undoubtedly some of them were led, 
temporanly at least, greatly to mistake his character. 
PersonAl contact with him at once dissipated any such 
misconception To feel the magic of his personality to 
the full It was necessary to visit him in the little loom at 
the back of his house, No 38 George Square, Edinburgh, 
the Spartan simplicity of whose plain deal furniture and 
book-shelves, unp.iinled, unvarnished, nk-spotted, littered 
with books and pamphlets and with piles of manuscript 
bristling with quaternion symbols, was so finely in tune 
with the tall, rugged figure, the loud, hearty greeting and 
the radiant, welcoming smile of the kindly host. Tenr 
minutes in that sanctum would have made a friend of his 
bitterest foe, and the conquest would have been mutual 
and permanent, for it seemed to be an axiom of Tail 3 that a 
man who had become his friend could sin no more Thither 
came at various times Joule, Andrews, Kelvin, Stokes, 
V Helinholtr, Rankine, Clerk-Maxwell, Ilalfour Stewa^t^ 
Rowland, the Wiedemanns (father and son), Adams,. 
Newcomb, Huggins, Newton, Lockyer, Hamilton (at 
least in the spirit;, Cayley, Sylvester, Hermite, Cremona,. 
Clifford, Klein, Bierens dc Haan and many more, the 
majority, alas ' now departed like their common friend. 
It has been the mam part of our endeavour to indicate, 
faintly at least, some of the qualities that attracted 
and retained such a galaxy of friends , the most potent of 
all was doubtless the oldest, the simplest ground of liking 
—he was loved so well because he loved so much. 

G Chrvstal. 


NOTES 

Tkk Hughes Bennett Uboraiory of experimental physiology, 
which hOA been added to the University of Edinburgh by Mrs- 
Cox as a memonal of the work of her father. Prof J. Hughes 
Bennett, in connection with medical education, was formally 
handed over to the Univeraviy on Saturday last. The addition 
comprises a large laboratory equipped with appliances for prac¬ 
tical work in expenmental physiology by individual students, 
and a small lecture theatre for cIlss demonstrations. The 
memorial character of the new laboratory ib indicated by a bronzy 
bas relief representing Hughes Bennett, which has been 
executed by Mr. Macthllivray. This is fixed to one of the 
walls of the laboratory, with an inscription below it commemor¬ 
ating the fact that Hughes Bennett was the first teacher iiv 
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Scotland to apply the microscope to the clinical investigation of 
disease At the opening ceremony on Saturday, Sir J. Burdon 
Sanderson, Dart., formerly a pupil of Bennett, delivered an 
address upon his life and work Referring to the work to be 
done in the laboratory, he said, The laboratory is intended for 
researches in experimental physiology, by which term was meant 
the application of the methods derived from physics and chem¬ 
istry to the investigation of vital phenomena—/ e. to the pro 
cesses which were peculiar to the living organisms. Bennett 
used to teach in the old days that the scientific method of study 
was always comparative. It consisted in comparing the un¬ 
known with the known, the more complicated phenomena of 
disease with the simpler ones of health, in bringing their imper¬ 
fect understanding of vital processes into relation with the 
clearer notions of natural philosophy It was thus that physio- 
logy, which was at first little more than an introductory study 
to that of medicine, had been built up into an independent 
branch of natural knowleilge which has us own special aim, the 
elucidation of the nature of vital processes, but derived its 
methods of investigation from physics and chemistry, He was 
sure that all present would cordially join with him in wishing 
Prof Schafer success in carrying out the noble purpose to which 
Mrs Cox has devoted her munificent gift " Prof. J G. 
McKendnek, who was an assistant of Dennett's thirty years ago, 
proposed a vote of thanks to Sir John Burdon Sanderson, and it 
was seconded by Sir John Daily Tuke Sir William Muir, 
in closing the proceedings, expressed the indebtedness of the 
University to Mrs Cox for her munificence. 

Wk regret to sec the announcement of the death of Miss E A 
Ormerod, whose studies of injurious insects for many years made 
her a distinguished authority on agricultural entomology. Miss 
Ormerod was seventy-four years of age 

Thk Pans correspondent of the Ttmes announces the death 
of the eminent zoologist, Baron Hcnn de Lacaze Duthiers, at 
the age of eighty years. M de Lacaze Dulhiers began life as a 
medical student in Pans, and in 1854 became professor of zoology 
at Lille. After his appointment in 1862 to a mission in the 
Mediterranean, he wrote his famous book " Le Corail ” Three 
years later he became professor of natural history at the Museum, 
and in 1868 was given a chair at the Sorbonne In 1871 he 
succeeded M. Longet at the Academy of Sciences His activity 
in the foundation of marine laboratories at Roscoff and at 
Banyuls-sur-Mcr—institutions which were partially endowed by 
himself—was not the least of his coninbuLions to science. 

The council of the British Medical Association hag awarded 
the Stewart prize to Ur Patrick Manson, F R S. The prize 
was founded by the late Dr A. P. Stewart, to be awarded 
biennially for the recognition of important work already done, 
or of researches instituted, and promising good results regarding 
the origin, spread and prevention of epidemic disease with a 
view to encourage the continuance of the same. It consists of 
an illuminated certificate and a cheque for 50/ The Scientific 
Grants Committee of the Association has allowed 350/. for 
scientific grants and 650/ for research scholarships In the 
latter sum 15 included the separate scholarship known as the 
J200/ ) Ernest Hart memorial scholarship. The total amount 
which has been spent in scientific research through this com¬ 
mittee since its institution in 1874 is 15,998/,, independently of 
1650/. granted to societies and bodies outside the Association. 

In connection with the subject of the subjective lowering of 
musical pitch, Mr Harding’s theory referring to it (p 103), 
and a suggestion made by Mr. E C. Sherwood (p. 233), Mr. 
G, W Hemming thinks the following experiment should be 
made by some one with the necessary instruments —" Set siren 
A to middle C Set siren B (^lay) half a tone lower Sound A 
loud and B soft. Then by gradually varying the loudness of one 
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of them a point should be reached at which they would a#p«u 
to the ear as a unfion. If this cannot be done, there mntt be 
some error In Mr Harding’s theory.” Mr. Hemming’s OKperU 
ment would test Mr. Sherwood’s point, but it does not sceA to 
be able to settle the original statementi. " These,” writes Mr. 
Harding, “can easily be tested by means of one siren rotating 
on a tabu, the ear of the observer being alternately lowered 
towards, and raised from, the table (which intensifies by its 
resonance); a point will soon be found beyond which the sound 
appears flattened.” 

The /ievue des Seknees for July 15 contains an In¬ 

teresting article by M. Andr^ Blondel on oscillographs The 
principles of these instruments have already been described in 
Nature (vol Ixui. p. 142), more particularly in reference to 
the various tyi>es of bifilar oscillographs worked oilt by Mr, 
Duddell M. filondel gives descnplionfi of the two types of 
instrument which he has himself perfected and used with such 
great success in his researches on the arc, namely a bifilar 
oscillograph similar to those of Mr Duddell and an oscillo¬ 
graph in which the moving part consists of a ribbon of soft 
iron In a comparison of the relative merits of the two different 
types, M Blondel considers that the bifilar instrument is the 
more suitable for laboratory work on account of its great sensi¬ 
bility and accuracy, but that the soft iron type is to be pre¬ 
ferred for industrial purposes as it is less fragile and more 
portable None of M Blondel’s instruments seem, however, to 
be so compact as the small portable pattern recently shown by 
Mr Duddell at the Institution of Electrical Engineers An 
ingenious point m the design of M. Blondel's instruments is that 
the vibrating parts for different purposes—projection or research 
work—are all made 10 fit into the same magnet, thus allowing 
a simple and rapid change to be made according as the instru¬ 
ment 15 required for one purpose or the other A continuation 
of the article, dealing with the application of oscillographs, is 
promised 

In SyMions'i Meteorolci^^ical Magazine for this month, Mr 
W H Dines contributes a paper on ihe fallacy of one of the ex 
planations given in meteorological >^0[ks as to the unexplained 
double diurnal barometer wave The fallacy referred to lies in as¬ 
suming that the inertia of the air can aci like a containing vessel 
with only a small hole in it. If a barometer were placed in a sealed 
vessel, the changes in level of the mercury would follow the 
changes in the temperature of the air inside, but if a sudden 
change of temperature occurs in the lower layers of air, or a 
sudden increase of vapour tension, an oscillation of the barometer 
W'ould occur, but with only an extremely small period, instead 
of lasting for hours. The author remarks that warmth reduces 
the height of the barometer, provided there is time for the upper 
part of the Warmed column to roll off *, but could a space be 
enclosed by a wall reaching to the upper limit of the air, no 
variations of temperature in the enclosed space could affect the 
barometer in the slightest degree A mathematical statement 
of the question is given for any one who wishes to go into the 
matter. Dr Mill gives a short note on the recent extreme heat 
in New Yoik. The daily maxima do not appear to have ex¬ 
ceeded 100° in the shade, but the night minima were frequently 
more than 80”, so that little difference of temperature was percept¬ 
ible indoors between day and night. The humidity was also ex¬ 
ceptionally high. It IS said that special permission was given 
for people to sleep in the public porks, 'fhe worst part of the 
heat wave was from June 28 to July 4, during which lime the 
deaths in the streets were so numerous that .nany bodies had 
to be buried without identification 

We have received from Mr. J. Elater and Mr, II, Geitel 
an account of their further experiments on electrical diBi>eFiion 
in closed air spaces {Physikaltscke ZeUschrift^ No 38). They, 
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tndMr. C T. R. WilBon of Cambridge, had previously arrived 
inde^ndenlly at the result that the mlr, notwithstanding the 
exclullon of all known mducDces that increase its electric con- 
ductibHity, is by no means a perfect insulator, owing to the 
exiatente of ions, and that the rate of dissipation increased 
beyond its original amount in the course of a few days A 
possible explanation of this behaviour seemed to be that dust¬ 
laden nt is a worse conductor than air which is dust free , it 
might be assumed that the increase of conductibility was due to 
a gradual self-pun Beal ion of the air by the deposition of the 
dust-par tides. To a certain extent this assumption is correct, 
but os it appeared doubtful that the dissipation was due solely 
to the air becoming dust-free, artificial means of purifying the 
air were tried A minute description of the apparatus employed 
is contained in the article in question The principal result 
arrived at is that the gradual increase of electric conductibility 
observed in closed air-spaces up to a certain limiting value can 
only be very partially due to the deposition of dust, or to 
variations of humidity This is shown in a striking manner in 
the abnormally high conductibility of the air in cavities, and in 
cellars which have been closed for some time 

Sir W J L Wharton, K C B , the hydrographer, has 
presented his report upon the Admiralty surveys made during 
the year 1900, and it \a published as a Blue Book H M 
surveying vessels were all fully employed and good progress was 
made in each survey ; 1167 miles of coast line were charted, 
and an area of 10,733 miles was sounded during the year Dr 
Fowler and an assistant were taken On board the Research in 
order to carry out, at the request of the Royal Society, zoo¬ 
logical investigations in deep water about 150 miles south- 
westward (|^fUshant, the object of the observations being the 
determination of the vertical limits at which various forms of 
marine life exist The surveying vessel, Gladiator^ was 
taken to Larne Harbour, Ireland, with the view of ascer¬ 
taining the truth of reports that the Maiden Hocks cause serious 
local magnetic di^turbanceq No such effect was, however, found. 

A chain of magnetic observations for variallrin was made at sea 
by the oBicers of II M &. Rambler^ on the east coast of Africa I 
off Durban, Beira, Mozambique, Zanzibar, Guardafui and the | 
Arabian coast The observations are said lu show that con¬ 
siderable alteration has taken place of late jears in the rate of 
chnBge of the magnetic declination During a voyage from 
Albany to Tasmania, S obtained deep sea 

soundings at regular intervals 130 miles apart The greatest 
depth obtained was 3040 fathoms 

The composition of alloys employed for bronze medals is 
referred to by Sir W. C Roberts Austen, K C B , m the rcpoit 
of the Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint He 
points oat that of late years a change has gradually been efferted 
in the metal used for striking medals which are known by the 
general name of bronze Until comparatively recently such 
medals ^ere invariably struck in copper, which subsequently 
received a superficial coating mainly consisting of oxide of 
copper, and the medal was said to be *' bronzed Such a 
*'patina*' was formerly imparted to the copper medal by heat¬ 
ing it in contact with oxide of iron The Japanese have long 
shown their remarkable skill as art-mctal workers by employing 
a wet method, by the aid of which a wide range of shades of 
brown can be imparted to copper The solutions are used 
boiling, and a variety of verdigris, known as " Kokusho,’' and 
sulphate of copper are their mam constituents. The Japanese, 
moreover, are very successful in imparting a more or less trans¬ 
lucent but permanent coating to the copper, which in fine 
examples of their art reveals the crystalline structure of the 
metal beneath the " patina," Sir William Roberts-Austen states 
that in the years 1897-98 more than 28,500 medals, m com¬ 
memoration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the late Queen, were 
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SO treated, and the specimens which have been preserved in the 
Mint show no diminution in the brilliancy of the tints which 
were originally imparted to them. Many European mints are 
following the Paris Mint in efforts to replace pure copper by 
copper alloyed with other metals. Analyses of coins of the 
reign of Hadrian and Trajan show that the alloys contained 
about 87 or 88 per cent of copper and 7 to 11 per cent, of 
zinc, the remainder being made up of tin, lead, iron and silver, 
with traces of arsenic and antimony. Sir William Roberts- 
Austen remarks that modern medalUstB are working with alloys 
which resemble those from which the coins mentioned were 
struck, so that the medallLSt of to-day is returning to the ideas 
developed in ancient Rome 

' A ^E^^ rangefinder, inienled by Prof. G Forbes, F K S., was 
I on view at the Bisley rifle meeting The want of a rangefinder 
^ that IS poriable and workable, that has not more than two per 
cent inaccuracy at 3000 yards, and that does not require a 
^ telescope so large as to require a stand, is much felt for infantry 
work, especially wilh maxims All these conditions, says the 
Times correspondent at the meeting, are met by the one in 
I question It consists of a folding aluminium base, six feet in 
I length, which can be folded m the middle and strapped across 
I the back, and a field glass carried m the usual fashion The base 
15 a square tube, hinged at the middle Lach half has at each 
I end a doubly reflecting glass prism. The rays of light from a 
I distant object strike the outer pair of these four prisms, are 
reflected at right angles along each Lube, and are ihen reflected 
! at the two middle prisms into the two telescopes of the binocular, 
which can be easily fixed to the centre of the base when in use 
in directions parallel to the original rays intercepted by the outer 
prisms By the measurement of the angle between these rays 
the distance of the object looked at is determined This angle 
IS measured by two vertical wires, one in each telescope, seen by 
the two eyes One of these wires is fixed, the other moved by a 
micrometer screw until the two wires appear as one at the same 
time that the object is seen distinctly The instrument gives the 
distance, in the hands of an ordinary observer, at 3000 yards 
In within 60 yards, at 1500 yards to 15 yards The 6 ft base 
folds to 3 ft 3 jn and weighs under 3 lb 

In the Rei'ue ^^n^}ah des Setemes^ Dr Guillaume, of the 
Bureau des poids et mesurcs, discusses the laws of radiation in 
reference to their application to incandescent mantles Dr. 
Guillaume considers that the high intensity of the Auer light is 
due partly to the fact that the coefficient of radiation of the 
mantle is exceptionally high towirda the blue end of the flame, 
partly to the temperature of the flame itself being, as the author 
shows, higher than has been commonly supposed, and partly to 
I the density of the radiating substance being largely in excess of 
that of the carbon in an ordinary combustion flame The 
high temperature nf the mantle 19 probably attributable to the fact 
that its coefficient of radiation decreases rapidly towards the red 
end and infra-red of the spectrum, so that the total radiation is 
relatively small m comparison with the radiation of rays of short 
wave-length Dr (lUillaume quotes the work of Messrs 
Le Chalelier and Boudouard, and suggests that the coefficient 
of radiation of the mantles for infra-red rays presents an 
interesting field of study It seems probable that as the wave¬ 
length increases, the coefficienL may decrease to a minimum and 
may increase ogam in a region considerably distant from the 
visible spectrum The substances used by von Welsbach thus 
exhibit gaps in an easily explored region of their emission- 
spectrum, and we may expect to obtain, with luile diificulty, 
results differing considerably from those furnished by the study 
of substances whose radiation is more nearly uniform 
The skin of the okapi, the new mammal discovered by Sir 
Harry Johnston m the Semliki Forest between Lakes Albert 
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and Albert Edward, Hbr been mounted Tor the Natural History 
branch of the British Museum by Mr. Rowland Ward, of Picca¬ 
dilly For a lime it will be exhibited in the North Hall, among 
the domesticated animals, but will eventually be placed along¬ 
side Its nearest living lelativei, the giraffeSj in the lower mammal 
gallery, 7*he skin and two skulls were recently exhibited by 
the Director of the Museum at an evening meeting of the 
Zoological Society, on which occasion the name Okapia was 
proposed for this very remarkable mammal, the specific title 
^ohnsloniy previously suggested by Mr Sclater on the evidence 
of two fragments of skin, being adopted. As now mounted, the 
oknpl presents a considerable resemblance in form to a small, 
short-limbed and short-necked giraffe, although furnished with 
the large ears characteristic of all forest-dwelling animals, and 
with an absolutely peculiar type of coloration. No such im¬ 
portant discovery has occurred since the giant panda (>FJuro- 
pus) was made known to the scientific world in the ’sixties 
of last century. Prof Ray Lankester’s description of ihis 
most interesting animal will be anxiously awaited by all 
naturalists. 

WiiH no less than seven reports and other technical docu¬ 
ments before him, the writer of the article on the “ Decay of 
our Sea Fisheries " in the July issue of the Quarterly Review 
takes a very serious, not to say pessimistic, view of the situa¬ 
tion, and deplores the lack of interest in the fishing industry 
exhibited by Parliament It is urged that, with far larger 
interests at stake, we spend much less money on inquiries con¬ 
nected with our fish-supply than other nations, and that the case 
for interference, based on ihe falling-ofl in the yield of inshore- 
grounds, IS fully established In this respect, indeed, we arc 
suffering fiom an improvidence which would have been ab¬ 
solutely fatal in other industries; and the one excuse that can be 
made for legislative inactivity is that our knowledge of the life- 
history of our food-fishes is at present far loo incomplete to 
permit of the drawing-up of really effectual regulations and 
amendments Trawling as now practised is unhesitatingly 
condemned , while the importance of returning to the sea 
the spawn of newly-caught fish is strongly urged. There is, 
however, another aspect ^of the subject which has received 
too little attention This la the great increase which, owing to 
proiection, has of late years taken place m the numbers of our 
sea-birda, "No one,” writes the author, ** who has any sense 
of fairness blames the Irout-hatcher for dealing summarily with 
the herons, otters, chbb, pike and eels that invade bis stews ; 
and, if ii becomes clear that iherc are no longer fish enough for 
both ourselves and the cormorants, it may be in like manner 
necessary lo decide that chanty shall begin, and end, at home ” 
It may be added that Rtteniinn is drawn to ihc value and im- 
porlHDce of the researches earned on by Ihe Liverpool Marine 
Biological Association and kindred bodies 

In their Report for the year 1900 the executi\e committee 
announce that the New York Zoological Society is in a much 
more satisfactory financial position ihan it has ever bsen before, 
mainly owing to the liberality of the city It is felt, however, 
that the Society does not receive adequate support from private 
citizena, and strenuous efiorls are being made lo raise the number 
of members lo 3000, the total at the commencement of the 
present year being just short of 1000 The most important 
feature in the Report n an illustrated article by Mr W, T 
Hornaday on the wild iheep of America, the main object 
of this communicatioil being the description of a hitherto un¬ 
recognised type inhabiting pan of the Yukon valley Fur this 
animal the name Ovis fanmni is proposed. According to the 
illustration, it appears nearly allied to the white Alaskan big¬ 
horn, but haa a large grey saddle on the back. 

Wb have received from the director of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden an elaborate paper on garden beans, by Mr. H C. 
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Irish. It deals with (he Species cultivated in America the 
genera Phaseolus, Dolichos, Vigna, Glycine, and Vicia, and 
with their very numerous cultivated varieties, which are de¬ 
scribed in detail. Like so many of our cultivated fruits and 
vegetables, the scarlet runner and the kidney bean are unknown 
in the wild state. The broad bean is stated to be a native of 
Africa, and to be one of the oldest vegetables in culdvatlofli 
Dc Candolle says that it was cultivated in Europe in prehistoric 
limes. The ten plates illustrate the very great variety in the 
seeds of the same species produced under cultivation. 

In the Proceedtngz of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Amsterdam, Dr W Burck has an interesting note respecting a 
possible provision of nature for preventing hybridisation in plants. 
He finds from experiment that the pollen-grains of different 
species vary very greatly in their sensitiveness to the action of 
the same chemical substance Thus with some plants a very 
small quantity of Ifevulose greatly promotes the emission of 
the pollen-Lubes, while with others it cause'* the pollen-graina 
to burst. Saccharose and dextrose have not the same effect 
as l^evulose He ^iuggests that there may be present in the 
6tigm.xtic secretion, not only substances which promote the 
emission of the pollen-tubes in that particular species, but also 
substances which act injuriously on^ the pollen of foreign 
species. 

The interesting discovery by Baron Toll of buried glaciers 
from the Glacial period, covered with more recent Fost-Glacial 
deposits containing branches and roots of Alnus fruUcosa, under 
the 74th degree of latitude, on the Gre.it Lyakhoff Island of 
New Siberia, has already been mentioned several times in these 
columns, We have now received the thirty second volume of 
the " Memoirs ’’ [Zapiski) of the Russian Geographical Society, 
the first fascicule of which contains Baron Toll's memoir in 
full, with several interesting photographs Three of these 
represent cliffs of glaciers (“ fossil glaciers,” as Baron Toll de¬ 
scribes them), which are masses of ice, not of river ice, or of 
ice formed in clefts, but undoubtedly of a glacial ice, dating 
from the Glacial period, and covered with more recent layers of 
soil , while two other photographs represent layers of soil con¬ 
taining remains of Alnus frntuosa and a species of Sahx de¬ 
posited above the ice. The branches and the roots of the 
former are well seen on the photograph, while the catkins which 
were found by Baron Toll show that these trees, which now do 
not spread beyond 70“ N lat , grew on the New Siberian 
idands during the posL-GUcia.1 period As to the mammoth, 
the rhinoceros and other extinct mammals, it seems impossible, 
since the researches of Fr Schmidt, Tcherskiy, Bunge and 
Toll, not to accept the last author’s conclusion, namely ■ " The 
mammoths and the other contemporary mammals lived on the 
spots where we now find iheir relics, they died out owing to a 
change in (he physico-geographical conditions of the region. 
The bodies of these mammals, which have not died m con¬ 
sequence of some sudden catastrophe, W'cre deposited in a cold 
region, partly on river terraces, and partly on the shores of 
lakes and on the surfaces of the glaciers, and there they werp 
gradually buried in loam. They have been preserved in the 
same way as have been preserved the masses of ice underneath, 
owing to a permanent and perhaps increasing cold.” 

Those who are interested in the local antiquities, church and 
domestic architecture, folklore and antiquarian odds and ends of 
the counties of London, Middlesex, Essex, Herts, Bucks, Berks, 
Surrey and Kent, cannot do better than read The Jfamt 
Counhts A/a^Bwe, in which a number of brightly-written 
and well-illustrated articles on these various topics will be found. 

The Scottish archseologlsts should be happy, as they have a 
' very useful bone of contention in the age 0/ the crannog recently 
discovered at Dumbuck in the estuary of the Clyde. The Rev. 
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K. J. Dakinfield Aqtley warmly asserts its NeoUthic origin and 
attacks Dr. Robert Munro for doubting this view, The weighty 
arguments of Dr Munro are parried by Mr. Andrew Lang in 
his characteristic manner Those who care to see the present 
position of this pretty quarrel should consult the current number 
of tbfl Hiliquary and lUustrattd Anhaiohgiit^ Doubtless the 
problem wiLl be threshed out In Section H of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at the meeting in Glasgow in September next. 

The " Piets’ houses" of Scotland are a perennial source of 
discussion to antiquaries, and Mr. David MacRitchie, who has 
long studied the Pictish question problem, desenbes in the 
Rthquary and lllustraltd Anhaeolagist (vol vn. 1901, p 89) 
a senes of interesting complicated bee hive huts round which 
earth has been heaped Mr. MacKitchie suggests that the series 
IS as follows '—(j) The primitive subterranean " Piets’ houses," 
consisting of one or more chambers and reached by a loiv narrow 
gallery (2) Circular buildings with several chambers round a 
central one, the walls rising ta a height of 12 to 15 feet and cul- 
minsting m a “bee-hive" roof (3) Brochs or forts, similar in 
ground plan to the last, rising as ring like towers, with stair 
cisci in the walls and the central area unroofed 

Thk May number of the Physical Remcro contains a good 
portrait of the late Prof Fitzgerald, reproduced by photogravure 
Dr Larmor contributes an appreciative notice of the life and 
work of the lamented investigator, whose death all men of 
science sincerely deplore 

Fitlfien's Magazine will celebrate its second anniversary on 
the first of next month. During its short life it has shown 
what a good engineering magazine can be, ind has maintained 
a high standard both in its first class illustrations and m its text, 
which has been graphic and well up to date On this account 
we are glad to express the wish that its future may be long and 
prosperous. 

Tiitt fifth part of “ A Manual of Surgical Treatment," by 
Drs W. Watson Cheyne, PUS and 1 *. P. Burghard, has 
been published by Messrs Longmans, Green and Co The 
subject IS the treatment of the surgical afFecLiona of the head, 
face, jaws, lips, larynx and trichca, and one of the main divisions 
is on the intrinsic diseases of the nose, ear and larynx, by Dr 
II Lambert Lack Dr A Whitfield gives an account of the 
method of removing superfluous hairs by electrolysis The 
negative electrode from a battery of about five Leclanche cells 
IS connected with a needle which is introduced into the neck of the 
hair follicle The patient is then instructed to grasp firmly the 
positive electrode, and after a few seconds bubbles of hjdrogen 
can be seen issuing from the mouth of the follicle bhoitly 
afterwards the needle is withdrawn, and after a moment or two 
the hair may be pulled out very easily If the operation has 
been successful, Dr Whitfield say-, that the hair will slide 
out of the foJlicle without ofTenng the slightest resistance, and 
Will bring t^e inner root sheath with it About forty hairs can, 
on the average, be taken out at one silting 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Campbell’s'Monkey {Ceno/hlAecus campbelU) 
from West Africa, pre^nted by Mrs. Morrell, a Lion (/r/zj 
/fo, (5) bred in Ireland, presented by Mr, Rowland Ward ; an 
Alligator {Alligator imssissippiemis) from Southern North 
America, presented by Mr. W. S. Foster \ four Crossed Snakes 
{Psammopku crucifer)^ a Koagh-keeled Snake {Dasypeltu 
jcabra), two Rufescent Snakes {Loptodira hofamboeia), five 
Rhomb-marked Snakes {Trimerorhinmrk&mbeatus) from South 
Africa, presented by Mr. A. W. Guthrie, five Red headed 
Weaver-birds {Pondia madagascanensis) from Madogoacar, two 
Vellow-rumped {Cnthagra Uflphnraia) from South 

Africa, six Waxbills {Estielda einerea) from West Africa, two 
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Nutmeg Birds {Munta punclularta) from India, presented by 
Mr £ S Foot; two Antillean Boas {Boa dtviniloqud) from 
St. Lucia, presented by Mr. Walter Graham, an Algerian 
Skink {Eumcces algeri^nui) from North Africa, presented by the 
Rev. F, Jervis Smith, F,R S. , two Peba Armadillos {Tatusia 
three Brazilian Tortoises (abulala)^ a Blue and 

Yellow Macaw {Ara ararauna) from South America, a Short- 
billed Toucan {Ramph'isias brevtearinaitts) from Central 
America, a Reticulated Python {Python rttuulatus) from the 
East Indies, six Spin) tailed Mastigures {Uromastix acanthin 
uriis)f three Grey Monitors (yaranus grtseits) from North 
Africa, deposited ; a Lion {Felis Uo^ i ) bred in Ireland, received 
m exchange , two Crested Screamers {Chauna cristata) from 
Buenos Ayres, two Hoopoes {Upupa €pops\ European, a White- 
fronted Amazon [Chrysotts leticoiephala) from Cuba, two Red 
Under winged Do\e5 {/eptoptila nifaxilla) Uom Guiana, pur 
chased 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
The loiAi SoiAR Lclii'se, Mav 18, 1901 —Since the pro 
visional telegraphic reports immediately after the eclipse there 
has been little further information as to the exact proLrcIure of 
the various parlies, but an article in the limes of July 20, 190I, 
gives a more comprehensive scries of particulars 

Consideiing the adverse meteorological condiiions, the obser 
v'llion'i in general must be classed as successful, us out of the 
hfteen stations occupied along the line of totality, determina 
lions ol some kind were made at thirteen places In respect 
to the special invcsligatiuns based on the unusually long dura 
lion of totality, however, the results are practically useless 
Chief among these unsuccessful attempts were the large scale 
photographs of corona by Prof Barnard, the spectroscopic 
dtternfiinatiiDn of the lotaiion of the corona by Messrs Newall, 
WiUerdinck and Bjurne Pluvinel, and the determination of heat 
radiition from corona by Dr Abbott and Prof Julius 

The photographs of ihe region rouncl the sun for recording 
star**, , to be used in searching for possible intramercun^ 
planet were more successful, good results being obtained by 
Prof Pernne at Padang and Mr Dyson at Auer Gadang. 

The nolanscopic investigations were only partly succeisful . 
visual ob3er^ ilions were senired by Prof Julius, and a series of 
photographs obtained by Mr Newall with a Savart camera 
In the cose of ihe chromospheric spectrum, several observers 
ha\e secured more or less successful photographs At Fort de 
Kock Dr Humphreys has obtained good spectra of the lower 
chromosphere, using a concave grating, the whole blue and 
violet range of spectrum being on a film two feet long 

Mr Newall, assisted by Lieut Briggs, used an objective plane 
grating and obtained a series of spectra with high dispersion 
over a small range 

Dr Mitchell also obtained a valuable series of spectra of the 
dash by moans of a grating spectroscope 

Good senes of photographs with prismatic cameras were ob 
tamed by the Dutch party at Fort de Kock, M de la llaume 
Pluvinelj M Donilch, and also by Mr Maunder at Mauritius. 

Numerous photographs of the corona and surroundings were 
obtained with various forms of cameras, hut it Is improbably 
that any of these laken in Sumatra will show any cunsidcrabU 
extension of the streamers, and reliance will have to be made 
in this branch upon the photographs taken under ihe more 
favourable conditions at Mauritius. In Sumatra, scries of large 
scale pictures were obtained with 4(>ifeet lensen by Prof Nyland, 
Mr Pernne and Dr Humphreys Pruf. Todd faded to even 
see the corona at Singkep on account of heavy clouds 

From an examination of the plates it is stated that they show 
a remarkable feature indicating a huge local storm in the eastern 
equatorial regions, and several bright arches apparently related 
to marked prominences, especially in the S K quadrant 
The duration of totality again appears to have been consider¬ 
ably different from the computed ephemeria time, the observed 
lime in most cases being shorter The Dutch astronomera at 
Painan report it about eleven seconds, jnd Mr Dyson aboojC 
nine seconds shorter than the almanac duration Other oh^- 
vtrs, how^r, including Prof Burton and the Fort de Kopi 
party, appear to have found the time of totality longer Ihan^U 
predicted. 
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A noticeable fcalure of this eclipse has been the misleading 
effect of meteorological statistics as influencing the observerr 
choice of sites for their stations The eclipse was observed 
under almost perfect conditions from Padang Pandjang, which is 
regarded as the rainiest and cloudiest region in Sumatra, while 
those who camped in the old Solnk Fort were the least favoured 
on the entire coast. 

The Twelve Movkmkn is of i he Earth —In the Bulletin 
de la Soc Ast de France {igoi^ pp 262-266), M. Flammarion 
gives an interesting review of the various movements by which 
the terrestrial sphere is known to be affected at the present lime. 
These are due to, or consist of, the following phenomena .— 

(1) Rotation, having a period of 24 hours 

(2) Revolution, having a period of 365;^ days. 

(j) Precession, having a period of 25,765 vears 

(4) Luni-solar gravitation, having a penocf of 28 days. 

(5) Nutaiicn, having a period of 18^ years 

(0) Variation of obliquity of ecliptic, about 47" arc in too 
years 

(7) Variation of eccenliicily of orbit 

(8) Change of line of apsides, period about 21,000 years 

(9) Planetary perturbations 

(10) Change of centre of gravity of whole solar system 

(11) General translation of solar system in space 

(12) Latitude variation with several degrees of periodicity 

Nlw Nkeule —In the Comptc: rendus{wc\ cxa'cni pp. 26- 
28 and 86-88), M G lligourdan gives iwo further lists of 
new nebul.e discovered with the we^l equatorial at the Pans 
Observaiury The first paper deaU with twenty one objects, 
observed during the periinl 1897-1899, copious notes and 
comparisons with the N G C being appended 

The second list contains similar information regarding 
nineteen nebula observed between 1884 and 1898. 


TJ/E SC/FPFESS/ON OF TC/BEFC 17 L 0 S/S ^ 
HE task with which this Congress will have to busy itself is 
one of the most difflcuU, but il is also one in which labour 
IS most sure of its reward 

1 need not point again to the innumerable victims tubercu¬ 
losis annually clamis m all countries, or to the boundless 
misery it brings on the families it attacks, You all know that 
there is no disease which infiicls such deep wounds on mankind 
as this All the greater, however, would be the general joy 
and satisfaction if the efforts that are being made to rid man¬ 
kind of this enemy, which consumes Us inmost marrow, were 
crowned with success. 

There are many, indeed, who doubt the possibility 01 success¬ 
fully combating this disease, which has existed for ihnusands 
of ) ears, and has spread all over the world This is by no 
means my opinion This is a conflict into which wc may enter 
with ti surely founded prospect of success, and I will tell you 
the reasons on which 1 base this conuction 

Only a few decades ago the real nature uf tuberculosis was 
unknown to us , it was regarded as a coneequence, as the ex¬ 
pression, so to speak, of social misery, and, as this supposed 
cause could not he got rid of by simple means, people relied on 
the probable gradual improvement of social conditions, and did 
nothing All this 13 altered now. Wc know that social misery 
does indeed go far to foster tuberculosis, but the real cause of 
the disease is a parasite—that is, a visible and palpable enemy, 
which we can pursue and annihilate, just as we can pursue and 
annihilate other parasitic enemies of mankind 

Strictly speaking, the fact that tuberculosis ih a prcvcntible 
disease ought to have become clear as soon as the tubercle- 
bacillus was discovered, and the properties of this parasite and 
the manner of its transmission became known I may add that 
I, for my p&vt| was aware of the full significance of this discovery 
from the nrsl, and so will everybody have been who had con¬ 
vinced himself of the causal relation between tuberculosis and 
the tubercle-bacillus. But the strength of a small numlier of 
medical men was inadequate to the conflict with a disease so 
deeply rooted in our habits and customs Such a conflict re¬ 
quires the cooperation of many, if possible of all, medical men, 
shouldar to shoulder with the State and the whole population ; 

^ Paper on “The Combating of TnberculouA in ihe Light of ihe Ex- 
jperlence lhat haH been gained in ibe SuccbsiTuI Comhniing of oilier Jn- 
fectioua DlHeascBi" by Prof Robert Koch, read at ihe Hriiish Congress on 
Tuberculoiiiri, July jj 
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but now the moment when such cooperation is possible seems 
to have come. 1 suppose there is hardly any medical man now 
who denies the parasitic nature of tuberculosis, and among the 
non-medical public, too, the knowledge of the nature <h the 
disease has been widely propagated 

Another favourable circumstance is lhat success has recently 
been achieved in the combating of several parasitic diseases, 
and lhat we have learned from these examples how the conflict 
with pestilences is to be earned on. 

The most important lesson we have learned from the said ex¬ 
perience 15 that It 15 a great blunder to treat pestilences 
uniformly. This was done in former times ; no matter whether 
the pestilence in question was cholera, plague, or leprosy ; iso¬ 
lation, quaruntine, useless disinfection were always resorted to. 
But now we know (hat every disease must be treated according 
to Its own speci.Tl individuality, and that the measures to be 
taken against it must be most accurately adapted to its special 
nature, to its etiology. We are entitled to nope for success in 
combating tuberculosis only if we keep this lesson constantly in 
view. As so extremely much depends just on this point, I shall 
take the liberty to illustrate it by several examples. 

The pestilence which is at this moment in ihe foreground of 
interest, the bubonic plague, may be instructive to us in several 
respects 

People used to act u]X)n the conviction that a plague patient 
was in the highest degree a centre of infection, and that the 
disease was iransmilied only by plague patients and their be¬ 
longings. Even ihe most recent international agreements are 
based on (his conviction Although, as compared with formerl), 
w'e now have the great advantage that we can, with the aid uf 
the microscope and of experiments on animals, recognise every 
case of plague with absolute certainty, and although the pre¬ 
scribed inspection of ships, qiiaraniine, the isolation of patients, 
the disinfcclinn of infected ilssellings and ships are earned out 
witli the utmost care, the plague has, nevertheless, been Irans 
nutted ever> where, and has in not a few places assumed grave 
I dimensions Why this has happened we know very well, owing 
I to the experience quite recently gained as to the manner in 
which the plague is iransmiited, It has been discovered that 
I only those plague palienus that suffer from plaguc-pneumoHia— 
a condition which is fortunately mfreejuent—are centres of in¬ 
fection, and that the real transmiUers uf the plague are the rats, 
There is no longer any doubt lhat, in by far the majority of the 
cases in which the plague has been transmitted by ocean traflic, 
the transmission took place by means of plague among the ship 
rais It has also been found lhat, wherever the rats were in¬ 
tentionally nr uninleiitionally exterjfiimated, the plague rapidly 
I disappeared , whereas at other places, where too little attention 
had been paid to the rat plague, the pestilence continued. This 
connection between the nuinan plague and the rat plague was 
totally unknown before, so (hat no blame attaches to those who 
devised the measures now in force against the plague if the said 
measures have proved unavailing It is higli time, however, 
lhat this enlarged knowledge of the etiology of the plague be 
utilised in international ns well as in other traffic. As the 
human plague is so dependent on the rat plague, it is intelligible 
that protective inoculation and the application of onlitoxic 
serum have had so little effect. A certain number of human 
beings may have t>een saved from the disease by lhat, but the 
general spread of the pestilence has not been hindered in the 
least. 

With cholera the cafae is essentially different , it may, under 
certain circumstances, be transmitted directly from human 
beings to other human beings, but its mam and most dangerous 
propagator is water, and therefore, in the combating of cholera, 
water is the first thing to be considered In Germany, where 
this principle has been acted oif, we have succeeded for four 
years m regularly exterminating the pestilence (which was intro¬ 
duced again and again from the infected neighbouring countries) 
without any obstruction of traffic. 

Hydrophobia, too, is not void of instruction for us. Against 
this disease the so-called protective inoculation proper has 
proved eminently effective as a means of preventing the outbreak 
of the disease in persons already infected, but, of course, such a 
measure can do nothing to prevent infection itself. The only 
real way of combating this pestilence is by compulsory muuling, 
In this matter also we have had the most satisfactory experience 
in Germany, but have at (he same time seen that the total ex¬ 
termination of the pestilence can be achieved only by inter¬ 
national measures, because hydrophobia, which can be very 
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easily and rapidly suppressed, is always introduced again year 
after year from the neighbouring countries. 

Permit me to mention only one other disease, because it is 
etiologically very closely akin to tubcroulosis, and we can learn 
not a little for the rurthernnce of our aims from Us successful 
combating I mean leprosy. It is caused by a parasiie which 
^really resembles the tubercle-bacillas Just like tuberculosis. 

It does not break out till long after infeciion, and its course ih 
almost slower It is transmitted only from person to permm, 
but only when they come into close contact, as in small dwell¬ 
ings and bedrooms. In this disease, accordingly, immediate 
iransmission plays the main part transmission by animals, 
water, or the like is out of the question. The combative 
mcapiures, accordingly, must be directed against this close inter¬ 
course between the sick and the healthy The only way to 
prevent this intercourse is to isolate the patients This was 
most rigorously done in the Middle Ages by means of numerous 
leper-houses, and the consequence was tliat leprosy, which had 
spread to an alarming extent, was completely stamped out in 
Central Europe The same method has been adopted quite 
recently in Norway, where the segregation of leper*: has been 
ordered by a special law But it is extremely interesting to see 
how this law is carried out It hat been hiund that it is not at 
all necessary to execute it strictly, for ihe segregation of only 
the worst cases, and even of only a part of these, sudiLed to 
produce a diminution of leprosy Only so many infectious cases 
had to be seiu to the leper-houses that the numlier of fresh casts 
kept regularly diminishing from year to year Consequently the 
stamping out of the disease has Msted much longer than it 
would have lasted if every leper had been inexorably consigned 
to a leper house, as in the Middle Ages ; but in ihis way, too, 
the same purpose is gained, slowly, indeed, but without any 
harshness 

These examples may sutfice to show what I am driving at, 
which IS to point out that, in combating pestilences, we must 
strike at the rout of the evil, and must not s«]uAnilLr lorcc in 
subordinate ineffective measures Now the question is whether 
what has hitherto been done, and what is about to be done, 
against tuberculosis reall) strikes at the root of tuberculosis, so 
that it must sooner or later die 

In order to answer this question it is necessary first and fore¬ 
most to inquire how infection takes place in tuberculosis Of 
course, I presuppose that we understand by tuberciilo^i-. only 
those inorDld conditions which are causcebby the tubercle-hciciIUis 

In by far the majority of cases of tuberculosis the disease has 
us seat in the lung-i, and has also begun there Krom this fact 
it IS justly concluded that the germs of the disease, i t* the 
tubercle-bacilli, must have got into the lungs liy inhalation As 
to the question where the inhaled lubercle-bacilli have come 
from, there is alao no doubt On the c mtrary, we know with 
ceriainiy that they get into the air with the sputum of cjn 
sumpiive patients. This sputum, especially in advanced stages 
of the disease, almost always contains lubercle-b.icilli, somc- 
Linies in incredible qitantities. By coughing, and even speaking, 
It IS fiung into ihe air in liLlle drop>;, / r' in a moist cundiLum, 
and can at once infect persons who happen to be near the 
coughers But then it may also be [uilvensed when dried, m 
the linen nr on the floor for instance, and get into the air in the 
form of duat 

In this manner a complete circle, a so-called artitlui vitto^us, 
has been formed for the process of infection, from the diseased 
lung, which produces phlegm and pus containing tubercle-bacilli, 
to the forlliation of moist and dry particles (which, in virtue of 
Iheir smallness, can keep floating a good while in the air), and 
finally to new infection, if particles penetrate wiih the air into 
a healthy lung and originate the disease anew But the tubercle- 
bacilli may ^et to other organs of the body in the same vvay, 
and thus originate other forms of luberculosis This, however, 
IS a considerably rarer case. The sputum of consumptive people, 
then, IS to be regarded as the main source of the infection of 
tuberculosis, On this point, 1 suppose, all are agreed The 
question now arises whether there are not other sources too, 
copious enough to demand consideration m the combating of 
tu^rculosis 

Great importance used to be attached to the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of tuberculosis. Now, however, it has been demon* 
strated by thorough investigation that, though hereditary tuber¬ 
culosis is not absolutely non-existent, it is nevertheless extremely 
rare, and we are at liberty, in considering our practical measures, 
to leave this form of origination entirely out of account 
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But another possibility of tubercular infection exists, as is 
generally asisiimed, in the transmission of the germs of the 
disease from tubercular animils to man This manner of 
infeciinn is generally regarded now^adays as proved, and as so 
frequent that it is even looked upon by not a few as the most 
important, and the most rigorous mmsures are demanded 
against 11 In this Congress also the discussion of the danger 
with which the tuberculosis of animals threalens man will play 
an important part Now, as my investigations have led me to 
form an opinion deviating from that which is generally accepted, 

T beg your permission, in consideration of the great importance 
of this question, to discuss it a little more thoroughly 

Genuine tuberculosis has huherlo been nbicrved in almost 
all domestic animals, and most frequently in poultry and cattle 
The tuberculosis of poultry, however, differs so mucli from 
human luhereutosis that we may leave it out of account as a 
possible source of infection for man So, strictly speaking, 
the only kind of animal tuberculosis remaining to be considered 
13 the tuberculosis of cattle, whicli, if really transferable lo man, 
would indeed hive freipicnt opportunities of infecting humn* 
beings through the drinking of ihe milk and the eating of iht 
flesh of (bsL.iscd animals 

Lven in my first circum'jtanlial publication on the etiology of 
tuberculosis I expressed myself regarding the idenlily of 
human tuberculosis and bovine tuberculosis with ^e^erve 
Ihnved facts which would have enabled me sharply to distin¬ 
guish the-it two ftirm-i of the disease were not then at my 
ilispnsal, but 5 Uie pioiifs of ihcir absolute identity were equally 
undiscoverable. and I therefore liad to leave this question 
undecided In order lo decide it, I hive repeatedly resiimjil 
the investigations relating to ii, but so long as I experimented 
on small animals, such as rabbits and guinea pigs, I failed to 
arrue at any STlisfactory result, though indications which 
rendered the diftcrtnce of the two forms of tuberculosis probable 
were not wanting Not till the compUisance of the Ministry of 
Agriculture enabled me to experiment on cattle, the only 
animals really suitable for these investigations, did I arrive at 
absolutely conclusive results Of the experiments which I have 
carried out during the Ust two years along with Prof Schullx, of 
the \ cUnnary College in Berlin, I will tell you briefly some of 
the most imp >rtanl 

A number of young cattle winch had stood the tuberculin test, 
and might therefore be regarded as free from tuberculosis, were 
infected m various ways with pure cultures of lubercle-bacilli 
taken from cases of human luberculosis , some of them got the 
tubercular sputum of consumptive patients direct In some cases 
the tubercle brcilli or the sputum were injected under the skin, 
in uthers into the peritoneal cavity, in others into the jugular 
vrin Six animals were fed with tubercular sputum almost 
daily for seven or eight months , four rejieatedly inhaled great 
i|U.iiUilies of )).^cilh, w Inch were distnliutcd in water and scat- 
lered with 11 in the form of “pray None of these cattle (there 
w'ere nineteen of iliem) showed any symptoms of disease, and 
they gained considerably in weight >rom six to eight months 
after the beginning of the experiments they were killed In 
their internal organs not a trace of Luberculosi') was found 
Only at the i*laces where tlie injections had been made small 
SHppuralivc mci had formed, in which few lubercle-bacilli could 
be found This is exactly what one finds when one injects dead 
Lubercle-bacilli under the skin of animals liable to contagion 
So the animals we experimented on were affected by ihe living 
bacilli of human tuberculosis exactly as they would have been by 
dead ones , they w.;re absolutely insu-ceptihle to them 

The result was utterly different, however, when ihe same 
experiment was made on cattle free from tulitrculosis with 
tubercle-bacilli that came from the lungs of m animal suHenng 
from bovine luberculoaia. After an incubation period of about 
a week the severest tubercular disorders of the internal organs 
broke out in all the affected animals. It was all one whether the 
infecting malter had been injected only under the skin or into 
the peritoneal cavity or the vascular system High fever set in, 
and the animals became weak and lean , some of them died 
after a month and a half to two months, others were killed m a 
miserably sick condition after three months After death 
extensive tubercular infiltrations were /ound at the place where 
the injections had been made, and in the neighbouring 
lymphatic glands, and also far aavanced alterationf of the 
internal or^rana, especially the lungs and the spleen In the 
cases in which the injections had been made into the peritoneal 
cavity the tubercular growths which are so characteristic of 
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bovine Luberculosis were found on the omentum and peritoneum. 
In short, the calLle proved just as susceptible lo infection by 
the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis as they had proved insuscep 
lible lu infection by the bacillus of human tuberculosis [ wish 
only to add that preparations of the organs of the cattle which 
were artificially infected with bovine tuberculosis in these 
experiments are exhibited in the Museum of Tathology and 
Lactenology, 

An almost equally striking distinction between human and 
bovine tuberculosis was brought to light by a feeding ext^nment 
with swine Six young swine were fed daily fur three months 
with the tubercular sputum of consumplive patients Six other 
swine received l*acilii of bovine Luberculo&ih with their food 
daily for the hanic period The animals that were fed with 
sputum remained lienlthy and grew lustily, whereas those that 
were fed with the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis soon became 
sickly, were stunted in their growth, and half of them died 
After three months and a half the surviving swine were .U1 killed 
and examined Among the animals that had been fed with 
spulum no trace of Luli^rciilosis was found, except here and 
there little nodules in the lymphatic glands of the neck, and in 
one case a feu grey nodules in the lungs 1 he animals, on the 
other hand, which had eaten bacilli of bovine tuberculosis had, 
without exception (just as in the cattle experiment), severe 
tubercular diseases, especially tubercular infiliraliun of the greatly 
enlarged l>mphatic glands of the neck and of the mesenteric 
glands, and aNo extensive mberciilosis of the lungs and the 
spleen 

The difference between human and bovine tuberculosis ap 
peared not less strikingly in a similar experiment wiih asses, 
sheep and gnats, into whose va'^cular system the two kinds of 
tubercle liacilli were injected 

Our experiments, I must add, pre not the only ones that have 
led lo this result If one studies the older liieraiure of the 
subject, and collates the reporlb of the numerous enperiments 
that were made in former times by Cliuiveau, GOnlhcr and 
H.irmsi, Bollinger and others, who fed calves, sviinc, and goals 
with tubercular matenal, one finds that the anuuils that were 
fed with the milk and jurces of the lungs of luherculir cattle 
always) (til ill of tuberciilubis, whereas those that rccLived human 
material with (heir food did nut Comparative invesiigalionii 
regarding human and bovine tuberculosis have been niadc very 
recently m North America by Smith, Dinwiddie and krolhmg- 
ham, and their result agreed with that of outs Tlie un> 
ambiguous and abiolulcly conclusive result of our experiments 
15 due lo the /act that we chose methods of •infccliun which 
exclude all snurces of error, and carefully avoided everything 
connected vvah the stalling, fieding and lending of the animals 
that might have a disturbing efleci on the experimcnls 

Considering all these facts, I fed justified m maintaining ihat 
human tulierc ulosis differs from bovine, and cannot he trans¬ 
mitted to cattle. It seems to me very desirable, however, that 
these experiiTients should be repealed elsewhere, in order that 
all doubt as lu the correctness of my assertion may be removed 

I wish unl^ to add that, owing to the grear importance of this 
matter, the tierman Cjovernnienl has appointed a commission lo 
make further inquiries on the subject 

But, now, how IS it with the suxccptihiliiy of man to bovine 
tuVjercuIosis ? This question is far mor^* impoitani lo us than 
that of the Buscepiihihly of cattle to human tuberculosis, highly 
important as that is too It is impossible to give this question 
a direct answer, bcc.mse, of course, the experimental investiga¬ 
tion of It with human beings is out of the quealmn Indirectly, 
however, we can try lo approach it It i>) well known that the 
milk and butler consumed m great cities very olten contain large 
uantiLies of the bacilli of bovine tuberculosis in a living con- 
ition, as the numerous infeciLon-expenraents with xuch dairy 
products on animals have proved Most of the inhabitants of 
such cities daily consunqe such living and perfectly virulent 
bacilli of bovine tuberculosis, and unintentionally carry out the 
exf>eriment which we are not at liberty to make If the liacilli 
of bovine tuberculosis were able to infect human beings, many 
cases of tuberculosis caused by the consumption of alimenia 
containing tubercle bacilli could not but occur among the in¬ 
habitants of great cities, especially the children And most 
medical men believe that this is actually the case. 

In reality, however, it is not so. That a case of tuberculosis 
has been caused by alimenta can be assumed with certainty 
only when the intestine suffers first—i.e , when a so-called 
primary tuberculosis of the intestine is found But such cases 
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are extremely rare, Among many cases of tuberculosis 
examined alter death, I myself remember having seen primary 
tuberculosis of the intestine only twice. Among the great pest- 
nwrdm material of the Chant^ Hospital in Berlin ten cases of 
priminary tuberculosis uf ihe intestine occurred in Ave 
years. Among 933 cases of tuberculosis in children at the 
Emperor ana Empress Frederick's Hospital for Children, 
Baginsky never found tuberculosis of the intestine without 
simultaneous disease of the lungs and the bronchial glands. 
Among 3104 pos/ mortenls of tubercular children, fiiedert 
observed only sixteen cases of primary tuberculosis of 
the inteaiine, I could cite from the literature of the 
subject many more statistics of the same kind, all indubitably 
showing that primary tuberculosis of the intestine, especially 
among children, is a comparatively rare disease, and of these 
few cases that have been enumerated, it la by no means certain 
(hat they were due to infection by bovine tuberculosis It Is 
just as IiWlI) that they were caused by the widely propagated 
bacilli of human tuberculosis, which may have got into the 
digestive canal in some way or other—for instance, by swallow¬ 
ing saliva of the inovtth lltlherto nobody could decide with 
certainty 111 such a case whether the luberculoais of the intestine 
was of human or of animal origin. Now we can diagnose them. 
All that IS ntcessiry is lo cultivate 111 pure culture the tubeicle- 
bacilli found in the tubercular material, and lo ascertain whether 
they belong to bovine tuberculosis by inoculating cattle with 
them- For ihis purpose I recommend subcutaneous injection, 
which fields quite specially characteristic and convincing results 
For half a )ear past I have occupied myself with such investiga¬ 
tions; but, owing to the rareness of the disease in question, the 
number of ihe cases 1 have been able to investigaLc is but small 
What has hitherto resulted from lHh investigation does not 
speak for the assumption that bovine tuberculosis occurs in man 

Though (lie mipuitant question whether man is susceptible to 
bovine tuberculosis it all is not yet ab'iolutely decided, and will 
not admit of absolute decision to-day or to morrow, one n 
neverthele:s5 already at liberty to say that, if such a susceptibility 
really exists, the infection of human beings 15 but a very rare 
occurrence 1 should estimaic the extent of infection by the 
milk and flesh of tubercular cattle, and the butter made of their 
milk, as hardly greater than that of hereditary transmission, and 
1 therefore do not deem it advisable to take any measures 
against it 

So the only mam source of the infection of tuberculosis is the 
sputum of consumptive patients, and the measures for the com 
baling of luberculuxis must aim at the prevention of the dangers 
arising from Us dihusion Well, what is to be done in this 
direction? Several ways are open One's first thought might be 
to consign all persons suffering from tuberculosis of the lungs, 
whose sputum contains tubercle-bacilli, to suitable establishments 
This, however, is not only absolutely impracticable, but aUo 
unnecessar). For a consumptive who coughs out tubercle- 
bacilli is nut necessarily a source of infection on that account, so 
long as he lakes care that his sputum is properly removed and 
rendered innocuous This is certainly true of very many 
patients, especially 111 the first stages, and also of those who 
belong to the well-Lo do classes, and are able to procure ihe 
necessary nursing But how it with people of very small 
means? Every medical man who has often entered the dwell 
mgs of the poor, and I can speak on this point from my own 
experience, knows how sad is the lot of consumptives and 
their families there The whole family have to live in one 
or two small, iLl-venlilated rooms The patient is Left wiih- 
out the nursing he needs, because the able-bodied mem¬ 
bers of the family must go to their work How can the 
necessary cleanliness be secured under such circumstances 7 
How IS such a helpless paUent lo remove his sputum, bo that It 
may do no harm ? But let us go a step further and picture ihe 
condition of a poor consumptive patient’s dwelling at niglit 
The whole family sleep crowded together in one small room. 
However cautious he may be, the sufferer scatters the morbid 
matter secreted by hts diseased Lungs every time he coughsi and his 
relatives close bcBide him must inhale this poison Thus whole 
families are infected They die out, and awaken in the minds 
of those who do not know the infectiousness of tuberculosis the 
opinion that it is hereditary, whereas us trafumission in the 
cases in (^uesLion was due solely to the simplest process of infec¬ 
tion, which do not stnke people so much, bWause the con" 
sequences do not appear at once, but geneidly only after the 
lapse of years. 
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Often, in Buch circuraBtanccB, the infeciion is nnt restricted 
to a Binf^le ramily, but spreads in densefy inhabited tenement- 
houwB 10 the neighbours, and then, as the admirable investiga- 
lionB of Biggs have shown in the case of the densely peopled 
parts of New York, regular nests or foci of disease are formed. 
But, if one investigates these matters more thoroughly, one Bnds 
that it IB not poverty per se that favours tuberculosis, but the 
bad domestic conditions under which the poor everywhere, but 
especially In great cities, have to live For, as the German 
statistics show, tuberculosis is less frequent, even among the 
poor, when the population ir not densely packed together, and 
may attain very great dimensions amonj^ a well-to-do population 
when the domestic conditions, especially as regards the bed¬ 
rooms, are bad, as is the case, for instance, among the inhabit¬ 
ants of the North Sea coast. So it is the overcrowded dwellings 
of the poor that we have to regard as the real breeding-places 
of tuberculosis ; it is out of them that the di^jcase always crops 
up anew, and it is to the abolition of these conditions that we 
must first and foremost direct our attention if we wish to attack 
the evil at Us root, and to wage war against it with effective 
weapons. 

This being ao, it is very gratifying to see how efforts are being 
made in almost all countries to improve the domestic conditions 
of the poor I am also convinced that these efforts, which 
must be promoted in every way, will lead to a considerable 
diminution of tuberculosis But a long time must elapse ere 
essential changes can be eflected in this direction, and much 
may be done meanwhile in order to reach the goal much more 
rapidly 

If we arc not able at present to get rid of the danger which 
small and overcrowded dwellings involve, all we can do is to 
remove Ihe patients from them, and, in their own interests and 
that 0/ the people about them, to lodge them better ; and this 
can be done only in suitable hospitals But the thought of 
attaining this end by compulsion of any kind is very far from 
me ; what I want is that Ine consumptives may be enabled to 
obtain the nursing they need better than they can obtain it now 
At present a consumptive in an advanced stage of the disease 
IS regarded as incurable and as an unsuitable inmate for a 
hospital The consequence is that he is reluctantly admitted 
and dismissed as soon as possible. The patient, too, when the 
treatment seems to him to produce no improvement, and the 
expenses, owing to the long duration of his illness, weigh 
heavily upon him, is himself animated by the wish to leave the 
hospital soon That would be altogether altered if we had 
special hospitals for consumptives, and if the patients were taken 
care of there for nothing, or at least ai a very moderate rale 
To such hospitals they would willingly go ; they could be belter 
treated and cared for there than is now the case I knnw very 
well that the execution of the protect will ha>c great difficulties 
to contend with, owing to the considerable ouilav ii entails 
But very much would be gained if, at least in the existing 
hospitals, which have to admit a great number of consumptives 
at any rate, special wards were established for them, m which 
pecuniary facilities would l>c offered them If only a consider¬ 
able fraction of the whole number of consumptives were suitably 
lodged in this way, a diminution of infeclion and consequently 
of the sura total of tuberculosis could not fail lo be the result 
Permit me to remind you in this connection of what I said about 
leprosy In the combating of that disease also great progress 
has already been made by lodging only a fair number ol the 
patients m hospitals The only country that possesses a con 
sidcrable nimiber of special hospitals for tubercular patients is 
England, and there can be no doubt that the diminution of 
tuberculoaifl ir^ England, which is much greater than m any 
other country, Is greatly due to this circumstance I should 
point to the founding of special hospitals for consumptives and 
the better utilisation of the already existing hospitals for the 
lodging of consumptives as the most important measure in the 
combating of luberculosis, and its execution opens a wide field 
of activi^to the State, to municipalities, and to private benevo¬ 
lence. There are many people who possess great wealth, and 
Would willingly give of their superfluiiy for the benefit of their 
poor and heavily afflicted fdlow-creatures, but do not know how¬ 
to do this in a judicious manner Here is an opportunity for 
thern to render a real and lasting service Iiy founding consump¬ 
tion hospitals or purchasing the right to have a certain number 
of consumptive patients maintained in special wards of other 
hospitals free of expense 

As, however, unfortunately, the aid of the State, the mum- 
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cipalities, and rich benefactora will probably not be forthcoming 
for R long time yet, we must for the present resort to other 
measures that may pave the way for the mam measure lUst re¬ 
ferred to, and serve as a supplement and temporary substitute 
for it. 

Among Buch measures I regard obligatory notification as 
specially valuable In the combating of all infectious diseases 
it has proved indispensable as a means of nbiainin^ certain 
knowledge as to their state, especially their dissemination, their 
increase and decrease. In the conflict with tuberculo*>is also 
we cannot dispense with obligatory notification , we need il 
not only in order to inform ourselves as to the dls>)emination nf 
this disease, but mainly in order to learn where help and in¬ 
struction can be given, and especially where the disinfection 
which is so urgently necessary when consumptives die or change 
their residences has to bt effected Fortunately it is not at all 
necessary fo notify all cases of tuberculosiii, nor even all cases 
of consumption, but only those that, owing lo the domestic 
condilionR, are sources of danger to the people aUjut them 
Such limited nolificalinn has already been introduced in various 
places, in Norway, for instance, by a special law, in Saxony by 
a mimateruil decree, in New York and in several American 
towns, which have followed its example. In New York, where 
notification was ophonal at first and waa afterwards made obli¬ 
gatory, it has proved eminently useful It has thus been proved 
that the evils which it used to be feared the introduction of 
noiificaiinn for tuberculosis would bring about need not occur, 
and it IS devoutly lo be wished that the examples 1 have named 
may very soon excite imulation everywhere 

There is anoiher measure, closely ronnected with notification, 
VIZ. disinfection, which, as already mentioned, must be clfecied 
when consiimjitivLS rlie or change their residence, in order ihat 
those who next occupy the infected dwelling may be protected 
against infection Moreover, not only the dwellings but also the 
infected beds and clothes of consumptives ought to be disinfected 

A further measure, already recognised on all hands as effective, 
IS the inslruciing of all classes of the people as to the infec- 
iiousness of tuberculosis, and as to the best way of protecting 
oneself The fact that tuberculosis has considerably diminished 
in almost all civihstd sLUesoflaie is alinbiuable solely lo the 
circumstance that knowledge of the conLagious character of 
tuberculosis has been more and more widely disseminated, and 
that caution in inlercoursc with consumptives has increased more 
and more in consequence If better knowledge of the nature of 
tuberculosis has alone sufficed to prevent a large number of cases, 
this must serv u us as a significant admoniuon to make the greatest 
possible use of this means, and to do more and more to bring it 
about that everybody may know the dangers that threaten him 
in intercourse with consumptives It is only to be desired that 
the instructions maybe made shorter and more precii»e than they 
generally are, and that special emphasis belaid on the avoidance 
of the worst danger of infection, which is tlie use of bedrooms 
and small ill ventilated workrooms simultaneously with con- 
vumplives Of course the inatrucLions must include directions 
ns to what consumptives have to do when they cough and how 
they are lo treat their sputum 

Another measure, which haa come into the foreground ot 
late, and which at this moment plays to a certain exient a para 
mount part in all efforts for the comljatiny of tubf rculosis, works 
in (^uite another direction I mean the funding of sanatoria for 
consumptives. 

That tuberculosis is curable in its early stages must be regarded 
as nn undisputed fact The idea of curing as many tubercular 
patients as possible in order to reduce the number of those that 
reach the infectious stage of conaumplion, and thus lo reduce 
the number of fresh cases, was therefore a very natural one. 
The only (question is whether the number ol person'' cured in 
this way will be great enough to exercise an appreciable influ 
ence on the retrogression of tuberculosis. I will iry to answer 
this question in the light of the figures at my disposal 
According to the business report of the German Central 
Committee for the Eslablishment of Sanatoria for the Cure of 
Consumptives, about 5500 beds will be at the disposal of 
these institutions by the end of 1901, and then, if wc assume 
that the average stay of each patient w-ill be three months, it 
will be pOBSiblc to treat at least 20,000 patients every year. 
From the reports hitherto issued as to the results that have been 
achieved in the establishments we learn further that about 20 
per cent, of the patients that have tubercle-bacilli in th^lr 
sputum lose them by the ircalment there This is the only sure 
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test of suLctbs, uEpecially aa regards prophylaiis. If we malce 
this the basis of our cBtimateSp we find that 4000 consumptives 
will leave these esiabluhmcnlB annually os cured But, accord* 
ing to the statistics ascertained by the German Imperial OfBce 
of Health, there are 226,000 persons in Gerirany above Bfieen 
years of age who are so far gone in consumption that 
hospital treatment is necessary for them. Compared with 
this great number of consumptives the success of the es¬ 
tablishments in question seems so small that a material 
influence on the retrogression of tuberculosis in general is not 
yet to be expected of them. But pray do not imagine that I 
wish, by this calculation of mine, to oppose the movement for 
the establishment of such -ianalorifl in any way. I only wish to 
warn against the over'eslimanng of their importance which has 
recently been observable in various quarters, based apparently 
on the opinion that the war against tuberculosis can be waged by 
means of sanatoria alone, and that other measures are of sub¬ 
ordinate value. In reality the contrary is the case What is to 
be achieved by the general prophylaxis resulting from recogni 
tion of Ihe danger of infection and the consequent greater 
caution in intercourse with consumptives is shown bv a calcula¬ 
tion of Cornel’s regarding the decrease of mortality from tuber¬ 
culosis in Prussia in the years 1889 to 1897 Before 1889 the 
average was 31 4 per 10,000, whereas in the period named it 
sank to 21 8, which means that, in that short space of time, the 
number of deaths from tuberculosis was 184,000 less than was 
to be expected from the average of the preceding jears In 
New York, under the influence of the general sanitary measures 
directed in a simply ei^emplaiy manner by Biggs, the mor 
lalily from tuberculosis has dimini«^hcd by more than 35 
per cent since i8fl6 And it must be remembered that 
Doth in Prussia and New \ ork the progress indicated by these 
figures is due to the first beginnings of these measures Con¬ 
siderably greater success is to be expected of their further 
development Biggs hopes to have got so far in five years that 
in the city of New York alone the annunl number of deaths 
from tuberculosis will be 3000 less lhan formerly I lake this 
opportunity of most urgently recommending Dr Biggs' organ¬ 
isation to the study and imitation of all municipal sanilar) 
aulhontiea 

Now, I do indeed believe that it will be possible to render 
the sanatoria considerably more efficient. If strict care be taken 
that only patients be admitted for uhom the treatment of those 
establishments is well adapted, and if the duration of the treat 
ment be prolonged, it will certainly be possible to cure fifty per 
cent , and perhaps sull more But even llien, and even if the 
number of Ihe sanatoria be greatly increased, the lolal effect 
will abvays remain but moderate The sanatoria will never 
render the other measures I have mentioned superfluous If 
their number liecome great, however, and if they perfoim their 
functions properly, they may materially aid the strictly sanitary 
measures in the conflict wiih luberculosis 

If now, in conclusion, we glance back once more to what has 
been done hitherto for the combating of tuberculosis, and 
forward to what has still to be done, we are at liberty to declare 
wilh a certain satisfaction that very promising beginnings have 
already been made Among these f reckon the consumption 
hospitals of Iiingland, the legal regulations regarding notification 
in Norway and Saxony, ihe organisation created by Biggs in 
New York, ihe sanatoiia, and ihe inslruclion of the people 
All that is necessary is to go on developing these beginnings, to 
lest, and if possible to increase, their influence on ihe diminution 
of luberculosis, and wherever nothing has yet been done, to do | 
likewise 

If we are continually guided in ibis enterprise by the spirit of 
genuine preventive medical science, if we utilise Ihe experience 
gained in conflict with other pestilences, and aim, with clear 
recognition of the purpose and resolute avoidance of wrong 
roads, at striking the evil at its root, then the battle against 
tuberculosis, which has been so energetically begun, cannot fail 
to have a victorious issue. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETYS 
LILY CONFERENCE. 

/^N July 16 the Royal Horticultural Society held a conference 
on ‘Milies." Although by no means organi-ed upon the 
same scale as the meeting wai two years ago, w'hen hybridisation 
was discussed, ihe one under consideration proved, nevertheless, 
of some importance and much inierest 
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An exhibition of lilies was also arranged for ihe sam^ day and 
Ihe following one, in the Society's Gardens at Chiswick, wherv 
the conference look place The number of plants shown was 
not large, but taking into consideraiion the fact ihat many 
species had done flowering, while others were not yet in blossom, 
the reries collected together may be put down as a fairly 
rcprescniative one Pos&ibly more examples might have been 
displayed if growers had had a liille longer notice given to th^nf 
As soon as the inevitable luncheon was cleared away from the 
tent, the chair was taken by Mr H J Elwes, F R S , who 
had relumed from abroad lor the purpose He was also put 
down upon Ihe programme to give an address on lilies, dis¬ 
covered or brought into cultivation since the l^sue of his well 
known monograph upon these plani* 

The chairman, however, depuied this part of his task to Mr 
J. G. Baker, F R S , and contemed himself with making a 
senes of inleresting comments upon ihe various points aHuded 
to b\ the different speakers Mr Bakei’^ coniribulion being 
mnsil> descnpiive, he merely alluded linefly in passing to ihe 
I lilies disco\ered and m several cases taken up by horlicullurisls 
' during the last twenty jearc 

I The plants concerned came chiefly from Upper Burma and 
• Central and Western China. Some of ibe new martagons, 

I howe\er, were discovered in California and North Carolina 
Species from the first-mmlioned locality were due to the efforts 
J ot Sir Henry Collett, while ihe Chinese ones were collected 
by French misMonanes and by Dr Henrj, who was present 
I and spoke at ihe conlerence 

I Among the many species and varieties mentioned, one may 
allude to Lt/tum found by one of the missionaries in 

Wcsicrn China, and which is unique among lilies in possessing 
' as It does a centrifugal inflorescence ; in all others, the lowermost 
flowers upon the stalk are the firist to open L /urcrcf was shown 
j to be the same thing as L halenauum, the latter name having 
j pnniiiy, 

I Dr, Henry, who sent home no less limn 13 700 specimens of 
I plants, was the next to speak He was not able to pay special 
I Attention to any one kind of plant*, so had nothing lery 
particular to say about the habitats of lilies 
I He described a day's journey in Western China as up one side 
I of a mountain and down again into the valley on the other side. 

I This speaker also |H)inied out that there were thousands and 
I ihousands of the^e \alleys, each with ilaown flora, and Ihallhere 
I was ample room in the tracts of country he traverse^ for a 
I hundred collectors of plants. 

I After several conlnbutior s had been made to the meeting, 

I Mr George Masscc had somethinjj to say upon the fungoid 
! diseases to which lilies are liable 1 he chairman hpd already 
I pointed out how the scienlific man was indebted to the profes- 
I sional horticulturist, who introduced and flowered many speiiies 
that the former would otherwise be unable to figure from living 
species when monographing a genive, and, again, bow ihe 
practical man gams through the work of the botanist. Mr 
Massee showed very forcibly how the gardener does not profit 
as much as he might from the labours of the mycologist Great 
intelligence was granted to the horiicuhunst, but within a 
certain circle , ihia did not, however, include an appreciation of 
many simple meiliods of prevention For instance, Mr, Massce 

I minted nut lhat by merely adding a little kainite or Strasburgh 
ertiliser ihe most serious "‘lily disease." which, when it has 
once taken a hold, is incurable, can be successfully warded off. 

When the whole senes of papers is printed, growers of lilies 
should find much inlormnlion of use to them, while botanists 
should be grateful to have their knowledge ot the species and 
varieties of lilies brought once more up to date 

Wilfred Mark Webd. 


THE PROPERTIES OF STEEL CASTINGS 

first of a senes of papers on the result of researches 
^ carried out during several years at ihe Sheffield University 
College was read by Prof J O Arnold before the Iron and 
Steel Institute on May 9 

This preliminary paper dealt only with castings composed 
mainly uf iron and carbon It was shown lhat such a com- 
postiion was unsuiiable to meet the demands of engineers. The 
maximum siress recorded m the aeries was J 2 42 tons per sq 
in , associated with an elongation of only 2 per cent,, whilst 
the maximum ductility obtained was an elongation of 46 per 
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cent, qn two inchcB, correlated, however, with a maximum stress 
of only I9'2 tons per fiq, in. 

A long senes of observailons revealed the curious fact ihat 
no corriplation exists lietween the densities and mechanical 
pr^ertics of steel castings 

The mechanical influence of annealing at 950“ C and slowly 
cooling from that temperature is, in the case ot iron coniaining 
about o 4 per cent, of carbon, exempliBtd by the foUDwing 
figures 




Max, stnrxi 

Elorijt-iUuti 

Reduenon 

Condition of bled 

tOll'i pcf 

ion >4 per 

per co>i|, 

(if .ircn 


1114 in 

111 in 

un j in 

per ceni 

As cast 

17 22 

23 41 

6s 

84 

After annealing. 

10 oS 

24 03 

24 5 

29 0 


The micrographic effect of drastic annealing is shown in the 
drawing, 0.2, which has been reduced from a 6-inch circle 
ir^nificd 315 diameters. 

The consluuents of the steel as cast present an irregular 
trellisdike pailern of pale ferriie or iron and dark pearliie or 
steel. In addition, small castings, or small parts of large cast¬ 
ings, present curious brown-etching linen of a sulphur alloy, 



Fic I —Casting CCa (Reduced from si\-incli circle, magnihed jij 
diameters ) 


SC/ENTI FIC WORK IN EGYPT 

CEVEKAL matters of scientific interest arc described in Lord 
Cromers report upon the finance^., administralioa and 
condiiinn of Egypt and the Soudan I'anicular attention is 
directed to Sir William Garsnn’s memorandum on irrigation, 
and In the ^alue of the work of hydraulic engineers iu Egypt. 
Sir William (larslin brings forward ubservalinns showing a con¬ 
tinuous fall of level of Lake Victoria Nyanza llis remarks 
upon this fall and the rainfall observations available are here 
I reprinted 

J aJte yit/ona Kyarfza Rain Gaults — Information regarding 
I the daily rainfall and the lake levels is nou regularly received 
I in Egypt from Uganda. The first senes of registers, previous 
to the rebellion, dales from June I, 1896, to July 31, 1897 
I The second senes commences on September l, 1B9S, and has 
I been carried on to October 31, [900 Unfortunately, it is 

I impossible to connect the two senes, as the gauges erected 
' subsequent to the rebellion are not the same as those which 
^ formerly existed We have, iherefore, only iwenty-six months 
of observations upon which to base possible theories This is 
I not sufticient, mure especially as we are still ignorant of many 
important factors bearing upon the relations of the levels and 
I rainfall of the equatorial lakes with the Nile supply Informa¬ 
tion regarding the mosit important iwnnt of all, vi/ the Albert 
I Nyan/a Lake, is still entirely wanting, This is much to l>e 
> regretted, as this lake, which drains an enormous catchment 
area, and through ihe northern end of which parses the water 
coming from the N'lcioria Lake, is probably the most important 
of the reservoirs which Iced the While Nile It is to be lioped< 
that early rneasureu may be taken to erect gauges upon the 
Albert I^kc and to observe them regularly The records thus 
obiamed wouhl be invaluable to Egypt 

“ The following facts, elicited from the rather meagre informa¬ 
tion at our dispo'al, may perhaps be of general interest — ^ 

" Two observing stations now exist on the Victoria Lake, one 
on either side, viz at Tort Alice or Entebbe and at Port 


Victoria or Ugowe rnforlunalely, the rainfall register for 
Entebbe only commences from the month of April 1900, so a 
comparison between the two for the whole year is impossible 
“The Ugowe ram gauge record shows that 46 28 inches of rain 
fell in the twelve months ending with October 1900, that there 
were 131 rainy days, and that the storms invariably took place 
eiihtr in the afternoon or at night Further, that Pebruary 
uas the wellesl month ol the >ear and July the driest, 6 45 
inches l^eing registered for the former and i 56 inches for the 
latter It would also appear that the period of the heaviest 
rainfall is from November to May The total rainfall for I he 
SIX months in question was Jo 73 inches, the remaining six 
months being responsible for only 15 55 inches 

“ The rainfall at Entebbe, on the opjxisite side of the lake, 
was, *>0 far ,\s the records go, considerably heavier than at 
Ugowe The total fall between April and November 1900 was 
30 39 inches .it the former place, as against 20 59 inches .it the 
latter As regards the rise and fall of the water surface of the 


lake It IS possible to make a comparison, as registtrs have been 
supplied regularly from both sLalions. . 


which arrange themselves almost exclusively along the ferrite, 
formintr lines of dangerous weakness 

After annealing, the long lines of cleavage between the con- 
atituenls are broken up, large patches of laminated pcarlite and 
aliotrimurphic crystals of iron being formed At the same Lime, 
the dangerous lines of the attenuated sulphur alloy are deslroj ed, 
segregating into isolated patches All the above features are 
well indicated in the micrograph figured Steel castings often 
present mechanical discrepancies very difficult to explain, r 
elongations per cent and bending angles form measures of duc¬ 
tility which might be expected to be proportional to each other, 
but often such is not the case 

A remarkable feature of the results recorded is the fact that 
some of the castings built up of very large crystals have pre¬ 
sented great ductility, whilst castings with that minutely crystal- 
line structure usually supposed to give the best mechanical results 
have given unsatisfactory tests. 

Considering the fact that such castings were of identical 
chemical compioxition and had been subjected to similar thermal 
treatment, it 11 difficult 10 avoid the conclusion that the initial 
temperature of the steel on casting may exert a permanent 
mechanical influence, and that consequently the operation of 
annealing U not thoroughly eflective. 
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“The records, as far as they go, seem to prove that the lake 11 
always at ns lowest in October, 1 e at the end of the dry 
season, and at its highest in December or January They al^o 
show that the lake level has been steadily falling for the last 
three years, thus — 

Pon Alice PurtVicioim 
(Entebbe) 

ft in Ft in 

Lake levels on October i, 189S J 2 1 24 

,, ,, 1899 2 6} 22 

„ „ 1900 17. II 

“It IS possible that this fall in the levels may l>e, m some 
measure, due Co degradation of the bed of the river in the 
channel whence it issues from the lake , but it seems to be far 
more probable that it has been caused by a failure of the rain¬ 
fall over an immense area. All reports go to show, and all 
travellers who have visited these regions relate, that a severe 
drought has prevailed over a large jnrtion of Central Africa 
during the last two years This drought has extended as far 
north 01 the E^ptian Soudan 

“ Although It may seem likely that the Nile flood of 1901 will 
be a poor one if these figures are correct, it would be misleading 
to attempt to draw any dcfiiuie conclusions from them. The 
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register of the rainfall nnly dates from a very recent period, and 
consequently no comparison can be made with the fall of previous 
years Again, the available knowledge of the many factors, 
which together combine to produce the annual rise of the White 
Nile, IS at present extremely scanty 

“ Lastly, as has been already stated, the Albert Nyanza Lake 
must exercise a most important influence upon the volume of the 
river, but no attempt has as yet been made to collect information 
regarding it. It is most desirable that a regular register of its 
levels and its rainfall should he commenced and maintained as 
soon as possible ’* 

The Sudd in the Baht el Gebet —Major Peake's sudd cutting 
party removed, in all, fourteen blocks of sudd during 1900 
Some of these blocks were, in places, a mile in length and from 
15 to 20 feet in thickness The surface of the nver channel 
was completely closed, and the stream passed underneath the 
sudd with a high velocity Sir William Garstin remarks that a 
visit to the work changed many preconceived ideas as the nature 
of the obstruction Instead of the sudd being, as had been 
supposed, a tangle of weed floating on the water and descending 
a few feet below the surface, it proved, in most cases, to be a mass 
of decayed vegetation, papyrus roots and earth, much resembling 
peat in its consistency, and compressed into suchaohdity by the 
force of the current that men could walk over it everywhere, 
and even elephants could, in places, cross it without danger 
The most effectual method of removing it was found to be by 
cutting deep trenches on the surface, thus dividing it into 
rectangular blocks of some 10 feet square. These were hauled 
out, block by block, ^by means of chains and wire hawsers 
attached to the gun boats 

Two portions of the Bahr el Gebel still remain uncleared 
The one commences at 140 miles south of Lake No, and is some 
25 miles in length The other is some 52 milci further south and 
about three miles long In both instances the true channel of 
the river is blocked by sudd, and it now follows a false channel, 
in the former instance it passes through a senes of broad, shallow 
lakes 

Survey of the Catarait Region —Lord Cromer states that the 
construction of the Nile Reservoirs is now so far advanced that the 
time has arrived when further studies of the river may usefully be 
made, so that,should it eventually be found necessiry to still further 
augment the water supply of Egypt, the ref[UisUe information 
for the preparation of the nroject, or projects, shall be at the 
disposal of the Ministry of Public Works One of the first 
steps necessary to attain this end is to make an accurate survey 
of the Nile Valley where it passes through the cataract region 
South of Wady Haifa It may eventually be decided that a 
second reservoir is not the best means of supplementing the 
summer volume of the river, but that it will be more advisable 
lo obtain it by regulating the outlets of the tquatorial and 
Abyssinian Lakes, by opening up the iiahr el GLuel, nr some 
other large scheme, Until, however, a thorough knowledge of 
the river, as a whole, has been obtained, it would be premature 
and unadvisable to take any decision whatsoever The present 
work 15 a commencement in this direction, and even should 
the results obtained, as regards the construction of another 
dam, prove to be negative, the information thus acquired 
Will be invaluable to those charged with the control of the 
nver 

It 15 proposed, therefore, to survey llie cataract region, at the 
same time running lines of levels up the river valley A 
geological surveyor will accompany the parly It is calculated 
that three years’ work will he required to complete it as far 
south as the head of the third cataract 

Meteorologieai Department —1 he Observatory, situated in the 
Abbassieh quarter of Cairo, was greatly unproved during the 
course of last year ITie equipment of a first class meteoro 
logical observatory is now working there regularly The tune 
half at Port Said is dropped daily at noon by a current, working 
automaticAiy, which is sent from the Observatory Those at 
Cairo and Alexandria were to commence working early this 
year The time of the 30“ meridian east of Greenwich has been 
made civil time for the whole of Egypt, replacing the various 
local limes previously in use. 

Eight stations between Alexandria and Omclurman now take 
regular meteorological observations and send telegraphic 
weather reports to Cairo daily at S a m These arc printed and 
publish^ Arrangements have recently been made by which 
umilar'\elegraphic reports are daily exchanged at 8 a.m 
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between Alexandria, Malta, Bnndlu, Tneate and Athens, 
These telcmmi are posted for general information at the ports 
of Alexandria and Fort Said, 

The observations of all meteorological stations are printed and 
published monthly. The complete results of the wortc at the 
Central Observatory will be published shortly. The observe' 
tions registered in 1899, together with the mean values of the 
preceding thirty years, are already printed and ready for publi¬ 
cation. 

Besides Omdurman, where there is a complete set of instru 
ments, the stations of Rosaires, Fashoda, Wad Medam and 
Kauala now record rainy days and approximate fall. They 
have not yet been furnished with proper rain gauges It Is 
hoped that before long observing meteorological stations may 
be instituted at diflerent points on the Blue and White Miles 

Funds have been granted for transferring the Central Obser 
vatory to Helousn, fifteen miles south of Cairo The new 
building will be commenced this year A set of thermometers 
has been sent to the base camp at Meshra-er-Rek, in the 
Bahr el Ghazal Province, to be registered and observed there 
daily 

Geological Survey —The staff of the Geological Survey has 
been employed in compiling the results of the previous three 
years' field work Reports on the oases of Kharga, Dakhleh 
and Farafra are on the point of being published , five other 
reports are ready for printing. Good prioress has been made 
with the preparation of the maps, some of which will shortly 
be ready for publication, A geological museum Is in course of 
construction, and will probably be completed before the end of 
the year The expenditure on this building up to the end of last 
year was about £E 2700 

The Preservation of Ganm —Captain Stanley Flower, director 
of the Glzeh Zoological Gardens, is frequently asked questions 
as to the regulations existing for the preservation of game iii 
the Soudan The following statement from the report suppUes 
information upon these matters 

A system of licenses for non^native sportsmen has been intro 
duced. The licences ate of two kinds . one is issued at E 25 
and known as licence "A,” authorising the shooimg of every 
kind of game except a small class which is absolutely protected, 
the other issued at ^ L 5 and known as licence from 

which the rarer kinds of game are excluded In addition to the 
licence fee of E 25, the holder of a licence " A ” is required 
to pay a fee for each animal included in Class 2 which he may 
kill A higher charj^e is made for female animals, but no 
female animal of the kind included in Class 2 may be knowingly 
shot In the case of elephants the royalty upon ivory is also 
payable 

The Wild Animals Preservation Ordinance, 1900, also provided 
that natives might be requested to take out licences, but this 
provision only applies in districts where it is specially brought 
into force by a notice issued by the (lovernor General The 
terms of the licences are arranged by ihe licensing officer 
This part of the Act has been brought into force as regards 
Kassala, and licences have been granted to the Sheikhs of two 
or three tribes to kill or capture a limited number of the bigger 
kinds of game They pay nothing for their licence, but are le- 
qmred to inform the Mudir if they kill or capture any elephant, 
giraffe, buffalo or certain other kinds of game and to pay a fee 
varying from £ E I to E 8 , as there is usually a demand 
at Kassala for specimens of wild animals, it is thought that the 
nati\es will readily pay the fees. 

Several specimens of wild animals have been exported 
during the year, and there is also a certain traffic in skins and 
trophies. There was reason to fear that, unless the trade was 
controlled, it would lead to unnecessary destruction of the rarer 
sorts of animals The Wild Animals Preservation Ordinance, 
1901, which has been recently promulgated, places the export 
of wild animals and birds under Government control 

Section 2 prohibits (he export of wild animals and birds, or of 
their skins, fathers, horns and trophies in an unmanufactured 
condition other than elephants’ Lusks, rhinoceros horn and 
ostrich feathers, except under Government permit The pro¬ 
vision does not apply to animals or birds which are killed under 
a game licence 

The Governor-General is empowered to permit the export of 
aDimals and birds of which there is no reason to fear the de 
struction and Co impose a tax upon Che same Arran^ments 
have been made to estabbsh a special department of the Govern- 
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merit under ihe general superintendence of Captain Flower, the 
Director of the Gieeh Zoalogteal Gardens^ to deal with o^ueaiions 
relating to the wild animals and birds of the Soudan Licences 
to export live specimens will be issued by this Department at 
fees lo be determined later^ and Ihe Department will undertake 
the supply of specimens lo Zoological Gardens, Museums and 
others. 

ZooUgical Gardens —Specie attention has been paid to the 
fauna of the Nile Valley. There were in the Gardens in Octo¬ 
ber last 670 animals, representing 169 species, as compared 
with 47^nimals, of 132 species, at ihe corresponding date in 
1B98. The most important acquisitions have been a giraffe, 
presented by Lord Kitchener, and a white oryx, from Kordofan, 
presented by Sir Reginald Wingate. 

The staff of the Gardens was mainly employed during the 
year in rebuilding and repairing cages. An elephant-house has 
been built, and plans are being prepared for a new hon-house. 

Nile Fish Survey —The collecting of fish was, during the 
early part of the year, extended as far as Abu Hamed, and at 
present Mr Lout, the specialist selected by the authorities of 
the British Museum, is working on the White Nile A con¬ 
siderable number of plates, which will eventually be published, 
have been printed, and material from which others may be 
drawn has been obtained A severe loss was sustained last year 
m the death of Dr, John Anderson, F R S., whose knowledge ' 
and experience made his advice of ilie greatest value in carrying 
out a work which was taken in hand owing to his initiative 

Egyptology .—Under the very capable direction of M Mas- 
pero, a great improvement has recently taken place in the 
working of all branches of the Archsological Department. 
Notably, the appointment of two English inspectors-m chief has 
done much lo preserve the monuments, both m Lower and 
Upper Egypt, from further depredation and mutilation 

Work has been proceeding at Karnak It will be rerhem- 
bered that eleven columns in the Great Hall fell to the ground 
during the flood of 1S99 Five further columns appeared to be 
in some danger of falling Under the direction of MM Legrain 
and Ehrlich, these columns have now been dismantled ; others 
have been strengthened and repaired The d^^bris of the stones 
which had fallen has been removed, labelled and arranged in 
such a manner aa to render it possible, should it ever be decided 
to rebuild these columns, to replace each separate stone in the 
precise position which U formerly occupied 

Lord Cromer says he has been informed, on high technical 
authority, that, in spite of every precaution, the remaining por¬ 
tions of ihis splendid monument of antiquity will of necessity be 
exposed to considerable risk every year at the period when the 
subsoil water is falling. A very heavy expenditure of money 
would, without doubt, minimise this risk, but it is doubtful 
whether, under any conditions, it will be possible to obviate it 
completely 

The bases of the columns are of Insufficient strength ; the soil 
i*? unstable ;,each column supports an immense weight in Ihe 
shape of roofing-blocks ; and the whole structure has been 
erected without mortar and without bond of any sort 

The principal tombs at Thebes have been closed by gates 
The tomb of Amenophis II. has been so arranged that the Royal 
nuimmy remains in ntu, and can be seen by vis'tors M 
Maspero ii iiadymg a project for lighting these tombs by 
electricity, so as to obMale the destruction to the wall paintings 
caused by the candles used by visitors, 

Technnal Fdutatton —Tne only important technical school 
in Egypt is-that situated in the Boulac quarter of Cairo The 
School 0/ Agriculture is a very jiopular institution, and is render¬ 
ing good service to the country, but more institutions of this kind 
seem to be needed 

Lord Cromer refers particularly to the educational needs of 
Egypt, and suggests that attention should he given to technical 
education in all its branches He has discussed this subject 
with various authorities in Egypt, and finds a general disposition 
to do something towards the improvement and extension of 
technical instruction. Mr T. Currie, director of education in 
the Soudan and Principal of the Gordon College, has reported 
upon the subject, and extracts from his report are given by Lord 
Cromer, It is proposed to establish a Urge industrial school at 
Khartoum, to be worked in connection with the Government 
dockyards and workshops. It is also proposed to find house- 
room for, and supervise, the fallowing mstiiutions at Gordon 
College, BO far os that Can be possible {a) A general Soudan 
reference library; (^) an economic museum, to assist in the com- 
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mercial development of the country; (f) a meleornlogical 
station and a small observatory; (rf) a small analytical labora 
tory. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 

Miss E S Barclay has bequeathed to Bedford College the 
sum of 1000/ without conditions, 

Wa learn from Science that Pittsburg will probably soon 
have a great technical inslilution, especially adapted to Us needs 
and as complete in the industrial field of education as the 
Carnegie Institute of that city has become in art and esthetics. 
An advisory commillee appointed to determine the best plan and 
most suitable scope of the new institution has just presented its 
report to Mr. Cirnegve These expert advisers were Dr R H 
Thurston, Director of bibley College, Cornell University, Prof. 
J. B Johnson, Dean of the College of Engineering, University 
of Wisconsin, Prof Thomas Gray, of the Rose Polytechnic 
School, and Prof V. C Alderson, of the Armour Institute The 
iicheme proposed includes three different and distinct forms of 
school which may be combined as parts of one complete technical 
university If the whole scheme is accepted by Mr Carnegie, 
there will be, in the first place, a first-class technical college 
“This college,” says the committee, “should be made attractive to 
the greatest scholars in the fields of physical and chemical 
science. To obtain and hold such men they must be given 
ample opportunities for research. This college must be sup- 
ilied, therefore, not only with great experimental shops and 
aboratories for students’ use, but in all departments there 
should be 'splendidly equipped laboratories of investigation and 
rerarch, under the direction of ihe head of such department, 
and with a full corps of assistants for the carrying on of all lines 
of inveslipalion which are now parily or wholly unprovided for 
in America ” There will also be a Technical High School 10 
carry on work above ihat of the public grammar school, and 
day and evening classes for the benefit of those who are unable 
to lake advantage of the more complete courses in this school. 
Mr Carnegie has now to decide whether he will found a 
school for artisans, a technical high school or a technical college, 
or, if his ambition mounts so high, a true technical university 
including them all 

Av article by Mr J D C Kershaw in the July number of 
the Monthly Kttnew contains a few facts which should be of 
interest to all who are concerned with educational and national 
progress He points out that technical education as at present 
earned on in Inis country is chiefly instrumental in giving to 
great numbers of young people elementary insUucUon in every 
subject except the dead languages. In the opinion of practical 
men, this smattering of science and other subjects is of no value 
from an industrial point of view, and as a system for bringing 
the few who possew undoubted ability or genius lo the front u 
is costly and unnecessary In England the aim lias been to 
educate the rank and file of the workers, but the fjcrman aim 
IS to educate thoroughly all who are to occupy posts of authority 
m manufactures and industries Herein there is a great differ¬ 
ence, and many people are beginning to see that the German 
method is the best when industrial progress is taken as the 
criterion The reason lies in the ability lu appreciate new 
developinentB, or, as Mr Kershaw puls it, “a thorough 
scienlinc training enables the manufacturer to decide quickly 
upon the merits of the new processes or inventions, and he is 
not daunted by the fact that in Ibis newly chosen path of in¬ 
dustrial progress there is no ‘ practical experience ’ to guide his 
Steps. The German manufacturer has, therefore, been assisted 
by his own thorough technical training, and by that of his 
manager, engineer or chemist, in adapting himself more quickly 
than his English rival to new conditions of trade, or to the 
exigencies of new processes and new developments of industry." 
There is little hope of substantial improvement while our manu¬ 
facturers and commercial men, as a rule, have so little sympathy 
with scientific work. Their general al|iiude is reflected in ad¬ 
vertisements of this kind—“ Wanted, yonng man as Chemist 
at Tar and Vitriol Works in North of England ; willing to All 
up time at Bookkeeping " While trained chemists are con¬ 
sidered to be on about the same level as a clerk and inferior to 
a skilled operative, hoW can we expect to make advances similar 
to those wnich Germany and the united States are making? 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Microscopical Society, Tune! 19—Mr. Wilhftm 
Carrutherp, F,R S , president, in the chair —Mr T H Powell 
exhibited Coscinodiuus aitomphalus under a rewv l/40lh inch 
apochroiTiBtic oil immersion objective.—Mr. J. W Gordon read 
a paper entitled “ An CKamination of the Abbe diffraction theory 
of the microscope,” in which he stated that the above long- 
accepted explanation of the phenomena of high-power micro¬ 
scopic observation had Ijeen accepted on insufficient proof and 
would not bear the test of critical examination The Abbe 
theory claimed that pictures formed by the microscope of very 
minute objects were due to diffraction images originated by the 
oWet, and that when the oblique rays of light in which these 
dimaction images existed were excluded, no image of the object 
was imsBible This theory had been experimentally illustrated 
by Prof, Abbe by means of a grating on the stage of the micro¬ 
scope and a series of diaphragms behind the microscope object 
glass with slits to partially exclude oblique rays Mr Gordon 
showed that although in favourable circumstances diffraction 
effects were produced by fine objects on the siage of the micro¬ 
scope, these effects did not appreciably mnueiicc the formation 
of the image, lie also showed that the experimental results 
produced hy ihe above-mentioned diaphragms, which were 
adduced to prove the theory, were due to a diffraction effect 
produced by the diaphragms themselves and not by the grating 
on the stage of the microscope, the same results being ob¬ 
tained with an aerial image of a grating projected upon the 
at age by a lens in place of the actual grating He maintained 
that in the microscope, as in the telescope, it was necessary to 
eliminate diffraction effects as far as possible by making lenses 
of large aperture, and not, as in Abfe's theory, to include as 
many diffraction phenomena as possible Diagrams in illustra¬ 
tion of the paper were thrown upon the screen, and the various 
experiments referred to were exhibited under a number of 
microscopes In the discussion that followed, Prof. S P. 
Thompson agreed with Mr Gordon in rejecting the presentation 
of the Abbe theory given by Naegeli and Schwendener, but 
found himself at variance with Mr Gordon on almost every 
other point, and proceeded to discuss several conclusions arrived 
At in Ihe paper 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 15—M foviuu^ in the 
chair —Determination of three principal optical parameters of a 
crystal, in magnitude and direction, by the refraclomeler, by 
M A. Cornu. Though the iiieasureineni of the three principal 
indices of a crystal is relatively easy, the determination of the 
ihree principal directions involves calculations too intricate for 
ordinary work A geomeiriLal study of the total reflection at a 
crystalline surface hjis led the author to some analytical relations 
upon this application of the rerractometer, of unex^iecicd sim¬ 
plicity Numerous observations of crysiaU with an Abherefrac- 
lomcter have shown that the formula: developed are exact 
within the hmjts of error of the experimental results Large 
clinorhombic crystals of commercial tartaric acid have been used 
in the experiments to test the formuKv The demonstration of 
the formuKe and the numerical results are reserved for a future 
communication —On the morphology and position of flagellated 
parasites wiih undulating membrane, by MM, A I^veran 
and F. Mesnil, The characteristics of organisms of the two 
genera Trypanosoma and Trichomonas are described and 
compared, and the distinctive features are defined. The 
former genus comprises all the flagellated parasites which 
have been found in the blood of veriebralcs —Can poisoning 
be caused, through the skin and mucous membrane, in a 
medium which has been rendered irrespirable by sulphuretted 
liydrogenPby M A Chauveau Experiments wUh dogs have 
shown that, provided an inhaling apparatus is worn upon the 
head, no ill effects ehsue, even if the body of the animal is in 
arr^almosphere charged with sulphuretterl hydrogen so as to be 

E 3iBonous,—On the sugars from blood, by MM. R I..^pine and 
oulud In (he blood of dogs fed upon meat, or fasting, a sugar 
has been found analogous to saccharose, but diflering ^om it in 
soma proper ties.—On a new joint with variable angle, by M, G. 
.Koeniga,—On the extension of the Riemann method of inie- 
by M. J. Coulon —On the solution of equations of 
J^lastitiiy, in the case where the values of the unknowns at the 
■Rirait Art known, by MM. Eugene and F. Cosserat.—On 
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the movement of a pendulum in a resisting medium, by M- L 
P^dmbe —Qn the changes of phase produced in incident rays 
in the Neighbourhood of total reflection, but lower than the limit- 
ing angle, hy M. J Mac^ de Ltfpinay.—Measures of wave-length 
in the solar spectrum ; comparison with Rowland’s scale, by 
M. Perot and C Farry Thirty-three lines in the sohiT speclrum 
have been compared directly with the green light of cadmium, 
and the wave lengths have been plotted. llie obser^tiona 
suggest that Rowland's scale of wave-lengths is not perfect, 
and indicate where corrections might be made.—On the direction 
of magneiisaiion in beds of clay transformed into hard brick 
by layers of lava, by MM B Brunhes and P David. It is 
known that clay baked in a furnace acquires magnetisation in the 
direction of the terrestrial magnetic held at the time when it is 
transformed into the condition of brick. The authors have exam¬ 
ined some beds of hardened clay covered with lava near Clermont, 
in the Auvergne district, with the idea of finding the magnetic 
condition. It appears that in general the miwnetic condition 
of the beds is decidedly different from that of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the difference is taken to indicate the change which 
has occurred since the epoch when the clay was baked by the 
lava flow.—Thermal study of potassium hydrates, by M. de 
Forcrand. The observations indicate that in addition to the 
two compounds KOH and K 0 H + 2llj,O there are two other 
intermediate hydrates, viz KOH-l-o’5H30 and KOH + HjO 
—On some derived phenyl ether compounds, by M, P. Brenans 
The author describes some etber-oxides and ether salts of 
diiodophenol and tniodophenol —Action of pyridine bases on 
tetra-chloro-benzo-quinones, by M Henri Imbert —New re¬ 
actions with L butyrylacetylacetate of methyl, by M. A Haller 
—On pyromucic and isopyromucic acids, by M. Chavanne — 
Contribution to the study of ortho xylene bichlondej by M L 
Ferrand —Precauiions to be taken in the study of partheno¬ 
genesis in sea-urchins, by M C Viguier —Germination of ihe 
spores of Pencillium in humid air, by M P Lesage —Formation 
of layers of icc, in summer, in the volcanoes of Auvergne, by 
M 1* Glangeaud —Action of currents of high frequency and 
tension on urinary hccrclion, by MM. Denoy^s, Martes and 
Rouviere —Observations of a meteor at Floirac (Gironde) on 
]uly 5, by M E Esclangon —On the action of the electric 
current on microbes, by MM Apnstoli and Laquerri^re. 
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SPECULAtiVE BIOLOGY. 

Les Probilnus de la Vie. Essai dune interptr^tation 
scienhfique de phipumines viiaux. 1 ° Partie La 
Substance Vivante et la cytodiMse. By Dr. Ermanno 
Giglio-ToB, of the University of Tunn. Pp. viin-i86 
Thirty-three figures. (Turin ■ Chez Tauteur, Palais 
Carignano, 1900.) Price, 10 francs 

T a time when many, if not most, biologists are con- 
fessing that they find no helpful analogy between 
the operations of not-living matter and the adaptive and 
coordinating activities of the living organism, it is in¬ 
teresting to find one who maintains that vital phenomena 
are much simpler than they seem It is maintained in 
the book before us that we have invested with a veil of 
mystery what are really "the natural consequences of 
chemical, physical and mechanical phenomena.” This 
has been a frequently recurrent idea in the history of 
biology, but the author has worked it out in a theoretical 
system in which biomoleculcs and biomores, bioplasm 
and biomonads play a part supposed to be comparable to 
that of atoms and molecules and radicals in chemistry 
The fundamental facts of life with which Dr. Giglvo- 
Tos begins his materialistic reconstruction of biology 
are assimilation and reproduction. In assimilation, the 
organism adds to its own organisation at the CKpense of 
material different from itself, m reproduction, it gives 
rise to other units which are actually or potentially like 
Itself. These processes of growth and multiplication 
may seem simple in words, but whenever we pass to the 
things ihemseUes they impress us as marvellous, even m 
simple creatures like amceba or diatom, monad or 
microbe, coccidian or myxomycetc. And the impression 
of marvellous complexity, in spite of apparent simplicity, 
15 heightened whenever the organisms show, as they 
50 often do, some evidence of “behaviour” (whether it be 
chemotactic attraction and repulsion or adaptive and co¬ 
ordinated movements in search of food) But by dwelling 
on this “behaviour,” which seemed to us of the very 
essence of life, we have become blind—so this book sug¬ 
gests—to the real simplicity of the assimilative and re¬ 
productive processes, which are “ truly and exclusively 
chemical.” To prove this last statement directly is not 
at present possible, for we do not know the chemical 
composition of living matter, but what the author pro¬ 
poses isXhe legitimate and practicable test—Are the inter- 
pretativeTormulfC of the chemist sufficient for a simpler 
re-descnption of vital phenomena? His answer is an 
emphatic affirmative. To be convinced, we are invited 
to make a simple experiment, in regard to which a 
chemist's opinion would be of much interest We are 
told to “ feed ” two molecules of acetic acid with perchlonde 
of phosphorus ; and the resulting chloride of acetyl with 
zinc-ethyl; we are asked to subject the resulting rncthyl- 
ethyl-ketone to oxidation , and the result is that from 
two molecules of acetic acid we get four 

“ May we not that tht two molecules of acetic acid 
have assimilated' and feproduced ? . . . Reproduction 
13 the fission of a living moLpcule (‘ biomoleculewhich, 
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after a senes of assimilatory reactions, divides into other 
molecules of the original constituiion ” 

We do not ourselves find any cogent evidence to 
show that a living molecule or biomolecule exists, or that 
it IS needed as a theoretical postulate in biological inter¬ 
pretation ; it seems to us highly probable that living 
matter is a complex mixture (organisation or synthesis) 
of organic substances whose virtue is in their inter¬ 
relations , we do not see in the acetic acid story more 
than an analogy of very doubtful suggeativeness. But we 
must let the author tell his own tale. He devotes his 
second chapter to mapping out the possible developmental 
cycles of the imaginary biomolecule. Through phases of 
assimilation, followed by rearrangement of atoms, the 
biomolecule matures and multiplies, and there are three 
possible schemes ' of (I) autogenetic, fll.) homogenetic 
and (III) heterogenetic development — 

(I ) rt becomes by then c d . m, which divides 

into aha 

(II ) b* , . , / , d . , . = + (and 

/ may ihereafter give rise toa' + a') 

(III ) . r r" . d . + 

(of which l", called genetic, may regenerate a", while r", called 
somatic, cannot) 

The third chapter, dealing with the physiology of Ibfc 
biomolecule, discusses at some length the proposition 
that “ respiration is not a process of cdmbustion bui of 
oxidation,” and that the formation of CO3 is an indirect 
lesult, compilable to what occurs when acetic acid acts 
on isocyanate of ethyl. The author is under a misappre¬ 
hension when he says that “ respiration is generally 
regarded to-day as a simple combustion . . an inter¬ 
pretation accepted by almost all biologists,” Although 
we cannot explain how the oxygen, as Pflugcr said, helps 
to wind up the vital clock, although we cannot as yet trace 
the oxygen through its sojourn in the tissues, we have 
left the false simplicity of the crude combustion theory 
far behind. In the pages of the book devoted to this 
subject, and in those dealing with the fornlation of starch 
in vegetable cells, the author argues against positions 
long since abandoned, and makes no new contribptibn to 
the problems 

The fourth chapter introduces us to “ the biomore,” an 
□Id acquaintance with a fresh alias, the visible living 
particle It is, of course, formed of biomoleculcs, prob¬ 
ably different from one another and juxtaposed like the 
inorganic molecules in double salts The life of the 
biomoie is not dependent on its constitution , it lives 
because it is formed of molecules themselves alive. 
Nevertheless, the accomplishment of vital functions is 
facilitated by the juxtaposition of the biomoleculcs, and 
by the increase in their instability which thus results. 
The arrangement of the biomolecales in the biomore 
depending on their chemical constitution, there is in the 
biomore, during assimilation, a continual displacement of 
biomolecutes by reason of their chemical changes. 
Physiologically considered, “ the bfoinore is a veritable 
mutual symbiosis of biomolecules ” Had Chei^ anthpr 
developed the fruitful idea of “ symbiosis,*’ he mi^hthav^ 
been led to the conception ofpr6toplasm ” (-Bbioflasm) 
as an organisation of substances not in themtelvea 
living, but in virtue of their interrelations giving ri^e t« 
the phenomena of life. 

P 
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The next chapter deals with bioplasm and the 
biomonad—to wit, protoplasm and the cell—another in¬ 
stance of the craze for rechnatening Perhaps a micro¬ 
coccus or some similar microbe is composed of but one 
biomore, but such simplicity is rare. Most unicellular 
organisms consist of diverse biomorea living symbioti- 
cally in an interbiomonc fluid (water, nutritive substances 
in solution and products of secretion) The author 
explains that bioplasm includes nucleoplasm as well as 
cytoplasm, and that it excludes the metaplasm , it ii 
Huxley’s protoplasm, in fact The biomonad is a living 
unity, a symbiotic system of biomores, characterised by 
the chemical nature of the biomores which form the 
nucleus ; it is a cell, m fact But while the author em¬ 
phasises the fact of symbiosis, he does not, as we have 
said, really appreciate the idea that vitality is an expres¬ 
sion of the interrelations of diverse complex substances 
associated in .1 particular organisation or synthesis 

The faculty of living resides in the biomolecules them¬ 
selves, The biomores are living because they are com¬ 
posed of biomolecules The bioplasm is living because 
It IS composed of biomores The cell is living because it 
consists of bioplasm The phenomena of life and 

their possibility are based on the properties of carbon 
compounds , The essential characteristic of life, re¬ 
production, IS fundamentally a phenomenon of molecular 
fission into two or more equal molecules ’’ 

Thus assertion follows assertion, all, to our thinking, 
“ in the air.” 

The author’s interpretation of cell-division, which is 
the subject of the three final chapters of this volume, may 
be inferred from what has been already noticed in regard 
to the process by which four molecules of acetic acid may 
be produced from two. Assimilation is the indrspen- 
sable, though not always sufficient, cause of the division ; 
It leads to an orientation of atoms which makes a division 
of the biomolecule imperative , the division of the 
biomolecules provokes the division of the biomore, and 
the division of the biomores provokes the division of the 
biomonad How this speculation in any way interprets 
the actual processes of cell-division we entirely fail to 
see , but we are not surprised to find the author insisting 
that the phenomenon of division is independent of the 
nature of the division-figures The figures cannot be 
chemically interpreted, so they do not count for much. 
They are dependent on the initial disposition of the 
biomores m the biomonad. 

Assimilation leads to doubling of biomolecules, and 
this to doubling of biomores , the doubling expresses 
Itself as cell-division, because of the particular orientation 
of the component biomores, which in turn is due to their 
reciprocal attractions If this be granted, it is possible 
to deduce a number of “ rational laws of cell-division,"' 
which may be verified by observation. The author deduces 
no fewer than twenty-eight laws, but many of them read 
more like assertions, while others are certainly not deduc¬ 
tions, but statements of observed fact. We must content 
ourselves with referring to the first three The first law 
IS that ihe.'Iiving parts of the cell have all the same 
importance in cell-division , the biomores enjoy perfect 
equality ; this is a natural consequence of the previous 
interpretation,” and, like it, is all in the air 

The second law is “that the divisions of the diverse 
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parts of the cell are independent of one another/' and the 
third “that the direction of the di\^sion of the nucleus is 
determined by the direction of the division of the cyto¬ 
plasm.” This may seem to the matter-of-fact a con¬ 
tradiction, but the author maintains “that between the 
cellular body and the nucleus there is at once a complete 
independence and a close dependence.’' This is too 
subtle for our understanding. 

Recognising that the phenomena of cell-division, 
which he has interpreted as “purely and exclusively 
merhanica],” were somewhat “ideal'' (“sont naturelle- 
ment quelque peu iddaux”), the author proceeds ,to 
discuss the modifications which the ideal scheme suffers 
in real life. Perhaps this may proveto be the most useful 
part of the book, for the author proposes a series of 
thirteen problems dealing with the influence of the 
position of the central corpuscles, of gravity, of 
mechanical obstacles, of pressure, of the cell-membrane, 
of adjacent cells, and so on (pp. 184-285). We do not 
propose to discuss these problems, for an appreciation of 
the author's mode of treatment is quite impossible to 
those who find themselves compelled to reject his 
premises. But let us state his general conclusions, 

The property of dividing, which characterises living 
matter, is not due to a special force. It is a consequence 
of the constitution of living matter and of assimilation, 
which doubles the number of the parts of the system and 
may thus lead to the formation of two systems. The 
force which unites the parts of living substance m a 
system is the same as that which unites the parts of 
dead matter This force is sufficient to explain the 
phenomena of division The figures which characterise 
cell-division are the structural results of the constitution 
of living matter, and have no importance in the phen¬ 
omenon, which IS purely and exclusively mechanical 
As to the direction of the division, it is partly determined 
by the position of the central corpuscles, but almost 
wholly by environmental influences in the widest sense 
Let us sum up our impression of this ambitious book. 
The author abstracts from his consideration of the living 
organism its most characteristic features of adaptive and 
coordinated behaviour, and thus gives a false simplicity 
to the whole problem. He invents a theoretical system 
of biomolecules, biomores, bioplasm and biomonads, 
vhich depends on the postulate that there are biomole- 
cules—a gratuitous assumption, since it is quite as likely 
that matter exhibiting vital phenomena owes us virtue 
to the interrelations of a peculiar organisation or syn¬ 
thesis of not-living molecules From the doubling of a 
chemical molecule (of acetic acid) he passes, with an 
entirely inadequate discussion of the magnitude of the 
step, to the structural division of a cell In spite of his 
hypothetical diagrams, his mathematical formulae and his 
twenty-eight so-called laws of cell-division, he leaves the 
problem all unsolved. The use of a hypothetical system 
13 to furnish convenient modes of re-statement in simpler 
terms, but we cannot find that the system of Dr Giglio- 
Tos makes the division of the amoeba under our micro¬ 
scope any more interpretable than it was before. The 
author is continually combating the assumption of 
“special forces”—and here we are at one with him— 
but the neo-vitalists do not believe in vital force. They 
content themselves with disbelieving that the behaviour 
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of a Ifiving' or^aofsm is as yet interpretable in terms of 
the formulae used by the chemist and the physicisr. And 
we find nothing' in this volume to shake this disbelief 
^ J A. T 


A PHILOSOPHER ON EVOLUTION. 

The Umiis of Evoluiton By Prof. Howison. Pp 
XXVII + 380. (New York . The Macmillan Company , 
London . Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1901 ) Price 
^s. 6d. net. 

HE mam argument of the book is clearly summarised 
in the preface Nothing has any real existence 
except mind. There are a number of coexistent minds 
All else IS but the items of their experience, which they 
arrange in order for themselves. God is the fulfilled 
type of every mind," an ideal to which it is trying to 
assimilate itself These minds are citizens of an eteinal 
republic They have had no origin in time They have 
not been created in the sense in which the word is 
ordinarily understood. They are free “nothing but 
their own light and conviction determines their action 
towards each other and towards God ” This freedom is 
made possible by the substitution of a final for an 
efficient cause “ Real creation means such an eternal 
dependence of other souls upon God that the non¬ 
existence of God would involve the non-existence of all 
souls " Evolution is the “ movement of things change¬ 
able towards the goal of a common ideal," and spirits 
can neither be the product of evolution nor in any way 
subject to evolution," which can only reign in “ the 
incomplete and tentative world of experience " 

The first and last essays elaborate the theory, insisting 
always on the freedom of the will It is in order to 
prove that the will is free that our author has established 
his republic of independent minds. If the mind of an 
individual man is merely part of the force that permeates 
the whole universe, it can have no freedom. Pantheism, 
therefore, must be rejected. Creation, too, in the old 
sense must be given up ; if created, the mind can have 
no independence Hence the assumption that it has 
had no beginning and will have no end. Thus war 15 
declared against the monistic philosophy, according to 
which body and mind are but dififerent aspects of what is 
divisible only in thought, and the mind, therefore, as 
perishable as the body. 

Prof Howison fears that philosophy is tending towards 
determinism, and this tendency he considers fraught 
with tile gravest danger No doubt if a man puts his 
determinism into practice, and, when called upon to act, 
feels that he is a mere automaton set in motion by 
influences from without, he is not one who can fill any 
post where energy and determination are required We 
must imagine that our w'lLls are free or we are helpless 
Whether we are really free is unimportant The belief 
IS strong in almost every man, at any rate m almost 
every European. Most men are content to leave the 
matter undiscussed, holding that they have a real freedom, 
however inexplicable and even unthinkable it may be 
But Prof. Howison tries to find a philosophic explanation 
for the belief, and, interesting as his book is, we cannot 
think that he has been successful 
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Let us first consider his “ republic of minds." They 
exist in a world the existence of which is “ incomplete 
and tentative." Nothing but mind is really existent. 
We start, then, each of us with our own mind. And how 
do we become cognisant of the existence of other minds ? 
This can only be through our bodily senses Yet our 
bodies are not things really existent. Moreover, we 
cannot touch, see or hear other men's minds ; we only 
infer their existence from their looking out upon us 
through their bodily eyes or speaking to us with their 
bodily vocal organs Thus the existence of a real world 
of minds is accepted on the evidence that is obtained for 
us by mere phenomena. Next as to the free will that 
Prof Howison has to offer us If he reduced the whole 
universe to unreality except each man’s own ego^ then the 
mind would move /;/ vatuo^ not tyrannised over by any 
external influences. As he himself puts it, the condition 
of freedom for man is that “ the world shall be a world of 
phenomena —stales of his own conscious being, organised 
by his spontaneous conscious life—and not a world of 
‘ things in themselves.'" But he does not make other 
minds mere phenomena 

Any individual mind must, theiefore, be influenced 
from Without by the other citizens of the republic of minds 
No doubt e^en under these conditions there may be 
auto noniy the mind may decide in accordance with tts 
own chatacier \^hich influence from without it will allow 
to prevail with it. The existence of other minds need 
not destroy autonomy in this sense But free will, such 
as this, IS quite consistent with the monism which Prof 
Howison condemns It is not the freedom in which the 
ordinary healthy man has at least a practical belief He 
has the feeling that he can transcend his own nature, 
conquer his weaknesses and bad tendencies and develop 
other and better tendencies It may be impossible to 
explain how he can have such a power. Certainly this 
book leaves us dependent on our instinctive feeling of 
freedom 

Next as to our authoi-'s view of evolution. Evolution, 
he insists, cannot explain the origin of life or the origin 
of mind But no clear headed evolutionist holds that 
evolution can originate We must assume an underlying 
force which, through evolution, is variously manipulated 
and concentrated As to the ultimate origin of the 
underlying force, evolution has nothing to say This 
much we may concede. But Prof Howison assumes 
that, not only mind, but the individual mind has existed 
from eternity, and in this he is unreasonable The 
development of certain bodilv organs proceeds paripasiU 
with the development of mental power We can trace 
the gradual evolution of nerve till it culminates in the 
human brain We are bound to assume, then, that a 
particular mind is the product of e\olution , like the bedy, 
It has been elaborated out of something that prececed 
evolution This question is not fairly faced by Prof. 
Howison. In a footnote (p 10} he allow's that we can 
trace the upward steps of intellectual development, and 
there he leaves the matter, assuming as the basis of his 
dualistic philosophy that the mtnd of each individual has 
existed from eternity and has, apparently, been mseited 
extranaturally m the body 

Some of the contradictions involved in his system our 
author sees and attempts to remove If each ^individual 
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mind has an independent existence from eternity, mono¬ 
theism seems 10 disappear. On the other hand, if mono¬ 
theism is insisted on, what becomes of the free-willing, 
independent minds, the citi/ens of the republic of minds ? 
We are expected somehow to accept what look like con¬ 
tradictory propositions simultaneously Again, all minds 
are different from one another and yet all are straining 
towards the same ideal Here is a sentence that aims 
at explaining this ■— 

" In hne, its self-definition {i.e, the self-definition of 
each spirit) is at the same stroke in terms of its own 
peculiarity, its own inerasable and unrepeatable particu¬ 
larity^ and of the supplemental individualities of a whole 
world of others—like it m this possession of indestruct¬ 
ible difference, but also like it in self-supplementation 
by all the rest: and thus u intrinsically has univei sality " 
(P- 3 S 3 )' 

We have left little space for the discussion of the essays 
that deal less directly with the main argument One of 
them gives an interesting account of later German philo¬ 
sophy, another deals with the “ art-principle in poetry ” 
The essay on the “ Right relation of reason to religion 
is certainly the best. Everywhere m the book, but most 
of all in the last-mentioned essay, we feel that the author 
IS a man who hates any notion that is in itself or in its 
implications degrading to human nature In religion he 
boldly rejects authority and bases it on reason, defined as 
the mind's own insight, as its true source. 

There is much in the book that it is good to read. The 
author hates pessimism , most of all he hates determinism 
as a belief that unnerves the character and robs human 
life of what is best in it. But he has found no philosophic 
basis for his views. In fact, we have in this book an in¬ 
stance of what IS not uncommon a man's opinion is 
often of far greater value than all the reasons he is able 
to give for it. 


COAL MINING 

A Text-Book of Coal-Mining, By Herbert W Hughes 
4th edition. Pp 513: 670 figures, (London Griffin 
and Co, Ltd,, 1901 ) Price 24J, net 

R. HUGHES and his publishers may fairly be con¬ 
gratulated on the success of a text-book which 
requires a new edition about once in every three years, 
and this, too, in spite of its high price, which is beyond 
the means of the average student The new edition 
contains ninety more pages and 1S4 more illustrations 
than the first. 

It can hardly be expected that a large treatise of this 
description should be free from some minor errors , but 
when these are decidedly numerous, one cannot help 
feeling that there is want of care on the part of the 
author. Mr Hughes seems to think (p. 3) that reversed 
faults are rare; surely he can never have carefully 
looked at the sections of some of the Continental coal¬ 
fields On p 4, while speaking of the Carboniferous 
system in Scotland, he appears to be ignorant of the coal 
in the Calciferous Sandstone below the Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

The chapter on boring is weak ; it may be said with 
a good show of truth that the colliery engineer nowadays 
frequently entrusts the work of boring to a contractor; 
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but this IS an argument for omitting the chapter alto¬ 
gether,* rather than for treating the subject in a alovenly 
fashion. There is no figure of a derrick of any kind. On 
p 22 it IS stated that the American boring tool is rotated 
by hand ; this was done formerly, nowadays turning by 
hand has been given up The rotatory and percussive 
systems of boring are mixed up in a manner puzzling 
to the student, for the description of the diamond drill 
says . “ This method differs from the others in the fact 
that the tool receives a rotary instead of a percussive 
motion'* , and yet Just above, on the very same page, 
Mr Hughes has been describing Davis’s calyx drill, 
which works by rotation 

Timbering is not treated so fully as one v/ould 
like, and we scarcely think that Haselmann would be 
content to hear his process of preserving timber spoken 
of as similar to the Aitken process. 

An author should be consistent. In speaking of the 
transmission of power (p. 46), it is said that the choice is 
limited to compressed air and electricity, and yet a little 
further on we have a description of Brandt’s drill, which 
is driven by water. 

Mr Hughes is wrong m supposing that the “straw'* 
cannot be employed for igniting charges of explosives 
other than gunpowder He is a little behind the times 
with regard to water injection while boring, as he makes 
no mention of Hornet’s system, which is an unquestion¬ 
able improvement upon the method tried at Blanzy in 
1889, and not 1899 

Granted that some knowledge of electricity on the part 
of the mining engineer is nowadays desirable, if not im¬ 
perative^ IS It not better that he should obtain the rudi¬ 
ments of that knowledge first-hand from an electrician 
rather than second-hand from a miner ^ Why should 
the writer of a mining text-book think it his business to 
explain the electrical units? Mr Hughes evidently ex¬ 
pects the student to learn elsewhere what is meant by 
such terms as “ limestone,” “sandstone,” “horse-power,” 
“symbol,” “molecular weight”; why then does he go out 
of his way in the case of electricity, upon which subject 
there is ample published information ^ As a consequence, 
we find the mistake of defining the ampere as “ the 
quantity per minute ” 

In the same way, it would be better to leave the ques¬ 
tion of generation of power to an expert. Steam-boilers 
are mentioned in a somewhat cursory fashion, and all 
other modes of generating power ignored One of the 
statutory fittings to the boiler, viz the safety valve, is 
described, but the other two, the water gauge and the 
steam pressure gauge, are not noticed, 

On page 432, Mr. Hughes revives the old question 
whether the introduction of safety lamps will not produce 
an increase in the number of deaths from falls of roof and 
side. Statistics have shown that this fear is ungrounded, 
and It 15 a pity to throw doubts upon the subject. 

While calling attention to the existence of very numer¬ 
ous minor defects, one cannot be blind to the useful 
work which Mr. Hughes has done in compiling what is 
unquestionably the best text-book on coal-min mg in the 
English language, and for keeping it up to date. For 
this he well deserves the thanks of students and mining 
engineers. Plate IL, reproduced from Mr. Hughes’own 
photographs, is excellent. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Human Nature Club, By £. L. Thorndike. Pp 
viii + 235. (London, Longmans, 1901.) 

Psychology of Reasoning By Alfred Binet. Pp 188 
No. 47 of the Religion of Science Library.’* (London 
Kegan Paul, 1901.) 

Mr. Thorndike, already favourably known by his 
ingenious experimental studies of animal intelligence, 
has achieved a very fair measure of success in the bold 
attempt to compose an easy introduction to psychology in 
dialogue form. His little work is bn^ht and interesting, 
and should be found an excellent introduction to the 
genetic study of mental processes. In particular, it is 
well adapted to be taken up as a hrst course preliminary 
to the study of Prof James’ great ** Principles of 
Psychology.” In some respects Mr. Thorndike, perhaps, 
defers too much to the authority of his eminent country¬ 
man When his book reaches a second edition he might 
do well to add to the chapter in which Prof James' 
well known theory of the emotions is expounded some 
indication of the grave difficulties which beset the theory, 
and the daws of the reasoning by which it is supported 
Perhaps, too, he will see reason to modify the passage in 
which he repeats certain weak metaphysical arguments 
of the professor m favour of the immortality of the soul 
Mi. Thorndike’s one really weak point is his style 
Dialogue, to be successful, should never be a direct 
imitation of actual speech, still less of a type of speech 
like that of Mr Thorndike’s characters, which is at once 
undignified, ungraceful, and occasionally gravely in¬ 
accurate, as, eji.f when the brain is spoken of as “just a 
Mot’ of nerve-cells," an expression as unfortunate as it 
IS inelegant 

The translation of M Binet’s interesting little work, 
which appears identical with one issued by the same 
publishers in 1899, is still valuable as a repertory of 
Intel esting experimental facts as to the pathology of 
the perceptive and leasoning processes It should, how¬ 
ever, be clearly understood that the general psychological 
basis adopted by the author consists of doctrines which 
are now largely antiquated. The doctrine that “ideas” 
are “ revived sensations," and that perception and 
reasoning are founded upon “ association," may now be 
regarded as practically dead, while the part played in 
mental life by " fusion ” needs to be slated with more 
accuracy than is shown by M. Hinet And the whole 
attempt to stale the relation between the subject and 
predicate of a judgment, or the premisses and conclusion 
of an inference in terms of association, seems to rest 
upon the common but disastious confusion of psychology 
—the study of mental processes—with logic, the study of 
the laws of evidence. A E. T 

Outlines of Physiography. An Tntroduftton to the Study 
oj the Earth By A. J. Herbertson, Pli.D. Pp viii + 312 
(London ' Edwin Arnold, 1901.) Puce 43* td 

Were it not for the statement at the head of Chapter 
XXVI, we should not have imagined that this book was 
intended for the use of students preparing for the South 
Kensington examination, the ground covered being what 
is generally regarded as elementary physical geography 
The experimental portions of the syllabus, dealing with 
the physical and chemical properties of matter, are 
entirely omitted, while other subjects are introduced 
Nevertheless, the table of contents indicates a carefully 
considered classihcatioD of the various points to be dealt 
with, which might have formed the basis of a very proBi- 
able course of reading. The subsequent treatment, how¬ 
ever, IS generally so tetchy that the result will probably 
be the communication of a number of facts to the reader 
rather than the enlargement of his powers of observation. 
A certain amount of carelessness is noticeable in the part 
which discusses the relation of the earth to the other 
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heavenly bodies, Thus, in Fig. 12, the sun's meridian 
altitude on March 31 is marked 45”, although there is no 
reference to the latitude of the place of observation ; on 
p. 31 It IS stated that eclipses only occur when the planes 
of the orbits of the earth and moon coincide ; and on 
p 34 the obliquity of the ecliptic is not included tn the 
causes affecting the equation of time. The author is 
much happier in his descriptions of the physical features 
of the earth and of the causes which mould them, and 
some of the chapters in this part provide an interesting 
introduction to various branches of earth-knowledge 

The illustrations are both numerous and good, but the 
frequent absence of direct references in the text consider¬ 
ably reduces the value of many of them 

Bird Watching By Edmund Selous, Pp 337. The 

Haddon Hall Library (London : J M Dent and Co., 

1901 ) Price 7j hd, 

Mr .SELOUh may fairly be called a pioneei The habits 
of some few wild animals, such as bees and ants, which 
can be obseived without much^difficulty, have been care¬ 
fully studied , but, except in rare and isolated instances, 
wild birds have never been made the object of prolonged 
and patient watching Since the days of White, Nau- 
inann and Montagu, the energies of ornithologists have 
been devoted rather to pioblenis of classification and 
distribution than to the ‘‘life and conversation” of the 
birds, and though books by field-naturalists (real and 
so-called) have been legion, few of them have thrown 
much light upon problems of animal life and intelligence 
Cuiiosiiies of bird-life are constanlly reported, but the 
eveiy-d.iy habits of common birds have not been patiently 
and persistently studied This work has now been begun 
by Mr Selous with admirable accuiacy and self-restraint, 
and his book should have a most wholesome effect on 
our using generation of oinithologists, who need to 
lealise that there is a vast field of work still left for them 
m this country, and that it is not necessary for them to 
travel long distances in order to make themselves useful 
or famous 

It is, of course, no easy matter to watch carefully such 
nervous and lestless creatures as birds , a real obsciver 
must have both leisure and patience, and must be duly 
qualified, or train himself to become so, in many other 
ways Readeis of the Zoologist are well aware that Mr 
Selous has the necessaiy qualifications 111 a high degree, 
and can have no doubt as to his absolute tiusiwouhiness , 
and this is eveiything in a book which is sure to be used 
by biologists as material for speculation He has made 
his notes, for the most part, on the spot, as he watched , 
where he writes fiom recollection he is careful to tell us 
so, and even there we feel that the image left on his mind 
IS clear and stiong, just because he sees everything while 
watching with such an intensity of interest. The notes 
taken on the spot are often printed tn extensOy as they 
were also m the Zoologist^ and constitute’ the most valu¬ 
able part of the book, and it may be hoped that all the 
notes of this kind that he has made may be carefully 
preserved, whether published or not. But Mr Selous 
not unfrequenlly makes suggestions by way of explain¬ 
ing the phenomena he has observed, and these are always 
useful and interesling , they are put out tentatively, 
and the book affords abundant evidence that he does not 
allow himself to jump at conclusions. 

Without anticipating the pleasure or profit which 
ornithologists and others are sure to gain from the book, 
it ma^ be said here that Mr Selous has watched birds 
courting, dancing, nest-building, feeding, docking, climb¬ 
ing, singing \ and that the range of his studies extends 
from large birds such as the great skua, the great 
plover and the cormorants, to the sparrows, chaffinches 
and blackbirds of our gardens and rickyards. There is 
a good index, which greatly increases the working value 
of the volume 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Th$ Editor doos not hold himself resdomibU for opinions m- 
prossid bp his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond vith the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intendedfor this or any other part of NatURV. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications,] 

Hiitory aa a Science 

There have lately appeared in Nai uRE suggestive summanea 
of addresses by Sir Ji Roscae, Dr D J HiH and Prof 
Ramsay on, respectively, " The Work of the London Univer* 
iity, "The Extension of Knowledge” and "The Functions of 
a University," together with various other papers of an educa¬ 
tional character And to these 1 would beg permission to add 
some remarks on the importance of the recognition and endow¬ 
ment, in this country also, of history as a science Three things 
are retjuired to malce of a body of knowledge a science 
(1) venhabdity of statements , (2) sufficient length and breadth 
of survey to make possible the discovery of laws, or verifiable 
generalisations; and (3) the actual disco\ery, or an approximation 
to the discovery, of one or more laws of the facts constituting the 
body of knowledge considered. But history, as it is commonly 
slumed and taught in British Universities, emhrices such brief 
periods that it can, at best, be characterised only by the most 
elementary of these three requirements In geology we have 
had a science of earth's history since the discovery of the 
law of the succession of strata In anthropology we have 
not, as yet, a science of man’s history, seeing that the law 
of the succession of civilisations has not )et been discovered, 
or has not, at least, yet been adequately verified The first 
object, however, of this letter is briedy to point out that, 
ihough the science of man’s history would be the most complex 
of the sciencei of evolution, yet the iinmtn'iely varied results 
of the researches of the last half, and jiarticularly of the last 
quarter, of the nineteenth century do bring within the scope 
of reasonable aims the discovery and venhcation of general 
laws of history, with all the incalculable consequences which 
would therefrom follow in the power given to interpret the 
past, to guide the present and to forecast the future And the 
further object of this letter is to urge that, endowed as the study 
of history as a science is in all the grea er Universities, both 
of Europe and of America, it should at length be adequately 
endowed also in British Universiiies, and more especially in 
those of Scotland, now so munificently endowed, and whose sons, 
since Adam Smith, in his " Wealth of Nations,” David Ilume, 
in his "Natural History of Religion, ’ and John Millar, in his 
"Origin of Ranks," have been among the foremost workers 
and cTiscuverers in this Sucntia Scicntiariun 

But theories of history have also their history And we may 
better appreciate the argument for the endowment, at length, of 
chairs of general history—of history studied with such generality 
as to make possible the discovery of laws, or, in a word, of 
history as a science—if we cast a glance on the history of general 
studies of hislory during the last century and a half W’e shall 
find It clearly divisible into three periods, on the third of which 
we are now entering In all these periods, indeed, two great 
directions, or ralher two great methods of historical research, 
may be noted—the one synthetic and iipcculative, the other 
analytic and inductive. But of the former character was more 
distinctively the method of the first period, of the latter 
character the mcthorl of the second period, and again, but with 
incomparably more justification, considering the enormous 
wealth of facts accumulated in the second period, the third 
period promises to be, while distinctively synthetic, verifiable in 
Its syntheses 

The first penod may be dated from Turgot’s second discourse 
at the Sorbonne, " Sur les Progres successifa de I’Esprit 
Humain” (1750), and especially from Hume's " Dialogues on 
Natural Religion,” written about the same time, and hia later- 
wntten " Natural History of Religion ” (1757) This synthetic 
and speculative era Culminated in the philosophies of Hegel 
and of Comte—for Comte’s philosophy is entitled to be 
called "positive" rather because of its speculative d«.»gmati8in 
than of Its inductive verffiability And around these giants of 
the forest there grew up such a luxuriance of minor " philoso 
phies of history ’ as produced a reaction against all general 
views of history—a reaction from which we, in Great Britain, 
have unfortunately been the latest to recover. 

But amoiig Hume's contemporaries and fnends were two 
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masters of the other mode of historical research—the analytic and 
inductlve—Adam Smith and John Millar. From their lime to 
ouTB the drud^ng brother has conducted his researches side by 
side With the high-fl^ng brother, each too apt to sneer at the 
other, though ine function of each was inaispenaable for the 
success of the great quest consciously or unoonsclouily common 
to both. To the aid of inductive rather than of speculative 
historical research came, after 18591 the "Origin of Species” 
year—the immense development of the general theory of evolu¬ 
tion which added to the theory of kosmoloncal evolution sug 
gested by Kant and Laplace the theory of biological evolution 
elaborate by Darwin and Wallace Simultaneously with the de¬ 
velopment of this more complex theory of evolution, the re¬ 
searches into man’s psychical as well as physical history have had 
the most fruitful results And these are now being more and 
more clearly seen to be contnbulians to a theory of anthropo 
logical evolution which will transform unveriHable, or but 
partially verifiable, "philosophies of history” into a science of 
histor), conceived at length as the most complex of the verifiable 
evolutional sciences 

The chief, perhaps, of the contiibuiions to such a science of 
history maybe thus briefly summarised (i) The ethnological 
discoveries, which have resulted in a theory of the origins ol 
civilisation in a conflict of higher and lower races (a) The 
folklorist discoveries, generalised in a theory of primitive con¬ 
ceptions of nature as conceptions of its solidarity through the 
interaction and limitless transformation of its parts. (3) The 
logical and psychological discoveries, which have verified the 
" Secret of Ilcgel ’ or the theory of the process of thought, 
both individual and historical, as an advance through differentia¬ 
tion to a higher integration (4) The physical discoveries 
generalised in the principle of the conservation of energy, 
and hence in a theory of scientific conceptions of nature 
as still, even as primitively, conceptions of its solidarity 
through the interaction of its parts, but now with ihe 
profoundly important subsliliilion of the notion of paved 
equivalent, for supposed limitless transformation And (5) the 
historical discoveries resulting in a theory of civilisation as a 
process with dateahle (as yet no doubt only approximately date- 
able) beginnings under definable conditions, as a process the 
astonishing unity of which becomes more and more apparent 
wilVi the progress of the researches which have demonstrated 
the derivation, certainly, of Semitic, and, almost certainly, of 
Chinese, from Chaldean civilisation, the later denvation of 
Aryan, through Pelasgion, from the connected Chaldean and 
Egyptian civilisations , and the derivation possibly (as I per 
sonally venture to think probably) of the civilisations also of 
the New from certain of those of the Old World , and, finally, 
as a process the unity of which further appears in such correla 
Hons and synchronisms of development as that illustrated, for 
instance, in what I have called the moral revolution of the 
sixth (or fifth sixth) century b c , in all the countries of civilisa¬ 
tion from the Hoangho to the Tiber, and which has been more 
and more fully verified since I pointed it out in 1873 (“The 
New Philosophy of History ”) The other theories I have rc 
ferred to may, or may not, be found fully verifiable But surely 
It may reasonably be anticipated that, from consideration of the 
ever accumulating facts of these five great classes, we shall 
sooner or later discover general laws of history—laws of racial 
evolution, of intellectual development and of social progress— 
and draw from them results of the highest possible importance 
for the interpretation of the past, the guidance of the present, 
and the forecasting of the future ? 

But, if BO, and if I have thus succeeded in showing that the 
discovery and verification of general laws of hislory is now 
brought within the scope of reasonable alms, it should 
be unnecessary fur me to waste many words on the more 
practical ol^ect of this letter, vie to urge that, endowed as 
the study of history as a science la in all the greater Universities 
of OUT European and Amencan iivaU, it should at length 
be adequately endowed also in the Universities of England, and 
more especially, perhaps, of Scotland For, as Lora Rosebery 
has over and over again said—for instance, the other day (May 
15} at a meeting of the University-of London—" The struggle 
ol this coming century will not be one so much of brute force as 
of trained intelligence. ... No nations are satisfied with the 
standard of education that prevailed twenty five veRrs ago 
Every nation demands a more keen and more trained and, if I 
ma^r use the adjective, a more versatile intelligence than that 
which was adequate for the business methods the Empire in 
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former days. In other words, we have to meet much keener 
competition in every department of life And I hope, though 
perhaps not with much confidence, that all our educational 
institutions are recognising that fact and preparing to furbish up 
their somewhat antiquated methods to meet the demands of 
modem civilisation and modern competition.” And at the 
same meeting the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Henry Roacoc, said, 
“ If we are to meet successfully the constant changes of thought 
and manner of life to which a highly-organised society is 
increasingly liable, our Universitiea must not be content with 
giving instruction or testing attainment, however high, but 
must make real contribution to the knowledge which alone, m 
some form or other, will be a guarantee of the stability of that 
society.” 

1 shall only add that the endowment and teaching of history 
ad a science, the most complex of the sciences of evolution, 
should renew and vivify the teaching of all other sciences 
For as the sciences oi evolution, the mclamorphic sciences 
as I would call them, are founded on the physical sciences, 
the ethical sciences are founded on the metamorphic 
sciences, and especially on that highest and most complex 
of all these sciences, the science of history, or science 
of anthropological evolution. More particularly within the scope 
of the more general or anthropological professorships of history it 
would come to set forth in tneir due connection, and in the in- 
feiences to be drawn from them, the great, yet hitherto, in this 
country, hardly known and wholly unappreciated, results of 
modern research with respect to the origin and history of cuili- 
SAtion. From such chairs also the keynote would be struck 
which would give a cuoperating harmony to the work of every 
minor chair in the great faculty of history. For a general theory 
of civilisation, a theory aiming at setting forth the laws of man’s 
history, would touch the whole circle of historical studies 
Every special chair, therefore, of the faculty of history would be 
a centre of fruitiul scientific criticism of whatever theory might 
be put forth from the chair of general history or sociology (if 
such should he its title) Imagine the result in new knowledge 
of such an interworking of generalising theory and verifying 
research 1 Were the faculties of our Universities, or even of 
one of them, reorganised as the contemporary development of 
the idea of evolution demand*?, what a school of cooperating 
workers would thus be created ' From standing lowest among 
the great Powers in organisation and encouragement of inlel 
Itctual work, Great Britain would lake her place as highest ' 
" Lords and Gentlemen of England ' consider what nation it is 
whereof ye arc, and whereof je are iht governors, a nation not 
slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit , 
acute to invent, subtle and sinewy lo discourse, nut beneath the 
reach of any point the highest ihat human capacity can soar to ” 
And what lacks there in order to our showing ourselves worthy 
of this noble adjuration of Milton’s but such instituLions as our 
Universities might be if organised, not as I suggest, but as the 
idea of evpiution demands ? J S S 1 uak l -Gi 1 nnik 


THE CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
HE most sanguine expectations of those who have 
^ been responsible for the organisation of the British 
Congress on Tuberculosis could scarcely have led them 
to anticipate that such a remarkable success would attend 
their efforts as that which has been achieved. The work 
of som« of these congresses appeals almost entirely to 
experts, whilst that of others has its interest only for the 
popular mind. Where, however, such a question as 
tuberculosis is concerned, the interests involved are so 
great and far-reaching that the medical man, the dabbler 
in science and the man in the street are all alike interested 
and fascinated. From Prof. Koch's splendid address, de¬ 
livered on the first working day of the Congress, to the 
practical closing resolutions submitted to the Congress 
on Friday, those wlio attended would be ill to please did 
they not consider themselves provided with subjects for 
most interesting discussion 

One of the most important items in the success of the 
Congress was Prof. Koch's address, in which, in masterly 
fashion, he enumerated the various steps to be taken for 
the gradual elimination of tubercular process. The very 
fact that he resiled from one of his original positions— 
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that bovine and human tubercle bacilli are practically 
identical—aroused such interest that, had no other single 
subiect been discussed, the successor the congress would 
have been assured, and Prof. Koch is to be congralulaied 
on raising a subj'ect of such vital importance It cannot 
but be felt, however, that the experimental evidence on 
which his opinion is founded is scarcely sufficient to 
warrant such a sweeping generalisation as that put for¬ 
ward , whilst the clinical evidence brought forward is 
even less convincing. 

The experimental evidence can only be allowed to 
stand or be contioverted on the production of positive 
evidence that bovine tuberculosis is communicable to 
man Such evidence was at once forthcoming, Dr 
RavencI of Philadelphia bringing forward three cases 
of such infection that had come under his personal 
observation , one of the patients died, whilst m one 
more at least the bovine tubercle bacillus vvas re¬ 
covered from the local lesion. The.se cases are, of 
course, of very great importance, and now that doubt 
has been thrown on the possibility of such infection, 
a most careful outlook will, in future, be kept for 
similar cases From the clinical side, Prof. Koch’s 
evidence is not convincing, especially as he maintains 
that no tubercular lesion can be accepted as arising in 
connection with the intestinal canal in which some effect 
13 not produced on the mucous membrane It appears 
to be the experience of pathologists who have examined 
a large number of cases of abdominal tuberculosis (tabes 
mcscntenca) that n certain proportion, at any rate, whilst 
showing no local lesions such as ulceration or swelling of 
the mucous membrane itself, give abundant evidence of 
invasion of the mesenteric glands, and m a certain pro¬ 
portion of these cases the mesenteric glands only are 
affected, this proportion ranging from 14 pci cent 
(Woodliead) to 28 or 29 per cent (Shennan and Still) 
Such affection of the lymphatic glands can scarcely be 
explained on any other assumption than that the infection 
has taken place from the alimentary canal, whilst there 
seems 10 be further collateral evidence that, in some of 
these cases at any rate, the infective matenal has been 
introduced through the agency of cow’s milk. So strong 
IS this evidence that most pathologists, on this ground 
alone, appear to have considerable hesitation in accept¬ 
ing Koen’s statements without very careful corroboration, 
and It IS to be hoped that m England, as in Germany 
and Ameiica, the matter will be put to the test as soon 
as possible It should be mentioned that Prof Virchow, 
one of the greatest authorities on tubercle, is by no 
means satisfied of the accuracy of Koch's conclusions on 
this mattei Whatever may be the result of future 
investigations, however. Prof Koch may be most heartily 
congratulated on the courage and lucidity with which he 
expounded his views and on the interest that he has 
aroused in the question by the firing off of his bombshell, 
as It has been called 

The following remarks made by Lord Lister after Prof. 
Koch’s address are of especial interest — 

Lord Lister said the discourse they had listened to was full of 
profound interest from the beginning to the end Dut what 
had chiefly riveted their altenuon had been the sMrtling thesis 
that bovine lubcicle could not develop m the hunian body 
This was a matter of enormous practical importance, because, 
jf this conclusion were sound, iL would greatly simplify their 
preventive measures ; tut it would be a very serious and 
grievous thing if the rules now in force for securing purity of 
milk supply should be relaxed and it should turn out after all 
that the conclusion was erroneous. For his own part he thought 
the evidence adduced by Dr. Koch to show that human tubercle 
could not be communicated to bovine animals very conclusive, 
At the same time he agreed with him that in a matter of such 
great importance furihcr inquiry was desirable. But even if that 
were established it would by no means necessanly follow that 
Ixjvine tubercle could not be communicated to man. He took 
in illuslration the case of variola. Attempts to inoculate human 
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STTiall-pox into the calf had been so very rarely luccessful that 
eminent pathologists had concluded that small-pox and cow-pox 
were two entirely different diseases We now knew that this was 
an entire mistake; that cow-pox was small-pov modified by passing 
through the cow. He refeured to some very instructive experi¬ 
ments by Dr. Monckton Copeman, who entirely failed to inoculate 
human small-pox into the calf, but invariably siiccecded in inocu¬ 
lating It into the monkey, and was as invariably successful when 
he introduced matter from the pustules in the monkey into the 
calf, the result being ordinary cow-pox which could be used for 
vaccinating children. It may be that some species of animal 
may serve as an intermediary host for tubercle between man 
and the bovine species. Or it may turn out that, if a sufficient 
number of experiments are made, human tubercle may prove 
occasionally transmissible to the bovine animal, as small-pox is 
in rare instances to the calf, and that the bovine tubercle so 
produced may be transmissible to man, as is the virus of vaccine. 
The evidence, necessarily indirect, on which Koch relied as 
showing that bovine tubercle could not be transmitted to man 
did not seem at all conclusive It consisted mainly in the 
alleged rarity of primary tubercular intestinal lesion in children, 
in spite of the multitudes of tubercle bacilli swallowed by them 
in milk, Even if it be admitted that primary tubercular intes¬ 
tinal lesions are as rare in children as Koch’s statistics indicate. 

It is certainly true that tabes mesenterica exists in a con¬ 
siderable percentage of children Chat die of tubercular 
disease without tubercle being found in any other part 
of the body. When the mesenteric glands are thus 
affected without any discoverable intestinal lesion, the 
natural, and, indeed, inevitable, interpretation seemed to 
him to be that the tubercle bacilli had passed through the intes- 
linal mucous membrane wilhout causing obvious lesion in it, 
and had been arrested in the glands of the mesentery. It was 
known that even typhoid bacilli, whose essential place of de¬ 
velopment is the intesunal mucous membrane, occasionally pass 
through It without producing the characteristic lesion. And if 
this might occur with the typhoid bacilli, how much more likely 
was such an occurrence with tubercle bacilli * If this be so, 
Koch’s main argument falls to the ground. As regards the ex¬ 
periments Koch had referred to of inoculating bovine animals 
with material from the glands of children affected with tabes 
mesenterica, the result being negative, these experiments had 
been but few ; and even were they more numerous, they would 
not, to his mind, be quite conclusive It might be that tubercle 
from milk in the intestines might be so modified by passing 
through the human subject that the bacilli in the mesenteric 
glands, though derived from a bovine animal, might be no 
longer those of true bovine tubercle, but bacilli having the 
characters of human tubercle little disposed to develop in cattle 
The Congress would probably require a more searching inquiry 
into the subject before accepting this doctrine of the immunity 
of man to bovine tubercle 

In all other points Prof, Koch, Dr Brouardel and Prof. 
McFadyean arc thoroughly at one, and they earned with 
them, by the simplicity and earnestness of their state- 
ments, the whole of the members of the Congress, and 
the effects of their work and observations were plainly 
manifest m the resolutions that were submitted at the 
final meeting. These may be summed up in the state¬ 
ment that for the prevention of tuberculosis it is necessary 
to attend to the housing of the people, to the provision of 
a sufficient supply of fresh air, as good nutrition as pos¬ 
sible, and to the prevention of the dissemination of the 
tubercle bacillus (for which purpose proper precautions 
should be taken lo have it collected and destroyed as 
soon as it comes from the patient) ; for the cure of con¬ 
sumption fresh air, good food and well-regulated exer¬ 
cise , whilst in regard to bovine tuberculosis there seems 
to be no difference of opinion that, until the question 
raised by Prof Koch is finally settled, no relaxation of 
the methods at our disposal for the examination and con¬ 
fiscation of tuberculous meat and milk should be allowed. 

The work of th^ sections was, of course, somewhat 
more specialised m character. The report of the com¬ 
bined discussion o^^tuberculin will direct attention to the 
advantages and drsadvantages claimed for and against 
the use of this therapeutic agent Other methods of treat¬ 
ment also received lull attention m Section 1 (Medicine). 
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In Section II (Preventive Medicine) preventive 
measures were fully discussed, and the number of papers 
brought forward and dealt with give ample evidence of 
the interest taken in the work of this section. 

In Section III, (Pathology and Bacteriology) some of 
the most useful work that came before the Congress was 
discussed We would specially refer to Prof Benda’s 
paper on the channels of spread of tuberculosis and 
Dr. Raveners paper on the relation of bovine to human 
tuberculosis, This latter paper was exceedingly well- 
timed from the fact, already mentioned, that the author 
had to record three cases of infection of the human subject 
by bovine tuberculosis 

In Section IV. (Veterinary Section) an exceedingly 
interesting series of papers was discussed, especially one 
dealing with the application of tuberculin to cattle 
supplying milk In connection with this. Prof Bang 
pointed out that tuberculous animals might have non- 
tuberculous lesions of the udder; but, if there was anv 
suspicion of tuberculosis of the udder and the animal 
was otherwise tuberculous, the benefit of the doubt 
should always be given in favour of the consumer, and the 
lesion should be looked upon, temporarily at any rate^ 
as of a tubercular nature, and the necessary precautions^ 
should certainly be taken. Where, however, it could be 
proved that the lesion was non-tuberculous he thought 
that the milk might sometimes be used, if proper pre¬ 
cautions were taken ; though we should imagine that 
most people would consider the proper precautions in 
such a case would be absolute sterilisation of the milk. 

As proof of the great interest taken by the King m the 
work of the Congress, His Majesty received a number of 
the foreign delegates in the Throne Room at Marlborough 
House. The delegates were accompanied by the Earl of 
Derby, Sir William Droadbent (chairman of the Organis¬ 
ing Committee), Prof Clifford Allbutt (regius professor 
at Cambridge and chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee), Mr Malcolm Morris (honorary secretary- 
general of the Congress), and Dr St. Clair Thompson 
(honorary financial secretary of the Congiess). The fol¬ 
lowing delegates were presented by the Earl of Derby^ 
but Dr Koch, who had promised to open a discussion at 
Eastbourne, and a few other foreign delegates were 
unable to be present .—Prof Osier and Prof. Janeway,, 
United States ; Hofrath Prof von Schrotter and Prof 
Dvorak, Austria , M le Sdnateur Montefiore L^vi and 
Dr van Ryn, Belgium , Dr Mickailovsky, Bulgaria ^ 
Prof. Bang and Dr. Charles (irani, Denmark; Dr 
Brouardel (Doyen de la Faculty de Medicine de Paris)^ 
Prof. Bouchard and Prof Nocard, France , Geheimrat 
Prof Gerhardt, Prof Flugge, Geheimiat Prof, von 
Leyden, Prof Fraukel, Dr. Werner and Dr Dettweiler^ 
Germany ; Prof Thomassen, Holland , Prof Koranyi, 
Hungary ; M Malm, Norway ; Prof, da Silva Amado,. 
Portugal , Senor Don Antonio Espina y Capo, Spain - 
Hof-Marshal Printzjold, Sweden; and Dr Neuman, 
Switzerland His Majesty shook hands with each dele¬ 
gate as he was presented, and then said ;— 

“Gkntlemen, —Let me express to you the great 
pleasure and satisfaction it has given me to ask you io 
come here to-day; I only regret that you should have 
arrived during such a severe thunderstorm It has been 
a source of great concern to me that, owing to circum¬ 
stances over which I had no control, I was prevented 
from presiding at the opening of your important 
Congress and attending its meetings ; but 1 can assure 
you that, though not present, I take the deepest interest 
in its proceedings, ana that 1 follow with much interest^ 
through the medium of the daily Press, the p^ers which 
are read and the discussions on the subject. There is no 
more terrible disease than that known as consumption, 
and I only hope and trust that you may be the means of 
minimising its evil effects, and thereby receive the grati¬ 
tude of the whole world. There is still one other terrible 
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diseafte which has up till now baPHed the scientific and 
medical men of the worlds and that is cancer God ^rant 
that before loU^ you may be able to find a cure for it, or 
check its course ; and 1 think that to him who makes the 
discovery a statue should be erected in all the capitals of 
the world. In takinf^ leave of you I trust that your stay 
in London and in England has been an enjoyable one, 
and that you will one and all carry away pleasant recol¬ 
lections of your visit lo my country ” 

There can be no doubt that the King's desire will be 
gratified, for, if the foreign delegates have received the 
some amount of pleasure from the scientific and social 
work of the Congress as hhve their British confreres, they 
should go away amply satisfied and with very pleasant 
recollections indeed That they were prepared to enjoy 
everything may be gathered from the fact that they cheer- 
fullyi and apparently even willingly, sat through twenty- 
seven speeches at the final banquet given on Friday 
night 

The other social features of the Congress were the 
receptions at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor, at 
Apsley House by the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum by the Earl and 
Countess of Derby, and at Sion House by the Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberland ; whilst evening parties, 
private dinners, water parties and the like afforded ample 
entertainment for all who were able to attend such 
functions. 

Altogether the Congress may be looked upon as one of 
the most interesting and successful ever held in London, 
and the results promise to be very far-reaching. 

POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF ELECTRO¬ 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 

T he presidential address delivered last week by Mr. 

J. W Swan, F.R S., to the Society of Chemical 
Industry, though it covers the same ground as the one he 
deliver^ three years ago as President of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, does so in a much more com¬ 
prehensive and detailed manner. The paper is very 
valuable and instructive, though not always pleasant 
reading for the English electrochemist, who cannot help 
reflecting that his country is much behindhand in the de¬ 
velopment of those industries of which Davy and Faraday 
laid the foundations It cannot be urged that our back¬ 
wardness 15 wholly due lo the lack of water power in the 
British Islands, though doubtless this has contributed in 
many instanfes to our failure to keep pace with our com¬ 
petitors. But there are many electrochemical industries 
in which, though cheap power is by no means essential, 
other nations have been the pioneers and are likely to 
reap the reward Thus, to quote one striking example, 
there appears to be no EnLdish bullion refinery using 
electrochemical processes, although these aie finding 
extensive employment in America and Germany The 
value of the output for 1900 from two out of the three 
German refineries is given by Mr Swan as 2,500,000/, 
the source of power in all three cases being steam 
The fact remains, however, as Mr. Swan points out, 
that the greater number of electrochemical plants aie 
operated by water power. For fifty European works the 
figures obtained show that there is 149,000 h.p. available 
fiom water, 16,700 h.p from steam, and 250 h p. from gas 
The great bulk of the horse power generated from water 
IS used in the production of aluminium and calcium 
carbide, industries in which cheap power is paramount. 
Is It to be feared, therefore, that the more extended 
use of electrochemical processes will cause chemical 
industries to leave this country for others more fortunately 
supplied with waterfalls? The question is one, as Mr Swan 
says, "of national importance, for chemical manufactures 
occupy, and have always occupied, a leading place among 
the industries of our country,” Something, perhaps much, 
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is to be hoped for from the reduction in the cost of power 
generated from coal, in which connection we may quote 
Mr, Swan’s words :— 

"Great advances have in recent years been made in the 
direction of reduction of cost, by improvements m the steam 
engine, the gas producer and the gaa engine In the best 
modern steam engines a heat efficiency of 15 per cent is ob¬ 
tained. There is ^reat reason for hope that help in the more 
economical generation of power for electrochemical work may 
come from the further development of the gas engine. Already 
much has been done, both in the improvement of the gas 
engine and also m providing it with cheap gas. Oui honoured 
past president, Df. Mond, has made a valuable contribution in 
this direction 

“One of the drawbacks to the employment of gas engines 
for large operations has been that they were not adapted for 
large units of power, but now engines of 50O h p and even 
1000 h p are manufactured, and work with successful results ” 

It is to be feared, moreover, that we are not only ham^ 
pered by unfavourable conditions, but that we do not 
make the most of the opportunities we possess The 
position deserves the most careful consideration of 
all chemists and electricians, or the former will one 
day awake to find that his purely chemical manufactur¬ 
ing processes have been superseded in other countries 
by electrochemical methods, and the latter will find, as 
he has already found largely m electric traction, that, 
whilst he was sleeping, a new field of development has 
been fully exploited by American and continental 
engineers We cannot help thinking that the fault is, to 
a considerable extent, due to our educational system and 
to the bias of the English manufacturer against college- 
trained men Mr Swan's remarks on this point are 
worthy of very careful attention — 

“ In England and Ireland we are suffering acutely from dire 
educational neglect and destitution, and that worst kind of 
poverty, ittsetmbihfy to our difidettafs 

“Our English systeni of scientific and technical education 19 
not eijual to the present needs of the country, seeing how severely 
we are pressed on every side by the most energetic and in¬ 
telligent competition We are giving to the classes at the bottom 
of the industrial ladder A dcsjointed smattering of miscellaneous 
science, of no great value, though probably good so far as U 
goes, while we are negleciing to educate thoroughly those upon 
whose shoulders will soon rest the weight of the managerneni 
of our great manufacturing industries. In the present state of 
things a competent knowledge of the science of the business a 
man is engaged in, as well as an active interest in it, whether 
it be cheniiCAl industry or any other, are essential conditions of 
any large degree of success in meeting the emergencies of a 
highly competitive and progressive time. A scientific training 
of university standard, for our manufacturers and for our technical 
chiefs, IS an absolute necessity. Surely public money cannot 
be better spent than m providing adequate facilities for the 
educational equipment of the men of the future, with this 
essential means of national defence Our country possesses great 
stores of mineral wealth, a precious hentage that we are lavishly 
^ spending. That gift of nature will certainly not avert, and 
cannot go far to compensate for, the consequences of neglect 
of the scientific training necessary to turn our fast-diminishmg 
I mineral wealth lo the best advantage. 

“ One of the most pressing requirements nf the mnmcni, 
demanded, not only in the interest of chemical industry, but in 
that of our manufacturing industries generally, is adexjuate e/i- 
dowfnent and tnconragtmcnt of rcseanh Onmnal scientific 
research 19 the fountainhead of new knowledge, the vital 
stimulus of industrial growth, the onginaior of new industries 
and sustainer of old Yet, nationtlly, in the organisation of our 
educational and industrial system, we give to scientific research 
no hospitality—we barely pay it the respect of recognition.” 

These arguments have been advanced again and 
again by educational enthusiasts, but they have as yet 
borne but little fruit. Perhaps now that they have been 
so strongly endorsed by one so well qualified to speak 
from the manufacturer’s point of view as Mr. Swan, they 
may find their way into the minds of those in whose 
hands lies the future industrial prosperity of £;igland. 
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MISS ELEANOR A. ORMEROD. 

NIVERSAL regret will be felt at the death of al¬ 
most our only prominent lady entomologisti and 
our best authority on farm and garden entomology. Miss 
Ormerod was born at Sedbury, in Gloucestershire, and 
breathed her last on July 19, 1901, in her seventy-fourth 
year, at Torrington House, St. Albans, where she re¬ 
sided for some years with her sistei, Miss Georgiana 
Elizabeth Ormerod, who died in 1896 at the age of 
seventy-three 

At the time when Miss Eleanor Ormerod turned her 
attention to injurious insects, no popular English work 
exi!!ted on the subject , for Curtis’s *’ Farm Insects ” was 
too large and costly for wide circulation VVe do not know 
if Mr E A. Fitch, who had been projecting a woik on the 
subject himself, suggested it to Miss Ormerod, or whether 
the initiative came from her; but in 1877 appeared 
the first part of the well-known “ Notes of Observations of 
Injurious Insects,^’ by E. A. Ormerod, T. A Preston and 
E A Fitch About this lime Mr Fitch found that 
pressure of business prevented him fiom giving much 
attention to entomology ; but for twenty three years 
afterwards appeared annual reports, under the editorship 
of Miss E A Ormerod, embodying the observations of 
a great number of observers on those species of insects 
which had been most destructive, or which had attracted 
Epecial attention during each year. From time to lime 
she published detached observations in different journals 
on subjects of much importance connected with her 
favourite subject, supplementary or preliminary 10 her 
rejKsrts, and she also published several books which had 
a wide circulation, and gome of which went through 
several editions Among the most important of her 
separate works are the following —“A Manual of 
Injurious Insects, with Methods of Prevention and 
Remedy for their Attacks to Food Crops, Forest Frees 
and Fruit, and with short Introduction to Entomology” 
(first edition, 1S81) ; Guide to Methods of Insect Life, 
and Pievention and Remedy of Insect Ravage" (1884) ; 
republished in 1892 under the title of '‘A Text-book of 
Agricultural Entomology” , “Notes and Descriptions of 
a few Injurious Farm and Fruit Insects of South Africa, 
compiled by E. A Ormerod, F R.Mct Soc., &c, with 
Descriptions and Identifications of the Insects by 
Oliver E Janson ” (1889); and “A Handbook of Insects 
injurious to Orchard and Bush Fruits, with Means of 
Prevention and Remedy” (1898) 

Miss E- A Ormerod was assisted in her work by her 
Sister Gcorgiana, who was likewise an ardent entomologist, 
though we are not aware that she ever published any¬ 
thing under her own name Both the sisters were 
Fellows of the Entomological bociely of London, having 
joined in 1878 and 1880 respectively, and at one period 
they were regular attendants at the meetings For some 
years Miss E A Ormerod held the appointment of con¬ 
sulting entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society. 
She was also an examiner in agricultural entomology to 
the University of Edinburgh , and in 1900 that body 
conferred upon her the honorary degree of D C L 

W F. K 


NOTES. 

The French Minuter of War has asked the Pans Academy 
of Sciences to give an opinion as to the possibility of 
danger arising from the establishment of wireless tele¬ 
graphy stations in the neighbourhood of magazines con¬ 
taining powder or other explosives. It is suggested that 
the nature Ijf the cases containing the explosive may be 
an iriMrtanl matter for consideration in connection with 
the 
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Thhre prizes have been offered to the Marine Biological 
Association of the West of Scotland by Sir John Murray, 
K.C.B , in memory of the late Mr. Fred P Pullar, who was 
associated with him in the bathymetrical survey of the Scottish 
fresh water lochs, and lost his life on Airthrey Loch, Bridge of 
Allan, in February last. There will be a prize of 50^. for a 
paper on each of the following subjects .—(l) The seasonal dis¬ 
tribution and development of pelagic algiV in the waters of the 
Cl)desea area. (2) The reproduction, development and dis¬ 
tribution in the Clyde sea area of the genera Nycliphanes and 
Boreophausia (3) The formation and distribution of glauconite 
in the deposits of the Clyde sea area and the adjacent seas of 
Scotland. These prizes are open to investigators from any part 
of the world who conduct observations in the several subjects 
at the Millport Marine Station, and who produce, at any time 
before January i, 1905, papers which, in the opinion of a com¬ 
mittee of three scientific men, to be nominated by the committee 
of the Association and by Sir John Murray, shall be deemed of 
sufficient value to merit publication The honorary secretary of 
the As<%ociaiion IS Mr John A Todd, 190, West George Street, 
Glasgow 

The annual meeting of the British Medical Association 
was opened at Cheltenham on Tuesday, when Dr G B 
Ferguson, the president, delivered an address on “ Scientific 
Research as the Indispensable Basis of all Medical and 
Material Progress ” In the course of his remarks, Dr 
Ferguson said that medical progress owed more to the 
biologists and to the men of pure science than to the so- 
called prachcal men. The cell theory, for instance, originated 
entirely with the biologists It led up to bacteriology, the 
most impc^sing and the most impressive department of medical 
biology. Bacteriology itself now rested on cultivation and 
staining , and if year by year more and more of the germs of 
disease were recognised, it was because of the improved methods 
of colouring and making them visible. All this strengthened 
his contention that the basis of modern medicine was essenlmlly 
scientific Then in surgery the discovery of the Rrmlgen rays 
had been of priceless benefit, but most certainly Rontgen was 
thinking of nothing leas than of surgery when he made that 
discovery Antitoxins, which are among the most valuable 
resources of remedial art, medical men owed to strictly 
scientific investigators Personally, he placed much faith in 
the anti-typhoid inoculations of Prof Wnghl, of Netley, 
and in the anti-tetanus serum, and he felt sure that many 
more ei^ually efTeclive means would soon be available Dr, 
Ferguson next recalled the splendid work—purely scientific 
again—of the French and Italian investigators of malaria, to¬ 
gether with Major Ronald Ross, Dr. Manson, and other 
English observers, by whom the mosquito theory had been 
worked out Turning to ophthalmology, he asked what would 
have been its state to-day without the invention of the ophlhalmo 
scope by the physicist Helmholtz. Then there was the marvel¬ 
lously successful treatment of lupus by the chemical rays of the 
electric arc devised by Finsen, of Copenhagen And where would 
medical men be without the chemists, who had provided iodine, 
bromine, iodoform, chloroform, chloral and cocaine ? As the 
result of several visits to the continental capitals he had been 
struck with the thoroughness and scientific spirit everywhere 
there manifested, \ery different from the anti-scientific spirit 
characterising most of the wealthier and more cultivated classes 
in this country France, Germany and the United States edu 
CBled at their Universities approximately one student in every 
1500 of the population, but we were content with less than one 
in 2000 Yet the matter was one of life or death for the country, 
for more and more every year the victory and the predominance 
would pass to the possessors of the latest knowledge, the 
deepest science and the rnost perfect and economical processes 
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The Harben medal of the Royal Institute of Public Health 
was presented to Prof. Koch at the annual dinner of the Insti- 
[ute on July 24 The medal is awarded in recognition of ser¬ 
vices rendered to the public healthi and is conferred irrespeclivt 
of nationality. In presenting the medal, the president of the 
Institute, Prof. W, R. Smith, described Prof. Koch’s career of 
scientific activity. In reply, Prof> Koch remarked that when, 
as a young doctor, he went to take up his practice at Wallstein 
he found himself in a country where anthrax was to be seen on 
every hand, and he was naturally led to make the matter one of 
research In that research he was greatly assisted by the per> 
fection CO which the microscope had been brought, and this gave 
the key to the wider discoveries in bacteriology that followed 
He was gratified to receive the medal as a testimony of their 
(.oncurrence with the scientific methods which he had followed, 
and he was all the more pleased to have auch an honour from 
in English institute, because it was in England that his re¬ 
searches in reference to anthrax and the treatment of wounds 
met with the first appreciation. 

I'rOI. W a Herdmav has received letters and natural 
hisifiry notci from Mr. Nelson Annandaleand Mr, II Robinson, 
who left Liverpool University College a short time ago for a 
year’s exploration in the Siamese Malay States Some of the 
ubscrvations made and material collected will be described .U 
ihc forthcoming meeting of the British Association at Glasgow 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to read the following notes from the 
mturalists —" We have obtained what is cither a second species 
i)f Penophthalmus or a genus closely allied to it, and we have 
Lu day ourselves collected a series of young specimens, which 
ihow that in extreme youth the eyes tire normally placed on the 
sides of the head, and only migrate to the top later in life We 
ilso got in water less than a fathom a most interesting case of 
commensalism, in which a small crab, with a very soft back, 
has the two last pairs of legs specially modified for holding on a 
sea-anemone, which it grasps by the foot. . A good many 
cases of mimicry between different orders and families, princi¬ 
pally between spiders and ants, homoptera and beetles, were 
noted—mat least ten cases the mimicked animal being an ant ' 

The programme of the seventy-third meeting of (ierman Men 
of Science and Physicians, to be held at Hamburg on September 
22 - 23 , has been issued. As there are eleven sections dealing 
with different departments of natural philosophy, and twenty 
<^even sections in the group of medical sciences, it is easy fur 
'll! who are engSged in scientific work to find a section in which 
they are particularly interested The general science sections 
arc —(i) mathematics, astronomy and geodesy,' (2) physics, 
ifiLluJing instrument making and scientific photography ; (j) 
niixeil matheruatics and physics (elecCrotechnics and scientific 
engineering) ; (4) chemistry, including electrochemistry , (5) j 
gent al chemistry, including agricultural chemistry and food 
invcs igations ; (6) geophysics, including meteorology and 

terrestrial magnetism ; (7) geography, hydrography and carlo 
griphy ; (8) mineralogy and geology ; (9) botany ; (10) zoology , 
md (ll) anthropology and ethnology. On September 2j and 
-7 there will be general meetings at which lectures will be 
given On thl^ former date the lectures to be delivered will be 
on Hertz electric waves and their further development, by Dr 
E Lecher; the chemical possessions of the cell, by Dr b Hof 
meister; and the problem of fertilisation, by Prof. T. Boveri 
On September 27 the Lectures will be on medicine and maritime 
intercourse, by Prof. H, Curschmann ; the significance of 
electrical methods and theories in chemistry, by Prof. W 
Nernst; and on the natural energy of organisms, by Prof. J. 
Reinkc. There will be a joint meeting on September 25 fur 
the discussion on atoms, from the point of view of recent in¬ 
vestigations and conclusions on ions and electrons. The presi- 
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dent of the meeting is Prof. R. Hertwig, of Munich. Prof, van 
’t Hoff IS the president of the group of natural philosophy 
sections, and Prof. Naunyn the president of the sections of 
medical sciences. 

The presidential address delivered by Mr G C Druce at 
Dublin on Tuesday, at the opening meeting of ihe British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, was a survey of the important 
scientific discoveries made during last century, and their 
relation to the art and practice of pharmacy In pharmaceutical 
chemistry, the active principles which have been isolated are 
now appalling in number, and have assisted m making great 
changes in the character of dispensing. In addition, a stream of 
artificial compounds, many of which possess marked therapeutic 
action, has flowed from the laboratory of the chemist. 
Referring to botany and systems of classification, Mr. Druce 
said ** One marked change has taken place during the past 
century so far as the proteasional teaching of botany is con¬ 
cerned, for in the early years of last century all the important 
botanical chairs in Britain were held by aystematisls, now not a 
single one is so occupied. This is not an unalloyed advantage. 
That systematic botany alone should be taught to the almost 
absolute neglect of histology or physiology was doubtless an 
evil, and it has been said that taxonomic teaching was choked 
by its own nomenclature , but the whirligig of time brings its 
revenges, and now we may wilhout injustice retort that laboratory 
botany is being strangled by the exuberance of its terminology. 
And the positive evil exists that with the neglect of systematic 
teaching m Britain our continental and transatlantic conf^irei are 
occupying the ground in which Britain for long held a foremost 
position, and which, from the exienl of our colonial possessions, 
should be especially its own " 

Dk Car I Pr 1 frs has returned to London, after an extended 
journey from the Zambesi to the Sabi rivers, and has brouglit 
home news of interesting archi?ological discoveries on the 
frontier of MashonaUnd One of these is a small female figure of 
Egyptian workmanship, which is believed to date back to 2500 
years before the Christian era There have also been found 
thirty three copper and six silver coins and a couple of stones 
bearing inscriptions It is hoped that a scientific expedition 
will be sent out to make further investigations 

Wk learn from the U S Monthly Weather that the 

(jerman South Polar Exj^edilion will systematically make kite 
ascensions in the trade winds from aboard ship during the 
southward journey, and continue the work m the Antarctic 
regions The expedition is fully equipped with suitable apparatus, 
all suh<«lanLiaIly of the Weather Bureau pattern, and the scheme 
will be that followed al Washington, with modifications required 
by the rondiLions and resulting from extensive experiments at 
the Deutsche Seewarte. The kites are of three sizes, the large 
Marvin of square metres surface, Hargrave kites of 4 and 
2;| square metres surface and light Eddy kites of 2j| square 
metres, which are very advantageously employed in lifting anJ 
sustaining the larger kites with the instruments in light winds. 
This appears to be the first occasion on which preparations 
have been made for the systematic exploration of the upper air 
I conditions in the polar regions, 

Afier a protracted spoil of dry weather, London was visited 
by a violent tbundeislorm about noon on July 25 The weather 
chart issued by the Meteorological Office on that day showed 
that a shallow depression lay over the south eastern parts of 
England, and this moved very slowly to the westward during 
the next few days. Except that the conditions were very un¬ 
settled there was nothing to indicate the occurrence of a storm 
of unusual violence. The rainfall was of great intensity, 
amounting to nearly an inch and three quarters in about an hour 
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and a half, and to three inches williin forty eight hours In 
some parts of the metropolis much damage was caused by flood 
ing, and railway traffic was suspended for a considerable time 
As late as Sunday last this same shallow storm area was still 
lingering over the southern portion of the country, the centre 
being in the morning in the south west Heavy thunderstorms 
were still occurring in those parts which lay near the path of the 
disturbance On Saturday there was again eaceptionally heavy 
rain in parts of London, an inch falling m less than an hour in 
the southern suburbs The midland districts of England have 
experienced very heavy rains, the fall at Oxford amounting to 
4 jj inches in the four days ending last Sunday morning 

We have received from Dr W Dobeick, director of the 
Hong Kong Observatory, a copy of the observations made there 
during the year 1900 The work contains, in the same form as 
in preMous years, a very valuable senes of hourly meteorological 
observations and mean results deduced from them, as well as 
magneiical and astronomical data In addition to the usual 
work of a well-equipped observatory, much attention is given to 
various researches, including the collection of observations at 
about forty land stations and from ships’ logs, with the view of 
contributing to our knowledge of the climatology of the Far 
East and of the destructive typhoons of the eastern seas The 
total number of days’ observations collected from different ships 
during the year amounted to nearly 20,000, these are regularly 
entered in degree vt^uares fur the construction of trustworthy 
pilot charts Weather forecasts are also issued dally about iih 
a m , and a comparison with subsequent weather shows that the 
amount of total or partial success reached the high figure of 93 
per cent during the year in question 

The Meteorological Office Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean for the month of August shows that there 
has been a very decided increase in the quantity of ice in the 
neighbourhood of Newfoundland, the reports, which are as late 
as July 3, being too numerous to admit of all being given on 
the chart The bergs crowd mostly from Cape Race eastward 
to the Flemish Cap, but there are a good many scattered about 
down to 42“ N , 49^ W and 43“ N , 43“ W In the noies on 
the winds, further information is given relating to West Indian 
hurricanes, some of which, there is reason to believe, originate 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape Verde Islands, where the 
prevailing winds for August exhibit a cyclonic circulation To 
the mean path of these hurricanes is added an indication of the 
southern and the eastern and northern himts within which they 
liave been experienced in this month, the South American coast 
westward to Honduras being practically free from actual hum 
canes, but experiencing sery disturbed seas, occasioned by the 
distant gales In Trinidad, the hurricane months are marked 
by violent squalls and heavy ram The region of ordinary 
gales has commenced to work southward after having nearly 
disappeared northward in July After steadily extending east 
ward from the American coast until the Uay of Biscay was 
reached in July, the fog area has suddenly shrunk, the mam 
area being now to the westward of the 30th meridian, only a 
small patch being shown off the English Channel , but 11 is 
stated that while there is this diminution off our south-western 
coasts ihere is an increase in progress up the east coast of 
Britain and about the Clyde and Irish Sea Other notes deal 
with the salient features of the ocean currents , with British 
thunderstorms which form locally , and with the winds of the 
Sea of Marmara, and currents of this sea and the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus. 

The Report of the Council issued in the Proceedings of the 
South LondoA Entomological and Natural History Society for 
1900 discloses a salisMiClory state of the roll of members and of 
the finances of that energetic body The average attendance 
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at (he meetings has been about 30, which 11 remarkably good 
for a society whose members number only 170. Mr. R. Adkin 
communicates an Interesting article on the Ufe-falstory of the 
goat moth, in which u is shown that the change from caterpillar 
to chrysalis does not lake place in the stems of the liviog willows 
tunnelled by Che former, but rather in dead trunks or any other 
situation where soft, friable matter 11 to be met with. 

A VIEW of M, Fagel’s statue of Cheireul, unveiled at Pans 
on July II, IS given here by the courtesy of the Chemist and 
Dtiiggist, The monument stands in the Cour d’Hpnneur of the 
Pans Museum of Natural History, and is an excellent repre¬ 
sentation of the eminent chemist, whose investigations have 
greatly assisted in promoting the cummercial prosperity of 
France The base of the statue bears inscriptions recording the 
principal events of Chevreul’s life, the front one being as fol¬ 
lows Che vreul, Michel Eugene, ne a Angers le 31 aout 
1786, mort a Pans le 7 Avnl iSSg Profe^seur de Chimie 



SiBLue or Chcvrcul 


Organique, 1830-18B9, Direcleur du Museum d’llisloire 
Naturelle, 1863 1884.” Upon the occasion of the unveiling of 
the statue, M £. Perrier, the present director of the Pans 
Museum of Natural History, delivered an address which is given 
in full in the Revue Scienti/ique of July 20, with discourses by 
M A Gautier, who represented the Academy of. Sciences, and 
M. Arnaud, who succeeded Chevreul in the chair of organic 
chemistry at the Museum in i8q0 

The latest issue of Notes from the Leyden Museum con 
lams an article by Dr. F A Jcntink on the collection of 
antelopes in that institution, in the course of which the author 
pays a tnbute to the value of the “Book of Antelopes,” by 
Messrs Sclaier and Thomas The Leyden collection appears 
to be very rich m antelope skins from the Cape, many of these 
belonging to species which are at least locally extinct. The author 
believes the white-tailed gnu to be quite extinct as a wild species, 
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and tfae Bame 11 true for the eland in Cape Colony The head 
of a female of the latter with ab abnormal form of horn is 
figured In the same journal Dr. Finsch coniinues his cata¬ 
logue of the Leyden bird collection, dealing in this section with 
the bee-caters. 

Another ruminant-—the Louisianian representative of the 
white-tailed deer—receives a new name in the June number of 
the American N'aturaiisi. Recently some American writers 
announced that the proper specific name of the Virginian white- 
tail was amencanust instead of the time-honoured znrgtnianust 
and the former name has consequently been generally adopted 
in literature. Others say they were wrong in the change, 
and propose to revert to vtrgtmanus Nothing can be more 
unsatisfactory than such perpetual changes, and it is far better 
to adhere 10 one name, even if il be not what is called the right 
one To the same journal Dr R. W Shufeldt contributes a 
paper on the affinities of the American birds commonly known 
as screamers (PalamedcK), While admitting their affinity with 
the duck tribe, he suggests that they may be the survivors of 
the common ancestral type of both the anserine and the gal 
linaceous birds In all their characters these birds are archaic, 
and the author is of opinion that they serve to connect the duck 
tribe with the ostrich group. 

In launching a new periodical, the Aluseams Journal^ of 
which the first number is dated July, the Museums Association 
has full justification, and the venture has our best wishes. It is 
edited by Mr E- Howarlh, 0/ Sheffield, with the cooperation 
of other museum officials from England, Germany, the United 
States, Australia, the Cape and New Zealand ; and by this 
wide basis any danger of cliquium gaining a predominance 
in the new journal should be obviated, while it will ensure 
4 |ttention to the needs of museums in all parts of the world. 
Following the introductory notice is an address on the museums 
of Edinburgh by Sir William Turner, the president of the 
Museums Association, whose portrait forms the frontispiece to 
this issue. Next comes a specimen museum label, to be followed 
by others month by month This label, which deals with 
British pottery, is, in our opinion, too long and too verbose. 
In order to avoid wearying museum visitors, it should clearly 
be divided into two—the first descriptive and the second dealing 
exclusively with the various British potteries The part closes 
with a senes of general notes, of which one section is devoted to 
home and the other to foreign museums 

Some interesting concluaions have been arrived at by Dr 
Ford, of the McGill University, Montreal, in the course of hi^ 
investigations on the bacteriology of the healthy organs of 
animals. The liver and kidneys of a number of rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, cats and dogs were examined, and at least eighty 
per cenL were found by Dr Ford to contain bacteria. This is 
contrary to the results obtained earlier by Ncisser and Opiiz, 
who ip similar examinations found no bacteria. This apparent 
discrepancy in the two senes of investigations is explained by 
Ford as due to Netsser and Opitz only cultivating the organs 
examined by (hem for two, at most three, days, whereas it is 
necessary, Ford states, to leave them for several days, a week, 
and even two weeks to obtain the development of the bacteria 
present. Each animal, regardless of its species, showed its 
distinct bactenology, and as a rule the Carnivora—dogs and 
cats^exhibited bacteria similar to each other, but absolutely 
different from those obtained from the llerblvora—rabbits and 
guinea-pigs. These results are quite consistent with the differ¬ 
ence In the food used by the animals, 'Which would determine to 
a large extent the intestiiul flora. Dr Ford’s paper is published 
in the TransacUams of the Asaociation of American Physicians. 

The /^evtu ginh^aU dei Scumce^ for June 30 and July 15 
contains an article by Dr, Cureau on the geography of equatorial 
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Africa The subject is well treated in its most general aspects, 
and a number of interesting sections, particularly of the Nile- 
Congo region, are given. The second article deals with the 
population. 

The new number of the Miiieilungen ans den dtutichen 
Schutzgehieten contains two important senes of detenninaiions 
of heights in Togoland. Dr A. Lubbert contnbutes a paper on 
native trealment and medicines in German South-west Africa, 
and a report on the system of land surveying employed in Cape 
Colony and its application in modified form to German South¬ 
west Africa. From German East Africa Captain Prussing writes 
on the Rufiyi delta, and Dr. Kandt on Ruanada. Dr Pfiuger 
contributes some notes on the gcoiogy of the Bismarck Archi 
pelago 

The ZcUschrift of the Berlin Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde con¬ 
tains an important report by Dr. von Oppenheim on his journey 
In Asiatic Turkey during 1899. The region traversed is of 
special interest in relation to the proposed railway from Con¬ 
stantinople to Bagdad, and the paper discusses the best available 
route for such a railway, and the prospects of its financial success 
Dr. W Brcnnecke gives, in the same number of the ZeiUchrift^ 
the results of Prof Philippaon’s determinations of heights in the 
neighbourhood of Pergama 

In Petermann^s Miiteilungen^ M Genld-Tippenhauer continues 
Ins papers on the geology of Haiti The present instalment 
deals with the mineral deposits of Terre-Neuve and Gonaives 
Prof Supan contribules a [raper, read at the recent Gcograph- 
entag at Breslau, on the climate of the Antarctic, in which he 
discusses the results of recent observations as establishing the 
existence of a permanent polar anticyclone, surrounded by a 
ring of low pressure Dr. ranz Schaffer gives an account of 
studies in the geotectomes of south eastern Anatolia, made during 
journeys in the spring and autumn of 1900 

Those of our readers who are interested in the Farthest East 
should consult the Mittheilungt,n der d^utschen Gesellschaft fur 
Naiuv- und Volfierkitnde Oslastens (Tokyo, also at Asher and 
Co , Berlin) In vol viii part 2 of that journal will be found 
an account of the existing and proposed state and private rail¬ 
ways in Japan, by Inspector F Baltzer The ancient national 
bon-festival is described by Dr H Weipert and illustrated by 
nine plates drawn by Japanese, which present existing and 
former aspects of certain ceremonies and dances connected with 
the festival The bon-dance has been handed down from the 
mythical period, and the pnmitive Amos have a very similar 
dance The Rev A Lloyd has a paper, in German, on 
dogmatic anthropology in Buddhism* Prof Aoyama writes on 
the plague The number concludes with a short communication 
by Prof Dr E Balz on the racial elements in Eastern Asia, 
especially in Japan. He characterises (l) the Mongolo-Malayan 
type ; (2) the Korean-Mandschunan type ; (3) the Amo type 
The latter are, according to Balz, the remains of a " Couc.isian 
or Caucasoid race ” that was widely scattered throughout the 
whole of the north of Asia. 

The current volume (vol in,) of the of the P'ree 

Museum of Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania 
has several inleresting articles, mainly on collections that have 
been presented to the Museum. VVe have previously directed 
attention to this Museum, Which has greatly prospered under 
the curatorship of Mr. Stewart Culm, and is rapidly becummg 
an important centre of research and instruction A copiously 
illustrated account is given by Mr. Culm of a summer trip 
among the Western Indians, being a narrative of the Wanamakei 
Expedition. In addition to much interesting information gained 
on this trip, large numbers of specimens were obtained, many of 
which were of objects the use of which has all but died out. 
Pendant-shaped stones with a groove encircling one end are 
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constantly found in America in graves and elsewhere. These are 
popularly called plummets.” The so-called plummets ” form 
the subject of an illustrated paper by Charles Peabody, who 
enumerates the numerous uses to which these stones have been 
supposed to be put. Of these supposititious uses that as true 
plummets is the most unlikely , probably most were sinkers used 
in fishing and some were weights used in weaving, while others 
were probably used for various purposes The indefatigable 
travellers. Dr. H M Ililler and Dr. W. H Furness, 3rd, 
give an illustrated paper on the Veddahs of Ceylon, but 
there is nothing pariicularly new in their observations. The 
games of the Ogalala Indians are fully described by Mr. Louis 
L Meeker ; these Amerinds are a branch of the Sioux, and 
the specimens he collected further enrich the unique collection 
of toys and games that Mr Culm has been the means of garner¬ 
ing in the Museum under his care. 

Among the senes of useful French handbooks published under 
the title of Saentiat there are few that will prove of greater 
interest to mathematicians and physicists than M J. Ilada- 
mard's volume of 102 pages on Taylor’s senes and Us extension 
The general problem of Taylor’s series consists in the deter¬ 
mination of an analytical function by the solution of the follow- 
ing problems. (1) calculation of the function at any point 
whatever , (2) determination of the singular points M Hada- 
mard considers that the solution of the first problem is to be 
found in Mittag T-efllcr’s theorem, but that of the second is at 
present in a much less advanced stage In the bibliography, 
the author gives a list of more than a hundred books and papers 
dealing with the properties of analytic functions, the convergence 
of senes and other questions arising out of the general problem. 

In the Psycholo^cal Rtiuw (vni. 2), Prof (i T W, 
Patrick studies the questions, “ Why do men swear^ When 
they swear, why do they use the words which they do? ’ P'rom 
a classification of the various forms of profane expression used 
hy men at different periods of history, and an examination of 
their connection with religious words, the writer concludes that 
profanity is not to be regarded as primarily an ex[)ression of 
emotion, but 15 only to be understood by the genetic method, 
the point of departure being the growl of anger in the lower 
animal, which is a serviceable form of reaction in cases of 
combat It belongs, therefore, to a primitive form of vocal¬ 
isation, and hence is ancient and deep-sealed, being one of 
several forms of speech preceding articulate language by an 
indefinite period of time By a process of selection it chooses 
at all Limes those forms of phonation or those articulate words 
which are best adapted lo terrify or shock the opponent 
Although originally useful in combat, the occasion of profanity 
at the present time may be any analogous situation in which 
our well-being is threatened, as in helpless distress or dis¬ 
appointment. If, then, the oath is a form of instinctive reaction 
and even a punfying agent, why is it considered to have an 
immoral quality? Prof Patrick thinks for two reasons first, 
because advancing civiUsatioa bids us evermore inhibit and re¬ 
press ; and, secondly, because of the unfortunate but inevitable 
connection between profanity and the sacred names of religion. 

Ay account of the new eruptive cone on Vesuvius, which 
commenced Lo form in September, 1900, up till April lost, is 
given by Prof K. Semmola in the K^nduonio of the Naples 
Academy (vii. 4), The cone is—or rather was at that time— 
about forty metres high, but difficult of ascent owing to its 
steepness and the thick coaling of sand on its walls. The in¬ 
ternal cavity was irregularly elliptic and was divided along its 
major axis into two parts In that part lying towards the north¬ 
east a crater had been formed whose depth aid not appear to 
exceed twenty-five metres; at its bottom was the eruptive aperture 
emitting a copious column of vapour and gas. In the smaller 
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portion was a crateriform dyke, full of cracks, and with the walls 
smoking in places, this being separated from the crater pre¬ 
viously mentioned by a kind of wall riling half-way up and 
terminating in the floor of the crater. The ioternal walls of 
the crater were carpeted with sublimates, in which various 
shades of red and yellow predominated, The vapour made its exit 
m globular clouds, which m calm weather spread out into a fine 
tree shape some hundred metres high. The gaseous products 
reddened litmus paper, and here and there sulphurous anhydride 
was noticeable ; the ground at the top of the cone felt hot, and 
the temperature at a depth of 50 cm. was about 50'’ C 
Reflected light was not seen at night, and Prof Semmola hence 
concludes that the source of activity was at a considerable 
depth. The general character of the phenomena, and in par¬ 
ticular the entire absence of explosions or ashes or projected 
bodies, points to the activity of Vesuvius being considerable, 
but the channels of activity being altogether free from any ob¬ 
structions such as would cause violent action to take place. 

Mr Ravrnshaw's paper on the electrical transmission of 
power in coal mines, and Mr Walker's on electrical miners’ 
safely lamps, which appear in the last number of the Jourval of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, contain, with the joint 
discussion on the two papers, a great deal of valuable informa¬ 
tion on this comparatively recent application of electricity 1 he 
number of purposes to which electricity can be applied, either 
to supply an existing want or lo replace some less aaLisfactory 
method, is conlinually increasing, and as each new problem is 
attacked special difficulties present themselves This is very 
apparent in this instance, where the dangers peculiar to coal¬ 
mining make it essential for the electrician to design special 
machinery lo meet the case. Mr Walker’s paper is very in¬ 
structive as showing how many difficulties have lo be overcome 
before a lamp can be obtained to compete at all successfully 
with the existing miner's lamp, although at first sight the electric 
lamp would seem to be so preeminently the l^esl one to use 
Thus, apart from questions of cost and weight, the very safety of 
the electrical lamp is in itself a drawback, since it does not indi¬ 
cate, as does an oil lamp, the presence of dangerous gases 
There can be little doubt, however, that the difficulties have only 
to be fully realised to be successfully oiercome, and in the course 
of time the use of electricity is likely to become general in coal¬ 
mines, for which in essential respects it is so peculiarly suitable 

A FEW more details concerning the adoption of the '* Parsons 
steam turbine ” as a source of propulsion in the mercaniile 
marine are now available The vessel named the Edward^ 
the main dimensions of which have been given in a previous 
number, has been launched and (says Engineering of July 5) 
has so far quite realised the expectations of her owners The 
trials were run on the Firth of Clyde, where, on a mean of runs 
" over the Skelmorhe mile," the speed of 20'48 knots was 
obtained The mean revolutions were registered at 740 per 
minute, boiler pressure 150 lbs per sq inch, a vacuum of 26J 
inches, and a stokehole pressure (forced draught) equivalent to 
one inch of water. Among the advantages of the Parsons 
steam turbine over the ordinary reciprocating engines the 
following are mentioned ■—(i) The weight of the propelling 
machinery is 66 tons, being, it is stated, roughly half the weight 
for an engine (of the same power) employed in a paddle 
steamer of the same type. (2) On account of the lightness of the 
turbine machinery, very graceful lines have been introduced into 
the "model" of the hull, both fore and aft, which otherwise 
could not have been used. (3) The small amount 0/ room taken 
up by the turbine machinery All the machinery is placed below 
the "main” deck, giving the space above otherwise occupied 
with engines to adduional passenger accommodation. (4) The 
total absence of noise from the turbines when running. In fact 
It IB Stated that it is not possible to tell whether they are running 
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or not j by plocinft one’s hand on them ihe only alight vibration 
discernible is right aft, and due to the propellers. (5) The low 
centre of gravity of the turbine machinery has given good stability 
in the King Edward without either a "hard bilge or long 
floor," rendering this class of michinery conducive to high 
speeds During the trials Rothesay was " made " as an experi¬ 
ment, and the vessel behaved splendidly, coming to easily and 
quickly—an important point in passenger excursion trafllc, for 
which the steamer is intended The King Edw ird is now on 
her run in Scotland, and is by far the fastest boat of her class 

Wr have received from Messrs Baker and Co , of Newark, 
U.S A., an illustrated catalogue of platinum apparatus for use 
in large and small college chemical operations The illustrations 
show a variety of useful contrivances for laboratory purposes, 
and the catalogue concludes with some valuable observations on 
the use and care of platinum, on the cleaning of platinum wire, 
and with some tables which will much assist in calculating the 
weight, and therefore the price, of platinum apparatus 

The popular science lectures for young people, \vhich have 
been given at the Kensington Town Hall during the autumn 
and Winter, will be continued in October next The aim is to 
interest juveniles in various aspects of scientific study and 
encourage them to view natural objects and phenomena m a 
sympathetic frame of mind The subjects of lectures arranged 
for the autumn are secrets in sands, by Mr C. Cams WiUtm ; 
waves of sound and waves of light, by the Rev J O, Bev.in, 
colour and colour photography, by Dr A U Fison , flowtrs 
and their insect visitors, by Prof. J. B Farmer, F.U S , and 
secrets in flint pebbles, by xMr. C. Carus-VVilson 

Mr Edward SiANiORnhas published a South Polar chart 
which will be of service in following the progress of the expedi¬ 
tions about to sail for Antarctic regions The chart indicates, by 
contours and eight shades of blue, the ocean depths, so far as 
they are known, down to 5000 fathoms and below Lines are 
also engraved on the chart to show the approximate limit of 
the i>at.k ice during the southern summer months, the line of 
freezing ixjlnt in air in January and February, the northern limit 
of icebergs, and the tracks of the ChalUng^r, VMivui and 
liclgua expeditions. It is a little to be regretted that the pro¬ 
posed tracks of the expeditions about to start are not also 
included, so that the fields of operations of the German and 
British expeduiona could lie easily distinguished 

The paper by Prof S P Langley and Mr F W Very, "On 
the Cheapest Form of Light," which appeared in the Afnemnn 
Jontnai of Science in August, 1S90, has been reprinted and 
published as No 1258 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col¬ 
lections, with a note pointing out some of the additions to our 
knowledge of the light from living and mineral sources during 
the lost ten years. It will be remembered that the paper deals I 
with the light of the fire fly and shows that the insect produces 
iight wtthout heat, so that its efliciency as a light source is far 
higher than any artificial means of illumination In connection 
With this subject, the luminous bacteria cultivated by Mr J E. 
Barnard and Prof. Allan Macfadyen, and shown at the last Royal 
Society conversazione (see p. 57) are of interest. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a VerveL Monkey {Cer^opuhecus lalandti') 
from South Africa, presented by Mr Crandon W. Gill; an 
Alpine Marmot {Arefomys mannoila)^ European, presented by 
Mrs. Curtis ; a Rough-keeied Snake {Dasypeltis scabra)^ four 
Rhomb-marked Snakes {Tnmerorhinus rhomheatus^ four Ru- 
/escent Snakes (Lepiodera hotamboeia)^ three Crossed Snakes 
{Psammophts tntci/er)^ a Coppery Snukt {Prosy/nna stindeva/Zi), 
a Delalande’j Lizard {ATucras dehiandn) from South Africa, 
piMented by Mr. A W. Guthrie j two Pond Herons {Ardeo/a 
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grayt)t R Cattle Egret {Bnbnfcus ^corowandus), a White-bellied 
Drongo (DtO'tirus coeruiescens), a Lommon Hawk Cuckoo 
{Hieroioctyx varMUs\ two Baya Weaver-birds {P/oceus baya), 
two Scarlet backed Flower-peckers {Dtcoeum \,rutntatum)^ two 
Purple-rumped Sun-birds {Arachmehthra zeyJanna), a Hima¬ 
layan Black Bulbul {Hypsipetes psaroides) from Brilish India, 
presented by Mr. E. W Harper ; two European Pond Tor¬ 
toises {Eniys orbicularis)^ European, presented by the Hon 
Mrs Fitzgerald; an Algerian Tortoise {Testiido ibcta) from 
Nurih Africa, three South Albemarle ToitQ\x^{ 7 '€Sltidovicinti\ 
two Centr-al Albemarle Tortoises {T^studo^ sp me) from the 
Galapagos, deposited ; two Herring Gulls {Lana ar^enla/ia)^ 
bred in ihe Gardens 


OL/K ASTROmMlCAL COLUMN, 


Astronomical OccuRRK^cBs IN Augusi 

August 2 2h Mercury at greatest elongation, 19’ 2j' West 

4 14k 39ni to 15b 47m. Muon occults fl Piscium 

(mag- 4 0) 

6 I2h. i6m. Minimum of Algol (fl Persei) 

9 9h 5in Minimum of Algol (ja Persei) 

II Alaxinium of Pcrseid meteoric display (ruban' 
45^ F 57 ) 

13 Saturn Outer minor axis of outer ring = 17" 94 

15 Venus Illuminated portion of disc = o 873, ui 

Mirs = o 915 

15 7h 2im to loh 26m Transit of Jui)iter"s Sat HI 
(Ganymede) 

17 6I1 I2in to Sh 32m Transit of Jupiter’s Sat IV 

(Callisto) 

25, 6h Silurn in conjunction with the moon. Saturn 
3’ 42' S 

28 I2h. 54m to ijh 59m Moon occults t'Cipricnnii 

(nmg 5 2) 

29 i2h 29m to I3h 29m Moon occults « Aquarii 

(maK 5 S) 

29 loii 47 Minimuni of Algol (3 Persei) 


The Paris OnsER\ ATORv IN 1900—A Pans correspondent 
sends us the following note —The annual r^ort drawn up b> 
M M.iunce Ltpwy, director of the Pans Observatorj, and 
adopted by the Observatory Council, has been sent to the 
National Printing Oflice for publication The intern ilional 
mapping of stars not being in operation in three different parts 
of the southern hemisphere, M Luewy, president of the com¬ 
mittee, has sent reproentalions to these countries, through 
diplomatic agencies, with the result that work will soon begin 
111 them Mr Thome, director of the National Observa¬ 
tory, Cordoba, has written to M Lnewy that the Argentine 
Republic has authorised him to organise an astrophysical 
service Mr Cooke, director of the Perth Observatory in 
Southern Australia, has been notified by the Colonial Office that 
a special grunt will be at his disposal for the future budget 
Mr Enrit|ue Legrand, of the Uruguay Republic, has per¬ 
suaded II E M CucrUs to present a bill for the establishing 
of an astrophysical service in Montetadeo The work is pro¬ 
gressing favourably in all the couniries where it has been 
inaugurated, 

M. Ltiiwy IS investigating Prof Turner’s method of determin¬ 
ing, from photographs, the positions of the celestui bodies with 
almost the same exactness os from direct observations m the 
sky The report gives for the first lime a complete list of the 
fifty-eight observatories which have taken pan in the Eros 
international observations. According to the last news included 
in the report, January 6, no single night had passed, since the 
inauguration of this work, without at least one observatory 
having made at least one Eros observation On favourable 
nights the number of observations exceeded one hundred 
Mm. Prosper Henry and Boinot took 104 series of photo- 
gr^hs of the planet Eros from October 3 to January 6. 

Six hundred and seventy stars at a distance of not more than one 
degree from the path followed by Efoa were observed with the 
meridian circle. For the first time ohservationa of stars were 
registered on the meridian with a special chronograph invented 
by the Abbe Verschaffel Ten sheets, containing 16,500 stars, of 
the photographic catalogue of the heavens, have been published 
Each of these sheets contains a zone of one degree in aeclination 
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And eight rninutes in Right Ascension Photogravures for the 
Lunar Atlas have been prepared for publication ; they refer 
to the first and last quarter. On the occasion of the total eclipse 
of May 28, MM. Hamy and Btgourdan were sent to Spain and 
were favoured with splendid weather for their observations. 
M, Bigourdan continues his observations of nebulae^ and the 
work of his great catalogue is progressing favourably, M 
Callandreau observed with the great equatorial of the western 
tower, and used a wire illuminated only by points in the field 
of his refractor ; he appears to be satisfied with this method, 
which prevents the eye from being disturbed by too great a 
quantity of light when observing feeble stars 

M Gaillot has worked at the theory of Saturn, using 
Le Verriei's formula;, and has succeeded in showing that the 
discrepancies between the results of computation and observation 
should be aliribiiled to the fact that a sufficient number of terms 
had not been taken into conslderaiipn, 

A staff of SIX women observers, directed by Miss Dorothea 
Klumpke, has determined the position of 29,627 stars for the 
International Catalogue This is the only department of the 
Observatory where ladies have been admitted To the meteoro¬ 
logical department a new registering barometer has been 
added , it is a mercury one, and the end of the index runs 
through 3 mm. for a variation of l mm m mercury The 
publication of the old observations from 1637 up to 1BS6 will be 
completed this year, and from 1886 on the observations will be 
published regularly each year The observations of 1898 were 
published m 190a, and those of 1899 will appear shortly 

Photography dy ihe Light of V^hnus —In the autumn 
of last year several meagre accounts appeared in various journals 
announcing that Dr W R Brooks had succeeded in obtaining 
good photographic records solely by means of light from the planet 
Venus In the for August (1901), Dr Brookshas 

an article describing his experiences, illustrated by reproductions 
of the photographs obtained at the Smith Observatory These are 
chiefly positives taken by placing a landscape or other negative 
in a printing frame with a sensitive plate and exposing to the 
light from the planet, care being taken to shield the frame from 
all extraneous light The results described were obtained when 
the planet was a morning star, shortly after September 17, 1900 
Gelatine dry plates (speed not stated) were used, the exposures 
given varying from thirty to forty five minutes. A print on 
bromide paper was obtained by exposure on five consecutive 
clear morninga The positives are all apparently well exposed, 
and a portrait is also shown as being proauced by the planet's 
light, but by what procedure is nut indicated 

Nkw Nebui.^ —In the Compiesrendus (ckxxui pp 206-208), 
M Bigourdan continues hia catalogue of new nebulic discovered 
with the west equatorial of the Pans Observatory. Particulars 
as to position, notes of special interest and comparisons with 
other catalogues are given for twenty-three objects observed 
between 1884 and 1898 

THE CRVSTALL/SATION OF SALT 
SOLUTIONS 

\ LTIIOUGH the processes of crystallisation have been known 

to, and made use qf by, chemists for ages, yet U is only 
within the last few years that the phenomenon of crystallisation 
from solution has been the subject of systematic investigation 
The pioneer work in connection with this systematic study on 
the basis of modern principles has been done, for the most part, 
by Dutch chemists The researches of Roozeboora on the 
equilibrium of systems in contact with water have shown 
clearly the importance of the phase rule of Willard Gibbs as a 
guide in the study of the complex phenomena of heterogeneous 
equilibrium The study in van’t IIofTs laboratory of the con¬ 
ditions of existence of crysiallohydrates and of the phenomena 
associated with the formation and decomposition of aoiible salts 
in contact with water has given us invaluable material for a 
correct understanding of the processes of crystallisation Not 
only IS the systematic investigation of this phenomenon of 
importance to the chemist, but the geologist is also dependent 
on such knowledge for the final explanation of the conditions of 
formation of the vast oceanic salt deposits. 

A knowledge of the composition of the solution in ecjuilibrmm 
with a system of solid substances is obviously an all important 
factor for the study of the processes of crystallisation, for the 
separation of any solid substance from the solution requires that 
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the solution shall be saturated with regard to that snhstance. 

In what follows it is presumed that the crystalluation take# place 
BO slowly that Bupersaturation phenomena can be neglected, and 
the complications resulting from crystallisation of fiomor^oua 
mixtureB are also left out of account. Furthermore, we luppoie 
that the temperature of the solution remains constant during the 
cryatallisation. 

The Bimplest conditions are then met with in the case of a 
solution containing a single substance, say a salt, which ij not 
capable of combining with water of crystalhsstion. If an un- 
saturated solution of such a salt is evaporated, the commence¬ 
ment of crystalliBation is conditioned solely at a given tempiei- 
ature by the attainment of a definite concentration As evapor¬ 
ation proceeds the salt then separates out continuously, the 
composition of the solution undergoing no change until the last 
trace of water has been removed 

If the dissolved salt forms crystallohydrates, s'e. salts with 
water of crystallisation, then the products of HiOthermal evapor- 
ation are dependent upon the temperature, a less hydrated form 
separating as the temperature is higher Thus solutions of 
manganese chloride j'lcld the tetrahydrate if the temperature 
does not exceed 58*^0 , whereas at higher lemperatures the 
dihydrate crystallises out It is well known that salts containing 
water of cryBlAllisation undergo at a definite lemperalure a 
change in which the whole or part of the water of crystallisation 
is split off Glauber’s salt loses Us ten molecules of water at 
32'4‘' C. , ordinary rinc sulphate containing seven molecules of 
water yields the hexahydrate at 39° C,, and this again, al a higher 
temperature, yields a lower hydrate These temperatures are 
known as the transition temperatures of the salt hydrates, and 
have a far-reaching analogy with the melting points of solid 
substances 

The limiting temperatures corresponding to the crystallisation 
of a definite hydrate from the salt solution are determined by the 
transition temperatures of the solid hydrates 

If supersaluration phenomena intervene we may observe 
the separation of hydrates from solution at temperatures below 
the normal limiting temperature It is, however, only under 
this condition that crystallisation of such unstable hydrates 
lakes place, for at a given temperature the unstable hydrates are 
more soluble than the stable hydrate. If the solution from 
which an unstable hydrate has begun to crystal Use out be im¬ 
pregnated with the hydrate of smaller solubility, the unstable 
hydrate will redissolvc and crystallisation of the normal hydrate 
ensues 

If a solution contains two dissolved salts having a common 
ion, the phenomena of crystallisation are about as simple as in 
the case of a solution containing a single salt. Let us suppose, 
in the first instance, that these saltB do not unite to form a 
double salt, and that they do not form crystallohydrates Such 
a solution is one containing the chlorides of sodium and potass¬ 
ium, and in this case a knowledge of the composition of the 
three solutions, saturated respectively with regard to each single 
salt and with regard to both simultaneously, enables us to pre¬ 
dict what will take place on isothermal evaporation. A graphic 
representation of the solubility data facilitates the tracing of the 
crystallisation process very considerably, and the composition 
of the various solutions is conveniently expressed by the number 
of molecules of dissolved salt per 1000 molecules of water 
Fig I contains the data for the system consisting of water, 
potassium chloride and sodium chloride at 25" C , A repre¬ 
senting the saturated solution of sodium chloride, D that of 
potassium chloride, and t. the solution saturated with regard 
to both 

Along the curve A c we have solutions saturated with regard 
to sodium chloride in which the potassium chloride concentration 
gradually increases. Similarly, the points along the curve B c 
represent solutions containing increasing quantities of sodium 
chloride, all of which are saturated with reference to potassium 
chloride 

All points within the fi^re oacb represent uniaturated 
solutions, the quantities of the dissolved salts being given by 
the lengths of the projections on the axes If a solution 
corresponding to the point c is slowly evaporated at 25° C., 
the change In the composition of the solution will be repre¬ 
sented by the continuation of the line 0^(0 corresponding 10 
pure water). At the point d, where this line meets the curve 
B c, the solution becomes saturated with potassium chloride 
and the latter crystallises from solution. By the continued 
separation of potassium chloride the relative proportion of 
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AodmiB chloride in the solutioa increases, and the composition 
of the solution Is represented successlveljr hy points on r/c At 
I lodioin chloKde beuins to crystallise and the two chlorides 
are then deposited in the proportions determined by the position 
of c OB the diagram until the evapomtion is complete The 
arrows ndicitc the course of crystallisation for any given 
solution. 

The phenomena of crystallisation may be somewhat more 
complicated if the two salts in solution are capable of double 
salt formation. Whether the double salt cryslallues out on 
evaporation depends essentially upon the temperature For 
example, the evaporation of a solution containing the chlorides 
of calcium and magnesium yields a mixture of the simple salts 
below 22° C p whereas at a higher temperature the double salt, 
lachhydrite, CaClo.2MgCl2.i2HjO, accompanied in general by 
one of the simple salts, crystallises out 

Let us consider the crystallisation of a solution containing 
the sulphates of magnesium and potassium at a temperature of 
25” C , this lying between the limiting (transition) temperatures 
at which the double salt, schonite, K2SO4 MgSO^ oH^O, is 
formed and decomposed 

The solubility data which furnish us with fixed points by 
means of which the course of crystallisation is determined are in 
this case four, viz , the saturated solutions of (1) MgSO^ 

(2) K2SO4, (3) schonite and MgSO^ 7H/^, (4) achunite and 

K2SO4 



In Fig 2, •where potassium sulphate is measured off on the 
ibsci&sa and magnesium sulphate on the ordinate, these solutions 
are represented respectively by the points a, b, c and n 
The connecting curves have the same significance as in Fig l 
Suppose we slowly evaporate at 25“ C a solution the com 
position of i^hich IS given by the point a, \^hich lies on the line 
liisecting the angle between the axes , this solution ob\ lou'ily con 
trims eauivaicnt quantities of potassium and magnesium sulphates 
The inaex point representing successive conditions of the solution 
ndvances aftf^ the continuation of o a until the point f) is rLiched, 
when the aolulfon becomes saturated with potassium sulphate 
As evaporation continues and crystallisation of potassium sulphate 
takes place we advance along b d until at the latter point the 
solution beenmes saturated with regard to schonite On further 
loss of water schboite crystallises out, and since the molecular 
concentration of magnesium sulphate in the solution is greater 
than that of potassium sulphate, the continued separation of 
the double salt increases the molecular ratio MgSO* K^SO^ m 
the solution, corresponding to a movement of the index point 
alon^ D c, thi Cu>‘ve of saturation of the double salt It the 
solution were agitated so as to bring the separated K2SO4 into 
iniimate contact, some of the latter would again pass into the 
solution and reappear as schdnite. At the point r the solution 
becomes saturated with regard to MgS04 7 H, 0 , and Epsom 
salts and schbnite now Cmiallise out together until the solution 
completely disappears The point c represents the crystallisa 
tion end point of all solutions containing magnesium and 
potassium sulphates, the fioal separation from all such solutions 
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being a mixture or schonite and Fpsom salts The arrows m 
the hgure show the course of the crystallisation fur any solution 
If we now suppose that one of the two salts is capable of 
dehydrating the other when the solution becomes concentrated, 
the products of crystallisation which are first separated may 
undergo a senes of successive transformations If the two salts 
in solution do not unite to form a double salt, as in the 
case of magnesium sulphate and magnesium chloride, the 



phenomenon to be discuiksed appears m its simplest form It 
may be pointed out that the temperature at which any hydrate 
is transformed into a lower hydrate is lowered if foreign sub¬ 
stances are added to tht aqueous solution with which the two 
hydrates are in equilibrium at the transition temperature, just m 
the same manner as the melting point of a pure substance is 
lowered by foreign admixluiea Consequently we may expect, 
U one and the same temperature, higher or lower hydrates to 
Liystallise out from a solution according as the mother liquor 
contains small or large quantities of other soluble substances 



The application of these known facts to the crystallisation of 
a solution containing the sulphate and chloride of magnesium 
at 25“ C enables us to explain completely the successive changes 
observed. 

Representing, as before, the composition of the saturated 
Solutions of these salts on a system of coordinates, Fig. 3 
is obtained, a and g represent the saturated solutions of 
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MgSO^ 7HtO and MrCIj-6HjO respectively; the point K* 
which corresponds to the point c in Fig, r, represents a solution 
saturated simultaneously with regard to MgClg 6HgO and the 
hydrate 4MgS04 5 HgO The broken curve joining A and B 
has reference to solutions which are saturated with one or other 
of the hydrates of magnesium sulphate, but not with magnesium 
chloride 

If a solution containing equivalent quantities of these two 
salts and represented by the point a is evaporated at 25° C., 
then, as in the cases already considered, separation of salt, vie. 
MgSO^ 7H2O, will lake place iihen the index point moving 
along o a reaches the curve c A. 

As the concentration of the magnesium chloride in the solution 
increases, we move along the curve a c until at the point c this 
concent ration has attained such a magnitude that the transition 
temperature MgSO^ MgSOj 6I'LjO has been lowered 

from 47" C to 25“ C. The separated MeSO^ 7HaO m contact 
with the solution is now transformed into MgS04 bHjO, and by 
further evaporation the index point moves along the curve c D, 
a further quantity of MgS04.6Hj0 crystallising out At D the 
system undergoes a similar change to that which look place at 
C , MgS04 crystallises out and the MgS04 6H2U now 

disappears Further changes of like character (not indicated in 
the diagram) are experienced as the magnesium chloride con¬ 
centration increases, whereby MgS04 4lfjO and MgS04 2H^O 
appear successively. At the point E the hydrate 4MgS04 Sfl-jO 
displaces the dihydrate and the solution then becomes saturated 
also with regard to MgCJa-bH^O. These two salts now 
crystallise out together until the solution completely disappears ; 
the point E represents the crystallisation end point of all solu 
lions containing the sulphate and chloride of magnesium. As 
before, the arrows indicate the course of the crystallisation for 
any given solution 

The above crystallisation phenomena may be regarded as 
typical for solutions containing two salts with a common ion 

The phenomena are much more complex if the solution con- 
tamh four different ions, as in a solution of the chlorides and 
sulphates of magnesium and potassium. The four simple salts 
and their various hydrates, as well as several double salts, may in 
general crystallise out from such a solution The course of 
cryslallisalinn of the solution referred to has been carefully 
worked out by van t Hoff, Meyerhoffer and their pupils The 
phase rule serves as a safe and sure guiding principle , solubility 
determinaiiuns and measurements of the vapour pressures of 
solutions supply the data which, when graphically represented 
in a suitable manner, enable us to follow the various phases of the 
crystallisation process with almost the same ease as in the simpler 
cases The diagram representing the various saturated soluliuns 
formed by the system composed of water and the sulphates and 
chlorides of magnesium and potassium ^has been tested by a 
qualitative and nuantilative study of the products of isoihermal 
evamration, ami the course of crystallisation is found to agree 
|:kerfectly with that indicated by the motion of the index point 
on the diagram In this short article it \s not possible to treat 
of this more complicated case in detail ; suHice it to say 
that all solutions containing the above-mentioned salts deposit 
in the last stage of crystallisation a mixture of carnallite, 
MgCbj 6ti/) and 4MgS04 SHaO 

The above sketch gives some idea of the preliminary work in 
connection with the problem nf explaining, on a physico'chemica] 
basis, the formation of the oceanic salt deposits It indicates the 
initial stages of the synthetic method pursued by van’t Iloff in 
his treatment of this highly interesting problem 

H. M Dawson 


BOOMERANGS ^ 

OOOMERANGS may be studied for their anthropological 
^ interest as examples of primitive art,* or for the manner in 
which they illustrate dynamical principles ^ Hut there is ex¬ 
traordinary fascination in making and throwing them, and in 
watching the remarkable and always graceful curves described 

^ Thin paper ia here pubbshed by permission of the editors of the 
Phjfsikulischt Znlsihn/tf forMhkh it wan'OriBinolly written A German 
iranalaiLon has appeared in that Journal, and from its publishers tbe 
accompanying illuMiratioiia have been obtained 
® “ The NikUve Tribes of Coniral Australia,” by B Spencer nnd F T 
Gillen (i09^, Ch m?. „ ^ 

■ E O Erdmann, Ann rf Phys u Chtntit , vol cKsxvii p i (1B1S9), 
E GeilAch.ZfttscAr d D \ g Ptfrd d Lu/tsthfJ^akri, Heft 1 

(i9B6), G T. Walker, London Ph\( Trans , vol cxc p. 33 (^1897) 
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in their flight ; accordingly, my chief ob^et in the following 
paper has been to diminiMi the practical diffieultlea of Ihe auUect 
by giving some of the results of ten years' experimenUl ocqjuaiDt- 
ance with it. 

The Australian weapons vary enormously in shape nnd sue, 
while the skill of the natives in throwing them is grea( In some 
districts and very small in others. The marvellous flights that 
were described by former travellers are but rarely seen to-day, 
and although it is undeniable that many a native can make a 
boomerang go 80 metres away before returning to bis feet, I 
know of only cne Irustw orihy account of a much more sensa 
tional (hrow ^ In this the bcomerang describfd five circles in 
ihe air, Iraielling to a distance of awut 90 metres from the 
thrower and rising to a height of 45 metres. 

For present purposes U will be convenient to consider two 
types of implements. The flrsl (Fig. i) is about 80 cm. in 
length, measured along the curve, is bent (at B) almost to a right 
angle, and has the cross section shown in Fig 2. It is about 



6 5 cm wide and i cm thick in the centre at B, and the 
dimensions of (he cross section dimmish slightly tow'ards the 
ends A and c , the weight is about 230 grams. The aims arc 
twisted from ihe plane ABC after ihe manner of the sails of a 
windmill, being rotated through 2“ or f in the direction of a 
right-handed screw about the lines ba, nc as axes This devia¬ 
tion from the plane is subsequently referred to as the “ twist, ’ 
and the peculiarity that, as seen m the cross section of Fig 2, 
one face is more rounded than the other, is called the 
“ rounding/’ 

Boomerangs of ihe second type (Fig. 3) are about 70 cm long 
and 7 cm. wide, and have a cross section similar to that of 
Fig 2 The “twist” IS in the opposite direclion, involving a 
left-handed rotation of about 3° , the axes of rotation are now 
nr, FE instead of icn, rf 

—An implement of the first t)pe is held 
with the more rounded side to the left and the conceve edge 





forwards It is thrown, with plane verucal, in a horizontal 
direction and as much rotation as possible is ^iven to it The 
plane of rotation does not remain parallel to its original direc 
tion, but has an angular velocity (i) about the direction of bans 
lation, and (2) about a line in its plane perpendicular to this 

The effect of (2) is (hat the path curls to the left | while 
owing to (1) the plane of rotation inclines over to ihe right (i ^ 
rotates in the direction of the hands of a clock facing ihu 
thrower) and its Inclination to the vertical becomes comparable 
with 30“ m two seconds, The angular velocity (2) wSl now' 
imply that the path bends upwards as well as horizontallv rouml 
to the left. 

When the boomerang has described a nearly complete circlt^ 
its pace has diminuhed, and it falls to the ground near the 
thrower, (See Figa. 4, 5, m which projeclionG on a hotizontal 
and on a vertical plane are given ; the direction of the axis of 
rotation is indicated by giving the projections of a line of 

' Mt A W. HoiAiu, Natuhe, July ag, 1876 
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cnnatpnt length meniured along it. The Kale of these diagrams 
IS about nooo) 

The angular velocity (1) is increased by an increase of twist 
nnd by on increase of roundiog; it also increases when cos 8 
increases, where 8 la the inclination of the plane of rotation to 
the horisontal. The curling to the left (2) is increased by an 
increase of twist, or of cos 9 , and, in general, by an increase of 
rounding. 


3 



A 


Fig 5 —tlcvaiion ihruugh CA 

If It be desired that the boomerang should describe a second 
circle in front of the thrower (Figs 6, 7), it must be thrown 
much harder, so that when one circle has been described it may 
still have sufficient forward velocity When the projectile has 
described the first circle and is over the thrower’s head, the axis 
of rotation must point in an upward direction in front of him , 
if It pointed behind him the subsequent path would be behind 
his back, and a figure of eight (Figs 8, 9) would become pos¬ 
sible For a path with a second loop in front of the thrower 



Fig 7—UlevBiiQn through c B 


he should accordingly choose a boomerang with much twist and 
much rounding, and throw it with his body leaning over to the 
left, so that the ugle 0 between the axis of rotation and the 
vertical may be slightly in excess of a right angle The increased 
twist will mean that the first circle has a smaller circumference 
and that there ^vill be more pace left after it has been described ; 
and the increased rounding will keep the plane of rotation from 
becoming horizontal too soon 

For a figure of eight we should require less roundiqg, or we 
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might give more spin in throwing, and aim a little uphill with 
9 rather less than a right angle There are so many elements 
capable of variation that nothing but experience can teach how 
to get the best results with any particular boomerang 

The most complex path that the author has succeeded in 
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efleciing 1^ lint of Figb lo and 11 But it is certain that these 
full far short of what la done by skilful natives tif Australia 
If the angle between the aims is increased and the twist and 
rounding unaltered, the angular velocity (i) 13 increased, and iL 
becomes easier to make a second loop behind than m front If 
the angle exceeds 150'', the angular velocity of the first kind 19 
so large that it is very hard to gel a return at all 





Fig II —Elcvrilion ihrgugh c r. 

When the twist is left-handed and the angle large we have a 
specimen of the second type (Fig 3), and it must be thrown 
with the more rounded side uppermost and the plane of 
rotation inclined at between 30 and 60° to the horizontal 
(f e 30” < 9 < 6o‘') , the angle of projection (f e. inclination to 
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the honion of ihe inilial velocity of translation) must be com¬ 
parable with 45*’. 

The uphill path is nearly straight until the forward velocity 
becomes Hmall; the projectile then returns along a track close 
to that of the ascent (Figs, la and ij). 

Non-reiuming flights —A good boomerang of the second 
type will travel an immense distance in a nearly straight line if 
properly thrown The motion should resemble that of an aero¬ 
plane or flying machine ; the plane of rotation must remain 
nearly horizontal though slightly uphill, and the trajectory must 
be flat. There will Inus be an upward pressure of air on the 
under surface of the implement, and the force of gravity will be 
counteracted as long as there is sufficient forward velocity. The 
boomerang is thrown very slightly uphill, the angle of projection 
not being greater than 12" ; the rounded side is uppermost and 
9 15 milially jo"" The plane of rotation soon appears to the 
thrower lo become approximately horizontal, and it remains so 
during the flight; the prajecUle rises to a height of about 12m. 
from the ground and travels in a nearly straight path until its 
forward velocity is almost exhausted ; it then strikes the earth 
at a distance of about 130 metres from the thrower 

It will be seen that the angular velocity (1) is at flr^t small and 
positive, and that it subsequently disappears , the angular 
velocity (2) IS small throughout These resullii are due 10 the 
lefl-handed twist and the rounding 

Considerable accuracy both in making and in throwing is 
necessary if the best results are to be olitained. If the plane of 
rotation slopes downward to one sidt, the boomerang will slide 
down m the inclined plane of rotation ; thun the path will be bent 
and materially shortened The correct relation has to be found 
between the twist, the rounding, the angle between the arms of 


r 



A 
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the boomerang, the density of its material, and the amounts and 
directions of its initial linear and angular velocities An illus¬ 
tration of this is afforded by the first specimen of this type that 
1 have made , it travels further against the wind than with it 
In the former cose the boomerang keeps c|uite low, scarcely 
rising higher than 6 metres, and, being retarded very little by 
frictional resistance, travels about 125 metres ; in the latter case 
the body spends its energy in running uphill lo a height of about 
15 metres, and falls to the ground at a distance of about 90 
metres. 

It is rather difficult to give Bufhcicnt spin to keep the motion 
stable through a long flight, and I have found it advantageous to 
wind round the wood al^ut 60 grammes weight of copper wire 
in three equal poriions, of whicli one is in the middle and one 
near each end This materially increases the moment of inertia 
about the centre of gravity without interfering seriously with 
other details I have thrown a loaded boomerang of ihis type 
167 metres, and my range with a spheiical ball of half the weight 
15 only 63 metres. 

Modc^ ntanufailurt.^X block of straight-grained ash about 
90 cm, long, 7 cm, (or 7*5 cm.) thick, and of width not less than 
7 cm IS taken The Mock is soaked in steam, bent to the 
requisite shape and held in this shape until cool and dry, It is 
then sawn into snips 1 3 cm. thick. After sufficient time has 
lapsed for the wood to be seasoned, each strip is trimmed into a 
bcMmerang, the most useful tool in general being a spokeshave. 
It IS very important that the outer edge, at any rate in the 
neighboiuhooa of the bend, should follow the gram of the wood 
When the projectile falls hard upon one end the stress near the 
centre is very severe, and any point at which the direction of 


the grain m^ts the convex edge obliquely is likely to derolop a 
spill and ultimately a breakage 

It js better to cut the matenal lo its Anal twisted shape rather 
than to impart the twist by another steaming and DeOdlng 
Considerable Care is required in the process, Ibr the removal of 
a layer of wood a millimetre thick in such a way as to Increase 
or diminish the twist will cause a marked difference in the 
flight It will be found to facilitate throwing to cut that end of 
the boomerang which is held in the hana to the somewhat 
square form shown at the right hand of Figs. [ and 3. 

There IS some difficulty in avoiding warping, for boomerangs 
are less likely to get broken if thrown when the ground is damp 
and soft, and under these circumstances the moisture is likely 
to be absorbed by the wood. It is of great advantage, therefore, 
to make the surface of the implements very smooth with fine 
glass-paper and to saturate them with linseed oil. The 
additional density thereby produced is also of service in that it 
diminishes the cHect of the frictional resistance of the air. 

I have used artificially bent oak as a material, but have not 
found It as heavy or as strong as ash. Oak branches that are 
naturally bent are not hard to procure, but boomerangs made 
from them are liable to break at places where there are knots or 
irregularities in the grain of the wood 

Evolution ,—Boomerangs of every variety of shape are still to 
be found m Australia, and it appears impossible to get direct 
historical evidence as to the nature of the successive stages of 
development. But if speculation be allowed, the foLmwmg 
senes may be suggested 

First we should have a clumsy kind of wooden sword, curved, 
but without rounding nr twist, and with one end roughened 
to form a handle ; when the intended victim Mraa out of reach 
it would be natural to throw the weapon, and at short ranges it 
would be extremely effective. Bad workmanship would involve 
the frequent production of implements of whicn one side was 
more rounded than the other, and it would soon be found that 
these missiles, when thrown wiih the rounded side uppermost, 
travelled much further and straighter than the former 

Boomerangs of this character vary in length from 50 to 110 
cm., and in weight from 200 grammes lo 1250, 'Fhey are, for 
the most part, twisted in a manner that seems quite fortuitous, 
and form the enormous majority of the present native imple 
ments Light specimens with a slight lefl-handed twist may 
liave a fairly straight irajeciory of loo metres, and may return 
if aimed much uphilli especially when thrown against a wind 
Those which are ben I through a Urge enough angle and happen 
lo be twisted (either by carelessness in manufacture or by sub¬ 
sequent warping after the manner of a right-handed screw are 
returning boonierangs of the first type In many of these the 
twist IS t>o Urge as to be conspicuous, and when once the con¬ 
nection between the form and the return flight has been noticed, 
the process of development is complete 

G11.BRK1 T Walker. 


TJfE INTERNATIONAL SEISMOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE AT STRASSBURG, 

TN 1895 the Ute Dr Rebeur-Paschwitz proposed, with the 
approval of Prof Milne and other seismologists, lo form an 
mternalionai sei'smological union Although, unfortuiutcly, he 
did not live to carry the project into execution, the micro- 
seisniic survey of the world has since then been actively pushed 
on by Prof Milne, the observatories using the Milne horizontal 
pendulums now numbering about forty. Meanwhile, the pro¬ 
ject of Rebeur-Paschwitz was taken up by Prof. Gerland, and, 
ihanks to his active exertions, ihe first iniernalional seiamo- 
logical conference was Anally held at Strassburg on April Ji- 
13. The total number of l^e members who attended the con¬ 
ference was thirty-five, as follows — Austria-Nungasy (Prof 
Belar, Prof. Exner, Prof, von Kovesligeihy, Hofrath Konkoly, 
Prof. Laska, Prof Schafarzik) j Be/giupi (Prof. Langranp], 
Denmark (Lieutenant-Colonel Jlarboe) ; Germany (Dr. Ebell, 
Dr. Ehrumann, Prof. Fuircrer, Prof. CjcrUnd, Prof. Gunther, 
Dr Hecker, Prof. Helmert, Herr Jaehnike, Prof. Kobold, 
Geheimrath Lewald, Prof Leuiz, Prof. Rudolph, Dr, PoJU,Frof. 
Schmidt, Dr. Schtltt. Prof Straubel, Dr. Teiena, Prof, Wi^er, 
Prof Weigand, Prof, Wiechert),- Italy (Dr. Oddone); 

I Thia may be illustrated by the fact that when ihe author first mode 
boomerangs tie wu cm\y aware of the need lor rounding , but tha lint two 
specimens that he constructed happened to have right handed EWiit and 
remmed admirably 
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(Dr. Omon) e Rusua (Ganeral Poraerantscff, Prof Lewitzky, 
Dr* Woanaejcnskij); Switurland (Ptq/. Ford, Pro/. Riggen- 
bach). Among these thir^-five members there were sixteen 
official delegates for the different States^ as follows 1— Austria- 
Hungary^ l ; I ; Gtrmany^ 9; Japan^ i \ Russia^ 2 , 

Swtturlofui, 2 . 

'The principal object of the conference was the establishment 
of an international seismological union. After some discussion 
the profit of statutes of an "International Seismological Associa¬ 
tion,” formed principally in imitation of the statutes of the 
International Catalogue Association and of the International 
Geodetic Association, was unanimously accepted by the con¬ 
ference, the chief points being as follows — 

g 1. The object of the Association is the advancement of 
knowledge of all the seismological problems, which can be 
solved only by the cooperation of numerous seismological 
observatories all over the world As the principal means of 
attaining this object are proposed —(l) seismological observa¬ 
tions according to fixed plans; (2) experiments on certain 
important seismological questions , (3) establishment and sup¬ 
port of seismological stations in certain countries which need 
assistance from me Association ; (4) organisation of a central 
bureau for collection and discussion of the reports from various 
countries. 

g 3. The parts of the Association are :—(i) general meeting ; 
(2) permanent commission ; (3) central bureau 

§ 5 The permanent commission consists of the director of the 
central bureau and of one member from each of the States which 
compose the Association . 

B 9. Each State must duly communicate to the central bureau, 
through Its local central bureau, the results of seismic ob¬ 
servations and experiments. 

§ 0 Each State must contribute to the central bureau a certain 
yearly sum of money, to be fixed in proportion to the number 
of the inhabitants. The sum thus contributed by the different 
States IB to be appropnated to the following purposes .—(i) 
publications and administration , (2) remuneration to the 
general secretary; (j) support of those who work in special 
important seismological investigations, (4) support of those 
seismological observatories which are established by the 
Association. The distribution of the sum into these various 
Items IS to be decided by the permanent commission. 

As to the seismological observations, experiments and publi¬ 
cations in the different States, t^e latter have a perfect freedom 
The choice of the instruments is also left free to each State. 
The statutes of the Association having been thus adopted by 
the conference, the further steps for the formation of the 
Association are now to be taken by the Imperial German 
Government through diplomatic channels. 

As there is still one year or so before the Association can be 
actually formed, it was proposed by Prof. Helmert to establish 
a provisionary central bureau and let the latter begin at once 
the function for the international seismological investigation, 
under the cooperation of all the members present, who approved 
the proposal and promised to send in puolications and reports 
Pro/. Forel proposed, in the name of all the non-German 
members to select the Strassburg Seismological Observatory as 
the provisionary central bureau, under the direction of Prof. 
Gerland. This proposal was accepted, the Association being 
thus provisionally formed Besides the establishment of the 
statutes, there were given by Prof. Helmerc and others a senes 
of valuabla. reports and lectures on observational as well as 
theoretical Reismolo^ 

The first international seismological conference 'proved to be 
El very satisfactory one The full minutes of the transactiuns 
are expected to be published shortly. F, OMORi 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. R T. Hewlrit, of the Jenner Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, hai been appointed professoi of general pathology 
and bacteriology at King’s College, London 

Thb following candidates have passed the D.Sc examination 
of the UniVerBity of LondonMathematics and Physics, J. 
Buchanan ; Experimental PhysicB, C. V, Drysdale, W. H. 
Eccles, P, £, Shaw; Chemistry, T. J. Baker, T A. Henry, 
M/. H. Hurtley, G. D. Lander, H. R. Le Sueur, S. Smiles 
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The following regulation from the new Calendar of the 
Imperial University at Kyoto show that the Japanese are en¬ 
couraging scientific research among University students ;—" In 
Tune and December every year each student shall report to the 
director of the College, through his professor, the state and 
progress of research which he has made in his study of special 
subject , and the director shall submit such report to the Faculty 
meeting for examination When a student has completed the 
work of research at the University Hall, he shall prepare a 
record of his career at the University and present it to the 
president of ihe University, through his professor.” Progress 
IS bound to be made where education is carried on in this spirit. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

ButUitn of ihe American Mathematical Socuty^ July-— 
Surfaces whose first and second fundamental forms are the 
'•econd and first respeciivcly of another surface, by Dr Eisen- 
liart, was icad at the I ebruary meeting The results arrived 
at are—the ruled surfaces, defined by the equations 

y -H^ I ^ M-* + CiM + C, 

; 1 Cj +Cj, 

are ihc only surfaces whose first and second fundamental forms 
can be taken for the second and first fundamental forms of a 
surface Further, the second surface is only the first to a 
translation prh. And of these surfaces the only real one is the 
sphere of radius unity—the C's, as usual, are arbitrary con¬ 
stants References arc given to work by Bianchi, Casorati, 
Monge and Forsyth —On the groups generated by two opera¬ 
tors, by Dr G. A Miller, was read at the April meeting This 
short note,which gives several references, discusses the theorem, 
"every group that is generated by two operators of order two 
IS a dihedral rotation group, and every dihedral rotation group 
IS generated by two operators of ortler two.”—Mr, G. Peirce 
gives a curious approximate construction for v, read at the same 
meeting This is as neat a construction as we can remember 
—Non-Euclidean geometry is a short notice, by J. L. Coolidge, 
of a work with this title by Dr II. P Manning —J, K. 
Whittemore gives an extended abstract of " Vorlesungen dber 
Differential geometrie ” (pp. xvi-1-659), a translation of fiianchi’s 
work by M Liikat —Notes, new publications, tenth annual list 
of papers (read before the Society, with references to their 
places of publication), and a full index close the number and 
ihc volume 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, June 20 —" Further Observations on Nova 
Pcrici No J ” By Sir Norman Lockyer, K C.B , F K S, 

In a former paper an account was given of the observations 
of the Nova, made at Kensington between March 5 and March 
25 inclusive The observations arc now brought up to midnight 
of May 7. Between March 25 and the latter dale, estimates of 
the magnlude of the Nova have been made on thirty-three 
evenings, visual observations of the spectrum on twenty-five 
evenings, and photographs of the spectrum on six evenings. 

The lo-inch refractor with a McClean spectroscope has 
generally been used for eye observations The 6-inch iirismaLic 
camera has noL been available for photographing the spectrum 
owing to the faintness of the Nova, but photographs have been 
secured by Dr Lockycr with the 30-inch reflector On the nights 
of March 27, April 1 and 12, and by Mr. Fowler on March 26 
and April 4. With the 9-inch prismatic lefiector the spectrum 
was photographed by Mr. Hodgson on March jo, April i 
and 4. 

Change oj Brightness .—Since March 25 the magnitude of the 
Nova has been undergoing further periodic variations, and 
although observations have not been made on every night since 
that dale, owing to unfavourable weather, yet sufficient data 
have been gathered to Enable a general idea of the light changes 
to be obtained, and the few gaps can be filled up later by other 
observers who experienced clearer skies on these occasions. 

A table is given containing observations for magnitude made 
from March 26 to May 5 inclusive, 
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The observations show that the length of the period of 
variability, reckoning from maximum to maximum, began after 
March 27 to increase from three days to four days 
The two following maxima, after that of April 8, occurred on 
the 13th and iSiti, so that the period became still more 
lengthened, namely to about five days Further observations 


The curve is drawn to satisfy as far ai possible all the obaer- 
vations made at Kensington, The doited portions represent the 
possible light-curve for those times when no estimates for magni¬ 
tude coulo be secured 

In the plates the absciss.ne represent the time element and the 
ordinates that of magnitude 



up to May 5 seem to indicate that the five-day period is 
shortening, 

* Another interesting observed fact was that the light of the 
Nova at the minimum on the 25th was more intense than at the 
preceding minimum on the 21st, the estimated difference of 
magnitude at these limes being about 4 tenths of a magnitude. 


Colour —In the first part of the period covered by the later 
observations, the colour of the Nova has been generally de¬ 
scribed as yellowish-red, red with a yellow tinge and yellow with 
a reddish tinge Since April 25 the colour has been perhaps 
more red than formerly and sometimes noted as very red 

It is interesting to remark that the colour vaiies periodically 
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UnfoTlunalely the increasing twilight and the unfavourable position 
of the Nova make it very difficult now to determine the magni¬ 
tudes correctly. 

The two plates accompan)ing this paper illustrate graphically 
the various fluctuations of the light of the Nova from February 
22, when It had not quite attained Us maximum brilliancy, to 
May 5 
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With the change in magnitude At maximum it is of a distim L 
yellowish-red tiue, but at or near minimum the yellowish tinge 
disappears and ihc Nova appears very red 

The Visual Spectrum —In the coniinucd observations the C 
and F lines of hydrogen have always been recorded u *'con 
Fpicuous,” other prominent lines being near X 447, x 465 and 
X 501 (ihe last named being sometimes as bright as F or even 
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bnehtei), and a line in ihe yellow which recent measures show 
to be D,. 

The strong lines in the green at 4924, 5019, 5169 and 
53I7 p which occurred ig the earlier photoerapha and which were 
ascribed to ironj are either absent Irom the later photographs or 
appear only as very weak lines 

It has been noted that the lines 447, 501 and Dj appear to 
vary with the magnitude of the star, becoming relatively more 
prominent towards a minimum 

The continuous spectrum has been described throughout as 
“ weak” or “ very weak.” 

On the evening of April 25 Messrs Fowler and Butler made 
comparisons of the Nova spectrum with the spectra of hydrogen, 
helium, and that furnished by an air spark between poles of 
iron and 2inc For this purpose a Hilger two-prism star spectro¬ 
scope was used with the 10 inch refractor. The hydrogen line 
F and the helium line D, were found to be sensibly coincident 
With Nova lines The middle of the strong green line, pre 
viously mentioned as X 501, practically coincided with the nitro¬ 
gen hne 5005 7, and therefore there is little doubt that it is 
identical With the chief nebular line A 5007-6 This line was 
also compared with the astenum line at X 50157, but was found 
to be decidedly non-coincident with it, though of sufficient 
breadth to nearly reach it 

Photographic Spectrum —In so far as the number and posi¬ 
tions of the lines are concerned, the few photographs available 
for discussion were obtained in the early part of the period dealt 
with in the present paper (March 26 to May 7). and show a 



LIGHT CURVE of 
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spectrum very similar to that of March 25, which was described 
in detail in the last paper The chief lines shown in the photo¬ 
graphs are Hj 9 , Hy, H 5 , He and Ilf, together with 4471 and 
4650 

Characteristics of —In continuation of the series of light 
curves of H /9 reproduced in the last paper, I gi>c those plotted 
by Mr BaxaBdall from the later photographs 

It will be seen that the line HjS still shows two maxima of 
intensity As recorded in the pre\ious paper, the less le 
frangible component gave indications of becoming brighter than 
the more rifrangible member. These further photographs 
indicate that by April 4 the less refrangible had become twice 
as intense 

" Total Eclipse of the Sun, May 28, 1900.—Account of 
ihe Observations made by the Solar Physics Observatory 
Eclipse Expedition and the Officers and Men of H M S 
Theseas at Santa Pola, Spam " By Sir Norman Lockycr, 
KC.B, F.RS 

The Report gives details as to the erection of curonagraphs, 
prismatic cameras and other instruments, and of the results 
obtained by ihcir use during the eclipse, which was observed 
under very favourable circumstances. Some of the more 
obvious results have already been stated in a ^Preliminary Report 
[Roy. Soe. Proc , vol Uvii. p. 341), and the following remarks 
may now be added. 

A comparison of the photographs taken with the coronagraph 
of 16 feet focus with those taken about two hours earlier in 
America indicates that while some of the prominences changed 
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greatly m appearance in the interval, no changes were detected 
in the details of the corona. 

The spectrum of the chromosphere, os photographed with the 
prismatic cameras, so greatly resembles that of 189S that it has 
not been considered necessary to make a cumpleLe reduction of 
wave lengths The prominences visible during totality had 
comparatively simple spectra, the greatest number of lines 
recorded being thiriy-six 

The heights above the photosphere to which many of the 
vapours can he traced m the phoU^graphs are tabulated and 
compared with the results obtained in 1898 , ihe two sets of 
figures are sufficiently accordant, except m the case of the 
shorter arcs, the value 475 miles derived for the lowest measur¬ 
able vapours in 189S being represented in lycxD by two strata, 
one reaching to 700 miles and the other to 270 miles above the 
photosphere 

The bright line spectrum of the corona was decidedly less 
bright than in 1898, and a much smaller number of rings is 
seen m the photographs Tlie three brightest rings are at wave¬ 
lengths 5303 7, 4231 3 and 3987 o, and u may l>c noted that 
these were also the brightest in the eclipses of 1893, 1S96 anth 
1898 The conclusion that the different rings do not originate 
in the same gas, arrived at from a discussion of iht photographs 
of 1898, has been confirmed 

A drawing is given to illustrate the fat l ihat while the details 
of the green coronal ring are seen in the inner corona, they have 
no apparent relation to the positions of the great streamers or 
prominences tor an invesiig.\Uon, tif this nature the photo 
graphs taken with the prismatic camera of 20 feet focal length 
are S]^cially valuable 

*'()n the Mathematical Theory of Errors of Judgment, with 
Special Reference to ihe Personal Ef|Ualion ” By Kail 
Pearson, F R S 

EniNllURGH 

Royal Society, July i —Prof Chrystal in the chair — 
Dr Thomas Muir communicated a note on a proposition given 
by Jacobi in his De Determiuantihus functiofiatidus, pointing 
out that (he theorem in (question was not so general as might at 
first reading seem to be implied —Dr R H Traquair read a 
paper on the distribution of fossil fishes in the Carboniferous 
rocks of the Edinburgh district hrom a complete classificaiion 
of the known forme, eighty-four in all, it was shown that the 
same genera and qiccies were found in all the estuarine deposits, 
even though these were separated by marine limestones which 
contained a totally distinct set of fossil remains There was no 
evidence of life /ones The forms were persistent and no evolu 
Lionary change could be delected After the Millstone Grit 
there was no fuither appearance of the characteristic estuarine 
forms —Dr J Beard, in a paper on the determination of sex in 
animal development, argued that the sex of the animal into 
which a given ovum developed was determined from the very 
beginning before the act of fcrtdisatinn The argument was 
supported by an array of facts in embryology, such as the twt> 
kinds of oocytes which had lieen observed in certain animals 

July 15 —The Rev Prof I'lint in the chair —The chairman 
made a suitable reference to the sad loss which the S(x:iety and 
the Wider world of science had suffered in the recent death of 
Prof Tall, who had been their general secretary for more than 
twenty years —The following prizes were then presenttd the 
Gunning Victoria Jubilee prize to Dr T D Anderson for his 
discoveries of new and variable stars , the Keith prize to Dr 
James Burgess, C I E , for his paper on the definite integral 

iT j 

f a/ with extended tables of values, and the Mak 

Jo 

dougall-Bnshane prize to Dr R II Traquair for his report on 
fossil fishes collected by the Geological Survey in Die Upper 
Silunan rocks of Scotland —Mr C Tweedie comnuinictleu a 
paper on the general form of the in^olulive one one quadric 
transformation in a plane —In a s^plemcntary report on tho 
fossil liihes from the Silunan roclS of the south of Scotland, 
Dr. Traquair announced some new anatomical features which 
he had discovered in these fish remains Thus in some speci¬ 
mens of Coelolcpidie, two dark spots were found probably 
representing the position of the eyes , aftd in one specimen of 
Larantus probUmaihus^ vertical angiilated lines were seen which 
might very reasonably be regarded as the remains of body 
muscle. Nearly perfect specimens of AitUaspts tesselata show 
this remarkable genus to have close alhnity to Cephalaspis^ having 
two orluts on the top of the head, a small dorsal fin, and a 
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heteroccfcal non-bilobate caudal The cephalic shield ia, how- 
ever, atill without cornua.—Mr. Thomaa Heath exhibited the 
photographs of the corona which he had taken dunng the total 
eclipse of May 28, 1900. The character of the corona was well 
marked in all ; but from comparison with drawings taken by 
skilled draughtsmen it appeared that the outing parts of the 
corona were not shown m the photographs. Thu might be due 
to the brightness of the sky consequent on the eclipse being one 
of short duration, or to the possible lack of actinic rays in these 
outlying regions —Drs. D. Hepburn and D. Waterston read a 
paper on the true shape, relation and structure of the ali¬ 
mentary viscera of the common porpoise as duplayed by the 
formal method. The animal on which the obsCTvations were 
made was an adult male, captured in Ashing nets nearly eight 
monibs ago It was carefully preserved within twenty-lour 
hours of iis capture, so that the organs retained their natural 
shapes and positions, while the vanous tissues were suitably 
“ Axed"' for microscopic examination. The authors have estab¬ 
lished, among other novel results, the presence of a peritoneal 
pelvic cavity which was not formerly recorded and which, from 
Its relations to the vertebral column, provides a key to the sub¬ 
division of that part formerly called lumbosacral into lumbar 
and sacral sections, They have also revised the homologies of 
the multi-chambered stomach and placed them upon a more 
accurate footing , and similarly as regards the duodenum and 
intestine. The microscopic structure of the alimentary viscera 
was likewise examined under favourable conditions The authors 
also report the presence of the tape worm, BMhrioitphalus 
latuSt not hitherto recorded for marine animals —Dr A. T. 
Masterman communicaled a paper on the central plexus of 
Ctphahihscns dcdecalophus^ M'l 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, July 22 —M. Fouqu^ in the 
chair —The president announced to the Academy the death ol 
M, de Lacazc-Duthiers, member of the section of zoology.— 
Remarks by M Buussinesc^ on his work on the analytical 
theory of heat.—On the acidity of certain animal secretions, by 
M Berthelot In this study of acidity Ave indicators were 
employed—methyl orange, d im e thy 1 amid oar obenzene, red 
alizarine sulphonate, litmus and phenolphthalein Comparative 
determinations with these indicators were made of the acidity 
of the j^astric juice, saliva and of urine —Some observations 
made with uranium at very low temperatures, by M Henri 
Becquerel It was shown four years ago that lielween + loo'’ 
and - 20° C there was no notable variation m the radiation 
from uranium, and in the picscnt communication the intensity 
of this radiation is found to be practically constant at temper¬ 
atures down to that of lulling liquid oxygen —On the law of 
pressures in cannon, by M. E Valuer —New ncbulce discovered 
at the Observatory of Pans, by M. G Bigourdan. Details of 
the positions and appearance of iwcnty-ihree new nebuL^,—On 
the Heriiiitian, by M. Leon Autonne The name “ llennitian ” 
IS suggested instead of the *'deAnite form” of Loewy, and the 
properties of these functions are summarised,—On an application 
of potential functions to the theory of elasticity, by MM Eugine 
ana Francois Cosserat. —On the dielectric cohesion of gases ; the 
influence of the walls, by M E Bouty An experimental 
study of the disturbances produced by the walls of the vessel 
containing the gas under examination shows that the critical 
phenomenon, that is the point at which the discharge com¬ 
mences to take place, is altogether independent of the material 
of the walls Tne action of the latlci is indirect, in so far as it 
modiAes in a more or less irregular manner the Aeld in which 
the gaseous mass stands —Gratings obtained by the photography 
of rigorously .achromatic fringes, by M. G. Meslin.—On the 
nature of the X-rays, by M Jules Semenov From the ex¬ 
periments described the author concludes that the X-rays re¬ 
present directions of tranamission, by means of the ether, of 
electrical vibrations These vibrations communicate themselves 
to all bodies which they meet in their course. When these 
bodies are charged with electricity and are protected against 
discharge by convection, they Lose their charge by radiation.— 
The action of hypophosphorous add upon acetone, by M. C. 
Mane. By the interaction of acetone and hypophosphorous 
acid two new crystallisgble adds are obtainedi the constitution 
of which is not yet determined.—The preparation of pure oxide 
of cenum, by M. Jean Stebba. By the use of electralyBiB as a 
means of oxidation, the method of Wyrouboflf and Verneuil 
IS rendered more rapid The oxide of cerium thus punAed 
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from other metals may have a distinct colotir, but hecoiiires mow 
white on completely eliminating the last traces of nitrogen.— 
The thermal study of the solid hvdrates of soda,_ by M. de For- 
crand —The action of copper hyarate irpcm BolutiooB of metnllk 
salts, by M. A. Mailhe. With solutioM of sever^ metallic 
chlorides and bromides, copper hydrate gives a mixed basic 
salt.—The action of silver upon hydrobromic aad and the in¬ 
verse reaction, by M Jouniaux. The results obtained were 
generally parallel with those previously obtained with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and silver, the value for the heat of reaction caitiu- 
latcd from the equilibrium pressures at various temperatures 
being in practical agreement with the duect determinations of 
Bertheloi —The oxidation of propylglycol by Mycoderma 
by M. Andre Khng The oxidising action of Mycodtrma attiv 
upon propylglycol lesembies that of the sorbose oacterium, the 
acetol, CHa CO.CHjjOH, being produced in both cases.—The 
action of the pyridine bases upon the tetrahalogen de¬ 
rivatives of benzoquinones, by M. Henri Imbert.—On the 
chlorides and bromides of the supposed binaphthylene-glycol, 
by M K Fosse.—The action of gaseous ammonia upon 
the chlorhydratea of fatty amines, by M. Felix Bidet.—On 
some new vegetable species of Madagascar, by M. £. Drake 
del Castillo —Histological researches upon the sporulation of 
the Schizosaccharomycetes, by M A. Guilliermond.—On the 
intracellular diastases of the Amoeba, by M. H. Mouton.— 
Light from the phosphorescent bacilli of the Baltic, by M J. 
Tarchanoff —Electrical stimulation prodiiced by two waves 
inverse to each other, by M, Georges Weiss,—On the yield of 
bread from flour, by M Balland —The utilisation of wine resi¬ 
dues and wines useless through disease as manure, by M. F. 
Garngou The residues left after the distillation of wine, 
together with large quantities of wine spoilt through disease, are 
at present discharged into drains and rivers. In this way vast 
amounts of substances of considerable manunal value are 
wasted, and in the present paper methods are suggested for 
utilising these materials. 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN 
QULTVRE. 

Greek Thinkers; a History of Ancient Philosophy. By 
Theodor Gomperz, Professor at the University of 
Vienna. Vol i. Translated by Laune Magnus, M.A. 
Pp. XV +610. (London ; John Murray, 1901.) Price 
net. 

HE study of the history of Greek philosophy re¬ 
quires no defence and, fortunately, little encourage¬ 
ment. Confessedly our intellectual culture can be traced 
to Greek origin. The subject is so eng-rossing, and the 
full comprehension so indispensable, that able mmds will 
be ever ready to consider the problem and give it fuller 
illustration. How far the questions that provoked dis¬ 
cussion in the Greek colonies on the shores of the 
Mediterranean were intuitive, how Car they were acquired, 
IS of small importance in comparison with the manner in 
which they affect us. In these days, when the spirit of 
inquiry is active, we may doubt whether we tap the true 
source of originality by questioning Greek texts and 
obscure fragments. The spade of the archaeologist is 
proving itself an equally potent factor. The sand¬ 
hills and tombs of Egypt have been made to reveal the 
secrets they have kept so well. Exploi-ations among the 
rums of ancient Babylonian or Assyrian cities have un¬ 
earthed the traces of a highly developed aivilisation on 
the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates which may have 
operated not less powerfully on the Greek colonists than 
the Greek philosophy has affected us. It may be that 
the student of the future, in his anxiety to trace the earliest 
effects on the human mind, will have to begin his 
criticism still farther back, but in the absence of any 
considerable literature we must at present be content to 
regard our culture as a Greek product. 

Among those who have laboured diligently and with 
effect upon the many problems that exercised the ancient 
Greek, the researches of Prof. Gomperz will occupy a 
high place. His book entitled “ Greek Thinkers," which 
appeared in 1896 and is now translated by Mr Laune 
Magnus, is an exceedingly welcome contribution to this 
subject. This work not only exhibits accuracy of scholar¬ 
ship and critical acumen, but is equally distinguished by 
lucidity of expression. Perhaps, too, we may say that 
Prof Gomperz has been fortunate in his translator. It 
seems to us that Mr. Magnus has accomplished his p^art 
of the work with admirable skill, and that to an English 
reader the charm of the work is greatly increased by the 
ease and brightness with which the ofriginal thoughts 
of the German writer are expressed., FroC Gomperz 
deserMed a good translator He has done much useful 
work himself in making his countrymen acquainted with 
the thoughts and philosophy of J. S. Mill through trans¬ 
lations, and It IS only fitting that a similar service should 
be rendered to his monograph. 

The mam object of ProL Gomperz’s^work is, it may be 
assumed, to show how greatly, and in what particular 
directions, we are indebted to Greek thought and Greek 
methods. Of course, as a general principle the effect is 
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admitted, but to trace the connection with any degree of 
completeness is a matter of no small difficulty. It re¬ 
quires a survey as a whole of the developed intelligence 
of the Greek mind, an appreciation of the different 
tendencies of ancient thought, and a very complete 
knowledge of modern culture. The author thinks it not 
impossible that in the future we may see an exhaustive 
universal history of the mind of antiquity. Pending the 
appearance of such a monumental work, we welcome with 
gratitude the worthy contribution that is here made to 
the more general scheme to which it forms an adequate 
introduction. 

In an introductory chapter the author unfolds, as a 
panorama, the theatre in which all future development 
was generated. He dwells appreciatively on the effect 
colonial life and experience exercised on the intelligence 
and vigour of the nation, fostering, on the one hand, the 
hardy and courageous disposition of the emigrant, andp 
on the Qther, enlarging his horizon and stimulating his 
ambition by travel and contact with foreign civilisation. 
It was in the colopies, doubtless from the introduction 
of the foreign element referred to above, that the greatest 
intellectual vigour was afterwards found. To them more 
than to the parent state it was given to steep themselves 
in intellectual pursuits, and with whom the riddles of the 
world and of human life were to find a permanent home 
and to provoke an enduring curiosity. 

The author divides his book into three sections—The 
Beginnings, From Metaphysics to Positive Science, 
The Age of Enlightenment Such a division must of 
necessity be a little arbitrary, suggesting greater breaches 
of continuity than really existed. Also, at times, it m^y 
lead to a little confusion in chronological arrangement, 
but that IS of small importance, since progress never 
exhibits the uniform onward movement we connect with 
time. Historical or biographical references when intro¬ 
duced simply play a secondary part as a background, to 
give effect to the ordered development. As earliest in 
history, but perhaps more advanced in scientific accuracy, 
containing, as it did, the accumulated information of the 
priests of Chaldea and Egypt, the Ionian school comes 
first under review, and well exhibits the author's general 
method of treatment. He endeavours to find the prin¬ 
ciple underlying the original expression, to think as 
these old philosophers thought, to determine the amount 
of truth at which each arrived, to give him credit for it, 
and to compare and contrast it with modem views. In 
the Ionian school, for instance, wc have hitherto, per¬ 
haps, too much considered the astronomical teaching, a 
result of the commanding importance which Thales has 
acquired, owing to the part the famous eclipse connected 
with his name has played in scientific chronology. This- 
has introduced a disproportion which is fatal to a general 
survey. We have forgotten that he also taught that 
water was the primary element. To have the true 
measure of the time we have to remember him as a 
chemist as well as an astronooier. Prof. Gomperz finds 
in the teaching of this school, underlying the vagueness, 
two of the corner-stones of modern chemistry—the 
existence of elements and the indestructibility of matter. 
At another point the “ physiologists " of Ionia actually 
outstripped the results of modern knowledge. The bold 
flight of their imagination never rested cill it reached 
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the conception of a single fundamental or primordial 
matter as the source of material diversity” (p, 46). Prof 
(jomperz's comment 15^ "Here it may almost be Said 
that inexperience was the mother nf wisdom ” We are 
inclined to agree with him, though possibly not quite in 
the sense in which the phrase is used The scientific 
teaching of the school seems to have been best at its 
birth, and rapidly to have deteriorated But while 
admitting and appreciating the author's wish to give 
credit to whatsoever things are true and of good report, 
difflculties and uncertainties must exist owing to the 
scarcity of original documents We get the views of the 
great thinkers of antiquity filtered through the minds 
and coloured by the influence of a crowd of disciples, of 
collectors, of commentators. The author admits that the 
whole pre-Socratic philosophy is one vast field of rums 
The picture constructed from these scattered mosaic 
fragments may be very beautiful to look at, but it may 
not be the same picture that was originally drawn 

We should have liked to follow the author through 
each school in which he discovers the different tendencies 
of ancient thought or given some evidence of the dis¬ 
criminating appieciations that have accompanied some 
time-honoured name. One could linger long over the 
Eleatics, those pioneers of criticism who sought to rouse 
mankind from indolence of thought and the disposition 
to dogmatic slumber For the paradoxes of Zeno we 
have always entertained a profound veneration, and the 
author is kind enough to stii these dry bones and make 
them live Some of these he has clothed in a modern 
dress, but the difficulty does not lie in the dress, and the 
old problem connected with relative and absolute motion 
seems as elusive as ever The tale of the arrow sped 
from the bow is put mio this captious form “ Does an 
object move in the space in which it is, or in the space 
in which It IS not^" And this seems as good a way as 
any to put the problem, which does not seem to have 
been clearly expressed in the original. Similarly with 
the old, old story of Achilles and the tortoise, to which 
we believed we could have given a satisfactory answer 
before reading the author's comments, but now entertain 
grave doubts It is a difficult task to frame a paradox 
which cannot be exploded in less time than it takes to 
construct it, and the ingenuity of Zeno will be appreciated 
by those who have attempted to follow him on this thorny 
path. 

The historians and the physicians or medical schools 
must also be passed over in silence, though it cannot be 
imagined that in a critical account of tlerodotus, for 
example, there is not much to interest and perhaps some¬ 
thing to qualify. The importance of the medical schools 
IS insisted upon, since here exact observation supplied a 
much needed check to hasty generalisations, and many 
a forgotten name, to whom accident has denied justice 
appears m this list of worthies, all contributing to build 
up science as we understand the term. A work of some 
600 pages by a German author might be supposed by 
some CO be a very dull work. This would certainly be an 
error. It is bright and lucid, free from pedantry, and 
occasionally epigrammatic. Prof Gomperz promises us 
two more volumes , we have no doUbt but that the interest 
will be equally well sustained, and we hope he may again 
meet as pleasant and competent a translator. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL EXPERIENCES 
IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

A Civilian War Hospital; betn^ an account of the work 
of the Portland Hospital^ and of experience of wounds 
and sickness tn South Africa^ 190O) a description 
of the equipment^ cost and management of a civilian 
bast hospital m time of war. By the Professional 
Staff Pp. 343, (London : John Murray, 1901 ) 

HE Portland Hospital was a hospital organised and 
equipped by voluntary effort in this country for 
service in South Africa It was the first of several similar 
hospitals sent out after the declaration of war in October 
1899, but it was not the first voluntary hospital ever 
attached to a British Army at the front, as the authors 
suggest in their preface. One well-known hospital, for 
example, the hospital which is now the British Hospital at 
Port Said, was originally established as a voluntary hos¬ 
pital for the sick and wounded of the Egyptian Cam¬ 
paigns. The Portland Hospital, however, has the credit 
of being the first example in this country of a voluntary 
undertaking on behalf of the sick and wounded being 
placed entirely in the hands of the military medical 
authorities for organisation, equipment and management 
Formerly the promoters of such undertakings preferred 
to act independently and, as a matter of fact, to run 
counter to official medical authority, believing that their 
usefulness would be in proportion to the extent to which 
they could over-ride the restrictions imposed by military 
discipline and control. Continental nations have long 
ago recognised the folly of this conception, and the Port¬ 
land Hospital has the merit of having led the way in this 
country towards a loyal recognition of the necessity of 
voluntary aid in war becoming an integral part of the 
military medical organisation. The dedication of the 
volume to the Principal Medical Qflficer of the Field 
Force and to the Ofheers of the Military Hospital, to 
which the Portland Hospital was attached, indicates ihe 
success of this more modern conception of the value of 
voluntary aid in war 

The Portland Hospital may, indeed, be regarded as 
civilian only in name and in the fact that its professional 
staff consisted of Mr Anthony Dowlby, Dr. Howard 
Tooth, Mr Cuthbert Wallace and Mr J. E. Calverley, and 
that the cost of its equipment and maintenance was de¬ 
frayed from private sources. In other respects it was a 
distinctly military organisation under an Army medical 
officer, Surgeon-Major Kilkelly of the Grenadier Guards, 
and was, in fact, a fifth section of the military establish¬ 
ment known as a general hospital at the base. 

The gentlemen named are the authors of this volume, 
and they have achieved their task admirably. The open¬ 
ing chapters and several voluminous appendices form 
about one-third of the book and describe the personnel, 
equipment and interior economy of the hospital. It can 
scarcely be said that they open up fresh ground or present 
new facts for consideration The remaining chapters 
contain an excellent and valuable record of the medical 
and surgical work done in the wards of the hospital or 
in the wards of other hospitals to which the staff of the 
Portland Hospital had access. 

The medical work is recorded in two chapters by Dr. 
Tooth and Mr. Calverley. The firat and more important 
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of these chapters contains an account of the authors* 
experience of enteric fever and simple continued fever 
jn South Africa. But most of the scientific interest 
attached to this subject has already been exhausted in a 
paper by Dr. Tooth which was read and discussed quite 
recently before the Clinical Society of London, and the 
chapter is more or less a repetition of that paper. Some 
interest, however, will be felt in the attitude of the authors 
towards "simple continued fever/^ which they express in 
the statement that a diagnosis of simple continued fever 
" IS little more than a confession of ignorance,** but " must 
be tolerated in the absence of more exact knowledge '* 
In their experience, all such cases were cases of exhaus- | 
lion, diarrhoea, dysentery, insolation or true enteric fever, 
and they consider that a medical officer assumes a rather 
dangerous position in diagnosing a case as "simple con¬ 
tinued fever'* simply because he does not know what the 
fever is and does not think it is enteric. All thoughtful 
physicians will readily acknowledge that there is a general 
lack of exact knowledge regarding fevers of this 
kind. In military medical practice these fevers are ex^ 
trcmely numerous and seldom fatal, and the term 
febricula^' which was included in former editions of 
the Nomenclature of Diseases," issued by the Royal 
College of Physicians, best indicated the type of fever 
described and was a less confusing term to use for what 
was, after all, a symptom rather than a definite disease 
and for what must necessarily be a provisional rather 
than a positive diagnosis It is evident, however, that, 
in the authors' experience, a large number of these cases 
were considered to be mild forms of enteric fever The 
Board of Medical Officers appointed to inquire into the 
outbreak of enteric fever in the camps of the United 
States Army m 1898 came to a similar conclusion , and, 
if it becomes the fashion to record this type of fever as 
enteric fever instead of as simple continued fever, we 
must be prepared for some remarkable variations, 
statistically, in the incidence and case mortality of the 
former disease. 

The second chapter on medical subjects deals with 
diarrhoea, dysentery, sunstroke, diseases due to exposure, 
functional diseases and mental disturbances as ex¬ 
perienced m war It will repay perusal, but can scarcely 
be described as important. The facts are commonly 
known and have frequently been described in the medical 
histones of campaigns. It may, however, be interesting 
to note that the authors consider diarrhoea and dysentery 
to be synonymous. “ Dysentery,*' they say," is diarrhoea 
‘ writ larg^,* or, in other words, the two have a common 
origin.** Their reasons for adopting this opinion are 
not convincing. In fact, no reasons are given other 
than some vague theories and speculations regarding 
the probable cause of the well-known diarrhoea of 
campaigns. 

The best feature of the volume from a scien¬ 
tific standpoint la the record of surgical work; 
and the chapters on this subject, to which nearly 
one-half of the book is devoted, will cause it to 
lake a high and important place in the literature of 
military surgery. They are written by Mr. Bowlby and 
Mr. Culhbert Wallace, and are characterised, pre¬ 
eminently, by thoughtful and careful observation of fact. 
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Hitherto our scientific knowledge of the effects of modern 
fire-arms has been dependent on experiments, notably 
those of Prof. Bruns of Tubingen. Mr Dowlby and Mr. 
Wallace have at once lifted us from the sphere of experi¬ 
ment into that of actual facts by a senes 01 observations 
the accuracy and completeness of which are forcibly im¬ 
pressed upon the reader. Briefly, their facts may be 
regarded as confirming the observations and conclusions 
of the experimentalists. They had opportunities of 
observing side by side wounds made by the Mauser and 
old Martini rifles, both of which were used by the Boers. 
The modern “ perfect " bullet, the bullet with hard mantle 
and small calibre, causes less shock, both local and 
general, than the old bullet, and the risk of sepsis is 
diminished. But the high velocity of the former at short 
ranges is disastrous and is the cause of the so-called 
“explosive” effect The authors* explanation of this is 
that the energy of the bullet is transmitted to the tissues^ 
and they base this explanation on the symptoms and 
after-effects of wounds observed by them m which the 
injury was not confined to the immediate track of the 
bullet. The tissues beyond were found to be profoundly- 
injured, and these widely-spread effects were largely in 
proportion to the velocity of the projectile. Thus, in the 
brain the passage of a bullet at close range is found to 
result in the disintegration of almost all the cerebral 
mass, while a certain proportion of patients shot through 
the brain at extreme ranges made satisfactory recoveries. 
In bones, too, the effect of high velocity at short ranges 
IS to produce very extensive splintering and pulverisation, 
whilst at long ranges cancellous bone may be simply 
perforated and compact bone fractured with but little 
comminution These observations completely confirm 
Bruns' expenments, and they will be quoted as essential 
facts in future text-books on military surgery 

As regards another well-known phenomenon, fragmen¬ 
tation and alteration m the shape of bullets, the authors’ 
observations lead them to believe that this does not 
occur, in the case of hard mantled bullets, except as a 
result of ricochet and impact with hard substances out¬ 
side the body, a probable explanation which has been 
overlooked in some recent continental works on the 
effect of modern fire-arms. Another important observ¬ 
ation is that soft-nosed or “sporting” bullets do not “set 
up*' on impact with soft tissues, and only when they hit 
hard bone. Sportsmen will be inclined to disagree with 
this, but the authors point out that the hide of big game 
IS compact enough to cause “ setting up ” of a soft-nosed 
bullet, whereas the human skin is not 

These are only a few of many interesting and im¬ 
portant observations made in the chapters on the surgical 
work of the hospital. In pages devoted to bullet 
wounds of blood-vessels, nerves, joints, head and 
abdomen there are points of special interest and value, 
which throw a flood of light on many questions con¬ 
nected with the surgical work of modern wars, and which 
every surgeon, certainly every military surgeon, should 
study. 

The volume is profusely illustrated by photographs, 
including some skiagraphs, which add greatly to the 
interest and value of the book. It also contains a useful 
index. W. G. M. 
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A CATALOGUE OF PAL^ARCTIC 

LEPIDOPTERA, 

Catalog dtr Lepidopteren des Palaearcttschen Faungn- 
gebietes, I Theil ; Famil Papilionidse^Hepialidae. 
Von Dr. O. Staudinger und Dr. H. Rebel. Pp. xucii + 
411; portrait; [I Theil - Famil Pyralidee—Micro- 
pterygidic. Von Dr H Rebel. Pp. 368. 8vo. 
(Berlin ; R. Fnedlander und Sohn, Mai 1901.) Price 
Mk. 15 (paper), Mk. 16 (cloth). 

HE publication of the third edition of Staudinger 
and Wocke's Catalogue of Palxarctic Lepidop- 
Cera IS an ei^ent of considerable importance In the 
earlier part of the last century, the catalogues of Euro¬ 
pean Lepidoptera most in use were those of Boisduval, 
who published the first edition of his Index Method- 
icus,” including Papilio, Sphinx, Bombyx and Noctua 
(in the Linnean sense), in 1829 ; and the second edition, 
to which the Geometndx were added, m 1840. The 
latter edition included 1941 species, among which are 
enumerated the few species then known from the 
Caucasus and Siberia; for Continental entomologists 
have always treated the insects of the adjacent countries 
as virtually forming part of the European fauna. In 
1844 Duponchel published a more elaborate ** Catalogue 
M^thodique des L^pidopt^res d^£urope"(pp xxK + 523), 
including the whole Ordei 

Between 1843 and 1851 the German entomologist, 
Heydenreich, published three editions ofhisSystema- 
Cisches Verzeichniss der europaischen Schmciterlinge,” 
Che last of which extends to 130 pages, double columns , 
and the first edition of the “Catalog der Lepidopteren 
Europa^s und der angrenrenden Lander, 1 Macrolepi- 
doptera, bearbeitet von Dr O. Staudmger; II Micro- 
lepidoptera, bearbeitet von Ur M Wocke'^ was issued 
in a nearly similar form to Heydenreich's It was pub¬ 
lished in Dresden in September 1861, and includes pp 
XVI+192 (double columns) This catalogue includes 
5250 species in all; and the 1941 species of Macro- 
lepidoptera enumerated by Boisduval in 1840 proved to 
have increased, in little more than twenty years, to 2583 
This catalogue was very complete and carefully compiled 
(especially in its earlier portion, for Dr. Wocke’s work is 
lar inferior to Dr. Staudinger^s), and it at once took its 
place as the standard catalogue of European Lepi¬ 
doptera. This edition included no localities , but those 
epecies which did not occur within the geographical limits 
of Europe were marked with an asterisk The title 
pages and preface were duplicated m French and 
German. 

In another ten years (January 1871) a second and greatly 
improved edition was issued (pp. xxKvm-f-436)—this time 
in single pages, except that a side column is devoted to 
full localities of each species nnd variety The number 
of species enumerated had now risen to 2849 Macro- 
lepidoptera and 3213 Microlepidoptera, or 6062 in all. 
The catalogue includes the species of Europe, North 
Africa, As^'i^tinor, Transcaucasia, Siberia as far as the 
Amur, a^KGreenland and Labrador, but is yet very far 
from incfllaing the whole of the Palsarctic region; for 
Dr Sclat^B epoch-making paper on the geographical 
distribution of the class Aves was only published invol 11, 
of the Journal of the Linnean Society in 1858, and did 
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not attract the attention of entomologists till some years 
afterwards. 

Thn second edition of 1871 has long been out of print, 
and for many years Dr Staudmger bad been making 
preparations for a new editio n, to include the bulk of 
the Palxarctic fauna, a work rendered much more arduous 
by the immense increase in entomological literature, as 
well as by the large number of new species discovered 
during the last thirty years. The work has, however, been 
finally earned to a successful conclusion by Dr. Rebel, 
Dr. StaudingePs old colleague. Dr. Wocke, having pre¬ 
deceased him by some years. 

The present edition includes a portrait of the late 
Dr. Staudmger, a German preface by Dr. Rebel, chiefly 
relating to the preparation of the work, a tolerably 
full bibliography and list of geographical names, and a 
sketch of the system adopted, which, we may say, without 
being absolutely revolutionary, exhibits profound modi¬ 
fications from that used in the earlier editions of the 
catalogue Then follows the bulk of the work, com¬ 
prising (allowing for supplementary additions) 4756 
Macrolepidoptera and 4963 Microlepidoptera, or 9719 
species in all 

The present catalogue now includes the Lepidoptera 
of the greater part of the Palxarctic region and the 
circumpolar region Among the most important additions 
to the districts included in the second edition are the 
Nile Delta to Cairo , Asia, to the northern frontiers of 
Thibet, and the lower course of the Hoang Ho to the 
Chingan Mountains ; North Manchuria and the whole 
district of the Ussuri ; North Japan (not southern Japan, 
in which case Corea and the greater part of China must 
also have been included), Central Asia, Palestine, 
Persia, &c A few varieties of species noticed, which 
occur beyond these limits, have also been included. 
These are marked with an asterisk ; but we regret that 
the strictly European species are not, as in previous 
editions, indicated by the presence or absence of any 
special mark 

Dr Rebel appears to have done his work very com¬ 
pletely, English and other works published in 1900 being 
quoted in the addenda We notice references to pp 
552 and 581 of the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of London for that year 
The two parts of the work are separately paged and 
have separate title-pages, but are bound in one volume. 
The indices are very bulky, occupying no less chan 102 
pages of the second volume ; the index of families and 
genera fills sixteen pages, in double columns ; and the 
index of species, varieties, aberrations and synonyms fills 
no less than 86 pages of very small type in triple columns 
We need hardly say that the work before us will be an 
absolutely indispensable handbook to all Lepidoptensts 
who are working at any part of the Palxarctic fauna 
for many years to come—probably till it is superseded 
by a new edition. At the same time, we cannot expect 
any book to be absolutely complete or faultless To have 
made the bibliography complete would have been im¬ 
practicable, and we notice that some books not included 
in it are quoted in the catalogue Again, we notice the 
omission of various varietal names ; but some entomolo¬ 
gists consider that the naming of varieties has been earned 
much too far of late years, both in Lepidoptera and in 
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ColeopterR. A certain amount of discretion as to what 
to include and what to omit, as well as in the selection of 
synonyms, must be’conceded to every cataloguer. A few 
misprints are corrected at the end of the book, and we 
have noticed others ; but they are not of a character to 
interfere in any way with the usefulness of the book, and 
an occasional misprint is absolutely unavoidable m a 
work of such an extent, and including such a vast amount 
of minute detail. W. F. K 


AN EPITOME OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Modem Chimistry, Part 1. Theoretical Chemistry, Pp. 
126; Part 11. Systematic Chemistry, Pp. 203. By 
William Ramsay, D.Sc. The' Temple Primers 
(London . J. M. Dent and Co, 1900.} Price is. each. 
I VERS of inexpensive Christmas remembrances— 
something more than a card and less than a present 
—have made us very familiar with the small volumes of 
the Temple senes, and at a hrst glance the title pages 
of the two books before us seem to promise selections from 
Epictetus or De Qumcey rather than an exposition of 
modern chemistry by a living authority. In the hrst of 
the volumes Prof Ramsay has given an extremely con¬ 
densed account of the present state of chemical theory, 
and in the second an equally condensed account of 
systematic chemistry. Both books bear the marks of 
freshness and originality, and, it must be added, both 
produce a certain feeling of breathlessness. They are 
eminently readable to a chemist, and extremely interest¬ 
ing as displaying a sort of camera obscura picture of the 
territory of chemistry as it is presented in the mind of 
one of the most active, most unconservative and most 
distinguished of contemporary workers 
The question that forces itself most persistently upon 
a critic is—for what class of readers are these books in¬ 
tended ^ They are called primers, and the present writer, 
wishing to fortify his opinion that a primer was essen¬ 
tially a book for beginners, has found, on reference to a 
dictionary, that a primer is " a small elementary book for 
religious instruction or for teaching children to read.” 
He has, further, taken the trouble to put one of these 
primers intd the hands, not of a child, but of a friend of 
more mature years and not wholly strange to scientific 
notions, with the request that he would see what he could 
make of it. The answer came quickly and in unmis¬ 
takable terms The word primer has really no justifica¬ 
tion in connection with these books ; they are in no wise 
suited to beginners, To those who are working m one 
little comV of chemistry with their eyes averted from all 
that is going on elsewhere, and to workers in other 
sciences who at one time have known a fair amount of 
chemistry, Prof, Ramsay’s survey may be just what they 
have been wanting. Considering the limits of space im¬ 
posed, he has Sfiven a wonderfully complete and connected 
account of the state of modern chemistry. The book on 
theoretical chemi&try 19 naturally the more readable of 
the two, and it forms a more continuous story. The 
systematic chemistry exhibits and classifies the facts of 
chemistry in a way which js striking and interesting and 
well suited for retrospective purposes. Stress must be 
laid upon this last qualification, for it is to be feared jthat 
a reader who had not already a very good grounding of 
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chemistry would be unable to make any headway in the 
subject if he started along the lines on which Prof. 
Ramsay has achieved his formidable task. 

To those who wish to refresh Lheir knowledge of 
chemistry or to look at it from a new point of view, and 
to those who wish to gam some idea of the very im¬ 
portant changes which have been affecting the whole 
science during the past fifteen years, Prof Ramsay's little 
book may be warmly recommended. Such readers will 
carry away some knowledge at least of “phases,” electra 
affinity, the later developments of stereochemistry 
and many other innovations , and they will see, with 
mixed feelings perhaps, how the modern electrochemical 
theory IS changing the whole language of the science. 

A S. 


OUR BOOK SHELF, 

Essays^ Descriptive and Bioj^raphical. By Grace, Lady 

Prcstwich. With a memoir by her sister, Louisa E. 

Milne. Pp 266 (Edinburgh and London William 

Blackwood and Sons, 1901 ) Price loj. 6d 

Lady Prestwich, who survived her husband, Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, but little more than three years, died m 1H99 
at the age of sixty-six They were married in 1870, and 
settled at Shoreham, near Sevenoaks, in the charming 
house of Darent-Hulme, built by Prestwich While he 
was professor of geology at Oxford, many months ii> 
each year were spent in that ancient home of learning, 
and there Prestwich was constantly assisted by his wife 
in the preparation, not only of his standard work on 
geology, but also of his lectures, diagrams and geological 
papers. Herself an authoress, she had exhibited con¬ 
siderable literary ability in her two novels, “ The Harbour 
Bar” and “Enga,” and in a number of essays printed in 
Good IVords, BlacFivoods Magazine^ the Leisure Hour^ 
8lc Some of these are here reprinted. There are 
“ Recollections of Boucher de Perthes," being the history 
of the discovery of Pal.Tolithic implements ; “Evenings 
with Madame Mohl,” or reminiscences of a Pans salon 
“An Evening with Mrs. Somerville” ; some account of 
the parallel roads of Glen Roy, and essays on physio¬ 
graphy, all pleasantly and instructively written One 
article not previously published is on the old almshouse 
of Ewelme, and another is on the Fmdhorn, especially 
attractive to Ladv Prestwich, as her earliest home was in 
Morayshire, on the banks of this, perhaps the grandest 
of Scottish rivers. 

In the memoir, which has been attractively written by 
Miss Louisa Milne, we have the record of the life of a 
good and highly cultured woman, a life comparativeljr 
uneventful, it is true, but the record will be found full of 
interest to those who had the privilege of knowing Lad/ 
Prestwich, while others who peruse this volume wdl 
derive instruction, always pleasantly conveyed, and iTi$ke 
acquaintance with a charming personality. Amid her 
many occupations, Lady Prestwich found time for much 
active benevolence and for work relating to the higher 
education and employment of women. In her younger 
days she travellea much with her uncle, Dr. Hugh 
Falconer, and reminiscences of those journeys are ex¬ 
tracted from her diary. An interesting essay on “our 
white deal box ” tells the story of the trouble they had in 
passing this box through the custom-house at Naples, as 
it cbniamed mysterious plaster casts of the head an^ 
bones of a rhinoceros. Even the letters F.R.S. after 
Falconer’s name puzzled the officials. “ Ro^l Soact/ 
sounded.well, but how was the word Fellow to be rendered 
in French or Italian ? 1 had to be careful, since it could 
be interpreted in more than one sense. A little heed|es9- 
ness on my part might bring on my uncle the same 
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sentence as was passed In another Italian town on a 
Cambridge don who had ' Senior Wrangler' inscribed on 
his passport. The police translated it as 'inveterate 
brawler'! and he was in consequence denied permission 
to travel, and was detained eight days before being 
allowed to proceed." 

Chemical Lectun Experiments. By Francis Gano 

Benedict, Ph.D. Pp 3(iv + 436. (New York ■ The 

Macmillan Company, 1901.) 

The days of that ancient bugbear, the Guide to Know¬ 
ledge," containing in the form of questions and answers 
a concise risumi of all " the scientific facts that a well- 
educated boy or girl should have learnt," are fast coming 
to an end. Dr Benedict has struck another blow at 
them in issuing his manual of *' Chemical Lecture Ex¬ 
periments." The aim of the book is to furnish teachers 
with a set of trustworthy experiments which can be 
earned out with ordinary, simple apparatus, all others 
being rigorously excluded. 

It IS unnecessary nowadays to comment on the value 
of experimental demonstrations in a lecture-room, and, 
as the author points out in his preface, it is unwise to 
neglect them and trust entirely to laboratory exercises. 
The latter, " however great their influence in developing 
the experimental side of teaching the science, have their 
limitations experimentally and educationally, and cannot 
supplant the experimental lecture, for it is in the lecture, 
and there only, where each experiment stands out clearly 
defined and unattended by the distractions necessarily 
accompanying laboratory exercises, that the Brst accurate 
observations of chemical phenomena can be made by 
students ” 

The testimony and example of such illustrious teachers 
as Bunsen, Liebig, Victor Meyer, and in our own 
day of Ostwald, Fischer and Moissan, are arguments 
strong enough to overcome any objections, and Dr 
Benedict is to be congratulated on his efforts to lighten 
the task of the overworked and much-abused teacher. 
Although he may not be able to lay claim to any great 
originality, the fleld having already been pioneered by 
Arendt and Heumann and Newth, he has succeeded in 
collecting a good senes of experiments to illustrate an 
elementary course of inorganic chemistry, which, by 
reason of the careful descriptions and clear diagrams, 
will commend themselves to all who are conducting 
classes with only a very limited supply of apparatus and 
means. 

Manual of Laboratory Physics By H M, Tory, 

M A , and F H. Pitcher, M Sc Pp ix -H 284 (New 

York . John Wiley and Sons, 1901.) 

The rapid extension of the study of practical physics in 
recent years is shown by the number of books which 
have been published lately dealing with this subject, 
but we cannot say that much originality has been shown 
either in the mode of treatment or m subject matter 
The exercises are generally those with which teachers 
are well acquainted. In this book the object of the 
authors has been to compile notes which will save the 
demonstrator as much separate explanation as possible 
It will therefore be of use in laboratories where funds do 
not permit many assistant demonstrators to be employed. 

The book deals with the whole of physics except 
mechanics and hydrostatics. Each exercise is divided 
into the following sections References 10 books dealing 
with the special phenomenon; apparatus required, 
theory of the experiment; practical directions, example; 
and a blank to be filled in by the student. 

There.are a few points about which a word or two may 
be said. ^We should have liked to have seen more stress 
laid on the necessity of students recording the precise 
nature of the quantities in terms of which tneir measure¬ 
ments arc made. It is not well for them, for example, to 
aee the velocity of sound expressed as 34130 cm. Some 
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of the diagrams leave much to be desired ; that of the 
trace left by a tuning-fork on a falling Hnqked plate is 
strangely irregular. The preset writer has not tried 
this experiment under the conditions shown in the figure, 
but he would expect to get a more intelligible record. 
The trace obtained with the pendulum-chronograph is 
also very unlike what we should expect. 

The simple wire bridge for measuring resistances is 
described as the B.A. bridge. We were under the im¬ 
pression that the particular modification introduced by 
the committee of the British Association was that in 
which arrangements were made for using Carey Fostet^s 
system of interchanging a pair of nearly eoual coils. 

A good deal of attention is given to the testing and 
calibration of ammeters. This is very useful to those 
students going on to the engineering side of physics 

It may be of interest to consider the directions m 
which a development of practical physics teaching may 
be expected 'niere seem to be two ways open for this 
to take place. The first is to make the laboratory 
exercises follow precisely the course of lectures, so that 
the student performs experiments which illustrate what 
he has been taught in the lecture This is the rational 
way of coordinating the teaching and practical work, 
but It 15 open to the objection that a much larger stock of 
apparatus is required. The second direction of develop¬ 
ment IS to allow the student to make the greater part 
of bis apparatus, and this forms the best training for 
research. Such books as Prof Thrclfall’s "Laboratory 
Arts" IS a step in the latter direction, whilst some of 
the modem more elementary text-books are on the 
former plan. 

In another way this book is of interest to us, as it 
shows the standard of work reached in the elementary 
classes m the McGill Universitv, where the physical 
laboratory IS one of the finest and best fitted departments. 
So far as one can judge, the standard is much the same 
as in similar classes at home S. S 

The Story of Wild Flowers By Rev Prof. G. Henslow, 

M.A., FLS, F G S., &c. With forty-six figures m 

text. Pp viiH-249. (London George Newnes, Ltd, 

1901 ) Price is. 

This interesting little book contains much more than its 
title might seem to imply, since it treats, not only of 
flowers, but also of the lives and forms of flowering 
plants, their distribution and evolution. Though both 
readable and instructive, this booklet loses much in value 
as a trustworthy popular introduction to botany because 
Its author has elected to saturate it with the extreme form 
of neo-Lamarckism, of which he is so fervid and, in this 
country, so isolated an advocate Much of Prof 
Henslow's treatment of the subject is refreshing, and in 
this respect the chapters on stipules and on vegetative 
sports, as well as the occasional references to horticul¬ 
tural operations, are especially worthy of note. The 
author's views on morphology do not, however, always 
accord with modem opinions ; he writes, for instance, 
"The leaf usually consists of two parts, the leafstalk . . 
and the blade . . " (p 64). " The homology of bracts 

is various They may be stipular as in Magnolias, more 
generally are petwlar as in Hellebore . . ." (p 97) 
Other not generally accepted views are those ex¬ 
pressed in reference to the cause of the rosette-form of 
"high Alpine plants ” (p 103), the significance of circum- 
nutation in twiners (p. 100), and the object of movements 
of leaves (p. 104). But most open to criticism are the 
explanations offered of the origin of certain structural 
and habitual features by the inheritance of the efl^ects of 
repeated stimuli. In the second volume, on non-European 
flowering plants, which the author half promises, it is to 
be hoped that attention will be directed rather to the 
well-tested facts of evolution than to mere hypotheses as 
to the precise causes of evolution in special cases. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\The Editor does not ko/d himself responsible for optmons ex¬ 
pressed bp his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to rctUniy or to lOf respond with the writers rejeneJ 
nanuscripts intended for this or any other part of Na ruliK. 
No notice is taken of anonvmous communuatians'^ 

Hair on the Di^ts of Man. 

ThB diatnbution of hair on the dorsal surfaces of the digits in 
man, anthropoid apes and monkeys, is referred to by Romanes 
in Parwin and alter Darwin," but its significance seems to be 
overlooked. I would venture to suggest that these facts bear a 
Lamarckian, and only a Lamarckian, interpretation It is clear 
that if acquired characters can be inherited through use, habit 
or environment, the loss of certain chiracters through habit and 
the like may also be inherited, and the development of characters 
on the one hand and the decay of characters on ihe other will 
be sufhcicnt to prove that Wiismann’s great rule is not absolute 
Use inheniance and disuse inheritance ought both to be capable 
of proof It may be difHcult, or impossible, to prorve Ihe greater 
cases, such as the lung cervical vertebrae of the giraffe and the 
great horns of the elk, and indeed most of the instances brought 
forward by Herbert Spencer, Fimer and Cunningham These 
may be open to a selectionist interpretation. But it becomes 
well nigh impossible to carry such an interpretation into the 
trifling biological characters to which I would briefly refer 
In man, hair is entirely w'lnting on the ungual phalanges 
of his hand and foot, very rare on the middle phalanges of either 
foot or hand, and always present more or less on the Brst row 
of phalanges in l>oih foot and hand On the middle phalanges, 
where It occasionally occurs, it is best looked lor in early child 
hood, when the hair is more strongly developed than 111 infancy, 
and when it has not yet disappeared through secondary causes 
I have just examined the case of a child of four and a half years 
old with marked havr on the middle phalanges of ihe four digits 
on the hand, and on the second, third and fourth digits of the 
foot, and with none on the fifth digit, except on the first phalanx 
It is worthy of remark here that many of the facts of hair- 
direction, being somewhat fugitive in character, are best studied 
in the human subject m childhood 

Assuming ihat man is the child of the monkey, it follows 
that his ancestors possessed at one time hair on all the phalanges 
of both foot and hand, os is the case in all the existing monkeys 
of the Old World and New World that I have been able to ex¬ 
amine , though a Chacma baboon at the London Zoological 
Gardens shows abundant hair on all the phalanges of the fool, 
and on the middle and ungual phalanges of the hand either 
no hnir or the small amount that is present very much worn 
down In the few anthropoid apes that I have oeen able to 
examine, the chimpanzee resembles the human subject m this 
character, and the young orang at the Zoological Gardena 
possesses hair like I hat of the lower monkeys, i e on all the 
phalanges of foot and hand, though on the two terminal 
phalanges of the hand the hair is worn down and quite bristly, 
even though the animal is still young. 

Broadly speaking, these facts are congenital and must be 
acquired, either through heredity, variation and selection, or 
ai the result of habit, such as that of friction, acling through 
numerous ancestors in a similar direction We need only^bear 
in mind how much greater is the exposure 10 friction, m ihe 
movemen^ of the hand of man, of the ungual and middle 
phalangeslhan that of the first phalanx to see that ihc con¬ 
clusion as to the Lamarckian view here put forward is difficult 
to resist. 

This very small point seems to be more worth considering 
than its inirinsic importance would warrant, in consequence of 
the way in which a disputed biological doctrine, such as that of 
Weismann, is being exploited in a somewhat serious matter It 
IS enough to quote W K. Brooks, of America, and Prof J 
Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen, in support of the statement that 
Weismann's doctrine is '* not proven " I refer to the long and 
somewhat heated discussion which has taken place recently in 
the columns of the Lancet on the su|[)ject of Legislation 
against National Intemperance " The greater vigour of asseriion 
and multitude of words, if not greater logic, rests with the advo¬ 
cates of the view that alcoholism is a selective influence of value 
in the evolution of man and ought not to be interfered with by 
legislation. The reasons for this stariling contention are 
numerous, but their justiflcation rests ultimatdy on the doctnne 
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of Weismann earned to the bitter end, viz that acquired cha¬ 
racters are not inherited, 1 submit that if it can be shown that 
no other than a Lamarckian inlerpreiation of certain small phen¬ 
omena IB possible, something may be done towards making a 
breach in a somewhat dangerous citadel Walter Kihd, 

July. 

Pseudoacopic Vision without a Paeudoscopc A New 
Optical Illusion 

A METHOD oi securing an illusion of binocular vision wholly 
without instrumemal aid occurred to me receniiy, which is m 
teresting in connection with the study of pseudoscnnic vision 
It is fully as startling as any of the results obtained with the 
lenticular pseiidoscope, which I showed at the Royal Institution 
in February, 1900, and which I shall speak of presently, and, 
requiring the aid of no optical instrument, is much more 
impressive 

A lead pencil is held point up an inch or two in front of a 
wire window screen, with a sky background If the eyes are 
converged upon the pencil point, the wire gauze becomes some¬ 
what blurred, and of course doubled Inasmuch, however, as 
the gauze has a regularly recurring pattern, ihe two images can 
be united, and with a little effurl the eyes can be accommodated 
for distinct vision of the cnmbinrd images of the mesh To ac 
commodate for a greater distance than ihe point upon which the 
eyes are converged requires practice, but the trick is very much 
easier in this case than in the case of viewing stereoscopic 
pictures without a stereoscope 

As soon as accommodation is secured, the mesh becomes per¬ 
fectly sharp and appears to be nenrly in the plane of the pencil 
point, which still appears single and perfect!) sharp If now 
the pencil is moved away from the eyes which are to be kept 
fixed on the screen, it passes through the mesh ana bctomes 
doubled^ the distance between the images increasing until the 
point brings up against the screen If now the pencil be re 
moved it will be found that the sharp images of the combined 
images of the gauze i>er5i«5ls, even though the eyes be moved 
nearer to, or farther away from, the screen Biin|r the eyes up 
to within six or eight inches uf the plane in which the mesh 
appears to lie and attempt to touch it with the finger It is not 
there the finger falls upon empty space, the screen being m 
reality a couple of inches further olT This is by all means the 
most startling illusion that I have ever seen, for we apparently 
see something occupying a perfectly definite position in space 
before our eyes, and yet if we attempt to put our finger on it we 
find that there is nothing there. 

It is best to begin by holding the pencil an inch or less in 
front of the screen As the eyes become accustomed to the 
unusual accommodation, the distance can be increased I have 
succeeded in bringing up the apparent plane of the mevh, five or 
SIX inches, but this requires as great a control over the eyes 
as is necessary m viewing stereoscopic pictures without an 
instrument 

The pseudoscope, which I have alluded to above, I have 
described in Science (about November, 1899), but inasnnicli as 
the description of it which I sent to Nature, the editor informs 
me, was never received, a brief account of u may not be out of 

f ilace Two lenses of about three inches focus are mounted in 
ronl of a pair of stereoscope lenses in such a way that the real 
inverted images formed by them in space can be combined by 
the stereoscope The lenses should be mounted in slide lubes 
attached to the frame of ilie stereoscope, so lhal proper focussing 
can be accomplished This instrument has been named the 
lenticular pseudoscope by the psychologists, and gives results far 
superior to those obtained by the Wheatstone and other forms 
of mirror pseudoscopeS. Viewed through the instrument, a 
hollow bowl appears as a beautifully convex dome, and if a 
marble be dropped into it we witness the astounding 
phenomenon of a ball rolling up hiH, crossing the top, des¬ 
cending part way down the other side and then returning to the 
summit, in defiance of the law of gravitation 
Johns Hnpkins University R W. Woon 

Markings on Japiter 

There is a large, dark spot on the southern side of the 
S. equatorial belt (and nearly in same latitude as the red spot) 
whioi on July 24 was preceded by a number of small black dots 
5° to 10“ apart, according to the observations of Dr Kibbler, of 
Stamford Hill, who appears to have been the first, or one of the 
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tint, to discern these interestins msrkinKi. The Ur|;est spot 
seemi to be drifting westwards, relaliveljr to the sero meridian 
^System II.) of Mr. Crommelin's epheniendes, at the same rate 
as the S. temperate tone of Jupiter, vie, 16 degrees per month. 
On Aoeust 3 1 observed the S]^t in transit at 8h 5Dm., hence 
Its lon^tude was 232°'8 U the westerly drift of the object is 
continued and its existence sufhciently prolonged, it will arrive 
at conjunction with the following end of the red spot in July, 
1902, the longitude of the latter being about 46'' This value 
bas shown Uttle variation during the last twelve months, 

The new marking deserves special notice from the fact that a 
-conspicuous spot appeared in about the same latitude in the 
aummer of 1889 and formed the subject of an interesting paper 
^ Mr. A. S. Williams in the Monthly Noticos for June, 1890. 
This spot, when its more rapid motion enabled it to overtake 
the red spot, was diverted southwards and its material flowed 
Along the southern edge of the ellipse, afterwards drifting further 
west, freeing itself from the red spot, and Anally appearing as a 
well-deAned red streak or short belt. The present disturMnce 
may indicate a recurrence of the phenomena of twelve years ago, 
and It IS desirable that its future developments be closely watched. 
The chief spot will be central at about the following limes -— 
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MEASURFMENTS OF SOLAR RADIATION^ 

f T IS impossible within the limits of a short notice to 
■■■ give any detailed description of Prof S. P. Langley's 
j[reat work, contained m his first volume of the “Annals 
•of the Astrophysical Laboratory of the Smithsonian 
Institution." It IS an account of his experiments with 
the bolcwneler, begun on Mount Whitney in 1881 and 
continued for eighteen years, first at the Allegheny 
Observatory and, since 1890, at the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion at Washington The volume before us deals with 
this last period ; the results of the earlier period are con¬ 
tained m the Report of the Mount Whitney Expedition, 
ubhshed as one of the professional papers of the U.S. 
ignai Service Department and elsewhere. Striking as 
these were, their interest and importance is entirely 
eelmsed by the new work. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be at the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association in 1894 heard from 
Prof. Langley himself an account of his researches up to 
that date. The details on which that account was based 
are given m the new volume, together with the results of 
a completely new set of measurements, made in 
1897-98. 

Probably only the few who have used the bolometer 
can fully appreciate its difficulties. The principle of the 
ces^arth is simple. A spectrum is formed by suitable 
means and allowed tp fall on the bolometer, a very narrow 
strip of blackened platinum placed parallel to the lines of 
-the sjjectrum ; this strip forms one of the arms of a Wheat¬ 
stones bridge, the other arms being a similar strip and 
<wo equal bridge coils. A screen is interposed between 
the spectrum and the bolometer, and the bridge adjusted 
•until the galvanometer is undeflected. On removing the 
screen the bolometer strip is heated by that part of the 
spectrum which falls on it ; its resistance is changed 
and, asBum^ig the battery current to remain constant, 
the deflection of the galvanometer spot is a measure of 
the change of resistance of the strip and hence of the 
energy which i^bsorbs from the spectrum. 

The spectruri^ is then made to pass slowly across the 
strip ; by noLing the corresponding deflections of the 

y*® Aiirophyiical Observatory of the Smiibsoiii'in Institu¬ 
tion. Vol I By S P. Lanf ky, Direcior. 
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alvanometor, a map can be drawn showing the distri- 

ution of enei^y in tne spectrum, in a region of a great 
energy the deflection is large, but as an absorption band 
crosses the strip it falls towards rero. When it is stated 
that a variation in the temperature of the strip of less 
than one millionth of a degree affects the galvanometer 
appreciably, some of the difficulties become apparent ; 
the very slightest changes in temper^ure of any part of 
the electrical system produce effects in the galvanometer 
which mask the effects it is sought to observe. 

In early days the observations were made by eye. The 
circle carrying the prism or grating which formed the 
spectrum was set and its position noted ; then the screen 
was removed and the galvanometer deflection read. 
The circle was then moved and the operations repeated- 
In 1891-93 the apparatus was made autographic ; the 
circle was turned uniformly by means of a clock, thus the 
spectrum crossed the bolometer strip at a uniform rate, 
while the spot of light from the bolometer mirror was 
focussed on to a sheet of photographic paper, which was 
made to move vertically at a rate bearing a fixed ratio to 
that of the circle On developing the sheet a holograph 
was formed, a curve in which the coordinate of any point 
measured parallel to the direction of motion of the sheet 
deteriTiines the portions of the spectrum to which the 
point corresponas, while the coordinate measured at 
right angles to the direction of piotipn gives the energy 
received by the strip from that portion of the spec¬ 
trum. Peaks on the curve correspond to maxima of 
radiation, depressions to absorption bands or minima of 
radiation. 

A very large number of these holographs were taken, 
and the work contains numerous examples. The same 
general features recur in them, though of course there 
are small variations from day to day, some of which .are 
real, depending on the weather, while others are acci¬ 
dental. A very full account is given of the steps taken 
to determine which, of the depressions were real, i e, 
actually due to absorption lines m the solar spectrum, 
and which were accidental, and of the method of measur¬ 
ing the twenty one holographs selected for final examina¬ 
tion and record 

Full tables of the wave-lengths of the lines observed 
and of their relative intensities are given, and the whole 
is summed up in the normal map of the solar spectrum, 
which will be found at p. 200. 

The general effect is shown in Plate xx , which gives 
the infra-red spectrum of a 6o° rock-salt prism from the 
observations of 1898, showing both the holographs, or 
energy curves, and the line spectrum. The holographs 
are, it must be remembered, continuous curves having 
peaks and depressions ; the method adopted for obtain¬ 
ing photographically from these a diagram of a line 
spectrum as usually drawn is explained on p. 73 thus .— 

“ One method of obtaining a linear spectrum consists 
in blacking in all of the plate below tne photographic 
plate and then photograpning this through a combina¬ 
tion of a spherical and cylindrical lens, which draws the 
blacked-in portion out into regions of greater or lesser 
shade according to the linear depth of the blacked-m 
portion 

“ . . In the original curve the greatest elevations 

represent regions of the greatest heat, the greatest de¬ 
pressions regions of the greatest cold ; and if we fix our 
attention on these pireat regions only, they can be 
adequately rendered into bright and dark bands respec¬ 
tively, but the detail is comparatively ill rendered with¬ 
out a special adjustment, which would in turn give a 
false presentation of the great masses of light and shade." 

This treatment, illustrated by fieures in the book, con¬ 
sists of blacking out the whole of the under side of the 
curve and most of the upper side, but leaving as a trans¬ 
parent spot a small area at the vertex of each marked 
depression, the size and shape of the area depending on 
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the form of Ihe curve. When this pi^ la photographed, 
a eeriei of dark lines, the Inrensity Of which depends on 
the size and shajM of the corresponding transparent areas, 
is ptoduced. By superposing this holograph on the 
former one which gave the general distribution of light 
and shadow, a representation of the linear spectrum of 
Che holograph is obtained. Clearly, considerable skill 
and judgment are required in such a process, and the 
Imear spectra are only introduced to show the general 
efifect and to enable the reader to compare the infra-red 
with the visible spectrum ; the measurements of the 
position of the lines are all made on the selected holo¬ 
graphs themselves. 

Chapter vn, contains an interesting account of the 
variations of absorption in the infra-reo spectrum, which 
is shown to be the seat of great terrestnal atmospheric 
absorption, the relative intensities of energy changing 
greatly at different penods of the year in some portions 
of the spectrum, while in others they remain fairly con¬ 
stant in amount. 


But little space is Teft to refer to Part ii, subsidiary 
researches, which to a student of theoretical optics may 
prove even more interesting than the main research. The 
nrst of these deals with the dispersion of rock salt and 
duonte. It 15 sufficient, perhaps, to say that the disper¬ 
sion curve for rock salt is drawn from wave-length 
o 5 ^ to 6'5 /i, and the results compared with a formula 


—KetteWs formula, 



where 



5 174714 

M,= 00181744 

0015841 
^I. 3=8949 520 
^“ = 3M5‘69S' 


This formula agrees admirably over the whole range. 
Another appendix gives a full account of the construc¬ 
tion of the galvanometer used for the research. In this 
instrument, various sizes of wire were used m the different 


sections of the coil ; its resistance was 28 ohms, and the 
external radii of the three sections of which each coil is 


composed are respectively '383, 741 and i 632 cm. 

Two magnet systems were tried, the one being 
2‘4 mgs. in weight, the other 6'5 mgs. With the former, 
which proved too light for the work, a deflection of one 
millimetre at a distance of one metre was given by a 
current of 5 x ampere ; with the latter the current 
retired was 23 x io~^f ampere. 

Enough, perhaps, has been written to indicate the 
interest and importance of the work. Prof. Langley is 
to be congratulated in having brought it to so successful 
a conclusion R T G. 


SOUTH AMERICA^ 

T N the ^(ume under notice, Mr. A. H. Keane gives a 
^ much needed compendium of the geography of 
South America. Since its independence from Spain and 
Portugal, that half-continent has been making great 
commercial strides, until Us trade now equals m value 
that of British India. The importance of its varied 
products, its peculiar ethnological history, its wonderful 
physical features, its modern political advancement, make 
It a region of constantly increasing interest to the mer¬ 
chant, the man of science, the student and the states¬ 
man ; while the fact that only about five-sevenths of it 
have thus far been explored and partially mapped makes 
it a favourite field for the geographer. Mr. Keane 
appears to have understood exactly what the world in 

1 " Stmtiford*! Compendlun of Geogruphy fend Trival (mw mua) 
Conlf&l and South Aaiirlu.'’ Vol. L By A.'H Kefene. E^ted by Sir 
CIcmcQts Uferkham, FRS 1 ^. xxli + 611. (London 

E.'Stanford ) Price is-f' 
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g eneral required from his able pen, and instead of con¬ 
ning himself to geography pure and simple, as the title 
of his work indicates, he has taken his subject m its 
most comprehensive sense He gives us, in three pre¬ 
liminary chapters, the physical features of the country, 
Us orography, great plains, plateaux^ fluvial systems, 
seaboard, fjords, outlying islands, climate, flora and 
fauna and a valuable dissertation upon the ethical and 
later ethnical and historical relations of its much scattered 
tribes. He holds U to be beyond reasonable doubt that 
man had spread in early Pleistocene times from his 
eastern cradle to the New World, probably by two routes 
—from Europe by the still persisting land connection 
with Greenland and Labrador, and, from Asia, by the 
narrow Bering Strait.^' He bases this assertion upon the 
fossil remains of man which are found in North and 
South America, “ representing the two primordial types, 
which may be called the long-headed Afro-European and 
the round-headed Asiatic These, strange to say, are 
found in far greater abundance in the southern than in 
the northern division” “The inference seems in¬ 

evitable that South America was already in Pleistocene 
times peopled to Us utmost limits by two primitive races 
that still persist in the same region '*—a statement which 
admits of doubt. “The long-heads are believed to have 
been the first arrivals . . . and later the round-heads,” 
the latter “ generally keeping to the Pacific side ” The 
former are supposed to have afterwards migrated from 
their early settlements in southern Brazil and Argentina 
over a greater part of eastern South America. 

There is no more delightful and vexatious field for 
anthropological and ethnological research than South 
America The physical alterations which it has under¬ 
gone, even in very recent geological periods, the separa¬ 
tion of Us eastern from Us western portion by immense 
inland seas, the vast denudation of the orographic system 
of the Brazilian and the recent uplifting of tne Andean 
section, the formation of Us wonderful rivers, all probably 
largely effected since the occupation of the continent by 
man, have woven many factors into the problem of racial 
development there The few traces which forgotten 
peoples have left under extraordinary physical changes 
and climatic influences, and the fragmentary knowledge 
existing regarding South American tribes, make it appear 
venturesome to indicate the routes by which their pro¬ 
genitors first penetrated the southern half of the New 
World The problem seems to reauire more study than 
It has yet received before its solution can be safely 
approached. But the somewhat extensive remarks of 
Mr. Keane upon South American ethnology are very 
valuable—doubly so from the fact that he not only 
summarises his views in his “General Survey,” but 
elaborates them as he afterwards passes each country in 
review, thus making his work of great importance to the 
student of tribal origin and development on the western 
continent Mr Keane justly comments on the purity of 
race m the United States in comparison with Latin 
America, “where all the ethnical elements have, from the 
first, tended to be merged in a fresh division of mankind, 
which may eventually acquire a unifbrm character, but 
must long continue to betray its diverse origins in the 
heterogeneous nature of its physical and mental qualities ” 
And yet it is not entirely improbable that m several 
of the Spanish American States, notably Mexico and 
Bolivia, the mentally and physically strong native race 
are reasserting themselves, and absorbing, thinning- 
down and gradually dissipating the blood of their 
conquerors. 

The description of each State includes its boundaries, 
so far as they are claimed or defined, its physical features, 
hydrography, climate, flora, fauna, inhabitants, wild tribes, 
topography, chief towns, period of discovery, conquest, 
settlement, colonial rule, religion, education, natural re¬ 
sources, mineral and agricultural productions and a 
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historical outline, thus giving us, d rasgosy the 

data sought by any one who desires, in a limited space, 
to acquire a general knowledge of the country. 

Regarding Venc2uela, “ it la still mainly inhabited by 
scattered rural communities and nomad tribes, with 
scarcely any large industrial or commercial centres.” 
As to the Orinoco River system, these magnificent inland 
waters are at present utilised in a regular way only by a 
single steamer, plying once a fortnight between Trinidad 
and Ciudad Bolivar," which is the only town of any import¬ 
ance on the Orinoco To this river Mr, Keane gives a 
fall of about nine inches to the mile in a distance of 
1300 miles, counting from the Cassiquiare Canal, that 
remarkable connecting link between the waters of the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. It is doubtful if the average 
slope 15 more than three inches to the mile, the mistake 
arising from the elevation of 920 feet above sea level, 
which Mr, Keane assigns to the Cassiquiare, which prob 
ably does not exceed 335 feet elevation This is one of the 
most important elevations in the intenorof South America, 


country belongs to a few absentee owners, whose estates 
are often oF boundless extent." He is right m patt, 
but the religious institutions should have been included 
among the proprietors of the country €Md lis people. It 
would also nave been well to add that the interior of 
Ecuador, since the Spanish conquest, has had contact 
with the outer world by only two mule-tracks, both in- 
transitable during the rainy season, and that, behind the 
coast cordillera, the priest has, for more than three cen¬ 
turies, had undisturbed opportunity to try his theories of 
progress The result has been disastrous to the morals 
and advancement of the people, who are sunk in 
mteileclual and physical degradation 

Peru, Bolivia, Chile, the Argentine Republic, Paraguay 
and Uruguay are treated according to their relative 
importance ; but sometimes the reader craves greater 
detail upon many interesting points, probably unwillingly 
withheld and retained in the abundant stores of informa¬ 
tion apparently in possession of the author 

In general, the maps which accompany the work are 
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and, since remote times, it has largely governed its 
hydrographic conditions There is no part of the world | 
where there is greater confusion in altitudes and dis- ^ 
tances, and the writer on the geographical features of ' 
bouth America often Bnds his patience sadly taxed by 
the disagreement between travellers and explorers re¬ 
garding m^surements. 

The States of Colombia and Ecuador form interesting 
chapters of the work under consideration. The former, 
which IS just terminating a most bloody and disastrous 
politico-religious war, aggravated by the influx of a < 
swarm of Philippine friars, is a land where nature seems 1 
to have ov erlooked no favours within her power to bestow, 
and Mr. Keane pictures them with graphic pen. As to 
Ecuador, the ^ost don^nt of all the South American 1 
States, he says —** The backward state of the agricultural 
interests is no doubt partly due to the constant political 
ferment which drives off capital, but also in great < 
measure to the feudal system of land tenure. The whole | 
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unworthy of the text , old geographical errors aie repro¬ 
duced, and the maps arc in no sense up to date, except 
those of Chile and the Argentine Republic, ivhich are 
more than up to date , for the question of limits between 
these countries, which is now under arbitration by the 
English Government, is apparently decided entirely in 
favour of Chile, although upon what grounds does not 
appear, as Mr. Keane and the editor, Sir Clements 
Markham, have wisely avoided any expression of opinion 
on the subject One must therefore attribute to the 
publisher the glaring inconsistencies between hts maps 
and the text of the work, it being evident that the author 
is not responsible for them. The boundary, as laid down 
between Chile and Argentina, is only of value in one 
sense—it shows the extent to which Chile hopes 
the English umpires will allow her to push her claims. 
The line could not have been better traced by 
the Chilian Foreign Ofhee. To Chile alone it is 
useful, but the public expect that a map publisher of 
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repule will hold an even balance where boundaries 
are sub judict 

In the case of the Chile Bolivia boundary, it appears 
that the publisher also considers that Bolivia has no 
territorial rights which Chile is bound to respect. 

Mr. Keane closes bis work with an extensive and 
valuable chapter on Brazil, a country which occupies 
nearly one-half of the area of South America. His 
remarks upon the "ethnical elements of the population 
and their distribution ” he considers of value in estimat¬ 
ing the probable political future of the Republic The 
triple fusion of aborigines, negroes and Europeans is 
mainly confined to the Atlantic States between the 
Amazon estuary and Rio de Janeiro Then follow the 
States of San Paulo, Parand, Santa Cathanna and Rio 
Grande do Sul, with which must be grouped the vast and 
relatively populous region of Minas Geraes. Here we 
have no triple fusion, the negro element being every¬ 
where mainly absent, but, as in Spanish America, an 
amalgam of aborigines and whites . . which constitute 

the second section of the Brazilian people, distinguished 
from [he first by the absence of black blood. Lastly, the 
aboriginal element tends to disappear in the direction of 
Che south, where the white element is continually 
strengthened by direct accessions from various parts of 
Europe, but especially Italy, Portugal and Austria,^’ 

As to the above quotation, the State of Minas Geraes is 
the most populous in Brazil, and the negro element is 
everywhere in evidence , and instead of an " amalgam of 
aborigines and whites," few of the inhabitants are free 
from negro blood Exclusive of the aboriginal tribes, 
one seldom finds any traces of Indian blooa among the 
Brazilians except in the immediate vicinity of the bankg 
of the main River Amazon. 

Notwithstanding a few details where we might disagree 
with Mr Keane, he has given us a most useful work of 
reference ; but every reader at all familiar with South 
American geography will regret that the maps are not 
rnore trustworthy. Georl-k Earl Church. 


ZONES IN THE CHALK. 

A TTENTION was directed in Nature for April 26, 

1900, to I 3 r A W Rowe's researches on the zones 
of the White Chalk pf Kent and Sussex Dr. Rowe has 
since published his observations on the White Chalk of 
Dorset {Froc Geol Assoc ^\o\ xvii. part 1 1901) Aided 
in the field as before by Mr. C Davies Sherborn, the 
author has made a particular study of the higher 
portions of the Chalk which commence with the zone of 
Rhynchorulla Cuvitrt 

Those who are familiar with this portion of the Dorset 
coast, or have read Mr Aubrey Strahan’s explanatory 
memoir (published by the Geological Survey), know how 
faulted and crushed are the strata in many places, and 
how difficult or impossible of access are many portion^ of 
the cliffs Undaunted, however, by these obstacles, or 
by the hafdness of the Chalk and the trouble in extracting 
and preserving the often shattered fossils, Dr. Rowe and 
Mr. Sherborn " have been able to fix, with varying 
degrees of accuracy, the limits of nearly every zone," and 
to record from each a characteristic fauna. While con¬ 
firming the general conclusions of Dr Barrois, they have 
amplined our knowledge to a remarkable extent, and 
have had the satisfaction of determining the presence, 
hitherto unsuspected in the region between White Nothe 
and Studland Bay, of the higher Chalk zones of Achno- 
camax quadratus and BelemmUlla mucronata 

That zones in the Chalk are purely zoological divisions 
is thoroughly borne out in this paper, and although it is 
remarked that "nothing but rigid collecting gives one 
the faintest chance of obtaining the junction between the 
various beds," it is evident that no more definite 
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boundary is to be expected between zones than that 
which m human chronology separates one century from 
another Here and there particular flint-bands, the 
nodular character or the colouring of the Chalk afford 
local guides for marking approximate junctions nr for 
tracing horizons from place to place amid the complex 
disturbances of the strata ; and these have been carefully 
noted Dr. Rowe, indeed, felt some "anxiety to find a 
lithological feature" whereby to pennanently mark the 
planes of division he took, but this was seldom possible, 
nor could it reasonably be expected in such a compara¬ 
tively uniform senes of strata. Nevertheless, the results 
of Dr Rowe's painstaking work have been in many 
instances permanently recorded in a senes of beautifully 
executed plates prepared from photographs taken by 
Prof H. E Armstrong Diagrams accompany these 

f dates to show the positions of the several zones and the 
imits assigned to them. No higher testimony to the 
value of zones has, perhaps, ever been given in this 
country, for the authors have had a veritable geological 
puzzle to deal with, and they have interpreted it by 
means of their long experience of Chalk fossils and by 
assiduous collecting By these means the knowledge 
elsewhere gained where the sequence is unbroken has 
been applied with marked success, and the progressive 
changes in the life-history of the Chalk have been found 
to correspond with a precision that could not have been 
expected in strata deposited under more varying condi¬ 
tions. While the zones are marked out within narrow 
limits by certain dominant species, yet where these 
zonal forms are absent the “zones are often as accurately 
defined by their associated guide-fossils.” These are 
noted with reference to Dorset. 

It may be observed that, with the exception of 
Marsupites^ Actinocamax quadratus and Helemniiella 
mucronata^ the dominant forms are not confined to the 
zones they characterise The author makes some 
remarks on the varying position of the layers described 
as Chalk Hock No doubt any type of rock may be found 
at any horizon, but it must be remembered that the limits 
assigned to Chalk zones are approximate There is no¬ 
where any real boundary, and even some dominant types 
may have existed in abundance longer in some areas 
than in others H. B. W 


THE ORIGIN AND HABITS OF THE 
BACTRIAN CAMEL 

O F few of our larger domesticated animals is the 
origin so buried in mystery as is that of the 
camels. Till a few years ago, indeed, naturalists were in 
doubt whether the two-humped Bactrian species was 
really a native of the countries where it is now kept in a 
domesticated condition The probability was, however, 
all in favour of such being the case , and the recent 
discovery of remains of fossil camels in several parts 
of Europe, as well as the occurrence of such remains in 
Asia, afford strong corroborative evidence that eastern 
Europe and northern Asia formed the original habitat 
of the wild Bactrian species 

The subject has recently been discus.'ied in Globus for 
May 2, 1901, by Dr A Nehring, of Berlin, who ex¬ 
presses himself in favour of the view that some, at least, 
of the two-humped camels which roam at liberty over 
the wastes of the Gobi are indigenously wild animals 
Years ago the occurrence of remains of fossil camels 
{Camelus sivaiensts) was recorded by Falconer and 
Cautley m the Tertiary strata of the Siwalik Hills of 
northern India The dentition of this species is numeri¬ 
cally the same as in the two living hiembers of the group; 
and front this circumstance, coupled with the well-known 
affinity between the extinct fauna of the Siwaliks and 
that of Africa at the present day, it is not improbable 
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that the Siwalik camel was the ancestor of the single¬ 
humped African species, since, as will be shown below, 
there is a probabilitv that the ancestor of the Bactrian 
species had a fuller dental senes 

And here it may be well to mention that in adult 
modem camels there are normally five pairs of cheek¬ 
teeth in the lower jaw behind the tusks, or canines. The 
first pair (the first premolars) are, indeed, somewhat like 
a canine in form, and are separated bv a gap from the 
canine in front and from the remaining four of the cheek¬ 
teeth behind. Of the latter, the last three pairs are the 
true molars, while the tooth in front of them represents 
the last of the typical senes of four premolars. 

Now in the lower ^w of a fossil camel recently 
described from the Pleistocene Tertiary strata of 
Rumania, by Herr Stefanescu, under the name of Camelus 
aluiensis^ there are six, in place of five, pairs of lower 
cheek-teeth, the tooth representing the third lower pre- 
molar being developed. Evidently we have here an 
ancestral type of camel, and it is noteworthy that, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Nehnng, this supernumerary lower tooth 
occasionally makes its appearance m living camels, 
although It IS not mentioned in which species The 
remains-of the Rumanian camel were discovered on the 
left bank of the Aluta (Oil) river, a tributary of the 
Danube, not far from Slatina 

Evidently, remarks Dr Nehring, this Rumanian 
camel was n member of the steppe-fauna, of whose 
former existence in central Europe evidence is afforded 
by the occurrence of fossil remains of the saiga, Kirghiz 
jerboa and other species now characteristic of the 
Volga steppes Another fossil camel has also been de¬ 
scribed, under the name of Camelus knoblocht or C. 
volgtnsis^ from strata in the neighbourhood of Sarepta, 
on the Volga, and also at the mouth of the Tscherem- 
schan, in the Government of Samara, the number of 
lower teeth in this species being apparently the same as 
in modern camels. 

As members of the steppe fauna, these Rumanian and 
Russian fossil camels were almost certainly the ancestors 
of the living Siberian species ; and since the Rumanian 
species has a larger number of lower teeth than the 
still older Siwalik camel, it is manifest that the latter 
cannot have been the progenitor of the Bactrian species. 
Hence the reason for regarding it as the ancestor of the 
single-humped camel of Africa The Russian camel- 
remams, it may be added, were found in aMOciation 
with molars of the mammoth 

Remains of camels have also been found in the Pleis¬ 
tocene strata of Oran and Ouen Seguen, in Algeria ; and 
certain remains from the Isle of Samos have recently 
been assigned to the same genus, ^tfaough the reference 
requires confirmation. The Algetian Pleistocene camel 
was doubtless the direct ancestor of the living African 
species, which it serves to connect with the extinct C. 
sivaltnsis 

With regard to the camels of the Gobi, which, as 
already mentioned, Dr. Nehring regards as truly wild, it 
15 interesting to note that some years ago Dr Langkavel 
described them as being much smaller than the domesti¬ 
cated breed, not, indeed, much superior in size to a horse 
with relatively slender limbs, Observations in confirma¬ 
tion of this statement are, however, urgently required; 
and any travellers who may visit the Gobi neighbourhood 
would do service to science if they would bring back skins 
and skeletons of the wild camels. 

Nothing is more remarkable in connection with the 
Bactrian camel than its capacity for standing extremes 
of heat and cold, provided always that the climate 
be dry, Herr O. Lehmann {Ziitschr. xuiss. Geographies 
1891, p. 27), for example, writes as follows 

“ The most severe winter cold of Asia cannot prevent 
the presence of the camel. In west Sibena, from the 
Kirghiz steppe to the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, 
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are camels found. ... In Semipalatinsk the meat! winter 
temperature falls to - 2i'^‘9 C-; thq most intense 
tered between the years 1854 and r86o was -^4^*9. 
During his journey Przewalski experienced the most 
incense cold without losing a single camel. Throughout 
his whole journey across toe Mongolian plateau he daily 
encountered a temperature of • • - Again, in 

Zaidam, where camel-breeding establishments exist, a 
night temperature of - 23^ 6 was observed, which m 
November was Intensified to - 25°’2. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tarai-nor, on the 50th parallel of north latitude, 
the Burjxts keep numerous camels, which even in winter 
are allowed to wander about without the slightest protec^^ 
lion . , . Here Che camel reaches the ^oth parallel, 
westward of Lake Baikal, on the Upper Yenisei, where the 
Samoyeds keep both reindeer and camels Here^ in¬ 
deed, the breeaing'^area of the camel overlaps that of the 
reindeer.'^ 

In regard to its capacity for heat, the same author 
records the following observations -—** If the degree of 
cold that the Bactrian camel can withstand is wonderful, 
not less remarkable is the heat it can undergo. In the 
Gobi Desert Przewalski took the temperature of the ground 
in summer and found it to be 62°'$ C.*" R L. 

MOTES, 

Wb rjSgret to eee the announcement of the death of ProL 
W Schur, professor of astronomy in the University of Gottingen 

The Antarctic exploration ship Discffuery was inspected by 
the King and Queen at Cowes on Monday. Their Majesties 
were received by Sir Clements Markham, K.CB., who pre¬ 
sented Commander Scott, who in turn presented the officers of 
the ship and the scientific staff. The King showed great interest 
in the laboratories and the instruments for scientific work, which 
were explained by Mr. George Murray, F H S , who accom¬ 
panies the ship to Melbourne, and Dr. H. R. Mill, who will go 
as far as Madeira in order to start the oceanographical observB* 
lions on the way out. The ship left Cowes on Tuesday, with 
hearty wishes for a voyage free from calamity and fruitful In 
scientific results 

We understand from the Irish Naturalist that Prof. A. C. 
Haddon, F.U 5 , Intends lo resign the chaii of zoology at the 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, which he has occupied since 
1680, in order to devote more lime to anthropological work. 

The death is announced, at San Francisco, of Dr. H. W. 
Harkness, known for his contributions to entomology and 
botany. For several years Dr. Harkneu was president of the 
California Academy of Sciences, to which institution he pre¬ 
sented his large collections of specimeni of cryptogams. 

The Express states that Profa. Haeckel, Conrad and Fraas, 
of Jena, Halle and Stuttgart Universities respectively, announce 
that the sum of 1500/. has been placed at their disposal as a 
prize for the best work on the question, *' What do we learn 
from the principles of the theory of heredity in reference to the 
inner political development and legislation of States?** Manu¬ 
scripts must be in German and sent not later than December !« 
1902, to Prof. £. Haeckel, Jena. 

According to a Times correspondent, Dr. Berson and Dr. 
Suering, who made a balloon ascent from Berlin on July 31 and 
descended near Kottbus in the morning of the following day* 
succeeded in reaching an altitude of more than 10,300 metresr 
It was Impossible to ascertain the greatest altitude attained, as 
both the aeronauts lost consciousness in consequence of the rarity 
of the air. The minimum temperature registered was - 40^ C. 

We learn from Sdence that, aided by a special fund printed 
by a friend of the American Museam, Prof. Osbom recently 
sent out two expeditions especially id search of fossil bonear- 
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one to TexU and one to eaaiem Colorado. Word haa luat b«en 
received at the Muaeum that the very first discovery made by 
the Teicaa party Induded a deposit of akulls of the three-toed 
horse, Protohippua* assodated with parts of the Limbs, feet and 
backbone. This hi one of the staget especially desired in the 
long series leading ap to the modern horse. The skulls are 
reported to be the best that have thus far been found, and this 
dlteovery is an auspicious opening to this special senes of 
eiploratlons. 

The fifth annual Fungus Foray of the British Mycological 
Society will be held at Exeter from Monday to Saturday, 
September 23-38. The club dinner will be held on September 
3 <ri after which the president, Prof H Marshall Ward, F.K.S., 
will deliver hia presidential address. On September 25, Miss 
A Lorrain Smith will read a paper on " The Fungi of Germin¬ 
ating Farm Seeds,” and on the following day a paper on 

Spore Formation in Yeasts ” will be read by Mr. Barker. 

It has been found that one of the most effective methods for 
destroying locusts in humid climates js by propagating among 
, them the well-known fungus disease. The Cape of Good Hope 
fungus, described by Dr. Sinclair Black, is the Empusa acrtdn 
To employ it, a culture is prepared on moist bread crumbs and 
scattered in places frequented by the locusts The locusts which 
consume the bread die, and their bodies are eaten by other 
locusts and thus the disease spreads, The method is less 
effective in dry weather. 

Mk- C, A Brnbow, writing in. the Agricultural Gazelle of 
Nciv South IVales^ strongly recommends the introduction of the 
eland of Cape Colony into the scrub lands of New South Wales 
and Central Australia. This scrub land is almost valueless os 
pasture, especially in y^ars of drought. The eland is, however, 
accustomed to feed on the same leguminous shrubs in South 
Africa which form the scrub of Australian lands The animal is 
one of the largest of the antelopes, often equalling an ox in 
weight, is easily ilomealicated and produces meat of exception¬ 
ally fine quality, 

Ik the Bulltiin of the American Geographical Society (No 3, 
1901), Mr. de C. Ward gives a note on the climate of 
Mammoth Tank, situated in the southern portion of the Colorado 
Desert, and one of the most interesting places in the United 
States from a meteorological point of view. The mean tem¬ 
perature of July is 98" 5, and of January 53“ 9. The highest 
temperature recorded was 130°, in August, 1878, and ihc lowest 
22”, in December, 1895, giving an absolute range of 108°; 
temperatures of loo” and over have been recorded in every 
month of the year except the four winter months, November to 
February, The mean annual rainfall for twenty-three years is 
I 8 1 inches; the greatest amount in any one year 5 ‘48 inches, 
while in the two years 1897 and 1898 there was only a trace. 

An iDterestipg paper was recently submitted to the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, by Dr. E Vanderlinden, on the atmo 
spheric conditions that accompany fog in that country The 
inquiry ii based upon an examination of some 200 synoptic 
charts, the winter and autumn fogs being studied separately 
from those which occur io summer, The author shows that the 
winter fogs are mostly connected with antic) clonic conditions, 
while those of summer occur during periods of shallow or 
secondary barometric depressions. The winter fogs rarely occur 
on the western side of an area of high barometric pressure. In 
reporting to the Academy upon the EU{)er, M Lancaster points 
out that most authors who treat of the question of the formation 
of fog only deal with very local areas, in which temperature 
plays the principal part, but that this kfnd of fog should not be 
confounded with the genera] phenomenon characteristic of winter 
fogs, which d^nd upon the barometric pressure. The most 
favourable conditions for fog formation are damp air and a tern- 
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perature a little above freezing point. These conditions 
generally occur in winter with westerly winds and when the 
centre of the high-pressure area lies to the south-east of the 
point of observation, but M Lancaster points out that the action 
of temperature alone is not sufficient to explain completely the 
occurrence of certain types of fog. 

Since the article upon the recent work of the United States 
Weather Bureau appeared in NalURE of May 23 (p. So), the 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau on the operations during the 
year ending June 30, 1900, has been received. In addition to 
the usual tables containing the results of observations made at 
Weather Bureau stations in the United States, Mr E. B Baldwin 
gives a detailed account of the meteorological observations made 
b) him in Franz-Josef Land during the second Wellman ex¬ 
pedition in 1898-1S99. The lowest temperature experienced 
seems to have been recorded on February i, 1S99, when a mini¬ 
mum of forty-five degrees below zero Fahrenheit was observed 
The means of the maximum and minimum temperatures recorded 
by the thermograph In the first three months of the year 1S99 
are a.s follows, in degrees FahrenheitJanuary, max, - lo°'9, 
min - 24''0 ; February, max -5“' 4 , min - 19“ 4 , March, 
max 16° 7, mm - 26“ 8. A very complete record of auroral 
phenomena was kept by Mr Baldwin, and has been published 
in the U.S. Monthly fVeather Review for March, 1901. 

The representation of electromagnetic phenomena by 
mechanical models was brought into prominence many years 
ago by Maxwell's well-known model of a dicyclic system 
representing the mutual induction of two currents. Prof. 
Garbasso now sends us a number of papers dealing with the 
construction of mechanical models representing the discharge 
of condensers, in particular in the case when the armatures 
of a condenser are connected by two wires in parallel The 
most recent of his papers, dealing with the maximum value of 
the electrokinetic energy of mutual induction of two currents 
and its physical interpretation, appears in the Nuovo Ctmenlo 
for June (5, i.) 

A NOTE on some discontinuous and indeterminate functions 
by Mr Charles Kasson Wead m Ihe Bulletin of the Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Washington is rather suggestive The 
treatment is based on the fact that if n — 3 o or oe, 

according as < or > a, so that if N is any positive number 
greater than unity, N ~ = o or 1 according as ;r > or -- a 

By means of this factor the author shows how it is possible to 
construct equations repre«enting broken lines or portions of 
plane areas within or without given plane curves, As physical 
applications, the author shows how to represent by a single 
expression the potential of a solid sphere, ur the attraction of a 
spherical shell at points both inside and outside the sphere. 

We have received several papers by Prof Sommerfeld, 
dealing with the theory of the diffraction of Kontgen rays One 
of these is published in the Zetischrift fur Mathematik und 
Physik^ xlvi. 1, 2, and abstracts are also given la the Phynk- 
ahscht Zeitschrifi^ li. The special problem which forms the 
subject of Prof Sommerfeld'a work is the mathematical mvesli- 
galion of the results of the hypothesis put forward by Wiechert 
and Stokes, according to which Ronfgcn rays consLit m an 
impulsive disturbance propagated through the ether. The 
author consideii the problem of diffraction past a screen in the 
form of a half-plane and allied problems, and compares his 
results with those found by Haga and Wind and others. The 
single non-periodic impulse may be said to represent one extreme 
cose of ny-propagation, while the purely periodic wave repre¬ 
sent! the other extreme While actual Rontgen rays and light- 
rays probably only approximate to these extreme cases, the 
agreement between Prof, Sommerfeld’! conclurions and experi¬ 
mental results aftords considerable evidence in favour of the 
above theory of Ronigcn rays 
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In the Johns Hopkins Univtrsiiy Circular^ No 152 (toI. kx . 
pp 79-80), Mr. C. C, Schenck gives a short description of a 
series of investigations undertaken with the twofold object of 
(1) separating the principal lines in ihe spark spectrum of 
cadmium into three groups having characteristic properties, 
{2) studying the constitution of the various regions of the 
spark and Its spectrum by means of a revolving mirror. It 
was found that a preliminary division of the spectrum lines into 
groups was feasible by noting the changes produced in the spark 
spectrum when the period of the condenser in the secondary 
circuit was varied by increasing the seir-induction, Kirchhoff in 
1861, and Thalen in 1866. stated the effect in general terms, and 
Hemsalech has recently earned the investigation much further 
The spark was produced by an induction coil supplied with 
alternating current ; secondary condenser about *016 microfarad, 
spark length 6-8 mm The spectrum was photographed with a 
large concave grating of 21 feet radius. The three groups of 
lines described appear to correspond to the well-known ^‘long’^ 
and “ short ” lines always seen when an Image of a light source 
is thrown on the spectroscope slit, but no wave-lengths are given 
for comparison It is stated, however, from an eyamination of 
the conditions giving rise to the three groups of lines, that the 
average temperature of the metallic vapours in the arc is probably 
higher in some cases than in the spark. The experiments with 
the rotating mirror indicated that the chief arc lines had a 
duration more than twice ns great as that of the chief spark 
lines. Also that the principal spark lines (both of cadmium and 
magnesium) are due almost entirely to the curved streamers 
seen branching from the spark, while the chief arc lines ar« due 
in part to the streamers and in part to a luminosity which Ells 
up the spark gap and persists after the streamers cease. 

The " Birds of Western New York " is the title of an article 
by Mr E. II. Eaton which appears in vol iv. of the Pto* 
ceedingsoi the Rochester (N Y ) Academy of Science. Although 
at Erst sight this may appear nothing more than an ordinary local 
fauna-list, it is really woiih the best attention of every naturalist 
on account of the elaborate manner in which (he subject is 
treated. Specially noteworthy arc the diagrammatic migra¬ 
tion and residence tables,” m which it is attempted to show 
graphically " the times of occurrence and relative abundance of 
the birds deEnitely recorded for this region ” The essay is, in 
fact, an admirable example of (he way in which local faunas 
should be recorded and described 

The most noticeable feature in the Report of the American 
Museum of Natural History for 1900 is the number of expe¬ 
ditions which have been undertaken wilh the view of adding to 
the ethnological and palrcontological collections Although the 
majority of these were confined to North America, one—the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition—was despatched to the Amur 
valley, while two were sent to South America, The former, it 
is reported, has brought back a valuable senes of specimens 
illustrating the ethnology and anthropology of the Ainu of 
Japan , while of the two latter, the mission to Patagonia has 
acquired a valuable collection of the extinct mammalian fauna 
of that country. But the amount of strictly scientific work 
accomplished has not hindered attention being paid to the 
educational function of the Museum ; and the president, in his 
report, calls special attention to the opening of the new and 
spacious "auditorium,” where secondary education is tv be 
oFered to the public in the form of popular lectures 

Dr B Hagen gives in Globus (Bd. Ixxix. p 245) a beauli- 
fdlly illustrated account of his ascent of Kaba, in Sumatra, 
which IS 1650 metres in height. This volcano has previously 
been ascended by A. W. P. Verkerk, R. D M Verleek and 
H. O. Forbes. 

NO. 1658, VOL. 64] 


The Berlin Museum fUr Volkerkunde haa recently been en¬ 
riched by the addition of a number of wooden human effigies 
from German New Guinea, some of which are deieribed and 
figured In Globus (Bd, Ixkix No. 22, p. 352) by D. Rudolf 
Poch The head appears to be hidden in most of them by a 
mask, which has a long beak which looks more tike a snout 
than a bud's beak j but from the carving above its insertion 
there can be little doubt that the bird that is represented is the 
hornbill, which is a magical or symbolic bird all over the Malay 
region and throughout the greater part of New Guinea as well. 
On the top of the mask a figurine of a cuscus is often carved. 
We still await an explanation of these remarkable objects, 

There is an interesting little paper by M. F^lix Regnault, 
illustrated by numerous figures, in the Bulletin tie la SoctiU 
d'Anthropclogie de Paris ^ 1900, No 6, on Greek terra-cottaa 
from Smyrna. In the hundreds of specimens in the Museum In 
the Louvre there are many beautiful ones after (he manner of 
the famous fignnnes from Tanagra and Myiina ; some are 
grotesque, others are ethnic types, anatomical studies and even 
iLlustrationq of pathological conditions. It is with the latter 
that the present paper deals. Various examples of facial de¬ 
formations are given, such as facial paralysis and adenoid 
growths Pronounced acrocephaly and scaphocephaly, as well 
as illustrations of idiots and degenerates, were moulded by these 
observant potters. The other articles in this journal are mainly 
of interest to professional anthropologists. 

In his "Laboratory Outlines for use in an Introductory Course 
{American Anthropologist^ ii,\. vol ill p. 28), 
Mr. Frank Russell has hit on a very useful idea, which, however, 
IS suscepiible of improvement For example, no indication is 
given of the system of head-form nomenclature introduced by 
Sergi; the system of the Italian anthropologist, as a whole, may 
be cumbersome and difficult to grasp, but his primary forms are 
readily recognisable and are of distinct classificatory value. Like 
ihe majority of anthropologists, Mr. Russell omits the valuable 
senes of radial measurements that are taken from the ext. aud 
meatus and which can be compared with similar measurements 
made on the living. The prosopic, &.C., measurements should be 
placed in the nasal and not in the orbital category If Mr. 
Russell were to reconsider his schedule in some details and were 
to state where the terms, measurements and indices were de¬ 
scribed in readily accessible publications, or, belter still, were to 
republish this information, he would produce a pamphlet which 
would be of very great use to students of physical anthropology. 

Mr James .SriRtiNo, Government geologist of Victoria, has 
prepared a report on the brown coal industry in Germany and 
Austria, which has been issued by the Department of Mines, 
Victoria, through the Agent-General in lA>ndon (1901) The 
main object is to promote a similar development of brown coal 
production in Victoria, where such fuel would be of service on 
branch railway lines and for goods traffic where a slow rate of 
speed is mainlaineLl. 

From Indiana we have received the t wenty-fifth annual report 
for the Department of Geology and Natural Resources of the State 
geologist, Mr W S. Blatchley, A large part of this report is 
taken up with particulars about marls and limestones and the 
manufacture of cement ; the petroleum industry is also dealt 
with, and Mr Blatchley describes two new species of sala¬ 
manders from Tennessee In addition, there is a monograph on 
the Devonian fossils and stratigraphy of Indiana, by Mr. 
Edward M. Kindle. The fossils are illustrated in thirty-one 
plates, and some new species of Molliisca and Brochiopoda are 
described. 

The Eocene deposits of Maryland are elaborately described 
and illustrated by Prof, W. B. Clark and Mr. G C. Martin in 
one of the handsome volumes issued by the Maryland Geological 
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Survey (1901 )• Materifth do not exist for a detailed correlation 
of the strata with those in EuropCf ai'‘lhe few identical species 
have a wide range in line, but there 11 little doubt that the 
Maryland deposits represent a considerable portion of the 
Eocene scriei. In the palaeontological section the authors per¬ 
sonally deal with the Echinodermaia, Brachiopoda and Mollusca, 
and have been aided by specialists in other groups. The work is 
illustrated by pictorial views, maps and sections, and numerous 
figures of fossils. 

Wb have received the general report of the Director, Mr. 
C L. CirieSbach, on the work of the Geological Survey of 
India for the year ending March 31, 1901, Eight officers have 
been occupied in field-work Among the regions euamined are 
Ihc Shan States in Burma, where great difficulties had to be 
encountered in the extensive forests and dense undergrowths, 
while frequenlly the actual rock is covered by a soil-cap fifty or 
more feet in thickness Evidence has, however, been obtained 
of older crystalline rocks and of Lowet Silurian or Ordovician, 
while the occurrence of Devonian, which had been inferred by 
Mr. P N. Datta, has been confirmed by Mr La Touche, who 
found CalctoJa landahna^ The presence of Tnassic rocks was 
first recognised by Mr Datta. In Assam, Tertiary, Cretaceous 
and older strata have been mapped by Mr P N. Bose ; in 
Himalayan regions. Dr A. von Kratft has been at work on 
Tnassic rocks ; and in Baluchistan Mr E Vredenburg has 
examined the complicated structure of the Chapar range, where 
numerous folds and oveithrusts occur among Cretaceous and 
Tertiary strata The subject of landslips has been locally dealt 
with by Mr. T H. Holland, and special attention has been , 
given to gold-bearing regions and to water-supply. In pal.x^on- 
tology, aid has been received from Dr.F L. Kitchin in England, 
Prof Dr Uhlig in Austria and Prof R. Zeiller in France, 

One of the recent publications of the Geological Survey of 
Egypt is devoted to a description of Farafra Oasis, by Mr 
Hugh J L Bcadnell This wide depression, the “ Land of 
Cattle ” of the ancient Egyptians, lies in the Libyan Desert far 
west of Assiut, one of the most important towns of Upper 
Egypt Although occupying a large area, the oasis appears 
to be of little importance from an economic point of view, 
being, in fact, a stretch of low desert with about twenty 
isolated “bubbling springs” (Farafra), most of them on the 
western side. The water la entirely derived from white, chalky 
limestone of Upper Cretaceous age, which, as observed by Prof 
ZitLcI, forms the plain and is overlaid by Lower Eocene beds, 
the Btrala being bent into a gentle anticline The depression 
has an irregular triangular shape with the apex to the north and 
la bounded by steep cliffa of Eocene strata on the east and 
west, while to the south the floor rises gradually for many miles 
until a distant escarpment is reached. A large part of the floor 
IS covered with blown sand, and the action of this drifting 
material^ has eroded the chalk and left on the surface of the 
plain numerous fragments and masses of iron pyrites and mar- 
casite derived from that formation. The author differs from 
Ziitcl m believing that there is a considerable break between 
ihe Cretaceous and Eocene strata The former rocks are grouped 
as belonging to the Daman division, but the fossils have yet to 
be criiically examined. 

Ihe additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Indian Wolves {Cams /a/ZiArj) from 
India, presented respectively by Colonel Lloyd and Mr. W. B. 
Cotton , a Rhesus Monkey {Afatai^us rAfsus) from India, pre¬ 
sented by Miss E M, Berney ; a iDemoiselle Crane {Anthro- 
poidts Virgo), a Leaser Black-backed Gull {Larus fuscus) from 
North Africa, presented by Dixon Bey , a Puffin {Fratercnla 
annea), British, presented by Mr. H. C. Price ; a Cinereous 
Vulture ( yu/iitr monachus), three Indian Rat Snakes (Zttfnenis 
NO. 1658, VOL. 64] 


/Hucosa) from India, presented by H E. Sir H A Blake, 
G C M.C ; two American Jabirus {Mytteria amerutina) from 
South America, presented by H E Sir W J Sendall, 
G.C.M G ; three Chameleons {ChamatUon vul^^ans) from 
North Africa, presented by Mr. A Robinson , a Patas Monkey 
{CoTvopitfucus paias), a Green Monkey {Cefcopkiheitts calh- 
truhus), a Campbell's Monkey {Ctrcopiihtcus campheUi), a 
Bell’s CmLxys an Eroded Cinixys 

trosa) from West Africa, a Finche Monkey {Midas oedipus) 
from Colombia, two Springboks (Gazeila emhore) (tom South 
Africa, two Small Hill Mynahs {Gracula rehgiosa) from India, 
deposited, two Common Jackals {Cams aureus]^ two White 
Ci&nm {AniAropotdes ieucogeranos), two Imperial Fruit Pigeons 
{Carpophaga, sp. inc.), a Furple-shouldered Pigeon [Croiopus 
phoentcopUrus), three Andaman Teal [Querquedula albigiilaris) 
from India, received in exchange 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Search Epiiemeris for Enlke’s Comei —A circular 
from the CentraIsLelle at Kiel furnishes the following ephemens 
for the expected appearance of Encke’s Comet — 

Ephemens for oA Berlin Mean Time, 


1901 K A Decl 

h m » , ^ 

Aug 8 6 i6 55 + 3 « 34 4 

9 *3 44 3 < *9 0 

10 30 40 31 22 2 

” 37 42 31 137 

12 44 52 3135 

13 52 7 30 S< 5 

14 6 59 29 30 37 8 

15 7 6 56 + JO 22 2 


VaRiaiion of Eros —Tn the Comptes rendm^ vul cxxxiii, 
pp 263-26^, M Andre presents the results of the reductions 
of observalions made at the observatory of Lyons since February 
1901 Three observers made independent estimations of the 
magnitude of the planet at intervals of five minutes It is 
notable that the determination of the limes of minima appears 
much more accurate than that of the maxima, the mean errors 
from R single observation in the two cases being + J 3 and 
± 7'2 minutes respectively, 

From the whole of the observations the period deduced is 
5h. 1 6m 15 2s 

Further notes are given concerning the change in form of the 
light curve, consisting chiefly in the two sections becoming more 
nearly equal than was the case when the variability was first 
detected. 

Ceifsnai Objecis having Peculiar Specira — Or- 
tufar No. 60 from the Harvard Collej^e Observatory contains 
a list of 59 objects found by Mrs. hlcming from an examination 
of the Draper Memorial photographs, which exhibit peculiarities 
in their spectra. The positions are given for 1900, and accom¬ 
panying notes de<icribe the special features of the objects, which 
include 19 gaseous nebulse, 6 bright line stars of Type I , and 
32 stars of Type V One of the gaseous nebukc is noted as 
showing bright lines at A5007, 11 / 9 , H7, Hff and lit A great 
number of these nbjeciH (28) are situated in the region ol the 
Large Magellanic cloud 

It IS also noted that the bnght II6 in the ^pecl^a of tj 
Centauri (A G C 17739), and n Apodis (A,G C 20878), has 
been found to show indications of variability 

Motion of a PRRSKf in thk Line of Sight.—P rof 
H C Vogel has responded to the appeal made by Mr Ncwall 
for observations of the radial velocity of this star, which, from 
spectrograms obtained at the Cambridge Observatory, showed 
lodications of a period of vanatfihty of 4 2 or 16 8 days. The 
spectra obtained at Potsdam are only about half the scale of the 
Cambridge plates. Photographs of the spectrum were obtained 
on six nights dunng November 1900, for preliminary testing, 
and others during December 1906 ^nd January 1901, whii^ 
were meoBured and reduced for velocity The result of deter¬ 
minations from thirteen plates is given as -3*22 km , relative 
to the sun. No indication of variation is found, and the adopted 
velocity is in fair accordance with the value - 2 4 km. obtained 
by Campbell. {AstrophysnalJournal^ xiii. pp, 320-323 ) 
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METALS AS FUEL.^ 

A CAREFUL metallurgist,* writing in the eighteenth century^, • 
r-^ claimed that every matter which ia combustible either 
wholly or in part, 11 called fuel, the pabulum of fire.'' The word 
is, however, usually restricted to substances which may be burnt 
by means of atmospheric air with sufHcient rapidity to evolve 
heat capable of being applied to economic purposes The tatter , 
definition covers certain metals, though it was doubtless framed 
to include only carbon and associations of carbon and hydrogen, 
inch as coal. The omission from the definition of the reference 
to almospharic air would enable the list of metals which might 
be used as fuel to be widely eatended. 

It has Long been known that metals will bum, and it would 
be easV to show that the history of inorganic chemistry is 
epitomised and enshrined in a mass of lUhaige, which is simply 
burnt le^d. Successive genen^iu of xHcitiieti, from Geber 
in the eighth ceAturv to^ Lavioi^er in the eighteenth, studied 
litharge carefully before the latter proved partly by its aid 
the identity of respiration, dklcihatlon and comtuStion Into 
this history 1 need not enter, but it may be pointed out that 
Sir Isaac Newton* had a clear idea As to the possibility of 
burning install. " Is not fire," he asks, " a body heated so hot 
as to emit light copiously?'^ . . . "for what else is red hot 
iron than fire ?" and he significantly adds, " metals in fusion do 
not name for wank of copious fume.'* He was, moreover, 
aware that a mixture of lead and tin " suitably heated " does 
emit ‘‘fume and dame,” and, in fact, a mass of 1 part tin and 
4 parts lead, which looks metallic, will, if it is kindled, continue 
bo bum lilfe an inferior variety of peat, leaving an ash-like 
product which may be used as an enamel 

1 propose to show that metals may be burnt for the sake of 
the neat and light they produce, just as ordinary fuels are burnt, 
except that in burning ordinary fuels combustion is often effected 
in two distinct steps or stages, in the first of which carbonic 
oxide is formed, and in the second carbonic acid, the products 
in both cases being gaseous When metals are burnt, the pro¬ 
ducts of combustion are solid, or condense to solids, and they 
therefore present a marked contrast to ordinary fuels which, as 
hu just been stated, yield on combustion gaseous products. As 
1 have but little to say about the light which attends the 
combustion of metals, I may os well dismiss the subject by refer¬ 
ence to a familiar application of the burning of metals for the 
purpose of illumination It is easy to fire electrically a portion 
of what is known as a " magnesium ^itar," and a "fire-ball" of 
magnesium attached to a parachute is beautifully packed in this 
shell, for ihe loan of which I am indebted to itic authorities of 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and when the shell explodes the 
atari bum and ilLuminale the enemy's position m the darkness 
of night, BO that guns may be laid to place projectiles in the 
enemy's lines. 

Before proceeding further, I want to use the electric furnace as 
affording a basis of comparison with the method of producing 
high temperatures by the combustion of metals, which I shall 
proceed to show subiequently A current of icX) amperes at 
200 volts is passed by carbon poles into the furnace in which 
pig iron IS ^ing melted ; directly the last piece of iron has 
DMome fluid, the temperature of the fused pool must be about 
1^00° C. The fluid mass is reflected on the screen merely to 
give some indication as to the appearance of such a mass at 
1300° C., and not to afford a test of the capabilities of the electric 
furnace. Later on 1 hope to show that a far higher temperature 
can be produced by very simple means In a receptacle of about 
the same capacity as the laboratory part of the furnace. 

Henceforth in the course of this lecture metali will be burnt 
for the sake of the heat which ib the result of their combustion 
From this point of view metallurgists have long used metals as 
fuel, often without due recognition of the fact, but case after case 
could be cited in which conclucting definite metallurgical opera- 
tions Is made possible by burning portions of the metal or metals 
under treatment, Time wllljpernaps be saved if I place in sharp 
contrast the use of ordinary fuel and metallic fuel, even though 
It takes UB rather far back, for I do not want It to be thou^t 

1 A Fridiy fivening Dlfcouna dflUvmd on Frbruxry 31, iqoi, ai 
the Hoynl Instiiuiton, by Sir W, Roberts* Amiro, K.C.H . F R S. Tba 
leciura conustid msjnly of a uriu of upwrlAeDti conducted at v«ry high 
temperaiurcR, and apvt from ikeni ii ii difficult to give b continuoui 
ibfltraci of It 

1 C. E. Gellert, " MeUllurgic Chemiitry," trails, by 1, S (Londoo, 1776), 
P 7 i 

> OpliCj" pp 316-319, quoted by Shaw In fall edition of the works of 
Boyle, voL ii p 400. 
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that the use of metals asibel is new, SUhoi^h their adoption for 
this purpose hu reoenlly been greatly stimulated. Here is a 
mass of very ordina^ Iron ore pi^ed up on a heath in Sufrey* 
which skirts the site of what was once the andent forest of 
Anderida. The pre-hlstorlc dwetlei on the heath who used the 
beautiful flint arrowheads, which are found near the iron ore. 
merely burnt the wood of the forest to warm himself or to cook 
his food. But the Britons whom Cecut found In Andreaswold 
smelted jeon with the wood of the forest tree^ from which they 
prepared charcoal, and smelting iron was actively conducted in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and even survived into tne last century 
in the district 1 am contemplating. But in smelting iron, carton 
became associated with it and played a subtle part, rendering 
the iron precious for certain purposes and useless for others. 
Iron had therefore to be " decarburiBed ” with a view to its con- 
veNion into steel, and in doing this metallurgists for centuries 
truly burnt some of the i/on Itself, using it acfeuaJly as fuel. I 
will only add that the use of metals as fuel assumed mogniBcent 
proportions in the hands of Bessemer, as may be illustrated by 
an experiment. A few pounds of a compound of iron, carbon, 
silicon and manganese is melted in the wind furnace, simply 
used becau^ it affords a convenient method nf melting the mass, 
which is turned into a small Bessemer converter. A stream of 
oxygen ib directed into the fluid mass. Air would do, but with 
so small a mass the free nitrogen would cool it too rapidly. In a 
few seconds the carbon in the fluid wilf be burnt away, neverthe¬ 
less the mass gradually becomes hotter and hotter, notwithstand¬ 
ing the loss of carbon. A brilliant pyrotechnie dlnplay is the result 
The metalloid silicon is now burning, and then brown fumes of 
iron and manganese pass freely off, these metals are truly burn¬ 
ing and are maintaining the heat of the bath, and the presence 
of their fumes shows that it is time to stop the operation The 
temperature is somewhere near 2000" C., but according to some 
recent investigations of Prof. Noel Hartley [Phil, Tfans , 
vol. cxcvi. senes A, p 479, 1901), a temperature of more than 
2000’ C. IS attained in the converter. Bessemer gave the world 
in 1856 cheap steel; we therefore owe to him the inestimable 
benefits that are the results of that gift, and I ask you to bear in 
mind that his great service to the industry of which we as a 
nation are so justly proud rested on the possibility of using 
metalloids and metals as fuel. 1 have already promised that in 
the course of the lecture I will show some experiments in which 
the temperature will be a thousand degrees higher than in the 
one you have just seen. In the Bessemer process the products 
of combuBtion are both gaseous and solid, and in a very ordinary 
case the heat engendered by the carbon of the bath which 
evolves ^ases is only half that which results from the combustion 
of the silicon, iron and manganese which yield solid products. 
As regards (he "open-hearth process,*' in the phase of it which 
U known as the pig and ore ’* process, oxygen is presented 
and heal is produced under similar conditions to chose we shall 
consider subsequently m the case of the action of aluminium on 
ferric oxide. 


Ifeat Evolved hy Burmn^ 

] One Gramme of the 
lUments 

Following 


Product of 


Element 

combustion 

Celonei 

Aluminium 

AlaOa 

7*50 

Magnesium 

Nickel 

MgO 

NiO 

6000 

2200 

Manganese 

MnOa 

2tlO 

Iron 

F e^Os 

1790 

II * ■ 


1380 

• p 

FeO 

1190 

Cobalt 

CoO 

1090 

ST*. ■. . 

CuO 

PbO 

600 

240 

Barium 

BaO 

90 

Chromium . 

Cr^Og 

60 

Silver 

AggO . 

30 

Carbon 

COg 

S080 

fl • * " 

CO 

2417 

Silicon 

SiOg 

7830 


This table, which contains the relative calorific powers of 
different metals and metalloids os compared with carVm, indi¬ 
cates the advantage which certain metals possess over carbon 
for use as fliel. The question at once presents itself, at what 
temperature will such metals as can be used for fuel begin to 
abstract oxygen from the air 7 The answer is, it depends on 
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lh« method by which the metaJi are prepared. If (hey are in a 
chemically active state, ai lead Ij which nae been prepared from 
tartrate of lead, they will, in manr cuei, take Are in air and 
burn at the ordinary temperature, tnis lead burni readily when 
shaken in air. Tf this mass of uranium, for which I am Indebted 
to M. Molssao, Is filed In air, the detached particles will ignite. 
Metallic iron which has been reduced by hydrogen from its 
oxide at a temperaiure below 700° C. will also lake Brc and 
burn in air at the ordinary temperature, a point of extraordinary 
interest in relation to the allotropy of iron (Osmond andCartaud, 
Ann. dts Mines, August 1900). Metals in this chemically active 
state are said to be " pyrophoric.” 

So far as I am aware, metals in this chemically active state 
have not been used as fuels Neither am 1 aware that any use 
has been made of the allotropy of metals as enabling them to 
be used as fuel, but Prof Graham once told me that pyrophoric 
iron had been suggested for warming ladies' mulTs, the intention 
being to place the iron m a small receptacle and to admit air 
gradually as warmth was needed. Sir Henry Trueman Wood 
also remembers the suggestion, but tells me tnat he can find no 
record of it in the /oumais of the Society of Arts. I may lust 
mention that the burning of metallic antimony plays a very 
important part in roasting silver ores, and the behaviour of the 
metal IS so peculiar while burning that I must pause to show it 
you [A melted globule of antimony, if thrown on to a tray of 
paper, darts about and cannons from the sides, leading a track 
of dark oxide on the paper ] 

The metal I am going to employ as fuel is aluminium, the 
oxygen for its combustion being supplied by metallic oxides, 
which readily part with their ogxyen to aluminium if it be 
raised to certain definite temperatures. This question of the 
transference of oxygen from one metal to another, which results 
in the liberation of the metal attacked, is of special interest 
us at the Royal Institution, for it undoubtedly originated within 
these walla and is due to Sir Humphry Davy. He discovered 
potassium m 1H07, and in 1S09 attempted to remove the oxygen 
hom alumina by heating it wilh metallic potassium. He says 
{Phil Trans , put 1 . 1810, p 60), if I had ^cceeded in iso- 
laiinp the metal I should have called His success 

was imperfect, but he certainly did obtain, by the intervention 
of metallic potassium, an alloy of aluminium and iron. It 
remained for Wohler to prepare pure metallic aluminium from 
its chloride in 1827, and for Henri Saint Claire Deville, who 
began to work in 1854, to establish the metallurgy of aluminium 
on an induslnal scale As regards Che reduction of metals from 
their chlorides, Wohler (Ann der ChemUi vul cvi, p 118) 
obtained crystalline compounds of chromium and aluminium 
and Michel (ibid, vol. cxv. p. 102; ibid, vol cxiii. p 248) 
compounds of aluminium with manganese, iron, nickel, tung¬ 
sten, molybdenum and titanium. Levy (Comptes rendus, 
vol. CVI p. 66) obtained an alloy of titanium and aluminium, 
Beketoff (Ann, der Chemxt, vol cx. p 374) an alloy of barium 
with aluminium from the chloride of narlum mixed with baryta 
Dr Goldschmidt (ibid, May 1898) has given references to 
these authorities in a recent valuable paper In 1856, Charles 
and Alexandre Tissier (Comftes rendus, vol. xliii 1856, p 
1187) observed the fact which is the starting point of the ex 
periments I have to show you They found that aluminium 
decomposes the oxides of lead and of copper, much heat being 
evolved bv the reaction. 

They do not appear to have used aluminium in a finely 
divided state, and therefore failed to reduce certain metals 
from their oxides which are now known Co be perfeclly easy to 
reduce It was not until comparativelv recently that the use of 
aluminium for separating other metals from their oxides assumed 
serious proportions. Claude Vautin showed on June 13, 1894, 
at a soiree of the Royal Society, a few metals, and among them 
carbon-free chromium and manganese, which he had prepared, 
and as he undoubtedly gave the impulse that started much of 
the subsequent work in this direction, it may be well to give the 
description which was appended to the specimens he ™wed 
It runt as follows : 

Specimens ef Metallic Chiomium, Manganese, Tungsten Iron, 
free from Carbon, also fnmi Alumina, obtained 
during redmtimi of the metallic samples, 

Ttit ipccimani of metallic chromlumi manganua, &c,, have been reduced 
from their oxide* by meaiu of sietaUic'aluniiniuiii The oNide of the metal 
to be rediu^ ii inunuielv mixed wiUi finqiy div^ed aluminium, end heated 
tn magnesia'lined cruelblee The heal produud bv the oxidation of 
alumliuuin daring the bperetlon Is sufficient to fuie aluniina, a ipecimen 
of which u exhibiled. 
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The subject is, however, in a sense your own, for, so far os I 
know, the lecture on *' The Rarer Metals and their Alloys ” 
(Nature, May a and 9, 1S95), uhich I delivered here 
in 1895, was the first occasion on which the reducing action 
of aluiniiiium was demonstrated on a comparatively large 
scale, and covered an extended series of metallic oxides, 
since that time great progress has been made, the most 
noteworthy advance being m the direction of the use of 
aluminium for the sake of the heat afforded by its combustion as 
a true fuel, the oxygen being derived, not from the air, but from 
a metallic oxide. In order that I may be clar, let me repeat 
that when coal is burnt the oxygen is derived from the air when 
aluminium is used as a fuel the oxygen is derived from a metallic 
oxide, the metals change places, the aluminium is oxidised, 


Fig I —The owid^hon in air uf an nmalgiiinalpd wire of aluminium, £ v 
The Alms of alumina, A a and c u, arc those wlnuh fir^i forined on the 
wiie 

and the other metal set free from its oxide. This part of the 
subject must be carefully approached, and the question at once 
arises as to what extent the aluminium must be heated before it 
will begin to abstract oxygen from air or from an oxide It is 
well known that the metal aluminium will not oxidise sensibly 
in the air at the ordinary temperature, but the presence of a 
little mercury enables it to oxidise readily. Le Boa (Comptes 
rendus, October 29, 1900, p. 707) has shown how minute the 
quantity of mercury may be. This wire of aluminium to which 
a thermo couple is attached will, if a mere trace of mercury 
be rubbed un us surface, become rapidly healed by oxidation, 
the temperature rising to 102^' C , while at the same tune a 
fungoid-like growth of alumina forma on its surface (see Fig. l). 
Aluminium foil will burn readily in oxygen if Us combustion 
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Fig. a —Crucible in which ihi reduction of metallic oxidei 11 efTected 
A, diagrammaEic section of the perforated ihoet iron crucible u, lined 
with munesix , c u the mixture of aluminium and ihe metallic oitide 
10 be reduced to metal, a 11 a piece of niof ne^lum nbbun placed m a 
mixture, of aluminium and some readily reducible oxide 

be started by a gipwing fragment of charcoal The temperaiure 
at which aluminium will abstract oxygen from a metallic oxide 
will depend on the oxide submitted to its action Three cases 
may be Uken ; (l) Lead oxide And granulated alaminium may 
be ignlM by a match, as may also silver oxide (AggO), for it 
parts with Its oxygen very readily (2) Chromium oxide 
(CrgOg) and granulated aluminium burns slowly and requires 
rather a high temperature to start the reaction Oxide of iron 
(FegOg) and granulated aluminium also requires the presence of 
a readily reducible oxide to start the reaction. On ihe other 
hand, (3) a mixture of sodium peroxide, carbide of calciom and 
gnnulatedatuniiDium may be started by a drop of water by 
the mere InAammation of the acetylene, la ul these casei, 
or in any other case, the products are solid, for if any of the 
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reduced meUl is volatilised it soon condenses, end msy be 
collected, usually m an oxidised form. 

In using aluminium as fuel the object, of course, is to produce 
Intense heat, and returning to this mass of iron ore from the 
Surrey heath it may at once be stated that an oxide of iron, 


3000” C. The aluminium plays the part of a Aiel, and this table 
shows the advantage aluminium possesses as compared with 
carbon for the particular work required of it.' 

TAe Riducti&n of FeiOg to Iron by Aluminium and by Carbon^ 

Aluminium Csrbork. 



Compound produced Al^Og CO 
Amount of reducing 
agent required to pro¬ 
duce I kilo, of iron 0*484 kilo, 0*321 kilo, 
Amount of heat pro¬ 
duced by oxidation of 

the reducing agent . 3456calorics 770cal uries 

Heat required to reduce 
IheFfjO, 1796 „ 1796 „ 

Heat required for fusion 
of the slag 548 „ 

Heat required for fusion 
of iron 362 ,, 

Total heat required , 27 06 ,, 1796 ,, 

Residual heal available 750 ,, -1026 ,, 


^ , . On the aluminium side some 730 calories (units 

Fio 3 -Th« climpi UMd or welding lubei up to four incbu in diameiei «VBiI«ble 10 do work (3456 - 2706 

= 750 calories). On the carbon side there is a dc- 
fernc oxide, is the most convenient oxide to use, partly because i Bciency of nolessthan - 1026 calories As regards the crucibles, 
It is inexpensive j they may be made of alumina, the solid product which is the result 

Many of my audience already know that the recent , of the combustion of aluminium. They may also be made of mag- 
investigations having fur their object the use of aluminium I nesia or mended with magnesia. I shall have more to say about 
as a source of heat have been conducted by Dr Hans * ihe solid product of the combustion subsequently The practical 
Goldschmidt, of Essen, and it is through his 
labours that metallurgy enters upon an entirely 
new phase, It would be difficult to offer Inm 
fuller or more unstinted praise than that You 
will, I trust, soon realise how much industry is 
indebted to him. In its simplest form his process 
consists in igniting a mixture of oxide of iron, 
ferric oxide and nnely divided aluminium To 
this mixture the name of " thermit ” has been 
given, and several varieties of it, adapted In 
vanoiis kinds of work, are used by Dr. Gold¬ 
schmidt at the works of the Allgememe Thermit 
Gesellschaft at Essen-Ruhr 
The mixture is placed inside a crucible (Fig 2) 
and IS ignited by a small piece of magnesium wire, 
which serves as a kind of wick if it is placed in 
a little heap of calcium sulphate and aluminium 
Such a mass will now be lighted, and you see 
intense heat is produced [When the operation 4 —Tube> Jamped toecther wuh r casm* of ihm iron munil ihe juntUon lo be welded 

was conducted in accordance with the above in¬ 



dications, the theatre was brilliantly illuminated by the inten<^e 
light produced A mass of metallic chromium weighing about 
100 lbs , reduced to the metallic slate as above described, was 
exhibited 1 The aluminium abstracts oxygen from Ihc oxide nf 
iron, and a sufficiently intense heal is produced, not only to melt 


the iron which 15 liberated from its oxjgen, but to melt up the 
slag and, further, to leave a considerable surplus of heat, which 
is available for doing other work. No known pyrometer will 
enable the heat to be measured. I believe it to be about 
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application of the process is as follows. The ignited and moltei\ 
mass in the crucible is so intensely hot that il may be made to 
unite surfaces of steel that require to be joined, such as the ends 
of lengths of rails If I may use a simiJe which enables me to 
describe the method rapidly, the fluid contents of the crucible 
are applied as a hot bandage might be applied to 
wounded or severed surfaces in the human body 
which require medical treatment to facilitate 
healing or to cause them to unite. It mny be 
objected that the fluid contents of the crucible 
would set as a whole round the metallic junction 
and give trouble, but this is not the case, for a layer 
of fluid alumina appears both to coat the rod. Lube 
or rail which has to be welded, and to set m a mass 
which can be readily detached after the work is 
done. The casings (Figs. 4 and 3) are protected in 
the •kxme way. The diagrams (Figs, 3, 4, 5) need 
but little comment, as they sufficiently indicate 
the method adopted in the case they represent 
These figures were used to illustrate a paper by 
Mr E. F. Lange {Journal af the Iron and Steel 
Institute. 1900, No ii p. 191). [I was indebted 
to him for the loan of small appliances of a 
similar kind to enable me to demonstrate to the 
audience the welding of steel tubes, and the 
operation was shown on as large a scale as safety would 

t Thasc data are Trom a Mper by Prof Kupelwieser, of Leaben, Orstgr~ 
rtfckitche ZtiUchrift fUr Berg- nnd HutttnweMcn^ vol. xlvll 1899, p. 145- 

■ 49- 



Fio 5 —Casing patked round with moulding sand in rudineu fur ihs welding op«ralion 
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permit.] The welding of three miki of electrical tramway rails 
wu lUCGessfulliT effected in Brunswick In 1900 
As regards the comparison of the use of aluminium as fuel 
with the eleclrlc arcp M. Camille MiUignon (Montieur Scien- 
tifyiu No. 70a, Join 1900, p. 357 ft iwq ), in a 

very interesting discourse recently dellverM in Pans, has insti¬ 
tuted a compaiLSon between tne Goldschmidt process and 
the electric furnace. Quoting Moiaian (" Le Four electrique,” 

f >. 19), he shows that In reducing titanic acid hy carbon 
n the electric furnace having a "laboratory space” of 800 
cubic centimetres, 300 horse-power absolute were employed, 
producing per second 190.500 calories by burning i 08 kilograms 
of aluminium. On the other hand, by burning 3'2 kilograms of 
feme oxide during one minute in a crucible of about the same 

A 


I 

H 

Fig 6 Seutton of the welded te^t piece (FiC 7)1 Hhgwlnfc cr>HiaU pasiing 
flcTosB the line of weld, a b Mtignl Real ion, 140 dlimateri 

capacity as the laboratory of the electric furnace, the rate of 
evolution of heat is equivalent to 375 horse*power absolute ; the 
latter process does not, however, work continuously, but could 
readily be made to do so It should be pointed out that an 
impure variety of aluminium can be used, and that if the heat 
needed to effect a given operation is but moderate, the aluminium 
may be diluted bv the presence of an inert substance 

The photomicrograph (Fig. 6) is from a little test piece of 
wrought iron (Fig 7) which was cut in two. The carefully 
faced surfaces were then clamped together, and I united them 
into an excellent weld, without any previous experience in con¬ 
ducting such an operation No line of demarcation can be seen, 
and the crystals pass over the line A B, which I know by 
measurement to be that of the actual weld 



B 


Fig 7 —Tul piece of wrought iron welded at a h. See Fig 6 for 
micro Bbction 

The very hot molten iron may be used in a somewhat different 
way for repairing defective castings In this case the slag is care 
fully poured off the fluid iron in the crucible and the iron is then 
poured into the defective part in the casting which it Is required 
to mend, a guiding nm of some refractory material being pro¬ 
vided. By mixing other metallic oxides with the iron oxide, the 
metals they contain are reduced and alloy themselves with the 
iron^ and the composition of the defective casting can thus be 
matched In connection with the repairs of fractured or defective 
steel castings, the possibility of producing directly steel of a suit¬ 
able degree of carburisation is Important This may readily be 
effected by mixing fragments of east iron with the "thermit,” 
thus 70 to 90 grammes of cast iron mixed with 1000 grammes of 
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thermit ^Ives a very fine-grained and workable steel. One useful 
application of the process is for locally softening hardened armour 
plates in the positions where the bolts and screws have to be 
inserteil Ihrouf^h the holes drilled to admit them This is 
effected by placing a little fluid " thermit” on the spot where the 
plate has to be drilled and the heat softens the hardened surface. 

It should also be remembered that, wuh reference to the repairs 
of defective parts of machinery, a suitable admixture of metallic 
oxides with the ferric oxide, such as those of chromium, nickel 
or manganese, may be reduced together with the iron derived 
from the feme oxide. Richly carburised iron may be added to 
the molten mass, and in this way any quality ofsteelmavbe 
produced 

This latter reference to metallic oxides reminds us of the 
original use for which the finely divided aluminium was em¬ 
ployed, namely, as a reducing agent for the rarer metals and not 
for the sake of the heat evolved by the reaction. This portion 
of the subject 1 deklt with at the Royal Institution six years ago, 
but there have been great advances since. It would have been 
tedious to have conducted the experiments before you, as the 
crucibles would have taken so long to cool; but in each of these 
crucibles, which will now be broken open, I hope to And a small 
mass of metal, which, until now, has not left the spot in uhich 
It was reduced. [About a pound of nickel and a pound of cobalt 
were then produced fiom the respective crucibles m which they 
had been reduced]. 

Manganese and chromium containing only small quantities 
of carbon are now produced on a large scale for industiial 
use As regards the reduction of metals and alloys from their 
oxides by burning aluminium, the following are the most recent 
results that have been obtained (Stahl utid Sisen, March 24, 
1901) The use of carbon-free chromium in conneebon with 
the metallurgy of steel is an exceedingly useful development of 
the methods we have considered ilitherto, the addition oi 
ferro-chrome to steel has involved a loss of from 20 to 2j per 
cent, of the chromium, while with pure chromium the loss is 
slight. Moreover, the addition of ferro-chrome incidentally 
raises the percentage of carbon, and sled containing, for 
instance, 2 5 per cent, of chromium should not have more than 
from 015 to o 20 per cent of carbon, and this can only be 
attained by the use of pure chromium. In the manufacture, also, 
of tool steel, the percentage of chromium may reach from 6 to 10 
pet cent and even higher, a result which is only rendered possible 
by the use of pure chromium In the same way, in connection 
wuh the metallurgy of copper, the possibility of providing 
carbon-free manganese is important, as is also the preparation 
of cupro-manganese free from iron. Alloys ol manganese with 
zinc and with iin are likely to prove of value Many uses have 
been found for the ullo) containing So per cent of zinc and 20 
per cent of manganese, while it is anticipated that the alloy 
containing 50 per cent of tin and 50 per cent of manganese will 
also prove to be important. Use has also been found for an 
alloy of 70 per cent manganese and 30 per cent chromium 
Ferro titanium, with 20 to 25 per cent of titanium, and alloys 
of titanium and manganese containing from 30 to 35 per cent of 
titanium, have also been produced Titanium, moreover, 
absorbs nitrogen, and ferro-litaniirm is found to very useful 
in producing sound steel castings I, quite independently o. 
Dr Goldschmidt, succeeded in the preparation of alloys of iron 
with from 3 to 25 per cent, of boron, the alloy containing 3 
per cent, of boron proving to be beautifully crystallised Or 
Goldschmidt states that definite results have not been obtained in 
attempts to utilise it I am still investigating this most interest¬ 
ing subject Dr. Goldschmidt has obtained ferm-vanadium, 
the best results being given with steel containing o ^ per cent 
of vanadium. He has also prepared an alloy of lead and barium 
containing 30 per cent of barium, which affords an example of 
the possiniTity of forming alloys of metals with those of the 
alkaline earths by this process. 

It only remains fur me to direct your attention to the nature 
of the solid product of the combustion of aluminium, which is 
alumina o/teri of a high degree of purity, and in a specially 
interesting foriri. The alumina from the reduction of oxide 
of chromium, when it is allowed to cool, forms large ruby- 
tinted crystalline masses, closely resembling the natural ruby I 
have now to show you on the screen some rubies and sapphires 

C reduced as an incident of this beautiful process. The 
lue sapphire mass is, however, only translucent, not trans¬ 
parent. The ruby crystals are oAen very beautiful, as these 
slides show Rubies placed m a vacuum tube and subiected 
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to the bombardment of an electric diicharfEC are* as Sir 
William Crookes has tau|{ht us, beautifully phosphorescent. 
1 here in this tube some thin crystalline plates of arti> 
ficinl ruby, they become beautifully phosphorescent when the 
current from the Induction coil is passed tnrough the tube, and 
by the kindness of Sir William Crookes I can show you some 
true rubies treated in a sifnilar wa^. The behaviour of the 
artificial rubies in the vacuum tube is not quite as brilliant as 
that of the natural ones, but hitherto no special attention has 
been devoted to their preparation ; they are simply thin plates 
broken from a large crystalline mass of slag such as that on the 
table. I may add that this variety of corundum produced by the 
burning of aluminium is very hard, and may be used, not only for 
the same purposes as ordinary corundum, but for lining the 
crucible in which the operations are conducted, ao that the 

K roduct of combustion taties its place in conducting the process. 

fy warmest thanks are due to Dr. Goldichmidt for lending me 
the beautiful specimens on the table, and to Mr. W. H. Merrett 
for his aid in conducting the expenments. 


m 1896 was divided into five plots in the autumn of thht yeu^ 
one of the plots being soon afterwards treated with a} tool per 
acre of ordinary burned lime, while another plot did not receive 
its dressing till the autumn of 1899. Following the foopcourse 
shift the field was again under turnips in 1900, with th^ follow¬ 
ing result per acre :— 


No lime 
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1 2 17 

41-6 

58-4 

30 II 

0 13 

lO'l 

899 
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1 

I >3 
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I have set before you the considerations respecting the use of 
metals as fuel simply as they appear to flow. I trust that the 
adoption of the title of this lecture has been justified by the 
evidence given as to the possibility of using metals as fuel in the 
strictest sense of the word. It is well to be accurate on this 
point because we are told that the first known appearance of the 
word " fuel" in the English language occurs in dc 

LioHy 15th century), and seems to have been a misinterpretation 
of the old French word fouaiJU^ and was adopted in the belief 
that sustenance for the body and food for the flames are 
synonymous. Widening our view of metals by grouping them 
with fuels will be acceptable because fire and name powerfully 
appeal to our thoughts We kindle” enthusiasm, and add 
‘ ‘ fuel to the fire of ambition, in fart we constanily use fire, flame 
and fuel as similes, and any prospect of extending their use to us 
as such by enlisting metals in the service will be welcome. An 
early Italian metallurgist, Vanoccio Birmguccio, might not have 
thought so, for I And that, writing in the sixteenth century, he 
quaintly devotes the last chapter of a work on metallurgy to 
“Fires which bum and leave no ashes/'^ In this chapter he 
appeals to envy, hatred, malice and other products of a kindled 
imagination, and traces their analogies to fuel and flame, but 
he speedily takes leave of his readers in alarm at the prospect 
luch a treatment of the subject presents. 

The burning of aluminium as fuel gives u 9 sapphires and 
rubies in the place of ashes, and metallic fuel is burnt, not by 
the air above, but by the oxygen derived from ihe earth beneath, 
os it occurs in the r^ and yellow oxides to which our rocks and 
clifls owe their colour and their beauty. 


The above figures hardly put the case so strongly as they 
might, for whereas when the roots were diseased to the extent 
of 41 6 per cent, and 29*3 per cent., such roots were practically 
valueless, the infected roots were far from the putrescent stage 
when the percentage of diseaae was 10 i: 

The now well-known Cockle Park experiments on 
"manuring for mutton” are described at length in the above 
report, and are p^ularly presented in a circular issued by the 
Northumberland County Council. In this circular the results 
for each plot are shown by a diagrammatic sheep, the sections 
of whose body represent (a) the growth due to the soil in its 
unimproved conoition; (^) the growth induced by manunal 
treatment; and (r) the portion of such growth as is needed to 
cover the manunal outlay So far a large dressing of basic slag 
applied four years ago, and not repeated, has proved most 
effective ; whereas the lowest place is taken by a moderate 
dressing of lime. A corresponding circular deala with the 
experiments on turnip manunng, 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

A WELi.'ARRANGED calendar of the Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, Bristol, showing the courses of work to be 
taken in the forthcoming session and the facilities for study, has 
been received At the end of each syllabus a useful list of t^Us 
of reference is given, in addition to the usual list of text-books. 
We assume that the reference books recommended are to be 
found in the school library, or on the laboratory bookshelf. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS, 

A NUMBER of reports on agricultural expieriments con- 
ducted by provincul colleges have reached us, of which 
the most comprehensive is that issued by the Agricultural 
Department of the Durham College of Science. Most of the 
field-work that this report deals with was planned and started 
by Prof. Middleton’s predecessor, and the results are becoming 
more valuable each year, It 11 a report that should be m the 
hands of every one that is interested in agricultural progress, 
though DO one need expect to find it light reading, 

In the north of England, as in marw other parts of the country, 
ihe turnip crop suffers severely from nnger and loe, and the work 
of the Durham College of Science is throwing much fresh light 
on this subiect. Hitherto the disease has chiefly been combated 
by the application of Urge dressings of slaked lime applied a 
ear or less before it was intended to grow a cruciferous crop, 
n this way the fungus and its spores are destroyed more or less 
effectively, but at a Urger coat than agncuUure can now well 
bear. It appeared, however, that if lime can get rid of the 
disease when the substance Is applied only a short time before 
the crop that the fungus affects is to be grown, the clearance of 
Ihe soil will be much more effectual—or will be accomplished at 
lets outlay—if the trouble is attacked at ils fountainhead, 
namely, directly fifter an infected crop has been grown. With 
this object in field that had grown a much-diseased crop 

1 "Dt Ik Pirofi^Stnia 1’ 154®! P 167 (VrnicB) Del /ito.ho ckt eonauma 
ti non /acemerki! 
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A VACATION course of lectures and observation! connected 
with nature study, for teachers in rural schools, was opened at the 
Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop, on 
August I with an address by the principal, Mr P. Hcdworth 
Foulkes The primary object of nature leaching is, he pointed 
out, to encourage and promote in children the power of ouerva- 
tlon, so that when the school days are over the pupil is in full 
and complete sympathy with natural knowledge, and lakes an 
intelligent interest in it. The course has been arranged to help 
teachers who are desirous of cultivating this spirit of observation 
and inquiry in their pupils. 

Prof. W J, Ashley, now one of the professors of economics 
in the Harvard Utiiversiiy, Cambridge, MassnehuBet'tB, has been 
appointed to the first or organising chair of the future faculty of 
commerce in the University of Birmingham. Prof. Ashley was a 
Brockenbury scholar at Ballot College, Oxford, and obtained a 
first in history in 18B1, followed by a fellowship of Lincoln (Allege. 
For three years he was college tutor in Oxford, lecturing In large 
claoses in economics and history. Towards the end of the 
eighties he was called to a choir of economics at Toronto, and 
after a short time the Staff of Harvard University went out of 
the ordinary course to enable provision to be mode among them 
for him, and there he has occupied the chair of econotnlclustoiy 
since t^2, the choir of economics itsSlf being held by Prof. 
Taussig. It is understood to be the wish of the council and 
senate of the University of Birmingham that the professor should 
devote hii first yesir to investigation and conioll^llon of ideas, 
In consultation with men of business in this and other countries^ 
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And that the faculty of comnier^ ibould not be constituted, or | 
cellar teaching b^in, untiJ thefiallouring aeatloa. 

Thb Roval CoRimjaslonen rpr the Exhibition of 1851 have 
made the following appointmente to acicnce reuaich scholar- 
aUpe for the year 19011 on the recommendation of the authori¬ 
ties of the several unJvereitief and colleges, The scholarships 
are of the value of 150/ a year, and are ordinarily tenable for 
two years (subject to a satisfactory report at the end of the first 
year) in any university at home or abroad, or in some other 
institution approved 01 by the Commissioners. The scholars are 
to devote themselves exclusively to study and research in some 
branch of science, the extension of whlcn is Important to the 
industries of the country J. A, Craw, University of Glasgow ; 
F, Horton, Umversity of Birmingham ; A. SUtor, University 
of Birmingham ; R- B Denison, Yorkshire College, Leeds ; G 
Owen^ University College, Liverpool j G. Senter, University 
College, London ; F. W. Rlxon, Owens College, Manchester ; 
T. Baker* Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
S. C Laws, University College, Nottingham; Alice E. Smith, 
University College or North Wales, Bangor , J. Hawthorne, 
Queen's College, Belfast; R K McClung, McGill University, 
Montreal j C. W. Dickson, Queen's l^niversity, Kmpton, 
Ontario i G. Barker, University of Sydney; Dr. J. M. 
Maclaren, University of New Zealand. The fallowing scholar¬ 
ships granted in 1900 have been continued for a secoi^ year on 
receipt of a satisfactory report of work done during the first 
year:—C E. Fawsitt, UmversiU of Edinburgh; V. J. Blyth, 
University of Glasgow; J M^ir, University of Aberdeen; 
Dr. W. M. Varlcy, Yorkshire College, Leeds; T C. W. 
Humfrey, Umversity College, Liverpool; S Smiles, university 
College, London ; Alice L. Embleton, University Collece of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff; J. A Cunningnam, 
Royal College of Science, Dublin; W. S Mills, Queen's 
College, Galway; J Patterson, University of Toronto; W. C 
Baker, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario; J. Barnes, 
Dalhousie Umversity, Halifax, Nova Scolia ) J J £ Durack, 
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SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

Amencan Journal of Scieme^ July —Geology of the Shonkin 
Sag and Palisade Butte Laccoliths m the Highwood Mountains of 
Montana, by W H Weed and L. V Pirsson —On the man 
ganese ore deposits of the Queluz (Lafayette) district, Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, by O A Derby.—On the buumiiious deposits 
situated at the south and east of Cardenas, Cuba, by 11 E. 
Peckham. On the north of Cuba there is a tract ofeountry more 
than 4500 square miles in area, the springs and wells of which give 
indications of the existence of liquid bitumens of var^nng density 
The oil which has been obtained resembles the oils of Russia, 
but it is doubtful if, in view of the enormous production which 
recent developments in Texas and Indiana promise, there is at 
present any encouragement for even experimental drilling in 
Cub^—MineralogicaT notes, No. 2, by A F Rogers. A descrip¬ 
tion of types of calcite and galena, together with a note 
of new focaliliCB for some rare minerals.—A new solution 
for the copper voltameter, by W. K. Shepard A saturated 
aalulioo of copMr sulphaie is boiled for a short lime to expel the 
air and then kept for about an hour at lOo"" C. m contact with 
metallic copper In order to neutralise the solution. About 05 per 
cent, of ammomum chloride was then added. Using this solution 
U was found that the weight of copper was practicaiiy independent 
of the temperature between 20*’ and 40“ C ; the solution may be 
used a large number of times, and the results are independcot of 
the curieot deneity between the limits of 02 and ‘07 ampere 
per square centimetre.—The thermomagnelic and wlvano- 
magnetic effects in telluriumi by M. G. Lloyd.—Additions to 
the avifauna of the Bermudas, wuh diagnoses of iwo new 
subspecLesi by H. Verrill.—The InducccT alteroatlng current 
discharge studied with reference to its spectrum and especially its 
ultra-violet specirum, by A. W, Wnght sjid £, 3. Downs. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London 

Royal Society, May 23.— '* Preliminary Statement on the 
Prothalli of Ofhioglossum pendulum (L ). Htlminihostachys 
ley/anica (Hook), Rnd Fstlolum, " By William H. Lung, 
MB, U Sc,, Communicated by Prof F O Bower, 
F.R S 

During a recent visit to Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula, the 
author found prothalli of Ophio^/ossum pendulum and Bilmm 
thostaihys leyianica as well as a single specimen, which there is 
reason to regard as the prothallus of Psilotnm This paper 
gives a briei account of the mode of occurrence and external form 
of these three prothalli 

Ophioglossum pendulum The prothalli were found in the 
humus collected by an epiphytic fern. They were wholly sapro 
phytic, devoid of chlorophyll and of a ycllowi^h-white colour 
An endophytic mycorhiza is present m them The prothallus Is 
radially symmetrical, the older ones consisting of a number of 
short cylindrical branches.radiating in all directions into the 
humus The surface of these branches is covered with short 
unicellular hairs (paraphyses) , rhizoids are absent The 
anlheiidia and archegonia, which occur on the same prothallus, 
resemble those of 0 pedumnlosum 

Helmiuthoslackys zeylantca The wholly saprophytic prolha lli 
of this plant occur about two inches below the surface of the 
ground They are radially sy mmelncal; the lower vegetative half, 
in which IS an endophytic fungus, is more or less lobedand bears 
rhizouls The sexual organs are borne on the upper half , the 
anthendiaare large andisunk beneath the surface , the archegonia 
roject slightly from it Sometimes the prothalli are moncecioua, 
ut more often a proihallus bears antheridia or archegonia only. 
The Lernate lamina of the first leaf of the young plant is green 
and appears above ground 

Psilotnm A single prothallus, presumably belonging to this 
plant, uas found em^dded among the roots covering the stem of 
a tree fern It was one-quarter of an inch long ana presented a 
general resemblance to some prothalli of Lyiopoiiium, having a 
well marked primary tubercle The sexual organs were borne 
on the overhanging margin of the upper region of the pro 
thallus, between which and the lower vegetative region the 
menstem will probably be found to be situated 

Tune 20—"The Mechanism of the Electric Arc” By 
(Mrs ) Hertha Ayrton Communicated by Prof Perry, 
F R b. 

The object of the paper is to show that, by applying the 
ordinary laws of resi^-tance, of heating and cooling and of 
burning to the arc, considered as a gap m a circuit furnishing 
Its own conductor by the volatilisation of iLs own material, all 
its principal phenomena can be accounted for, without the aid 
of a large back E M.F , or of a " negative resistance,” or of any 
other unusual attribute 

The Apparent Large Bad E M F 

It IS shown how volatilisation may begin, even without the 
self induction to which the starting of an arc, when a circuit is 
broken, is usually attributed , and it is pointed out that, when 
the carbons are once separated, all the material in the gap cannot 
retain its high temperature, The air must cool some of it into 
carbon mist ot just as the steam issuing from a kettle i<- 
cooled into water mist at a short distance from its mouth The 
dissimilar action of the poles common to so many electric 
phenomena displays itself m the arc at this point Instead of 
both poles volatilising the positive pule alone does It is con 
sidered, therefore, that the arc consists of (1) a thin layer of 
carbon vapour Issuing from the end of the positive carbon, (2) a 
bulb of carbon mist joining this to the negative carbon, and (3) a 
sheath of burning gases, formed by the burning of the mist, and 
the hot ends of the cartons, and surrounding both The vapour 
appears to be indicated in im^es of the arc by a sort of gap 
between the arc and the positive carbon, the mist by a purple 
bulb and the gases by a green fiame 

The flame is found to be practically insulating, so that nearly 
the whole of Che current flows through the vapour and mist 
alone It Is suggested that the vapour has a high apeciiic 
resistanoe compared with that of the mist, and that it 11 to the 
great resistance of this vapour-film that the high temperature of 
the ciaicr is due, and not to any large back E.M.F of which It 
IS the seat. 
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Volatiluatlon can only take place at the surface of contact 
between the vapour-film and the positive carbon. When that 
surface is smaller than the cross-section of the end of the carbon 
It must diff down into the solid carbon and make a pit. The 
sides of the pit, however, must be hot enough to burn away 
where the air reaches them, hence there is a race between the 
volatilisation of the centre of the carbon and the burning of its 
sides that determines the shape of the carbon When the arc 
is short, the air cannot f;et so easily to the sides of the pit, hence 
It remains concave. When the arc is long, the burning of the 
sides gains over the volatilisation of the centre, and the surface 
of volatilisation becomes flat, or even slightly convex. 

The peculiar shaping of ihe negative carbon is shown to be 
due to Its tip being protected from the air by the mist and Us 
Bides being burnt away under the double action of radiation 
from the vapour film and conduction from the mist, lo a greater 
or less distance, according to the length of the arc and the cross- 
section of the vapour-film. 

It is shown that if the crater be defined as being that part of 
the positive carbon that is far brighter than the rest, then the 
crater must be larger, with the same current, the longer the arc, 
although the area of the volatilising surface is constant for a 
constant current. 

By considering how the cross-seciion of the vapour-film must 
vary with the current and the length of the arc, it is found that 
its resistance/must be given by the formula 



K 


+ nii 


where A, k and m are constants, I is the length of the arc, and 
A ihe current This is the same form as was found by measuring 
the F D, between the positive carbon and the arc by means of 
an exploring carbon and dividing the results by the corresponding 
currents. Hence the existence of a thin film of high-resisiing 
vapour in contact with the crater would nut only cause a large 
fall of potential between the positive carbon and the arc, exactly 
os if the crater were the seat of a large back E M F., but 11 
would cause that F. D to vary with the current and the length of 
the arc exactly as it has been found lo vary by actual measure¬ 
ment, 

Tki Apparent ** Negativt Rtsistanctr^' 

As nearly all the current flows through the vapour and mist, 
the surrounding flame being practicalfy an insulator, the resist¬ 
ance of a solid carbon arc, apart from that of Ihe vapour, must 
depend entirely on the cross-section of the miSt To see how 
this varies with the current, images of an arc of 2 mm. were 
drawn, with the purple part—the mist—very carefully defined, for 
currents of 4, 6, 8, lo, 12 and 14 amperes The mean cross- 
section of the mist was found to increase more rapidly than the 
current, consequently its reslstance'diminlshes more rapidly than 
the current increasi^s As the formula for the resistance of the 
vapdur film shows that it too diminishes faster than the current 
increases, it follows that the whole resistance of the arc docs the 
same, and that consequently the F.D. must diminish as the 
current increases. Hence if 5 V and flA be corresponding incre¬ 
ments of F D. and current, BV/ftA must be negative, although 
the resistance of the arc is positive. 

Ii is found, from the above measurements of the cross-seclions 
of the mist, that the connection between the resistance of the 
mist, and the current, is of the form, 

O fl 
"' = A 


If m varies directly with the length of the arc, then 

"'=(a + a/ 

Adding this equation to (i), ire get 

, ^ + y/, J + M 

A + A»- 

for the whole resistance of the arc, which is exactly the form 
that was founds dividing direct measurements of the P.D. 
between thp carbons by ine corresponding currents. Hence 
there is no reasem why this ratio should not represent the tru€ 
rciisiance of^ the arc. 
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Undtr what CBrtumiiamtt BV/fA mtasurts ttu Trae RtiUtam^ 
if ik§ Arc, 

When the current is changed it takes some time for the vapour 
film to alter its area to its fullest extent, and still more time tot 
the carbon ends to change their shapes. All the time tbeee 
changes are going on the resistance of the arc, and, consequently, 
the P.D. between the carbons, must be ^teiing also. Boih 
these, therefore, depend, not only on the current and ihe length 
of the arc, but also, till everything has become steady again, i.r. 
till the arc is normal ” again, on how lately a change nas been 
made in either, At the first instant after a Change of current, 
before the volatilising area has had Lime to alter at all, SV and 
BA must have the same sign, just as they would if the arc were 
a wire, but as the volatilising surface alters, the sign of BV 
changes If, therefore, a small altcrnaune current la applied 
to the direct current of an arc, it will depend on the frequency 
of that current whether BV/BA is positive or negative. When 
the frequency is so high lhai the volatilising surface never changes 
at all, BV/BA will measure the true resisiance of the arc 
unless It has a bock £ M.F. which varies with the alternating 
current. 

The measurements of the true resistance of the arc made in 
this way by various experimenters have given very vanous results, 
because probably the frequency of the alternating currents em¬ 
ployed has been too low not to alter the resistance of the arc. 
A curve is drawn showing how the value of BV/BA with the same 
direct current and length of arc varies with the frequency of the 
alternating current, and it is pointed out that even if the arc has 
as large a back £ M.F as is usually supposed, the true resistance 
cannot be measured with an alternating current of lower frequency 
than yooo complete aLternations per second 

The exact conditions under which the tme resistance of the 
arc can be measured in this way are examined, and the precautions 
that it is necessary to take to ensure the fulfilment of these con¬ 
ditions are enumerated. 

The Changes introduced into the Resistance of the Arc by the Usa 
of Cored Carbons 

A core in either or both carbons has a great effect on both 
the F.D between ibe carbons and the change cf F.D that 
accompanies a given change current. It lowers the first and 
makes the second more positive, 1 e gives it a smaller negative 
or larger posiliie value, as the case may be It is pointed out 
that this might be due to the influence of cores either on ihe 
cross-seclion of the arc or on its specific resistance, or on both. 

To see the effect on the cross-scciion, enlarged images were 
drawn of 2 mm. arcs with currents increasing by 2 amperes 
from 2 lo 14 amperes, between four pairs of carbons, + solid - 
solid, -1- solid - cored, + cored - solid, -I- cored - cored. 
Two sets of images were drawn with each pair of carbons^the 
one immediately after a change of current, to get the "non- 
normal” change, and the other after the arc had Decome normal 
again. The mean cross section of the mist was calculated in 
each case, and its cross-section where it touched the orater was 
taken to be a rough measure of the cross-section of ihe vapour 
film 

It was found that the mean cross-section of the mist with a 
given current was largest when both carbons were solid, less 
when the negative carbon alone was cored, less still when the 
positive alone was cored, and least when both were cored. 
Conng either the positive carbon alone, or both carbons, had 
the same effect on the cross-section of the vapour film as on lhai 
of the mist, but coring the negative alone only diminished this 
cross-section immediately after a change of current, but not 
when the arc had become normal again. Hence it was deduced 
that if the cores altered the cross-sections of the arc only they 
would increase its rciiBiance, and, consequently, the P.D. 
between the carbons. As they lower this, however, they must 
do it by lowenng the ipecific resistance of the arc more than 
they ucrease its croas-sectioo. The vapour and miit of Ihe 
core must therefore have lower specific resistances than the 
vapour and mist of the solid carbon. 

when it is the positive carbon that is cored, all the vapour 
and mist come from ihe cored carbon. When the negative, they 
come from the uncored carbon, and it is only because the 
metallic salts in the core have a lower temperature of volatilisa¬ 
tion than carbon that the mist is able to volatilise these and so 
lower its own specific resistance. 

The effect of a core in either carbon, or In both, must depend 
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<«n ttie current, becauie the larger the current the more solid 
oartton will the volatilising surface cover, and the less, therefore, 
will the specific resiatances of the mist and vapour be lowered. 
The way in which the core acta in each case is traced, and the 
ah^raiions in the specific resistances and cross sections due to 
the core are shown to brmg about changes in the P D exactly 
elrmiar to those found actual measurements of the P D 
betweeo the carbons. It is shown, for instance, how these 
changes entirely account for the fact established by Prof 
Ayrton (Electrical Congress at Chicago, 1B93) '^‘^b a 

constant length of arc, while the P D diminishes continuous!) 
as the current increases, when both carbons are solid, it some 
times remains constant over a wide ranee of current, or even 
mcreases again, after having diminished, when the positive 
carbon is cored 

The alterations In the value of 9 V/aA introduced by the 
cores are next discussed, and it is shown that the changes in 
the resistance of the arcs that must follow the observed changes 
in Us cross section, coupled with the alterations that must ensue 
from the lowering of us specific resistance, would modify flV/SA 
just In the way that Messrs Frith and Rodgers (“The Resist 
ance of the Electric Arc,” Phil, Mag 1896, vol xlii p 407) 
found that it was modified by direct measurement Thus all 
the principal phenomena of the arc, with cored and with solid 
carbons alike, may be altnbuLable to such variations in the 
specific resistances of the matenala m the gap as it has been 
shown must exist, together with the variations in the crosis- 
secltons of the arc that have been observed to take place 
Hence it is superfluous to imagine either a large back F M F 
or a “ negative resistance ” 

'* The. Nature and Origin of the Poison Oi iMus araheus ” 
By Wyndham R Dunstm, M A , F R S , Director of the 
Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute, 
and T A Henry, B Sc , Salters’ Company’s Research hcllow 
in the Laboratorieii of the Imperial Institute 

The authors have already given a preliminary account 
{Rijy Soc Proc , vol ixvii p 234, 1900) of this investigation 
and have shown that the poisonous property of this Egyptian 
vetch IS due to the prussic acid which is formed when the plant 
IS crushed with water, owing to the hydrolytic action of an 
enayme, lotasi^ on a glucoside, /atusiu, which is broken up into 
hydrocyanic acid, dextrose and lotoflavin, a yellow colouring 
matter 

The authors have continued the investigation with the object 
of ascertaining the properties and chemical constiiution of 
lotoflavin and of lotusin, and also of studying the properties of 
loLase in relation to those of other hydrolytic enzymes 

Lotusin 

Lotusin can be separated Irom an alcoholic extract of the 
plant by a tedious process giving a very small yield, about o 025 
per cent 

Lotusin IS a yellow crystalline glucoside, more soluble in 
alcohol than in water When heaied it gradually decomposes 
without exhibilmg any Axed melting point Combustions of 
specially purified material gave numbers agreeing with those de 
duced from the formula C„H„NO 

10 

In the preliminary notice the formula 
visionally assigned to lolusm on the assumption that one molecule 
of dextrose is formed by its hydrolysis The formula given above, 
as the result of ultimate analysis, is confirmed by the observation 
that two molecules of dextrose are produced by acid hydrolysis, 
which IB therefore represented by the equation— 

CiaHHiNO,, + 2HjO = 2C,HnO«+ HCN + C^HiflOfl 
Laiuam Dexcranc Pruxaic Luiuflavin 

ncld 

When a solution or lotusin is warmed with dilute hydro 
chloric acid, hydrolysis readily occurs The liquid acquires a 
strong odour of hydrocyanic acid and a yellow crystalline pre 
cipitate of lotoflavin is thrown down, whilst LhesoluLion strongly 
reduces Fehling's solution Dilute sulphuric acid only very 
slowly effects the hydrqlysis of lotusin 

When warmed with aqueous alkalis, lotusin is gradually de 
composed, aiiimania being evolved and an acid formed to which 
the name htusime acid has been given 

CjgHjiOm "I" xHgO^CjigHgjOjs + NHi 
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Lolusinlc acid is a monobasic acid furnishing yellow crystal 
line salts It is readily hydrolysed by dilute acids forming 
laloflavin, dextroM and heptogloconic acid (dextrose carboxylic 
acid) 

+ 2H;0 = CijHiflOg + CflHpO,, + C7Hi40^ 

Lotusinic Loioflavin Dexiruisc Hepto^lucon c 

acid BLid 

With the exception of amygdaUn, lotusin is the only glucoside 
definitely known which furnishes prussic acid as a decompoaiLion 
product 

Loiojfaviu 

Lotoflavin is a yellow cryslalline Colouring matter readily dis¬ 
solved ])y alcohol or by hot glacial acetic acid, and also bv 
aqueous alkalis forming bright yellow solutions It is alwajs 
present to some extent in the plants, especially m old plants 
Ultimate analjsia leads to the formula CioHniO^ It is therefore 
isomeric with luteolin, the yellow colouring matter of Keseda 
lutcola^ and with fisetin^ the yellow colouring from young fustic, 
Hhus cotinus Morin^ from Moms tinctona, appears to be 
hydroxylotoflavin 

LotofliMn does not form compounds with mineral acid*. It 
furnlbhes a tetracetyl derivative and two isomeric nuitually con 
veriible trimefhyl ethers which are capable of forming one and 
the same acetyl trimelh) 1 lotoflavin By the action of fused 
potash lotoflavin is converted into phloroglucin and & resorcyhc 
acid 

Di \trost, 

Tlie sugar resulting from hydrolysis has betn found to corre- 
Bpond in all properties with ordinary dextrose 

Hydrocyanic at id 

The amount of prussic atid given by plants at different stages 
of growth has been ascertained Mature plants bearing seed 
pods have furnished o 345 per cent of this acid, calculated on 
the air dried material which corresponds with 5 23 per cent of 
lotusin Younger plants bearing flower buds gave o 25 (>er 
cent , whilst still smaller quantities were furnished by very 
young plants and hardly any by quite old plants from which 
the seeds had fallen 

The formation of the poison, therefore seems to reach its 
maximum at about the seeding period, and after this p"nod to 
dimmish rapidly The \rabs are aware that the plant is safe to 
use as a fodder when the seeds are quite ripe, but not before 
We have found thi-t it is the lotusin which disappears during 
the ripening of the seeds Old plants contain sjnie lotase and 
lotoflavin, but litlle or no lotusin 

Lotaie 

In Its general properties luta*e resembles other hydrolytic 
enzymes, from which, however, it differs in several importint 
respects It may l)e compared with emulsin, the enzyme of 
biller almonds Emulsin, however, only attacks lotusin very 
slowly, whilst lotase has but a feeble action on amygdabn, the 
glucoside of bitter almonds Lotase is much 1 lorc readily 
injured and deprived of its hydrolylic power than emuUin 
On this account it is difficult to isolate in the solid state Its 
power IS noLonly rapidly abolished by heat, but is also gradually 
desiroycti by contact with alcohol or glycerine Besides lotnsr, 
the plant cunlains an ainylolylic and a proteolytic enzyme 

Constitution of Lotojiavin and Lotusin 

Having regard to its reactions and especially to the produc¬ 
tion, by the action of fused alkali, of ^ resorcyhc acid and 
phloroglucin the authors conclude that huoflavm should be 
represented by the formula 

O OH 

Oll^ v- \(JH. 

\ x/ 

OH CO 

which IS that o. a compound belnngu g to the same class, 
of phenylated pheno 7 pyrunes, as Us isomeridea luteolin and 
hsetin The peculiarity shown by lotoflavin of containing 
four hydroxyl groups, but furnishing only a /dimethyl ether, U 
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ateounled for by one of the hydroxyl groupi being in the ortho 
poiition to ■ carbon)! group. 

The Teactlona of lotaain are beat represented by the fonnulk E 

O O H 

CH—o/\^S—/ \OH,^ 


C„HbO„-CH -0 
CN 


\_/ 




which ii that of a loloflavin ether of maltose*cyanhydrin. 

This formula salisfactonly accounts for the partial hydrolyaU 
of the glucoside by alkalis giving Lotusinie acid and ammoniai 
end for the decomposition of the substance by acids Enving 
lotoAavin and maltose carboxylic acid which is ImmCmately 
decomposed into dextrose and heptogluconic acid. It also 
accounts for the hydrolysis of lotusinj by adds, into lotoflavin 
and maltose, which Is ftirlher changed to dCxUbse. 

^n order to definitely localise the position of the cyanogen 
group in lolusin, the behaviour of several cyanhydriiu of known 
constitution have been examined with reference'to the question 
as to whether they would famish hydrocyanic acid when acted 
on by dilute hydrochloric add, It was found that mandelic 
nitrile, Isevulose cyanhydrln and pentacetyl gluconilrile, in which 
the cyanogen group is known td occupy a position similar to that 
assumed for it in the formula suggested for lolusin, are, like 
lotusin, easily decomposed by dilute hydrochloric acid forming 
prussic acid and the corresponding aldehyde or ketone. 

. The authors wish again tu express their obligations to Mr 
Ernest A Floyer, of C^iro, MemDer of the Egyptian Institute, 
who has spared neither trouble nor expense in collecting in 
Egypt, and despatching to this country, the material required for 
this investigstion 

^ Paris 


ihnniniii^ giw^a rise to no Ins than six eonpoands pomipoktdbu; 
to the fdrqiuke AUMo, AJ|Mo, AI|Ma, Md » 

compound very ricn in iD<&ybd«i»iBi, Mbe^^WHo^.’-^The 
crysialUwUon of cerium oxide, by M. Je*B ‘^terbf*^ The 
ciyitalliiation of cerium oxide can be ^emtedr from sodlam 
chloride,’ bprax and potaislum sulphate It iorma gybes or 
ocuhedra which are coJourlen and transparent,—Coitiffbatlon 
to the study of cieaium, by M. C Chabrl^ A devripti^ of 
the sulphite and hyposulphites of perluin.—Qn the pjwqgallol 
sulphonic acids, by M. Mareel Dekge.—The action of ethyl 
alcohol upon Inrium ethylate. The synthesis of noiinal butyl 
alcohol, by M. Marcel Guerbet. By heating a strong eolation 
of barium ethylate in ethyl alcohol in a seal^ lube at 140” C1 
a small quantity of norin^ butyl alcohol is produced aleng with 
ethylene and hydrogen.—On the composition of the albumen of 
the seed of J^Aoinix eamrfMsu and on the chemical phenomeqa 
which accompany the germination of this seed, by MM. fi. 
Bourquelot and H. Hcrusev.—On the histological donsHUntioik 
of the retina in cornsnilal absence of the bralibjhy 
Visohlde and Cl. VuS^.^Culturea and aCteniUitjAAMfma^ 
cr^ogaidlc diseases 6f plants, by M. lullen ^ MTurj -On the 
amnity of the red eorpuscles of the blood Ibr alkaUa 

and on the variations of resistance which ihw ipiipreu upon 
these reagents towards solanine, by M. E. Ii£don.—^On the 
nitrogenous nutrition of yeast, by M, Pierre Thomas,—The 
influence of lecithin upon the nutritive exchanges, by M. G. 
Carrlere. 
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Academy of Sciences, July 29—M, Fouqu^ in the 
chair —On the cooling power of a gaseous or liquid current, 
by M. J Bousainesq —On the variation in luminosity of 
the planet Eros; duration of the period, by M Ch. Andrtf. 
As the mean result of a series of measurements carried out 
by three independent observers at the observatory of Lyon*, 
the penod between two consecutive minima is found to be Jh 
16m. 15 3 s It was found that the observations of the minima 
could be more accurately made than those of the maxima, 
—On surfaces susceptible of a continuous deformation with con- 
servation of a conjugated system, by M A. Dcmuulm —On the 
analytical integrals of diflerenlial equations of the first order and 
of any degree in the neighbourhood of certain singular values, 
by M. Ilenri Dulac —On (he infinitely small deformation of an 
elastic body submitted to known forces, by MM Eugene and 
Francois Cosserat —On the vibrations of liquid films of deter¬ 
minate forms, bv MM. C^^neveau and G Cartaud. An 
expenmental study by a photographic method of the wave 
figures produced on the surface of liquids contained in vessels 
of different forms —On the radio-activity of radium salts, by 
MM. P. Curie and A Debicrne. A study of the conditions 
under which a radio-active salt can impart active properties to 
water. A solution of a radium salt exposed in an open vessel 
steadily loses its active properties, the rate of loss being propor¬ 
tional to the surface exposed to the air But if this solution is 
kept In a sealed tube it gradually acquires its original activity. 
—A geographical demonstration of the terrestrial origin of the 
polar aurora, by M. Henn Stassano All the facts cited are 
in accord wkh the Ihebry of De la Rive.-On the con¬ 
tinuity of the spectra due to solids and to incan¬ 
descent liquids, by M. L. D^combe.—On the electrocapilUry 
action of molecules not dissociated into ions, by M. 
Gouy —On the solubility of mixtures of sulphate of copper and 
sulphate of soda, by MM. Massol and Mald^s. Solutions 
obtained with a mixture of the sulphates of soda ana copper, 
the two salts being in excess, possess an invariable composition 
at ordinary temperatures, but if the temperatures are sufficiently 
high to produce the anhydrous modification of sodium sulphate, 
the composition of the solution varies with the relative propor¬ 
tion of the two salts present —On the chloride of neo-didymium, 
by M. Camille Matignon, Dct^ili^e given of a simple method 
of preparation of the anhydroTOchloride, and also of a new 
hydrate.—Study of the alloys of aluminium and molybdenum, 
by M. Leon Gulllet. The reduetton of molybdic acid by 
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MtALL AN,D FOWLERS *'SELBORNE" 

The Natural Htstory and Antiquities of Selborne By 
Gilbert White Editej^ivUh an Introduction and Notes, 
by L. C. Miall, F.lC^^yftnd W. Wardc Fowler, M.A. 
Pp. id + 386. (London ' Methuen, 1901 ) Price 6 s. 
CCE ITERUM ! It is little over aix months 
since the '*painfur' Mr. Sherborn compiled a 
bibliography of Gilbert White’s matchless work, 
enumerating some 115 editions or issues of it, and here 
m England at least three more have since made their 
appearance^ while we hear of another in America—to say 
nothing Life and Letters ^ 6 f the author now 

first full/g^veo to light and recently reviewed in these 
columns <NatUre, July 18, 1901, p. 276) ' Still, the 
edition of the evergreen classic, " Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne,” with introduction and notes 
by Prof Miall and Mr. Warde Fowler, deserves con¬ 
sideration here, for though these gentlemen have 
judiciously availed themselves of the labours of some of 
their predecessors in the art editorial and commentanal, 
they have added a good many notes of their own, not a 
few possessing a quite original character, while their 
introduction is of itself well worth reading 

Messrs Miall and Fowler were, of course, too early to 
profit by Mr. Holt-White’s biography of his great-grand¬ 
uncle, for their publication fdllowed his by only a few 
weeks, and'ihey must regret that this ib so, since they 
depended Aif the most part on the statements of the 
late Prof Betl, and naturally fell into his mistakes. From 
some of the worst of them, it is true, they might have 
saved themselves had fhey studied, instead of being 
content to mention, the memoir of Gilbert White which 
appeared more than eighteen months ago in the “ Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography”, but they seem, like 
most persons, to have supposed that an article in a 
dictionary is only for reference and not for reading. It 
may be said that, except in one case, their errors arc of 
comparatively slight importance ; but they have per¬ 
petuated the modern Oxford slander—now proved to be 
founded on imperfect acquaintance with the facts—that 
White was unpopular in his college and only held his 
fellowship there by holding his tongue, the sole ground 
of this imputation being two or three private memoran¬ 
dums of the then Provost of Oriel, who was temporarily 
smarting from a contested election in which White had 
been hii^xival The two men had pr^lously been friends, 
and it is** satisfactory to know that f^nds they became 
again when the acrimony engendered by the competition 
had passed ofiT. The worst of this mud having been 
thrown is that somt of it will stick ; but u behoves every 
meenber of that distinguished college—nay^ every Oxford 
man—to do his best to wipe away this uiltbunded asper¬ 
sion on White's fair fame, Mr. Fowler himself, we doubt 
not, must feel sorry thaf )ie has helped to spread this 
baseless accusation. 

But our business )icre is not with White's book or 
life or character more than as they are dealt with by his 
present editors. With much of what Prof. Miall says we 
cordially agree, but when he writes thatWhite, was a 
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man of few books and of no great range of thought ” we 
wholly diasenti It maybe that he could not read French 
—easily at leist—few Oxford clerics of his day could; 
but he certainly did know what BufTon was about, and 
Hdnssant also, for he criticises both , and if he did not 
name Leeuwenhoek (who wrote in English, by the way) 
or Malpighi, why, we may ask, should he do so ^ Un¬ 
doubtedly John Hunter was then dissecting, but for 
the most part of his life he was known to few as being 
more than a skilful surgeon, and what was there m the 
SIX or eight papers he had then published to call for 
White’s notice of them Prof. Miall remarks that “ all 
the books which were essential to the' Natural History of 
Selborne ’ would have gone into a single shelf.” That is a 
mistake , the book of Nature is not to be shelved, and 
therein lay White’s chief study. Again, we are told that 
he cared litile for the British Museum or the Botanic 
Garden at Rew, and that Cook’s voyages are not dwelt 
upon repeatedly and with interest, With all deference 
to Prof Miall, such objections are futile The collections 
then at the British Museum must have been extremely 
unimportant—the Museum of the time was the Leverian^ 
which IS repeatedly mentioned by White, and Kew 
Garden was the King’s private affair, to which the public 
scarcely had access ; but in Cook’s voyages White plainly 
took very great interest, partly, no doubt, through his 
acquaintance with Banks, Cook's shipmate on the first of 
them. Reference to them is oft/n made in his corre¬ 
spondence, though there was no need to bring it into his 
book Surely Prof Miall would justly resent being 
accused of indifference to the Challenger's voyage 
because we see no mention of it in the volume before us ? 
We may charge him, however, with not having divested 
himself of Ihe commonplace desire to fall foul of Pennant, 
who, he says, “ was not enough of a zoologist to write 
books on zoology ” This is amazing, for who then, we 
may ask, wrote the “British Zoology” (of which there 
were three editions and four issues in his Lifetime), the 
“ Indian Zoology ” (two editions and a German transla¬ 
tion), the “Arctic Zoology” (the same), to say nothing of 
the *’ History of Quadrupeds” and other works ? It may 
be urged that in these labours he had assistance, and 
that some classes of animals met with scant treatment ; 
but when has such not been the case ? and in what other 
country were contemporary zoologies of similir character 
published with the same wealth of illustration ? Prof. 
Miall admits that he was the best-known English 
zoologist of his day, and if in the later issues of the 
“ British Zoology ” his acknowledgment of White’s aid 
was general rather than particular, is not the fact directly 
due to the latter having corrected, as he himself says he 
did, the former's proofs, when he naturally did not insert 
passages in his own favour ? Unless Pennant m his own 
“ Life” is guilty of positive misstatement, which there is 
not the least reason to believe, he expended very con¬ 
siderable sums in the illustration of his several works, 
and when he paid for the plates he reasonably thought 
he had some right to use them. This, we take it, was 
the cause of the misunderstanding, for it seems to have 
been nothing more, between him and John White in 
regard to illustrations for the latter’S “ Fauna CalpensU,” 
which, unfortunately, was never published. It was natural 
for Gilbert White ai first Co take his brother's side and 
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grumble at PenDant; but it would aoem alr&ott certain 
that explanationa nuibt have follo«red, and with them the 
diicontent ceaied. To ui Penoant^B inftuence on Gilbert 
White appears to have been distinctly advantageous, just 
aa that of Barrington was the converse. No one can 
study Pennant's woiits without seeing chat he was full of 
great ideas^whether they were original or not does not 
signify for our present purpose—and they were in the 
main true,^ whereas Barrington's ^ views seem to be 
always based on some prejudice or foregone conclusion, 
10 support which he brought his very considerable forensic 
power CO bear, and in the majority of cases arrived at an 
erroneous conclusion—take hia ingenious argument as to 
the ongin of the turkey, for example—and, though 
undoubtedly in niany respects a benefactor, he was 
apparently White's evil genius in continually urging his 
absurd belief in the torpidity of the swallow-kind. 

This remark brings us to Mr. Fowler's part of the 
introduction, in which he tries to account for White’s 
astonishing adhesion to that belief, and his readiness to 
grasp at any scrap of information which seemed Co 
support It, in spite of his own failure to discover a particle 
of evidence in its favour, and the fact that he fully 
accepted migration in the "short-winged birds" while 
doubting it in those that possessed far superior power 
of flight. Mr. Fowler's mode of accounting for White’s 
" loyalty to an old delusion ” seems hardly adequate, yet 
we must confess our inability to offer a suggestion chat 
satisfies ourselves We can hardly Chink that Aristotle, 
great as we admit was his authonty in the Middle Ages, 
was responsible for the misconception, or even Olaus 
Magnus—much less Carew They only repeated the 
stories of the vulgar and unreflective, and how Willughby's 
language on the subject " served to perpetuate the 
tradition" (as Mr. Fowler maintains it did) is more than 
we can understand. The whole thing is inexplicable, 
and IS really the one flaw in White's reputation as a 
reasoning naturalist. Though in his earliest letter to 
Pennant (printed as No. x) he frankly says that no 
account of swallows being found torpid in Hampshire is 
worth attention, the two instances he immediately cites 
—on the authority of "a clergyman of an inquisitive 
turn" and of “another mcelhgent person,” each of them 
being in his boyhood—must have greatly influenced him 
He can hardly be said to have been credulous on the 
subject He simply thought chat the evidence in favour 
of torpidity, though not satisfying, was such as ought to 
be tested, and he would no doubt have been pleased to 
obtain confirmation of it In this respect he was like 
many people in our own day who engage in psychical 
research. Spirits refuse to come at their call from the 
vasty deep or boundless space, and search as be might, 
and did, amid the shrubs of Selborne Hanger or under 
the roofs of his neighbours' cottages, nor swiff nor swallow 
would show itself. 

Taken as a whole, the notes to this edition are very 
good, and those by Prof. Miall on the geology of the 
district are most acceptable, for few, if any, of White's 
recent editors have touched upon that subject. Those 
by Mr. Fowler on ornitho^gy are for the most part 
extremely efTective, whether culled from his predecessors 

1 The oneD giiot^ (sie of ihe herring migration muit, of courea, he 
ejieaplcd, bul Aersia ha wu XiUled by tht reporte of fiebermen whom ha 
Crueted i 
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or added from hia oivn experience^ $xt^, tboteb he does 
suggest (p. 35) that the bied “so deaultc^'^ j,ts flight, 
at which White shot in vain, was a siskin gnd not a diifl* 
chafl^ and fp. 63) would seem to consider tile nuiiiioA 
of the redstart's tail open to doubt, we have no siuch 
impossible suppositiods as are found elsewhere to the 
effect that White did not know a Crow from a rook,or the 
song of the wryneck from the cry of the pied wood¬ 
pecker. If the introduction could be but freed from the 
blemishes we have here noticed, and a few more beside, 
this edition of the “ Natural History and Antiquities qf 
Selborne” might be recommended as one of the most 
accurate, Us it 1$ one of the neatest and most handy^ 


T//E ORIGIN OF EUROPEAN PEq^lES, 

Tht MedtUrranean Raci: a Study of ths Qftgin ef 
European Peoples. By G. Se^i, Pp 330; 93 illus¬ 
trations in the text The Contemporary Science 
Series. (London Walter Scott, 1901.) Price 6j, 

HE problem of our origins must always prove an in¬ 
teresting subject for research , speculation has 
found It only too fertile a prey. At the present state of 
our knowledge fresh information is being amassed con¬ 
tinually, so that the fleld for speculation is, fortunately, 
becoming more narrowed. A recent contribution to the 
problem is from the enthusiastic Italian anthropologist, 
Prof. G. Scrgi, of Rome, who has published m English 
an entirely new book, based on his “ Ongine e difTusione 
della stirpe Moditerranea," 1895. Those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the previous writings of Prof, ^rgi will 
quite know what to expect in this new vqIum. The 
familiar arguments and data are reinforced by additional 
facts, and the author's conclusions are clearly and de¬ 
finitely stated. The following is the position he has 
adopted in this book, and which we may take as the ex¬ 
pression of his matured views. 

Homo Ncandertkalensis is a distinct Eurofiean species, 
which includes the Spy type and which originated in 
Europe in early Quaternary or possibly late Tertiary times 
Hitherto it has not been found south of the Alps, and it 
has not completely disappeared from Europe, but persists 
in the Baltic, in Friesland and elsewhere. 

The Chancelade, Laugcrie-Bassc, Baumes-Chaudes, 
Cro-Magnon crania constitute a group that extended 
from the Upper Quaternary into early Neolithic times. 
The view of Hervd and other French anthropologists is 
that this was a hyperborean stock that migrated from 
north to south as far as Africa, but excluding Egypt and 
the Canary Islands. Sergi shows that all the character¬ 
istics of the Chanceikde skull are found in typical Medi¬ 
terranean crania ; indeed, he defines it as 

“ a Pelasgicus stegotdes of the Ellipsoides class, still 
found to-day in East Africa. Why refer to the Eskimo, 
a skull to be found so near as the Mediterranean?" 
(P- 195)- 

The other cranial types are admittedly quite Mediter¬ 
ranean in character. If Scandinavia was not inhabited 
before the Neolithic period and nortkerb Europe could 
not be inhabited by man until after the Glaci^ epoch, 
It is not easy to see how the centre and south of Euro^ 
could be invaded by a race originating in the north in 
the Quaternary epoch (p. 199). 
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, mTIu Neoltttuc dolichocepbals, according to Sergi, were 
a northern migratiOQ of a group of Homo Eurafritami. 
TUa srpecies may be divided into three races :— 

'*The AMcan, with red-brown and black pigmenta¬ 
tion ; the Meditemmeani of bratoct complexion ; a Nordic 
rdee, of bloqd skin and nairi blue or grey eyea ” (p. 259). 

The Hamitic race never invaded Europe. In the late 
Quaternary epoch immigrations of the Eurafrican species 
took place from Africa into Europe. On the mainland 
of northern Europe a distinct differentiation took place 
so far aa stature and pigmentation were concerned, but 
the cranial and facial forms were practically unaltered, 
and the Reihengraber type of the Germans and the 
Viking type of the Scandinavians were evolved. On 
pp 2^2-255 the author discusses the obvious objections 
to this view. The whole of the Mediterranean basin, 
western Europe and the British Islands were inhabited 
by the brunet race. 

The problem of the African blonds is fully discussed 
(pp- 59 ~^ 3 ) After stating the views of 

various investigators, he says, 

" It seems to me impossible to find m the blonds of 
Africa a racial element from northern Europe. If they 
had come at so early a period (in the times recorded by 
the Egyptian monuments) they would have radically 
modified Libyan civilisation beginning with funeral 
customs and imposed their own language "(p 72). 

In their ^‘Libyan Notes” (1901), Messrs D. Randall- 
Maciver and A AVilkin state that the Berbers of Algeria 
are always a white-skinned people, and about ten per 
cent are blond or fair-haired. Sergi is satisfied that the 
differences in colour of hair, skin and eyes between the 
darker and the lighter people are due to the influence of 
altitude, as the Atlas chain is the headquarters of the 
blonds in Morocco, and he regards these mountains as 
the centre of formation of the blond element in North 
Africa. 

Neither of the European races of the Eurafrican species 
has anything in common with the so-called Aryan 
races, Sergi holds that it is an error to maintain that 
the Germans and the Scandinavians, blond dolicho- 
cephals, are Aryans. The Aryans are of Asiatic origin, 
and constitute a variety of the Eurasiatic species. 

The anthropological unity of Europe, existing from the 
late Quaternary epoch and greatly increased during 
Neolithic times, was broken, at first peacefully and to but 
a slight extent, and afterwards violently, by a new species 
coming from Asia Even m Neolithic times tl^e advance 
guard of the wave of migration of the brachycephahe 
Homo Eurastca had penetrated slowly and peacefully 
into France. But then they began to come in larger and 
hence more turbulent bodies, and caused many changes 
These invaders were savages inferior to the Neolithic 
Europeans, whose civilisation they in large part destroyed, 
replunging Europe into barbarism, also introducing the 
new burial custom of cremation, together with other 
customs, and transforming the existing languages into 
their own, which was a flextonal language. To-day this 
new anthropological family, which also constitutes a zoo¬ 
logical unit, bears three chief names, indicating three 
characteristic linguistic groups—Celts, Germans, Slavs. 
The skull of this species shows four primary forms— 
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cuboid, cuneiform or sphenoid, spheroid and platy¬ 
cephalic—alt corresponding to broad, brachycephahe 
skulls which contrast with the pentagonal, ellipsoidal, 
ovoid and arrow-shaped (beloides) cranial varieties of the 
Eurafrican species. 

Wherever the Mediterranean stock established itself it 
preserved its primitive burial custom of inhumation and 
the characteristic architecture of the chambered tomb. 
This varies from the natural and artificial grottoes of the 
Mediterranean region to nurags, pyramids, dolmens and 
tumuli Sergi has previously expressed the opinion that 
the prehistoric artists of the French caves, who possessed 
such developed artistic feeling, were the precursors of the 
historical artists who created the marvellous works of 
Greece and Rome , but he strongly holds the 
view that the Mycen^an or ^gean civilisation was largely 
of Asiatic origin, although he does not subscribe to the 
theory of Montehus that the Mycenaean civilisation in 
Greece is due, not to an influence from another country, 
but to immigration of a new people ” Sergi believes that 
the Asiatic immigrants, Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians and possibly 
others, were not anthropologically foreign to the Mediter¬ 
ranean slock These, and the inhabitants of the ^Egean 
Islands and the Peloponnesus, already possessed a pre- 
Mycenaean civilisation in common with the Afro- 
Mediterranean civilisation, but the new culture was the 
result of Asiatic influences, probably Mesopotamian and 
Hittite. 

The introduction of bronze into Europe has been a, 
fruitful subject for discussion Sergi has given up the 
Celtic theory, and now believes that the importation of 
bronze was due to the Mediterraneo-Oriental culture. 

The use of a script is so ancient that it had already 
reached definite shape in the Magdaleman epoch, that is 
to say earlier than the Neolithic times, as is proved by 
the painted pebbles m the cave of Mas d'Azil in the 
south of France , and writing signs were widely diflused 
m countries peopled by the Mediterranean race in very 
ancient times. The languages of these peoples were also 
of Eurafrican origin, corresponding to the languages 
otherwise called Hamitic. 

It is evident that this book bristles with debatable 
points, and we may look forward to interesting discussions 
from all quarters, as the intrepid Italian savant does not 
belong to any one school of Continental thought. Doubt¬ 
less Prof.Ridgeway, for one,will have something to say to 
Prof. Sergi when the second volume of his Early Age 
of Greece ” is published, A C. H. 


A MECHANISM FOR THE TRANSMISSION 
OF SlIMULI IN PLANTS. 

Die Reizletiung und die reizleitcnden Strukturm bei den 
PJlanzen. Von Dr. B. Nemec Mil 3 tafcln und 10 
abbild. im Text. Pp. 153. (Jena Verlag von Gustav 
Fischer, 1901 ) Price Mk. 7- 

T has long been known that certain parts of many 
plants are capable of being irritated by appropriate 
means, and that the stimulus thus perceived la in some 
way transmitted through an intervening quiescent r^gi6n 
to a spot or zone at which it is translated into a definite 
motile reaction But it has also been constantly denied 
that there exists in plants anything comparable to the 
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nervous system of animals j and the transmission oi the 
stimulus has commonly been referred either to a serially 
altered condition of the protoplasm in its relation to 
water, or to vague suggestions arising from the well- 
known facts of protoplasmic continuity between adjacent 
cells, the onus of transmission being cast on the proto¬ 
plasm as a whole. 

Dr. Nfimec, however, contends that these notions 
demand reconsideration, and he gives an account in the 
book before us of observations which, if confirmed by 
subsequent examination, are of great importance as 
enabling us to obtain a more definite comprehension of 
the relations existing bet ween perception and reaction in 
the motile organs of plants 

The author begins by studying the effects on the 
protoplasm of wounding the sensitive regions of roots 
and other organs, and, in the mam, he confirms, and at 
the same time extends, the conclusions arrived at by 
Tangl some years ago. He distinguishes two traumatic 
phases as consequent on such an operation. The first, or 
primary^ response consists in an aggregation of the proto¬ 
plasm, and it may be of the nucleus also, to the wound- 
ward end of the cell This effect is propagated with 
diminishing rapidity in a direction away from the wound, 
and at a rate which is not equal for the different tissues 
composing the organ A curious fact relating to the 
travelling onward of the effect is brought to light m 
connection with cells in which nuclear division is pro¬ 
ceeding, for the disturbance appears to miss these cells, 
though It reappears immediately beyond them Shortly 
after this primary manifestation has passed over a cell, 
recovery supervenes, only, however, to give place to a 
secondary phenomenon The protoplasm of the cells in 
the vicinity of the wound assumes a more or less gela¬ 
tinous character, and the vacuoles begin to undergo 
fusion. This secondary effect is, however, apparently 
rather local, and travels neither so far nor so fast as 
does the pnmary one. It may perhaps be questioned 
whether the latter is not, at least mainly, due to a dis¬ 
turbance of hydrostatic equilibrium in the cells conse¬ 
quent on the lesion of the organ, whilst the secondary 
change may possibly be associated with the febrile 
condition known to be induced by mechanical and other 
injuries. Further investigation of the phenomena by 
means, e,g^ of plasmolysmg reagents might prove of 
interest. 

Of more general importance than these results is the 
statement that the author has succeeded, by means of 
appropriate sUms, in demonstrating a continuous fibnilar 
structure in the cytoplasm. These fibrilla?, which arc 
figured aa so mewhat thick cords, traverse the cell chiefly 
in the longitudinal direction , and, although the point 
was not definitely settled, they appeared to connect with 
similar ones in the contiguous cells of a longitudinal 
series. They are not equally present in every kind of 
tissue, sometimes they occur in the cortex whilst in other 
cases they are most abundant in the plerome. They arc 
almost al^^^s met with in sensitive and motile organs, 
to which also they appear to be almost exclusively con¬ 
fined, and Nemec believes that they represent the means 
whereby stimuli are rendered transmissible. He finds 
that conditions which impair or abolish such transmission 
also affect the fibrillar structure. The latter may, indeed, 
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be temporarily or permanently disorganised, and so long 
as this is the case the organ appears to be insensitive. 

N£mec himself considers some of the objections which 
may be urged against his view of the functions of the 
fibrils. Thus it might be argued that the same causes 
which result in a dislocation of the sensitive mechanism 
of an organ may also, and concomitantly, destroy the 
normal structural configuration of the protoplasm, but 
that It does not therefore follow that the two should 
necessarily stand in any causal connection with each 
other. The force of such an objection is, however, 
weakened by two observations made on roots. In Vtcta^ 
the fibrils are restricted to the axile cylinder (plerome) of 
the root. Now if the cortex be severed by an annular 
cut, after the disturbance which ensues as the result of 
the injury has passed away,>the organ recovers the power 
of perceiving and transmitting stimuli ; if, however, the 
plerome be cut through, by means of a needle, then the 
power of future response in the case of stimuli aflecting the 
distal end will be found to have been finally lost. Again, 
it is known that the perception, by Amts, of the stimulus 
given by gravity is limited to the actual growing point, 
whilst the motile region, in which the stimulus provokes a 
visible result, is situated at some distance behind it. If 
the tip of the root be cut away, the power of further 
response to the gravity-stimulus is thenceforth in abeyance 
pending the regeneration of the apex. Now in some 
instances it was observed that the power of response to 
the stimulus was not recovered even after the formation 
of the new growing point, but in every one of these 
cases further examination showed that the fibnilar con¬ 
tinuity had not been properly restored. Hence the path 
of transmission between the percipient apex and the 
executive motile portion of the root still remained 
interrupted. 

It is clear that Dr. Nemec has opened up a promising 
field of investigation, and one which is no less important 
from the point of view of the plant world than from that 
of the lower animal organisms in which also no permanent 
nervous system is present It is to be hoped that the 
observations may be thoroughly tested by physiological 
as well as by histological methods, a task which should 
be rendered the easier inasmuch as the structures can 
apparently be identified in the still living cells. 

J. B. F. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL kESMARCHES. 
Yearbook of the United States Department of AgricuL 
ture^ 1900. Pp. 888. (Washington, D.C., 1901.) 

HE bulky volume before us is as full of interest as 
its predecessors, and as profusely illustrated. Its 
contents are extremely various, for, as mentioned in the 
preface, there is not a single bureau, division or office of 
the Department that has not contributed to the present 
book. The reports occupy 633 pages. These are 
followed by an appendix of 231 pages, in which a great 
deal of statistical and miBcellaneous infoniiacion is 
brought together for the use of the farming community. 
We can only refer to a very few of the subjects discussed. 

The report on the cultivation of Smyrna figs in 
California is full of interest of many kinds. For this fig 
to be brought to perfection, it is necessary that the 
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ilowtr should be fertilised by pollen from the wild fig, or 
caprifig. The pollen is conveyed by an insect, Blasio- 
fkagu grossorum^ which goes through its vanous stages 
of growth in the wil(f fig. It is the practice in Smyrna 
and other fig-growing countries to break off the fniila of 
the caprifig, and tie them to the limbs of the edible fig 
tree, at the time when the fiower receptacles of the 
latter are in a suitable condition. The result is the pro¬ 
duction of figs far larger and finer than would be 
obtained without this operation. The American report 
gives a brief history of our knowledge on this subject, 
and a detailed account of the introduction of the Smyrna 
fig into California, the subsequent introduction of the 
caprifig, and the final successful introduction, affer 
several failures of the insect, with details of the work 
done during the season of 1899, when the first crop of 
figs fully equal to the imported article was obtained 
For the successful fertilisation of the Smyrna fig it is 
necessary that the caprifig should blossom at the same 
tune as the Smyrna fig, and that the winged female 
insect should also at the same time be emerging from 
ihe galls containing the pupa. These adjustments are 
liable to be disturbed by variations in climate and 
season, and require careful study and skilled scientifit 
superintendence if fig culture is to be successfully 
introduced into a new country 

The report on the cultivation of the date palm is also 
of great interest. A full account is given of the con* 
ditions under which the finest dates are produced in 
Algeria and the Sahara, and of the steps which have been 
taken to introduce the best varieties of the date palm into 
Arizona and other suitable climates in the United States. 
It 15 shown that the best varieties can only be introduced 
by means of offshoots, the plants grown from seed 
being very vanous in character. Different climates re¬ 
quire the choice of different varieties The tree has the 
great merit of fiourishmg in climates m which the 
summer is too hot and too dry to permit of ordinary 
cultivation , It flourishes even in soils impregnated with 
alkali salts, a condition frequently met with in dry 
climates. The report should be of considerable value to 
the Agricultural Department of our Indian Empire, where 
vast areas of waste alkali land are still waiting to be 
dealt with. 

There is one more report, of special interest m con¬ 
nection with the present summer, of which we will briefly 
speak Its subject is hot waves, the conditions which pro¬ 
duce th^m and their effect on agriculture. The continent 
of North America is at present admirably suited fpr the 
study oi meteorological phenomena ; the observers 
cover aw immense area, and are all in telegraphic com¬ 
munication with the Central Weather Bureau at Wash^ 
ington. The report in question includes the study of 
three remarkable periods of heat, and is illustrated by 
maps showing the distribution of pressure and temperature 
over the continent during these periods. The first point 
that Btnkes one is the unsuitableness of the phrase “ hot 
wave.” The heat periods are, indeed, peiiods of stagna¬ 
tion in the atmosphere. The conditions- appear to be 
similar in each instance which is discussed. There is an 
area of moderately high pressure in the subtropical region 
towards the south-east; an area of moderately low 
pressure in the northern central States, and a second 
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area of high pressure on the west or north-west coast. 
These conditions are steadily maintained during the hot 
period. There is, of course, a slow flow of air from the 
subtropical, south-eastern area ^f high pressure to the 
central or north-central area of low pressure. The extreme 
temperatures occur between these two regions. The 
great heat is not simply due to air coming from a warm 
region ; it is largely due to the clear sky affording full 
opportunity for the receipt of solar energy, and to the 
small radiation during the night from the earth’s surface , 
the hot nights are, indeed, a striking feature of these 
periods. What is the cause of this absence of night 
radiation with an apparently dear sky? It appears to be 
due to the presence of a Large quantity of transparent 
water vapour in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
which allows the passage of solar radiation but forbids 
the return of the lower grade heat waves of terrestrial 
radiation. R Warington 


SCHOOL HYGIENE, 

School Hygiene. By Edward Shaw, Professor of the 
Institutes of Pedagogy, New York University Pp 260 
(London Macmillan and Co., Ltd , 1901.) 4^. 6^ net. 

A Manual of School Hygiene, By E. W Hope, M.D , 
Professor of Hygiene, University College, Liverpool, 
and E. A Browne, F R C.S E., Lecturer of Ophthal¬ 
mology, University College, Liverpool Pp. 207. (Cam¬ 
bridge ' University Press, 1901) y. 6 d. net. 

T has been the aim of the authors of these two works 
to set forth the conditions which should surround 
school pupils in order that their mental and physical 
health may be promoted. No true education in mental 
training can overlook the hygienic and physical relation¬ 
ship of mind and body, and no knowledge must be 
conveyed at the expense of physical and moral develop¬ 
ment ; for It IS true, as Mr Herbert Spencer has 
reminded us, that the essential object of education is to 
teach us how to live happily. Moreover, the connection 
between physical health and the power of voluntary 
control and, consequently, of conduct, is very close, and 
perfect mental development cannot be brought about if 
the opportunity is not given for healthy physical de¬ 
velopment. Notwithstanding the general acceptance of 
these truisms, school buildiqgs are still being erected 
with a view mainly to exterior effect, and an adequate 
system of ventilation in the crowded class-rooms is 
rarely to be met with. As Prof Shaw has pointed out, 
the school-room should be the unit first to be considered 
in planning the school building, and the building should 
be a number of school-rooms properly disposed, and not 
a whole cut up into school-rooms whose size and arrange¬ 
ment are dependent upon the size and shape of the 
building 

The guiding principles of hygiene, so far as it is 
affected by the circumstancjjs of school life, arc well ahd 
clearly set forth in both books, and the essential facts of 
school health are brought within the easy reach of the 
parent or teacher. To do their duty m this respect, no 
great amount of detail knowledge is necessary, but 
ratbei* one of general principles combined with an intel- 
ItgeoL observation of children with the view of detecting 
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thMe influences which tend to do harm. Many details 
in the practical work of the school are of the greatest 
hygienic importance, and these can only be directed by 
the teacher, who should lecognise that it is the^rstdaty 
of an educational system to promote good heaiih among 
the scholartf stnd, indeed, that the success of any par¬ 
ticular Bchotd is reflected in the physical health of those 
attending it as well as in their mental attainments. 

Madual of School Hygiene’^ consists of two parts. 
In Patt i., 'written by Prof. E. W. Hope, there are chapters 
upon Site and soil, the school building, air, ventilation 
and warming, food and clothing, sickness, the personal 
of infection, accidents and emergencies. Part ii. 
IS written by Mr £. A, Browne, and deals with the care 
of the eye, school furniture and writing, the air passages, 
exercise, over-pressure and the general management of 
health. The subjects of Part i. are not always treated 
with'Sufflcient detail to meet the purposes of an elemen¬ 
tary text-book. For instance, it is not suflicient to state 
that “other simple inlets for fresh air may be mentioned, 
such as Tobin's tubes, Louvres, Shernngham valves. 
Cooper's discs, &c." (p. 33) ; and again, that house drains 
** should be laid at such an inclination as will secure a 
velocity of not less than three feet per second, and the 
diameter should be four or six inches in accordance with 
the number of lavatories discharging into it(p. 10) 
Many other instances could be quoted m which the 
matter given will convey little real information to one 
who already knows little or nothing of the subject 
Owing to a hasty revision of the proof sheets, the carbonic 
acid of the general atmosphere is given as 0*4 per cent, 
on p. j6. 

The treatment of the subjects of Part ii. is wholly 
excellent; the matter is scientifically sound, clearly 
written and sufficient, and it might well serve as a model 
to other text-books which deal with corresponding 
branches of school hygiene. We would commend Mr. 
Browne’s definition of “ over-pressure ” as a very happy 
one; it is ^'a failure to reach the potentiality of the 
bodily and mental strength of any given child , and 
every school teacher wquld do well to keep before him 
the writer's statement that “ the holidays may be needed 
for the teachers, they may be desirable for the mainten¬ 
ance of home life and family ties, but they should be 
entirely superfluous in the matter of health." 

The long range of subjert-oiatter comprised within the 
title, “ School Hygiene,” is also dealt with a little un¬ 
evenly in Prof. Shaw’s work The book contains some 
excellent chapters, notably those dealing with school 
furniture, postures, physical exercises and handwriting ; 
but those dealing with sites and foundations of schools 
and sanitary fitments are somewhat poor, and generally 
insufficient. The reader will be puzzled by the reference, 
in the chapter dealing with ventilation, to “ the well-known 
device of placing a board between the sashes of the 
window/’ and the scientific reader will not approve of the 
statement that the sod of the site should be free from 
organic matter. The book, however, is one which 
contains a great deal of valuable and well expressed 
material, and it should be read by all those whose duty 
it is to be conversant with the subject of school hygiene. 
It IS well printed, excellently illustrated, and contains a 
^ood bibliographical appendix 
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OUR BOOJC SMELR. 

lUustratiQm cf tht Beiany of C^iain CdoBs Voyage 
Round ihi World in HMS, ^EnfUtroour^ in 
177T. By the Right Hon. Sir Josepih Banks and Dr. 
Daniel Solander, with Detennioationa by Janfea 
Bntten, F.LS., Scmor Assislant, DeparWieot of 
Botany, British MuseiiiD> Part 11 .: Australian Plants^ 
(London; Printed by order of U19 Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1901.} 

Th| 3 : first part of this worlc was noticed in NATURE. IxFJ. 
p. $47, October 1900, to which we may refer fer explana¬ 
tions of its scope and character, as well as for some 
criticisms of the nomenclature and other points. The 

f iresent part coiuistsof plates loi to 243, wim descriptive 
etterpresB, and illustrates the natural orders Myrtaceas to 
Labiate:, arranged after BenCham and Hooker's “Genera 
Plantarum.” When complete, this work will be a great help 
to the botanists of East Australia, as it will comprise a con¬ 
siderable selection of the plants of the coast region from 
Cape Howe to Cape York. Almost all the natural orders 
are represented, though somewhat unequally. Thirteen 
genera of Myrtacex are figured, for example, and they 
include eight which are characteristically Australian. 
Nine species of the delicate and elegant genus Utricularia 
are also among those represented. In the way of names, 
such familiar genera as Barringionia^ Careya, SesUTnum, 
Spermacoct^ Oleana^ Wahlenhergia^ Tnchodssma^ CUro- 
atndron and Plectranthus arc superseded by the 
obscure and usually less euphonious appellations of 
Huttumy Cumbia^ Hahmunt^ Ttirdavel^ Shawia^ Cervt- 
cina^ Borraginoides^ S%phonanihus and Germanea, re¬ 
spectively, on the ground of priority, often for a single 
species. Fortunately for the ordinary botanist and 
gardener, these and numerous other changes are not bind¬ 
ing, and most of them are not recognised by Kew, Berlin 
and other botanical establishments whicn greatly in¬ 
fluence the horticultural world. But the saviours of the 
familiar names are the nurserymen, who are careful not 
to mislead and mystify their customers by using fresh 
names for old plants W, Botting Hemsley. 

Bssays on the Theory of Numbers, L Continui^ and 
Irrational Numbers JI, The Nature and Meaning 
of Numbers By Richard Dedekind. Authonsed 
translation by W. W. Beman Pp. 116. (Chicago' 
The Open Court Publishing Co. , London: Kegan 
Paul and Co., Ltd., 1901). 

In the first of these tracts Prof. Dedekind gives a theory 
of irrational numbers and of the anthmetical continuum 
which 15 logically perfect, and in form, perhaps, more 
simple and direct than any other which has been or 
could be suggested ; in the second he proceeds, by a 
marvellous chain of subtle inferences, from the idea of a 
manifold (or system of distinguishable objects in the 
widest sense) to the series of natural numbers and the 
elementary operations of arithmetic. U is to be hoped 
that the translation will make the essays better known to 
English mathematicians ; they are of the very flrst im¬ 
portance, and rank with the work of Vveierstra^s, 
kronecker and Cantor in the same field. The trans¬ 
lation 15 rather painfully literal, and does not convey 
much idea of the graceful style id the original; but it is, 
on the whole, correct. Qq p, 46, I. 15, ''hereafter” is a 
wrong rendenng edhierauf ; on p. 52,1. 18, 4^/) and .r 
should be ^(S’) and S ; p 61, last line but one, such'' is 
superfluous. On p, 34 there is an amusing complication 
of errors. What the author Ineans is, “ In this sense 
(or “in the light of this fact"), “ which 1 wish to express 
by the words 6 flirdpcotror dpid^ip-iffL, formed after a 
well-known saying, I hope,” &c. The reference is to 
motto on the title-page of the German edition, which wa^ 
coined by the author in imitation of the Platonic dictum, 
del 6 0 § 6 s M. 
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Bifiiferjgies an^ Dy W. F. Kirby, 

F,L.S., F.E.S. Pp. ii4 ; with 18 platcB coataining 
Zi6 llluBt»tioin& in colour. (London, &c. Cassell anq 
Co., Ltd.) Price 6r. 

The interest of this book centres in the coloured plates, 
which for the most pari are excellent, and, so far as they 
go, will enable any one to name his insects supposing 
them to be among the number figuted, for it must be 
remembered these are only a "selection.’’ Probably the 
only really bad figure is Fig. 11 on Plate x. Nearly one^ 
fourth of the number are butterfiies, and nothing is 
figured beyond the Geometndse. A not inconsiderable 
number or the species noticed do not occur m Britan, 
but this should M no drawback, because so many of our 
amateur entomologists travel abroad nowadays and form 
collections on their tours. The text is written to the 
figures and is sound, and the whole book is remarkably 
well got up. It does not pretend to be of the strictly 
scientific class, but we can commend it to the notice of 
those desirous of making a cheap, handsome and useful 
prosent. 

lAhrbuch der mathimaiischin Ckcfnie, Von J, J van 
Laar Pp. xiii + 224 (Leipzig Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, iQoi.) 

This book does not cover the whole ground of mathe¬ 
matical chemistry, but is concerned solely with equili¬ 
brium. The treatment is thermodynamical throughout, 
Planck’s piotential function being taken as mathematical 
basis. 

The first section of the book gives the general thermo- 
i^namicaJ theory; the second section, which has eight 
times ^he bulk of the first, applies the theory to concrete 
ckses, examples being given of all Ordiiiary equilibria in 
gaseous, dissolved and condensed systems 
To those who desire a formal mathematical treatment 
of this important branch of chemical theory the book 
may be heartily commended, more especially as due at¬ 
tention IS paid to experimental work where possible, so 
that comparison between theory and experiment is 
made easy. 

Philip's Educational Terrestrial Globe. Diameter 9 
inches. (London George Philip and Son, 1901 ) 
Price ISj. 

It is unnecessary here to urge that familiarity with the 
features of a goc^ terrestrial globe is an excellent faculty 
for the student of geography to possess. Good globes 
of a s^iceable size should ot regarded as essential to 
the satisfactory teaching of the subject, Messrs. Philip’s 
new globe shows commercial routes, ocean currents and 
the new political boundaries ; and it is a very clearly- 
printed ^presentation of the wor(d. The distances m 
nautical miles are shown upon the principal steamship 
routes. Of Course it is impossible to represent tfetails 
upon a^lobe nine inches in diameter, as the scale is so 
small that the Bntish Isles can be covered with a three¬ 
penny piece. But the correct general view obtained by 
the Inspection of even a small globe has many advan¬ 
tages in the early stages of geographical instruction. 
For rul work, however, it is essential that a complete 
meridian divided into degrees, and a wooden horizon, be 
provided. The importance of this is apparently not 
sufficiently appreciated by globe makers, fgr all the com¬ 
paratively cheap glot^, such as that under notice, are 
mounted with a Mmi-meridion of brass, irhich is some¬ 
times not even divided into degrees, and they have no 
horizon. Itou^tnot to be difticulf^o devise a light and 
inexpensive globe having both meridian and horizon, and 
doubtless such a globe could be produced if geographical 
pablishen cared to give attention to it. The great value 
of a globe of this kind m connection with problems of 
geodesy, navigation and physical geography can only be 
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a^preciu|^|diby those who have learnt or taught the use 

£>ti E^lfpilisation von Eiweissstoffen und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fu$^ dig Eiweisschemte. By Dr. Fr N Schulz. 
Pp. 43. (Jena t Gustav Fischer, 1901 ) Price M. i.zck 
Thl investigation of the chemical and physical nature of 
albumins' has always been hampered by the absence of 
criteria for the determination of the purity of the specific 
preparation. In chemical research we possess in crystal¬ 
lisation our most valuable method for purifying a sub¬ 
stance, but the application of this method to albumins 
presents a complex problem. 

For albumin crystals—crystalloids as they are termed 
—possess remarkable properties which distinguish them 
from other crystals when treated with various reagents 
they absorb liquid and swell up , they do not separate 
from pure solvents, but the crystallisation is effected by 
salting out, or by the addition of mineral acids ; as uoon 
as the crystallisation is started, the separation is spon¬ 
taneous and independent of the concentration, rendering 
It impossible to grow large crystals. 

In other respects, however, these crystalloids resemble 
true crystals, m so far as they belong to well-defined 
systems, possess similar optical properties, and their 
inclination towards crystallisation depends on their slate 
of purity. 

Dr. Schulz in this pamphlet gives a complete account 
of all albumins which occur or have been obtained 
artificially crystalline, and of the methods used to obtain 
the latter results, and indicates that in many cases the 
elementary analyses of crystalline albumins, by different 
experimenters, show a welcome agreement. 

Though Dr Schulz in no wise dogmatises on the two 
theories of the crystallisation of albumin, he inclines to 
the view put forward by Hofmeister, who considers the 
phenomenon simply a case of gradual purification, in 
preference to Gabnel’s assuibption of the depolymerisa¬ 
tion of the molecules of amorphous albumin 
The object of the author, we think, is in the first place 
to demonstrate the comparative uselessness of scientific 
research on substances of the purity of which we have no 
guarantee, he does not believe the amoTphous character 
of certain albumins to be an inherent property, but 
attributes it to our ignorance of experimental conditions, 
intensified by the sensibility and labile nature of the 
albumin molecule.. We can warmly recommend Dr 
Schulz’s pamphlet to the physiological chemist 

W. T L 

Flowers and Ferns in thetr /daunts By M O. Wright. 
Pp XIX + 358. (New York. The Macmillan Co., 
London Macmillan and Co, Ltd , 1901.) Price 
loj- 6 d net. 

The authoress, in the "invitation” which prefaces this 
book, asks her readers to " spare an idle hour to look 
with the eve of the mind and the camera at a few pf the 
Bowers and ferns in their haunts.” From this it will be 
evident that the work is not in any sense a scientific one 
and must not be criticised as if it were. It is a pleasantly 
written account of the more fitnfdiar flowering plants and 
ferns met with in a district m Norih America as they present 
themselves in the landscape.*' It is very fully illustrated 
with plates and drawings, the former being reproduced 
from photographs, the latter based on them The plates, 
which represent the plants Is they grow, are very good. 
The book will interest those who are familiar with the 
plants of which it treats, while others who know the wild 
plants of England will obtain from it a general idea of 
the common wild fiowers of another country. A useful 
feature is a list of the scientific names of plants, ivhich 
are mentioned in the text by their local popular names. 

W, ri. L 

^ English cumnt liter'ituie wnces nlbumm and albumM Indiffenntly—in 
Amslcn ihe lerm “ egg while ' is fsequBotly used, but rarely albunirn 
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LETTERS TO THE EDIltR^^ 

\Tht Editor does not hold himself res^isibk for opinions ex^ 
pressed by hii eofrespondents. Neither can Jie undertake 
id rrturH, or to eoi respond with the writers of rejectei 
manuscripts tniendod for this or any other part of NaIUKE. 
No notice is iakoH qf anonymous com/Hunuations.) 

Pearl and Pearl-shell PisherieB. 

In connection with Sir West Ridgeway’s anxiety, as Governor 
o( Ceylon, to revive the pearl fishery olF the north-west coast of 
the island, and the appointment by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics of so able a coologiit as ProC Herdman to report on 
the subject—so classic to zoologists since Dr. Kelaart's paper 
and the display of fine examples of the pearl shells by the Indian 
Government m the London Fisheries’ Exhibition of 1883—it 
may be interesting to mention the activity of the Queensland 
Government in this and allied subjects. Mides the work of 
Mr Seville Kent and the recent [private) investigations of Mr 
Lyster Jameson, the QueensUna Government early last year 
appoint^ unable young zoologist, Mr. James R. Tosh, to make 
investigations on the life-history of the species which produces 
the pearl-shells of commerce, the formation and growth of pearls, 
and other questions beating on the pearl fishery. He is now 
busy on Tnuraday Island Moreover, Mr Tosh informs me 
that the Queensland Government has just sanctioned a grant of 
1300/. for the erection of a marine lalMratory on a smaU island 
about two miles distant (from Thursday Island), and in the 
centre of the pearl-fishing grounds, though at some distance from 
the coral area. This laboratory will have, besides the Work¬ 
room and quarters for Mr. Tosh and his staff, three concrete 
tanks for experimental work. W. C. McIntosh. 

Barham, Springfield, Fife. 


A PoBilble Method of Altaloing the Absolute Zero of 
Temperature, 

In your issue of July 25 there appeared an interesting article 
on the liquefaction of gases. It was shown that by rapidly 
evaporating hydrogen, Prof. Dewar obtained a temperature of 
13*1 S" C. (absolute). By a similar use of the more volatile helium, 
probably an even lower temperature could be obtained. 

But, as the author pointed out, such methods wiU not enable 
UB to reach the absolute zero itself 

May 1 be allowed to suggest that thermoelectric phenomena 
will be of some use in attaining the desired result ? 

Peltier showed that if a current be passed across an antimony- 
bismudi junction, in one directiori heat is developed and in the 
reverse heat is absorbed and an appreciable cooling effect 
obtained. 

Similarly, in the case of any two other metals, heat is 

S enerated if the current traverses the surface of contact in one 
ircclion and la consumed if It passes in the opposite direction— 
the quantity of reversible heat Ixing in each case proportional to 
the strength of the current and to a coefficient w, depending on 
the nature of the metals and their temperature. 

So thtf, in general, if r is the resistance of the part of the 
circuit containing the junction, the energy converted into 
frictional heat is CV/ and the energy convened into reversible 
beat is Cv. 

Hence, if H be the quantity of heat produced in t seconds 
we have ■— 

J.H = Cv^ + art. 

By making a small hole at the junciion of a bismuth and 
antimony bar, in which was placed a drop of water and a small 
thermometer, the whole being cooled to zero, Lenz found that 
when a current was passed from bismuth to antimony the water 
was frozen and the thencoinetci sank to - 3*5° C. 

Oppoaing this foil In the junction’s temperature there are, in 

S neral, two influences. Firstly, when a current U passed 
rough a conductor a frictional generation of heat occurs, 
which lends to mask the cooling effect Secondly, when one 
part of a circuit is at a much lower temperature than the pther 
parts, heat will flow by conduction from the hotter to the colder 
parts and thus ^aln opposo further cooling 
When ■ stationary low temperature has been reached by the 
junction, we must suppoee that as much heat is absorbed by the 
current iu unit time as is imparted to the junction by means of 
both of tho;^ iWieoces I have mentioned working together. 
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If, therefure, we could diminish or do away with theie, a. 
ve^ great cooling effect could be obtained. 

The frictional heating effect could be eliminated to a great 
extent by cooling the whole to the lowest temperature attainable 
by the use of liquid hydrogen. Recent exp^menta by Profs. 
Fleming and Dewar show that an astonishing fatl In the iphcliic 
resistance of most metals lakes place at ve^y low temperatures. 
Thus the specific resistances of copper and iron fall Horn 1564 
and 9115 respectively at 0° C. to 289 and 1220 at - z 6 qI* C. , while 
at a temperature only 20' Q, lower, these numbers become 144 
and 660—r.r. the specific resistance at - 220° C. is actually half 
that at - 200” C. (vide Foster and Atkinson's ** Electricity apd 
Ma^etism,” p. 162, 1896 ed ) Such an enormous diminution 
in the specific resistance leads one to expect that at only 13-14° C. 
from the absolute zero—the lowest temperature yet attained by 
Dewar—the resistance would be practically negligeable, so that 
the term an in the above expression would Ixconie extremely 
small even when currents are employed considerably more 
powerful than those which can be used at ordinary temperatures 
lor producing the Peltier effect. 

If, then, 9 remained appreciably large, it is quit* possible that 
matter could by such means be chilled almost to the absolute 
zero without the masking effect of frictional heat becoming 
sensible. 

The second influence, namely, the flow of heat by conduction 
from the holler parts of the bar to the cold junction, could be 
eliminated by avoiding a sensible temperature difference between 
the chilled junction and the rest of the circuit. For instance, 
each small section of the mam circuit could be cooled simul¬ 
taneously with the junction by means of a number of other 
chilled thermoelectric junctions. By the use of some such con¬ 
trivance, the temperature of the junction need never become 
ve^ much lower than that of the rest of the circuit. 

The coefficient t would certainly alter with the temperature , 
unless It completely vanishes for all bodies at very low tem¬ 
peratures, such an effect could be corrected by suitably choosing 
ihe metals forming the junctions Geoi*ffiby Martin. 

Bristol, July 26. 


Food of Ihe Senegal Galago. 

Tkr following facts may interest some of your readers as 
pointing out the rassibility of a rare tropical animal being able 
to maintain itself unaided for some weeks in an English country 
town. 

On the evening of Tune 20 an African galago (G. sene^letisis) 
escaped from my laTOratory in Eton. For some little time it 
was not seen or heard, but after that it constantly made its 
appearance m gardens, on house roofs, &c., until, on the night 
of July 28, it was caught while nflinjj a cupboard. Previous to 
this date it had never been seen inside a house, so that how it 
managed to obtain food is somewhat of a mystery. Probably 
It lived on fledglings which it took out of the nest, and later on 
the decrease m their numbers forced it to forage for leas tempting 
prey. Its strictly nocturnal habits and great agility no doubt 
preserved it from being destroyed by dogs. M. O. HlLt 


Pseudoscopic Viaion without a Paeudoscope. 

The curious optical illusion which has been noticed by Prof. 
R. W. W’ood and described by him in Nature for August S 
under the heading of "A New Optical Illusion’’ has been 
known for many years. 

It is mentioned in Helmholtz’s great work on physiological 
optics in the chapter on the stereoscope and pseudoscope. It 
appears to have been first described by Prof. Joseph Le Conte 
in 1869 (see Sllliman’s American Journal of Stiena for January 
1869 and PhiL Mag February i^^). 

Both these authorities mention a further similar illusion not 
described by Prof. Wood, which 1 think is a more striking 
illusiop. If one looks at a pattern 0/ which the ^stance 
between the centres of cemtiguous figures is somewhat less than 
the distance between the two eyes, and if we gaze at it in such 
a manner as if we were looking at a distant object beyond it, we 
then get the illusion of a much increased pattern at a conudec- 
ably greater distance from the eye. A S. Davis. 

Roundhay, Leeds, August 9. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
MOVEMENTS OF ATHLETES} 

M AREY has again applied his chronophotographic 
“ methods in makingf an analysis of the movements 
of athletes while exercising their stren^h in different 
ways. His delightful experimentSi which have been but 
little repeated by others, are described in detail in " Le 
Mouvement(par £. Marey. Pans 1894. Translated 
into English by £ Pritchard. London Heinemann, 


The chrbhpphotographic method gives a senes of instan¬ 
taneous phdi^raphs, on a long ribbon which is un¬ 
wound , the ^number of pictures vanes from fifteen to 
twenty or more per second. By this means the phases 
of a movement are perfectly represented. Figures so 
produced on a bajid being somewnat difficult to compare 
with one another, it was found to be more convenient to 
arrange them, as in Fig, ^ in three columns, the succes¬ 
sion of pictures in each couimn reading from top to bottom, 
commencing on the left. The subject is that of putting 
the weight" by the American athlete, Sheldon. 

O The weight used by all competitors was 
725 kilogrammes, - 15'95 lb., or the j 6 lb. 
shot used in £nglish athletic sports, and the 



Fid. I —CompoBile picture of putting iKc weight by Sheldon 


distance covered was 14 0201, » 45*98 feet. 
Fig 3 shows the athlete at the moment of 
his take-off from the right leg. At the end 
of his jump, and at the moment when the 
left foot touches the ground, he brings his 
right arm into action, which moves the shot 
upwards and forwards, giving it the greatest 
velocity possible. 

The competitor is allowed a run of 2m, 
and he stands in a square traced on the 
ground, the boundary of which he must not 
pass In order that the velocity of the 
different movements of the athlete may be 
estimated, it is necessary to introduce into 
the pictures the representation of both time 
and space. The time is measured by means 
of a chronograph (visible only in the five 
last pictures); it consists of a black dial 
furnished with divisions, over which a white 


1895) The methods are, for the most part, so simple, 
and the results so valuable, that they should prove 
themselves attracts e to the student of those subjects in 
which movement of any kind is to be measured. In 1900, 
during the exhibition in Pans, there was a large gymnastic 
meeting and athletic sports. The administration of the 
exhibition nominated a commission of physiology and 
hygiene, for the purpose of following the meetings 
and gathering from that unique assembly of lUe best 


pointer moves , the pointer makes one revo¬ 
lution in one second. The angular space swept out 
by the needle between two successive pictures indicates 
the time which has elapsed An easy way of measuring 
I these intervals is to determine the number of images 
I contained in one, a half or quarter revolution of the 
needle. In Fig. 3, the last five pictures were made 
in one quarter of a revolution of the pointer, or at the 
rate of twenty pictures per second, so that between 
two successive images the displacement (which is 



Fic. a —CoRipoiita picture of lung Jump by Swa* ney, 


aihletes in ihei^orld the infoimaticn which it aflordid estimated for any point on tite body) is made in i/20th 
Its object was to deteimine/froni a physiological point second, and it is the same for the displacement of the 
of view, the action of the various forms of exertion on ihe^ weight. The true extent of displacement is finally deter- 
organic functiciis, viz, the rcspiraiiog. the circulation of mined by placing a divided metric scale on the ground; 
the blood, the digestion and, finally, ine general health this rule is photographed at the s^me instant as each 
The comniission also studied different kinds of sports new position of the athlete, and it serves as a scale whereby 
with a view to understand their mechanical details and the path traced out by each point under consideration 
discover the secret of the suj^rionty of certain athletes, may m computed—M Marey gives the following method 
I The ucompjioylng lllustraiioiu sre frum Z# Aa/jiiv j of comparing images by super position. 
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Project the first imag^e of^a series (Fig. i) on to a senes. In order to bnn? this image into its correct 

piece of paper, mark the ground line and a fixed point on position, relative to the nrst, shift tne i>aper until the 

it, r—a small stick planted in the ground— then trace ground line and the point of reference correspond with 

those points 
already marked 
on the paper 
We shall see 
that the second 
image does not 
coincide with 
the first , since 
each part of the 
bodyhas moved, 
trace the outline 
of the second 
image and re¬ 
peat the opera¬ 
tion for each 
image in the 
series. The re¬ 
sult IS a com¬ 
posite diagram, 
and by reference 
to the original 
pictures It 15 
easily inter 
preted In the 
composite dia¬ 
gram only every 
third image in 
the original has 
been used, 
otherwise the 
result would 
have been coi^- 
fusing In Figi 
I and 3 the 
movements of 
the athlete are 
put before us 
in senes He 
begins with a 
jump, which im 
parts a certain 
acceleration to 
the shot, during 
this period the 
arm is inactive, 
since the shot 
rests on the 
shoulder. Next 
IS added a new 
acc el eration, 
due to the arm 
In order to dis¬ 
cover, for ex¬ 
ample, the force 
acting on the 
shot at any in¬ 
stant, all the 
images of the 
shot must be 
represented (the 
figure of the 
man being left 
out, as It would 
complicate the 
diagram). After 
the successive 
positions of the 
shot have been 
traced on the 

with care the contour of the body and limbs of the I paper, the accelerations can be determined and their 
gymnast 1 his done, project the second figure of the curve traced , by means of this the work done by the 
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athlete at any instant may be found. M. Marey’s ex¬ 
cellent work in chronophotography is again illustrated by 
the analysis .of the long jump (Fig^ 4). The columns 
are to be read from right 
to Jeft and from top to 
bottom. As in the former 
diagram, a composite pic¬ 
ture has been made from 
several consecutive images. 

In this instance, owing to 
the rapid movements of 
the jumper, the figures 
have less tendency to be 
confused by supenmposi- 
tion; By eliminating every 
other image, a clear and 
comprehensive representa¬ 
tion of all the actions has 
been obtained — actions 
which no language could 
describe with sufficient 
accuracy The means of 
determining the extent and 
the duration of these move¬ 
ments 15 as perfect as 
possible The chronograph 
shows that the interval 
between the images is 
I/14th second, whilst the 
metric scale gives the 
length of the jump as 
469 m The same method 
of measurement shows that 
the space traversed by the 
jumper in i/i4th second 
was 52 cm., giving him a 
velocity of 7 28 m. per 
second. If the detail of 
Fig 2 IS closely studied, 

It will be seen that different 
points of the jumper^s body 
do not cover the same 
space in the same time 
For example, the head is 
displaced with unequal 
velocities, because the arms 
and legs are at each suc¬ 
cessive moment in different 
positions. Several other 
analyses of the movements 
of celebrated athletes, 

French and American, weie 
obtained, and in all cases 
much light has been thrown 
on the rapid movements 
of the limbs in the case 
of clearing hurdles in a 
race 

The evidence collected 
111 each section of the in¬ 
quiry instituted by the 
commission of physiology 
and hygiene should prove 
itself to be most interesting 
and valuable matter, since 
It should lead to a complete 
modification of the system 
of athletic training and 
establish it on rhe study 
of nature itself, instead of 
on theories devoid of ex¬ 
perimental foundation and 
often contradictory. M Marey^s methods of time measure¬ 
ment are very excellent, simple and effective, and a study 
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of his work, “ Le Mouvement," ought to stimulate English 
experimentalists to work m the same direction, which 
should prove itself to be a fruitful field lor research in 


a country m which athletic exercises of every kind are so 
vigorously practised by all classes 



Fit. 4 —Long lump by Sweeney 
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PROFESSOR WILHELM SCHUR} 

T was with great regret that we had to announce last 
week the death of Prof. Wilhelm Schur^ of Gdttingen, 
a lots which deprives, not only astronomy of one of its 
most ardent and enthusiastic workers, but many of us of a 
kind and devoted fnend The loss will be felt personally 
by a great number of Dritishers and Americans who have 
studied at the Gottingen University and who met Schur, 
not only in the lecture theatre and observatory, but at 
his private home. 

Schur was born on April 15, 1846, and first took a 
great interest in astronomy at the Altona Observatory, 
where the director of the Observatory, Prof. A. C. Peter¬ 
sen, was one of his near relations. His hrst studies were 
commenced at Kiel in 1863, and three years later he 
migrated to Gduingen, where he graduated, his thesis 
being a computation of the orbit of the double star 70/ 
Ophiuchi after the new formulae of Klinkerfues. Schur 
always look a great interest in after years in this 
double star, as is shown by later publications Leaving 
the University, he made a tour for further study, working 
at Berlin under Auwers at the new reduction of Bradley's 
observations, and under Foerster at the Observatory 
While at Berlin he was made assistant at the Geodetic 
Institute, and remained there until he was called (in 
**^73) t)y Winnecke to Strassburg. After spending some 
lime there, he was made observer, and worked, as he had 
always done, with untiring zeal and energy. He was 
chosen to form part of the transit of Venus expedition 
in 1874, which set out for the Auckland Islands under 
the direction of Seeliger 

It was in connection with this work that Schur became 
so intimately familiar with the working and details of 
the heliometer, and since then he proved himself to be one 
of the greatest authorities, if not the greatest, upon this 
important instrument Schur, however, was not content 
to restrict his energies to this instrument alone, but de¬ 
veloped a many-sided mcerest for all the instruments at 
the observatory Thus, to take two instances, he made 
a series of important lunar observations with the transit 
instrument of Cauchoix, and numerous observations of 
variable stars, and completed a minute investigation on 
the optical properties of different varieties of glass, before 
the construction of the large refractor 

In 1886 Schur was called to Gbttingen to fill the chair 
of practical astronomy, which had become vacant owing 
to the death of Klinkerfues The first few years spent 
there were devoted to the rebuilding of the observatory, 
the arrangement of the library, and the laborious com¬ 
pulations and publication of Klinkerfues’ observations 
The observatory became the possessor of a fine new 
large Repsold heliometer, so that Schur was able to 
return again to his favourite instrument In his hands 
and with his energy a great amount of useful work was 
accomplished, and he investigated more especially in the 
greatest detail the constants and many peculiar sources 
of error of the instrument 

Perhaps the most important of these researches was 
contained in the very complete work on the stars in the 
cluster of PrECsepe, in which he brought together in a 
masterly way everything that is necessary for the reduc¬ 
tion of heliometer observations His most recent great 
work, and one which he laid before astronomers at the 
Heidelberg conference, was that relating to the tnangu- 
lation of the star clusters h and x Persei. 

Up to the last, Schur sustained his interest in collecting 
and working up old observations, and in the past few 
years, under his guidance, Dr Sticthtenoth made a new 
reduction of Olbers' observations of comets, which 
appeared in 1898 as an appendix to Schilling’s “ Leben 
Olbers ” More recently Schur was busy with collecting 
material of astronomical work done by astronomers in 

I tor most of iha detaili In chh notice I am indebted to inrormalion Eiven 
ia thz AstrvnomiSfA^ NacAnchicH (Sa 3731)—W J S L 
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the province of Hanover, and the results of this study are 
already completed, but not yet published. 

Although Schur was not among the favoured few to whose 
name some epoch-making discovery could be attached, 
yet his observations and reductions will endure'^as 
examples of exact and careful work and will prove both 
valuable and useful in future investigations. 

William J. S. Lockver 


BARON DE LACAZE-DUTBIERS 
HE death of Prof de Lacaze-Duthiers on July 21, 
in his eighty-first year, deprives the world of science 
of a renowned and energetic naturalist whose active life 
was devoted to the advancement of scientific knowledge 
and interests. 

From an obituary notice in La Nature we learn that 
Henri de Lacaze-Duthiers was bom at Montpezat (Lot- 
ct-Garonne) on May 15, 1821 He began the study of medi¬ 
cine at Pans, but soon devoted himself to zoology, and in 
1854 was appointed professor of zoology in the University 
of Lille. At his request he was afterwards encrusted by 
the Government with the task of studying the nature of 
corals on the Mediterranean coasts. He spent several 
months along the Algerian coast, and then returned to 
Pans with an abundance of material. His great work, 
the Monographie du Corail,” was the result of this ex¬ 
pedition, and its publication inaugurated a new stage of 
appointments in his career. He was appointed maicre de 
conferences at the Normal School in 1864, and in the 
following year became professor of zoology at the Pans 
Museum of Natural History Three years later Lacaze- 
Duthiers passed from the Natural History Museum to 
the Sorbonne, where he accepted the chair of zoology, 
and finally, in 1871, he was elected a member of the 
Pans Academy of Sciences, and later became president of 
the Academy 

Among Lacazc-Duthiers’ published volumes may be 
mentioned his “Histoire naturelle du corail,” “ Histoire 
de rorganisation et du di^veloppement des niccurs du 
Dentale’' and Le Monde de la mer et ses labora- 
toires." In 1873 he founded the Archives de la soolo^te 
exp^runentalcy and he was the author of numerous papers 
and memoirs which have contributed to the development 
of zoology. The two Government stations of marine 
biology, established by the exertions of Lacaze-Duthiers, 
are memorials of his influence upon zoological science. 
The first was founded at RoscoflT, in one of the most 
attractive and favourable collecting regions in Brittany, 
and has continued to grow in importance for more than 
a quarter of a century. As this station, however, could 
be serviceable during summer onlyj it gave rise to a 
smaller dependency of the Sorbonne in the southernmost 
part of France, on the Mediterranean, at Banyuls-sur- 
mer, which has the additional advantage of a 
Mediterranean fauna. 

Many British and American students have been wel¬ 
comed to these institutions and have enj^d the 
advantages they afford Describing the Roscoff labora¬ 
tory several years ago, Mr. Bashford Dean said “The 
stranger who writes to Prof de Lacaze-Duthiers is 
accorded a work place which entitles him gratuitously to 
every privilege of the laboratory—his microscope, his 
reagents, even his lodging-room should a place be vacant. 
It seems, m fact, to be a point of pride with Prof. 
Lacaze-Duthiers that the stranger shall be welcomed to 
Roscoff and, upon entering the laboratory for the first 
time, feel as much at home as if he had been there a 
week " This liberal spirit was a characteristic of Lacaze- 
Duthiers , he was always ready to facilitate the study of 
nature by any means within his power, and right up to 
the time of his death he occupied himself with investi- 

f rations of scientific problems. As a tribute of admiration 
or the good and useful work done by him in zoology, his 
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pupils presented him with a mag^nificent enj^raved por¬ 
trait of himself in 1887; and at a dinner given in his 
honour by the Scientia Club in iBoa M. Charles Richet, 
who presided, referred to him as ^tne conqueror of the 
sea and apostle of zoology." His pupils and colleagues 
were, in fact, deeply sefiM^ble of nis great services to 
science, and lost no opportunity of expressing their 
esteem. 

Lacaze-Duthiers worked m his laboratory at Banyuls 
up to a few days of his death, and almost up to bis last 
hour his faculties were engaged in the extension of scien¬ 
tific knowledge He was the animating spirit of French 
zoology and the mentor of many living naturalists He 
devoted his life and his means to science, and worked 
for her interests without regard for fatigue or consider¬ 
ations of age- In announcing his death to the Fans 
Academy of Sciences, which adjourned the meeting of 
July 22 to show regard for him, M. Fouqud, the presi¬ 
dent, remarked —“ Son esprit dtait ouvert 1 toutes Ics 
nouveautds scientifiques, sa parole claire et facile, son 
enseignement plein d'entram 11 aimait la discussion et 
savait en fairejaillir la lumi^re. 11 laisse parmi nous le 
souvenir d’un Confrirre ^rudit et laborieiix, dou^ d'une 
prodigieuse activili 5 , habile h rdsoudre les probli'mes com- 
pliquJs que soul^ve Torganisation du r^gne animal 

Not only France, but the whole scientific world is 
poorer by the death of so ^reat a naturalist 


NOT£S. 

We regret to ste the announcement that Prof Uaron von 
Nordenslcjold, the renowned Arctic explorer, died at Stockholm 
on August 12 

Accord!M l to the Copenhagen correiipondcnL of the Tcr/t/i, 
the two Nobel scientific prizes of 2CK),C)OOf have been awarded 
to Prof I'lnsen, of Copenhagen, for hig treatment of lupus by 
light, and the Russian physiologist, M Fawlofi, fur his works 
on nutrition. 

Tll E Fifth International Congress of Zoology was opened at 
Berlin on Monday in the buildings of the Reichstag, the 
interior of whieli has been arranged fur ihe convenience of the 
members of the congress In the absence of the Crown Prince, 
who is the patron of the congress, the foreign delegates were 
welcomed by Prof Moebius, the president, who moved lhal 
the assembly should send a telegram expressing profound 
sympathy and regret to the Emperor of Germany This pro¬ 
posal was seconded by Prof E. Perrier, of Pans, and was 
unanimously adopted. A telegram expressing thanks for the 
sympathy was received from the Emperor on Tuesday Other 
speakers at the opening meeting were the Chief Burgomaster 
of Berlin, flerr Kirchner, and the Rector of Berlin University, 
Prof, llarnack The meetings will be held throughout this 
week, and the congress will be concluded on Sunday with a 
visit to the biological station on Heligoland 

The annual awards of prizes by the Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, of Rome, are as follows —The Royal prize for 
chemistry has been adjudged to the late Prof Amerigo 
Andreocci for his researches on heterocyclic compounds and on 
the Bantonine group, and other papers The Royal prize for 
philosophy and moral science has been adjudged to the late 
Prof Carlo Giusaani. In political science and jurisprudence no 
award has been made, and the same is true of the Santoro 
prise relating to agricultural zoology The two prizes instituted 
by the Minuter of Public Instruction m favour of teachers in 
secondary schools for work in natural science have been divided, 
awards being given to Profs. Liberto Fantappi^ (Viterbo), 
Antonio Neviani (Rome), De Toni (Venice), and Giacomo 
Trabucco (Florence). Two "Ministerial" prizes of a similar 
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character for philosophical and social sciences are awarded to 
Profs Luigi Einaudi (Turin) and Aurelio Covotti (Palermo) 
At the special meeting of the Aqcademia at which these awards 
were made, an obituary discourse on the Ule Prof Angelo 
Messedaglla was given by Signor Luigi Luzzatti, and an address 
was read by Signor Gerolamo Boccardo on science and social 
progress A list of Prof Messedaglia’s writings is appended to 
the former discourse in the Rendn-onti dtlU ScHuU solenni 
containing the report of the meeting 

The twelfth annual general meeting of the Institution of 
Mining Engineers will be held at Glasgow on September 3-6 
under the presidency of Sir W. T Lewis, Bart, 

A Uruier tckgram from Geneva states that a meeting of the 
International Association of Botanists was held in the University 
there on August 7 A number of foreign universities and 
societies, including the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
Glasgow, and Trinity College, Dublin, were represented. 

Thr Pans correspondent of the Chemist and states 

thai with Q view to give an impetus to the study of applied 
chemistry in Pans, it has been decided to build additional 
laboratories at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers The 
initial expense is estimated at 5oo,ooor (20,000/ ), and the 
annual upkeep at something over 3000/ The laboratories will 
also be used for experiments in physics and mechanics 

The Times records that the German South Polar expedition 
sailed from Kiel on Sunday by the steamer Gauss Herr 
Rolhe, Imperial Under Secretary of Slate for the Interior, 
thanked the members of the expedition m the name of the 
Emperor and of Germany, and hoped that their labours would 
meet with complete success T*rof von Drygiiski, the leader of 
the expedition, replied on behalf of the expccUUon 

The balloon in which M Santos Dumont m ide his recent 
trial trips has met with an accident whicli has placed it beyond 
repair, so a new one is being constructed and will be ready by 
September i The new balloon will have nearly the same 
volume as the one lhal came to grief on August 8-34 metres in 
length and 6 metres in diameter in the centre—but, instead of 
being cylindrical, u will be ellipsoidal in shape, and Ihe da/ioftet, 
instead of being at one end, will be placed in the middle. 

The wireless telegraph station est.iblished on the Nantucket 
lightship by the Herald enables passengers by in¬ 

coming vessels equipped with the \Urconi instruments to enter 
into communication with the American Continent and through 
It with the whole world from fourteen to sixteen hours earlier 
than IS the case at present The installation of the station is 
rapidly approaching completion The Lucania^ which sailed 
from Liverjxiol on Saturday Ust, will be the first Transatlantic 
liner to greet the New World with a wireless message sent from 
a ship at sea 

The Pioneer Mai! of Allahabad states that as a con'icquenLC 
of the continued fall in prices, the area under indigo in the 
North-West Provinces of India is rapidly falling In 1900 there 
was a slight and temporary recovery, but during the present year 
there has again been a very marked decline According to the 
preliminary statement received from the village accountants, the 
total area sown with indigo up to the middle of April this year 
amounts to 119,313 acres, as compared with 188,645 acres re¬ 
turned last year, while that reported to be irrigated from 
canals up to the end of May last is 78,894 acres, against 162,298 
acres returned last year. The dccrense m the former area 
amounts to about 37 per cent , in the latter to 50 per cent. 

The Society of German Engineers has decided to prepare 
and publish the trilingual technical dictionary proposed a year 
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agu, and circulars invilinf^ cooperation have been sent to 
technical Bocieliesand engineers likely to aasist the project with 
suggestions and lists of words Dr Hubert Jansen has been 
appointed editor of this “ TechnoIcKicon,'* and an editorial 
ofhca has been established at Berlin (N. W. 7), Dorotheen- 
straasc The dictionary will apjiear in three volumes, namely : 
vol. I, German-English-French; vol. 2, EngUsh-German- 
French; and vol. 3, French-German-Enghsh, To make the 
work as complete possible, it Is hoped that many colla¬ 
borators will collect technical words and expressions and send 
to the editor those which do not occur in an ordinary dictionary 
A note-book for setting down such uncommon words and ex¬ 
pressions which Crop up in connection with engineering work 
will be sent to persons who are willing to assist the project 
These words are acceptable even if the equivalents in the two 
other languages are not known The editor would also be glad 
to receive references to, or copies of, good special dictionaries, 
technological text-books, price-lists and catalogues referring to 
any branches of industry or handicraft We suggest that the 
printed pocket-books used by electricians, engineers, surveyors, 
architects and others contain a large number of technical terms 
for which equivalents in French and German are dilTicuIt to 
hod It IS not clear from the prospectus whether the dictionary 
will include technical terms used in physics and chemistry as 
well as those which belong to engineering If not, it will 
sometimes be dithcult to distinguish between scientific and 
engineering terms For instance, electrochemistry is an in¬ 
dustry, so its technical terms will be included in the dictionary ; 
but It is also a science, and its scientific terms should also be 
included If the £Cope of the dictionary is made sufficiently 

broad to cover physical as well as engineering science, 
the work should be of value to students of foreign scientific 
literature 

Thk Mettorologische Zeitschrtft for July contains a very in¬ 
teresting and comprehensive article by Prof U Ebert, of 
Munich, on the phenomena of atmospheric electricity, considered 
from the standpoint of the theory of ions, or carriers of positive 
and negative electricity, generated by the medium of radiation 
The electiificalion of a gas has, especially since the discovery of 
the Ronlgen rays, become a subject of fundamental importance, 
and has occupied ihe attention of several physicists, more par¬ 
ticularly Messrs Elster and Geitel, of Wolfenblittcl, and Mr. 
Wilson, of Cambridge, who have independently arrived at impor¬ 
tant and very similar results They have also greatly improved 
the necessary apparatus and methods of measurement, by which 
means they have been able to show the connection between the 
electric conductibility of the air and artificially ionised gases 
The following are some of the results deduced from the ionic 
theory, (i) The greater the solar radiation the less is the 
electric potential generally observed. (2) The ions generated 
at a great altitude are maintained for a certain lime in the air 
and participate in its movements (3) Dust, and especially 
aqueous vapour, obstruct the mobility of the ions, and therefore 
diminishes the conductibility of the air (4) Negative 10ns move 
at greater speed than the positive (5) The ions form conden¬ 
sation nuclei which, in the case of supersaturated damp air, are 
exhibited as fog or Q^oud \ hence tlie negative 10ns arc more 
suitable for forming nuclei than the positive The subject of 
the condensation properties of ionised air has been carefully 
investigated by Mr. Wilson, and some of the results have been 
published in the Phtlosophirai Iransadions and other scientific 
papers. 

Mr W, L. Moore, chief of the U S. Weather Bureau, has 
given an official opinion upon the value of cannonading as a 
means of preventing the fall of hail. The following extracts 
from the Monthly Wcaiher Rtvww show that he does not 
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attach any Importance to the Stiger method of bombardment, 
now BO widely adopted in Italy, southern Auitria and Bouthern 
France:—"It consutswmtially in sending vortex rings of smoke 
and air upward toward M^louds ; but the most powerful Stigpr 
cannon that have yet be^,if m^yed do not send these rings 
higher than 1200 feet above thVipl^uod, and, therefore, utterly 
fail to reach the clouds On thli^ACtiount the distingmahed 
Austrian meteorologist, J M. Felder, has maintained that if 
there is any virtue whatever m the idda, the experimenters muil 
use much more powerful apparatus But there is no satiafactory 
evidence that the cannonading or the vortices had any influence 
whatever on the had. Both theory and practice agree m this 
conclusion Theoretically it was imagined by Mr, Stiger 
that hail is formed in quiet spotB m the atmosphere where the 
atmospheric moisture could crystallise nut m large crystals in a 
manner analogous to the formation of large crystals of salt in 
liquid solution But this is a very foolish notion , there are no 
such quiet spots in the atmosphere, and hailstones are not crystals, 
but masses of ice, with only a feeble or partial crystalline struc¬ 
ture. Even the perfect crystals of the snowflakes are formed in 
the midst of rapidly-moving air, so that the whole theoretical 
ba.sis for hailstorm cannonading falls to the ground. . , After 
examining all that has been published during the post twoyearsi 
my conviction is that we have here to do with a popular delusion 
as remarkable as is the belief in the effect of the moon on the 
weather. The uneducated peasantry of Europe seem to be look¬ 
ing for something miraculous They would rather believe in 
cannonading as a means of protection and spend on it abundance 
of money, time and labour, than adopt the very simple expedient 
of mutual insurance against the losses that must inevitably 
occur.” 

No 169 of the Bulletin of the French Physical Societycontains 
a brief note^on some experiments by Mr L. Benoist on the trans¬ 
parency of bodies for Rontgen rays. The method adopted con¬ 
sists in plotting curves in which abscissx represent atomic 
weights and ordinates represent the corresponding trans¬ 
parencies. In this way it is possible to establish the existence 
of a functional relation between the atomic weight and the 
transparency, and, further, to discriminate between different kinds 
of rays which give different curves. 

Bulletin No. 98 of the U S Department of Agriculture con¬ 
sists of reports by Drs Atwater and Sherman and by Mr. R C 
Carpenter on food consumption and metabolism, and on the 
mechanical efficiency of bicyclists The expenmontj were made 
during a bik days' bicycle race, and consisted m analytical deter¬ 
minations of the heat equivalent of the food consumed on the 
one hand, and estimates of the work done as deduced from 
calculations of air resistance and wheel resistance on the other 
hand The expennienls show, among other resultSi the great 
amount of easily-digested food required by the competitors, the 
greatly increased mctaboliBm of nitrogen, the large amount of 
work done per day by the athletes in this competition, which 
averaged in one case more than ten million foot-pounds, or more 
than five times the average daily work of a man as estimated by 
Dr Thurston, and, lastly, the high efficiency of the human subject 
as a motor, for which the authors obtain estimates ranging as 
high as 45 and 60 per cent In regard to the accuracy of the 
determinations, a good deal of uncertainty must exist as to the 
amount of energy derived from combustion of body tissue by the 
bicych«t 5 , and also as to the actual resistance overcqi/ne, which 
latter could best be determined by dynamometer observations. 
The determinations of the efficiency of the human subject have 
an interesling bearing on the question as to whether organic life 
IS subject to the second law of thermodynamics or Maxwell’s 
“demons” actually exist in the animal kingdom. We should 
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also like to see dietary studies taken in periods of exceptional 
bi^'n activity, as, for cxaniple, on subjects sitting /br a com¬ 
petitive examination. 

An interesting and useful pamphlet has recently been issued 
by Mr. Hilger, containing full description and details of 
manipulation of the Michel son Echelon Grating. Many of the 
principal Universities of Europe-have been provided with this 
very powerful means of spectroscopic determination, and the 
expenencc gained has been sufficient to permit the designing of 
a standard type of instrument In this the thickness of each 
plate IB id mm., and the width of each step l mm The pro¬ 
gressive precision in the working of the plates has enabled Mr 
Hilger to avoid the considerable loss of light which was caused, 
in the original instruments, by the plates not being mechanically 
clamped together. They are now held in position by a screwed 
frame, which can be so adjusted that no distortion is per- 
ceptiblei while the increase in brilliancy of the spectra is very 
noticeable. 

Wireless telegraphy is in use upon ships engaged in the 
naval manoeuvres, and it enables a battleship to communicate 
with a cruiser fifty or sixty miles away with greater ease than the 
same ship could be communicated with at a distance of ten 
miles ih clear weather a year or two ago But the Times 
special correspondent with one of the fleets remarks that the 
method, although independent of the weather, is still subject to 
one very serious drawback. The communication is not, and 
cannot be, a private or exclusive one, except so far as the mes¬ 
sages are transmitted in cipher Even so, every ship within 
range which is fitted with the necessary apparatus can take in 
the message, and if an enemy’s ship is within range she can, by 
setting her own apparatus at work, break up the message and 
render it unintelligible It is perhaps more politic to take it 
in clandestinely and work out the cipher—a Ihing which it is 
seldom very difficult to do and never altogether impossible if 
sufficient cipher material be obtained and sufficient time be 
devoted to the task The moral is to employ as difficult a cipher 
as possible and to change it as soon as there is any reason to 
suspect the enemy has discovered it But, even so, wireless: 
telegraphy as at present practised is full of limitations and pit- 
falls which only experience can eliminate It will never be quite 
satisfactory for war purposes until the transmitting Instrument 
can be ao adjusted as to emit vibrations of different pitch at 
the will of the operator and the receiving instrument rendered 
sensitive only to vibrations of a given pitch at a given moment 
In that case, every ship in a fleet could have its own pilch and be 
sensitive only to messages addressed to itself m that particular 
pitch, while, unless an enemy within range happened to be 
attuned to'’the same pitch at the moment—a very unlikely con¬ 
tingency if the pitch were changeable at will—he would be 
powerless to intercept the message. 

The electrolytic dissociation theory of Arrhenius is severely 
criticised by Prof Kahlenberg in a paper in the Bulletin of the 
University of W’isconsm (No 47, February 1901), in which a 
great deal of experimental evidence m Contradiction to the 
theory is brought forward. Prof. Kahlenberg has measured 
the conductivity of a number of electrolytes at o” and 95“ and 
calculated the degree of dissociation from these measurements 
as well as from determinations of the lowering of the freezing 
point and rise of the boiling point. The two sets of results he 
has thus obtained are far from concordant, from which he con¬ 
cludes that the dissociation theory is incorrect and doomed to 
early extinction This theory, even though it has not met with 
universal acceptance, is not, we think, to be so easily over¬ 
thrown, especially until some more satisfactory and fruitful 
alternative hypothesis is put forward to take its place. It is 
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interesting to note that another American professor. Prof. H. C. 
Jones, of the Johns Hopkins University, is now contributing a 
series of valUable “Chapters in Electrochemistry" to the 
Electrical Review of New York, in which ihc subject is treated 
entirely from the point of view of the ionic theory, of which 
Prof. Jones is a vigorous adherent. 

Thr Times correspondent at Simla stales that since the 
Pasteur Institute at Kasauli wac opened a year ago, 321 patients 
have been treated, including 96 from the British Army and 50 
European civilians Not a single failure has occurred among 
the Eurnpeanii, but two natives died Both of the latter h.iJ 
been badly bitten and arrived too late to be saved The complete 
success of the In^ititute, which is under the charge of Major 
Semple, of the Army Medical Service, means a great saving lo 
the Government, as soldiers need no longer be sent to Pans for 
treatment. It is hoped ihal funds will be provided lo make 
possible the preparation of anti toxins for enteric, snakebite and 
tetanus 

It is a matter for regret when familiar names like Octopus 
have to disappear from the elective hst, yet, according to Mr. 
Hoyle [Manchester Memou xlv No 9), this must be replaced 
by Polypus on the ground of priority In the same communica¬ 
tion, the question is raised whether the name lIisUopsis is pre¬ 
occupied by Hiatiops —a point on which experts differ In 
No. 4 of the same serial, Mr Hoyle gives an instance of the 
danger of making genera and species on imperfect specimens 
Part of a cultleffsh taken from a sperm-whale's stomach was 
referred to a new genus on account of its Lieing apparently 
covered with regularly arranged ipiadrangular scales Specimens 
recently acquired suggest that the appearance in question was 
due to decomposition 

The secretary of the British South Africa Company has sent 
us a copy of the “ Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia, 
1898-1900," issued by ihe Comiiany One section is devoted 
to ** Notes on the Fauna and hlora of North eastern Rhodesia,^' 
by Mr. C P. Chesnaye h rom this we learn that the prospect 
of the survival m considerable numbers of the larger mammals 
and reptiles in the district to the west of Loangwa and in the 
swamps of Bangweolo and Mweru is very hopeful The elephant 
IS still met with in large herds, owing to its living for the greater 
part of the year in almost inaccessible swamps The formation 
of a game-reserve to the east of Lake Mweru will probably 
largely aid in the preservation of this and other species, as it is 
believed that the elephants now hunted by Swahili traders to the 
south of Tanganyika will gradually retire to the reserve 
Rhinoceroses are still fairly numerous, while hippopotamuses 
abound The rinderpest which swept over the country in 1S91 
decimated the buffalo, eland and hchi antelope, but the country 
IB gradually recovering from the scourge, and mufst districts are 
now very rich m game of all kinds, especially roan antelope 
eland, Lichtenstein’^ hartebeest, puku, lichi and zebra A few 
of the beautiful sable antelope still survive in the Mweru district, 
and around the north end of the lake the swamp-loving sitatunga 
antelope is plentiful. The rare sassabi harlcbeest is restricted to 
a small area west of Lake Bangweolo The dreaded tsetse-lly 
IS stated to be prevalent in the valley of the Loangwa from the 
Zambesi to the confines of the Nyaxa plateau, as well as in one 
other district, but to be absent from tlie greater portion of the 
Bangweolo country Whether the Jailer part of the sLAlement 
IS true requires confirmation, but most of the lerrilory seems free 
from “ fly " 

We have received from the New Mexico College of Agri¬ 
culture Bulletin No- 37, containing “ Notes on the Food of 
Birds," by Mr T. H A Cockerell This is chiefly of local 
interest 
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In the of the Italian Geographical SocieLy, Signor 

Ceiare CipollctU continues his papers on the Argentine Re¬ 
public, dealing with the regions of the Rio Negro and the Rio 
Colorado, Appended to a note on the Italian sphere of influ¬ 
ence in Africa is a map showing the boundaries of the colony of 
Eritrea, compiled from ofhcml sources. 

A TAPER by Herr S Puchleilncr in the Miltheilun^en of the 
Vienna Geographical Society, on the glacial period in the 
Southern Carpathians, gives an excellent summary of recent 
research in this region, and more especially of de Martonne’s 
valuable work on cirques. Dr, Kiir liassert publishes an 
account of his journey through Montenegro during the summer 
of 1900, in the same number. 


voi wj) from South America, presented by Mr. George Lance* 
field ; a Wild Swine (i'wj scrofa) from Persia, prevented by Mr. 
B T Ffinch ; a Cardinal (irosbeak {Cardinaits virpmanws), 
two Bluebirds (Sta/da wi/rtf/*!) from North America, presented 
by Colonel Ashburner, a Golden Eagle {Aquiia fhrysa^hs) 
from Scotland, presented by Mr J Monro Walker; two Stone 
Curlews sco!opax\ British, presented by Mr, A. E, 

Chaplin , an Orange cheeked Waxbill {Esirtlda mtlpodd\ from 
West Africa, presented by Mr W S. Primley; a Kinkajou 
{Csrco/epfes caudivp/vu/us) from South America, deposited; a 
Hoffmann’s Sloth {Chohpus hoffmanni) from Panama, pur¬ 
chased. 


Pefermann's Mtitkeilungen contains an article on the mag¬ 
netic work to be undertaken by the German South Polar Expe¬ 
dition, by Dr Bidlingmaier, the meteorologist and magnetician 
of the expedition It includes the Lfficial programme of 
observations on the term days, and of the international scheme 
of cooperation, whereby it is hoped to obtain synoptic charts 
showing the magnetic condiiion of the whole globe on these 
days. Dr- Hans Gazert, the diHtor of the Expedition, also 
contributes a paper on the bacteriological problems to be 
investigated. 

A NUMHitR of the Abhandlunqen of the Vienna Geographical 
Sbciety, just issued, contains a paper on the contrasts in climate 
on the east and west coast regions of continents in cxlra-tropical 
latitudes, by Dr Ludwig Coellen The author arranges the I 
results of observations, chiefly obtained from tables published 
by Buchan, Hann and Woeikof, in such a way as to clearly I 
bring out the salient points of difference ; but it may be doubted 
if the selection of individual staliuns on which his generalisa¬ 
tions are based is always satisfactory We note that the direct 
influence of ocean currents is properly relegated to a secondary 
place 

In a former paper on hansel guns, &c,, in the province of 
Umbria {BolL Soi Swmol /rii/,\ol ui. 1S97, pp 222-234), 
Dr Cancam attributes these phenomena to endogenous causes 
He continues the subject m the last number of the same journal 
(vol vii 1901, pp 23-47), describing similar noises which 
have Ijecii observed in the districts round Isernia and Cosenza 
and in Umbria and Latium, In the latter case he argues that 
the sounds were neither of artificial nor of atmospheric origin ; 
and, as slight tremors were noticed in some instances to accom¬ 
pany them, his views receive considerable support from the 
recent observations 

Memoirs and notes upon many aspects of polar exploration 
are included in the *' Anlarcuc Manual" prepared for the use 
of the members of the British Antarctic expedition Mr. George 
Murray, F.R.S , is the editor of the manual, and Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C B., contiibutes a preface m which he surveys 
the contents, and remarks that the volume ‘Gs presented to 
the expedition by the president and council of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society,” so that the Royal Society is not officially 
concerned with the work Among the subjects of papers m the 
volume are —ice nomenclature, astronomical data, tidal obser- 
vatioD'i, pendulum observations, terrestrial magnetism, climate, 
wave observations, the aurora, atmospheric electricity, chemical 
and physical notes, geology, volcanoes and volcanic action, ice 
observations, the collection of rocks and minerals, zoology, 
botany, sledge travelling, geography, and an Antarctic biblio 
graphy. The manual thus contains in a compact form practically 
all that IS known about South Polar regions, ami also records of 
experience in Arctic exploration. 

THEfadditions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Crab-eating Raccoon {Ptocyon cancri 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Encke’s Comet. — A telegram sent out from Harvard 
College Observatory announces that the first observation of this 
periodic comet was made by Prof. Wilson at Northfield, on 
Monday evening, August 5 

The determination of position was as follows — 

R.A = 6h 2m 283. Higoi) August sd gh, 25m. 3s 

Decl = + 31“ 42' 3o''J G M.T. 

Obser\ations 01 Mars —In the BulUhn di /a Soc 
Astrotiomif^uc de tranit (1901, pp 345 - 35 5)1 MM, Flammaijon 
and Antoniadi give an account of their new observations of the 
planet Mars made at the Juvisy Observatory during the period 
1900 October 23 and 1901 July 6 Two charts are given, one 
showing the northern hemisphere as a polar projection, the 
other giving the zone from +80° to -50’ on Mercator’s 
projection 

1 ables are given showing the vaiying dimensions of the North 
Polar snow cap, which at the summer solstice had a diameter of 
about twenty degrees The charts are described in detail, 
showing the differences from former observations. Attention is 
again drawn to the half-tone shading which apparently extends 
over the northern hemisphere from the i)ole to latitude 45“, 
limited towards the south by the region containing the canali 

At Juvisy, fifty canali have been seen, forty-six of which agree 
with the observations of Schiaparelli, and one from the list of 
Cerulli Only three cases of gemination have been noticed, the 
most prominent being Cerberus and Casius, which were visible 
without difficulty. The Styx was also suspected of duplicity, 
but the components were not sharply separated. 

Variations OF iue Magnetic Needle —M Souleyre 
commences a discussion of ihe possible causes of the variations 
of the magnetic needle, and in his first article outlines the pro¬ 
duction of currents and other disturbances in the solar corona 
by the ncUon of the planets, these reacting on the supposed 
electrical constitution of the corona and other solar surround¬ 
ings. The extension of the theory to explain the periodicity of 
Bunspots, terrestrial magnetic storms andaurorse is then presented, 
special attention being given to the effect of planetary disturb¬ 
ance {Btiii So( Ast de Francet 190I, pp 362-370), 

Variation oi* Eros —Supplementing his recent note, M. 
Andri^ furnishes a few further particulars concerning the form of 
light-curve and amplitude of the determined variation, in Comptes 
rtriifwr (cxHKiii pp 324-326) When observed on the same even¬ 
ing, the minima of two orders were not quite identical The form 
of the light-curve in the neighbourhood of the minima did not 
sensibly change during the observations, but a considerate 
degree of change has occurred about the points of maxima, A 
table IS included showing the amplitudes of the variation ob¬ 
served on nineteen evenings during February, March and April, 
1901, ranging from 2‘0 magnitudes to zero 

Orbits of Aigol Variables, RR Puptis and V Puppis 
—Dr A W Roberts has computed the characteristic features 
of the orbits of these two variables from obvervaiions ucured at 
his private observatory, Lovedale, South Africa, Of the two 
variables, V Puppis is specially interesting from the fact that it 
is a spectroscopic binary, so that more refined measurements 
in the line of sight may possibly enable the absolute masaes of 
the system to be determined. 

RR Puppu^ — 

R.A.= 7 h 43 "' 3 ia-\„ooo.oi 
Decl =-41" 7 6 jCSOooj. 
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This star has been under observation for nearly twelve months, 
and some 200 measures obtained The period adopted is 

6d. loh 19 6m , 

attd the bght-curve based on this value is ^ven, with an en¬ 
larged diagram of the part near minimum. The curve is almost 
identical in form with that of S Velorum. Other details are as 
follows 

Limits of variation are 9 i and lO'S magnitude 
Duration of increasing or decreasing phase = ah 15m 
Stationary period at minimum =8h 30m 

The system thus apparently consists of two bodies, one of which 
IS three times the diameter of the other The smaller star 
nearly twice as bright os the larger one, and the distance be¬ 
tween their circumferences is about two-thirds of the radius of 
the orbit The density of the system is probably not more than 
one-sixth that of the sun 

y Pujtpij, 


R A = 7h 55m 22 




This star differs from the preceding one in that it consisls of 
two bodies of about equal swe and brightness The mean 
period, as deduced from the light variation, is 

id. loh 5401 26 7s 

The light-curve of ihis star n strikingly similar to that of U 
Pegasi, showing double and unujuai minima^ and double and 
eqi%al maxima 

Prof Pickering, however, from spectroscopic determinations, 
deduces a period of 

3d 2h. 46m. 

From the peculiarity of there being no stationary period at 
either masimum, Dr Uolierts infers ihat the two component 
stars revolve around each other tn actual contaJ Under such 
conditions, both bodies would most probably undergo distortion 
The value derived for the density of V f'uppis Is o o*» that of 
the sun, the orbit being circular. 

\ 

POLISH ‘ 

'"I'HE lecture commenced with a description of a home-made 
^ spectroscope of considerable power The lens, a plano¬ 
convex of 6 incnes aperture and 22 feet focus, received the ra)s 
from the slit, and finally returned them to a pure spectrum formed 
in the neighbourhood The skeleton of the prism was of lead . 
the faces, inclined at 70°, were of thick plate-glass cemented 
with glue and treacle It was charged with bisulphide of carbon, 
of which the free surface (of small area) was raised above ilie 
operative mrt of the fluid The pnsm was traversed twice, 
and the ejractive thickness was 5^ inches, so that the resolving 1 

f lower corresponded to ri inches, or 2S cm., of CS^ The ' 
iquid was stirred by a perforated trpngular plate, nearly biting 1 
the prism, which could be actuated by means of a thread wnhin 
reach of the observer The reflector was a flat^ chemically 
Slivered in front 

So far as eye observations were concerned, the performance 
was satisfactory, falling byt little short of theoretical pcrfeciion 
The stirrer needed to be in almost conslant operation, the 
definitioQ usually beginning to fail within about twenty seconds 
after stopping the stirrer But although the stirrer was quite 
successful in maintaining uniformity of temperature as regards 
space^ i.e throughout the dispersing fluid, the temperature was 
usually somewhat rapidly variable with ////if, so that photo¬ 
graphs requiring more than a few seconds of exposure snowed 
infenonty In this respect a grating is more manageable 
The lens and the faces of the prism were ground and polished 
(in 1893) upon a machine kindly presented by Dr Common 
The flat auifaces were tested with a spheromeler, in which a 
movement of the central screw through i/rocxxx> inch could 
usually be detected by the touch The external surfaces of the 
prism faces were the only ones requiring accurate flatness In 
polishing, the operation was not carried as far as would be 
expected of a professional optician A few residual pittings, 
although they spoil the appearance of a surface, do not interfere 
with Its performance, at least for many purposes. 

In the process of grinding together two glass surfaces, the 

^ A ditcourse deliveced at the Royal Lnatiiuiion un Friday, March 29, by 
tha Rifhl Hon Lord Rayleigh, F R S 
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particles of emery, even the finest, appear to act by the 

glasses, I tf by breaking out small fragments In order to save 
Lime and loss of accuracy in the polishing, it is desirable to 
, carry the grinding process as far as possible, using towards the 
close only the finest emery The limit in this direction appears 
to depend upon the tendency of the glasses (6 inches diameter) 
I to seizct when they approach too closely, but with a bale care it 
is easy to attain such a fineness that a candle is seen reflected 
at an angle of incidence not exceeding 6o“, measured as usual 
from Ihe perpendicular 

The fineness neecssarj^, in order that a surface may reflect and 
refrict regularly without dilTusinn, viz in order that ic may 
appear pohshtd^ depends upon the wave-length of the light and 
I upon the angle of incidence At a grazing incidence all aur- 
, faces behave as if polished, and a surface which reflects red 
j light pretty well may fail signally when tested with blue light 
' at the same angle. If we consider incidences not Loo far re- 
' moved from the perpendicular, the theory of gratings teaches 
that a regularly corrugated surface behaves as if absolutely plane, 
provided that the wave-fcn^lh of the corrugations is‘less than 
the wave length of the light, and this without regard to the dtpfh 
of the corrugations Experimental illustraticns, drawn from the 



sister science of acou^'lics, were given. The source was a bird call 
from which issued \ibrauons havinjj a wave length of about 1 5 
cm , and the |>ercipient was a high-pre^sure sensitive lUine 
When the bird-call was turned away, the flame wa^ siloni, but 
It roared vigorously when the vibrations were reflected back 
upon It from n plate of glass A second plate, upon which 
small pebbles had been glued so as to constitute an idealU 
rough surface, acted nearly as well, and so did a piece of tiii 
plate suitably corrugated In all these cases the refleciion was 
regular^ the flame becoming quiet when the plates were turned 
out of adjustment through a very small angle In another 
method of experimenting the incidence was absolutely perpen¬ 
dicular, the flame being exposed 10 both the incident and the 
reflected waves It is known that under these circumstances 
the flame remains quiescent at the nodes and flares most vigor¬ 
ously at the hops As the refleci >r is drawn slowly hack, the 
flame passes alieriMtely through the nodes and loops, thus exe¬ 
cuting a cycle of changes as the reflector moi cs through hatj a 
wave Ipiigih The effects observed were just the same whether 
the reflector were smooth or covered with pebbles, or whether 
the corrugiied im plate were substUuteii All surfaces were 
smooth enough in relation to the wave-length of the vibration 
to give substantially a specular reflection 

bincly ground surfaces are still ton coarse for perpendicular 
specular refleciion of the longest visible waies of light Here 
ine material ma) be metal, or glass siKered chemically on the 
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face subsequently to the giindmc, But experimeni is not limited 
by the capabilities of the eye , and 11 seems certain that a finely 
ground surface would be smooth enough to reflect without 
sensible diffusion the longest waves, such as those found by 
Rubens to be nearly lOO times longer than the waves of red light 
An eKpenment may be tried with radiation from a Leslie cube 
containing hot water, or from a Welsbach mantle (without a 
chimney) In the lecture the latter was employed, and it fell 
Arst at an angle of about 45° upon a finely ground flat gUsa 
silvered in front By this preliminary reflection, the radiation 
was purified from waves other than those of considerable wave¬ 
length The second reflection (also at 45“) was alternately 
from polished and finely ground silvered surfaces of the same 
31M, so mounted as ro permit ihc accurate substitution of the one 
for the other The heating power of the radiation thus twice 
reflected was tested with a thermopile in the usual manner 
Repeated comparisons proved that the reflection from the ground 
surface was about o 76 of that from the polished surface, showing 
that the ground surface reflected the waves falling upon it with 
comparatively little diffusion A alight rotation of any of the 
surfaces from their proper positions at once cut off the effect 
It IS probable that Ine device of submitting radiation to prelim 
inary reflections from one or more merely ground surfaces 
fiugnt be found useful in experiments upon the longest waves. 


the emery is backed by a hard surface, t of elui, while 
during the polishing the powder (mostly rouge in these expen- 
ments) is imbedded in a comparatively yielding substance, such 
as pitch Under these conditions, which preclude mofe than 
a moderate pressure, it seems probable that no pits are foi'nied 
by the breaking out of fragments, but that the material h worn 
away (at first, of course, on the eminences) almost moleeularly. 

The progress of the operation is easily watched with a micro¬ 
scope, provided, say, with a ^ inch object-glass. The first few 
minutes suffice to effect a very visible change. Under the micro¬ 
scope it IS seen that little facets, parallel to the genera] plane of 
the surface, have been formed on all the more prominent 
eminences * The facets, although at this stage but a very 
small fraction of ihe whole area, are adequate to give a sensible 
speculai reflection, even at perpendicular incidence On one 
occasion five minutes’ polishing of a rather finely ground glass 
surface was enough to qualify it for (he formation of interfer 
ence bands, when brought into juxtaposilion with another 
polished surface, the light being either white or from a soda 
flame , so that in I his way an optical teat can be applied almost 
before the polishing has begun ^ 

As the polishing proceeds, the facets are seen under the 
microscope to increase both in number mid in size, until they 
occupy much the larger part of the area Somewhat later the 



In view of these phenomena we recognise that it is something 
of an accident that polishing pruci'^'ies, as distinct from grinding, 
are needed at all, .'ind we may be templed to infer that there is 
no essential diflerence between the operation^ This appears to 
have been the opinion of Ilerscliel,' whom we may regard as 
one of the first authorities on such a subject But although, 
perhaps, no sure conclusion can be demonstrated, the balance 
of evidence appears to point in the opposite direction It is 
true that the same powders may be employed in both cases In 
one cxpeiimeni a glass surface polished with the same emery 
as had been used effectively a little earlier in the grinding 
The difference is in the character of the backing In grinding, 

I " Enc Met Art Ligbl, p 477,18313 The inlensiiy ind rr^ulBrii] 
ofreAecLion at ihe ejtiernaT Aurface of 1 medium ir found 10 depend, nut 
merely on Ihe nnture of tho medium, but very eii«cntially on ihe degree of 
sinoothncsB and pnlmh of 111 nurface Hut il may ren'.oniiljly beusked how 
any regular reflectiai can like place on a furface polished by arc, when we 
recollect that procr<i(i of polnhinf is in faci, noihina more th^n grinding 
down large aiperiUeA into smaller ones by the uBc of hard griiiy puwders, 
which, wTiatever degrre of mechanical comminution we may give ihem, 
arc yet va«t misses, in comparison wiih ihe ultiinnie molecules of mailer, 
and their aciion can unly be considered a>i an irregular tearing up by the 
ruoiB of every projection that may occur in the surface So lhat, m Piet, a 
surface arilhcially puli-^hrd must near somewhat of ihe same kind uf relation 
to ihe Mil face of 3 lupiul or a crysral that n ploughed field does to the 
most dohcntcly polished mirror, the work uf humin hards 
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parts as yet untouched by the polisher appear as pits, or spots, 
upon a surface otherwise invisible Fig i represents a photo¬ 
graph of a surface at this stage Inken wiih the microscope The 
completion of the process consists in rubbing away Ihe whole 
surface down to the level of the deepest pits The last part of 
the operation, while it occupies a grrai cleal of time and emails 
further risk of losing ihe " truth '' of Ihe surface, adds very little 
10 ihe effective area or to the intensiLy of the light regularly 
reflected or refracted 

Perhaps the most important fact taught by the microscope is 
lhat the polish of individual parts of the surface does nor im¬ 
prove during the process. As soon ns they can be observed 
at all, the facets appear absolutely structureless Id its subse¬ 
quent action the polishing tool, bearing only upon the puts 
already polished, extends tne boundary of these ^rta, but does 
not enhance their quality. Of course, the mere fact that no 
structure can be perceiv^ does not of itself prove that puttings 
may not be taking place of a character too fine to be shown by 

f The interpretation in facililated by a thin coaling of aniline dye whidi 
atiBifhev ItBelr mainly to the hollows 

^ With oblique incidence, m in Talbot 1 aaperimenti (pee/'A/V Mag, 
xjfviti p 191, iBBg), Bchrumaiic bandt maybe obBeived from a surface 
abnoluiely unpolished, but this dispoBiilon would not be favou-ablc for 
leHiing purposes 
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A particular microflcope or by any poitible microscope But 
so much discontinuity, as compared with the (finding action, j 
has to be admitted in any case that one is inevitably led to the 
conclusion that in all probability the operation Is a molecular 
one, and that no coherent fra^ents containing a large number 
of molecules are broken out If this be so, there would be 
much less difference than Herschel thought between the surfaces 
of a polished solid and of a liquid. 

Several trials have been made to determine how much material 
ji actually removed during the polishing of glass. In one ex¬ 
periment a piece 6 inches in diameter, very nnely ground, was 
carefully weighed at intervals during the process. Losses nl | 
070, 032, ’045, '026, '032 gm were successively registered, 
amounting In all to '205 gm Taking the specific gravity of the 
glass as 3, this corresponds to a thickness of 3 6 x lo"* cm , or 
to about 6 wave-lengths of mean light, and it expresses the dis¬ 
tance between the original surface and the final plane 

But the polish of this glass, though sufficient for most practical | 
purposes, was by no means perfect Probably the 6 wave-lengths [ 
would have needed to be raised to 10 in order to satisfy a critical 
eye. It may be interesting to note for comparison that, in the 
grinding, one charge of emery, such as had remained suspended 
in water for seven or eight minutes, removed a thickness of glass 
corresponding to 2 wave-lengths , 

In other experiments the thickness removed in |X)lishing was 
determined optically. A very finely ground disc was mounted 
m the lathe and polished locally m rings Much care was 
needed to obtain ine desired effect of a ring showing a con- - 
tinuously increasing polish from the edges inwards. To this , 
end It was necessary to keep the polisher (a piece of wood 
covered with ream and rouge) m constant motion, otherwise a 1 
number of narrow grooves develo^jed themselves 
The best ring was about half an inch wide When brought 
into contact with a polished flat and examined at perpendicular ' 
incidence with light from a soda (lame, the depression at its 
deepest part gave a displacement of three bands, corresponding 
to a depth ot I On a casual inspection this central part { 
appeared well polished, but examination under the microscope | 
revealed a fair number of small pits Further working in¬ 
creased the maximum depth to 2iX, when but very few pits 
remained. In this case, then, polish was effected during a 
lowering of the mean surface through 2 or 3 wave-lengths, but 
the grinding had been exceptionally fine 

It may he well to emphasise that the observations here re¬ 
corded relate to a Aard substance In the polishing of a soft 
substance, such as copper, it is possible that matenal may be 
loosened from its original position without becoming detached 
In such a case pits may be actually 
filled in, by which the operation wouM 
be much quickened Nothing sug 
gestive of this effect has been observed 


but where a corroded and an uncorroded lurface overlap, n. 
strongly contrasted colour is developed The combination lends 
Itself to lantern projection, and the pattern upon the screen 
[shown] is very beautiful, if proper precautions are taken to 
eliminate the white light reflected from ihe fir*)! and fourth 
surfaces of the plates, 

In illustration of the action of hydrofiuonc acid, photographs ^ 



Fic, 4 


were shown of interference bands a^; formed by soda light be¬ 
tween glass surfaces, one optically flat and the other ordinary 
plate, upon which a drop of dilute acid had been allowed to 
stand (Fig 2) Truly plane surfaces would give bamls straight, 
parallel and equidistant 

Hydrofluoric acid has been employed with some success to 
correct ascertained errors m optical surfaces But while im- 



in experiments upon glass 
Another method of operating upon 
glass U by mcanB of hydrofluoric acid. 
Contrary to what is generally sup- 
pfjsed, this action is extremely regular, 
if proper precautions are taken The 
acid snould be weak, say one part of 
commercial acid to two hundred of 



water, and it should he kept in con¬ 
stant motion by a suitable rocking 
arrangement. The parts of the glass 
not intended to be eaten into are, 
rS usual, pretected with wax The 
effect upon a polished flat surface is 
observed by the formation of Newton’s 
rings with soda light. After perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour, the depres¬ 
sion corresponds to half a band, 1 £ 
amounts to and it appears to be 
uniform over the whole surface exposed 
Two pieces of plate glass, 3 inches 
square, and flat enough to come into fair contact all over, provemenls m actual optical performance have been effected, 
were painted with wax in parallel stripes and Bubmitted to j the general appearance of a surface so treated is unprepo^scss- 
the acid for such a lime, previously ascertained, as would | ing. The development of latent scratches has been described on 
ensure an action upon the exposed parts of JA After removal , a former occasion.’* 

of the wax, the two plates, crossed and pressed into contact so 1 A second obvious application of hyurofluoric acid has 
as to develop the colours, say of the second order, exhibited a hitherto been less successful ff a suitable stopping could be 

chess-board pattern. Where two uncorroded, or where two 1 plates wtre scniuiwd m the lBijdr.itor> wnU cyanine 

corroded, parts are in contact, the colours are nearly the same, J Rfoc Roy Inut , Match, 
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fuund by which the deeper pits could be protected from the 
action, corrosion by acid could be URed in Hubstitution fora large 
part of the usual process of polishing. 

In connection with experiments of ihis sort, Inal was made 
of the action of the acid upon finely ground glass, such, for 
example, as is used as a backing for stereoscopic transparencies, 
and very curious results were observed For this purpose the 
acid may conveniently be used much stronger, say one part of 
commercial acid to ten parts of water, and the action may be 
prolonged for hours or days The general appearance of the 
glass after treatment is smoother and more translucent, but it is 
only under the microscope that the remarkable changes which 
the surface has undergone become intelligible. Fig' 3 is from 
a photograph laken in the microscope, ihe focus being upon 
the originally ground surface itself. The whole area is seen to 
be divided into cells These cells increase as the action pro¬ 
gresses, the smaller ones being, as it were, eaten up by the 
bigger The division lines between the cells are ridges, raised 
alxive the general level, and when seen in good focus appear 
absolutely sharp The general surface within the cells shows no 
structure, being as invisible as if highly polished 

That each cell is, in fact, a concave lens, forming a separate 
image of the source of light, is shown by slightly screwing out 
ihe object-glass. Fig 4 was taken in this way from ihe same 
surface, the source of light being the flame of a paraflin lamp, 
in front of which was placed a cross cut from sheet-metal. 

The movement required to pass from the ridge to the image 
of the source, equal to the focal length (/) of the lens, may be 
utiliFcd to determine the depth (/) of a cell. In one expen 
ment the necessary movement wait 005 inch. The semi-aper- 
lure (y) of the “lens" was 0015 inch, whence by ihe formula 
we find /= 00045 "This represents the depth of 

the cell, and it amounts to about 8 wave-lengths of yellow 
light 

The action of the acid seems to be readily explained if we 
make the very natural supposition that it eats in everywhere, at 
a fixed rate, normally to the actual surface If the amount of 
the normal corrosion after a proposed time be known, the new 
surface can be constructed as the " envelope " of spheres having 
the radius m question and centres distributed over the old 
surface Ultimately, the new surface becomes identified with 
a series of spherical segments having their centres at the deeper 
pits of the original surface The construction is easily illus¬ 
trated in the case of two dimensions In the figure (Fig 5) A 
la BUpjiosed to be the original surface , Ji, < , 1 ), f surfaces 
formed by corrosion, being conslnicled by circles having Iheir 
centres on a In n the ridgia are still somewhat rounded, but 
they l>ecome sharp in i) and f. The general tendency is to 
sharpen elevations and to smooth off depressions 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY} 

'^HE word University has borne many significations , and, 
indeed, its functions are various, and tlie signification at¬ 
tached to the word has depended on the particular point of view , 
taken at the time An eminent (German, who vuiied me some ^ 
years ago, made the remark after seeing University College — | 
"Aber, liebcr Htrr College, University College 1st eine klcine ^ 
Universilat " So it is , for it fulfil'; most of ihe functions of 
the most successful Universities in the world And why is this? 
Because the traditions of University College have always t»een, 
that It IB not merely a place where known facts and theories 
should be administered in daily dose's to young men and young 
women, but that the duties of the professors, assistant-professors, 
teachers and advanced students is to increase knowledge That 
IS the chief function of a University—to increase knowledge 
But It IS not the only one. 

A University has always been regarded as a training school 
for the “learned professions,” 1 e for theology, lawand medicine 
The terms of uur charter have excluded the first of these branches 
of knowledge Founded as it was in the '20’s, when admission 
to Oxford or Cambridge involved either belief in the tenets of 
the Church of England or insincerity, it was not possible to 
provide courses in ineology which should be acceptable to Non¬ 
conformists, Jews and others who desired education On the 
whole, It appears to me belter that a subject about which so 
much difference of opinion exists should be taught in a sepa- 

1 Oraiion delivered at Univeriiiy College, London, on June b, by Prof 
W Rnminy, F R S 
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rale institution There are many branches of knowledge which 
can be adequately discussed without intruding into any sphere 
of religious controversy , and, indeed, it would be difficult, I 
imagine, to treat matnemabes or chemistry from a sectarun 
standpoint 1 at least have never tried, There are subiecti 
which may be placed on the border-line, for example, pliilo- 
sophy; but such subjects, and they are few in nuniMr, might 
well form part of the curriculum of the theological college, if 
thought desirable. It is a thousand pities that instead of 
founding Kmg’^ College a theological college had not been 
established in the immediate neighbourhood of University 
College , it would have strengthened us, and it would have 
tended, loo, to the advantage of the Church of England. How¬ 
ever, what IS done can’t be undone; and let us wish all 
prosperity to our sister College, and a long and a useful life. 
We are now friends, and have been friends for many years 
May that friendship long continue 1 

Dismissing the faculty of theology, therefore, as out of our 
power, as well as beyond our wishes, let us turn to the remain¬ 
ing two learned professions. University College, 1 believe, 
was the first place in England where a systematic legal 
education could be obtaineiT Our chairs of Roman law, 
constitutional law and jurisprudence were the first to be 
established in England, although such chairs had for long been 
known on the Continent, and in Scotland “Imitation is 
the sincerest flattery," and m the fulness of time the Inns of 
Court started a school of their own. Our classes, which used to 
be crowded, dwindled, and our law-school is certainly not our 
strongest feature. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
English leg.xl education to pronounce an opinion as to whether 
methods of training as they at present exist in England are the 
most effective , I have heard rumours that they are not That 
must bo left to specialists to decide But arguing from the ex¬ 
perience of another faculty, m which the apprenticeship system 
once existed, and which has changed that system with a view to 
reform, and judging, too, from the experience abroa.d and in 
Scotland, I venture to think that some improvement m legal 
education is )>ossible If that opinion is correct, it is surely 
not too much to hope that the claims of University College may 
be considered as having made the first attempt to systematise 
legal education in England 

The faculty of medicine has existed in a flourishing state 
since the inception of University College Not lon^ after 
the College was built, the Hospital buildings, of which we 
have the last unsightly remains still before our eyes, were 
erected One of my predecessors on a similar occasion to 
this has given )ou an entrancing account of the early history 
of this side of the College, and has discoursed on the eminent 
men w'ho filled the chairs in the medical faculty Here 
young men whose intention it is to enter the medical profession 
are trained , they now receive five years’ instruction in the 
vanous branches of knowledge bearing on their important 
calling. I would point out that this function of a University 
IS professedly a technical one—the training of medical men 
True, many researches have been made by the eminent men 
who have held chairs in this faculty , but that is not the 
primary duty of such men, their duty ib to tram others to 
exercise a profession If they advance their subject in doing so, 
j,o much the belter; it increases the fame of the school, it im¬ 
parls enthusiasm to their students, and in many cases their 
discoveries have been of unspeakable benefit to the human race. 
In a certain sense, every medical man is an investigator ; the 
first essential is that he shall be able to make a correct diagnosis , 
the next, that he shall prescribe correct treatment But novelty 
IS not esseniial . few men evolve new surgical operations or 
introduce new remedies, and though we have in Lne past had 
not a few such, they are not essential for a successful medical 
school, the object of which is to train good practical working 
physicians and surgeons The teaching staff of the medical 
laculiy must of necessity be almost all engaged in practice, and, 
indeed, it would be unfortunate for their students if they were 
merely theoretical teachers. Let me again recapitulate my 
point; the medical faculty is essentially a technical faculty , 
the hospital is its workshop, 

In England, of recent years, schools of engineering have been 
attached to the Universities. Abroad and in America they are 
separate establishments, and are sometimes attached to large 
engineering shops, where the pupils pursue their theoretical and 

f iractical studies together, taking the former in the morning, the 
alter in the afternoon. Here again the subject is a profe^onal 
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one. The object of the student h to become e practical 
engineer, and all his work is necessarily directed to that end 
Like other workers in different fields, his aim Js the acquisition and 
utilisation of “ power,” but in his case it is his object to direct I 
mechanical and electrical power so as to add to the convenience I 
of the public. A machine is an instrument for converting heat 
or elecirical energy into what is termed “ kinetic energy,” and it 
is With the laws and modes of this conversion that he has to 
deal Such abstract sciences as chemistry, physics and geology, 
therefore, are studied as means to an end, not for iheir own 
Bakes. They afford him a glimpse of the principles on which 
hi5 engineering practice is I^LSed and mathematics is essential 
in order that he may be able to apply physical principles to the 
practical problems of his profession 

We see, then, that a University, as it at present exists, 
provides, or may provide, technical instruction for theologians, 
inr lawyers, for medical men and for engineers It is, in fact, 
an advanced technical school for these subjects, 

But it IB more, and 1 believe that its chief function lies in 
the kind of work which 1 shall attempt now to describe. The 
German Universities possess what they term a “philosophical 
faculty ” ; and this phrase is to be accepted in the derivational 
meaning of the word—a faculty which befriends wisdom or 
learning The watchword of the members of this faculty is 
research, the searching out the secrets of nature, to use a 
current phrase, or the attempt to create new knowledge, The 
whole machinery of the philosophical faculty is devised to 
achieve this end , the selection of the teachers, the equipment of 
the laboratories and libraries, the awarding of the degrees 

What are the advantages of research? Much is heard nowa¬ 
days regarding the necessity of State-provision for its encourage¬ 
ment, and the Government places at the disposal of the Royal 
Society a sum of no less than 4000/ a year, which is distri¬ 
buted in the form of grants lo applicants who are deemed 
suitable by committees appointed to consider their claims to 
assistance 

There are two views regarding the advantage of research 
which have been held The first of these may be termed the 
uCilttartan view. You all know the tale of the man of science 
who was asked the use of research and who parried with the 
question—What is the use of a baby? Well, I imagine that 
one school of political economists would oppose the practice of 
child-murder on the ground that potentially valuable property 
was being destroyed. These persons would probably not be 
those who stood to the bab^ in a parental relation Nor are 
the most successful investigators those who pursue their in- 
qumes with the hope of profit, but for the love of them It 
15, however, a good thing, 1 believe, that the profanum vul^s 
should hold ihe view that research n remunerative to the public 
—as some forms of it undoubtedly are. 

The second view may be termed the philosophical one It 
is one held by lovers of wisdom in all US various forms It 
explains itself, for the human race is differentiated from the 
lower animals by the desire which it has to know “ why.” 
You may have noticed, as I have, that one of the first words 
uttered by that profound philosopher, a small child, is " why ” 
Indeed, it becomes wearisome by its iteration. We arc the 
superiors of the brutes in that we can hand down our know¬ 
ledge It may be that some animals also seek for knowledge , 
but at best it is of use to themselves alone ; they cannot trans¬ 
mit it to their posterity, except, possibly, by the way of hereditary 
faculties We, on the contrary, can write and read , and this 
places us, if we like, in the possession of the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages. 

Now the most iinportanC function, 1 hold, of a University is 
to attempt to answer ihat question, “why?” The ancients 
med to do BO ; but they had not learned that its answer must 
be preceded by the answer to the question, “how?” and that 
in most cases—indeed m all—we must learn to be contented 
with the answer to “how?” The better we can tell how 
things are, (he more nearly shall we be able to say why 
th» are. 

Such a question is applicable to all kinds of subjects ; to what 
our forerunners on this earth did ; how they lived; if we go 
even further hack, what preceded them on the earth The 
history of these inquiries is the functioa of geology, paleon¬ 
tology and palseontological botany; it is continued through 
archeology, Egyptian and Assyrian, Greek and Roman; it 
evolves into history, and lights are thrown on it by languages 
and philology; it dovetails with literature and economics. In 
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all these, research is possible; and a Univer-ity should be 
equipped for the successful prosecuiion of inquiries m all such 
branches 

Anolher class of inquiries relates to what we think and how 
we reason , and here we have philosophy and logic A (Jifferent 
branch of the same inquiry leads us to mathematics, which 
deals with spatial and numerical concepts of the human luind, 
geometry and algebra By an easy transition we have the 
natural sciences ; those less closely connected with ourselves as 
persons, but intimately related to our surroundings Zoolugy 
and botany, anatomy, physiology and pathology deal with living 
organisms as structural machines, and they are based on physics 
and chemistry, which arc themselves dependent on mathe 

matiC5 

Such inquiries arc worth making for their own sikes. They 
interest a large part of the human race, and not to feel inter¬ 
ested in them i** to lack intelligence The man who is content 
to live from day to day, gUd if each day will but produce him 
food lo eat and a roof to sleep under, is but little removed from 
an uncivilised being For the test of civilisation is prevt^-ion , 
care to look forward ; to provide for to-morrow , the to-morrow 
of the race, as well aa the to morrow of the individual , and he 
who looks furthest ahe.ad is best able to cope with nature, and 
to conquer her 

The investigation of the unknown is lo gather experience 
from those who have lived before us, and to secure knowledge 
for ourselves and for those who will succeed u^ I see, however, 
that I am insensibly taking a utilitarian view , I by no means 
wish to exclude it, but the chief purpose of research mast be 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the second its utilisation. 

I will try lo explain why this is so, and here you must forgive 
me if 1 cite well-known and oft quoted instances 

If attempts were made lo discover only useful knowledge 
(and by useful I accept the vulgar definition of profitable, t e 
knowledge which can be directly transmitted into its money 
er^uivalent) these attempts would, in many, if nut in most, cases 
fail of their object. I cSo not say that once a principle has been 
proved and a practical application is to be made of it that the 
working out of the details is not necessary. But that is best 
done by the practical man, be he the parson, the doctor, the 
engineer, the technical electrician or the chemist, anil best of 
all on a fairly large scale If, however, the praclic.al end is 
always kept in view, the chances are that there will be no 
advance in principles. Indeed, what we investigators wish to 
be able to do, and what in many cases we can do, although 
perhaps very imperfectly, is lo prophesy, to foretell what a given 
combination of circumstances will, produce The desire is 
founded on a belief m the uniformity of nature; on 
the conviction that what has been wiU again be, should 
the original conditions be reproduced By studying the 
consequences of varying the conditions our knowledge is 
extended ; indeed, it is sometimes possible to go so far as Lo 
predict what will happen under condition^, all of which have 
never before been seen to be present together. 

When Faraday discovered the fact that when a magnet is 
made to approach a cod of wire an electric current is induced 
m that wire, he made a discovery which at the time was ol 
only scientific interest That discovery has resulted m electric 
light, electric traction and the utilisation of elecLricity as a 
motive power, the development of a means of transmitting 
energy, of which we have by no means seen the end , nay, we 
are even now only at its inception, so great must the adv.^iiice m 
its utilisation ultimately become. 

When Hofmann set Perkin as a young student to investigate 
the products of oxidation of the base aniline, produced by him 
from coal-tar, it would have l»een impossible to have predicted 
that one manufactory alone would possess nearly 4Q0 large 
buddings and employ 5000 workmen, living m its own town of 
25,000 inhabitants, all of which is devoted to the manufacture of 
colours from aniline and other coal Ur products In this work 
alone at least 350 chemists are employed, most of whom have 
had a University training 

Schonbein, a Swiss schoolmaster interested m chemistry, was 
struck by the action of nitric acid oh paper and cotton He 
would have been astounded if he had been told that hu expen- 
ments would have resulted in the employment of his nitro- 
cclluloses m colossal quantity for blasting, and for ordnance of 
all kinds, from the 90 ton gun to the fowling-piece. 

But discoveries such as these, which lead directly to practical 
results, are yet far inferior in importance to others in which a 
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generil principle is involved Joule and Robert Mayer, who 
proved Ihd equivalence of heat and work, have had far more 
influence on succeeding ages than even the discoverers above 
meniionecl, for they have imbued a muUiiude of minds with a 
correct understanding of the nature of energy and the possi¬ 
bility of converting it economically into that mrm in which it 
most directly useful for the purpose in vle^v They have laid 
the basis nf reasoning for maihttus , and it is on machmci, 
instrumenli for converting unavailable inlo available energy, 
that the prosperay of the human race depends 
You will see from these instances that it ls in reality “ philo¬ 
sophy ” or a love of wisdom which, after all, is most to be 
sought after Like virtue, 11 is Us own reward ; and ks we all 
hope is the case with virtue loo, it brings other rewards in its 
Cram, not, be it remarked, always to ihe philosopher, but to 
the race Vbrtue, pursued with the direct object of gain, is a 
poor thing; indeed, it can hardly be termed virtue if it is 
dimmed by a motive So philosophy, if followed after for profit, 
loses Its meaning 

But I have omitted to mention another motive which makes 
for research; it is a love of pleasure 1 can conceive no 
leasure greater than that of the poet—the maker—who wreathes 
eautiful thoughts with beautiful words , but next to this I 
would place the pleasure of discovery, in whatever sphere it be 
made It is a pleasure, not merely to the discoverer, but to all 
who can follow the tram of his reasoning. And after all, the 
pleasure of the human race, or of the thinking portion of ii, 
counts for a good deal in this life of ours 

To* return Attempts at research, guided by purely utili¬ 
tarian motives, generally fail in their object, or at least are 
not likely to he so productive as research without ulterior 
motive I am strengthened in this conclusion by the verdict 
of an eminent (Icrman who has himself pul the principle into 
practice , who after following out a purely theoretical line of 
experiment, which at first appeared remote from profit, has 
been rewarded by its remunerative utilisation He remarked, 
incidentally, that the professors in polytechnika—(wbal we 
should term technical colleges, intended to prejmre young men 
for the profession of engineering and technical chemistry)— 
were leas known for their influence on industry than Uni¬ 
versity professors The aim is different in the two cases , the j 
polytechnika tram men fur a profession, the philosophical faculty 
of Clerman Universities aims at imparling a love of knowledge , I 
and, as a matter of fact, the latter pay in their influence on the 
prosperity of the nation better than the former And this brings 
me to the fundamental theme of my oration It is this — 
That the best preparation for success in any calling is the training 
of the student in methods of research This should be the goal 
to be clearly kept in view by all teachers in the philosophical 
faculties of Universities They should teach with inis object ^ 
to awaken in their students a love of their subject and a con¬ 
sciousness that if he persevere, he, too, will be able to extend its 
hounds. 

0/ course, it is necessary for the student to learn, so far as is 
possible, what has already been done. I would not urge that a 
young man should not master, or at all events learn, a great deal 
of what has been already discovered before he attempts to soar 
on his own wings. But there is all the difference in the world 
between the point of view of the studoiic who reads in order to 
qualify for an examination, or to gain a prize or a scholarship, 
and the student who reads because he knows that thus he will 
acquire knowledge which may be used as a basis of new know¬ 
ledge It IS that spirit in which our Universities in England 
are so lamentably deficient; it is lhal spirit which has contri¬ 
buted to the success of the Teutonic nations, and which is be¬ 
ginning to influence the United States For this condition of 
things our examinational system is largely to blame , originally 
started to cure the abuses of our Civil Service, it has eaten into 
the vitals of our educational system like a canker, and it is 
fostered by the further abuse of awarding scholarships as the 
results of examinations. The paupensauon of the richer classes 
is a crying evil , it must some day be cured. Let scholarships 
be awarded to those who need them, not to those whose fathers 
can well afford to pay for the education of their children ** Pot¬ 
hunting ” and philosophy have absolutely nothing in common 
It follows that the teachers in the philosophical faculty should 
be selected only from those who are themselves contributing to the 
ailvancement of knowledge , for if they have not the spirit of 
research m them, how shall they instil it into others f It is our 
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carelessness in this respect (1 do not speak of University Col¬ 
lege, which has always been guided by these principles, but of 
our country as a whole) which has made us so backward os com¬ 
pared with some other nations. It Is this which has made thjs 
vast majority of our statesmen so careless, because so ignorant^ 
of the whole frame of mind of the philosopher, and which 
has made it possible for a man high in the political eatima- 
iion of his countrymen to address on a recent occasion 
the remarks which he did to graduate^ of our University, 
It is true that one of the functions of a University is tp 
"train men and women fit for the manifold require¬ 
ments of ihe Empire ; ” that we should all heartily acknowr 
ledge ; but no man who ha.<i any claim to University culture 
can possibly be contented if the University does not 
annually produce much work of research. It is its chief 
excuse for existence , a Universiiy which does not increase 
knowledge is no University ; it may be a technical school, it 
may be an examining board, it may be a coaching establish¬ 
ment, but It has no claim to the name University. The best 
way of fitting young men for the mamfcild requirements of the 
Empire is to give them the power of advancing knowledge. 

It may be said that many persons are incapable of exhibit- 
ing originality. I doubt it. There are majiy degrees of 
originality, as there are many degrees in rhyming, from the 
writer of doggerel to the poet, or many degrees of musical ear, 
from the man who knows two tunes, the tune of "God Save 
the King ” and the tune, to the accomplished musician. 

But in almost all cases, if caught young the human being can 
be trained, more or less, and, as a matter of fact, natural 
selection plays its part Those young men and women who 
have no natural aptitude for such work—and they are usually 
known by the lack of interest which they take in it— 
do nor come to the University. My experience is that the 
majority, or at least a fair percentage of thai^e who do come, 
possess germs of the faculty of originating, germs capable of 
development, in many instances, to a very high degree It is 
vuch persons who are of most value to the country , 11 is rrom 
them that advance in literature and in science is to be ex¬ 
pected, and many of them will contribute to the commercial 
prosperity of ihe country We hear much nowadays of 
technical education , huge sums of money are being annually 
expended on the scrappy scientific education in evening classes 
of men who have passed a hard day in manual labour, men 
who lack [he previous training necessary to enable them 
to profit by such instruction It may be that it is desirable 
to provide such intellectual relaxation ; I even grant that 
such means may gradually raise the intellectual level of the 
country, but the investment of money in promoting such schemes 
is not the one likely to bear the moat immediate and 
remunerative fruit. The Universities should be the technical 
schools , for the man who has learned to investigate can bring 
his talents to bear on any subject brought under his notice, and 
It is on the advance, and not the mere dissemination, of know¬ 
ledge that the prosperity of a country depends. To learn to 
investigate requires a long and hard apprenticeship ; the power 
cannot be acquired by an odd hour spent now and again , it is 
as diflicuU to become a successful investigator as a successful 
barrister or doctor, and it requires at least as hard application 
and os long a period of study. 

I do not believe that it is possible for young men or 
women to devote sufficient time during the evening to such 
work, Those who devote their evening hours to study and 
invesl^ation do not bnn^ fresh brains to bear on the sub¬ 
ject , rhey are already fatigued by a Jong day’s work; and, 
moreover, it is the custom in most of the coUeges which have 
evening classes to insist upon their teachers doing a certain 
share of day work; they, Loo, ore not in a fit state to direct 
the work of their pupils or to make suggestions as to the best 
method of carrying it out. Moreover, the official evening class 
IS from 7 to 10 o’clock, and for mvesLigaiioniD science a spell of 
three hours at a time is barely sufficient to carry out auccessfully 
the end in view ; indeed, an eight hours’ day might profitably be 
lengthened into a twelve hours’ day, as it not infrequently is. 

It IS heartrending m the middle of some important experiment 
to be obliged to close and postpone it till a future occasion, when 
much of the work must necessarily be done over again. 

These are some of the reasons why I doubt whether University 
education, in the philosophical faculty at [least, can be success¬ 
fully given by means of evening classes. 
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Although my work has lain almost entirely In the domain 
of science, 1 should be the lut man not to do my best to 
encourage research in the sphere of what la generally called 
“arta” In Germany of recent years a kind of institution 
has sprung up which is termed a Seminar The word may 
be translated a '*literary laboratory” I will endeavour to 
give a short sketch on the way In which these literary 
laboratories are conducted. After the student has attended a 
course of lectures on the subjects to which he intends to 
devote himself and is ripe for research, he enters a Seminar, 
in which he is provided with a library, paper, pens and ink 
and a aul^ect. The method of using the library is pointed 
out to him, and he is told Co read books which bear on the 
particular subject in question , he is made to collate the 
information which he gams by reading, and to elaborate the 
subject which is given him Naturally his first efforts must 
be crude, but “ c^est It /rtmur pas qui coated It probably costs 
him blame at the hands of his instructor , after a few un¬ 
successful efforts, however, if he has any talent for the 
particular investigation to which he has devoted himself, his 
efforts improve and at last he produces something respectable 
enough to merit publication Thus he is exposed to the 
criticism of those best competent to judge, and he is launched 
in what may be a career in historical, literary or economic 
research. 

Such a Seminar is earned on m philological and linguistic 
studies, 111 problems of economy involving statistics, m problems 
of law involving judicial decision, and of history in which the 
relations between the development of the various phases m the 
progress of nations is traced The system is borrowed from 
the well-known plan of instruction in a physical or chemical 
laboratory. Experiments are made in literary style These 
experiments are subjected to the criticism of the teacher, and 
thus the investigator is trained But it may be objected that the 
youths who frequent our Universities have not a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of facts connected with such subjects to be capable of al 
once entering on a training of this kind. That maybe so ; if it is 
the case, our schools must look to it that they provide sufficient 
training. Even under present circumstances, however, I do 
not think I am mistaken in supposing that a young man or 
woman who cnlcrs a University at the age of eighteen years 
with the intention of spending three years in literary or 
historical studies will not at the end of the second year be more 
benefited by a course at the Seminar, even though it should 
result in no permanent addition to literature or history, than 
if he Mere 10 spend his time in mere assimilation It is 

not the act of gaming knowledge which profits, it is the 
power of using it, and while in order to use knowledge it 
IS necessary to gam it, yet a training in the method of using 
knowledge is much more important and profitable than a 
training in the method of gaining it 1 do not know whether 
there exists in this country a single example of the continental 
beminar; there was some talk of founding such a literary 
laboiatory in University College, but. as usual, the attempt 
was frustrated by a lack of funds , the attempt wfiuld also 
have been frustrated by the requirements of the present 
system of examination In the University of London ; but there 
13 , fortunately, good hope of changing that system and of 
developing the minds of students on those lines which have 
proved so fruitful where they have been systematically 
followed 

Many, I suppose, who arc at present listening to me would 
be disappointed were I not to refer to the functions of a 
Universitu with reference to examinations A long course of 
training, lasting now for the best part of seventy years, has 
convinced the population of London that the chief function of 
a University is to examine Believe me, the examination should 
play only a secondary part in the work of a University It is 
necessary to test the acquirements of the students whom the 
teachers have under their charge, but the examination should 
play an entirely subordinate part. To aim at success in 
examinations u, unfortunately, too often the goal which the 
young student aims at, but it is one which all philosophical 
teachers deprecate, To infuse into his pupils a love of the 
subject which both are at the same time teaching and learn¬ 
ing is the chief object of an enthusiastic teacher; there 
should be an atmosphere of the subject surrounding them—an 
umbra—perhaps^I should call ic an sura, for it should exert 
DO depressing influence upon them. The object of both classes 
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of students (for I count the teacher a student) should be to do 
their best to increase knowledge of the subject on which 
they are engaged. That this is possible many teachers can 
testify to by experience ; and it is the chief lesson learned 
by a sojourn in a German laboratory Where each student is 
himself engaged in research, interest is taken by the <;tudents in 
each others' work; numerous discussions arc raised regarding 
each questionable point; and the combined intelligence of the 
whole laboratory is focussed on the elucidation uf some difficult 
problem. There is nothing more painful to witness than a dull 
and decorous laboratory, where each student keeps to his own 
bench, does not communicate with his fellow-students, does not 
take an interest in their work and expects them to manifest no 
interest in his It is only by friction that heat can be produced, 
and heat, by increasing the frequency uf vibration, results, as wc 
know, in light 

The student should look forward to his examinatiun, 
.not as a solemn ordeal which he is compelled to go through 
with the prospect of a degree should he be successful, but as 
a means of showing his teacher and hia fellows how much 
he has nrofited by ihe work which he has done, those who 
pursue Knowledge in ihis spirit and those, be it remarked, 
who examine in this spirit will look forward 10 examination 
with no apprehension , not, perhaps, with joy, for after all it 15 
a bore to be examined anil perhaps a still greater bore tu 
examine, but it 15 a necessaiy step for the student in gaining 
self-assurance and the conviclion of having profiled by his 
exertions, and for the Ltacher a means of ensuring that 
hiB instruction has not been profitless tu his siiident In 
this connection I cannot refrain from remarking that that 
genius for compeliLion which has overridden our nation of 
England appears to me to be misplaced Far too much is 
thought of the top man , very likely the second or even ih»* 
tenth, or it may be the fiftieth, has a firmer grasp of his 
subject and m the long run would display more talent Let 
us lake comfort, however, m the thought that the day of 
examinations, for the sake of exaimnaiions, is approaching an 
end 

It may surprise many to learn that the suggestion that in 
England teachers do not usually examine iheir own pupils 
for degrees is, abroad, received in a spirit of surprise not 
I unmixed with incredulity Americans and Germans to whom 
I have mentioned this slate of matters cannot realise that the 
teacher is not considered fit to he trusted to examine his own 
pupils, and, singular to stale, they maintain ilut no one else 
can possibly do so with any attempt at fairness , it appears lu 
them, as it appears to me, an altogether untenable position to 
hold that a man selected to fill an important professorship, 
after many years’ trial in a junior position, should be suspected 
of such (shall I say^ ambiguous ideas regarding common 
honesty that he will always arbitrate unfairly in favour of his 
own pupils Such a supposition is an insult to the professor, 
and the exclusion of the teacher elevates examination to the 
position of a fetish , it is that, together with the spirit of 
emulation and comj^etiLion, which has done so much to rum 
our English education The idea of comptlitive exumination 
IS so ingrained in the minds of Englishmen that it is difficult 
for them to realise that the object of a University is, not 
pniiianly to examine Us pupils, but to teach them to tcacli 
themselves ; and also they have still lo acquue the conviction 
that students should be found, not merely among the aiitmnt of 
the University, but .xlso among all members ol ihe staff The 
spirit which should prevail with us should be the sj^iriL i f 
gaining knowledge—^gaining knowledge, not for the satisfacUon 
of one's own sense of acquisitiveness, but in order lo fte able lo 
increase the sum total of what is known. All should work 
together, senior and junior staff, graduates and undergraduates, 
in order to dimmish man’s ignorance 

To sum up As it cmsIs at present, a University is a 
technical school for theology, law, medicine and engineering 
It ought to lie also a place for the advancement of know- 
ledge, for the (raining of philosophers, of those who love 
wisdom for its own sake; and while ojs a technical school 
It exercises a useful function in preparing many men and women 
for their calling in life, its philosophical faculty should impart 
to chose who enter its halls that laciiUy of increasing knowl^ge 
which cannot fail to be profitable, not only to the intellect of the 
nation, but also to its industrial prosperity I regard this as the 
chief function of a University 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The doclorales confrrred by AmeriCiin UnnersUiea during 
Ihe aciidemic year lately concluded, and llie subjects of the 
theses presented, are summarised m Siieticf^ of August 2 The 
degree of duclor of philosophy was conferred on 253 candidates 
—a number which is probably greater than that of any previous 
year. Of iheKe degrees 122 were given for subjects belonging 
10 the humanities, and iji for science subjects Haivard and 
Vale have this year gi\en as many degrees in the sciences as in 
the humanities, whereas in previous years the humanities have 
predominated, ns the sciences have at Tolms Fiopkins and 
Cornell There was a rclali\e eacess in Ine number of degrees 
in chemistry at Johns Hopkins , in physics at Cornell nnd Johns 
Hopkins ; in mathematics at Vale ; in roology at Chicago ; in 
psychology at Clark, \ ale and Harvard, and in geology at Johns 
Hopkins aiirf Harvifd Taking all the Universities together, 
the SIX subjects m which the most doctorates were conferred 
are —chemistry. 28; physics, 2y , malhcniatics, 18, zoology, 
15 f p‘’)Chology, 13 , geology, 10 The remaining 24 degrees 
were divided among twelve sciences 

5i Kc lAi courses of evening lectures fur teachers and advanced 
students have l>een arranged by the London Technical Kduca- 
tion Board at University College, King’s College and Bedford 
College The courses of instruction will afford an opportunity 
to students who can study only in the evenings to obtain in¬ 
struction in well equipped laboratories, and will make available 
to evening students the same advantages as are enjoyed by 
University day students, but they are only intended for those 
who are practically engaged during the day in some trade, 
business or occupation. At University College, I'rof J A 
Fleming, F R S , will give a course of Icn kcLurcs, followed by 
laboratory demonstrations, on advanced elect iical measurementB. 
Prof Carus Wilson will give a course of lectures on the electric 
motor, with special reference to its employment in electric tram- 
car traction In connection with these two courses, a special 
course of about twenty leutures on alternating currents will be 
given at King’s College by Prof E Wilson, followed by a class 
fur practical work Prof H S Capper will give about twenty 
lectures upon steam and gas engines, accompanied by laboratory 
work, anu I'rof J D Cormack will lecture upon properties and 
testing of materials of construction A course of civil engineer 
ing will also be given by Prof Robinson A couisc of twelve 
lectures on the recent developments of chemical theory will be 
given, under the direction of I’rof Ramsay, at Universally 
College, and a course of eight lectures dealing with the methods 
of spectroscopy, especially in connection with the photography 
of the spectrum, will be given by Mr E C C Baly Saturday 
morning courses have been arranged for teachers, they include 
lectures on the teaching of maihemaiics, by Prof Hudson, 
F R S , physics, by Prof W Grills Adams, h U S , and Mr 
S A F White ; practical physiology, by Prof Halliburton, 
F R S ; and a course on the teaching of elementary chemistry, 
by Mr H Crompton, at Bedford College 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, August 5 —M P'ouque in the 
chair —On Poisson’s theorem and on a recent theorem of M 
Buhl, by M Paul Appell The theorem of Buhl is a particular 
case of Poisson’s theorem —The law of pressures in cannon, by 
M. Vallier —New method of preparing aniline and its analogues, 
by MM Paul Sabatier and J H Scndcrcns A mixture of 
hydrogen and nitrobenzene vapour is passed over reduced copper 
kept at a temperature of from 30o“-40o'’ C , the yield of aniline 
being nearly theoretical If nickel is employed instead of the 
copper, the reaction goes farther even at 200"*, benzene and 
ammonia being produced —f)n the luminous variation of the 
planet Eros , curves of light; amplitude of ihe variation, by 
M Ch. Andre —On the infinitely small deformation of a 
spherical elastic envelope, by MM Eugene and Francois 
Cosserat —On a relation which probably exists between the 
characteristic an^le of deformation of metals and the Newtonian 
coefficient of restitution, by M G. Gravaris The characteristic 
angle ot deformation (ir), and the Newtonian constant of restitu¬ 
tion (g), appear to be related according to the ec^uation ire = 2a. 
—Critical study of the general theory of mechanisms, by M G. 
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KcERigs —On disruptive discharge in electrolytes, by M, K. R. 
Johnson.—Remarks on a communication of MM. A Broca and 
Turchini —The electric capacity of the human body, bv M G. 
de Metz. It follows from the experiments described that it is 
illusory to compare the electric capacity of the human body 
wiih that of an ellipsoidal conductor The same person may 
possess several capacities according to the conditions under 
which he is placed. The average figure found is about O 00011 
microfarad,—The difference of potential and the deadening of 
the electric spark with oscillatory character, by M F Benulard. 
—On the transmission of Hertzian waves through conducting 
liquids, by M Charles Nordmann For the lit^mds studied 
(solutions of sulphuric acid, common salt, potassium chloride 
and magnesium sulphate), the maximum thickness which could 
he traversed by the waves employed, that is to say, the trans¬ 
parencies for the waves, vanes in the same sense as the resist¬ 
ances, but not in proportion. —The vapour tension of solutions 
The hypothesis of Arrhenius, by M, A Pon^ot.—An attempt at 
an immediate analysis of nervous tissue, by M N Alberto 
Barbieri —On the cycloplasmic maturation, by M Yves Delage 
—Carboniferous goniatiies in the Sahara, by M Collot. The 
discovery of goniatites in the carboniferous layers of the Sahara 
points Loan age a little more recent than that deduced by M. 
Ficheiir, and it shows further that there were several levels, 
amongst which that which furnished the goniatites may be con¬ 
temporaneous with the layers observed by Foureau in the 
Tassli Adzjcr —A physiological photometer, by M G M. 
Stanoievitch 
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JAPANESE SPONGES 

Studies on the Hexactinellida Contribulion I (Euplcc- 
tellids) By Isao Iijima Pp. 299 , 14 plates 

(Reprinted from the Journal of the College of Science^ 
[mpenal University, Tokyo, Japan, vol, kv 1901 ) 

HIS important memoir is the Rrst instalment of a 
general monograph of the rich Hexaclinelhd fauna 
of the Japanese seas, upon the study of which the author 
has been engaged for the last seven years, with the result 
of increasing very largely the list of these interesting 
and beautiful sponges known to occur m that part of the 
world Four species of Eupleciella^ thiee nf Regadrella 
and one of Walteria are here described in great detail, 
and all but two of them aic species described and named 
by the author himself, either in previous publications or 
in this memoir for the first lime The part of the work, 
however, which above all claims the attention of the zoo¬ 
logist who IS not specially interested m this group of 
animals, or 111 the faunistic pioblems which attach to 
them, IS the detailed account of the histology and organi¬ 
sation of EupUtiella marshallt (pp 116-200) The 
author has had at his disposal a very abundant material 
of this sponge, which he was able 10 preserve by various 
methods directly after capture As the result of his 
careful studies upon this valuable material, the author 
describes in these Hexactinellids a type of structure 
which IS radically different in two main points from that 
of all other sponges, and in both respects prol)ably to be 
regarded as more primitive 

In the first place, he finds no trace of the intercellular 
matrix or mesogicca of the connective tissue parenchyma, 
which in other sponges forms the chief mass of the 
sponge body- In the second place, perhaps in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of any such ground substance, there 
IS no layer of flat epithelium to be found on an> part of 
the sponge body, neither cn the external surface nor in 
the canal system 

The dermal layer, in short, forms in these Hexactinellids 
a system of trabccul.e, composed of fused cells corre¬ 
sponding to the collencytes of other sponges, which here 
form a continuous protoplasmic syncytium with scattered 
nuclei. In this syncytium the spicules are laid down, 
but there is no secreted matrix apart from them and from 
the protoplasm of the syncytium, nor is there any flat 
epithelium covering the exposed surfaces The trabe¬ 
culae anastomose and forin a cobweb-like felt-w'ork, 
through which the water filters both before and after 
traversing the flagellated chambers. At the external and 
jnternal surfaces of the body wall the trabeculae are 
expanded to form film-like membranes perforated by 
numerous gaps or pores, the so-called dermal and gastral 
membranes. In the trabecular system are found other 
cellular elements, the archa^ocytes, with their modifica 
tions into nutritive and reproductive elements 

If the authors observations are confirmed, therefore, 
the Hexactinellids stand on a lower plane of evolution, at 
least as regards histological structure, than any othei 
sponges, in chat the dermal layer forms only one category 
of cell elements and is not differentiated into separate 
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epithelial and connective tissue strata This conclusion, 
It IS hardly necessary to point out, is in direct antagonism 
to the view, still maintained by many authorities, accord¬ 
ing to which these two commonly found differentiations 
of the dermal la)er arc to be regarded as an “ ectoderm" 
and a “mesoderm” respectively. In the author’s words, 
the Hexactinellids “are a group of sponges which have 
undergone a far-reaching development and differentiation 
in the spicules, but have remained in a primitive condi¬ 
tion so far as certain points in the soft parts are 
concerned ” 

The author has also made a number of important 
observations upon other points of microscopic structure 
He brings foi ward the first observations yet made upon 
the formation of spicules in these sponges Ffe has also 
observed “ archa ocyle congeries ’’ which he believes to 
give rise to free larva., thus 1 everting to, and supporting, 
the view of H Wilson, that many sponge lar\Le 
are really free-swimming gemmules, and are not egg- 
lar\a‘ Rut the account given of the collar cells and 
flagellated chambers merits special mention, as differing 
in some points, both important and unimportant, from 
Schulze's recently published description of the collar 
cells in another Hexarlineliid, arttna Each 

collar cell has a flattened basal portion containing the 
nucleus and running out into ramifying processes, which 
anastomose w'lth those of neighbouring cells to form the 
“reticular membrane ’ of Sihulze According to Iijima, 
all the meshes of the reticular membrane arc open and 
serve as prosopyles or chamber pores, which are there¬ 
fore practically equal in number to the collar cells them¬ 
selves, "converting the epithelium into a veritable sieve 
membrane” The irabecul.e of the dermal layer attach 
themselves diiectly to the reticular membrane The 
“ polyprosopylarcondition here described contrasts 
sharply with what is seen in other sponges, and m the 
author’s opinion it is correlated wiih the absence of 
mesogloea In sponges other than Hexactinellids, tc 
in Calcarea and DemospongitC, the copious deposit of 
the ground substance round the bases of the collar cells 
necessarily blocks the free infiltration of the w.iter between 
them, and causes a specialisation of the prosopyles , 
they become few in number and restricted in distribution, 
while between them the collai cells close up their ranks 
and extinguish the gaps in the wall In Calcarea at 
least, it may be added, the prosopyles are further 
guaided, each by a special cell or porocyte of the tlermal 
layer These porocytes have not as yet, howevei, been 
demonstrated to occur m iJemospongue, and their 
existence in Calcarea is, perhaps, a peculiarity of this 
group alone 

The histological facts brought forw.tid by the author 
throw a flood of light upon the nature of the prosopyles 
or piimitive pores of sponges, and if tamed back in 
imagination to the primitive vase-like Dlynthus form, 
which was probably the ancestor of all sponges, they 
permit of interesting speculations as to the probable 
structure of the body wall m such a form The earliest 
type of sponge must be pictured as entirely without 
mesogloua, and with a thin basket-like wall perforated by 
very numerous pores or interstices, corresponijing to the 
intervals between the collar cells. The first advance to¬ 
wards strengthening this fragile structure would have 
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been the secretion of spicules, formed by cells, probably 
at first very few in number, of the dermal layer, which 
continually increased m numbers and in importance, not 
only for the better support and protection of the sponge 
body and in particular of the leproductive cells, but also, 
perhaps, for entangling and capturing the nutritive par¬ 
ticles brought by the water current Clearly, so delicate 
an organism could only maintain its existence in tranquil 
water The ancestors of the Calcarea and Demospongix, 
by the development of a thick and often very tough 
mesogh^a and a highly differentiated dermal layer, 
attained to the degree of firmness necessary for life in the 
littoral zone The Hexactmellids, with a more primitive 
type of histological structure, have retained also their 
ancient deep-sea habitat 

Enough has been said to show the important results of 
Prof. lijima’s researches. We may add that the plates 
accompanying the work are a credit, not only to the author, 
but also to Japanese lithography We shall await further 
instalments with much interest. E. A Minchin 


INSTRUCTION IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
Rural Readers Hook I By Vincent T Murche. Pp, i68 
(London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1901 ) 

The Teacher^s Manual of Object Lessons for Rural 
Schools Books I and II By the same author 
Pp 231 and 252 

HESE books have been written by the headmaster 
of the Boundary Lane Board School, Camberwell, 
to meet the requirements of teachers in rural schools as 
laid down in the suggestive circular recently issued by 
the Board of Education Mr. Murche claims to be an 
old hand at rural education, and the books before us cer¬ 
tainly bear out his claim If properly used, teachers will 
find them most valuable guides in introducing nature 
study into elementary schools Their value is so much 
dependent on their mode of use that the author’s camion, 
as given in the preface, must be kept well in mind He 
says, 

“ These books are not intended to form a rigid cast-iron 
scheme of lessons^ to be blindly followed by every teacher 
into whose hands they may fall They are rather to be 
considered as a store-house from which the teacher may 
draWj to suit his own special conditions , and further, 
the ample provision of subjects in each volume wdl 
enable him for years to construct scheme after scheme, 
all of them dealing with just those subjects which will 
appeal to country children ” 

A brief summary of the contents will enable our 
readers to form an idea of the ground covered Book I 
(Object Lessons) contains forty lessons, grouped under 
six headings \ lessons from simple natural phenomena 
such as the air, the skj, the sun, clouds and rain, wind 
and weather, &c ; round about the farm , lessons on the 
seasons , animals kept on the farm , and some useful 
minerals Book 11 contains forty lessons, grouped 
under lessons from animals, domestic and wild , 
lessons from birds ; lessons from plants, and a number 
of miscellaneous lessons The “ Reader," of which 
the first part only is at present before us, is arranged 
in dialogue form and is to be used in conjunction 
with the corresponding volume of object lessons We 
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have nothing but praise for Mr. Murch^'s little books 
They are the best of the kind that have hitherto 
come under our notice, and should go a long way 
towards facilitating that kind of teaching which all those 
who have taken part in the modern revival in rural 
education have been so anxious to see introduced into 
village schools The great danger attending the use of 
such books IS of course the tendency shown by teachers 
to make a fetish of the printed page. It is so much 
easier to teach didactically and to pump information into 
pupils from printed books than it is to develop their 
individual powers of observation and reasoning that ex¬ 
treme advocates of the "heuristic" method might take 
exception to the present volumes, as calculated to play 
too much into the hands of the teacher and to leave too 
little to the pupils themselves But this danger is not 
confined particularly to rural education , it lurks in the 
pages of teachers' manuals in every branch of science, 
and if the publication of such works has injured the 
cause of true education it is more frequently the teachers 
than the authors who are at fault 

With respect to rural education in particular, it must 
not be forgotten that it has lagged far behind the 
education in towns, and that now -largely owing to the 
work of the Agricultural Education Committee—it is in 
a state of transition The practical difficulties in the 
way of rational teaching in village schools are familiar to 
all who have attempted to grapple with the problem 
Not the least of these difficulties is the imperfect educa¬ 
tion of the teachers themselves Some of the technical 
instruction committees, as in Essex, have done good 
work through then normal classes, but much remains to 
be done before .1 body of teachers thoroughly trained in 
the requirements and in full sympathy with the objects 
of rural education can be called into existence There 
are teachers in many such schools who are anxious to 
meet the new conditions now made possible through the 
enlightened policy of the Board of Education if they are 
helped in the way that Mi. Murchd has attempted to 
help them by showing what there is to teach and how 
to teach it If conducted rationally and scientifically, 
these object lessons will certainly accomplish the purpose 
for which they are wiittcn 

There is one little side issue to which the writer of this 
notice IS glad of the present opportunity of calling 
attention Now that the education of country children 
IS making a serious departure in the right direction, the 
time seems ripe for inculcating that respect for living 
nature which is generally absent in the average child 
Boys and girls arc naturally destructive animals The 
teachers in rural schools can do more than any other 
class of people to restrain and direct this tendency 
They have to deal with children at the most impression¬ 
able period of their lives, and they have it in their power 
to point out exactly why wanton destruction is to be 
deprecated The collecting of the common forms of 
animal and vegetable life for the purposes of study, i e. 
for educational purposes, might be encouraged judiciously^ 
but the ruthless destruction that accompanies the ordinary 
country ramble should be severely censured If hordes 
of village school children are to be taken out into the 
country without proper restraint, the “nature study” is 
apt to degenerate into a mere collecting raid with no 
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educational value and with serious consequences to our 
native fauna and flora The teachers have it in their 
hands to impress upon their pupils that nothing is to be 
gained and everything to be lost by plucking every 
flower because it looks pretty, by raiding every nest 
because it is good sport, or by killing every insect that 
looks strange If by proper tuition the child can be 
made to realise how infinitely more instructive and 
interesting is the living organism than the dead “speci¬ 
men," a well-organised course of nature study should 
have as distinct a moral influence as it is intended to 
have an intellectual influence in moulding the character 
of the pupil For this reason we should like tn see in 
such works as those under consideration special and 
emphatic recommendations to teachers to repress all 
unscientific collecting. K Mu uoi-A. 


heddlf:s mineralogy 

The Mineralogy of St of land By ihe late M Forster 
Heddle, M U , F R S K , Emeritus Professor of 
Chemistry, St Andrews Edited by J (j. (modchikl, 
HM Cieological Suivey, FGS Two vols Pp 148 
and 212 (Eciinbur^li David Douglas, 1901 ) 

O book IS of more use to the prartical mineralogist 
and collector than one which describes in a de¬ 
tailed manner the mineral lor.iliLies of a country Among 
the best examples are the lexicon of /epharovich and 
Becke foi \ustria , that of Fren/el foi Saxony, and, on 
a much more elaborate scale, the treatise by Larro.x on 
the mineralogy of France and her colonics, which is still 
in progress 

Greg and Lettsom's “ Mineralogy of (ireat Britain and 
Ireland" (1858) is also a very useful book of refeience, 
but scarcely adequate at the present date Much of 
that work was Lictually due to Prof Heddle , and it was 
known that he was foi many years collecting materials 
for a “Mineralogy of Scotland", no man possessed 
anything like his intimate knowledge of Scotch localities, 
so that a treatise of considerable importance and 
magnitude was expected from him. 

After his death the unfinished manuscript was left to 
Mr Alexander Thoms, who placed the work of com¬ 
pletion in the competent hands of Mr J G Goodchild 
The present handsome volumes aie the result, and it is 
evident that no trouble has been spared in their produc 
tion. The book is a woithy monument of Prof Heddle's 
lifelong labours, and will rank with the above-mentioned 
treatise of Lacroix 

Mr Goodchild's task must have been a heavy one 
There was a great mass of detail to be sifted , many of 
the localities have been difficult to identify, having been 
phonetically spelt by the author in his early journeys and 
not existing m the maps , further, it is not known to what 
specimens many of the figures relate, or what is the 
meaning of their symbols. 

Prof. Heddle was an expert draughtsman, and there 
are no less than 103 plateS) each containing about eight 
figures beautifully drawn and engraved. But many of 
these are taken from other sources, and their origin is 
doubtful. Confronted with the impossibility of making 
a trustworthy selection, the editor has thought it best to 
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publish all the figures, though many of them have, perhaps, 
little diiect bearing on the mineralogy of Scotlanif 
These figure^, and the numerous chemical analyses 
quoted throughout the book bear witness to Pi of 
Heddle’s untiring industry 

In addition to these plates, a remarkable feature of the 
book IS a number of beautiful and elaborate siereographic 
and gnomonic projections drawn by Mr Wilbert Good- 
child The only book which has hitherto been provided 
with such complete stereographic projections is Des- 
Cloueaux’s “ Manuel de Mineralogie,” and even they are 
not so elabijiate as those which adorn the present book 
The gnomonic projections .ire quite a new feature, and 
will probably be found useful The book is, further, pro¬ 
vided with very complete tables and indices of mineral 
names, localities, pseudomorphs, &c 

A great part of sm h a book as this must necessarily 
consist of a mere list of loc.ilities , but, in addition, an 
account of the crystalline forms and of the physical and 
chemical properties is given for each mineral, and under 
some species will be found a good deal of inteiesting 
comment and historical information—conspicuous ex¬ 
amples are gold, siher, galena and nu cohte 

The leader’s attention may be particularly diiected to 
the description of agate and onyx, where he will find a 
very interesting and suggestive account of their probable 
mode of formation 

Tlic most important part of the book is the description 
of the imneial localities , errors m the other portions are 
not of so much account, but it may be noted that it is 
not correct to call the form a of quaitz a double three- 
sided pyramid, nor the face a the twin plane of pyrites 

The term gleihface is a curiously hybrid expression for 
the glide-plane {Gleilebenc) of calcite, and some of the 
teims used in the description of the varieties of agate, 
such as Jasp-agate, Oonachala, Htcmacliat.v, H.cma- 
ovoid agate, can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. 

One failing insepaiable from a posthumous work of 
this character may be noted ; the reader, not knowing- 
how much IS generally established fact, and how 
much derived from incomplete or inadequate notes 
of the author, cannot feel equal confidence m all the 
statements It is difficult, for example, to feel entire 
confidence m the occuriences of some obscure minerals, 
or in the identification of many of the crystal forms It 
would have been well if Mi Goodchild could have dis¬ 
tinguished in some way those statements which he has 
been able to confirm from his personal knowledge and 
from his own extensive experience or from that of others 
An appendix which contains some of his own observations 
is for this reason particularly valuable 

The book, as a whole, is remarkably free from the 
ornate style and the tinge of tomance displayed by 
many of Prof Heddle's published papers. It must long 
remain the standard treatise cn the mineralogy of Scot¬ 
land. It is satisfactory to know that the author’s ex¬ 
tensive collection of Scotch minerals is in the Museum of 
Science and Art at Edinburgh, and lias been carefully 
arranged and made intelligible to the public by Mr. 
Goodchild, to whom the hearty thanks of all mineralogists 
are due for the labour and care which he has bestowed 
both upon the collection and upon the present treatise. 

H A Miers. 
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THE CIRCULATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE 

Af^moires ortgtnaux sur la Ctnulation g^n^ralt de 
rAtmosphere. Annol( 5 s et Commenlds par Marcel 
Bnllouin, Maitre de Conferences k I’flcole Normale 
Supdneure Pp xx+163 (Pans Georges Carr^ et 
C Naud, 1900 ) 

HIS may be described as a French Student’s note¬ 
book of foreign memoirs upon the general circula¬ 
tion of the atmosphere It contains papers upon the 
subject, partly translated in full, partly in extract or 
analysis, by Halley, Hadley, Maury, Ferrel, James 
Thomson, W von Siemens, Moller, Oberbeck and von 
Helmholtz, with a short introduction and some critical 
notes to the current text 

The book may be welcomed as calling attention to a 
subject which greatly needs attention in this country 
Bui little has been done for it since James Thomson, m 
the Dakenan lecture of 1892, revived the ideas he had 
originally put forward at the meeting of the British 
Association at Dublin in 1857 In the United States 
Prof. Cleveland Abb^ has collected and translated the 
principal memoirs, but the mathematical treatment of 
atmospheric circulation has been neglected in England 
Contrary to the general experience of scientific books 
in French, the work is rather dull The introduction 
makes it clear that only foreign memoirs are included, 
and the work of MM Tastes and Duclaux, as well as 
that of M Teisserenc de Bort and of M Bnlloum himself, 
particularly “Vents contigus et nuages” {Ann. du Bur 
Cenir. M^t 1898) is only incidentally referred to, but this 
does not altogether account for the impression The 
subject itself is difficult , indeed, in its details it is far 
beyond the power of mathematics No one can suppose 
that It IS possible to deduce the actual motion of the air 
at this instant at e\ery pan of the globe from its primary 
causes, namely the insolation of one half the globe, the 
radiation from the other half, the force of giAvity and the 
rotation of the earth ; and yet that is what, in a general¬ 
ised manner, most of the authois quoted set out to do 
Of course, a conventional atmosphere has to be used 
and a conventional circulation therein accounted for, 
and, as a matter of fact, the assumptions and conven¬ 
tions that a writer makes m order to bring his powers of 
calculation to bear are more interesting than the details 
of elaborate mathematics on artificial hypotheses leading 
to results which, to put the matter bluntly, are only tiue 
in so far as they are not new 

Von .Siemens’ application of the principles of conser¬ 
vation of momentum and of energy strikes a livelier key, 
but It IS only when von Helmholiz’s papers ate reached 
that the reader can feel that the analysis has really becom e 
an engine of research The mode of treatment becomes 
quite dilferent The hydrodynamics and iherrnodynam ics 
of real air are the starting point, and equatonal heating 
becomes a secondary consideration As each section is 
developed, and the dynamical effect of the scale of the 
problem, the equilibrium shapes of atmospheric layers, 
the wave phenomena that can occur between layers of 
different density are unfolded, it becomes possible to be 
enthusiastic as to the service that mathematics can 
render to this subject. 

Von Helmholtz himself gives no general system of 
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atmospheric circulation, but M. Brillouin indicates the 
results in that direction that flow from his conclusions 
He finds them in general agreement with Ferrel’s distri¬ 
bution, and pays a tribute to Ferrel’s achievement on 
that account 

The notes throughout are frank, appropriate and 
useful. It 15 to be feared that the book appeals to a 
limited class of readers, namely those who are at the 
same time meteorologists and mathematicians. The 
ordinary meteoiologist will feel the want of a mathe¬ 
matical introduction, and the ordinary mathematician of 
a meteorological introduction. W N. S 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
By J W A Young, Assistant Professor of Mathe¬ 
matical Pedagogy m the University of Chicago, and 
C E Linebarger, Instructor in Chemistry and Physics 
in the Lake View High School, Chicago Pp xvii + 
410. (London Hirschfeld Bros, 19C0) Price lar (>d 
net 

Differential and Integral Calculus with Applications for 
Colleges^ Universities^ and Technical Schools By 
E W Nichols, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Virginia Military Institute Pp xi -I- 394 (Boston, 
USA DC Heath and Co , 1900) 

The first of these books is based upon the German treatise 
□n the differential and integral calculus with special 
reference to chemistry which was published by Profs. 
Nernst and Schonflies hve or six years ago The chief 
alteration in the inode of presenting the subject is that the 
method of limits is used throughout in the treatise before 
us la the exclusion of the method of differentials which 
was early introduced and much employed in the German 
tevt-book But the distinctive feature of the original 
work, viz the continual use of illustrative examples from 
chemical and physical science, has been retained in the 
adaptation before us, and many additional examples of 
the like kind have been introduced 
The treatise in its present shape forms a very con¬ 
venient and serviceable text-book for English and 
Americ.in students of cheniislry desirous of obtaining an 
elementary acquaintance with the principles and methods 
of the calculus, for here they will find a very clear pre¬ 
sentation of the fundamental ideas of the subject, and in 
particular will be furnished with abundant easy exercises 
and applications of the mathematical processes to sub¬ 
jects in which they are specially interested The book 
19 well designed to save the time and keep up the interest 
of such students, '1 hus the first chapter contains an in¬ 
troduction to analytic geometry, with numerous exercises 
on the graphing of curves, and the last chapter is a 
characteristic one on the differentiation and integration 
of functions found empirically. 

Whilst so nuich has been done to smooth the path and 
provide for the wants of the class of students specially in 
view, u seems matter for regret that an additional chapter 
on the solution of easy linear diflerenlial equations has 
not been furnished 

We have in Prof. Nichols’ work another elementaiy 
text-book specially designed as a first book on the 
calculus for students of physics and engineering It is 
a clear and teachable work foi beginners, and contains 
sevci'al easy applications ,Lo mechanics and electricity. 
The ordinary applications of the differential calculus to 
geometry are brought forward earlier than usual ; thus 
we have a chapter on tangents, normals and asymptotes 
to plane curves before the chapters on successive differ¬ 
entiation, senes, illusory forms and maxima and minima. 
Then, after a chapter on partial and total differentiation, 
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wc have applications to curvature^ envelopes, singular 
points and tracing of curves i 

The second part of (he book contains the riindamental 
methods of the integral calculus, including a slight treat 
ment of double and triple integrals and their applications 
to surfaces and volumes 

There is also a short chapter on differential equations, 
giving the methods of dealing with some of the simpler 
forms, and the concluding chapter contains applications 
to such subjects as moments of inertia and the deflection 
of beams 

Compared with recent English treatises on the calculus 
for engineering and physical students, the work before 
us appears slight ana superficial in its technical appli 
cations But as an elementary text book on pure mathe 
matics It has decided merit, and is evidently the production 
of an experienced teacher 

Album de Aves Amazonitas Organisado pelo Dr 

Emilio A Cjoeldi, Director do Museu Paraense 

(Museu Paraense de Histona Natural e Ethnographia, 

1900) 

Thc illustrated supplement to Dr (joeldi’s “Ancs do 
Brazil,” of which ine first part, consisting of twelve 
coloured plates designed by Senor Ernesto Lohse, has 
been issued, will when completed give a good general 
idea of the avifauna of those regions The birds repre¬ 
sented in the present fasciculus comprise the cormorants, 
grebes, gulls, terns, waders, plovers, herons, egrets, 
boalbill, storks, spoonbills, rails, geese, dutks, toucans 
and kingfishers, as well as those two curious forms, the 
hoactzin and the sun bittern In herons and their allies 
the country is very rich, and two plates illustrate ten 
species of toucan, both sexes m this, as well as in other 
cases, being figured when desirable. Several species 
are figured on most of the plates, and they number eighty 
in all But one plate is entirely devoted to a beautiful 
illustration (produced from an instantaneous photograph 
taken in 1900) of a breeding place of the scarlet ibis 
The crowd of grraceful scarlet birds, backed by the rich, 
deep greenery of the western tropics, must afford a sipht 
worth going to South America to see 1 here are pleasing 
bits of tropical scenery in the background of the plates, 
which form quite pretty pictures The work has been 
printed at Zurich, and although the designs are on a 
rather small scale, and loo much must not be expected 
of colour printing, the illustrations of the birds 'tiike us 
as being decidedly good, and we readily recognise at a 
glance several old South American acquaintances The 
supplement will be most useful to any one travelling in 
the country who takes even a passing interest m natural 
history The plates, like Dr Goeldi’s recently completed 
“Aves do Brazil,” maybe regarded as decidedly popular, 
and on that account will doubtless prove the more 
generally useful 

Qualiiativc Chemual Analysis^ Organic and Inorganu 

By F Moliwo Perkin, I'h D Pp vjii + 266 (London 

Longmans, Green and Co, lyoi ) 

Th IS book begins with a general account of dry reactions 
and reactions in solution, attention being paid both to 
the manipulative and the theoretical aspects Then 
follows the usual account of metals in groups with their 
tests, and afterwards come the acids The remaining 
third of the book is devoted to what is called organic 
analysis, and here appears the most distincti\e feature, 
namely, a list of tests foi a great variety of organic sub¬ 
stances—acids, alcohols, sugars, nitrogenous bases, 
glucosides and alkaloids The intention of the author, 
as declared in the preface, has been “ to write a book in 
which theory and practice are more or less dovetailed " 
It is difficult to find any realisation of this in the large 
section devoted to organic substances, but the treatment 
of the inorganic section is more in accordance with the 
stated object. A S 
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\Th Fditor dots not hold himsdj ii\poniih/t foi optmon^ rx- 
Wf/ by his ion espoudtfitr Aedhtr mt// he undertake 

iO /t/z/r//, Of to lOf f tspofid iLith (in of^ tejet ei 

H uiHunpts DUemiid for thn or any othtt patt ^ NaiUKK. 
Ac notice MS takui oj anom mons iommunnations j 

The Fire Walk Ceremony in Tahiti 

The\ ery remaikable description of the ‘‘Fire Walk’ col 
lecicd by Mr. Andrew and others had aroused a curiosity 

in me lo witness the original ceremony, which I ha\e lately Iwen 
able lo gratify in a \i'iit lo Tahiti 

Among these notible accounts is one by Colonel Ciudgeon, 
British Resident at RTratonga, clL&cribing the experiment l)y a 
man from Raiatea, and also a like account of ilie hiji fire cere 
mony from Dr T M Ilocken, whose article is also quoted in 
Mr Lang’s jnper on the ‘ kire Walk, in the Pfocetdini^s of 
the Society for Psyrhical Kesttreh, 1 ebiuary, 1900 This ex 
traordinary rile is also described by Mr hnser 111 the ‘ (lolden 
Hough, ’ and by others 

1 had heard that it was performed in Tihiti in 1S97, and 
several persons there issured me of iheir having seen it, undone 
of ihtm of his having walked through the fire himself under thc 
guidance of the priest, I'lpa Ita, who is said lo be one of the 
last remnants of a Ctrl un order of ihe priesthood of Kiialea, 
and who had also performed ihc rile at the island of Hawaii 
some lime m the present year, of which circumstantial newspaper 
accounts were given, agreeing m all essential particulars with 
those in the accounts alread) iilid According lo ihe'^e, a pit 
was dug in which Itrgc fetoncs were heated ml hot by a hre 
which had been burning many hours 1 he upper stones were 
pushed away ju^l before the ceremony, so as to leave ihc lower 
Slones lo Head upon, and o\er these, “ glowing red hot ' (ac 
cording lo ihe nev\spaper accounis), J’apa Ita had walked with 
naked Icel, evening such enthusiasm that he was treated with 
great consideration by the whites, and by the nalivea as a God. 

1 found it commonly believed in Tahiti that anyone wlio chohe 
to walk after him Luropean or native, could do so in safety, 
secure in the magic which he exercises il his instructions were 
exactly followed Here in Tahiti, where he had “walked" 
four lears before, it was generally believed among the natives, 
and even among the Furopeans present who had seen the cere 
mony, that if anyone turned around to look back he immediately 
was burned, and I was told that all iho'^c who followed him 
through the fire were expected not to turn until they had reached 
the other side in safety, when he again entered the fire and led 
them back by ihe path by which he had come I was further 
told hy several who had tried it that the hen was not fell upon 
ihc feet, and that when slioes were worn ilic soles were not 
burned (for those who followed the priests directions), but it 
was added by all that much heat was felt alxiut the head 

Such absolutely extraordinary accounts of the performance 
had been given lo me by respectable cyevvitnesses and sharers in 
ihe trial, conhrmmg those given in llawaii, and, in the main, 
the cases cited by Mr I ang, that I could not doubt that if all 
these were verified by my own observation, it would mean 
nothing less to me than a departure from the customary order 
of Nature, and something very well worth seeing indeed 

1 WHS glad, therefore, to meet personally the priest, Pa|mi 
I ta He IS the finest looking native that f have seen , all, 
dignified in bearing, with unusually intelligent features I 
1 learned from him that he would perform the ceremony on 
Wednesday, July 17, ilie day before the sailing of our ship I 
was ready to provide the cost of the fire if he could not obtain 
It otherwise, but this proved to be unnecessary 

Pa|>a lla himself spoke n English, and I conversed with 
him briefly through an interpreter He s'’id that he walked over 
the hot stones without danger hy viriue of spells which he was 
able lo utter and by the aid of a goddiss (or devil as my inter¬ 
preter had It), who was formerly a native of the islands The 
spells, he said, were vomelhmg which be could leach another. 
I was told by others that there ivas a still older priest in the 
Island of Raiatea, whose disciple he was, although he had 
pupils of his own, and that he could ‘‘send his spirit" to 
Raiatea to secure the permission oi his senior priest if 
necessary 

In answer to my inquiry as to what preparations he was ^oing 
to make for the rite in the two or thrc'e d ij s before U, he said he 
was going lo pass them in prayer 
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The place selecled for the ceremony forlunaieW was not far 
from the ship I went there at noon and found that a large 
shallow pit or trench had been dug, about nine feet by twenty- 
one feet and about two feet deep Lying near by was a pile 
containing some cords of rough wood ana a pile of rounded 
water worn stones, weighing, I should think, from forty to 
eighty pounds apiece They were, perhaps, 200 in number, and 
all of puruus basalt, a feature the importance of which will be 
seen later- The wood was placed in the trench, the fire was 
lighted and the stones heaped on it, as I was told, directly after 
1 left, or at about twelve o’clock. 

At 4 o j).m 1 went over again and found the jireparations 
very nearly complete The fire had been burning for nearly 
four hours The outer stones touched ine ground only at the 
edges of the pile, where they did not burn my hand, but as they 
approached the centre the stones were heaped up into a 
mound three or four layers deep, at which point the lowest 
layers seen between the upper ones were visibly red hot That 
these latter were nevertheless sending out considerable htal 
there could be no question, though the topmost stones were ctr- 
rainly not red hot, while those at the bottom were visibly so 
and were occasionally splitting with loud reports, while the 
damta from the burned wood near the cenirc ol the pile passed 
up in visible lambent tongues, both circumstances contributing 
to the effect upon the excited bystanders 

The upper stones, I repeat, even where the topmost were 
presently removed, did not show any glow 10 ilie eye, but were 
unquestionably very hot and certainly looked unsafe for naked 
feet Native feet, however, are not like Luropean ones, and 
Mr Richardson, the chief engineer of the ship, menlumed that 
he had himself seen clsew 1 ere natives standing unconcerned 
with naked feet on the rover of pipes conveying steam at about 
300“ 1' where no Kuropean foot could even lightly rest for a 
minute The stones then were hot 'I'he crurml question was, 
how hot was the upper part of this upper layer on vvhich the feet 
were to rest an instant in passing 1“ I could think of no ready 
fhermometric method that could give an abaoliUely trustworthy 
answer, hut I could possibly determine on the spot the therm,il 
equivalent of one of the hottest stones trodden on (It was sub 
uequently shown that the stone might be much cooler at one part 
than another ) Most obviously, even this was not an easy thing 
to do m the circumstances, but 1 decided to try to get at least a 
trustworthy approximation by the aid of Chief Lngincer 
Richardson, who attended with a stoker and one of the quarter- 
masters, kindly detailed at my request by the shijiS master. 
Captain Lawless, 1 prepared for the rough but conclusive experi 
ment presently described 

It was now nearly forty minutes after four, when six acolytes 
(natives), wearing crowms of flowers, wreathed with garlands 
and bearing poles nearly fifteen feet long, ostensibly ui be used 
as levers in toppling over the upper stones, appeared They 
were supposed to need such long poles because of the distance 
at which they must stand on account of the heat radiated from 
the pile, but I had walked close beside it a moment before and 
satisfied myself that I could have manipulated the stones with a 
lever of one third the length, with some discomfort, but with 
entire safety Some of the uppermoat stones only were turned 
over, leaving asuperior layer, the long pules being needlessly thrust 
down between ihe stones to the bottom, where two of them 
caught fire at their extremities, adding very much to the im¬ 
pression that the exposed layer of stones was red hot, when in 
fact they were not, at least to the eye These long poles and 
the way they were handled were, then, a part of the ingenious 
“ staging” of the whole spectacle 

Now the most impressive part of the ceremony liegan J’apa- 
Ita, tall, dignified, flower-crowned and dressed with garlands of 
flowers, appeared with naked feet and with a large bush of 
“ Ti ” leaves in his hands, and, after going partly around the fire 
each way uttering what seemed to be commands to it, went 
back and beating the stones nearest him three limes with the 
** Ti " leaves, advanced steadily, but with obviously hurried step, 
directly over the central ridge of the pile Two disciples, 
similarly dressed, followed him, but they had not the courage to 
do so directly along the heated centre They followed about 
half-way between the centre and the edge, where the stones were 
manifestly cooler, since I had satisfied myself that they could 
be touched lightly with the hand I'apa-Ila then turned and 
led the way hack, this tune with deliberate confidence, followed 
on his return by several new disciples, most of them not keeping 
exactly in the steps of the leader, but obviously seeking cooler 
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f daces A third and fourth time Papa Ita crossed with a 
arger following, after which many Europeans present walked 
over the stones without reference (o the priest's instructions. 
The natives were mostly in their bare feet One wore stockings. 
No European attempted to walk in bare feet except in one case, 
that of a boy, who, I was told, found the stones too hot and 
immediately stepped back 

The misd cu schte was certainly noteworthy. The site, near 
the great ocean breaking on the barrier reef^, the excited crowd, 
talking about the red hot” stones, the ai^liial sight of the 
hierophant and his acolytes making the passage along the ndge 
where the occasional tonguts of flame were seen at ihe centre, 
with all the attendant circumstances, made up a scene in no 
way lacking in interest Siill, the essential question as to the 
actual heat of these •dones Jiad not yet been answered, and after 
the fourLh passage I secured PApa Iia’s permission to remove, 
from the middle of the pile, one stone which from its size and 
position every foot had rested upon in crossing, and which was 
undoubtedly at least as hot as any one of those Iroddtn on. It 
was pulled out by my assistants with difficulty, as it proved to 
be larger than I had expected, it being of ovoid shape with the 
lower end in the hottestipart cf the fire I had brought over 
the largest wooden bucket which the ship had, and which was 
half-filled with water, expecting that this would cover the stone, 
hut It proved to be hardly enough The atone caused the water 
to rise nearl> to the top of the bucket, and it was thrown into 
such violent chullitinn that a great deal of it boiled over and 
escaped weighing. The stone was an exceedingly bad conductor 
of heat, for it conliuuLd to boil the water for about twelve 
minutes, when, the ebullition being nearly over, it was removed 
to ihe ship and the amount of evaporated water measured 

Meanwhile others, as I have said, began to walk over the 
stones wilhinit any reference to the ceremony prescribed by 
I'apa Ita, and three oT four persons, whom I personally knew on 
board the ship, did so 111 slices, the soles of which were not burned 
at all One of the gentlemen, however, who crossed over with 
unburned shoe3, showed me that the ends of his trousers had 
been burnt by the flames which leaped up betw'een the stones, 
and which at all limes added so niucli to the impressiveness of 
the spectacle, and there was no doubt that any one who slumbled 
or got a foot caught between the hot stones might have been 
badly burned United States Deiiuty Consul Ducorran, who 
was present, remarked 10 me that he knew that Papa Ita had 
failed on a neighbouring island, with stones of a marble like 
quality, and he uflered to test the heat of these basaltic ones 
by seeing how Ic»ng he could remain on the holte'^l part of the 
pile, and he stood there, in my Sight, from eight to ten seconds 
before he fell the heat through the thin soles of his shoes begin¬ 
ning lo be un])Ieasanlly warm 

A gentleman present asked Papa In why he did not give an 
exhibit that would be convincing b} placing hiS font, even for a 
few seconds, between two of the red hot stones which could he 
seen glowing at ihe hotlom of the pile, to which T‘apa Ita 
replied with dignity, ” My fathers did not tell me to do it that 
way ” I asked him if he wouhl hold one of the smaller, upper 
hot stones in his hand lie promised to do so, but he did not 
do it 

The outer barriers were now removed and a crowd of natives 
pressed in I, who was taking these notes on the spot, left, 
afitr assuring myself that the stones around the edge of the pit 
were comparative!) cold, although the centre was no doubt very 
liot, and those bclnw red hot The real question is, I repeat, 
how hot were those trodden on and the answer to this I was 
to try to obtain after measuring the amount of water boiled 
away. 

On returning to the ship ibis was eslimated from the water 
which was left m the bucket (after allowing for that spilled ovei) 
at about ten pounds The stone, which R will be remembered 
was one of the hottest, il not the hottest, in the pile, was found lo 
weigh sixty-five pounds, and lo have evaporated this quantity of 
water It was, as I have said, a volcanic stone, and on minuter 
exammalion proved to be a vesicular basalt, the mnsi distinc¬ 
tive feature of which was Us porosity and non-conductibility, 
for it was subsequently found that it could have been heated red 
hot at one end, while remaining comparatively cool at the tup. 

1 brought a piece of it to Washington with me and there de¬ 
termined Its specific gravity Lo be o 39, Us specific heat 0*^19 and 
its conducUvity to be so extremely small that one end of a small 
fragment could be held in the hand while the other was heated 
indefinitely m the flame of a blow pipe, almost like a stick of 
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Hnling-wax. This partly defeated the aim of the experiment 
(to find the temperature of the upper pail of the stone), since 
only the mean temperature was found This mean temperature 
of the hottest stone of the upper layer, as deduced from the 
above data, was aliout 1200 degrees Fahrenheit, but the 
temperature of the surface must have been indefinitely lower 
The temperature at which such a stone begins to show' a dull 
red in daylight is, so far os I am aware, not exactly determined, 
but is approximately 1100 to 1400 degrees Fahrenheit 

To conclude, I could entertain no doubt that I had witnessed 
substantially the scenes described by the gentlemen cited, and I 
have reason to believe that I saw a very favourable specimen of a 
" Fire Walk ” 

It was a sight well worth seeing It was a most clever and 
inleresting piece of savage magic, but from the evidence 1 have 
just given I am obliged to say (almost regrcllully) that it was 
not a miracle S. P Lani.Ikv 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C , August 7 


The SiEe of the Ice-grain in Glaciers 

In referring to the sue of the gram uf the glacier in the 
chapter on chemistry and physics in thr '‘Antarctic Manual,” 
I liavc given 700 grammes as the maximum weight which I have 
observed. In August, 1S95, ^ made an extended study of the 
structure of glacier ice, principally from the Aletsch Glacier, 
The fragments of this glacier, which float as icebergs in the 
Mergelin See, are exposed to the powerful weathering influence 
of the summer sun, and are coniparalivdy easily dissected into 
their conslituLnl grams A number uf blocks were so dissected 
in order to aacerlam the weight and size of the largest grams 
The following weight;! u( single grams; were delernimcd 700, 
590, 450, 270, 255, 170, 155 and 100 grammes It was observed 
that blocks of ice cuntAined grains of all sizes, which filled each 
other so exactly that, in the fresh unwealliertd block, the whole 
volume was filled with ice 

It was not then thought necessary to determine the weight of 
the smaller grams On revisiting the Mergelin hee in the 
latter part of July of this year, 1 dissected several blocks of ice 
more or less completely and weighed I heir constituent grains 
In order to effect the dissection a powerful sun is re^juisite, and 
a powerful sun means a high atmospheric temperature, under 
the influence of which the small grams melt and disappear very 
t|Liickly All the grains in the block are melting At the same 
tune, but the smaller the gram the greater is the ratio of lU 
external surface to its mass Therefore the weights of the large 
grams are reduced in a le'iS decree than those of the small ones 
Hence iL is impossible to furnish an exact statistical account of 
any block of ice, hut the figures in the following tables give a 
very fait idea of the structural composition of the icu examined 
The analyses of blocks E and F are the most complete 

The first block, A, is from the lower end of the (ilacier dci 
Bossons m the Chamonix valley, and it was examined on fuly 
17, 1901, which was one of the hottest days of that very hot 
w eek The other blocks are all from the Aletsch Glacier, as they 
are found floating in the Mergelin See, the waters of which are 
retained at one end by the ice of that glacier The Aletsch 
Glacier is the largest m Switzerland and it contains the largest 
ICC grams that I have met with Diflerent parts of the glacier, 
even in the immediate vicinity of the lake, are of different gram, 
and the fragments are easily distinguished as they float in the 
water Thus block h is a block of large grained ice, while E 
of compd^livcly small grained ice, though it is by no means of 
the smallest grain 

Ltsi of hhnli 

Hh ick A —Chamonix, July 17, 1901 l''rom the Lnd of the 
(ilauer des Bussons 

Blocks B, C and D were taken from the Mergelin .Sec on 
July 21, 1901, and exposed to the sun on a rock fijr some hours 
B and C ivere then dissected, though not completely, that is, a 
certain comparatively small portion of each of them remained 
undissectcd D was dissected only in so far as to enable a 
prominent and very large gram (570 grm ) to be removed and 
weighed The remainder was left till the next day Owing to 
the high temperature of the air both by night and by day, its 
size was very much reduced It is called Block </, and it was 
dissected on July 22, 1901 

Block V from the Mergelin See was collected and dissected 
bn July 22, 1901. 

Block F had suffered far-reaching sun weathering It was 
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not removed from the lake, but was dissected in the water on 
July 24, 1901 

The results are embodied in the two following tables All the 
TaBi k I 


Weijilit, in jjrammB'i uf single icc graiin 


A 

c 


F 

ItXj 

230 

*25 


IIU 

210 

70 

590 

90 

20a 

65 

550 

«5 

*50 

60 

4txi 

80 

*30 

30 

360 

So 

75 

1 25 

1 J25 

75 

60 

25 

1 250 

75 

60 


J40 

60 

5 ° 1 


1 240 

40 

50 

400 

1 190 

40 

' 50 1 


1 180 

35 

25 


' *55 

30 

25 1 

E 

150 

30 


120 

150 

30 

25 

IIS 


25 1 


los 

1 130 

1 


S 5 1 



1365 

70 

1 

1045 


60 

1 120 

1 


60 

1 20 



50 

1 120 



1 50 

1 1 10 

1 


50 

1 no 

B 


45 


3*5 


1 35 

100 

220 


35 

90 

150 


30 

90 

90 1 


30 

St:) 

75 

D 

30 

75 

60 

570 

30 

60 

50 1 

225 

30 

1 Oo 

50 1 

95 

25 


40 

75 

25 

45 

^5 1 

75 

25 

1 45 

20 1 

50 

20 

30 

1095 1 

1090 

1125 

5765 


Taui e If 


Nmnljcr 

A;;grcKniL 


Number 

Aggrtgiic 

Avn'igc 

i)f Xf mi’’ 

M eiyliL of 

wiighl of 

uf gi iin^ 

weight uf 

M ci^hl of 

WCIghLli 

giain'i 

01)1. grain 

weighed 

1 gr oils 

□nc gi iin 


A 1 



1 


16 

1045 ' 

65 3 

‘ 7 

1 400 

57 I 

10 

I 10 

1 I 0 

10 

1 

i 0 

4 

25 

6 21: 




10 

25 

2 5 

1 *7 

430 

25 3 

40 

1205 

30 I 

1 

1 ^ 

1 * 1^5 

5 * * 



1 

1 10 

1 150 

15 ^ 


h 

! 99 5 

i 10 

*35 

*1 5 

11 

I 0 Q 5 


lo 

I2U 

12 0 

10 

95 

9 5 

10 

60 , 

£) 0 

2J 

(iO 

2 b 1 

1 10 1 

50 1 

5 0 

44 

1250 

1 ” 2S~s"^ 

IG 

40 1 

4 0 




10 

20 

2 0 


L 

1 

10 1 

‘5 

* 5 

*5 ' 

1305 

9 1 c) 

1 *°- 

1 ' 7'5 

16 S 

5 

su 

10 0 1 

1 



10 

25 

-5 ' 

34 

57O5 

169 6 

30 

1440 

4S u 

10 

190 

ly 0 




10 

190 

19 0 


D j 

1 

10 ‘ 

140 

14 0 

6 

1090 

]S2 0 1 

6 

60 1 

10 0 

5 

lO 

6 0 1 

1 

40 

70 

> 75 

11 

1 120 

c 

G 

110 

6415 

58 3 
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weights are given in grammes. They were determined on a 
Siltcr's spring balance which carried 500 grammes, and its 
scale was divided into intervals of 10 grammes each Ice 
grains which weighed more than 500 grammes were divided in 
two. 

As has been already pointed out, the figures in the tables do 
not give an exact statistical account uf the blocks of ice The 
smallest grains have most frequently escaped being weighed, 
therefore the average size of the grain comes out higher than 
tht liuth. The figures in the uhles give a general idea of the 
constitution or anatomy of a block of ice taken from ihe lower 
part of a large glacier They are particularly interesting when 
wc reflect that every gram, even the la^ge^t, has grown, accord¬ 
ing to the rigid ]awt> of crysiallomorphic development, from a 
single snow crystal which probably weighed no more than one 
or two cen[igraTnme<j 

In the Mcrgelin See, glacier ice can be studied in a way that 
IS possible in no otlier place The fragmenis of the Aletsch 
Gl icier which float in it are veritable icebergs, and behave in 
the same way as iheir relatives m the Arctic or Antarctic Ocean 
In the middle of summer, however, they arc exposed to a much 
more jxiwerful sun than cither the northern or the southern 
bergs. Consequently, the weathering and dismtegration, as well 
as I he melting, proceed at a much more rapid rale 

The action of the sun’s rays on glacier ice is twofold ; it dis¬ 
articulates the ice into its consULuent grama, and it splits the 
individual gram up into larnm.v perpendicular to the principal 
axis of the crystal and bounded by the planes of fusion dis- 
cjvered and described by Tyndall The^se planes are the 
diKlinguishmg characteristic of the indi\idual ice gram 

Under the influence of radiant heat an icc crystal begins to 
melt at the aurfaccs which .separitt these lamm.c, and ihc 
process of disintegration and decay is directed by their plane 
On the other hand, an icc crystal, lloaling m water and losing 
beat, generates ice laminae which are directed by the same 
planes, which form the continuation of the corresponding 
Uminfe of the parent crystal This was well ob erved at ilie 
end of August, 1S95 hvery night a thin skin of ice w'as 
formed at the shallow end of the like, where the ice blorks arc 
collected As the grams in a block of glacier ice are dis- 1 
tributei quite irregularly, the water line of a fl lating block 
necessarily cuts a great number of grams, all of which are 
oriented [lifferenily The ice which was lormed during the 
night along this line was oriented crystallographically by the 
gram with which it was in conlaci; and from which it appe.ired 
10 spring m conLiniialion of its crystalline Uinin l This produces 
a rumarkable pattern of lines on the surf.ice of the lake ice 
contiguous to a block of glacier ice 

lyndall has described and figured the miniue features of the 
disintegraiion of the crystal under the absorption of radiant heal 
Similar and complementary features are observed when ice is 
generated from an existing cr>slal under the di^-iipation of heat. 
To do justice to them, however, would require the services uf a 
skilful, patient and resourceful artist 

Thr disarticulating and analysing action of the sun's rays is 
no. accomplished without the selection and expenditure of 
energy Accordingly we observe that one gram protects another 
Ihe disarticulation into sepirale grams, although very thorough 
n^ar the surface of a glacier, does not penetrate far A stroke 
or two With an ice axe reveals the fresh blue ice The analysis 
of the individual gram into cryslallographically oriented lainm.i. 
can be particularly well studied in the Mcrgelin See It is only 
the grams that are exposed to ihe sky, and above water, that are 
Si analysed , and prolonged exposure of this kind reduces a 
grain to the last stagi of dilapidalion The grains beneath 
the surface, ‘ivhciher of ue or water^ are almost completely 
unattacked. 

The importance, or rather the necessity, of direct sky light lor 
the disarticulation of glacier ice into its constituent grams is 
^ery well seen m the artificial grottoes which are maintained at 
easily accessible parts of most popular glaciers The thickness 
of ihe layer of completely disarticulated ice is so small that it is 
hirdly noticed, and the whole grotto appears to be cut out of 
pure blue ice If the observer, on jienclratmg for a few 
paces, turns round and looks outwards, he sees the surface uf 
ihe ice-walls of the grotto etched with strange line-figures 
These are most strongly marked near the opening, and they 
ceaie exactly at the spot where ihe last ray of direct sky-hghi 
strikes the ice The lines so developed are formed by the inter- 
section of the surface of the ice will of the cave with the 
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separating surfaces of contiguous ice grains The photographic 
picture thus presented is one of very great interest. 

It IS only perfectly pure water, received directly as it flows 
from the still, that can be frozen into homogeneous glass-like icc 
All natural ice proceeds from impure water 

In lake ice of moderate thickness the crystalline axis is per¬ 
pendicular to the surface of the lakt Conseauenlly, Tyndall’s 
planes of fusion are parallel to this surface When exposed to 
a powerful sun, and with an air temperature even much below 
o” C , the ice weathers into horizontal lamin.i? separated by 
Tyndall's planes of fusion, and into vertical columns The 
column in lake ice and the gram m glacier ice are homologous 
features They express the form which the individual crystal 
takes m these diflerent varieties of natural ice 

Were it not for the fact that a glacier is made up of distinct 
grains of ice, and that this substance has the properly of melting 
and freezing at diflerent lemperaUires, according to the compoii- 
tion of the water with which it comes m cunliict and to the 
pressure to which il is subjected, there is little doubt that a 
glacier would be as moiionlLss as any other mass of crystalline 
ruck J V BulHanan 

August 6 

Problems of Geometry 

In Klein's “ famous Problems of Elementary Geometry, 
geometrical proofs are given for solving the problems of “ the 
duplication of ihe eubeand “ the tri'icction of an angle ” by 
means of the and the lOfiihoid respectively I find, 

however, that in “ Chambers' Lncyclop.vdia " 11 is stated, with¬ 
out proof, that the tnsnui and tlic ionfhoid are capable of 
furnishing geometrical constructions for the solution of 
problems Can any of your readers furnish me with the 
necessary references, or supply a proof uf the “ triseclion of an 
angle '’ by means of the and of the “ duplication of the 

cube " by means nf the ^ A D BvssEi 

Iledborough Hall, Ilolypoii, litrks, August 9 


Forecast and Fact 

In Naihre of January 12, iSqJ (p. 24^), I represented as 
probable an early descent of the smoothed curve of rain day*, at 
Greenwich, there given, " .md a commenung series of (on the 
average) drier summers than we hive hid lately ” 

The following table may now be compired with this — 



RF Suiiiiiler 

Rel ilinil lo nv 

1893 

5 40 

- I 41 

1894 

« 31 

^ +I 52 

1895 

5 74 

I 07 

1806 

5 07 

- I 74 

IS97 

5 52 

- I 29 

1K98 

3 95 

-2 86 

i8q9 

2 85 

-3 

1900 

6 zb 

-0 55 


Per contra^ there is the chastening reflerlion that a rule which 
held good (with one exception) since iSi5 (see Symotis' Met 
Mag ^ June 189S, p 70), and which was quoted in your 
columns, has broken down on this occasion, viz that in ihe 
group of five summers ending with a sunsput minimum, there 
are more wet summers than dry ' ABM 


Boomerangs 

In relation to the interesting article on boomerangs in your 
issue of August I, it may perhaps be of interest to some of 
your readers to know ihai Schiaparelli, in his famous book, 
•* Entwurf einer asLronomischen Theone der Sternschnuppen,” 
p speaks of ** bumerangs " He says —" Very likely the 
1 ii/c;a described by Isidor of Sevigha was nothing but a sort 
of bumerang ” ^'Est genus Gallici Leli, ex materia quam 
tnaxime lenta, quzp jacta quidem non longe propter gravitalem 
evolat, sed quo pervenit, vi nimia perfringit quod si ab artifice 
mittatur, rursus rediL ad eum qui misit Isidon Ilispalensis, 
Oripg, xviii Oi'iAVio Zanotti Bianco 

Torino (Italy) Via della Rocca 2^ 
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BATRACHIANS AND REPTILES IN THE 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY^ 

T N the preface to this welcome volume the authoi 
reminds his readers of the words of Linn.rus, 
" Amphibiologi omnium paucissimi sunt nullique ven 
What progress has been accomplished by the " Amphi 
biologi”—herpetologists we now term them- in dealing 
with the “pessima tetraque animaliaduring the 150 
years which have elapsed sincr this statement of the 
great naturalist cannot be better realised than by a 
perusal of the excellent contribution supplied by Dr 
Gadow for the eighth volume of the “Cambndge 
Natural History ” 

This work is not only of the highest interest in bring 
ing together in a small compass and in a chaiming style 
the essence of a most voluminous liteiature , it derues 
special value fiorn the authoi ity of its writer as an 
anatomist and observei of the Ilatrathians and Reptiles 
both in their native haunts and in the \ivarium 

Not content with giving us the benefit of his wide cv 
perience m the dtijarlmenls tn which he has devoted so 
much study, Di Gadow has also suggested various 
refoims in the geneial classihcation, thus raising the 
work far above the usual siand.ud of this kind of 
semi-popular treatises 

The following table will show the classification 
adopted, and which, on the whole, redects so well the 
Slate of our present knowledg^c. The authoi explains in 
the pveface that the piinupal groups are called sub¬ 
classes in order in emphasise their tavonomir iinport- 
ame in comparison with the mam groups of birds and 
mammals — 




Sjbchss 

Or ler 


f Lep(js|i(incl)li 

StegijLcph di 

j Teniruispdndjli 
1 Sicrcoqiond) li 
/ Apod V 

Lis^'xniphiLi-i 

1 Urodela 


\ Anura 

Prorepiili'i 

1 M icru‘*aiiri 

Prcisaiirn 

1 I’rnt'iviri 


[ I’.irLiisaun 

Theromorpha 

* Theriodonli i 

J VnoTTindonin 

1 I'hcodonlu 

1 \theca 

Chelunia 

) 

1 Thecophora 


Dinosauna 

D- 

X) 

-> 

Ciocodilia 

IMesiosaiina 

Ichlhynsauria 

Plerusaurn 

Pythonomorplia 


SauropotH 
Tlicrupod i 

Orlhopcida 

Ceraiopsia 

I rstuiiu-iUchia 
P.irasiichia 
Eusuchia 

I NolluisHuri 
I'ltsiosaiin 
Ichth} osRuri 

Pter(j<tauri 

j Doliclio^aun 
) Moiasdun 


Sauna 


j" L:icerli]ia 

I, Ophid m 


SLil)t»nlcr 

i liranchiosaiiii 
[ Aistopodes 


j Aglossi 
[ I h uitrogloss'i 


( PrcUoro^mri 
Khynchocephah 


( Cr>]>l(i(hra 

^ I'lemutlira 
( Trionychuidea 


\ Stegosauri 
) OrnithopoJi 


( Plerodactyli 
\ Pleranoilonles 


( (reckones 
; I.acertT? 

( Chani'vleonles 


The boldest attempt at innovation in taxonomy 


1 Amphibia and Replilts Hy Hans Gadow "The Camlind^-c 

Natural History Vol viii Pp xiii + 668 , ifli woodcuu (London 

Macmillan and Co , Ltd ) Price 17J net 


consists in the rernovDl from the class Ibitrachia or 
Amphibia, as generally understood, to that of Repiilia, 
not only of the Microsauna, but of .1 number of other 
members of Cope’s Stegocephalia Put this change 
is not one that is likely to commend itself We all 
know how, in the light of lerent p.d contulngiral dis¬ 
covery, most of the supposed distinctive fe itures of the 
two cl.isses 111 question nave faded away, as instanreJ by 
Prof Seeley’s proposal to unite the Siegot ephah i with 
the Reptiles, and Prof Credner’s establishment of the 
group t.otelrapoda for the reception of the earlier 
Itatrachians and Reptiles However, one thing appears 
ceil.on tome the Stegoc ephalia, as dehned by Cope, form 
one compact group, distinguished fiom both llatracliians 
proper and Reptiles by the presence of additional 
dermal bones m the skull— the occipital (dermo occipital) 
and the so called “epiolK,' which 1 regard as the 
homologue of the post temporal of Fislic5--aiid, further, 
m all cases where the pecioi.d arch is known, by 
their conforming to the type of the Ciossopterygian 
and eaily C'.anoid fishes in the possession of the 
element termed cleithrurn by Gegenbaur [clavicle of 
ordinary Teleostsl m addition to the clavicle proper. 
These highly important features, connecting the Crossti 
pierygians with the Stegocephalians, arc relegated to the 
background by Dr (ladow, who prefers to establish the 
turning-point where to part the Reptilian ph\lum fiom 
the llatrachian upon the constitution of the elements of 
the vertebral column, llatrachians being defined as 
aun/toit^, psiitifoLe?i/rous or nototenirou^^ that is to say, 
in which the aulhoEs “dorsal anualia” are reduced or 
absent, Reptiles as \si} oicnirous^ the centra of the 
veilebrc being formed by purs of “ intervenlr iha,’’while 
the “ basuenlralia ’ (intercentia of Cope) are redured, 
persisting either as wedgebonesor as intervertebral pads, 
or absent 1 his is the application of the \iews set forth 
by the author in his well known paper published in the 
l*hilosophiii\I rmnuh/tofii for but it must he 

admitted that, so far as the Stegocephalia are 
ronccined, the ideal distinction between intei- 
doisaha and inierventralia cannot be practically 
applied, ovving to the types which connect hr\ops^ now 
proposed lo be placed with the Reptiles together with 
ibc Embolomeri ami Microsauna, and At iheiiosaurui^ 
associated with the Labynnlhodonts Whalcv tr measure 
of liuth Dr Gadow s theory of the cvoiuiion of the 
vertebral column may contain, it is very doubtful whether 
any students of the fossil remains will be able to agree 
with him in regarding the composition of the tripamte 
verlebr c of these gentia as due to “superficial reseni 
bl.mce ’ “ Vfter all,” the author adds (p 285), “we feel 

certain that Reptiles have arisen from Stegocephalous 
\inphibia, and it is m the Lower rentiian, exactly vi'here 
the debatable creatures lived side by side with the 
Stegocephali, undoubtedly likewise temnospondylous, 
that the cliange from Amphibia into Reptiles seems 10 
have taken place ’’ 

It IS highly probable that the Stegocephalians will he 
found to have been derived from the t rossoplerygians 
and to lead, on the one hand, to the Uatrachi.ms through 
the Hranchiosaunn, and, on the other hand, to the Reptiles 
through the Microsauna Perhaps the best means of 
getting over the difficulty with which we are confronted 
would be to raise the Stegoceplialians to the rank of a 
class, which IS quite capable of exact definition Hut 
there is certainly no sufhcieTit justification at present 
for the proposal to unite Rryop^ and the Embolomeri 
{Proreptt/ta of Gadow) with the Reptiles rather than 
with the Hatrachians 

I would add that if Dr Gadow thus repudiates the 
classification of Cope, it is conlraiy to the rules of 
nomenclature to make use in the sense he does of the 
name !i(e^ocephali 

On the other hand, 1 hail with satisfaction the 
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systematic position given to the Apoda or Ccvcilians 
fwhich name should not have been spelt Ctrcilians) 

In the division of the Anuva or Kcaudata an attempt 
IS rptide at ieducing the number of families, but it is 


h ii 1 — Ausnali 111 Ull frgjj (//j/ft ttii Mi/i fi) 

difliCLilt to see what is to be gained by this reduction in 
a manner for which the author himself pleads guilty of 
inconsi'^tency , a leproach which would .ipply likewise 
to some changes in the classification of the Lacertilia 
In accordance with what I believe to be the duty of a 
reviewer, houever moie disposed 
he may feel to praise than to criti¬ 
cise, a certain prominence should 
be given to the pointing out of 
small eiror^, such as necessarily 
rieep in all books of some extent, 
in order to pievent their propaga¬ 
tion, csperi.illy in the case of a 
work which is ccrt.im to enjoy a 
wide ciiculation I have, therefore, 
here noted a few whuh I have 
( ome at loss 

P 11 The number of caudal 
V ertebr.e vanes much in our species 
of newts It might mislead the 
student in search of additional 
characters by which to distinguish 
Triton pLihnatus Uo\\\ T tu^niaiu^ 
to lead that the lattei has about a 
dozen ^ertebr,c more than the 
foimer 

P 30 Tclobatt's cannot be de- 
■sciibed as a “ very aquatic” genus 
On the same page, Ainphoiius 
should have been mentioned as 
the best example of a frog with 
toothed parasphenoid 

P 45 There is no dift'erence in 
the nature of the external gills of 
Protopterus and Lcpidourcn 
P. 05 On the map showing the 
distribution of the Urodela, the range of these Batrachians 
should be extended to Ireland, Southern Norway, Syria, 
Northern Persia and Peru The habitat of Plcthodon 
phiiensis^ mentionfed on p 94, is notiniarked on the map 
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P 153 The tympanum is often very distinct in Disco- 
glossus 

P 161 The map does not show the eastern extension 
in Europe and to South-western Asia of the Pelobatidne, 
nor IS it correct as to the distribution of 
the Pdohaiidae and Disio^lossidae in 
Eastern Asia and North America (cf pp 
153, 162, 164, 165) 

P 167 The common toad occurs in 
Norway as far as 65 lat , as correctly 
stated on p 177 , but this is not shown 
on the map 

P i8y The pupil is horizontal in 
Diaj^iena (as the name implies) and 
Pternoliyla 

P iqS The curious Myla t^oeldn is 
from the Seira dos Orgaos, not from 
Par/i 

P 288 “Deeply amphicirlous verte- 
br.i'” IS not true of all “Prosamia” (cf 
Hyperodapedon and Samanodon^ the 
laltci with prociclous verlebr.v) 

P 332 (map) Testudmida', Cinostern- 
idx .ind Chelydrid.i occui in Ecuadoi 
P 499 I he shell nl the egg of Liuerta 
77;7(^r and L is not haid like 

(icckos', but paichmcni-like, as described 
P 555) whilst that of L ^'ii'/puni is a 
ineie membrane 

P 5x1 1 he Sciniid.r arc icprcsenled 
by seveial species in New Zealand 
P 501 Chameleons exist on the Sey 
(lielles {C/iumuelcon Jcv/ftY/tv/in) and 
Mauritius 

P 514 The Pygopodid.i cannot be desciibcd as lead¬ 
ing a usually subtcriancan life, any moie than our 
common slow-woim 

P 1529 I he nitip showing the dislribulion of Anguid.i 
and IgLianida is not quite correct, since the former are 


repiesented in South-eastern China {Op/usaurus harti) 
and the latter extend to the South-eastern United 
States ticc/oporus^ Phiynosoma)^ as stated in 

the text 
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P 558 The F.irrii^lione Rock near C.ipn is not 
blackish 

P. 565 The Amphisb unifl.c are represented on the 
map as orcuirinj^ all ovei ATrua but none ,ue known 
from north of 12'lrit \ except tlie Mcdileirancan foims 
confined to the Allas and the icniLoiy between it ind 
the «?ea 

P 644 1 he ran^^e of the C/ofuhtuu extends to ( elebcs 
[LacltLsn 

tn malleis of nomenclature, some inconsistency is dis 
played in the Icrnunation of the n lines of oifieis iiul 
suborders, and the use of the term ‘'kauiia fm a 
group einbiaring lizards and snakes is unjustifi ible 

The illustrations ire for the greatf 1 pirL onginal, md 
many are actually taken from living specimens So 
great a training is icijuiied to depif t pinpcrlv the alti 
tildes of riny class of animals, and esjicri ill) the often 
mysterious looking ireatmes which fonn the siibjert of 
the book iindei levnew, that only .iitisls ulin haic made a 
speciality of it can be expected to furnish m iily faultless 
work, which even then may lu* spoilt to i certain 
extent, =^0 fai as Iccbmc il del ills aic Lonteinecl, 
through the intervention of the engiaver if, as in the 
piesent case, his sctmlcs have also to be enlisted It 
will, therefore, not be unnalui.d it an expeit may Imd 
fault with ,L few of the illiistiations in this book 1 01 
instance, I’lg 2^ repiesenls a cMTerenc e lietvieen the 
heads of the male and female ciested newt which dnes 
not re.illy exist , 1 ig shows ]U'>ndnn \tor ////i/zr with 
the eyes much too fai .apai t, I ig yt a luonyv with 
.i/ygous frontal bone, and Fig to^ a venti il view of the 
hand of Ptycho oon with the inner hnger longci than the 
outer, which is )iist the reverse of n iLuic Hut all the 
figures are marked by a fieshness which makes up foi 
any shortcomings, and many may lie pvoncninced as 
exceptionally good 

In conrluHing the review I would expiess the opinion 
that by this li-mdsorne \olame .1 very important .iddition 
to science has been made , that the beautiful illustiations, 
together with the cleir and charming accounts of the life 
histones which it contains, will do much to pojniliiise the 
study of a rather neglected section of 70 ology , and that 
lovers of Reptiles, of which there aie moie than one 
gener.illy thinks, will feel tlial the new know ledge iinpai led 
to them cman ites from one who is thoroughly in sympathy 
with their enthusiasm (i A UnuiiM.iK 


THE hORTIfCOMINil MEETIIVU OF THE 
HKII IS H AIA riON 

TN the two articles whic h have alicady ippeaied fM ly 
^ 2^^ and July iS) upon the meeting of the British 

\ssociation, to be held it (lUsgou on Scptembei ii iS, 
the general arrang^emenis m ide for the scicntihc and 
social pleasuies of the inembeis have bc'en described 
It is now possible to give an epitome of the progiammc 
of the meeting and .i foiecast of the wmk of the section^ 
The sections do not meet on September ii and Seplem 
ber ly, but on all intervening days 

Epitome oj Prox^rimme 

Wednesday^ Stpiembir 11 —President's address in St 
Andrew’s Hall 

Thursday^ ^^eptember 12 —Confeience of delegates ol 
corresponding societies , inaiiguiation of new anatomical 
buildings at the University, and the opening ol the 
museum in connection therewith , reception and roiiver 
sazione in the City Ch.imbers, by invitation of the Lord 
Provost and Corporation ol Glasgow 

Fridayy September 13—Garden parly at Overtoun, 
Dumbartonshiic, by invitation of the Lord and Lady 
Dvertoun , lecture in St Andrew’s Hall, by Prof W 
Ramsay, F R S , subject. inert constituents of the 
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atmosphere, smoking conceit m lleikelcy 1 ! dl of ht. 
Andrew’s Il.ills 

Siiturdtiw September 14 — 1 xcursioii'^ lectuie to 
ailisinsinSt Andrew s 1 lalls, by Mi II [ ^lukiiidpi, 
suhiecL the movements of men b) 1 vnd md sea 

Si(ndi\^ ^Lptembtf Official seiiiion m ihe ( Ulie 
dial, by the Rev Pc 11 son APAclam Mun 

Mond I, ^ S(pfi mbti lO (.arden paity in the Ijot mic 
(.Helens and (duecn Mugaict College, (dis^ow, b^ m 
vililion nf the Lord lilylhswood, piesideiU ot the 
(jlasgow J’hih)>opluc il Society, and Lady lilj thsw oiul , 
lecluie m St Andiew's H dl, by Mr 1 rancis Diiwm, 
I R S, subject movements of jilants 

y/Zt wA/i, Sepftmlii [7 Spec lal visits to public works , 
confcieni e o| delegates ol coi lespnndiiig socictu’i, 
c onv PI sa/ioiu* in the 1'xliibiLion Ihiilclmgs, by inv itation 
of (he piesident the < li.iii man and the exet uLiv e c niim d 
of the (ilasgow Intern limn il LxliibiLinn \ssoLialion, 
n;oi 

Wcdni'idn^ \tptimim kS —( om ludm^ ^euLial meet¬ 
ing, exclusion to P nsley and him lieon in tlie lown 
Hall bv inviiaUnn of Sir Tliorn is (den ( o its 1. u t , 
ipceptinn and c onversa/ione in the gallciies of the 
Royal StotLish Society of Painters in A\ iter ( nloms, 

I sSaLicluchall Stiect, by mviLation of the picsuhnt 
fSii 1 lancis Powell, P W S ) and the council “ it 
home ’ m the \rt (^lub, by invitation of the piesidciiL 
(Ml I L ( hnstic) and the committee of the (dasgow 
\it ( hib , re( cpLion ,uul c onveisa/ione in the < ilasgow 
S( hool of Art, by mutation of the c hannian (Mr James 
1 lemingj and the govcnicns , leception and ron\ersa- 
ziunc in the galleries of the Roy.d (ilisgow Institute of 
the line Aits, by inv 1 ation of the piesident Sir fohn 
Stilling Maxwell, Hiit , M P 1 .md the council of the 
Institute annu.d inspection .md dinner of the ( lyde 
Navigation Trustees, to which .i selected number (pro- 
b ibly thirty; of members of the Riitish Assoc i.ition will 
be invited dinner by the Faculty ol Physicians and 
Suigeons to a selected numbci of ilie medical members 
of the Ihitish Association 

Piy kind permission of the owners, a laigc number of 
shipbuilding yaids, public works, Ac , in (dasgow and 
district will Ije av iilahle to the inspection of inembejs 
during the meeting Details as to d lys and times are 
given in a special handbook md guide that is being 
piepared by the local lominittee 

In taddition to the infuriiiation given in X\ilk] of 
luly iS with legald to the seciiuual meetings, the fol¬ 
lowing piovisional programmes of sections ha\e been 
1 ec eived 

The tncsiclenl’s .uldress 10 Section ]\ ((_ hcinisLiy; will 
be on the position of Mutish chcmisti) at the driwn 
of the twentieth centuiy In this addiess Piof Percy 
1 r inkland, FKS, will diieci attention to the factors 
which have been mstiiimcnlal in pioniolmg^ the giowin^ 
ac ti\ity in origm.d investigation during the past twenty 
>e.iis He will ilso point out the disadvantage'^ at the 
present time incidental to university edvu ation, md will 
I inclic ate some ol the more important lefotms wliuli are 
I lequiicd in the immediate future (Jtlier papers which 
I il Lve been arr.inged for this Section .iic, bridged 
lings, by Prof Perkin , the piesent position of 
elec trochemic il industries m this cointiy and abroad, 
bv Dl Shields, the chemic d exhibits at the (ilasgow 
J.xhibition, by Di 1 ewkov^ tsch , and ocean salt 

deposits, by Dr L F Vimstiong I'hc last paper may 
possibly be read at a joint meeting of Sections R and C 
Piof Letts will read papers on the chemu al changc!> 
which occur during the contact ol sewage with bacteria 
beds,” and on the assiinilation of ammonia by the sea'- 
weed t Ivii lati^Mma 

In addition to Mi I Horne’s presidential address, 
on recent advances in Scottish geology, to Section C 
(^Geology), the following papers, among others, will be 
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read,—On the volcanic episodes in the f^^eolo^icai 
history of Arran, by Mr William (lunn, (1) relation of 
the Old Red Sandstone of north west Ireland to the 
Metamorphic rocks, (2) relation of the .Silurian and Ordo¬ 
vician rocks of north-west Ireland to the Metamorphic 
senes, by Messrs A McHenry and J R Kilroe , on a 
new method in the investig^ation of fossil remains, Prof 
J W. Sollas , (1) phosphaiic nodules, iLc ^ in Uppei 
Carboniferous Limestone of west Yorkshire, (2) a silicifiLd 

S lant seam beneath the Millstone Ciiit of Swarth Fell, by 
Ir. John Rhodes , plants and Coleoptera of Pleistocene 
age from Wolvercote, t)xfordshire, by Mr A M. Pell , 
origin of gravel-flats of Surrey and Berkshire, by Mr 
H W, Monckton , (i) the distribution of fishes m the 
Carboniferous rocks of Scotland, (2) the fish fauna of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, by Dr Tra(|ii,iir, 
F.R S , the Cambrian fossils of the north-west High¬ 
lands, by Mr B N Peach, F R S , fossil plants from 
Berwickshire, by Mr R Kidston , sequence of Tertiary 
Igneous rocks of Skye, by Mr A Marker; the Scottish 
ores of copper and their geological relations, by Mr J it 
Goodchila ; recent observations among the volcanic 
rocks of Mull, by Sir Archibald Gcikie , on Eastern 
Highland schists, by Mr 0 Harrow , on rock specimens 
from I'erim, by Miss C. A Raisin 
The address of the president of Section I) (/oology) (Prof 
j Cossar Ewart, F R S ), on the experimental study of 
variation, will be given on Thursday, September 12 The 
preliminary list of papeis to be read shows that fiom a 
zoological point of view the Glasgow meeting will be one 
of exceptional interest , while the proximity of the Firth of 
Clyde and the establishment of the manne biological 
station at Millport will provide attractions of a special 
character for the marine biologist The committee have 
invited lectures from Major Ronald Ross, F R S , on 
dropical parasitology, giving the results of his most 
recent investigations , and from Dr J K S Moore, on 
the problem of Lake Tanganyika Both gentlemen 
have consented, subject, m the former case, to Major 
Ross's expected return from Africa in time In addition 
to the above, Prof J Arthur Thomson will read a paper 
on germinal selection m its relation to inheritance, 
Mr E J. Bles, on a method of recording local 
fauna , Mr L A Borradaile, on the land crabs of 
Mmikoi , Mr J S Budgeit, on the youngest known 
larva of Polyptcru^ , Mr J (jraham Kerr, on the 
origin of vertebrate limbs , Mr, J Y, Simpson, on 
variation in relation to binary fission in Protozoa , 
and Dr T H Bryce, on heterotypical division in the 
maturation of sexual cells These titles indicate the 
mam outlines of the zoological programme, but the com- 
mitlee have not yet finally closed their list A joint 
discussion with Sections C and E on limnology is 
provisionally arranged for Monday, September 16 

In Section E (Geography) the president’s address will 
be delivered on Thursday, September 12, at 1030 am, 
and will deal specially with the study of geography, as 
distinct from the teaching of that subject, in this country 
Amongst the papers which it is hoped will be communi¬ 
cated to the Section during the meeting are —Mr G G 
Chisholm, geographical conditions affecting British 
trade , Mr. E. G Kavenslem, Martin Behaim and his 
globe of 1492; Dr, A J Herbertson, a morphological 
map of Europe, Dr. R Dell (Geological Survey of 
Canada), Northern Ontario ; Dr Moreno, on the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, Mr W. N Shaw, on weather maps , 
Mr H. N. Dickson, on mean temperature and glacial 
nods. Dr R Logan Jack, on travels in Western China , 
r. Yule Oldham, on the Bedford level experiments 
Captain Lemaire wilPgive an account of his recent expe¬ 
dition Special attention will be directed to the geography 
of Scotland, and it is hoped that Sir A Geikie will read a 
paper on some questions relating to this subject, Mr G F 
Scoii Elliott has promised a paper on the effects of vege- 
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tation in the valley and plains of the Clyde , Dr Marion 
Newbigin, on the proposed survey of tlie Forth valley, 
undertaken by the Scottish Natural History Society , 
and Mr W G Smith, on the methods of the Botanical 
Survey of Scotland inaugurated by his brother, the late 
Mr R A. Smith Papers will probably be read on the 
Bnli^ah and German Antaictic expeditions, and Mr 
W S Bruce has promised a paper on the methods and 
plans of the Scottish Antarctic Expedition. It is hoped 
that a joint discussion may be arranged with other 
sections on the objects and methods of limnology Sir 
Thomas Holdich will present the report of the committee 
on surveys of British Protectorates, and the reports of 
committees on the climate of Tropical Africa and on 
surveys of the Phlegra'an V lelds will also be read 

In Section (Engineering), the provisional programme 
includes the following papers —Addressof the piesident, 
Colonel R K Crompton, on (n) modern development of 
passenger and goods traffic, as affecting carnage on rail¬ 
ways, tiamways and ordinaly roads , {b) standardisation 
and inlerchangrnhihly , fr) the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory Paper by Mr D II Morton on the mechanical 
exhibits in the (dasgow Exhibition , report of the com¬ 
mittee on resistance of road vehicles to traction, the 
carriage of goods over electric trolley systems, Mr A H 
(iibbings , railway lolling slock, [iresent and future, Mr 
M N iMacdon.dd , the Panam.i Canal, M llunau Vanlla , 
tunnelling through quic ksands, M A (lobeit, the protec¬ 
tion of public buildings from lightning, Mr Killingworth 
Hedges , the Diesel engine, Herr Rudolf Diesel , 
aluminium, Prof E Wilson, akiminium as a fuel, .Sir 
W. C Roberts-Austen, K L B , K R S , report of the 
committee on the small screw gaLi^»e , recent develop¬ 
ments of chain driving, Mr C R (lanard , the critical 
point in rolled steel joists, Mr K T Edwards , machineiy 
for engraving, Mr iMark Ban , measurement of the 
hardness of matenaU by indentation by .1 steel sphere, 
Mr T A Hearson 

Prof D J Cunnningham, F R S, the president of 
Section H (Anthropology), will take as the subject of his 
address the human brain, and the part vvhich it has 
played in the evolution of man , and papers on ph>sical 
anthropolog^y are likely to be more piominent this >ear 
than on some previous occasions Special attention will 
be directed to recent work by Dr Drown .ind Mr Gray on 
the physical characteristics of the people of Ireland and 
Scotland respectively , Mr Douglas, Superintendent of 
Police at Cjlasgow, promises an account of the anthropo¬ 
metric method of identification as pr.ictised locally , and 
other papers on Kgyplian and Papuan anthropology arc 
expected from Drs Rivers and ]\Tyer5. 'I'wo papers 
have been received on the natives of the Malay 
Peninsula, by Mr Skeat, and Messrs, Annandale and 
Robinson Dr Sturge has a paper on the chron¬ 

ology of the Stone Age of man, and Mr Arthur Evans 
will supplement the repoit of the Cretan Exploration 
Committee by an account of the Neolithic settlement 
which underlies the great Mycemcan palace of Knossos 
Mr Hogarth also promises an account of this year’s cam¬ 
paign in eastern Crete "I he report of the Canadian 
Ethnographic Survey promises, as before, a variety 01 
subjects for discussion , and it is hoped that special 
arrangements may be made for the description and 
examination of the ethnographic and archcCologicRl sec¬ 
tions of the Glasgow Exhibition ; though at present the 
culture and archaeology of the neighbourhood remain 
quite unrepresented in the programme 

The president of Section 1 (Prof J G MrKendnck, 
F R S ) will open the work of the section with an intro¬ 
ductory address The feature of the transactions will, 
however, be a discussion on the subject of phonetics 
This is to be introduced by a demonstration from the 
president of the different methods employed in researches 
into this subject, after which it is expected that Dr 
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Lloyd (Liveipool), Dr Pipping (Helsingfors), Dr lloeke 
(Alkmaar) and others will take part in the discussion 
Communications are also promised from Dr A A 
(jray ((ilasgow), on the cochlea; from Dr. Kennedy 
(Glasgow), on the repair of nerves , fiom Dr Edridge 
Green, on the classification of the colourblind , from Dr 
R Hutchison, on the chemistry of bone marrow Other 
contributions are also promised from woikers who have 
not as yet sent in titles It is not anticipated, however, 
that the amount of work will be as great as usual, owing | 
to the fact that many Hntish physiologists aie attending i 
the International Congress to be held m Turin a week 
later than the Glasgow meeting 

A discussion on the teaching of botany will be opened 
in Section K by Mr Wager and Prof Iloucr from the 
point of view of school and university teaching re¬ 
spectively Prof Miall, Prof Marshall Ward, Dr Scott, 
Prof Scolt-KIliott and others are expected to take part 
in the discussion On Friday aftcinoon, September 13, 
Prof Reynolds (been will deluer a semi-popular lecture 
on flesh eating plants The following papers have lieen 

f iromised —Prof Payley lialfoiir (president), moipho- ' 
ogical notes , Prof Marshall Ward, the Hioines .md 
their brown rusts , Mr. Wager, on the cytology of the 
Cyanophycea-, Prof Power, on an Opht(y\^lo\\uni tol- 
lected by Mr, Ridley , Dr Lang, on the piothalli of 
Ht'imrtilho^tathvs^ OfhiOi^Ios^timptndiilum and Psilottnn , 
on certain large prothalli of 1 yiopodium (onuum , on 
the mode of occurrence of the prothalli of L Seli^'^o at 
Clova Mr Yapp, on two Malayan ‘ inyimecophilons’ 
ferns , Miss Foul, on the anatomy of Ceratoptem, Mr 
Prebner, on the anatomy of Panaea and other Mai at- 1 
tiacea.* , Mr Sewaid and Miss Ford, on the structure of ' 
Todca^ and on the geological history of the Osmiindace.n , 1 
Dr Scott, on a primitive type of structure in tdlamites , 
Prof I"' W Oliver, on the structure of c ei tain Pabrozoic 
seeds , Mr Seward, Jurassic floras , the structure and ' 
origin of jet , Mr Aiber, a collection of fossil plants fiom ' 
New South Wales , Dr F F Blackman and Miss , 
Mallhaei, autosuigery in leaves, on respiration. Miss 
(dark, efiTecl of altered conditions of growth upon Ltmna ^ 
roots , Mr T.msley, the vegetation of Mount Ophir , 
Mr \'app, some botanical photographs from the Malay 
Peninsula , Miss Claik, fibnormal secondaiy thickening ' 
m Keridriihta Walken , Mr Worsdell, the stiuclure and 1 
morphology of the flowers of Ccpliiilota.\ us , the morph- j 
ology of the ovule , Mr Tagg^, museum work ; Mr ' 
Porthwick, increment of wood , Mr Gwynne-\’^aug^han, I 
the vascular anatomy of the CyatheaccLC , on the nature I 
of the stele of Kqui\cium , Mr Poodle, remarks on the I 
stele and foliar bundles of ferns 

The new section of Educational Science will be opened 
on the morning of September 12 with an addiess by the 
president, Sir John Gorst In the afternoon there will 
be papeis and discussions on the organisation of education 
in Scotland and particularly in Gdasgow On September 
13, papers on the science of education will be read by Prof 
Armstrong, FRS, Prof Miall, FKS, Prof Withers 
and otheis On Monday, Septeiiilier ib, a discussion on I 
the teaching of mathematics will be introduced by Prof 
Perry, FRS On September 17 the subject of discus¬ 
sion will be the influence of universities and examining 
bodies on the education given in secondary schools, 
introduced by the Bishop of Hereford and Mr H W 
Eve. 

The committee of the Marine Biological Association 
of the West of Scotland invite members of the Associa¬ 
tion who are interested in marine biology to work at or 
visit the Marine Station, Millport, N H , any time during 
September 1901, and to join any of the open collecting 
excursions of the steam yacht Mermaid during that 
month The intention should be communicated to the 
Curator, Marine Station, Millport, N P. 
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THE INTERNA IlONAI. /.OOLOGICAL 
CONGRE s S' 

fifth Intel national Congress, the pinceedings of 
^ which have just terminated in Berlin, has, nolwiih- 
sUnding the depression caused by the lecent de.ith of 
the Empress Frederick, been a brilliant and important 
reunion, u hether judged by the number and status of the 
zoologists present or by the interest of its work 

The meetings were held in the Reichslagsgeli.iiule, 
corresponding to nur Houses of Parliament, a f.ut nnIulIi 
in itself testifies to the esteem in whiih science is held 
m (icnn.my 

On the evening of Sunday, \iigust 11, an infoiruril 
gathering w.is held at which the delegates and niembeis 
were al)le to meet anci gieet each other, to renew old 
.!(([uainlanc es and foiin new ones The business of the 
I Congress began on Monday, August 12, in the laige hall 
of ilie Reu'hslag, \^hen Prof Mobuis assumed the presi¬ 
dential chair find, aflei dec laimg the pioccedmgs open, 
made a tom hing reference to the soriow whuh had fallen 
upon the Royal Family, and proposed that lele^iams of 
rondolenc e should be sent to ihe Empeim and to the 
Ciown Prince, who had giaciously consented to .w t as 
pation of the assembly Replies to these messages v\eie 
subsequently terei\ed and lead 

The C ongicss was then welcomed by His Excellency 
Herr Rolhe, Undei Secictaiy of Slate, in the absence of 
the Chanctllor, by Piiigomastei Kirsclinci and by Pi of 
Hainack, the Keclni of the University Piof I'erner 
expressed the acknowledgments of the foieign delegates, 
and after some foimal business, Prof Grassi, of Rome, 
dchveied a lectuie 011 “The M,daiia Pioblem from the 
Zoological Point of View,” in which he gave an ac c ount of 
the diseases caused by msect-stings and dwelt upon the 
impoitance of their study for the progress ol hygiene 
It IS usual with us to terminate the proceedings of ri 
congiess with a picnic, but the committee charged with 
the rUrangements of the present meeting stem to have 
thought that the pioceeclings would be snioothei if social 
inteicourse preceded debate, and with tins view organised 
an excursion to the H.ivel See 

On the luesda) no forenoon sittings were held, in con¬ 
sequence of the Royal funeral , but at midday a geneial 
meeting vvas held, at v^hlch, among oilier business, it 
was announced that the pii/e offered bv the Empeioi 
Nicholas 11 had been awarded to Dr Oudemans, of 
Amsterdam, for his memoir “On the Influence of Light 
on the Development of Colours in the Lepidopteia ’ 
Dr bclater having taken the chair, lectures were de¬ 
livered on “The Theories of h eitilisation,’’ by Prol 
Yves Delage (Pans), who lefeiied to the impoitance of 
studying the phenomena, not meiely rnorphologic.illy, 
but also physiologically, and on “The Psythu I’acul- 
lies of Ants and other Insects,” by Piof Forel (Moigesj, 
in which he sought to show an identity between the 
senses of insects and our own and to deinonstiate 
their possession of memory, iissociaiion of sensory im¬ 
pressions and power of drawing conclusions from 
experience 

A general meeting was also held on Phuisday after¬ 
noon, August 15, when addresses weie given by Piof 
E n Poullon ((Oxford) on "Mimury,” by Prof Patten 
(Hanover, USA) on “ The Dngin of \ ertebraies,” Prof 
V Zograf (Moscow) on “ Hydrobiological Investigations 
and Institutes m Russia,” M A Pizon (Pansj on “The 
Observation of Pudding in Tunicales,” Mr C G 
Schillings (Duien) on “East African Mammals,” and 
Mr (^. Neumann on “ Results of a journey fiom the Red 
Sea to the White Nile,” all illustrated by the lantern 
At other times the Congiess separated into seven 
sections—viz (Geneial Zoology, Experimental Zoology, 
Vertebrata (Biology, Classification), Vertebrala(Anatomy, 
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Embryology), Invertebrata, Arthropoda and Nomen¬ 
clature These were presided over on successive days 
by different zoologists of eminence, and such numerous 
communications were made to each that it is impossible 
to give an account of these, or even a list of their titles. 

The concluding meeting took place on Friday morning, 
when a large amount of business was transacted. The 
report of the Nomenclature Commission, which was 
adopLed, included a recommendation that specific and 
generic names should be amended only when a printer’s 
error or a mistake in orthography could be proved, and 
that in all cases the fiist name given to an animal, 
whether to the whole animal or to a part, to an adult or 
a larva, should stand, and also a proposal for mtioducing 
unirorniity into the arrangement of figures on plates and 
the designation of their paits by explanatory letters Re- 
soliilions were also passed in favour of the preservation 
of non-injunous animals and the foimation of a section 
for zoogeography , it was, further, decided to hold the 
next congress m Bein, under the presidency of Prof 
Studer Addresses were given by Prof IJutsrhli (Heidel 
berg) oh “ Vitalism and Mechanism,” and by Piof 
Branco (Ucrlm) on “Fossd Men,” and afiei the usual 
complimentary lesolutions the Congress was adjourned 

Such were m brief the formal proceedings, but, as is 
always the case, these were by no means the most 
impoitant results More far-reaching m their influence 
on the life and woik of zoologists are the informal dis^ 
cushions and fiiendly conversations which take place m 
the intervals, on such occasions as the reception by the 
City of Berlin at the Rathhaus, by the Zoological Society 
in its magnificent garden and in other more modest 
convivial gatherings 

The whole meeting uas admiiably organised, with 
German thoroughness and attention to detail It only 
remains to be added that an appendix to the Berlin 
meeting took place m Hamburg, where the members 
were received at the Rathhaus by the Senate of the City, 
by the directors of the Hamburg-AmeriLan Line on 
board the ss Ora/ Wnldersee and by the Zoological 
Society in their garden A trip to Heligoland terminated 
the whole proceedings, which must have left a vivid and 
pleasant impression on the mind of every one present 


CHARLES A SCHOTr 

TV/T R CHARLES A SCHOTT, whose death weregret 

to record, was renowned throughout the world of 
physical science on account of his numerous memoirs on 
terrestrial magnetism The work accomplished by him 
during a long and active career was both extensive and 
influential, and its value has long been recogniSed by 
physicists in both hemispheres 

From an appreciative account of Mr Schott’s work, 
which appeared in Terrestriid two years ago, 

we learn that he was born at Mannheim, B.aden, (Ger¬ 
many, August 7, 1826 After passing through the public 
school ana partly through the Lyceum of his native town, 
he entered the Polytechnic School at Karlsruhe, where, 
after a six year course, he graduated as civil engineer 
in 1847 In December of that )ear he entered 
the service of the United States Coast Survey, and 
in due lime became a citizen of the United Slates 
At first he was engaged in office and nautical duties, but 
he was assigned to the position of Chief of the Computing 
Division of the Survey in 1855 Mr Scholt continued in 
charge of this until the end of 1899, and he then under¬ 
took the discussion of the arc measurements in the 
United States resulting from the extension tnangulation 
already executed by the different organisations engaged 
in survey work A summary of some of the results of 
this work was given in Naiurf of February 21 (vol 
1x111 p 408) 
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Mr- Schott’s numerous contributions to the annual 
reports of the Coast Survey since 1854 relating to hydro¬ 
graphy, geodesy, practical astronomy, and especially to 
terrestrial magnestism, are well known He also pub¬ 
lished through the medium of the Smithsonian Institution, 
between the years 1858 and i88j, a number of memoirs 
bearing on meteorology and on subjects relating to 
Arctic explorations He was a member of the Govern¬ 
ment parties sent to Springfield, Illinois, to observe the 
solar eclipse of August 18^19, and to Catania, Sicily, to 
observe that of December 1870 As delegate from the 
United Stales Coast and Geodetic Survey, he attended 
the International Conference on Terrestrial Magnetism, 
held at Bristol in 1898 m connection with the meeting of 
the British Association In the same year he received 
the Henry Wilde prize of 4000 francs from the Pans 
' Academy of Sciences for his numerous contributions to 
terrestrial magnetism This was the first anard of the 
prize , and the President of the United States in making 
the presentatinn alluded to the catholiciLy nf scientific 
woik and the recognition of distinguished merit implied 
in the fact ih.at Mr Schott—an American- should be 
awarded by t rench men of science a prwe founded by an 
Englishman It is encouraging to know that Mr 
vSchotl’s zeal and industry for the advancement of natural 
knowledge met with recognition m the world of science 


NOTES 

A (OMMiTrrf his been appointed by the PrcsideiU of ihe 
Board of IraiJe to inquire and leporl as to ihe licsL means by 
which rhe Slalt or local authurilie!i can assist scientific research 
as applied to problems affecting the fisheries uT (ireat Britain 
and Ireland The members of the committee are .is follows — 
The Right lion Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart , M P , Mr 
Walter E Archer, Mr Donald Crawford, Rev William 
Spotswood Green, Prof William Abbott Herdman, F R S , 
the Hon Thomas II. W Pelham Mr Stephen E Spring Ricc, 
C B , and Prof J \rLhur Thomson 

Ii has been decided to erect in I «oben, Austri.i, a statue of 
Peter Ruter von Tunner, who died cm June S, 1SQ7, to com¬ 
memorate his great services to the metallurgy of iron An in 
rtuenlial committee has Ixien formed, with Mr Ignaz I’rand- 
stetter as president, Prof J (i von L hrenwerth as vice president 
and Prof Carl I ritz as hononry secretary, to collect sub¬ 
scriptions At .1 recent meeting of the council uf the Iron and 
Steel Institute the matter was considered \.5 a contribution to 
the memorial could not be voted from the funds of the In¬ 
stitute, the members of council present decided to contribute 
two guineas each, and Mr Bennett TI Brough, the secretary, 
now informs us that he has forwarded to the committee in 
Ixoben contributions of that amount from twenty six 
members. 

A Rkuier message records that the Iucanui^ ahifh left 
Liverpool on August to for New York, was spoken bj wireless 
telegraphy at Nantucket Lightship shortly after 0pm on 
August 16. The following message, signed by Captain McKay, 
was among, those received on the lightship from ihe Lucania^ 
and then transniiUed forty miles to biasconset, on Nantucket 
Island .—All well on board We are 287 miles from Sandy 
Hook, with clear weather, .and expect to leach New York on 
Saturday. Please inform Cunard Agents " On reaching port 
the officers of the Lucama reported that the messages from 
Nantucket were undecipherable aboard ship 

We learn from the Aihinatum that Dr. Troot?, the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior, who h also Minister of hducalioD, has 
proposed in the Chamber the foundation of a Belgua prize for 
the promotion of oceanic researches by Belgian^, and that the 
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prize sliall be allotted at the discretion of the scientific class of 
the Academy The sum of 41,000 franca, which will constitute 
the nucleus of the projected prize, has been obtained by the sale 
of tlic the ship of the Belgian South Tolar Expedition, 

to the Norwegian Government. Lieut. Gerlache, who was the 
leader of the expedition, suggests, on the other hand, that the 
capital of 41,000 francs should be put out to interest until the 
fund amounts to loo.ooo francs, and that the interest should 
then be expended upon grants to Belgian oceanic explorers, and 
also upon a Bei^ica medal, to be bestowed upon polar explorers 
of all nations It is reported that the Minister is now inclined 
to support Lieut, Gerlache’s two suggestions. 

A STRIKING example of the iniprovemcnts which have been 
made in the mechanical arrangements for the loading of coal 
from railway trucks into vessels has recently been afforded by a 
new liydraulic coal hoist which has been ertcled at the Penarlh 
dock A steamer arrived in the dock at 8 10 in the morning 
After taking in sufficient coal for her boilers she proceeded to 
load her cargo at g i5i which was coinpleleil at ii 50, the 
steamer entering and leaving the dock on the same tide Ihe 
quantity of coal placed in the vessel was 2333 Lons, in two and 
a half hours, or at the rate of about fifieen Lons a minute 

Thk next meeting of the InlernaUonal Navigation Congress 
IS to Lake place at Dusscldorf from June 29 to July 6, 1902 
The subjects that will be specially considered are (0 regards 
inland navigation , lifts ; lifts on inland waterways , the transport 
of coal CommiiiiiCtilUJiis are invited on Ihe construction of 
reservoir dams , improvements in the mechanical propulsion of 
vessels ; utilisation of water-power at weirs for electric propul¬ 
sion (2) Ocean navigation, construction of iron and wooden 
gates for locks , the use of sca-going lighters , construction and 
management of graving doc]*.s and repairing slips , conslniclion 
and cost of dredging machinery 

A I'HOjn r IS now under consideration by the niunicipalily of 
^benna for disposing of the sewage of the city, which at present 
IS discharged into the iJanubc The scheme consists in the 
application of a mcliiod developed by Herr Noebel, of Tosen, 
for the utilisation of ihe liquid part of the sewage for the double 
jitirpose of irrigation ind manure It is intended to convey the 
sewage in pipes to an extensive plain of poor land which suffers 
from a lack of water, due to inadequate rainfall, over which it 
IS no! to l>e rimed in trenches, as 15 done in this country, but 
the surface of tlie land is to be irrigated by sprinkling the sewage 
water over it. It is contended that by this system the land will 
not be over-'?aturated, as it frequently is on the sewage farms at 
Berlin and Pans, The system is staled to have been already in 
use at Posen, with satisfactory results 

PROt Frederick Si ark, who for several years has closely 
studied the physical types of the tribes of southern Mexico, has, 
savs Setenre, just brought his work to a close. Three kinds of 
w((rk were done—measurement, photography and modelling 
In each tribe one hundred men and Lwenty-five women were 
measured, fourteen measurements being taken of each individual 
Photographic portraits were taken of typical subjects, a front 
view and a straight profile being made of each Busts m plaster 
were made of those who appeared most perfectly to present 
the racial type, the moulds being made directly upon the subject 
During the four seasons over which his work has extended, 
Prof Starr has visited twenty-three tribes While the physical 
types of the natives formed the chief subject of study, many 
views were also taken of the scenery, villages, houses, groups of 
Indians, native industries, lVc The material results of the in¬ 
vestigation include measurements from 2S50 persons, 12CO oi- 
more negatives, varying In size from 8 x 10 inches to 4 k 5, 
too busts ir plaster and a large collection of objects—dress, 
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Weapons, implements and products—illuslrating the ethnography 
of the region Several months will be necessary for putting all 
this material into shape for exhibition and publication 

The Deutsche Seewarte has published, as an appendix to 
the Vngust number of the AnnaUn dt) Hydt opapliity ^ useful 
collection of ‘ilorni tables for the Atlantic f Icean For some 
years the Seew'arte has been collecting and publishing notiLcs 
of storms, giving, in a very concise form, the lime, position 
and duration, the reading and motion of the barometer (rising 
or falling) and the various changes of the wind (backing or 
veering) The results have been arranged in tabular form, m 
twenly-iwo districts, according to months and seasons, and 
grouped under four principal points of the compass The chief 
object of the tables is to show at a glance if, on the occurrence 
of bad weather (when the wind force has reached a fresh gale), 
there is a prospect of it becoming worse, what the probable 
further behaviour of the storm will be The explanatory text 
contains useful remarks respecting the gcntial distribution and 
characteristics of storms in diflcrtiU seasons and in viru^us 
IocrIUics of the Atlantic. 

An important pubbc.rtiun, just issued by the Department uf 
Revenue and Agriculture of the (Jovernment of India, brings 
together iliL agricultural si^alislics of Biitish India and uf the 
Native Stales, so (ar as they can be procured, for the hvc years 
1895-6 to 1899-1900 The first thirty pages are L\[iUnalor) 
The bulk (d the volume consists of tables of figures, giving the 
aieas of cuItiv,Ht(l ind uncultivated land , the areas under each 
crop (the irrigated and not irrigated sepiuately meniioiieil) , the 
average yield of the principal crops , ilie numbur of farm 
animals, ploughs and carts ; the slatislics of land revenue 
assessment, and of transfers of land, for each separate district 
in the empire* The information will be of the greatest v.ahie to 
those who have the task of developing the resources of the 
country The general summary of the acreage described fur the 
year 1899-1900 is .is follows -- 


ToUl area suiv eyed 

13 riLi'«li liiilia, 
Acres 

544,858,070 

Sl\ Native 

Ai res 

45.952.429 

Under loresl 

65,^43.024 

j,oS 7 , 2 o 9 

Unculturablc 

I 35 , 5 ‘'Aoi 4 

11 . 374 , 3 'i 

Cullurible waste 

iot>, 404,704 

9 , 795 . 99 t> 

Fallow land 

57,163.761 

5 . 452 . 59 & 

Sown with ciu[)ss 

180,151,093 

10,3^5,927 

Irngaled 

3 LS 44.056 

‘.357,463 


Tut Report on the (>)bservatQry Department of the National 
Physical Laboratory for the year IQOO has been published in the 
ProiLuiings of the Royal Society The niagiielograiihs have 
been in constant o[)e*ration throughout the year, but the curves 
have been quite free from any large Hucluations The mean 
westerly declination for the entire year was 16' 52' 7 The 
automatic and idnilated records of the varioiiii nieleorological 
instruments have been tranamitted, as usual, to the Meteoiologir.il 
Office, to be dealt with in its publications, ind ^pLcial cloud 
observations have been made each month in connection with the 
international scheme of balloon ascents Scismological obser¬ 
vations have been regularly made; two noticeable disturbances 
occurred during the year, on January 20 and Octolrer 29 
A detailed list of the movements of ihi' seismograph will be 
published in the Report uf the BriUsh Association for the present 
year As regards experimental work, the observation of distant 
olijecls during mist and fog and researches upon atmospheric 
electricity, referred to in previous reports, have been regularly 
continued The list of the various instruments tested la a very 
long one, we therefore select only a few of the principal cases 
in which a considerable increase has occurred —Aneroids and 
marine barometers (number tested in year 1900), 336 (increase 
69), compasses, 963 (increase 559), ram gauges, 1345 (increase 
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784) ; difiictl thermonietersj 20,476 (increase 4456) ; total 
number of instrumentB teaied, 27,569 (increase 55iS). The 
principal addition to the staff during the yesr has been Ihe 
appointment of Dr. J. A Harker as an assistant in the 
Laboratory. Among the different appendices may be men¬ 
tioned one showing the mean values of the magnetic elements 
at observatories the publications of which are received 

The fir&t number has reached us of the " University of 
Missouri Studies,” a publication which it 13 proposed to issue as 
irregular iniervals as nficn as work of the required standard it 
offered by members of that University The present number 
consists of " Contributions to a rs>cho 1 ugical Theory of Music," 
by Dr. Max. Meyer, professor of expennicnial psychology. 

I’ROF Angelo Andres, writing in the Lombardy 
discusses the choice of a base line in the sn called "rational" 
measurement of animals according to which the various dimen¬ 
sions are expressed in terms of one measurement, generally 
representing the length of the animal As a result of the con¬ 
siderations brought forward by the author, the distances which 
best satisfy the requirements in the selection of the base fall, in 
the case of vertebrate animals, into six groups, according to the 
particular class of animals considered 

A s 1UDY of the nummulites of soulhcin Italy has been made by 
Dr Ciuaeppina Gentile, chiefly from observations of specimens 
in the geological museum of the University of Naples The 
examples which the auihoress desenbes, belonging to twelve 
species and five varieties,come from the Middle and Upper Eocene 
formations, the former being represented by a prevalence of the 
forms N laiVt^atUt N lutasaiia and N perfot ata the latter 
strata being characterised similarly by a prevalence of N T(hi- 
haUheffi and A^. Guettatdn The paper is to appear in the Afit 
of the Naples Academy. 

With the object of conducting researches in limnology in Italy 
similar to those instiiuied in Switzerland by Forel, the Reale 
Isiituio Lombardo appointed in 1H96 a committee to investigate 
the variations of temperature in the lake of Como, and a pre> 
liminary report appears m the Nendiconti of I he Academy, 
xxxiv. II The western limb of the lake is particularly suitable 
for such observations, on account both of the regularity of us 
basin and, more especially, on account of the absence of any 
duvikl current of importance The vertical distribution of tem¬ 
perature IS in confornuty with the measurements obtained by 
Burguieres and Forel In connection with the annual variations, 
the most remarkable feature (observed in two consecutive years) 
was the irregular undulation of the curves at depths of twenty 
and thirty metres, and m particular the appreciable cooling which 
at these depths occurs in ihe hottest months Observations 
have also been made on the vanalions of long period, and 
on the horizontal distribution of temperature across various 
sections of the lake. 

The /onrnal 0/ the Royal Microscopical Society for August 
contains the full report of the paper to which we have already 
alluded, by Mr. J. W. Gordon, on the Abbe diffraclion theory, 
very fully illustraled by a large number of diagrams The 
main point of Mr, Gordon’s contention is that the diffraction 
effects seen m the use of Zeiss's Diffractions Platte are produced 
by the diaphragm itself He maintains that the diffraction 
theory has virtually been abandoned by Prof Abbe himself. In 
the discussion which followed, in which Prof S F Thompson 
and Mr Julius Rheinberg took part, and which is also reported 
in full, the prevalent view appeared to be that while Mr, 
Gordon had successfully exposed the incorrectness of some of 
the statements of Naegeli and Schwendener and of other expo¬ 
nents of the theory, he had not succeeded in showing that these 
errors were the necessary consequences of the theory. 
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M, Blondbl concludes hu paper on oscillographs and their 
use in the current number of the Revue ginirah des Sciences 
with an account of his work on the alternate current arc. The 
paper contains a number of very interesting oscillograph curves 
— the first to be published of those taken by Mr. BlondePs 
double oscillograph—showing the variation of current and poten¬ 
tial difference with an alternate current arc between carbons or 
between carbon and metal The general characteristics of these 
curves are now fairly well known, either through the previous 
papers by M. Blondel or through the exhaustive senes of wave¬ 
forms m Mr Duddell's paper in the /ournal of the InstitMUnn 
of Electrical Engineers (vol, xwiii. p i). Greater inierest 
attaches, therefore, to the curves showing the effect of an 
alternating current superimposed on a direct current arc The 
form of these curves throws important light on the much- 
discussed "negative resistance" of the arc The curves pub¬ 
lished by M Blondel lead him to the conclusion that the value 
of dVjdk IS very small, positive for cored and negative for solid 
carbons This ratio, the negative value of which, found by 
Messrs Frith and Rodgers, gave rise to the controversy alluded 
to above, is defined by M Blondel as "the coefficient of 
stability/' which seems to us a very convenient term 

A RirroRf by Prof T E Thorpe, C B , F R S , on the 
work of the (lOvernmcnt Laboratory upon the subject of the use 
of lead compounds in pottery, has been published as a 
Parliamentary paper It may be remembered that a detailed 
report upon the use of lead compounds in the production of 
pollery glazes and colours was prefvared by Profs Thorpe and 
Oliver in 1899, and the conclusions were described in these 
columns (vol lx p 18) Since the publication of that re¬ 
port a large number of further experiments have been made 
upon lead frilts and upon glazes containing their lead in the 
form of lead friti, and a second paper vias issueil a short lime 
ago The present paper embodies chemical evidence which 
Prof Thorpe has to offer in connection with the special Rules 
drawn up for potteries as to the use of frilled lead and 
Its degree of insolubility Fntlcd lead is a silicate or buro- 
silicate of lead formed when “raw" lead, that is, red lead, 
white lead or litharge is fused or fluxed with a part or the 
whole of the silica, or of the silica and the other materials used 
for the glaze Pollers agree that fritted lead can be substituted 
for raw lead in every section of pottery manufacture, and it 
was thought by ihe Department Committee (189^) on lead 
poisoning that this would mitigate the evil, then very prevalent 
But there are different kiruls of fritted lead depending upon the 
proportions of the materials taken. Some lead friUs appear 
to be little less soluble in dilute acids than raw lead, and 
therefore have just as injurious an effect when they find their 
way into the system of the potter and are dissolved by the 
gastric juice Other fritta are nearly insoluble and therefore 
innocuous It is to ensure the use of such insoluble, or slightly 
soluble, frilts that the efforts of the Home Office are now 
directed Placlical difficuliies have, however, arisen as to the 
standard and tests of solubility, and Prof Thorpe's report deals 
chiefly with the objections which have been raised to the proposed 
Rule on scientific grounds. 

Dr R W Shufeldt, in the American Naturalist^ dis¬ 
cusses the osteology and systematic position of the auks and 
puffins After reviewing the various arrangements proposed by 
other writers, the author considers that these birds should form 
a suborder (= order of most ornithologists), the AIcz, which 
II connected, on the one hand, with (he plover group through 
the gulls and their allies, and on the other, through the petrels, 
with the penguins, loons, grebes and their extinct toothed ally, 
Heaperornis. In reality, this arrangement is not very different 
from the one proposed years ago by Dr Sclaler, who placed 
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ih^ auks and loons in a single order (Pygopodcs), flanked on 
the one side by the petrels and on the other by the penguins 

Thk July i&sue of the Ameman Naturalist opens wiih a 
continuation of Mr W H Wheeler’s account of the compound 
and mixed nests of American ant«, the present section dealing 
with the instances of “ social symbiosis ' No less than eight 
different types of this association are recorded, for each of 
which a special term is adopted i'Lcsiobiosis, for instance, 
indicates the cases where ants of two (rarely more) species, 
which are generally inimical to each other, excavate their 
galleries in close conlact Xenobiosis. on the other hand, refers 
to the so called guest ants, which maintain independent house 
holds among their hosts, with whom they may be on terms of 
toleration, or even friendship , while Dulnsis is applied to cases 
where one species of ant is kept in slavery by another The 
paper teems with interest to students of ant life 

Thr important senes of descriptive catalogues recording the 
collections made by the Royal Indian Marine Survey ship 
hn estimator has been enriched by the appearance of “A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Indian Deep Sea Crustacea 
Decapoda Macrura and Anomala ” In his preface the author, 
Major A Alcock, slates that 'although most of the new species 
obtained during the dredging cruises of the vessel under his 
direction have been described in earlier publications, (he 
present volume must not be regarded as a mere reprint of such 
reports It contains dehniiions of the larger groups under which 
I he species are arranged and also valuable tables of distribution, 
as well as a considerable amount of material prepared by the 
author as the basis of a larger work on Indian crustaceans 
Out of a total of 117 species of Macrura (lobsters, crayHsh, 
shrimps, lVc ) obtained during the various cruises, sixt) nine are 
believed to be peculiar to Indian waters Most were obtained in 
less depths—mostly much less -than 1000 fathoms , and out of 
(.leven dredged from deeper water, only five appear to lie truly 
abyssal, several of the others being taken in the net during its 
ascent The Anomah present a greater percentage of deep sea 
forms, eight out of fift) two being abyssal types 

DEsnrit an unfortunate falling off m the income, the Report 
of the Manchester Museum for 1900-1 tells 0/ continued pro 
gress of that institution Owing to the generous presentaliun 
of his collection by Mr I' Schill, which is especially rich in 
? astern Holarclic forms, the Mnnehester scries of Lepuloptera 
now occupies a foremost p isition among provincial cabinets 
The director h is also to report the presentation by Mr R D 
Daibishire of a shell of PUkirototnana adaiisoniana from 
Barbados , and the purchase of duplicate shells from the 
I ayard collection has been a most satisfactory investn enl, the 
sale of superfluous specimens having repaid the entire cost, while 
more than 2000 examples have been added to the Museum series 
The herbarium has also been largely increased Neither has the 
exhibition senes been neglected, the director calling especial 
attention to the display of the various groups of Morms, as well 
as to the dissections and drawings illuslrming the anatomy of 
molluscs 

Wr have much pleasure in congratulating the Field 
Naturalists' Club of Victoria on its " coming of age,” an event 
^luch was duly celebrated in Melbourne on June 25 In calling 
attention to the present condition of the Club, the committee 
were able to report, in spite of increased expenditure, a slight 
improvement in the finances and also an increase in the roll of 
members. During the year the Club has called attention to the 
destruction of various species of wattle” {Aca£ia\ and also Lo 
the spread of the water hyacinth and iris^U is hoped with good 
results Among other papers, the July issue of the Victorian 
Naturalist contains one describing the curious incrustations 
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formed on roots in the lutoral sind dunes of certain districts 
The theory that ihese are formed by ihe aclion of vegetable acids 
on the lime contained in the sand is confirmed By the decay 
of the tnntained root and the percolation of calcarLoua matter 
these incrusLalions may become solid throughout 

Thi occurrence of chrysoberyl in the gneiss of Manhattan 
Island, New \ ork City, is recorded in a pamphlet published by 
Mr VV Levison (New \ ork, 1901) 

An '\rLicle in the Pionctr Mail of July 5, 1901, deals with the 
important question uf artesian wells for fmlia, and it is urged 
that the Imperiil Government should undertake a senes of 
boringb Mr (iriesbach, the DirtcUir uf the (jeological Survey 
of India, has suggested that a search for artesian water might be 
made in the flat courtr> enclosL 1 by Mahi kanlha on one side 
and Kathiawar on the other in (jujerai proper If successful 
llie wells would be useful in the northern division of Bombay 

A 1 khi IMINAR\ report on the Cape Nome gold region on the 
south western coast of Alaska has been prepared fur the United 
Slates Geological Survey (1900) by Mr 1 C Schrader and 
Mr \ II Brooks In this region the bed rock consists of 
altered limestones, mica schists and gneisses, and above it are 
various gravels forming beaches and terrice'', which occur in the 
gulches (creeks) and valleys and iNo over the tundra It 15 
remarked that the gulch and beach placers arc extraordinarily 
rich in gold, and the mclal is also known lo occur in the birs of 
the larger rivers and in the tundra No bed rock mining has 
been done, but as Ibc gravels and gold are largely of local 
origin, workable veins maj eventually be found The authors 
observe that the staking 0/ new claims "is probably nearly a 
thing of the past, yet those h-iving cipital lo invest will un 
doubledly find plenty of ciiims for sale ” They add, " it would 
be very wise for all inexperienced newcomers lo save money 
for the return passage ’ 

A NEW scientific journal the Allipeffuifie Naturjorsihei 
Zeitun^y Will be published in Berlin early in October The 
prospectus slates that the journfil will be "die ersie natiir 
vvissenschaflliehe /eiLung der Welt ’ 

A ''K DM) edition of the second report of the United Stales 
Board on (icographic Names has been received, and with the 
exception of a few minor corrections it is the same as the 
original edilion of May, 1900 The general policy of the Board 
has been Lo adopt the name which is in common local use at 
present, but local usage has lieen neglected in some cases in 
order to effect reforms in nomenclature Among these de 
parLures approved by the Board are the following —the 
avoidance, so far as practicable, of the possessive form of names, 
the omission of the final ‘ h in the termination " burgh ” , the 
abbreviation of "borough” to “boro’ the spelling of the 
word "centre ' as "center”, discontinuance of the use of 
hyphens in connecting parts of names , the simplification of 
names consisting of more than one word by their combination 
into one word , the avoidance of the use of diacritic characters , 
the omission of the wordj '*city ’ and "town as parts of 
name<i Evidently these principles have ihcir limitations, and 
the Board recognises the practical impossibility of inducing 
Lnglish people to speak of Germany os Deutschland, Turin as 
Torino, or The Hogue as s (iravenhage It is suggested, how 
ever, that the adoption of the home name " is a reform to which 
we may look forward and work toward, and which may be 
attained in the future ’ Each name mu«t evidently be con 
sidered separately, and the Board exists to do this and to decide 
what name shall be adopted The present report contains all 
decisions rendered by the B3ard froTi its creation to April, 
1900 
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(^The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
pa^t week include a Patas Monkey {Ctrcopiihecus patas) from 
West Africa, presented by Mr U. R. Noble; two Bonnet 
Monkeys {Mcuacus simcus) from India, presented respectively 
by Mrs Noble and Miss Weil ; two Rmg-tailed Coatis {l^aiua 
ru/a) from South America, presented respectively by Mr 
Charles North and Mr K F Johnston; two White-tailed 
{Cfinn&chaeUs gnu) from South Africa, presented by Mr 
C. D Rudd , an Osprey {Paudion haha^tus) captured at sea, 
presented by Commander H, Strong , a Toco Toucan {Ram 
phastos iffco) from Guiana, a Red-billed Toucan {Rampkasios 
trpthrorhyn€hus) from Cayenne, a Hulchin's Goose {Bermila 
hukhinii) from Arctic America, presented by IT E Sir W J. 
Sendall, G C M<G, , two Infernal Snakes {Boodou infernaUs)^ 
BIX Kufescent Snakes {Lefitodira hoia>tibaeid)y six Rhomb 
marked Snakes {Trinnrorhmus ihornbialus)^ five Crossed 
Snakes {P^ammophii cruciftr)^ two Rough-keeled Snakes 
{Dasypfids scahra) from South Africa, presented by Mr A W 
Guthrie ; a Horned Lizard {Phrynosoma carnutum) from Teicas, 
presented by Miss Wilson ; an Eyed Lizard {Lattfta ocellata), 
a Tessellated Snake {Tropnionotus tessdlatus). South European, 
presented by the Rev F J Jervis-Smith, F R S , a Brindled 
Gnu [Connochaetes iaurttia) from Kait Africa, purchased 


067 ? ASTRONOMJCAL COLUMN. 

Nova Perski —A telegram from Kiel announces that photo- 
^aphs of Nova Persci, taken on August 19 and 20 by MM. 
Flammariun and Antoniadi, sliow a nebuluLis aureola having a 
definilc sharp outline, 

Period ok Mira Crii —Prof. A A NijUnd finds from a 
series of thirty-nine observations of this long-period variable 
dunng the interval July ry to Seplember 11, 1900, that the maxi¬ 
mum occurred Last year on August 3 As will be seen from the 
table below, this brings the period back to the short value of 
1897 {Astronomiscke Naihrtchteiii Bd. 156, No 37J3-) 


Olistrvcd mavi- 
nunn 


Predicieil 

(Chandler 111) 


.(I^gnilude 


Period 


1897 Ian II 1896 Dec 12 , 370 

1597 Nov 26 1897 N(;V 9 J 24 

1598 Oji 4 iSqS Oct 6 ' 291 

1899 Sept ig 1S99 Sept 3 375 

1900 Aug 1 1900 Aug I j 3 35 


J19 da>s 

312 

350 

31a 


1 HR Cai’E ()pisER\^4roR\ —The annual report to the 
Admiralty has recently been liisued by Sir David (iill, and 
summarises the work dune at the institution during the year 


1900 

The new transit ubserv,iU)ry is now satisfactorily erected It 
is of sheet steel, having triple sides, thus forming a double series 
of ventilating shafts;, arranged so as to carry off all healed air by 
convection and deliver it by funnels 13 feet distant from the 
observing shutter , this Utter is 6 feet wide, formed by the two 
halves of the building sliding apart 

The upper part of the structure is semic>lindricBl, its axis 
coinciding witn that of the transit circle. It is hoped that 
this symmetry between building and instrument will eliminate 
abnormal refractions. The double chambered walls have made 
it possible to attain practical equality between the external and 
internal temperatures. 

Transit Circle —Much of the transit circle work has consisted 


of a thorough investigalian of the influence of “ star magnitude” 
on the oliservers’ personal equations. The results are given in 
ddnil, and indicate that, while there is considerable range in 
magnitude personality for different observers, piery observer 
records the time of transit of 4 faint star later than that of a 
bright one, and also, as a rule, this personality is greater ** per 
magnitude ” for faint than for bright stars Another somewhat 
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unexpected fact brought out by the investigation is ihat the 
difference of personality remains nearly the same for stars of 
very diffeTcnt declination. 

Heitometer .—Regular observations of all oppositions of major 
planets have been continued—of these fifty-three related to 
Jupiter, forty to Saturn, forty-four to Uranus and sixty-six to 
Neptune Observations were also made of the conjunction of 
Jupiter and ^ Scorpii, and of the distances of the cusps of the 
partially eclipsed sun on November 2z, 1900 

McClean Equatorial —The 24-inch photographic objective 
has been refigured and forwarded to the Cape from Dublin 
The 18-inch visual telescope has been employed in the observa 
lion of double stars, ihirly-one previously unrecorded pairs being 
found, nine of which are naked-eye stars. 


In consequence of the abnorption of the three heavy Hint 
prisms belonging to the “ line of sight,” spectrograph they have 
been replaced by four of lighter glass giving the same total 
deviation Mr. McClean, who is providing these, has also 
generously given an order to Messrs 2 eiss fur a second objective 
prism of 24 inches aperture and lo^' refracting angle 

Physical Laboratory* —Investigations have been in progress 
by Mr Lunt dealing with the spectra of oxygen, silicon, 
aluminium, boron and sulphur, and provision is being made for 
a further study of the spectra of various gases 

Aitrogjaphfc Charts and Catalogue. —One hundred and three 
triple image chart plates liave been passed, bringing up the 
total to 162 For the revision catalogue, 172 plates have been 
taken" Dunng the year, 124 catalogue pUtes, containing71,655 
stars, have been completely measured in both coordinates in 
reversed posiiions of plate 

South Afruan Sun^ey ,— '1 his has been pushed rapidly forward 
in Rhodesia, the party reaching latitude 16’ 30' S , apd they 
expected to reach the Zambesi by the end of July The opera 
tiona for the Anglo-ficrman Boundary Survey are also in steady 
progress It la hoped that arrangements will soon be pos-iible 
for the extension of the survey through the international terri¬ 
tories north of Rhodesia, thus bunging the long-wislieJ-fnr 
African arc of meridian nearer to practical realisation 

OHShRVAiiOx Of Comet (1901) —]\Ir. J Cresswell, writing 
from a mining camp near the centre of Borneo, sends a drawing 
of this Comet, which was visible there on May 7-12 lie 
says—“It was very bright, and had two tails which on May 10 
were 29^“ apart and on May 12 35“ apart The lower tail was 
less bright than the upper I looked for it during the sol.ii 
eclipse, but did not sec it ” Further ubservalions were pre¬ 
vented by cloud 

THE AUGUST MhTEORS OF k^oi 

weather was tolerably clear near the time of the 
^ maximum and enabled the shower to be pretty well 
observed On August lO, ii .ind 12, or on one or two ol those 
nights, a considerable number of meteors were recorded at 
various place* where the clearness of tile sky permitted obstrv 
ation The maximum apfiears to have occurred rather later 
than usual, for the greatest number of meteors displayed them¬ 
selves on Tuesday morning, August 13, but the slate of the skj 
did not allow the progress of the display to be fully observed 
during Its nae, culminalnm and fall 

The first marked indication of the Pcrseids as a delinilL 
shower became apparent on July 21, when the writer at Bristol 
recorded five swift streak leaving meteors from a radiant ai 
23 d 52", but two of them were imperfectly seen and then 
directions could be only roughly noted, so that the resulting 
radiant was not very satisfactory, though there could be ntp 
doubt of its actual existence either at or very near to the 
position assigned 

Between July 21 and August lO the development of iht* 
shower coula not be fully traced, owing to moonlight or cloud) 
weather On August 10 the display was moderately rich 
There was no special activity on the part of Ihe Perseids, but 
the minor showers of the [lenod were in prominent evidence 
and provided meteors as fast as the observer found it convenient 
to record them. Between about 9h 30m, and i5h. the total 
number of meteors seen by the writer at Bristol was 102, but 
nearly half of the time mentioned was consumed in registering 
paths While the observer's attention was, in this manner, 
diverted from the sky, a large number of meteors must have 
eluded notice , of the 102 seen 55 were Pcrseids. 

On August II the sky was clear until after midnight, and 
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bet\vct:;n gh 30m and I 2 h 30m., 72 meteors were nuliccd, of 
which 49 were Perseid? As compared with the previous night 
the Perseids had increaied, whde the other meteors c\hibiled a 
marked decrease Clouds prevented further observation at 
izh 30m 

On August 12 the sky was overcast, but between I4h and 
I4h 30m there was a break along the east and south east 
horizon, through which a few of the stars could be seen Meteors 
were numerous, and 11 was considered that with n clear sky the 
display would have been unusually line 

A Irw cloudy nights intervened, but on August 1$ and 
16 observatiorvii were secured during clear intervals The 
Perseid shower was still actively 111 play, and supplied about 
one-third of the aggregate number of meteors visible On 
August iS the iky was walclied helwctn fjh 30m and 
I4h 15m , but ineltors, generally, were c\iremely rare The 
Perseid shower furnished eight paths, so that the display was 
still well defined On August 19, observations were made 
between 9h jom. and 15I1 , and 40 meteors were seen, ol which 
3 only were I’crseids, so that the stream had become nearly 
eahausted The radiant point was determined from several well- 
observed paths on each night, and its easterly positum as com¬ 
pared with Us jilace on August 10 and ii was strikingly 
evident, liclween July 21 and Auizust iH, its R A differed to 
the extent of 32", as the following figures will prove 

July 21 23 t- 52 5 nieteors 

Aug 10 44 + 5 fi 55 

II 45 ^ 5 ^ 49 M 

15 51 hsS 6 

5 

18 55^59 K 

The I’erscids furnished some brilliant specimens, but there 
w.is only one fireball seen by the writer. This appeared at 
lih 2m on August 11, and lit up the south-eastern sky with a 
lightning-like djsh It w.is seen also at Birmingham and 


Yeovil, and Us height is given in the table 
meteors recorded at Bristol were as l>elow — 
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If 
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hour meteors seen on August 10 were also recorded by Pr^f 
A S llerschel at Slough, and their real paths have been deltr- 
niined Their heights, See , are included in the following tibk, 
in which are also given the results for the fireball of August 11, 
which left a streak for about a minute amongst the stars ol 
Aqiifinus, It must have been a magnificent object from the 
English Channel — 





Height Height Path 

Vrlority 

II 

14 




at hrst 

at end 


per set 

Rndiant 



b 

m 
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miles 
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72 

20 

24 
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12 

0 
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51 

36 

SO 
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12 

16 
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50 

27 

39 
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12 

19 
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bo 

33 

25 

149 + 60 

II 

53 

Aug 11 

1 I 

2 

2x9 95 

56 

64 


45 + S8 


The latter olnect began over the channel at a point about 
^ miles W. of Dieppe, and ended a little W of Havre on the 
French coast It would be interesting to hear further deacrip 
tions of it from the channel and from the north region of 
France 

Reports aje coming in from various observers, and show that 
the diiiplay was ouite up to, if it did not ekceecl, the average 
Mr D. E. Paclcer, writing from Birmingham, says —“Un 
Saturday night, August 10, several hundreds of meteors were 
observed here m a four-hours' watch, commencing at 10 p m 
On Sunday, August ii, during the same period of tunc the 
number nearly reached a thousand. At il p.m. a magnificent 
fireball burst over the southern part of the sxy, lighting up che 
heavens with a full moon radiance and leaving a onlliant 
streak of light which persisted lor some little tiine”’ A corre 
spondent of the NoHinghapn Daily Guardmn says —“ On 
August 10 we had a splendid display of the meteors The night 
proved to be the brightest and clearest 1 ever remember to have 
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seen, and .it rIkjuI 10 ft’clocU meluors in great nLimbcrs were to 
be flitting bcto5!s the heavens from north east lo suiuh-wesi 
On Sunday night, Augutit ii, the display was ripuTLcJ VMtli uven 
greater brilliance and frequency and with iiiuie variiUon, the 
sky being again very clear " 

TIk se tlescnplions may pnssddy convey a somewhat e'* ig- 
guTAlid ide.i of the churaLter of the showi r tins >Lai, hut ihcy 
sufficienlly prove that I he event was a conspiLuous one anil well 
worth the alteiilion given to it 

As tibsurvetl at Itrisiol llu r.idiant point w.is pretl) (.khnite, fur 
an area of almvit 3 dtgruLs would include very nearly all the 
tracks direrkd Iroin it on August loand li \Vith reference lo 
the minor shrovers, there were ,a considerable nuniher usible, 
ihougli ibuy were very fiibli A few degrees south of the liead 
of Drato and at the poml 2(19 -|- 47 , there was a radiant of 
hrighl-lrameil, slovv inoviig nieteors, while east of (f Persei ai 
6v t 30" tin re WAS iradi.miof very -.will streak IciMiig inetturs- 
Tbere were olhti well delmctl showers from 290^-1-53'’, 
312 +13" and 333'’ I 72 \V \‘ Di'.wtsi. 

Mr W F Rolston sends the fnlluwing account of observiition-s 
made liv him — 

“I commenced my observations at TUnmnghim aL lO 35 
pm on the night of August ll .ind contmued them till 
12 48 a m on the morning of August 12, when a bank of clouds 
rising from tlie N L stopped further ubsei \ ations Fur ihis 
period, of 2 hours j minutes, 1 counted 143 nnuois, wdiich 
appeared to have Ihcir origin in the region of Peiseus, and 
17 others having various origins Uuiing this time .1 very 
cle\ir sky oblainul, rendering short and faint trails easil) visililr 
All the observations wire visual, anti, as I hapytened to have 
eshauslcd my stotk of plates, I was unable to attempt the 
securing of “ trail ' photograjihs Several of the IVrseids were 
remarkable either for ihclr brightness, or else (or the length of 
time iheir trails wer*. visible after the nucleus had cither disap¬ 
peared below my horizon—of surrounding houses or had di^ 
iway Observations on these, inrluding the limes of their ap 
pearance, are given in the appundctl table 

“ From the 143 observations made, I deduced that the radiant 
point of these meteors is Miuated about the point whose co¬ 
ordinates are - Decl 58' N , R.A 2h J5m 

G M I nf I u , 

!.p|.e,T..ncc I 


Remarkable lor a very bright uiicleus, and a 
vivid iriil v\bich remained visible for 5 3 55 
st,o/i{is , hrst appeared in thi region of 
K Andiomcd^ (alt about (>o ), .ind travelled 
between Atjuila and Delphinus to about alt, 
25', when IL disappeared behuid a housetop 
Tnc trad had a bluish white and shimmering 
appearance 

Appeared in region of 5 Cassmpi e ' was very 
blight, .ind trad losle'd lor 7 seconds 

AjipLarcd in region of 8 (’ygni and Inivelled 
Lliruugli i^yr.i, leaving a lirighl trail winch 
lasted for 9 seconds 

Appeared in region of a Persei and travelled 
towards Aries; was very short, but very 
bright , evidently the greater cunipuiieiit of 
Us motion was m the line of sight 

Appeared in region of 33 Cygni and iravelled 
S W through Lyra , very bright, and 

left a bright trail whu h lasted about 8 
SLContls 

Very liright and short , lefi bright trail which 
was, as nearly as I could judge, exactly 
parallel to a line joining /9 and 7 Anelis, 
and near to them 

Very bright, leaving a good trail from Cassiopeia, 
half way between ^ Pcg.is. and e C>gni 

A very bright meteor which "occulted*' 
a Andromediv and then travellcrl in the 
direcimn of ihe group 59, 57 and 55 Pcgaai 
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"In addition lo the above, I remarked one of ihe extra 17— 
not a Peraeid—which at 11.27 appeared at about the middle nf 
The Great Square and LrEivclIea right through the zenith, dis¬ 
appearing near Corona and leaving behind it a remarkable 
rea shimmering trail which lasted for 4 or 5 seconds. 

" The above times given for the duration of trails were 
obtained by counting seconds from judgment, not by a watch 
The observations were made whilst lying on my back, so that 
nearly the whole of the sky above the available honzon 
was observed ” _ 


SAND WAVES IN TIDAL CURRENTS^ 

'^HE sand waves dealt with in this paper are not the 
well known “current mark,” or ripple mark of 
rivers, but the larger sort, first scientifically described 
by Prof Oslwrne Reynolds. These larger sand waves are 
the normal production nf a swift current when adequately 
supplied with sand. The supposed condition of “ uniform 
drift” (the current picking up aa much sand as U drops, 
and therefore neither silting nor scouring) is really so 
unstable lhal, when the current becomes sufTiciently swifi 
to hold sand in eddying suspension it passes almost 
suddenly into wave motion, uniform drift being replaced 
by alternate silt and scour, giving ridgea and furrows of 
sand which travel down stream The material of the 
ridges IS constantly being picked up by the current from 
Ihe weather slopes, and aeposilcd upon the lee slopes. 

Some explanation of the process wag given in Nature 
(vol, Ixiii. p. 623, April 25) in the abstract of another 
paper by the author,'^ this is further elaborated in the 
paper now before us, which contains also details of the 
observations and measurements carried out during the year 
1900, which have not hilhcrlo been published 
The amplitude of the tidal sand waves is obviously limited 
by the depth of water, and it follows that as the tide ebbs off 
^nd-banks, it tends to obliterate the ridges, leaving the banks 
with the Bmooihed surface which is familiar Sometimes pools 
are left below the general level of the smoothed surface (Fig 1) 
These have a steep and a gentle side, the former the lee slope 
of one ridpe, the latter the weather slope of the next ridge 
They arc, in fact, homologous with the pits, called Fuljes, in 
sandy deserta 


and Aberdovey, North Wales, at Findhorn and Montrose, N B , 
and at the Dun Sands, on the Severn (Fig 2), which are pro¬ 
tected from the tide until well submerg^ by a rocky shoal, 
which juts out from the left bank of the river. 

The observed wave-length or distance from ridge to ridge 
varied from 3 feet 6 inches to 54 feet The smallest of these 
measurements was unusual. From 12 to 24 feet wave-lengths 
were common The steepest ridges had a wave-length 13 39 
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Fig 2 —Inlerpenelrriling ridgei on the Dun Sands 

limes as great as their height In the model estuaries of Prof 
Oishorne Reynolds the wave length was twelve times the ampli 
tude 

Fig 3 shows the orderly maich of the ridges upon a portion 
of a sand-bank in the estuary nf the Dnvey, which the aulhoi 
pegged out for purposes of mea^urenlent with slakes driven into 
the sand lo a depth of about 3 feet There were five 
transverse rows of stakes 15 feet from row to row, and in 
each transverse row the distance from stake to stake was 20 feel 
This permitted the es-act measurement of the posnion of 
— five wave-fronts along four sections String stretched from 
stake to slake at the two sides of the plot served as datum 
lines and enabled amplitude and mean sand level to be 
taken with tolerable accuracy along two sections Mea 
surements were made once a day when the sands were 
dry, From June 2 to 5, 1900, the tides were diminishing 
after springs, and the average amplitude of the ridges dimi 
nished from 6” 34 to 3” 71 with no perceptible change of 
mean sand level The average wave-length in the same 
lime only diminished from 14' 3" 7 to 13' 6' 6, and the 
regularity of the wave lengths impri>ved, thus — 

Per cent 
of mean 1. 

On June i, av diff. of successive Ls =134 
m2 ,, ,, =114 

IP J II .1 =107 

T. 4 ~ 4 4 

II 5 ii II =66 

On June ^ the tidal current appeared to have fallen below 
some critical velocity, and suJdenly to have lost control of 
the wave system This is shown by ihe following labk 
of ihe average advance of the ridges, which was — 

From June 1 to June 2 38"'07 

II I, 2 I. .1 3 ■■ 29'' 75 

II IP 3 II II 4 3®^^ 57 


Where the conditions are such that the tide covers and leaves 
the banks gently, though running strongly when the water is deep 
upon them, the banks dry out with then wave surface almost 
perfectly preserved. The required conditions were found by the 
author in the tidal basins with narrow entrances at Barmouth 

1 Ahairact of a paper by Dr. Vaughan Corninh, rej.d before the Royal 
GeogiAphical Society, Juna lo, anil published la the 
/August 1(^1 

' a “On Ihe Formallon of Wave surfaces in Sand," Scottish Ceo 
* graphical Magaz’fse^ vol xvii , January 1901 
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II 11 4 II II 5 f 4 

During neap tides the sands of the plot were almost smooth, 
and such undulations as could be seen on the surface were 
irregular and ill-defined. During the subsequent increase ot 
tides, however, the plot emerged one day all covered witli 
i sharply defined ridges, which grew daily m height, and also (by 
elimination of some of the ridges) in length. On June 15 the 
average amplitude was 9"’7i, with an average wave-length 
of irg" The increase of wave-length appears to take place 
by the obliteration of certain ndgci which find themselves un 
favourably placed owing to the too great growth of the ndge on 
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the weathei side Thus the increase of amplitude u a steady the water; after a few houra the infusion will be found of a pale 
process, whereas the increase of the wave length (if determined yellow colour, having, when cold, a green iluoresccnce If an 

by measurement along one or two sections of a few ridges) takes alkali be added to this infusion and air blown ihrough il, indigo 

place pef saitHNif or, as Dalton might have said, in “ multiple Viluc is pri'cipitatcd on the further addition of an acid Woollen 
proportion.’* articles dipped into this alkalised infusion become, on exposure 

It IS pointed out that the tidal sand ridps, by their sue, to the atmosphere, a pale azure blue. This change, however, 

orientation, and lateral extension, afford an admirable means of takes place far more rapidly if they be dipped into acidulated 

mapping the tidal currents in those estuaries in which circum- water The indigo thus obtained is, however, very apt in 

stances secure iheir preservation on the sand-banks visible above contain impurities , notably, to pass into a condition known as 

low-water mark indigo brown, m which an insoluble black-brown substance is 

Between the date of the writing and the publication of this formed which is useless to llie dyer and cannot be reconverted 

paper the author observed in Canada the formation of long into indigo blue During the unsettled state of Europe towards 

trains of waves of snow, by a process similar to that which the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 

creates these sand waves They are 


distinct altogether from the ripples 
of drifted granular snow, which were 
also observed 

WOAD AS A BLUE DVE^ 

lyiR E CORDER has so tho- 
roughly gone into the maiter of 
East Anglian woad culture and pre¬ 
paration that the present remarks 
must be regarded as quite supple¬ 
mental to his paper, having been, in 
fact, inspired by it Frequent visits 
have been made to the Parson Drove 
Woad Mill, and a long series of ex 
periments conducted before the blue 
colour, the indigo in fact, in this 
woad could be demonstrated Curi¬ 
ously enough, the subject has engaged 
the attention of Prof. Beycnnck, of 
Delft, and by his help the presence of 
indigo was easily shown in the fresh 
plant from Parson Drove The blue 
colour of woad is indigo—the same 
substance chemically as that obtained 
from Indtgpftra iitutorta and Poly¬ 
gonum tiputona There is this great 
difference however in the last named 
plants it exists in a form winch is 
easily extractable, whereas m woad 
It exists in a condition which is the 
very reverse 

In 1855, Dr E Schunck, in an 
exhaustive paper on the chemistry of 
woad, drew attention to the fact that 
indigL. did not exist as ready formed 
indigo white in this plant lie showed 
that the glucoside indican was the form 
from which indigo-white was produced 
by oxidation In 1877, M Alvarez 
attributed the formation of indigo to 
the action of bacteria, but in 1898 
Breaudat demonstrated that microbic 
life was not necessary 

Marchlewski and Radcliffe consider 
indican consists of sugar and a very 
unstable subslance called induxyl 
Prof M W Beyerinck holds the 



Fic T—Plan of five «anil >ihiiHinf; pj«>iii(iiis on four succeeiiing ilays, Dovey Esiuory. 

Scale, I mch = jo ket 


View that the indigo producing plants 

may be divided into two groups, in one of which this substance 
exists AS indican {^Indigofera itncioria and Po/y^onu/n /ifit/orta), 
while in the other (of wnich woad, /safif /in^^ona, is the type) 
it exists as indoxyl More recently, however, Beyerinck has 
come to the conclusion that even indoxyl does not exist ready 
formed in woad, but that it exists as a “ loose compound ” isatan, 
which by an enzyme isatase also present in woad is easily 
decomposed into indoxyl, 

Be Inis as it may, it is not difficult to extrs^t indigo blue frum 
frpsh woad leaves by the process given b) Beyerinck Tbif 
consists in packing fresh woad leaves into a stoppered bottle I 
and Ailing the bottle entirely with boiling water, inserting the 1 
stopper BO that no air-bubble is left between it and the top of 

1 Abridged^ frum a paper by Dr C 13 Plowrljfht, m the TranmeUons | 
of the Nor folic and Norwich Naturaliat^' Society, vol vii 1900-1901 | 

^ Corder, B 'frans Norfolk and Norwich Nat Soc , iBgo, vol v p 14^, I 


century, numerous attempts were made 10 manufacture indigo 
directly from woad , prizes were offered by various Governments 
for the attainment of this object in order that the use of foreign 
indigo might be obviated, as it could only be obtained with 
dirtieuliy None of these processes were ever practically succci»s- 
ful Many of them were entirely ihLortlicak Some sought to 
] obtain inciigo by inAceraling fresh woad leaves in cold water, 
others in warm water, other-^ by infusing them in boiling water and 
subsequently washing with cold 

To demonsirate the preseqee of indigo in the woad leaf, the 
process of Dr Hans Mollsch is the best ThI^ consists in keep¬ 
ing the fresh leaves in a wide mouili stoppered l>ottle, Ailed 
with gaseous ammonia for twenty-four hours, and then dissolving 
out the chlorophyll by immersing the leaves for a like period ia 
absolute alcohol Sections show that the indigo is confined to 
those tissues which contain chlorophyll, and t)iat the hairs, 
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cuticular cells (excepting the guard cells of the stomata) and 
Bbru va>)Cular bundles are free from it. When the chlorophyll 
has been thus extracted, the leaves have a blue colour of 
greater or less depth according to the amount of indigo they 
contain. 

Although the exlrnction of indigo is so difficult and unsatis¬ 
factory a process, yet woad has been used as a blue dye from 
remote antiquity Pliny refers to it as having been used to slam 
chalk blue fur the adulteration of indigo, which was then a 
pigment of great rarity, as it had to be imported by the '*over 
land route " from India 

The Rrst printed reference to woad as a blue dye occurs in 
Ruellius (“ De Natura Stirpium,'’ 1536), who remarks in words 
of which the following is a translation —“ They crush the 
green plant in mills, so as to expel the VLgctable juices, then 
when ihe mui^lure has been removed they make the wGiid up 
into large balh, and these they allow to he on the door and 
decay till they fall into ashes (dust). In many places they call 
woad ' pastel,’ from the loaf like shape into wfiich the woad 
balls are made up They heal (the dust of) these balls in vats, 
in dyers’ shops and dip woollen cloths and skins therein, that they 
may absorb the blue colour. The blue scum Hoating on the 
surface, which the vats throw up when warming on the fire, our 
dyers call indign ; this they dry for the use of painters ” 

In 1555 Crolach published his small book on woad and its 
culture and preparation, from which it appears that Thuringia, 
one of the great woad producing districts of Europe, wasalready 
beginning to feel the effect of the introduciion of indigo inlo 
Western Europe by the Cape route A crnlury laier this was 
more pronounced, judging from what Wcdclius says Ills 
account of the woad industry is very good , so much so that 
Ray, the first professor of botany at Cambridge, copies it almost 
verbatim with due acknowlcdgmenl, which in its turn w.is copied 
and translated by the author of the English edition of Tourne 
fort’s “ Herbal ” The Utter tells us, “ the ground, which is 
plow’d in Autumn^ must be left all IVtnter to be soak’d by the 
ram, till the /urt/iLatton of Oiir Iady After Iady J~>ay, when 
the air is somewhat softer and mildtr, it is proper to sow it, 
and your end will be better answei'd if >ou sprinkle a little 
snow over u, and take care that you do not sow it loo thick 

and after Whitsujitide you must weed all other herbs 
from It. After St /okn's Day in the Beginning of Harvest it is 
ripe ” It IS interesting to add that the wadrnen of the present 
day say that, “ no wad should be gathered after Marlimas Day ” 
(Novcmlicr 15) Wedelius was essentially a chemist, and the 
main object of his book was to show that ammonia was produced 
from plants He showed that immunia was given off in large 
quantities during the couching of woad, and he also argued on 
theoretical grounds that woad contained sulphur, in both of 
which assertions he was correct He tells us, as early as 1577 
a decree was made at Frankforr to prevent the fraudulent and 
injurious substitution of indigo for woad, and on April 21, 1654, 
at Ralisbon, an edict was promulgated inflicting the penalty of 
confiscation against the further importation of indigo The 
days of woad as a dye were, however, rapidly drawing to an 
end, and yet, paradoxical as U may setm, the dyers of the 
** greater dye " could not do without it At this time no other 
ctjually good method was known by which indigo could be dis¬ 
solved and used for dyeing We find woad culture an important 
industry during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
accounts arc to be found in the contemporary agricultural 
writers—Ellis, Trowell, Miller and Young It was mostly 
earned on by itinerant wadnien,” who, with their families, 
travelled from place to place, growing the woad on newly 
broken up pasture land for which very high rents were paicf 
These gangs built their huts and wad mills with the sods from 
off the land, and were brought up to the industry from Lheir 
childhood. They seldom stayed more than two or three 
seasons in the same spot, moving to a fresh location as soon as 
the soil became exhausted. Abroad Schrel>er’s monograph, 
published in 1752, f^ves a very complete account, not only of 
the culture, but of (he history of the subject, as well aa copious 
extracts from the more important writers on the subject, with 
copies of the various proclamations, edicts, &c In the ap¬ 
pendix to this voluine a German translation is given from 
llellot's chapter on dyeing wool with indigo and woad This 
book (Hellot’s) was subsequently translated into English, 
anonymously. Under the ’^greater dye " or dyeing " colours 
in grain,” it gives the modus operandi of working a woad or 
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pastel vat, which was the best then known way of dyeing with 
indigo. The directions are sufficlenily quaint; for instance, 
the wntrr begins by saying, "Your copper cauldron should be 
placed as near as possiole to the vat and theq filled with pond 
water if the water be not sufficiently putrid you put in a hand 
All of hay, When the copper is full the fire should be lighted 
under it at three o’clock in the morning,” Then again, for 
every ball of pastel you throw in a full measure of wan (slaked 
lime), and sundry mysterious stirrings and coverings are 
enjoined, unlil the v.it has “come to” When the indigo is 
put into It, there follow more stirrings and additions of ware, 
until the vat is ready for the “ overture,” or firit piece of stuH 
to be dyed " Towards ihc latter end of the week you dye the 
light bluLs, and on Saturday ni^hl, m order to preserve it ’till 
Monday, you ^arntsh with a little more ware than on the day 
preceding ” On Monday morning the vat was reheated, fresh 
indigo added to replace that which had been taken out by 
articles dyed during the preceding week, while bran and lime 
were added in the proper proportions. In point of fact a woad 
vat, once started, was kept going for many weeks or months, 
adding the indigo from time to time as required, ajs well as the 
requisite proportion of bran (sharps) and slaked lime (ware) 
The whole process was an exceedingly delicate one ; if the lime 
was deficient the vat became putrid, if used Loo freely the vat 
“ got the kick ” and did not work at all; this was also the case 
if the proper temperature was not maintained 

What really takes place in a woad vat is concisely this — 
Indigo blue is a very insoluble substance , it will not dissolve in 
any of the ordinary solvents, such as hot or cold water, dilute 
acids, alkalies, alcohol, ether, chloroform, i^c Hence it is \ 
very fast dye if it can only be made to attach itself to a fabric In 
order that this may be done, it is necessary to dissolve it , but, 
as we have seen, none of the ordinary solvents will do this In 
the woad val the Lhemical composition of the insoluble indigo 
blue IS altered , it its, as chemists say, reduced to indigo white . 
now indigo-white is soluble in weak alkaline solution, hence 
ihc use o( the slakctl lime If a skein of wool be dipped into a 
vat containing indigo white in this stale, the solution soaks into 
the tissues of the wool fibres , when the wool is taken out and 
exposed to the air, the oxygen unites with the reduced indigo 
and the skein passes from a greenish yellow to a deep blue, the 
insoluble indigo lilue being ihus formed and the fabric dyed in 
such a way that no niorcUiU is required The chemical changes 
which take place in the woad vat when once started are, that 
the starch of the bran is converted into gfripe sugar, which be 
comes lactic acid The 1 iclic acid becomes butyric acid, and 
in so doing nascent hydrogen is liberated, which reduces the 
indigo to indigo while Indigo is soluble in strong sulphuric 
acid, and there are other processes by which it can be reduced , 
but the above is the rationale of the woad vat, which has held 
its own from the lime when the medixwal dyers added a little 
indigo to the vat to improve the colour of the blue down to thi 5 
present time It is an expensive, awkward and difficult pro¬ 
cess, but It has this one advantape—the colour produced is 
extremely durable In actual practice a little madder 13 added , 
this is done, the dyers say, “ to kill the green” in the indigo 
Woad Was used long before indigo came into Europe, not as 
a solvent, but as a dye fei se Woad contains no indigo ready 
formed , not the slightest trace of any blue colour can he de 
tecied in il With water it forms a dark brown mixture, which 
colours woollen fabrics olive green In order to dye with woad, 
all that IS necessary is to pour boiling water on the woad and 
keep it in a well-covered vessel for fifteen or twenty hours at a 
temperature of alxiut 110“ to 140“ F , not going above 150“ or 
letting it fall below 100° In about thirteen to fourteen hours 
bubbles of gas liegin to rise , a verv small quantity of slaked 
lime should now be added, and m a lew hours woollen articles 
allowed to remain in it for an hour or two change from yellow 
to blue as they are taken out and exposed to the air When 
the vat is m full working order the liquid is of an olive-brown 
colour, on the surface of which darker veins appear which chaise 
their position, slowly moving, appearing and disappearing 
spontaneously. The froth which at this time gathers on the 
surface of the vat is blue from the indigo precipitated by contact 
with the atmosphere. This constitutes the caeruleuni spumam 
Ruellius speaks of os being dried and sold to the painters. It 
was also the “ dowers of the woad ” which the dyers of Coventry 
were accused of skimming off the woad vats in which they dyed 
their customers’ goods and added to those vats in which they 
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djed their own It is intere'itinR to notice that, if a <ikcin of 
wool be suspended in a small experimental vat in goofl working 
order, it la the upper part of the akein nearest the <iurface 
which takes the aeepeat colour, and next to it, as one would 
have imagined, the lower part nearest the sediment at the 
bottom. This blue scum was the probable source, not only of 
the woad blue which Pliny speaks of as beinj^ used in his time 
to stain chalk with for the adulteration of indigo, but also of 
the “ ancient Briton” pigment, of which we hear so much and 
know so little CTeaar and Pomponious Mela speak of our 
ancestors staining their bodies blue , it is difficult to understand 
how they could dye then skin blue, but it is easy to see how they 
could have smeared themselves with woad-blue mixed with oil 
or grease llerodian, however, throws a little more light on 
the subject when he tells us that “ they mark their bodies with 
various figures of all kinds of animals, which is the reason they 
wear no clothes, for fear of hiding these figures ” The use of 
indigo for tattooing is still common among our soldiers and 
sailors. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 

Dr. J T. Jrnkins has been appointed lecturer in biology 
and geology at the Hartley College, Southampton, and Mr 
J. D. Coates assistant lecturer m physics and electrical en¬ 
gineering, 

Miss Eleanor Ormerod, the well-known authority on 
agricultural entomology, lately deceased, bequeathed the sum 
of 5000/ to the University of Edinburgh Miss Ormerod was 
an examiner in entomology for the University, and received from 
them last year the degree of LL D 

The councils of English Counties and County Boroughs ex¬ 
pend upon scholarships a large amount of the money available 
for technical education A report upon the scholarship schemes 
adopted by local authorities ap^^ears in the RtLord of Technical 
and Secondary Education, and it shows what is being done to 
provide continuous and systematic courses of training for promis¬ 
ing students It appears from this report that, taking County 
and County Borough Councils together, there are now 93 out of 
no such local Buihunties who provide scholarships in one form 
or another The total number and value of the scholarships and 
exhibitions in force (r e those awarded and those continued 
and renewed from previous years) under the schemes of 90 of 
those 93 authorities during tne year 1899-1900 were 19,971 and 
156,793/. respectively, The scholarships are tenable at institu- 
Liuns of various ranks, and the number and value of those 
awarded annually in each class are as follows .—(1) At evening 
classes, 6766(7862/ ), (2) at technical and science and art schools, 
3426 (17,064/); (3) at secondary schools, 559J (77 i349^.)p 
( 4) at higher institutions and Universities, 679 (27,097/ ); (5) at 
agricultural and horticultural schools, &:c , 532 (9866/ ), (6) at 
domestic science schools, &c , 1349 (12,199/ ); (7) for elementary 
teachers, 1626 (5356/) A comparison of these figures with 
similar returns obtained five years ago shows that a considerable 
increase has taken place in the number of scholarships tenable at 
permanent technical schools 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL. 

Antcruan Journal of Silenct^ August —Experiments on high 
electrical resistances, by O N Rood. The units of resistance 
employed were prepared by jiainting peroxide of manganese on 
Strips of blue coDalt glass, then drying and immersing in a rosin 
wax bath at 150° C It was found that the .surface conduction of 
units prepared in this way in ordinary weather was practically 
zero Tne aluminium leaf electrometer used in the measure¬ 
ments is also described. It was found possible to build up a set 
of high resistances with values from 32,000 to 14,000,000 
megohms —Minerological notes, by A. T. Moses A description 
of mercuric iodide from New South Wales, some new forms on 
Bergen Hill pectolite and on atacamite crystals from Chili, 
realgar crystals from Snohomish County, Washington, 
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vesuvianite from New Mexico, chry^obcryl from Nlw Vork 
City, and a pyroxene crystal from tlie copper mines of Duck- 
town, Tenn —On the motion of compressible fluids, by ] W 
Da\is —The action of sodium thiosulphate on soUumns of 
metallic "salts at high temperatures Aiul pressures, by [ T 
Norton, jun Solutions of various s.ilts which are incfjiiipletely 
precipitated by sodium ihiosulphate at the ordinary tcmptralurc 
were healed under pressure in sealed tubes at 120-140'' C In 
many casts ihe reaction became complete, the wliok of ilic 
metal being prccipilated as sulphide or hydroxide In a few 
cases the reaction was indeterminate —Secondary unduUiions 
shown by recording tide gauges, by A W Duff —Mathemalical 
notes to rival iheoncs of cosmogony, by O Fisher —Studies of 
Eocene Mammalia in thi Marsh collection, Pealxjdy Museum, 
by J K Wotlman —The electromagnetic effects of moving 
charged spheres, by E V Adams The deflection of a mag¬ 
netic needle caused by the rnl.itinn of two elcctriLally charged 
spheres was measuied, and in opjiosition to the views recently 
published by Cremieu, the delltc.ions observed agreed with 
those calculated theoretically within the limits of experimental 
error —The nadir of temper.-iture and allied problems, by 
J. Dewar, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London, 

Royal Society, June 20 —On the Behaviour of Oxy-hremo- 
globin, Carbonic oxide-hrcmoglobin, MethTiiio^dobin and curtain 
of their Derivatives, in the Magnetic Field, with a Preliminary 
Note on the Electrolysis of the H.vmuglobm Compounds, by 
Arthur Gamgee, M D , K R S , Emeritus Professor of Physi¬ 
ology in the Owens College, Victoria University, 

The following are the conclusions to which the author has 
been led by his experiments — 

(1) The hlood-colourinp matter, oxy-hLcmoglobin, .is well as 
carbonic-oxide hxmoglobm and inetha?mt>gloGin, are deculcdly 
diamagnetic bodies 

(2) The iron-containing derivatives hreniatin and accthaunin 
are powerfully magnetic bodies The differences m magnctiu 
behaviour between the blood-colouring mailer and acellixmm 
and h^matm point to the profound transformation which occurs 
in the hemoglobin molecule when it is decomposed in the 
presence of oxygen. 

(3) The preliminary study of the electrolysis of OKy-hj^mo- 
globm and CO-hxmoglobin renders it probable Lh.il, in the 
blood colouring matter, the. iron-containing group, on which its 
physiological properties depend, is (or is contained in) an 
electro-negative radical , according to analogy, the iron in such 
B compound would possess diamagnetic and not magnetic 
properties 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, August 12 —M Fouqut in the 
chair —A criterion for the recognition of singular points of the 
uniform branch of any monogenous function, by M G Mitiag 
Leffler —On the infinitely small deformation of an elastu 
ellipsoid submitted to known forces on its Ixiundanes, liy MM 
Eugene and Fram^ois Cosserat.—Verification of the relation 
which exists between the characteristic angle of deformation of 
metals and the coefficient of restitution of their elasticity, by 
M G. Gravaris.—On the colour of the 10ns, by M. Cj Vadlant. 
The theory of 10ns applied to the coloraiion of solutions leads 
to the following consequences in completely dissociated solu¬ 
tions containing only one coloured ion, the coloration is inde¬ 
pendent of the nature of the other ion , if the ionisation is 
incomplete, the coloration should vary with the concentration 
and nature of the non-coloured ion ; and, finally, the coloration 
of a solution of any concentration ought to be related to us 
degree of dissociation by a formula with two moduli, and two 
only AM these conclusions were confirmed experimentally by 
a study of solutions of the permanganates of potassium, 
barium and rinc.—On the value of the molecular heats at the 
boiling point, by M. dc horcrand —The action of benzoyl 
chloriae upon tnoxymethylene in presence of zinc chloride, 

M Marcel-Descude.—A method for the prevention of hail, by 
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M. G M. 5 tEinot 6 witcb. The use of a aniall caplive balloon 
ftUed with a deep-toned electncally-dnven bell or siren is 
suggeeted as a means of breaking up hail clouds. 

New South Wales. 

Royal Society, June 5 —Mr G H Knibba in Ihe chair — 
On a new rock allied to nephehne phonohte, from Kosciusko, 
New South Wales, by F B. Guthrie, Prof David, F.R S , and 
W. G. Woolnough, The KoacLusko rock la characlerised by its 
large proporiion of ncphel|ne which dominates all the other 
mineral^ The nephehne occurs in micro-porpbyritic idiomorphic 
crystals The rodn-augite :eginne is aUn abundant, and there 
IS a small amount of glassy material in the base through which are 
scattered delicate acicular crystals and microlites ol felspar A 
few small amygdules may noticed, not sharply marked off 
from the surrounding rock ; they consist of a shell formed chiefly 
of analcime enclosing secondary calcite, The specific gravity of 
the rock varies from 2 43-2'5 The rock differs conspicuously 
from typical phonolitcs in the following respects —(i) low 
silica percentage ; (2) entire absence of phenocrysts of sanidine 
It is a felspathoid rock, and although its silica percentage allies 
it with the basalts, its mineral constitution, chemical composi¬ 
tion and low specific gravity link it with the phonolitcs So far 
ai Ihe authors are aware, it is unlike any rock that has 
hitherto been described from any part of Ihe world —Preliminary 
notes on the intermediary host of Filana imnntiSy Leidy, by 
Mr. Thos. L Hancrofr Fiiana a worm-parasite of the 

dog, common throughout the world, but more especially in the 
warmer parts, of from five to ten inches in length, the males 
being the smaller, is found generally m the right ventricle of the 
heart and in the pulmonary artery The so-called embryos, 
1/90 in. X 1/3500 in., arc produced in great numbers, the late 
Dr Spencer Cobbold taught that an intermediary host was 
necessary to transmit the parasite from one dog to another 
Among others, Grassi, Sonainu and J Bancroft endeavoured 
to discover this intermediary host. The dog flea {Pulex 

the various dog lice, and ticks were examined, but with 
negative results. The author for thirteen years past had en¬ 
deavoured to find the intermediary host, examining Ptt/ex 
strraitetps, the common horse-fly, // CuUx vi^hix, 

Skuse—a day flying mosquito ; the intestinal worm parasite of 
the dog—the Anckylostoma or Dochmins tn^onocepha/us. The 
possibility of metamorphosis being essential seemed doubtful, 
the embryo might, it was thought, go through a cold stage for 
.several days in the body of an insect and then develop, after 
introduction into the body of the clog A puppy, who ale iio 
Stomoxys flies gorged with filarlated blood, in one month showed 
after a scries of experiments, extending over nearly a year, that 
fiuch an hypothesis wa.s untenable , and moreover, that the time 
taken by the young filaria to arrive at sexual maturity was not 
less than seven months nor more than twelve After discussing 
Grassi’s discovery of ihc intermediary host of Ftlana 
viz. the AnophtUs viacuhpennu^ Meigen, syn, A. davt^fr^ 
Fab., and the statements of a paper by Grassi and Noe on *' the 
propagation of the filarifu of the blood exclusively by means of 
the puncture of peculiar mosquitoes,” the author slates we 
are now able to give an exact account of the hfc-history of both 
Filaria noctuma and F inimtUs The sexually mature worms 
jn man or dog produce embryos, which swim in the blood, the 
imosquito on biting abstracts some of the embryos, the.se develop 
in the mosquito’s Dodyi and m about three weeks are capable of 
entering their final or definite hosts, passing into the puncture 
made by the mosquito in the skin , they then advance to sexual 
maturity in the course of about a year The position in the 
mosquito’s body dunng the metamorphosis of the cmbr>os dis¬ 
tinguishes F flow F the former being in the 

thoracic muscles, the latter in (he malpjghian tubes, at their 
niaximum development; the latter are distinguished as being 
shorter and thicker. It has been learnt that mosquitpes Jive for 
long periods, and not merely a few days as was formerly sup¬ 
posed, and that during their life they bite frequently In Europe, 
Anopheles macu/tpennts plays ihe^tifrof host for the malarial 
parasite, for F ifumihs and it is believed also for / nocturna, 
in Australia the house-mosquito, CuUx skusii^ Giles, is host for 
both F. noctuma and F tmmitu, and probably also for the 
fnalarkL parasite, 

LiiiBMn Society, June 26 —Mr J H Maiden, president, 
4 n the inMr —On the occurrence of diatoms and radiolana in 
the Rollldg Downs Formation (Lower Cretaceous) of (Jueens- 
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land, by Prof. David, F R S., W. S. Dun and W H Rands — 
Notes on an alionginal grave in the Darling River District, 
N.S.W , by Graham Officer Certain objects of aboriginal 
manufacture found over a large area of the western division of 
New South Wales have hitherto been somewhat of a puzzle to 
anthropologists, and precise information about them is very 
difficult to obtain The objects in question are of two types, 
one of which has already received consideration from Mr W R 
Harper in the Society’s Proneding^ for i8g8 (p 420) A 
second type is described in the present paper, some examples of 
which were found on an aboriginal grave arranged in a circle 
about three feet in diameter The author concludes that the 
objects of both types had a pballic significance, also that those 
of the first type were used to mark the graves of men, while 
those of the second type were placed on the graves of women, 
possibly also of youths who bad not sttained their tribal 
majority.—The “shot-hole” fungi of stone-fruit trees in 
Australia, by D McAlpine The shot-hole effects produced in 
stone-fruit trees are shown to be due to an effort on the part of 
the tree to pet nd of a parasite or other irritating agent, and the 
formation of a callus bounding the spot 13 a special property of 
the living tissue At least twenty fungi are known at present 
to be the cause of ” shot-hole,” and of these one half arc found 
in Australia —Australian Psyllidee, part u , by W. W 
Froggatt Twcnl) four species referable to three 'ubfamibes 
are descrilted as new— On the “ onvar ” of Malekula, New 
Hebrides, by Waller U Harper The “onvar” or thumb 
guard of the Malckulan archer was first mentioned by Captain 
Cook, and a decorated form of it—probably part of the insignia 
of a chief—was described by Forster The more cortunnn form 
is a circular piece of hard though light wood alxiut 3 cm in 
I thickness, 12 cm outside diameter at the base, bevelled off to 
an outside diameter of 7 cm at the lop and pierced by a hole 
large enough to admit the hand of the wearer, the average 
diameter of the opening in fi^e specimens being 6'5 cm 
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THE HISTORY OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Lectures on the History of Physiology during the Six¬ 
teenth^ Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By 
Sir M Foster, K C H., M.P , M.D.. D C L, Sec. R S , 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge Pp 310 (Cambridge University Press ) 
HERE is no more fascinating chapter in the history 
of science than that which deals which physiology, 
but a concise and at the same time compendious 
account of the early history of the subject has never 
before been presented to the English reader Physio¬ 
logists therefore owe a debt of gratitude to Sir Michael 
Foster for supplying a want which was widely felt The 
following 15 a short account of the contents of the book, 
to which no higher praise can be given than to say that 
It is worthy of the reputation of its author. 

As already remarked, the subject itself is a fascinating 
one, and it is rendered the more so by the manner in 
which it is treated in these lectures,' which abound with 
interesting biographical details and with quotations from 
the works of the early masters of science. The work is 
one which will interest circles far wider than physiological, 
for so intimately are the natural sciences interconnected 
that It 13 impossible to write the history of any one with¬ 
out constantly referring to points in the history of others 
This must especially be so with physiology, which is 
directly based upon anatomy, physics and chemistry. It 
is not therefore surprising to find that the first lecture 
is devoted to the work of Vesahus and the early history 
of anatomy 

Andreas Vesahus was born in Brussels on December 
31, 1514; his father was apothecary to the Emperor 
Charles V, and his mother, “to judge by her maiden 
name, Isabella Crabbe, was probably of English extrac-- 
tion.” He studied at Louvain and at Pans, in the latter 
place under Jacobus Sylvius and Guintenus. That was 
a time when neither anatomy nor medicine was recog¬ 
nised outside the pages of Galen if the facts were not 
reconcilable with Galen, so much the worse for the facts , 
It was rank heresy to teach otherwise. But Vesahus 
early determined to investigate for himself, and, although 
he had to resort for his material to the graveyard and 
even to the gibbet, where, he says, “ ‘ to the great con¬ 
venience of the studious, the bodies of those condemned 
to deatlrjwere exposed to public view,*” he was not to be 
deterred from his purpose. At the age of twenty-one he 
migrated to Venice, and was almost immediately appointed 
to teach surgery and anatomy at the University of Padua 
Here his opportunities for study were far greater than in 
Pans or Louvain, and after hve years’ patient labour he 
produced his great work “ On the Structure of the 
Human Body,” which was published at Basel in 1543 
“This book,” says Foster, “ is the beginning, not only of 
modern anatomy, but of modern physiology.” 

It IS true that Vesahus dealt but Ifttle with physiology, 
being for the most part content to teach the Galenic doc¬ 
trines, he himself saying that “' he accommodated his 

I The locturaa ware delivered ■■ ihe " L&ne Leeturei*’ at the Coopei 
Medical Colleffa in San Franciico in the autumn of 1900 
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statements to the dogmas of Galen, not because he 
thought that these were in all cases consonant with trutb| 
but because in such a new great work he hesitated to lay 
down his own opinions, and did not dare to swerve a 
nail's breadth from the doctrines of the Prince of 
Medicine ’ ” 

But he no doubt recognised that the new truths about 
anatomy which he was promulgating involved the modi¬ 
fication or rejection of the old dogmas. And it is certain 
that the publication of his work was so received, for the 
storm of opposition which it raised from the orthodox 
teachers of the lime proved sufficient to terminate 
Vesahus’ career as an anatomist, In disgust he burnt 
all his manuscripts, and accepted the post of Court 
Physician to Charles V This was in 1544, and, although 
he lived some twenty years longer and was able to see 
his work beginning to bear fruit, he himself produced no 
more 

While It IS clear that Vesahus did not really believe 
that the blood passed from the right heart to the left 
through the septum, as Galen supposed, it was Servetus, 
the Unitarian physician who was burnt at the stake by 
Calvin, who, in a theological work written in 1546 and 
published in 1553, first clearly enunciated the opinion 
that the communication occurs through the lungs But 
how far this opinion was the result of experiment and 
observation and how far it was mere conjecture is diffi¬ 
cult to say , in any case Servetus’ suggestion had little 
influence upon the progress of physiology, nor was it 
accepted until, in the course of the following century, the 
proofs were furnished by Harvey Like all great dis¬ 
coveries, that of Harvey was led up to by the work of 
previous observers, more than one of whom arrived very 
near the truth. This is the case, as we have seen, with 
Servetus so far as the pulmonary circulation is con¬ 
cerned, with Cicsalpinus, and with Realdus Columbus 
(who IS, however, supposed to have “cribbed” from a 
manuscript of Servetus) Fabncius of Aquapendente, 
Harvey's master, supplied in his discovery of the valves 
of the veins one of the most important facts upon which 
Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation was based But 
there can be no difference of opinion as to the fact that 
the history of physiology itself and all advance in surgery 
and medicine begins with Harvey, for until the action of 
the heart and the circulation of the blood were under¬ 
stood there could be no correct understanding of the 
working of any part of the animal mechanism To this 
subject the second lecture is accordingly devoted 

Harvey was born in 1578 at Folkestone He took his 
degree at Cambridge in 1597, studied four years under 
Fabncius at Padua, became physician to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital in 1609, and “ventured in 1615 to 
develope, in his ' Lectures on Anatomy’ at the College 
of Physicians, the view which he was forming concerning 
the movements of the heart and of the blood. But his 
book, his Exercitatw, did noi see the light until 1628 ” 
He was physician to Charles I , after whose death “ he 
retired into private life, publishing in 1651 his treatise, 
De generatione ammalium^ . . and on June 3, 1667, he 

ended a life remarkable for its effects rather than for its 
events.” 

“His wonderful book, or rather tract, for it is little 
more, is one sustained and condensed argument.” Up 

T 
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to the time of Harvey it was supposed, and was oom> 
ifionly taught, that the heart acted like a suction pump, 
not like a force pump ; that the diastole was the activei 
the systole the passive^ condition ; that the blood ebbed 
and flowed in the veins and arteries ; that air and 
vital spirits passed to the heart by the pulmonary 
arteries ; (hat the blood, or part of the blood, passed from 
the right ventricle to the left through pores in the 
septum. Harvey's results were arrived at partly by 
anatomical observation and inference, but chiefly by 
physiological observation and experiment. His argu¬ 
ments were founded, 

**not on general pnnciples and analogies, but on the 
results of' frequent appeals to vivisection.' ^ When first I 
gave my mind to vivisection, as a means of discovering 
the motions and uses of the heart, and sought to discover 
these from actual inspection, and not from the writings of 
others, [ found the task so truly arduous, that 1 was 
almost tempted to think, with Frascatorms' (a Veronese 
doctor of the sixteenth century and more a poet than a 
man of science), ^ that the movement of the heart was only 
to be comprehended by God. For I could neither rightly 
perceive at first when the systole and when the diastole 
took place, nor when and where dilatation and contrac¬ 
tion occurred, by reason of the rapidity of the movement, 
which m many animals is accomplished in the twinkling 
of an eye, coming and going like a flash of lightning.' 
But the patient and prolonged study of the heart in many 
animals showed him that ' the motion of the heart con¬ 
sists in a certain universal tension, both of contraction in 
the line of its fibres and constriction in every sense, that 
when the heart contracts it is emptied, that the motion 
which IS in general regarded as the diastole of the heart 
IS in truth its systole,’ that the active phase of the heart is 
not that which sucks blood in but that which drives 
blood out." 

In this way Harvey came to see clearly, what had been 
already dimly guessed at by more than one of his fore¬ 
runners, that the right heart receives blood from the 
venfE cavx and pumps it through the lungs into the left 
hearL From it there followed 

'’another conception, which, however, ‘was so new, was 
of 30 novel and unheard of a character, that in putting it 
forward he not only feared injury to himself from the 
enmity of a few, but trembled lest he might have mankind 
at large for his enemies ’ . . To this new view he was 
guided by distinctly quantitative considerations This 
15 what he says. ‘ 1 frequently and seriously bethought me, 
and long revolved m my mind, what might be the quantity 
of blood which was transmitted, in how short a lime its 
passage might be effected, and the like ; and not finding 
It possible that this could be supplied by the juices of the 
ingested alimentwithout the veins on the one hand being 
drained, and the arteries on the other hand becoming 
ruptured through the excessive charge of blood, unless 
the blood should somehow find its way from the arteries 
into the veins, and so return to the right side of the heart; 
1 began to think whether there might not be a motion^ as 
it wert^ in a circle. Now this I afterwards found to be 
true . ' To that true view of the motion of blood 

he was led by a series of steps, each in turn based on 
observations made on the heart as seen m the living 
animal." 

IlfHis argument is essentially a physical mechanical 
argument, and his demonstration was the “deathblow to 
the doctrine of the distribution of ‘ animal spirits ’ by the 
blood," although he does not himself deal with that 
doctrine and only refers to it incidentally 
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The revival of the study of physics under Galileo and 
his pupils in the seventeenth century had a marked in¬ 
fluence upon the progress of the new ^physiology, and 
forms the subject-matter of the third lecture. In par¬ 
ticular Borelli (1608-1679), the famous professor of 
mathematics at Pisa, influenced largely by his friendship 
with Malpighi, set to work to apply physical laws to 
physiological problems. His great work, “ De molu 
animalium," was not published until just after his death, 
but what IS printed in it had been taught publicly long 
before, and much of the work had long been in manu¬ 
script. 

A large part of Borelli’s work is devoted to the special 
mechanical problems. He treats in succession of 
muscular mechanics, of standing, walking, running and 
locomotion in general, and investigates them by the 
aid of mathematics (his discussions concerning these 
problems mny still be read with profit); he even attempts 
to solve the nature of muscular motion by mechanical 
methods He estimates the force of muscles and of the 
heart, shows how the elasticity of the arteries aids the 
flow of blood through them, deals with the mechanics of 
respiration, and anticipates the modern attempts to account 
for all the phenomena of secretion by a mechanical 
explanation Even nervous phenomena are explained by 
him as due to oscillations transmitted by a fluid, and in 
the same spirit he discusses " the generation and nutrition 
of both plants and animals, and even the nature of 
several diseases. ... He was so successful in his me¬ 
chanical solutions of physiological problems that many 
coming after him readily rushed to the conclusion that 
all such problems could be solved by the same methods,” 

The work of Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694), the friend 
of Borelli, and his colleague at Pisa during three years, 
although the greater part of his life was spent at Bologna 
(his native city), is dealt with at great length in the fourth 
lecture of the senes. With his character the lecturer has 
obviously the fullest sympathy 

Kindly even to softness, ready to give his affections to 
those who seemed drawn to him, devoted wholly to those 
who had won his love, modest and retiring even to 
timidity, bold only in the interests of truth and right, never 
in his own . . . beloved for the sake of himself, even by 
those who were not competent judges of his talents and 
his works “ 

Four years of his life, viz. from 1662-1666, Malpighi 
spent at Messina, ns professor of medicine, and it was here 
that he began those researches into the minute anatomy 
of Ashes and invertebrates which “opened up in his mind 
views as to the real nature of the like but more complex 
structures of man and the higher animals “ 

Malpighi's relations to the young Royal Society of 
London are well known. These relations began in 1667 
and continued throughout his life, and the Society “ had 
the honour of publishing and of bearing the expense of 
publication of the greater part of Malpighi’s works,” His 
work was essentially founded upon the use of the micro¬ 
scope, which had but recently been invented, or rather 
improved and rendered an instrument available for re¬ 
search. He and Nehemiah Grew, independently and 
almost simultaneously, laid the foundations of our know¬ 
ledge of the structure of plants. He may also be re¬ 
garded as the founder of embryology, for he gave the 
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first adequate description of the changes undergone by 
the developing chick in ovo. He described the capillary 
circulation, and thus completed the immortal discovery 
of Harvey, and although not the first to observe the 
corpuscles of the blood, for he was anticipated m this 
by a few years by Swammerdam, his observation was 
independent of Swammerdam’s, and made long prior to 
Its publication- The extent of his researches into the 
structure of the tissues and organs is testified to by the 
number of parts to which his name is attached, e the 
Malpighian tubules of insects, the rete Malpighii of the 
epidermis, the Malpiyhian bodies of the spleen and 
kidney "Whatever part of natural knowledge he 
touched he left his mark , he found paths crooked and 
he left them straight, he found darkness and he left 
light " 

The effect upon physiology of the new knowledge of 
chemistry which was dawning in the seventeenth century, 
as the result, in large measure, of the work of van 
Helmont (1577-1644), mystic though he was m many 
matters, and of Ins immediate successors, is dealt with m 
the fifth and sixth lectures Practising as a physu lan, van 
Helmont was nevertheless mainly occupied, at Vilvorde 
in Belgium, with carrying out chemical observations and 
experiments. Although he received the Elijah cloak of 
Paracelsus, whose spiritualistic doctrines he adopts and 
even develops, and although lie was still imbued with 
the Galenic doctrines, m spile of the fact that Harvey’s 
work was already published when he wrote and must 
have been known to him, he nevertheless shows himself 
to be 

"a patient, careful, exact observer . , , who watches, 
meaiiures and weighs, who takes advantage of the aicl 
of instruments of exact research, who reaches a conclm 
Sion by means of accurate quantitative estimations 
Throughout the whole of his writings is seen the con' 
tinned endeavour to weave his exact chemical physic.il 
knowledge and his spiritualistic views into a consiisteni 
whole . These two sides of van Helmont's character 
are not unfitly indicated by the two words itas and hlasy 
‘ two new terms,' he himself says, ‘ introduced by me 
because a knowledge of them (/ e of the things they 
indicate) was hidden from the ancients' .By * Mas* he 
meant an invisible spiritual agency which directs and 
governs material changes this is the anheus of Para- 
celsus By ^^as* he clearly meant what we now c<ill 
carbonic acid gas . He gives it that name because 
the sound is not so far from that of ‘ chaos,’ the un¬ 
formed womb of all things ” 

He shows that gas is produced by the combustion of 
charcoal, by the fermentation of fruits, by the ignition of 
gunpowder. He gives an account of digestion, which he 
likens to fermentation. He recognises the essentially 
acid nature of the gastric secretion and its chemical 
action upon food. He describes absorption from the 
intestines as being due, in part at least, to diffusion. 
But he does not grasp the idea of tlie use of air in 
breathing , he still clings to the old notion of " vital 
spirits ' He anticipates modern physiology in teaching 
that the tissues prepare their own substance independently 
from the blood. But, to judge by his writings, van Pfel- 
mont was at heart more pleased with his bias than with 
his gas. '* He allows to man alone a sensitive soul. The 
throne of this soul is in the pylorus ; * there it sits and 
there it abides all life long.' He gives reasons for this 
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conclusion, e a great emotion is felt at the pit of the 
stomach , a severe blow m the pit of the stomach will stop 
the heart ” 

Van Helmont was followed by Fianciscus Sylvius 
(1614-1672) in explaining many of the phenomena of the 
body by the help of chemical science, and by Regner de 
Graaf (1641-1673) in his observations upon digestion 
De Graaf was the first to obtain pancreatic juice, saliva, 
and bile from artificial fistuLe , his methods are used at 
the present day And soon afterwards the knowledge of 
glands and their funftions was still further advanced by 
the discoveries of Peyer (1653-1712), and von Bruniici 
(1653-1727), of the glands in the intestine now known by 
their names 

But the progiess of chemical science was destined to 
be arrested foi many years by the speculations and 
leaching of Gcmge Ernest Stahl (1660-1734), who was 
successively court physician at Weimar, professor of 
medicine at Halle, and physician to the King of Prussia. 

" He was an accomplished chemist, and his name must 
always be borne in mind in dealing with the history 
of science, if for nothing else, for the reason that he was 
the author of the famous theory of phlogiston, which 
ruled with a rod of iron, as it were, the thoughts of 
natural philosophers for a hundred years ” 

Stahl maintained the view that the chemical changes of 
the living body were entirely different from those of the 
laboratory, that they were directly governed by the 
sensitive soul, which pervaded all parts, which not only 
set the chemical agent in motion, but was itself the 
agent " He thus stands forth at the close of the seven- 
I Icenth centiiiy as the founder of ‘animism,’” a doctrine 
which, under the name of a vital principle, m.untamed 
itself through the succeeding centuries, and exists in a 
modified form even at the present day 

The seventh lecture of the senes, which is devoted to 
the English school of the seventeenth century and deals 
mainly with the evolution of the physiology of respiration, 
IS one of great interest, bound up as it is with the early 
history of the Koyal Society The fundamental expen- 
ment that a candle goes out, an animal dies, in a space 
deprived of air is due to Robert Boyle (1660) Robert 
Hook m [667 showed the Fellows of the Royal Society 
that an animal can be kept alive by artificial respiration 
vMthout any movement of the lung or chest wall ; that 
the an .done, coming in contact with the blood, is the 
essential part of respiration. Richard Lower (1631-1690), 
besides his well-knoun work on transfusion and on the 
structure and action of the heait, also earned the subject 
of the physiology of respiration still further by showing 
that the change of the blood from v enous to arterial is 
merely a change of colour due to air , he concluded that 
this entrance of fresh air into the blood is as necessary 
for the body as for the combustion of fuel But it was 
left for John Mayow (1643-1679) to prove that it is a part 
only of the air to which this property is due, and to this 
part he gave the name of “ nitro-aereal or igneo-aereal ” 
spirit, which was neither more nor less than that which 
we now term oxygen This was before Stahl had intro¬ 
duced the phlogiston theory, the essence of which was 
that when a combustible body was burned, phlogiston 
departed from it it lost weight Mayow la quite 
explicit on this point, showing that when antimonium is 
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burned It increases considerably in weight. *‘'Now we 
can hardly conceive that the increase of weight of the 
antimonium arises from anything else than from the igneo- 
acreal particles inserted into it during the calcination ’ ” 

Mayow fully identihed burning and breathing. He 
found that either a lighted candle or an animal in an 
enclosed space exhausts a certain proportion of the 
air. “' We may infer,' ” he says, “ * that animals and 
fire deprive the air of particles of the same kind.' ” ‘ It is 

clear/ " he adds elsewhere, " * that even the very plants 
seem to have some need of breathing, some need of 
drawing air into themselves.’" “In his tract, ‘On 
Respiration,' he gives an exposition of the mechanics of 
breathing which might almost find its place in a text¬ 
book of the present day “ He further supposed that the 
heat of the body is kept up by union of tiny nitro- 
aereal particles with salino sulphureous (r e. combustible) 
particles of the blood—a “ sound theory,” says Foster, 
“ of animal heat," although now superseded, as will be 
subsequently seen, by one which places the union in the 
tissues themselves 

But the “ great truth " which had been reached by the 
labours of these English physicists and physiologists died 
out with Mayow 

“ The world had to wait for more than a hundred 
years till Mayow's thought arose again, as it were, 
from the grave in a new dress, and with a new 
name ; and that which in the first years of the latter half 
of the seventeenth century as igneo-aereal particles shone 
out in a flash and then died away again in darkness, in 
the last years of the eighteenth century, as oxygen, lit a 
li^ht which has burned, and which has lighted the world 
with increasing steadiness up to the present day " 

The rise of the modern doctrines of combustion and 
respiration, the work of Black, Priestley and Lavoisier, 
is dealt with in the ninth lecture of the senes, the eighth 
being devoted to the researches of Reaumur, Spallanzani, 
Stevens and John Hunter oif gastric digestion Although 
van Helmont had shown the stomach to be a great 
digestive organ and the acid character of Us secretion 
Its essential feature, subsequent authorities had ignored 
or denied its agency in digestion It was regarded as 
having mainly a mechanical function. But Reaumur, who 
was eminent in other sciences besides physiology, 
showed clearly, by causing a kite to swallow small metal 
tubes closed at each end by a grating and filled with 
food, that without any trituration and with no semblance 
of putrefaction both meat and bone became dissolved 
whereas vegetable grams were little altered. He even 
obtained gastric juice from pieces of sponge included in 
the tubes, and found it to be acid Spallanzani, who was 
born in 1729 and the centenary of whose death was cele¬ 
brated two years ago, was successively professor of logic 
at Reggio and of natural history at Modena and at Pavia 
He wrote on many subjects of natural history, but in 
physiology chiefly upon respiration and digestion- 
experimenting by Reaumur's methods upon all kinds of 
animals and even upon himself. He obtained gastric 
juice as Rdaumur had done, but was successful in show¬ 
ing Its ^httivity in vttro^ in which Reaumur had not 
succe «#i ; he failedi however, to detect its acid character 
Similar experiments to those of Spallanzani were made 
independently by Stevens, of Edinburgh, who annoqnced 
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his results in an inaugural thesis m 1777, the same year 
as the publication of Spallanzani's first paper on the 
subject. Stevens also obtained “ pure gastric fluid " from 
the stomach of a dog killed during fosting, and found 
that at the body temperature it readily dissolved meat, 
and he made besides numerous experiments by Reaumur's 
method on digestion in vivo John Hunter, in 1772, 
“ constantly found that there was an acid, though not a 
strong one/' in the gastric juice, but later on he is led to 
regard this as not essential The acidity which van 
Helmont had insisted upon at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was not accepted until the 
nineteenth 

Stephen Hales (1677-1761) was a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and became perpetual curate 
of Tcddmgton in Middlesex “ He was devoted to 
science, he had begun to experiment while at Cam¬ 
bridge in the ‘ elaboratory' of Trinity College," where 
Bentley was then master; “ and he continued his 

researches amid his parish duties at Tcddmgton." 
He was the first to determine by experiment upon the 
living animal (horse) the pressure of the blood in the 
arteries, and he dealt also with the flow of sap in plants 
“ His writings contain the first clear enunciation of the 
existence of gases in a free and in a combined condition ” 

It IS the mciit of Joseph Black (1728-1799), who was 
professor of chemistry successively in (Glasgow and Edin 
burgh, to have rediscovered the "gas " of van Helmont 
to this he gave the name of " fixed air He proved that 
It IS given off in combustion, in fermentation and in 
respiration , that it is irrespirable , and he at first thought 
that It foimed the irrespirable portion of the atmosphere 
But Rutherfoid, of Edinburgh, in his inaugural thesis in 
1772, showed that after the "fixed air” (caused by com¬ 
bustion) had been removed by caustic alkali, “ a very large 
proportion of air remains which extinguishes life and 
flame in an instant" This was nothing else than the 
discovery of nitrogen^ although its connection with nitre 
was first shown later by Cavendish 

Just as Black rediscovered the gas sylvestre of van 
Helmont, so Priestley (1733-1804) and Lavoisier (1743- 
1794) rediscovered the gas which Mayow had termed the 
igneo-aereal spirit and which was ultimately named by 
Lavoisier oxygen Priestley was a Unitarian minister— 

“ a man of letters as well as man of science, prolific theo¬ 
logian and ardent politician " He was the first to discover 
that the something in the air which is removed by the 
burning of a candle or by the respiration of an animal 
IS restored by vegetation, He obtained from mercuric 
oxide {tnercunus calcinatus per S€\ by heating it with a 
burning glass, a quantity of “air." “‘Having got about 
three or four times as much as the bulk of my materials, 

1 admitted water to it, and found that it was not imbibed 
by iti But what surprised me more than I can well 
express was that a candle burned in this air with a 
remarkably vigorous flame . . and a piece of red-hot 

wood sparkled in it.' " 

“ He obtained the same gas from red precipitate 
and from minium , he found that a mouse lived well in it 

. . thai It was four or flve times as good as common 
air," 

Imbued with the phlogistic theory, he regarded it as 
common air which was freed from phlogiston, “ dephlo- 
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gisticated air," and he endeavoured to explain all his 
own results as well as the changes occurring in combustion 
and respiration on the same theory Thus although in 
1774 he prepared oxygen he did not discover it in the true 
sense of the word, because he failed to understand his 
discovery. This was reserved for Lavoisier, who, in the 
year following (1775)1 published his paper “On the 
jiature of the principle which combines with metals 
during their calcination,” in which he conclusively 
showed that the principle is taken up from the air, is 
part of the air Two years later he demonstrated that 
the same substance “ is the constructive principle of 
acidity," and he called it the acidifying (or oxygine) 
principle 

The composition of the atmosphere now became clear ; 
the discovery, or rediscovery, of nitrogen (or azote^ from 
Its inability to suppojt life) naturally followed, and the 
gaseous exchanges m the lungs between oxygen from the 
air and Black’s “fixed air," or “ aeriform calcic acid,"as 
It was at first termed by Lavoisier, were demonstrated, 
as we at piesent understand them. “Thus at a single 
stroke did this clear-sighted inquirer solve the problem of 
oxidation, and almost, if not quite, the problem of respira¬ 
tion" This was in 1777 

Three years later Lavoisier and Laplace published their 
celebrated memoir on heat. In this they definitely stale 
—as the result of measurements of the amount of heat 
produced by the combustion of a given weight of carbon 
when burned to carbonic acid, and the amount given out 
by an animal with the production of a given quantity of 
carbonic acid—that “ respiration is a combustion, slow it 
IS true, but otherwise perfectly similar to the combustion 
of charcoal. It takes place in the interior of the lung 

. . The heat developed by this combustion is com¬ 
municated to the blood and is distributed ovei the 
whole animal system ” Later Lavoisier recognised that 
the combustion of hydrogen, which had been discovered 
by Cavendish in 1781, takes a part in the production of 
animal heat Not until long after Lavoisier—not, in 
fact, until well into the nineteenth century—was it lecog 
nised that the combination of oxygen with carbon and 
hydrogen occurs, not in the lungs, but in the tissues 
Lavoisier was but fifty years old when he was swept 
away, in 1794, m the maelstrom of the Revolution , all too 
soon for the science which he had done so much, and in 
so short a time, to advance 

The tenth and final lecture is devoted to the older 
doctrines of the nervous system. The views of Vesalius 
and of Descartes (1596-1650), of Willis (1621-1675) and 
Glisson (j 597-1677), of Borelli, of Stensen (j6j8-i686) 
and of Haller (1708-1777) are here set foith, and the 
history of the doctrine of “irritability" of tissues, first 
enunciated by Glisson and afterwards by Haller, is 
described. But, as a matter of fact, the physiology of 
the nervous system is almost entirely the product of the 
nineteenth century ; before that it can scarcely be said 
to have a history ; everything was obscure, and the place 
of facts was occupied for the most part by vague 
speculations, 

One of the most prolific subjects of such speculation was 
the seat of the soul, which was assigned by van|Helmont 
(as we have already seen) to the pit of the stomach, by 
Descartes to the pineal gland, by Haller, with better reason, 
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to the medulla oblongata “ But we have learned much 
since Haller’s time." . “And if he," adds Foster, 
“with the knowledge and the means at his command, 
seems to us to-day to have often gone astray, shall not we 
ourselves one hundred years hence still more often appear 
to have gone astray^" To which U may perhaps be 
replied that, although it will always be human to err, yet 
the means at our command are so much more complete 
and the methods so much more accurate that it is far 
less likely that we shall lake a start in a wrong direction, 
or, having taken it, shall continue in it; in this at least 
we have an advantage over our eighteenth century pre¬ 
decessors, whose methods were, comparatively speaking, 
rough and their means and opportunities relatively 
limited 

Whilst endeavouring in the above account to give a 
general idea of the character of the book with which 
Sir Michael Foster has enriched the world of science, it 
IS by no means an easy task to do adequate justice to 
the mine of literary and histoi ic research which the author 
has laid open to view But if a perusal of this account 
serves to induce others to go to the original, we can 
promise them that they will find it as interesting a story 
as may be met with for many a long day And it 15 to 
be hoped that the perusal of bir Michael Foster’s history 
will stimulate the desire of its readers to make the direct 
acquaintance of the great authors who, during the three 
centuries under review, laid the foundations of modem 
physiology and, with it, of the sciences upon which 
modern physiology is based, E A h. 


FILTRATION OF WATER 
Water filtration WorL\ ByJamesH huertes Pp. 
xviii + 283 (New York John Wiley and .Sons ; 
London Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1901 ) Price 
I or Gd 

ILTRATIUN, which is generally regarded as an 
essential process in the piovision of domestic 
water supplies for large towns m England, especially 
when rivers constitute the source of supply, has been 
neglected to a considerable extent m the United States, 
and, therefore, the publication of a book, by an American 
engineer, dealing wholly with this subject, will be par¬ 
ticularly valuable if it should lead municipalities in the 
United States to the more general adoption of this safe¬ 
guard against the distribution of water to large popu¬ 
lations in a condition dangerous to health. Polluted 
river waters, in their natural condition, have proved very 
fatal to our troops in South Africa, as shown by the high 
rate of mortality from enteric or typhoid fever , and 
the author, at the commencement of his book, draws a 
very striking contrast betw'een the annual death-rate 
from typhoid fever per 100,000 persons in cities supplied 
with pure or filtered water, such as the Hague, Munich, 
Dresden, and Berlin, with a typhoid death-rate of only 
from 47 to 7, and Washington, Louisville, and Pitts¬ 
burg, supplied with unfiltered river water, where the 
yearly typhoid death-rate for several years has averaged 
71, 74, and 84, respectively, per hundred thousand of 
population River waters arc to some extent purified by 
natural agencies during their downward flow if no fresh 
causes of contamination are introduced, dependingr^on 
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the extent of their original pollution and the length of 
their uncontaminated flow ; and the impurities in sus¬ 
pension may to>a considerable extent be removed by 
causing the water to remain at rest m a settling basin 
for a certavn period before distribulioDi so that the larger, 
heavier particles are deposited at the bottom of the 
basin. Generally, however, after this subsidence has 
taken place, the finer, lighter particles and micro¬ 
organisms remain in suspension in the water, as well as 
substances in solution , and the final purification can 
only be effected by filtration, assisted often by aeration, 
and sometimes by chemical processes. 

After an introductory chapter and a chapter on intakes, 
sedimentation, and settling basins, the author proceeds to 
the consideration of his main subject, filtration. Two 
methods of filtration are described for the purification of 
water-supplies, namely slow sand-filtration, denoted as 
the English method, from its first introduction-and general 
use in this country, and rapid' sand-filtration, requiring 
the preliminary addition of a chemical solution, termed 
a coagulant, to render this rapid system efficient, which, 
being a distinctly American invention, is called the 
Amencan method. Two chapters are devoted to the 
consideration of each of these methods in succession, the 
first in each case discussing the theory, efficiency, and 
influences of different arrangements and modifications of 
slow, and of rapid sand-filtration respectively, and the 
second chapter dealing with the design, construction,and 
working of slow, and of rapid sand-filters Following 
these four principal chapters of the book, is a chapter 
giving a summary of the relative merits of the two 
methods of filtration ; instances in which a combination 
of the two methods might be advantageous , and brief 
descriptions of the Anderson, Pasteur-Chamberland, 
Worms, and Maignen filtering processes. The book 
concludes with a chapter on the location, design, and 
construction of filtcred-water reservoirs. 

The slow sand-filtration method for the purification of 
water is well known, and its efficiency has been fully 
established by long experience in England , and it ap¬ 
pears to be the only method, aided by aeration, by which 
very turbid and polluted river waters, such, for instance, as 
the waters of the tidal River Hugh, which have to furnish 
the supplies for Calcutta and Howrah, can be sufficiently 
purified to serve for a domestic supply. Rapid sand- 
filtration IS a comparatively novel method of purification , 
and the sand filters for this process consist usually of a 
layer of coarse grains of quartz sand, 2 ( to 3 feet thick, 
placed in a tank of steel, iron, or wood, from the bottom 
of which the filtered water is led, through strainers to 
prevent the escape of the sand, into pipes for conveying 
away the supply for distribution. Aluminium sulphate 
has hitherto proved the most suitable coagulant, in which 
the sulphunc acid enters into combination with the 
calcium or magnesium carbonate in the water, setting 
free the aluminium hydrate which forms flocculent masses 
with the fine suspended matter in the water, and, adhering 
to the grams of sand as the water passes through the 
filter, covers them and the bed generally with a gelatinous 
film, which arrests the bactena as well as the finest 
particlea in the water, and ensures the efficiency of the 
filter. When the filter becomes clogged by these im¬ 
purities, as indicated by a reduction in the flow through 
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It, the bed of sand has to be stirred up and pure water 
forced up through it to remove the sediment. A rapid 
flow IS less liable to be interrupted by frost; but the pro¬ 
portion of coagulant required in a rapid filter changes 
with the varying composition of the river water, and 
necessitates the constant supervision of an experienced 
chemist to regulate the dose to the conditions, for too 
small a quantity would reduce the efficiency of the puri¬ 
fication, and too large a dose would impregnate the 
filtered water with alum, and, during the period of low 
alkalinity in the flood stage of the river, would leave free 
sulphuric acid m the water, which would be injuiious to 
the pipes. 


INTELLIGENCE AS THE SOUL OF THE 
UNIVERSE, 

Modem Natural Theology; With the Testimony o) 
Christian Evidences, By Frederick James Gant, 
F.R.C,S,&c. Pp XII-t-151. (London - Elliot Stock, 
1901 ) Price 2 s. 6 d net. 

T is no doubt true that the older form of the " argu¬ 
ment from design ” is more or less discredited by 
the doctrine of evolution Nevertheless, the author of 
the book before us is justified in holding that the argu¬ 
ment Itself is not disposed of, and that in a setting more 
strictly accordant with our present knowledge than that 
which Paley gave it, it is still a powerful weapon m the 
hands of the natural theologian More, indeed, is gained 
under the conception of organic growth than is lost by 
the sacrifice of the older teleology , for Paley’s statement 
of the case savours of deism, whereas under the more 
recent view there are distinct indications in the universe 
of a purpose which may be called moral. In so far as 
such a purpose is discoverable m nature, to that extent 
does deism retire into the background. This is the 
aspect of the matter which is put forcibly, if not very 
intelligibly, in the work before us. The difficulties in¬ 
herent in the materialistic as well as the deistic positicm 
are, on the whole, well stated, and the way is shown to 
be open for the recognition of intelligence as the mind 
or soul of the universe" Though the author guards 
himself in words which are capable of an orthodox inter¬ 
pretation, it may be questioned whether the argument 
from nature, in his way of presenting it, necessarily ex¬ 
cludes pantheism. Mr. Gant would probably appeal to 
the second part of his book—which, dealing as it does 
more particularly with histoiical evidences, is somewhat 
outside our province—as supplying the needful correc¬ 
tive. On the whole, however, it must be allowed that, 
though his personal convictions are not' in doubt, his 
reading of natural phenomena is more successful as a 
criticism of the deistic position than as an attack on 
pantheistic interpretations. 

The book would have been better adapted for its pur¬ 
pose if its author had developed his argument in simpler 
language and with stneter attention to the ordinary rules 
of composition. Instances of confused diction are 
numerous ; for example .— 

“ In all sentient living beings, mind is much moved 
by Buflering for the maintenance, and thence the pro¬ 
longation of life" (p 54). 

"Thus living beings tell their own story of identified- 
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tion with living species, or declare their bygone existence 
as extinct species" (p. 62). 

Here Mr Gant's meaning can only be guessed at In 
other cases, though the sense may be easy to grasp, the 
language shows an almost Thucydidean disregard of 
grammatical construction The following passage may 
serve as an instance ■— 

" This law of orderly sequence . . is unlimited in the 

extent of its operation ; and having produced the face of 
Nature she now presents, so, doubtless, will the portrait 
change in the future” (p 68) 

Here 15 a not unfair specimen of the author^s way of 
overloading his sentences — 

“The moveable coccyx terminates in a blunt point, 
which . IS a rudimentary tml , with which so many 
animals arc provided, with diverse uses, in climbing, e 
some apes , as an additional leg in bounding, or a for¬ 
midable weapon for striking, e g ^ the kangaroo” (p. 40) 

This calls for criticism in more respects than one 

We pass over Mr Gant's views on the subject of 
heredity They are open to question, but the main 
point at issue is immaterial with regard to the purpose 
of the book. The like may b6 said of a curious misuse 
of the term “ natural selection ” on p 42 The reference 
to spiders and scorpions as “ insects ” is less excusable 

It 15 fair to state that the abrupt and disjointed style— 
to use no harsher terms—into which the author so fre¬ 
quently falls does not appear to reflect a corresponding 
incoheience of thought Within certain limits, his 
chapters give the impression that what he has to say, 
if he could only express it fitly, would be worthy of atten¬ 
tion It IS unfortunate that he has failed to find a more 
attractive method of imparting conclusions many of 
which are in themselves sufficiently sound and sensible 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Distribution of Rainfall otfer the Land Dy 
Andrew J Herbertson, Ph.D , F" R S E With 13 
maps,and a plate (London John Muiiay, 1901.) 

Every meteorologist will be most glad to possess this 
very valuable work on the distribution of rainfall over 
the earth's surface. Dr. Herbertson seems to have spared 
no pains to utilise all the available material, and the 
result IS that he is able to present us with rainfirii maps 
for every month in the year, giving not only the seasonal 
distribution of ram, but a knowledge of the actual amount 
Each map is accompanied by general remarks as to the 
position of the pressure belts, wind systems, and othei 
useful irfformation which are fundamental in studying the 
weather from month to month. F'urther, a map, with 
descriptions, &c , is given, illustrating the mean annual 
rainfall over the land surface The book includes also 
a very useful set of curves showing the monthly dis¬ 
tribution of rainfall in percentages of the annual fall for 
seventy-four selected stations. From these it can be 
seen at a glance whether a station receives the majority 
of Its rainfall at one period of the year, such as llombay, 
Pekin, Bathurst, ficc, or whether there are two periods 
of rainfall each year, as at Colombo, Lagos, Peshawar, 
&c The importance of keeping separate the rainfall 
that is received at one place during a year at the two 
monsoons and not combining them when there happen 
to be two periods of rainfall is of fundamental import¬ 
ance at the present day, and the volume before us will 
help to show when the yearly mean alone may be used 
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Dr Herbertson concludes this valuable addition to the 
meteorological library by giving the data he used in 
drawing the maps, namely a useful bibliography, and 
tables showing each station, latitude and longitude 
of each, the period over which rainfall observations have 
been made, the altitude, and, lastly, the mean rainfall for 
the period for each month 

Tier If ben der Ttefsce Von Oswald Seeliger Pp. 

49 (Leipzig W. Engelmann, 1901.) Price 2s 
This is a popular exposition, by a well-known and 
thoroughly competent zoologist, of the leading features of 
deep-sea life and of the conditions under which it exists 
It IS, of course, primarily for German readers, and is 
evidently, and very properly, intended to direct attention 
to the recent German Deep-Sea Expedition The results 
of the preceding “ Plankton ” Expedition are also referred 
to. The little book contains about fifty pages, of which 
the first thirty constitute the essay proper and the remain¬ 
ing twenty are notes upon paragraphs and statements in 
the text, and give references to the literature of the 
subject. In such limited space it is obvious that no 
exhaustive treatment is possible, many important matters 
are barely mentioned, and in fact the whole can only be 
regarded as, at most, a sketch of this large department 
of oceanography 

The subjects dealt with are —depths, pressure and us 
effects, the distribution of temperatures, the penetration 
of sunlight, the deep-sea deposits, the question of food, 
ihe bipolar theory of distribution, the presence of very 
ancient animal types, the so-called “ living fossils,” and the 
“phosphorescence” of the sea, with some account of the 
light-producing organs of certain Crustacea and fishes. 
There is also scattered through the pages a certain 
amount ofdiscussion of the characteristics and distribution 
of deep-sea animals 

The essay is illustrated by one coloured plate entitled 
“Tiefsee-Idyll,” showing, not too clearly and without 
sufficient delicacy of detail, about twenty species of deep- 
sea animals belonging to various groups. It is intended 
to demonstrate the characteristic colours, and especially 
the red coloration of so many abyssal Crustacea, 
Echmodermata and Crtlenlerata when they are brought 
to the surface Both in drawing and colouring, however, 
the plate is rather crude, and probably gives an incorrect 
impiession by showing so many different kinds of animals 
packed so close together m a very small area 

W. A H 

A Guide to the Shell and Star-fish Galleries {Mollusca^ 

Polyzoa^ Brachiopoda^ Tunnata^ Kchinoderma and 

IVorms)^ in the British Museum {Nat Hist). Pp v-|- 

130, illustrated (London Printed for the Trustees, 

1901 ) 

This admirable little work, written by Messrs Smith, 
Hell and Kirkpatrick and sold for sixpence, may be 
described as the best and cheapest elementary naiuial 
history of the groups of which it treats hitherto 
published A large number of excellent text-figures 
(some original and others borrowed from well known 
works) illustrate the leading external and anatomical 
characters of the more important types And although 
in certain places the text is necessarily somewhat 
technical, the diagrammatic illustrations render the 
meaning and application of the special terms so easily 
understood chat every reader ouglit to experience little 
difficulty in gaming a general idea of the various groups 
described. This feature of the work is specially notice¬ 
able in the case of the polyzoafis, whose structure often 
forms a stumbling-block to the beginner , and we know 
of no other book containing such a number of excellent 
figures of this group m such a small space. 

The authors have not been unmindful of the economic 
side of zoology, and the reader will find much to 
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interest him concerning pearls, cameos and oysters. 
The nomenclature has l^en, in the main, brought up to 
dale, the trumpet-shell figuring as Lotorium vanegatum 
in place of the familiar Triton tntoms, while Sc{ 3 a^ in¬ 
stead of Scalane^ stands for the precious wentletrap. 

A Text-book of Astronomy By Prof George C. 

Comstock. Pp V111 + 391. (New York and London 

D. Appleton and Co , 1901 ) Price 7r (id net. 

It is an excellent sign that among recent works dealing 
with astronomy there have been some in which methods 
of teaching the elementary parts of the subject have 
formed a notable feature The book under notice is to 
be regarded as one of this class, ns the author, a well 
known American astronomer, has endeavoured to con¬ 
centrate attention upon those parts of the subject that 
possess special educational value.” The importance of 
observations with simple appliances is strongly insisted 
upon in the preface, but from this point of view the book 
IS distinctly disappointing It is true that in the earlier 
chapters an attempt is made to introduce practical 
exercises, some of them observational and others in¬ 
volving the construction or study of drawings , but this 
admirable beginning 15 by no means consistently followed 
up. In fact, the greater part of the book does not strike 
us as being other than a general outline of the chief facts 
and principles of astronomy suitable for ordinary read 
ing, except that at intervals the reader is expected to 
pause and answer a question, such as “What is the 
magnitude (of Algol) 43 days after a minimum ^ ” The 
practical method, however, might well have been further 
adopted , a telescope of adequate power for the demon¬ 
stration of many phenomena, such as the sun’s rotation, 
can be cheaply and easily constructed, and graphical 
exercises might have been more frequently introduced 
with advantage. We notice, also, that the use of a globe 
in illustrating celestial motions is not mentioned at all 
Nevertheless, so far as it goes, the practical work 
described will be of great value to students, and will 
doubtless encourage them to further efforts in the 
same direction 

The book touches upon nearly every branch of 
astronomy, and the explanations and descriptions are 
both concise and clear. The numerous illustrations have 
been selected and reproduced wilh great care, and, as 
the author remarks, are worthy of as careful a study as 
the text , the diagram on p 153, illustrating the path of 
the moon with respect to the sun, deserves special 
mention. 

An Introduction to the Practical Use of Logarithms. By 

F, G. Taylor, M A , B Sc Pp vi + 63 (London 

Longmans, Green Sc Co, 1901 ) Price u 6*^ 

There can be little doubt that much time is lost by 
students and others who have occasion to make numerical 
calculations through unfamilianty with the practical 
advantages of logarithms In the present little book, 
however, by the consistent employment of the simplest 
arithmetical illustrations, the author goes far to remove 
the mystery in which, to many students, the subject 
^pears to be involved by fuller theoretical treatment 
The explanations are clear throughout, and these, together 
with the numerous carefully selected examples, should 
enable a student of ordinary intelligence to quickly 
master the use of logarithmic tables. The tables them¬ 
selves occupy but SIX pages, two for logarithms, two for 
reciprocals and two for anti-loganthms A chapter on 
methods of rough calculation, intended to venfy the 
results obtained by the use of logarithms, forms a valuable 
addition to the book. The general subject is excellently 
illustrated bvthe application to problems in mensuration, 
and the whole is brought well within the range of students 
who have no knowleo^ge of algebra. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsihh for opinions ox- 
pressed by kis correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of rojected 
manuscripts intendedfor this or any other part 0/ Nature 
So notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

The Moon and Wet Days. 

Though it is counted heresy in some quarters to associate 
weather with the moon, the following results of a recent inquiry 
into the subject, whether held to be proof of lunar inHuence or 
not, might, I think, be of interest to many 

The period considered is the last 24 years The data 
(which are for Greenwich) are these — 

(A) Days^ith 510 of ram, or more, m the year. 

(B) Days with 4 in , or more, in the summer half (April to 
September) 

(C) Days with '2 in , or more, in the summer half. 



The method in each case was first to Hi^ceriAin the distribution 
in seven days about each of the four lunar phases (1 t how 
often each of those 28 days had rain amounting, e / , to S in , 
or more), then smooth the senes with averages of three 

Both smoothed and unsmoothed curves are given in the 
case of A ; hut only the smoothed curves for B and C 

From ihc fact that four weeks does not quite cover the time 
of a synodical revolution of the moon (which u about 294 
days), there are a few wet days in each class not coming under 
any of the above categories. These may perhaps, with regard 
to the purpose of the inquiry, be left out of account. The totals 
dealt with are; A, 182 days; B, 158 ; and C, 4^3. These come 
short of the actual totals by A, 7 days , B, 8; ( 5 , 28 
Turning now to the curves, the recurrence of four long waves 
in the smoothed curve for A (less pronounced in C and B), miy 
be noted, in passing, as a remarkaole feature 
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All the smoothed curves agree in presenting a minimum 
between the fiill moon and the last quarter (the third, second, 
or first day before last quarter). As to the maximum, it is 
about new moon in A and B, the first quarter being not much 
below i but in C the first quarter comes into prominence. 

The »lieiH fact, of A might be put in this way If all the 

wet days (182) were uniformly distributed throughout the four 

weeks, each group of three days would have about 20 cases 
of that degree of wetness ( 5 m. or more) Now the lowest 
group (about the day before last quarter) has 8 , and the highest 
(say about new moon) has 29, or nearly four times aS many 
The corresponding numbers for B are av. 17, min 10, max 
25 ; and for C, av. 46, mm 36, max 58 The contrast becomes 
less marked as we lower the limit. 

Individual days have some interesting features Thus the 
third day before the last quarter has never, in these 24 years 
(summer half) had as much as 4 in. of ram, and last quarter day 
has had such only once 

The data of Class A were further dealt with in this way The 
odd years were treated as one group, and the e\en years as 
another, Both agreed in giving a minimum between full moon 
and last quarter. The maxima were about new moon m one 
case, and about first quarter in another 

In view of the present position of the moon-and-wealher 
question, I content myself with merely giving these facts and 
inviting criticism 

It might happen that another 24 years would obliterate those 
distinctions, putting others in their place. Should the same 
relations continue in future, it would appear that in the few 
days before last quarter we have the best chance of escaping 
days which would be considered thoroughly wet 

Airv B MacDowail 


NORTH AMERICAN FOLKLORE^ 
LTHOUGH the habits and surroundings of the 
American Indians are undergoing a giadual change 
through the advance of western civilisation, and their 
original conditions of life are disappearing, yet, thanks 
to American enterprise in the fields of archaeology and 
folklore, the records of such things are being faithfully 
kept that they may not entirely die out or become vague 
tradition It is with this object that two valuable papers 
on Arizona have been published in Part 2 of the 
“ Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology/' the first dealing with the Navaho hogdns or 
houses, and the second giving an account of excavations 
in Arizona in 1895 The former, by Mr Cosmos 
Mindelefif, contains, not only his material, but also much 
of the late A. M. Stephen, who lived for many years 
among ihe Navaho The Navaho Indians now occupy a 
reservation of more than eleven thousand square miles in 
the north-eastern part of Arizona and north-western corner 
of New Mexico, the whole tract lying within the plateau 
region, and under modern conditions they are slowly 
developing into an agricultural tribe, although they still 
retain their pastoral habits. It is with the curious cus¬ 
toms. relating to the building of hogdns or houses by this 
people that the author has concerned himself, and he 
has elicited many interesting facts about them The 
Navaho are accustomed to build two kinds of hoj^d/i, 
one for the winter and one for the summer ; the former 
resemble mere mounds of earth hollowed out, yet they 
are comfortable and excellent for their purpose, and 
although they are of rough appearance their builders 
conform, not only to custom, but even to what amounts 
almost to ritual in their construction^ with inaugural 
ceremonies of the most elaborate description. There is 
no attempt at decoration , a framework is formed of 
interlocked forked timbers, to which are added stout 
poles for the sides, and the whole is covered with bark 

1 “Tlia Annua] Report of the Bureau of American Ethnolog^y “ 
/ W Powell, Director, Wuhlngton (Seventeenth, Part a 1B9B, pp 
377 ; Eighteenth, Pan i, iBgg, pp Ivli-l-jiB 
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and earth. Usually a hoi^dn can be finished with the 
help of the neighbours in one day, and in the same evening 
begins the dedication The goodwife sweeps and 
garners the new house, while a fire is kindled inside 
directly under the smoke hole. The head of the family 
then comes in and, after rubbing a handful of dry meal 
on the five principal timbers and strewing some on the 
floor, begins to chant the following — 

“ May my house be delightful, 

From my head may it be delightful, 

To my feet may it oe delightful, 

Where I he may it be delightful,'’ 

and so on The Navaho have a tradition that they were 
taught hut building by the God of Dawn, while to the 
tribes of the plain were given skin lodges, and to the 
Pueblo stone houses Long ago, when First-man and 
First-woman were living m the lowest Underworld, their 
dwelling was the prototype of the present hogdn^ and 
some say that instead of a covering of bark and earth 
Its poles were wrapped in a film of sunbeams and rain¬ 
bows. This Underworld was peopled by monsters who 
also lived in huls built after the same fashion, but of 
different materials In the east dwelt Tilholtsodi in a 
house of cloud, with Thunder guarding his door, whde 
in the south sat the Frog in a dwelling of blue mist The 
western mirage afforded a home to the Salt-woman, 
before whose door the Water-sprinkler dances, and 
towards the north the Blue Heron built himself a Ao^dn 
of gieen weed with the Tortoise as his gate-porter When 
mankind had ascended to ihe present or fourth world 
by the power of the Magic Reed, the kindly Dawn God 
taught them the methods of budding that were best fitted 
for their several conditions The Aoi^dn is but a tem¬ 
porary habitation, as is obvious from the following 
Navaho custom When an Indian dies within a house, 
the beams are pulled down over the corpse while the 
remainder is usually set on fire, and the rum then 
becomes tadu to the tribe for a long time to come 
The second and lar|^er part of the volume is an account 
of the excavations which were earned on in 1895 by Dr 
Walter Fewkes among the ruined pueblos and dwellings 
of Arizona His object was to examine the rums m the 
valley of the Rio Verde and the neighbourhood, as well 
as various other rums, m order to solve certain problems 
connected with American archaeology The Moki or 
Hopi Indians, who now inhabit the limited area called 
Tusayan, claim to be descended from the pristine inhabi¬ 
tants of Its ancient villages, and Mr. Fewkes was well 
fitted to conduct such investigations, having spent several 
summers previously among these tribes 

The ruined dwellings of the Rio Verde may be classified 
into three divisions First, the pueblos, or independent 
habitations, ihat is to say those dweiling-places, ancient 
or modern, which are isolated on all sides from cliffs 
Secondly come the cliff houses, with some part of iheir 
walls formed by the natural rock as it stands , and 
thirdly we find the cavate dwellings, where the rooms are 
excavated from the cliff wall Dr Fewkes caretully 
examined the latter class, of which so many exist on the 
left bank of the Rio Verde, and he considers that this side 
of the river in ancient times must have swarmed with 
people In many of the chambers the fireplace was 
easily discoverea, and many more had their ceilings 
blackened with smoke in the neighbourhood were a 
few pictographs on rocks very similar to those found in 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico 

Among his other explorations, Dr. Fewkes excavated 
part of the ruin of Awatobi, whith is the connecting link 
Detween the prehistoric civilisation of Sikyatki and 
modern Tusayan life. It was one of the largest Tusayan 
pueblos in the middle of the sixteenth century, and notices 
of Its mission occur in contemporary documents. We 
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find a certain Don Pedro de Tobar sent on an exploring 
•expedition by Coronado, in the year 1540, into the pro¬ 
vince called Tusayan, which, in Coronado’s letter trans¬ 
lated by Hakluyt, is Spelt Tucano.” His party consisted 
of about twenty men, chiefly on horseback, and when 
they had reached the outskirts, they hid themselves for 
the night under the ed|^e of the mesa, where the Indians 
found them next morning armed and drawn up in line. 
The Indian chief scattered a handful of meal across the 
path, thereby meaning that they should have no passage 
,into the pueblo; but during the parley by an accident 
the two parties came to blows, and the Hopi were 
worsted, though without loss of life. These latter then 
brought their conquerors presents, and Tobar here 
received the homage of all the province 

Both at Awatobi and Sikyatki Dr. Fewkes’ diggings 
fnet with success, and he was fortunate in his discoveries 
The latter place yielded up antiquities which, it is 
maintained, show no Spanish influence, and it is to this 
place we must look lor the aboriginal culture of the 
'flfteenth century. Tradition says that Sikyatki was de¬ 
stroyed before tne advent of the Spaniards, and no men¬ 
tion of It can be found m documents relating to this 
district and period Further, no fragment of glass nr 
metal, or indeed anything that could give token of 
European civilisation, was discovered in the excavations. 
The pottery found at Awatobi resembles that of Stkyatki, 
but hears little likeness to modern ware, and the symbols 
used m decoration on vessels found at either of these 
laces are very similar. Comparatively few stone axes, 
ammers or spearheads were found, but arrowheads 
were common, and many fragments of obsidian were to 
be seen scattered over the ruins of Tusayan. From the 
living rooms of Awatobi were obtained a large number of 
bone needles, awls and whistles, and it is probably only 
because the principal excavations at Sikyatki were earned 
•on in the graves that more were not found at this latter 
place also. Dr Fewkes has gone very fully into the 
•question of the (lottery, and his analysis of the markings 
and symbols is amplified by excellent illustrations both 
in black and white and in colours The whole volume 
15 an earnest of the increasing interest taken by Americans 
in the science of folklore, and future ethnologists will owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Mindeleff and Dr 
Fewkes and their staff for their untiring energy in labour¬ 
ing in these fields. 

Part I of the eighteenth volume contains part of the 
material gathered by Mr. E. W. Nelson during several 
years’ sojourn among the Eskimos, and well bears out his 
statement that “ the Eskimauan family or stock con¬ 
stitutes one of the most remarkable peoples of the 
world.” In 1877 Mr. Nelson was stationed at St Michael, 
in Alaska, and was thus able to study and observe the 
Eskimos of the Bering Straits until 1881, when he was 
appointed naturalist 10 an expedition to northern Siberia. 
His researches were continued on this expedition, and it 
was only through ill health that he was prevented from 
publishing the results of his labours immediately after 
his return. Even now, with the publication of this 
volume of more than five hundred closely-prmted pages, 
a large section of his work remains to be elaborated. 

The western Eskimos, with whom Mr Nelson was 
principally concerned, inhabit an area which he calls the 
Alaskan-Arctic” district, which includes the treeless 
coast belt, from three to one hundred miles in width, 
stretching from the peninsula of Alaska northwards to 
Point Barrow. The aboriginal inhabitants of the 
greater part of this tract, although separated by no 
physical barriers, can be divided up into well-defined 
groups characterised by distinct dialects. As a race 
they are very hardy and insensible to cold, but from 
exposure to damp are very liable to consumption and 
rheumatism, and but few live to an advanced age; in 
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Stature they vary in different tribes, some averaging no 
more than five feet two or three inches. Hitherto, before 
the arrival of traders, the land provided them with all 
their needs; reindeer, both tame and wild, and seal 
afforded most of the necessaries of life, and although wild 
reindeer are now being gradually exterminated, seals are 
still a profitable source of income. Eskimo clothes con¬ 
sist, for the most part, of reindeer skin, while a kind of 
waterproof frock is made from seal intestines. The cold, 
of course, necessitates the use of ear-flaps, gloves and 
mittens, while in the matter of personal adornment, 
besides tattooing, the Alaskan Eskimo wear what are 
known as “ labrets,” two small pieces of ivory, generally 
sickle-shaped, placed in holes specially bored for the 
purpose in the lower Up. Their implements and 
domestic utensils have been exhaustively described, but 
space does not allow of our going into details We may 
note, however, the method of obtaining fire by the 
ubic^uilous fire-drill, / e from the heat set up by the rapid 
friction of a stick against soft wood, which was m 
common use among the Eskimos of these regions, and 
the curious implements known as ** snow-beaters,” for 
beating snow from boots and clothing Stone appears 
to be still very generally used for wood-cutting and skin- 
dressing, though the metal tools obtained from traders 
are now ousting the older material. 

Among the fauna of these districts are to be reckoned 
the reindeer, mountain sheep, bear, wolf, mink, fox, 
lynx, beaver and marmot, but since the introduction of 
firearms the reindeer have woefully decreased in 
numbers The Eskimos, though they have some idea of 
sport in some of their pursuits, have little forethought in 
their methods of hunting, and have sometimes killed off a 
whole herd of deer that has been driven into a cul-de-sac 
On the other hand, it is held to be a test of endurance 
for a hunter to pursue a deer-calf on foot and run it down 
without shooting it, tiring it out so that it allows itself to 
be captured The natives are adepts at all forms of 
trapping and snaring, and pass no small part of their 
lives in seal-stalking and tomcod-catching 

But the most interesting part of the volume is that 
devoted to an account of the habits, customs and 
traditions of this people In Eskimo villages the centre 
of all social life 15 the kashun^ a building essentially for 
men, from which women, although they frequently bring 
food thither, are at certain festivals ngidly excluded 
It IS the recognised place of oral instruction where 
the old men hand down the traditions of the clan 
to the younger generation, the sleeping place of all 
the unmarried men of the village, and tne common 
house of welcome for guests With regard to the 
views of moral obligation held by the Eskimos, Mr 
Nelson considers that the only feeling of conscience 
appeared to be an Instinctive desire to do that 
which was most conducive to the general good of 
the community,” which is, after all, an excellent funda¬ 
mental principle of society. Stealing from the same 
village or tribe is regarded as wrong, but in the case of 
a stranger or another tribe there is no moral restraint 
provided the theft does not inculpate the robber’s own 
community Blood-feuds exist, and we find a custom 
very similar to the vendetta of Corsica and Sardinia 
prevalent among the Eskimos, and it is a commonplace 
among them that .a man who has committed a murder 
may easily be recognised by the restless and watchful 
expression of his eyes Marriages are sanctioned in 
various ways. Among the Unalit, when a young man 
falls in love he leaves his parents to arrange matters 
with those of his inamorata, and then, arrayed in hia 
best, goes down to her house and, after presenting her 
With a new trousseau, leads her home. Burials varv in 
different places ' at St. Michael the dead are buriea in 
a sitting posture with the knees drawn up, while on the 
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Lower Yukon the position of the corpse is similar, but 
the head is forced forward between the knees At Cape 
Vancouver exist certain memorial image-posts of drift- 
wood, set up near the sea, cither representing the human 
figure or with a rude representation of some totem on 
the top, which are said to be monuments to those who 
have died either in landslides or at sea, and whose bodies 
have never been recovered Among certain tribes a 
real Feast to the Dead is celebrated, extending over 
ve days. It is the usual thing, when a person dies, for 
the next of km to present food, drink and clothing to the 
departed spirit, through the medium of the dead person’s 
namesake, at the first festival to the Shades after ihc 
death takes place. For some years this continues, the 
men in the village each giving to their ancestors offer¬ 
ings of various kinds, which are saved up by the chief 
mourners, in whose hands they are deposited, until it is 
considered that the village possesses a sufficient hoard 
of gifts to admit of a Great Festival being held A 
certain^ date having been fixed upon, a kind of summons 
is issued to the Shades at the next minor festival, in¬ 
vitation stakes, decked with the totems of each departed 
spirit, are planted before their graves, and songs of in¬ 
vitation are sang. After the observance of this great 
feasti which Mr. Nelson describes in its entirety, an 
Eskimo is held to be exempt from further rites and duties 
to the dead until another near relation dies, when the 
process begins again. 

The Eskimos, from the Kuskokwim River northward, 
have a regular system of totem marks Mr Nelson tells 
of a villager on the Lower Yukon who explained the 
totems to him thus All of our people have marks 
which have been handed down by our fathers from very 
long ago, and we put them on all our things " For 
instance, among the clan which bears the wolf totem 
the men fasten a wolf tail to their belts, while the women 
twine pieces of wolfskin in their hair, and it is customary 
among them to mark their weapons with their tgtem, 
that thereby (according to the author) they may assume 
the qualities of such animals and become especially 
deadly. With regard to the adoption of totems we may 
notice the following story, told by a villager whose sign 
was B red bear. Once upon a time one of his ancestors, 
who was a celebrated hunter, while out one day after 
small game with only blunt arrowheads in his quiver, 
came across a large red bear. Nothing daunted, how¬ 
ever, he let fly arrow after arrow, and—so runs the tale— 
havtag succeeded in breaking all its bones, killed it 
Fronv that time forth he and his descendants used the 
red h^T as their totem. 

In the cosmogony of the Eskimos it is held that the 
earth was created by the Raven-Father, who is said to 
have come from the sky and fashioned it when every¬ 
thing was a watery chaos. Now although the earth had 
been formed, it was as yet devoid of inhabitants, and 
for the first four days Man lay ensconced in the pod of a 
beach-pea. On the fifth day he burst the pod and came 
forth a fully developed Man, and while he was still looking 
about him the Raven flew up. “Where have you come 
from ? says the Raven , and the Man points to the 
empty shell of the pea, “Ah!“ replies the Raven, “ I 
made that vine, but never expected that anything like 
you would come forth from it' So he takes Man away 
and shows him how to satisfy his hunger with berries. 
Like other animals in the stories, the Raven possesses 
the powu of assuming human form by the simple process 
of pushing up his beak like a mask, and during his 
colloquy with Man has availed himself of this. The 
lUven then &shions some reindeer m clay and, drawing 
down his mask, waves his wings four times over them 
and they at once receive life , but as they were only dry 
in spots when they came into existence, their skins are 
dappled and they become the tame reindeer of semi- 
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domesticity A pair of wild reindeer are also formed, 
and while the bellies are allovied to dry white the re- 
iminder is kept moist, and by this means the wild rein¬ 
deer, which to this day are of a light colour only 
underneath, are brought into being "J'hen the Raven 
thinking of Man’s loneliness, retires a short distance and 
moulds an image in the shape of Man, fastening a long 
tuft of grass at the back of the head for hair With a 
wave of the Raven’s wings as before, the clay doll is 
transformed into a beautiful young woman, who in a 
short time bears the Man a child They take the child 
to the riverside and smear him all over with clay, and in 
three days he becomes a full-grown man 

One day Man asks the Raven about the sky, and at his 
request the Raven takes huii up to heaven and shows him 
the land he has made theie—a beautiful country peopled 
by a small race—and after being made welcome there he 
returns through a star-hole to earth But after a time 
the Man hungers to return to the little people in the sky, 
and he goes up again with the Raven During his absence, 
however, the earth-people increase so that the animals 
are in danger of extermination, and this rouses the anger 
of both Man and the Raven .So they catch ten reindeer, 
which at this time have long, sharp teeth, and let them 
loose one night on earth to ravage and destroy. For two 
nights these fearful beasts attack houses and destroy the 
inmates, but on the third the villagers bedaub their walls 
with a paste made of fat and berries, so that when the 
wild herd again begin to batter the walls with their teeth, 
the sour bernes cause them to rush about shaking their 
heads so violently that finally all their sharp teeth drop 
out, and this is the reason that all leindeer teeth are now 
small and harmless 

Another quaint story is Ihe Iradiuon which explains 
the reason why the women in the north are deft with the 
I needle, while those of the south dance so nimbly Long 
I ago the norihland was inhabited by men only and no 
I woman had come among them , but it was noised abroad 
1 that far away in the south one woman dwelt alone bo 
one day one of the northerners set his face southward 
and journeyed until he reached the woman's dwelling, 
and in course of time he married her and congratulated 
himself that he had a wife while the son of the headman 
of the north was still a bachelor But meanwhile this 
same bachelor was travelling south with like purpose, 
and he came on the house while the man was talking 
within, and, hiding himself, waited until night fell Then 
he forced a way in, and, seuing the woman, began to 
drag her away, but the noise awoke the husband, 
who leapt forth and grasped his wife’s feet as she was 
being dragged through the door Both men pulled 
violently and to such effect that the poor woman’s body 
was torn in half, and the robber went off home with the 
upper part, while the legs were left behind Then the 
rightful husband carved a body of wood and fastened it 
to the legs, and the other man completed his half in a 
similar way, and as soon as they had finished, each addi¬ 
tion received life, and out of one woman were made two. 
But although the woman of the south could d mce featly, 
her wooden fingers prevented her from embroidering , 
and the woman of the north, by reason of her wooden 
legs, excelled only in needlework, and it is from these two 
that the women of the north and south sprang, inheriting 
their several characteristics 

With this story we myst take leave of Part i Mr 
Nelson has done his work e\celleiUly, and the matter 
has been arranged in a careful and scientific manner. 
The Bureau of American Ethnology is greatly to be con¬ 
gratulated. both on the indefatigable workers whose ser¬ 
vices it has secured and on the excellent way in which 
it has published iheir researches We shall look for¬ 
ward to the remainder of Mr Nelson's work on the 
Eskimos with interest 
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SOME SCIENTIFIC CENTRES. 

II.—The Laboratory of Wilhelm Ostwald. 

T he year eighteen hundred and eighty-seven is 
memorable in the history of physical chemistry ; it 
witnessed the publication of van't HofTs discovery of the 
identity of the laws of gases with those of dilute solu¬ 
tions ; and it was the year in which Arrhenius in a classic 
memoir enunciated his theory of electrolytic dissociation ; 
for the University of Leipzig it had a special significance, 
as it was then that Ostwald succeeded Wiedemann in the 
chair of physical chemistry and founded, with van't Hoff, 
the Zeitschrift fur physikahsche Cheinit. Heidelberg, 
It IS true, had been the first to devote a special chair to 
the new subject, and Kopp had held it from 1S64 ; but 
Kopp devoted his time almost entirely to research, and 
It remained to Wiedemann, who, m 1871, was appointed 


in every way unfitted for the carrying on of those delicate 
experiments which brought Ostwald to the forefront of 
scientific workerSi Research was carried on under 
countless difficulties, the light was bad, the rooms 
unventilated, the heating effected by means of ^covea 
difficult to regulate and producing dust which caused 
much inmry to th<i finer instruments ; no precautions lud 
been taken in laying the foundations to ensure the 
deadening of vibrations ; thus many expenments were 
ruined; the lack of space preclucled tne use of tele^ 
scopes for reading scales, ana altogether it would have 
been difficult to construct a laboratory worse adapted for * 
physico-chemical investigations. But in spite of all these 
drawbacks the laboratories were soon overcrowded, and, 
additional benches had to be fitted up in the corridors 
and cellars to accommodaie the increasing numbers. 

In 1897 the University and the Saxon Government 



Fig. I —Ofitwald and vnn 't Hoff (Taken in Osiwnld'^ private Inlioralory ) The illusirnlion jihows the two invesiigaiore ■landing' by Prof 
Oiiwald'fl apparatui fur automailcally registering on a birip of paper the peculiar plienomcna attending the aolulian of meialllc 
chromium in acids 


(The author of this article begs to acknowledge hia indeljlednei'B to Mr C W Foulk, who kindly placed ihiK inont intereiting photograph at hli 

disposal ) 


to the newly created chair at Leipzig, to institute a school 
for the investigation of these new problems In 1S87 he 
gave place to Wilhelm Ostwald, confining himself thence¬ 
forth to the study of pure physics, of which he had been 
made professor. 

Ostwald was bom in Riga on September 2, 1853, 
at an early age he devoted himself to the studv of 
physics and chemistry at the University of Dorpat, where 
he habiUtterU'* in 1878 After teaching there for two 
years he was d^de “ ordentlicher Professor ” at the Riga 
Polytechnic, which position he held until called to Leipzig 
in 1B87. 

The Leipzig laboratory, in which he worked until 1897, 
was situated in the “ Landwirtschaftliche Institut,” an 
old pilcf originally devoted to agricultural chemistry, and 
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gave proof of their appreciation of the importance of 
the new science and of Ostwald's services by placing at 
his disposal a new specially erected Physico Chemical 
Institute, equipped with all the accessories that modem 
ingenuity has devised. 

The work of Ostwald is intimately associated with the 
theories of van T HofT and Arrhenius. In an address 
delivered in 1891 before the sections of physics and 
chemistry at the yearly meeting of the German men of 
science, Ostwald described what his own and the general 
attitude was towards the views put forward by these two 
men 

“ The consequences connected with van't Hoffs dis¬ 
covery being so important and wide-reaching, it had in 
general a friendly reception, though a few scientific flaen 
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attempted a slight resistance ... All the uneasiness 
connected unavoidably with important revolutions had ^ 
been directed against a second ideai which, appearing . 
somewhat later, removed a fundamental difficulty in the * 
theory of solutions, which had until that time made its 
acceptance impossible for me. This idw has neverthe- i 
less shown vitseir as an aid to investigation to be of | 
jnparalleled sweep and value ; it is the theory of electro- 1 

S rtrc dissociation of Arrhenius .. No scientific idea pro- I 

deed in my time has helped me in such measure as these | 
tvo theories. ... In particular the extraordinarily mam- | 
fold and severe test, which lies in the numberless 
numencal consequences of the theories in all possible 
delda, has yielded such a number of confirmations that 
the relatively rare cases where the unprejudiced decision 
was insufficient entirely vanish.^' 

In 1867 Guldeberg and Waage published theij; mvesti- 


previous senes of experiments, as a rompanson of the 
numbers in the subjoined tabic shows — 

\ cl icity C nri'iiaais 



Avidity 

Suu'ir 

InsctM III 

iJi'i^ninp nf 
AtPtulc 

II5 clriji iiloric 

100 

TOO 

100 

Niiric 

100 

100 

9 ‘ 5 

Sulphuric 

49 

SJ 

54 7 

Ox'ihc 

24 

18 G 

17 4 

Orthophosphunc 

13 

6 2 


MlHllH lllordCLUC 

9 

4 a 

4 3 

T'lrl inc 

s 

— 

2 J 

AcLtlC 

3 

0 4 

0 35 


In 1887 came the theory of electrolytic dissociation , 
It explained at once the relationship which had been 
observed both by Arrhenius and by Ostwald between 
the affinity coefficients and electric conductivities , the 



Fig 3 —OBlw<ild nnd Arrhenius 


gallons on the subject of mass action, and enunciated 
the law that the intensity of the interaction of two sub¬ 
stances was proportional to the product of their active 
masses, and to a coefficient which depended on the 
nature of the substance, temperature, &c. 

This induced Ostwald, m 1877, to carry out a long 
series of experiments with the object of determining, by 
volumetric and optical methods, the manner of distribu¬ 
tion of abase among different acids present in excess, 
and hence calculate the **specific affinity coefficients” 
of the latter. 

In 1884 he suggested another method for the deter¬ 
mination of these coefficients ; it consisted in measuring 
the velocities of reactions induced by them, such as the 
inversion of cane sugar, the decomposition of acetamide, 
methyl acetate, &c. The results he obtained in this way 
were found to confirm generally those obtained in the 
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degree of dissociation of an acid being a measure of its 
strength, and the conductivity being due principally to 
the hydrogen ions, it would follow from theoretical con- 
I siderations that the conductivities of solutions of different 
acids would be proportional to the number of hydrogen 
I 10ns in the solution, and so to the relative strength of 
I the acid. Ostwald pointed out that the application of 
Guldeberg and Waage’s law to electrolytes should enable 
us to obtain a 'dissociation constant” for each electro- 
I lyte, the determination being made by means of conduc- 
I tivity measurements. 

' He then proceeded to trace the relationships between 
the “dissociation constants" of organic acias and the 
structure or constitution of the niaicals. He showed 
that they varied with the nature of the acid radical, 

I and that an increase of the negative group such as O, 
Cl, Br, I, CN, &c , increased the tendency of the hydrogen 
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ion to split off, while an increase of the positive radical, 
such as H, NH^ &c., decreased this tendency. 

The theory of electrolytic dissociation was further 
extended by Ostwald to explain the colours of solutions ; 
he found that the absorption spectra of dilute solutions 
of different salts with similarly coloured ions are iden¬ 
tical. In conjunction with Nernst he investigated the 
absorption spectra of a number of salts of permanganic 
acid, fluorescein, eosin, &c , and conflrmed the corollary 
of the theory of Arrhenius; the colour of a dilute solu¬ 
tion of a salt was thus shown to depend on the colour of 
the free ions present m the solution, the absorption of a 
completely dissociated electrolyte being the sum of the 
absoiptions of the positive and negative components. 

In 1897 he collected and published in four volumes the 
more important investigations which had been earned on 
during the previous ten years under his direction , they 
included work in nearly every department of physical 
chemistry ; among them were the famous experiments on 
the theory of the electrical charges of ions ; Beckmann's 
original papers on the theory and use of the ebulhoscope 
and cnoscope ; Nernat’s classical memoir on the osmotic 
origin of currents, and many other important contribu¬ 
tions to our knowledge of electro-chemistry, the theory 
of cells, polarisation and contact electricity. 

But Ostwald's labours have not been confined purely 
to research. In addition to his great efforts in the de¬ 
velopment and propagation of the new views on solutions 
and electrolytic dissociation, his name is associated with 
a number of treatises of varying scope, all stamped 
with his own originality In 1885-18S7 appeared his 
famous Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Cheinie , and two 
years later his “Grundnss,^* which has since passed 
through three editions and been translated into several 
languages. In the Grundlagcm der analytischen 
Chemie” (1894) he approached (he subject from an 
entirely new standpoint, while his Grundhnien der 
anorganischen Chemie^' i^ 9 oo) bids fair to become one 
of the standard text-books 

Prof Ostwald has told us how, more than fifteen 
ears ago, he and his friend Arrhenius, walking along the 
anks of the Malarsee, tried to picture the then nebulous 
future of physical chemistry. In i8S7thenew science 
had so far advanced that he was able, with the assistance 
of van't Hoflf, to found a journal to be devoted entirely 
to it, the Zettschrift Jur physikahst^ke Chemte, The pro¬ 
gress which It has since made has gone far to justify 
even the wildest hopes ; and to that progress lew have 
contributed more than the present director of the Leipaig 
Institute. F. H. N, 


THE DEVELOPMEISrr- OF CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH ^ 

F Justus Liebig had no other claims on the gratitude 
of posterity, we should still be indebted to him for 
the part which he played in emphasising the value of 
chemistry as an educational factor He it was who first 
showed the importance of practical work in any scheme 
of scientific training , and, as Kolbe has pointed out, it 
was from the Giessen laboratory that that system 
emanated by which a student commenced with quali¬ 
tative exercises, passed on to Quantitative analysis, then 
to a senes of preparations, leading up finally to indepen¬ 
dent research Liebig's success in stimulating pupils to 
original thought is evident from a brief survey of the 
classical memoirs that were worked out in his laboratory, 
and of a few of the more illustrious of his numerous 
** schuler," including as they did such names as A. W. 
Hofmann, Strecker, Fresenius, Playfair, Williamson, 
Wurtz and Frankland. 

1" A Select Biblioftrapbr of ChemUtry, 14^1 Bg/ " By Henry Carrington 
Bolton. Section viii. Acedemic Diuoriationa P|h iv-l-534 (Pnbliihtd 
by the Smithionlan IniiiiniioD, Ciry of Wiihington, 1901 ) 
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The, Giessen methods were ai once adopted in the 
I several laboratories which began to arise towards the 
' close of the earlier half of the nineteenth century—at 
Gdtlingen in 1836, under the direction of Wbhler, and 
later at Marburg and Leipzig, by Bunsen and Erdmann, 
They have been accepted by all the great teachers who 
followed after, from Kolbe, Kekul^ and Wislicenus to 
Victor Meyer, Hantzsch and Curtius ; and they are 
in vogue to-day, not only throughout Germany, but in 
nearly every country where chemistry is taught. Ger¬ 
many, however, had a long start; in France it was not 
till the end of the late 'sixties that Wurtz succeeded In 
persuading the Government of the necessity for reform ir> 
the methods of scientific training ; and in Great Britain, 
although the College of Chemistry^the present Royal 
College of Science—was founded as early as 1845, 
only comparatively recently that public attention has 
been aroused to the inevitable result of continued apathy. 

The publication of the eighth section of Mr, Bolton’s 
laborious compilation, ‘‘A Select Bibliography of Chem¬ 
istry,” the first volume of which appeared in 1893^ 
completes the undertaking begun in 1888 , th^ entire 
work contains rather more than 25^000 entries In such 
a vast undertaking as this, omissions are unavoidable ; 
the collection of titles for a fourth volume is, however, 
m progress, and will aflford an opportunity for making the 
list more complete 

The present volume, as its title indicates, is devoted 
exclusively to academic dissertations ; it is not intended 
to serve as an index to the chemical memoirs that have 
appeared in periodicals, but only as a list of those that 
have been printed independently, the Russian titles being 
contributea by Prof. A Krupsky, of St. Petersburg. 

An analysis of the contents reveals the fact that during 
the period covered bv the bibliography, namely from 
1492 till 1897, no less than 4800 theses on.chemical sub¬ 
jects have been' handed in at German universities , 
allowing for omissions, the correct number would probably 
be considerably more than 5000. 

France comes next on the list with a total of, roughly, 
1500. Switzerland follows with 600, and Russia with 
120 , the other countries are all below 10a 

When we remember that Germany has some 
twenty-two universities with splendidly equipped labora¬ 
tories, maintained either completely or in part by the 
Government, not to mention the numerous technical 
colleges, these figures are not to be wondered at 

A better idea of the respective outputs as regards 
research of these different countries may be gathered 
from the fact that Germany has six pent^icals devoted 
to the publication of pure chemical research ; these are 
the Annakn^ the Berichtt^ the Journal fur pracUsche 
Chemie^ the Zeitschrift fur pkysikalische Chemu^ ihe 
Zeitschnft fur analytuche Ckemie and the Zeitschrift 
/Hr Cliemie France has the Annates de Chtmie et de 
Physique and the Bulletin de la Sociitd Chnmque^ a 
certain number of chemical memoirs appear also in the 
Comptes rendus s the other countries are represented 
chiefly by the journals of their respective societies. 

Looking back ovei her record, Germany may well be 
roud of those illustrious teachers who did so much to 
uild up her educational system ; the rapid strides, of 
German industries in recent years pay eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the success and value of their efforts. At (he 
present time in England the Government is at last waking 
up to the necessity for action ; the growth of technical 
schools throughout the country is a move in the right 
direction. But much still remains to be done. Research 
in every department of science must be stimulated at all 
costs, and British manufacturers must abandon their old 
empirical methods. A " research chemist ” is worth 
more than eighty pounds a year, and we must at last 
realise that the spirit nf economy may be earned to fatal 
excess. The outlook is far from cheerful, and so long as 
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the development of research is entrusted to indifferent 
and irresponsible authoriti^ it is 4ifficult to hope for 
better things. Scientific discoveries may not increase 
the beauty of the earth, but we live in a practical ape 
and must be practical. To be lulled by a sense of false 
security is to commit national suicide 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CONGRESS 

T he International Engineering Congress to beheld at 
Glasgow from Tuesday to Friday next week, Sep¬ 
tember 3-6, will be an important congregation of repre¬ 
sentatives of all branches of engineering practice. The 
Congress may almost be regarded as a federated meeting 
of technical societies, for seven of the nine sections are 
in charge of such organisations The suggestion that 
technical societies should hold simultaneous meetinj^s this 
year in Glasgow was made by the Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders in Scotland, and it developed into the 
scheme for an International Engineering Congress 

Lord Kelvin has accepted the honorary presidency of 
the Congress, and Mr James Mansergh, F K S , is the 
president Mr. Mansergh will deliver a short address 
on Tuesday, and the members will afterwards meet in 
their respective sections in the University buildings A 
large number of papers are to be read, and among them 
several of scientific interest The followiny is a list of 
the sections, and of a few of the subjects to be brought 
forward for discussion — 

Section /. —Railways —Chairman, Sir Renjamin Baker 
The economy of electricity as a motive power on rail¬ 
ways at present driven by steam, by Prof C A Carus- 
Wilson. 

Section IL — Waterways and Maritime Works — 
Chairman, Sir John Wolfe Barry, K C B., F R S. Novel 
plant employed in transporting the excavations on the 
Chicago Drainage Canal Works, by Mr. Ishain Ran¬ 
dolph , the improvement of the Lower Mississippi by 
the Mississippi River Commission, by Mr J A Ocker- 
son , irrigation in the Nile Valley and its futuie, by Mr 
William Willcocks, C.M ; lecent improvements in the 
lighting and buoying of coasts, by Mr D Stevenson, 
and by Baron de Rochemont. 

Section III—Mechanical Engineering {Institution of 
Mechamcal Engineers). —Chairman, Mr W H. Maw 
Effect of temperature on cooling water in high speed 
automobiles, by Prof. H. S Hele-Shaw, F.K.S , trials of 
steam turbines for driving dynamos, by the Hon, C. A. 
Parsons and Mr G Gerald Stoney , application of metric 
system to workshops, by Mr. Arthur Greenwood , power 
required to drive manne engine works and for electric 
lighting, by Mr. James Cnghton and Mr. W. G Riddell. 

Section IV—Naval Architecture and Marine Engin¬ 
eering {Imtitution of Naval Architects). —Chairman, the 
Ri^ht Hon the Earl of Glasgow. The chief character¬ 
istics of tb® naval development of the nineteeth century, 
by Sir Nathaniel Darnaby, K C B. 

Section V.—Iron and Steel {Iron and Steel Institute) 
—Chairman, Mr William Whitwell. Report on the 
nomenclature of metallography, by the committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute , on the spectra of flames at 
different periods durii^ the basic Bessemer blow, by 
Prof. W. N. Hartley, F R S , and Mr. Hugh Ramage ; 
on iron and copper alloys, by Mr J £. Stead. 

Section VI.—Mining {Institution of Mining £‘«- 
jgiwwj).—Chairman, Mr. James S. Dixon Presidential 
address, by Sir William Thomas Lewis, Bart,; alternating 
currents, and their possible application to mining, by 
Mr S t. Walker, a new diagram of work, by Mr. 
H. W. G. Halbaum. 

Section VII.—Municipal Engineering {Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers). — 
Chairman, Mr. E. Geoige Mawbey, Research into the 
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system of sewage purification bybiclenal and other 
methods, by Mr. K. F Campbell , treatment of sewage, 
by Lieut -Col. A. S Jones, V C , sewage disposal, by 
Mr A B. M’Donald 

Section VII 1 .—Gas Engineering {Institution of Gas 
Engineers) —Chairman, Mr George Livesey Electro¬ 
lysis of gas pipes, &c, by Dr Leybold ; w.iter gas as 
an adjunct in the manufacture of coal gas, by Prof 
Vivian D Lewes ; Emile Gobbe’s process for the pro¬ 
duction of water gas, by Mr. Fernand Druyere 

Scition IX—Electrical {Institution of Elechual 
Ent^ineer?) —Chairman, Mr W E Langdon Elec¬ 
tricity supply meters of the electrolytic type, by Mr 
J K Dick , Kelvin's electric measuring instruments, by 
Prof M Maclean , continuous-current dynamo design, 
by Mr H A Mavor ; the use of electricity in the pro¬ 
pulsion of road vehicles, by Mr A R. Sennett. 

Advantage will be taken of the presence of a large 
number of engineers in Glasgow to open the new “ James 
Watt Engineering Laboratories" These laboratories 
are being erected and equipped at a cost of more than 
40,000/, the funds being raised partly by subscriptions 
from the citizens of Glasgow and neighbourhood, partly 
by a grant of 12,500/. from the Bellahouston Trust, and 
the remainder Trom funds already at the disposal of the 
University Court Lord Kelvin will preside at the 
opening. 

Arrangements have been made for visits to works of 
interest to members of all branches of engineering, 
and for a number of excursions There will also be a 
banquet, a reception by the Lord Provost, and a ball, so 
that the social aspects of the Congress are pleasing to 
contemplate These pleasures, combined with the meet¬ 
ings of the sections and visits to the International 
Exhibition, should make the Congress memorable to all 
who take part in it 


NOTES 

Thk seventieth birthday of Prof Eduard Suess, who for more 
than fortyyeara has occupied the chair of geology in the Universlly 
of Vienna, and is universally regarded as the greatest of living 
geologiiits, has called forth hearty greetings from all parts of the 
world. Prof Suess was born in London on August 20, 1831, 
his father being at that time a merchant in the City , but, while 
a sympathetic friend of England, he has always remained a true 
Austrian, and his life-work as geologist, palH:ontologi5t and 
politician has been carried out in his own country. Ills re¬ 
searches, while largely palaeontological, have covered a wide 
range, and they have led him to grasp more fuHy than others the 
problems in the ancient physical geography of the earth, which 
he dealt with in his brilliant work, "Antlitz der Erdc ’ As 
remarked by a correspondent in the Prof Suess, In his 

own countrymen, “has been much more than a distinguished 
pioneer in science He has been a li\ mg example of enlightenftil 
patriotism and devotion to the public welfare, and an indefatig¬ 
able reformer, whose works will long remain a monument to 
his memory.” 

Among the many objects that attracted attention during the 
recent meeting of the International Congress of Zoologists at 
Berlin, few were more noteworthy than a large mounted adult 
male gorilla, exhibited by Herr Umlauff, of Hamburg. This 
specimen is remarkable not only for its size, which nvals, if it 
does not exceed, that of any example of the gorilla previously 
obtained, but also because its exact history is known It was 
shot by Herr H Pascen, of Schwerin, the representative of a 
Hamburg mercantile firm, in Yaunde, in the interior of the 
German Colony of Kamerun, about fifteen days’journey from the 
coast, on April 15, 1900. It has been hitherto generally believed 
that the gorilla is only to be found in Gaboon and the adjoining 
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districts of French Congo immediately under the Equator ; but 
it now appears that the range of this Anthropoid Ape extends 
further north into the interior of Kamerun. The specimen in 
question has, as we are informed, been acquired by Mr Waller 
Rothschild for the Tnng museum. 

The fifth International Congress of Criminal Anthropology 
will be held at Amsterdam on September 9-14. 

The death is announced of Admiral de Johqui^res, who 
became a membre libre of the Paris Academy of Sciences in 
1863, and was renowned for hia works in geometry. 

In addition to the papers already mentioned to be read before 
the Zoological Section at the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association, it is hoped that Mr J, Stanley Gardiner will give 
an account of his recent researches upon the coral islands of the 
Maldives, 

A hemarkadlE discovery of Falxoluhic implements has 
lately been made on the estate of the Marquis of Ailesbury, at 
Knowle Farm, on the borders of Savernake Forest Between 
200 and 300 implements (according to a report in the Times) 
have been obtained from a pit which has been,opened in a high- 
level valley gravel. The implements, which are mostly made of 
Amt, have been well fashioned, and some have been finely 
polished, as if from the effects of blown sand. They include 
forms familiar from the Somme valley, and also from Hoxne 
and other places m this country. 

The new milk standard adopted by the Board of Agriculture 
will come into force on September 1 The regulations state 
that when a sample of milk (not being sold as skimmed, 
or separated, or condensed milk) contains less than 3 per cent, 
of milk fat, or 8 5 per cent, of milk-solids other than milk-fat, 
it will be presumed for the purposes of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875 to 1899, until the contrary is proved, that the 
milk is not genuine Where a sample of skimmed or separated 
milk (not being condensed milk) contains leas than g per cent 
of milk-solids, it will be regarded as not genuine. 

The death of Dr Adolf P'lck, late professor of physiology at 
the University of Wtlrzburg, is announced in the Times. Dr 
Kick was born at Cassel in 1829, became professor of physiology 
at the University of Zurich in 1856, and in 1868 was called to 
the chair of physiology at the University of Wurzburg, a position 
that he held until his retirement a few months ago Among his 
published works may be mentioned a treatise on medical physics, 
1857, which passed through many ediuons ; a compendium of 
physiology, i860 (third edition 1SS2), '‘Anaiomyand Physio¬ 
logy of the Senses,’* 1S62 , “ Mechanical Work and the Pro¬ 
duction of Heat during Muscular Action,” 1882 ; " Ursache 
und Wlrkung,” 1882, Versuch iiber die Wahrschemlich- 
keiten,” 18S3 Kick was also an active contributor to 

the leading scientific reviews, and furnished many important 
papers to the records of his University 

The Pans correspondent of the Lancet announces that legal 
authority has just been given for the creation of a fund for 
scientific research It is divided into two sections, and its 
object is the promotion of purely scientific work relative (a) lo 
the discovery of new methods of treatment of the diseases 
which atta^ man, domestic animals, and cultivated plants ; and 
[b) to the discovery, apart from the medical sciences, of the laws 
which govern natural phenomena (mechanics, astronomy, 
natural history, phyiics, and chemistry) The income of the 
fund will be derived from the following sources*—(1) Grants 
made by the Government, by the departments, by the com¬ 
munes, by the colonies, and by other sections of the population 
(2) Gifts and bequests (3) Individual or collective subscrip¬ 
tions. (4) Grants deducted from the portion of the proceeds of 
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the paH-mutuei assigned to philanthropic or charitable purposes 
locally; the annual amounts of these grants, which will not be 
less than 125,000 francs (5000/), will be fixed each year on the 
application of the council of management by the special com¬ 
mission held at the Ministry of Agriculture. (5) Interest of 
money invested in Government securities or deposited with the 
Treasury. The fund is subject to the authonty of the Ministry 
of Public InstrucUon, and is managed by a council assisted by 
a technical commission concerned with the grants. 

The New York Board of Health has distributed a circular 
of informatiDn, prepared by Dr. H. M Biggs, upon the cause 
and prevention of malarial fever. This course has been taken 
because malarial fever is prevalent in certain boroughs of New 
York City, and is likely to extend on account of the extensive 
excavations and consequent formslion of rain-pools in various 
parts of these boroughs, if means are not employed for its pre¬ 
vention The circular states that the following simple pre¬ 
cautions suffice to protect persons living in malarial districts 
from infection -—(l) Proper screening of the house to prevent 
the entrance of the mosquitoes. The chief danger of infection 
is at night, inasmuch as the Anopheles bite mostly at this time 
(2) The confinement and continuous screening of persons in 
malarial districts who aresufienng from malarial fever (3) The 
administralian of quinine in full doses to malarial patients to 
destroy the malarial organisms in the blood. (4) The removal 
of the breeding places of the mosquitoes through drainage, 
filling up of holes and surface pools, and emptying of tubs, 
puls, &.C , which contain stagnant water. (5) In pools which 
cannot be drained or filled, the destruction of the mosquito 
larva: by the use of petroleum thrown upon the surface, by the 
introduction of minnows and other small fish which eat the 
larvx, or by both methods. 

The removal of the astronomical instruments from the 
Observatory at Pekin, as a part of the German loot, has already 
been mentioned m these columns. No particulars of the action 
have come under our notice, but the right of Germany to the 
instruments has just been questioned, so that the subject is still 
under discussion 

With the intention of directing attention to the culiivaiion 
of the vine in the colonics, Sir James Blyth, Bart , contributes 
to the Chamber of Commerce foumal for September an inslruc 
tive article upon vine culture. His remarks upon the value uf 
scientific inve*>ligaiions m connection with the industry are of 
interest. It is pointed out that owing to the invasion of phyl¬ 
loxera, and the consequent scientific discoveries for its preven- 
lian or extermination, labour on the vineyards has become con 
tinuous throughout the year It is a common remark amongst 
the present proprietors of the MMoc, that in their fathers’ time 
the vines were bimply pruned, the land ploughed four times a 
year, and the grapes gathered at the vintage, leaving all else to 
nature and the seasons Now, from the moment the grapes are 
gathered, scarcely a week—certainly not a month—passes, but 
some process for the defence of the roots, the stems, or the 
leaves takes place The greater care exercised in planting, and 
the experience acquired in combating all the enemies to the 
well-being of the vine, promise not only to conquer these in 
Bidious fungoid and insect pests, but vastly to increase the pro¬ 
portional productivity of the areas under vines. For instance, 
there has been a considerable increase m the fecundtly of the 
vine since steps have been taken to regenerate the vineyards 
which have been afiected by phylloxera. This may be judged 
by the fact that, whereas in 1875, which, as is welUknown, was 
a record year in France for quantity as well as quality, an ex¬ 
ceptional average yield of 294 gallons per acre was produced, 
the average yield in 1900 was as much as 343 gallons per acre. 
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Prof. Otto NordbNSKJqLD la at Malmo, Sweden, making 
arrangements for hia South Polar Expedition, A Reuter 
message says he has made the following statement to a Press 
representative as 10 the plan and object of his expedition —As 
soon os the Aniarctk returns from the expedition which she has 
made to Spitsbergen for meridian measurements, we start from 
Ooteborg, certainly not later than October 1. From Goteborg 
we shall proceed to England, and thence to Buenos Ayres and 
Tierra del Fuego, whence we shall make our way to the Ant¬ 
arctic regions. We shall endeavour to push as far south as 
possible with the Antarctic; and, when winter comes on, we 
shall send a party on shore to winter. That party will probably 
consist of SIX persons, of whom I shall be one We shall build 
a small hut for ourselves, and engage in meteorological, mag¬ 
netic, hydrographic, and other sctentidc observations As soon 
as we have landed, the Antarctic will return to Tierra del 
Fuego ; and a scientific observer, who will sail with her, will 
conduct the researches in that hitherto little explored country. 
In this way we shall be able to work in two detachments, and 
make as much use of our time as possible Prof, Ohlin, of 
Lund, and M. K. A. Andersson will accompany me as zoologists. 
Dr Bodman will come as hydrographer and magnetician. M 
Skottoberg as botanist, and Dr E, Ekuluf as medical ofheer 
Captain Larsin, who has already made several voyages to South 
Polar regions, will be in charge of the Antarctic 

From a note in the Times we see that the British Consul- 
General at Marseilles reports that artificial indigo is killing the 
natural product on the French market The artificial dye 
already regulates prices The Badische Company have for two 
years been making indigo near Lyons Tor local consumption, 
while the Ilochst Farbwerke arc manufacturing synthetic 
mdigo by another process m the same city. Artihcial indigo is 
classed for Customs duty with natural indigo, and, since goods 
dyed with it are not required to be declared as such, they are 
sold at similar prices to goods dyed with natural indigo Lyons 
dyers of cotton and woollen goods and Lyons dealers in indigo 
say that natural indigo has been ousted from many dye works, 
especially since artificial indigo has been prepared by crushing 
Small dyers favour syntheiic indigo, because they can buy 
small quantities as required and prices do not violently 
fluctuate, But, as the vegetable dye gives more solidity to the 
cloth, it is still likely to be used for military uniforms Dr 
Calmette, of Lille, is said to have patented a process for 
extracting indigotm from vegetable indigo up to thrice the 
quantity produced by the more primitive methods It is curious 
that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have recently had to 
ask the Havre Chamber to abolish a rule under which indigo 
tendered m that important terminal market must be guaranteed 
to be manufactured by the '* old ” process—a serious restriction 
in view of the many new processes recently introduced The 
request has been complied with, and cerlificales will not be 
needed after April i next From the Consular report on 
Frankfurt-on>Main for 1900 U appears that the Badische 
Company has borrowed 12,000,000 marks for the purpose of 
enlarging the production of artificial indigo and reducing Us 
cost price. The company now claims to be able to supply one- 
sixth of the world’s requirements. The Hochster Farbwerke are 
also extending their mdigo business. Natural and artificial 
indigo are both 10 per cent, cheaper than last year, the policy 
of manufactureri being to keep the price of the synthetic rather 
below that of natural indigo, 

A BUST of Dr. G. Armauer Hansen, the discoverer of the 
leprosy bacillus, was unveiled a few days ago by Prof Vlsdal 
in the garden of the Museum at Bergen, in the presence of 
many Norwegian and foreign medical men We learn from the 
British h/idicat Journal that an address was delivered by Prof 
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O Laasar, of Berlin ; and I)rs Sandberg and Lie, of Bergen, 
also spoke Congratulatory messages were sent from all parts 
of the world, and a letter from Prof Virchow was read, in 
which the veteran pathologist, after expressing his regret at hm 
inability to be present, went on to say that Dr Hansen's work 
had definitively cleared up a large and difficult field of pathology, 
and that his name was known and celebrated throughout the 
w'hole world as a benefactor of mankind. Dr Hansen was born 
in Bergen in 1^41, and received his early educ.ilion in the 
cathedral college of lhat town His first Investigation was to 
work out the significance of the so called globi, or leprous cells 
of Virchow, and the results of his observations were published 
in 1869. lie then obtained evidence of the contagious and 
specific nature of the malady, and the Medical Society of 
Christiania voted a sum of money for him to continue his re¬ 
search Further investigations of the peculiar bodies (globi- 
brown corpuscles) previously referred to were rewarded by the 
discovery, in unstained preparations, of bacilli which were 
ultimately stained and proved to be the bacilli of leprosy 
This discovery was made in 1873—about ten years 
before the bacillus tuberculosis was made known to the world 
by Koch For years Hansen has repeatedly tried to cultivate 
and inoculate the Bacillus leprae^ which is known as Hansen's 
bacillus, but up to the present fruitlessly One great point, 
however, has been gained—namely, that it is now practically 
admitted by all those engaged m the study and observation of 
leprosy, lhat the disease is contagious In Norway, practical 
legislation on this basis has given the best results, and leprosy 
there is gradually and surely diminishing. Dr Hansen cele¬ 
brated his sixtieth birthday on July 29, and the tribute to his 
lifelong work and devotion aliovc recorded will be gratifying to 
all lovefs of science The King of Norway has conferred ujion 
him the distinction of Commander of the Order of Ola. 

A LIST of nearly fifty papers accepted by the committee of 
Section A of the British Association, for reading at the forth¬ 
coming meeting at Glasgow, has been received since the publi¬ 
cation of the forecast of the work of the other sections in last 
week's Na l URL Arrangements have been made for discussions 
on optical gUss, to be opened by a paper liy Dr R T Olazc- 
brook, 1 ' K,S. , energetics, to be opened by Dr J Tjirmor, 
F R S , with a paper on the relation of energetics to molecular 
theory , and on the proposed new unit of pressure, to be opened 
by Dr C. E Guillaume A report will be received from the 
committees on tables of certain mathematical functions, under 
ground temperature, and the determination of magnetic forces 
Lord Kelvin will read papers on the absolute amount of 
gravitational matter in any large volume of interstellar space, 
and on “ Aepinus atomised ” Prof A (iray, K K S , will read 
several j^pers, among the subjects being the influence uf a 
magnetic field on the viscosity of magnetisablc solids and liquids, 
elastic fatigue, and induced currents produced by starting a 
convection current Ihe following are among other physical 
papers —On a new instrument for magnetic work on bf»ard 
ship, by Captain E. W Creak, 1* R S ; on the elfect of sea 
temperature on the seasonal variation of air temperature of the 
Bntiah Isles, by Mr W N Shaw, 1 ‘ K S . the law of radiation, 
by Dr. J Larmor, F K.S, , the Michelson-Morley effect, by 
Prof. VV M Hicks, F R S ; sur les effeis magnetique de la con¬ 
vection ^Icclnque, by Dr V Crrmieu ; on the magnetic field 
due to the motion of a charged condenser, by Dr P T. Trouton, 
F R S. ; on resolving power in the microscope and telescope, 
by Prof J D Everett, F R S ; on the interference of light from 
different sources, by Dr. G J. Stoney, F.R.S. ; on a simple 
method of accurate surveying with a hand camera, by Prof. 
H. H Turner, F.R S. ; on the conducUon of eleclricUy through 
mercury vapour, by Prof. A. Schuster, F.R S. ; hydrostatic 
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pressure, by Prof, W. RAinuy, F.R S , comparison of constant 
volume and constant pressure scales for hydrogen between o ‘and 
- 190® C , by Dr, M. W, Travers and Mr. G, Senior; and the 
laws of electrolyais of alkali salt vapours, by Dr. H. A. Wilson. 
Mathematical papers are promised by Major P. A. MacMahon, 
F R.S , Lieut-Colonel A. Cunningham, Prof. A. G, Greenbill, 
F.R S , Mr. C, V, Boys, F R S , and others. There will also 
be papers on astronomical subjects by Prof. H H Turner, 
F R S., Rev A. L. Cortie, and Prof. D, P Todd. 

The death-rates from accidents of various kinds In mines in 
the United Kingdom are dealt with in detail, both numerically 
and graphically, by Dr, Le Neve Foster, F R.S., in his latest 
report, published as a Blue-book. The improvement which has 
been made may be judged from the fact that, whereas, in the 
early fifties, the underground death-rate was more than five per 
thousand, the average death-rate of the underground workers 
in 1900 was only 1*445. about nineteen persons were 

killed per million tons of coal raised from mines, but last year 
the death toll on the same quantity of coal was reduced to four 
persons, Naked lights are still the principal cause of the 
accidents, more than seventy-five per cent, of the total number 
of deaths being ascribed to their use In connection with the 
description of miscellaneous accidents we notice with interest the 
remark that during a severe thunderstorm in StafTordshirc 
electricity passed down a. shaft, and two men received a severe 
shock. Flashes of light were seen about pipes near the shaft 
The following is a complete list of explosives which have passed 
the special test for use in mines, under conditions far more strin¬ 
gent than those of the ordinary list, ammonite, amvjs, aphosite, 
cambrite, carbonite, electronite (second definition), kynite, Nobel 
Ardeer powder, Nobel carbonite, roburite (No 3), saxonile, 
special bulldog, thunderite, and vinte As to electric safety 
lamps Dr Le Neve Foster says the Sussmann Compiany have 
informed him that three or four thousand of their lamps are 
employed in collieries in the United Kingdom It is of interest 
to notice that the total number of mechanical coal cutters in use 
in the United Kingdom in 1900 was 311, of which 240 were 
driven by compressed air and 71 by electricity. The quantity 
of coal got out by these cutters was 3,321,012 tons. Gold 
mining is being successfully earned on in North Wales, 
19,463 tons of quartz crushed at St. David’s mine yielded on 
an average about i4dwls of gold to the ton, and the net profits 
for the year amounted to nearly 40,000/. 

The Meteorological Office pilot chart of the North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean for the month of September shows that 
West Indian hurricanes have a tendency to keep further out on 
the ocean in this month than in July and August, the mean 
point of curvature being in about 28" N., 72” W , and indi¬ 
vidual cases have been known to curve in the same latitude as 
far as 52” W Comparatively few of the centres enter the 
Caribbun Sea, and of those that do nearly ail keep to the 
northern aide. The ongin of some of these storms is attributed 
to shallow disturbances moving westward in the vicinity of the 
Cape Verde Islands, associated with unsettled weather and 
strong winds. Hurricanes are rarely experienced on the north 
coast of South America, Cura^oa island being visited in 
September 1877, the only instance in seventy years Local 
peculiarities in the winds on the African and American coasts 
are referred to, and there is a summary of the features of the 
winds of the Grecian Archipelago and also of the currents of 
the same region An Inset chart represents the third type of 
thunderstorm conditions over the British Isles, namely those 
which appear as secondaries to depressions in the north. The 
ice reports show that in July there was a diminution in the 
number of bergs seen on the Banks of Newfoundland, few 
being reported south of the laiiludc of St. John's. In the strait 
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of Belle Isle and to a dutance of about aoo miles north-eastward 
of Belle Isle itself, the steamer route was infested with great 
quantities of ice, heavy held ice and large bergs rendering 
luvigation very difficult and tedious. One steamer was detained 
four days in the ice, another was obliged to retreat and make 
for the gulf of St. Lawrence by the south coast of Newfound¬ 
land The most southern ice was in 41° Ni, 47” W., a very 
small piece, 20 feet by 40 feet, and only 4 feet out the water 

Some further particulars are given in Symons's MtUorokgical 
Magazine for August of the severe thunderstorm which occurred 
in London on July 25. It was in many respects similar to that 
which occurred on July 27 last year; both storms occurred 
after a period of great heat, and after an absolute drought of 
nearly three weeks. The bnrometne trace showed distinct 
disturbance at the two periods of greatest intensity, but there 
was an absence of the typical thunderstorm curve. The ram- 
fall (2 85 inches in about four hours) has been exceeded on only 
one day in the forty-four years since the commencement of the 
Camden Town record, vie. in the great thunderstorm of June 23, 
1878, when 3'28 inches of rain fell in an hour and a half. TIk 
greatest intensity of rainfall in the recent storm was ‘23 inch 
in two minutes, being at the rate of 6*90 inches per hour It 
is remarkable, considering the vividness of the lightning and its 
great frequency, that so little damage was done. 

We have received the Report of the Director of the Govern¬ 
ment Observatory, Bombay, for the year ending March 31, 
1901. The labours of the observatory are directed in the first 
place to observations in magnetism, meteorology and seismology, 
and the discussion and publication of the results; and secondly 
to astronomical observations for the purposes of timekeeping 
and navigation The Dines’ pressure-lube anemometer gives 
very satis^ctory results, and serves as a valuable check upon 
the Robinson velocity anemograph The seismograph registered 
Lwenty-nine earthquakes during Che year, besides 447 small and 
local movements. Among the various important duties per¬ 
formed at the observatory may be mentioned the rating of the 
chronometers of merchant ships which arrive at the port, and 
the transmission of weather and other reports to various news¬ 
papers and public bodies. 

The EUctriial Review stales that expeiimentA are about to 
be made on the River Lea with the view to the adoption of a 
system at electric haulage of barges similar to that in use in 
France A power station has been erected at Hertford, from 
which the current will be supplied by wires supported on poles 
to a trolley running on a narrow-gauge track along the towpath 
It is anticipated that the barges will be towed at a speed of 
from three to four miles an hour at less cost than by horse 
traction. The system is to extend to Wallhamfitow, a distance 
of eighteen miles. 

The improvements in the locks and bridges, and the deepen¬ 
ing of the waterway of the Aire and Calder Navigation, which 
have been carried out m recent years, have enabled for the first 
time in the history of the undertaking a sea-going steamer to 
navigate the canal from Goole to the middle of Yorkshire, The 
Pioneer, after a voyage of 500 miles from Fowey in Cornwall, 
delivered a cargo of 130 tons of china clay at Leeds. This vessel 
is 98^ feet long, lyf feet beam and draws 7^ feet of water. After 
the inception of the Manchester Ship Canal, several schemes 
were proposed for making a ship canal from the Humber 
to the centre of the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire. A 
proposal to establish a port at Wakefield was enthusiaitiGally 
received at a meeting of representatives of the West Ridingr the 
estimated cost of the scheme being six million pounds. The 
financial results of the Manchester Ship Canal have not given 
encouragement to the further prosecution of these schemes- 
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During the p<ist few yeara a series of remarkable p'lpers by 
Prof. Karl Pearson and his coadjutors has been published by the 
Koyal Society in Phthsophual Transaction^^Xi^Proieedings, 
on the foundations of a very comprehensive mathematical theory 
of evolution Mr R Worthington {Journal Anat and Phys 
vol XXXV 1901, p 455) gives some account of that portion of 
Prof. Pearson's work which bears an osteology as a branch of 
physical anthropology, in such a manner as shall be intelligible 
to non mathematical readers. The application of mathematical 
analysis to the problems of evolution was introduced by Dr 
Francis Gabon and perfected by Prof. Karl Pearson, and the 
results already obtained are of such importance that biologists 
cannot afford to neglect them. 

That portion of the brain where " impulses of diverse nature, 
coming from all regions of the body and from all the sense organs, 
may meet and play upon each other," that scnsorium lOtntftune 
for which the ancient philosophers sought in vain for so many 
ages, 19 a region of the hemisphere which is surely worthy of a 
distinctive name Such is the plea of Prof G Llliot Smith 
{Jourtml Anat and Phys vol xxxv 1901, p 431)1 who 
suggests that it might be called the pars crescens (hemiaph'crii), in 
reference to the peculiar characteristic of its rapid expansum 
in the Mammalia, but instead of selecting a new phrase 
he prefers to use the term ncopaUiwn^ as at every epoch 
in the history of the mammal this part of the brain shows a pro 
gressive increase in size, whereas the other superficial parts of 
the hemisphere become relatively or actually smaller and may 
even disappear almost enlirely without any vital injury to the 
individual 

To the Pj oreedtngs of the Royal Physical Society of Edin¬ 
burgh for 1S99 1900, Dr G Wilson contributes a preliminary 
notice of the first appearance of the lung in the Australian lung 
fish {Ciratodus)y and a second on the embryonic kidney of the 
same Dr. D Hepburn notices certain mammalian remains (all 
referable to existing tyjies) recently collected in a cave in Suther 
landshire 

In the August number of The Zooloj^tsl, Mr R B Lodge 
describes an interesting arrangement by means of which he 
obtained automatic photographs of the purple heron and spoon 
bill on the nest A camera was fixed near the nest, provided 
with a string and catch so arranged that when the bird alighted 
It caused a “snapshot" of itself to be taken Curiously 
enough, before the photo of the purple heron was obtained, one 
of a marsh harrier, which had come to rob the nest, was 
taken With the aid of a Bash light the arrangement would be 
available for night use 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West 
Indies luues a continuation of lU publicaiion't relating to the 
inlets injurious to cultivators in these islands, in the form of a 
pamphlet on the “Scale Insects of the Lesser Antilles,” of 
which a second instalment is to follow The West Indian scale 
insect and allied members of the Coccidi. form, in spite of their 
minute size, some of the most troublesome pests against which 
the West Indian planter has to contend According to the 
author, Mr H Maxwell-Lefroy, various poisonous or resinous 
washes, applied as spray, form the most efficient remedies, a 
Lst of those moat suitable to each kind of crop is appended 

To the January issue of the Proceedings of the Amencan 
Philosophical Sdciety, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt contributes a further 
initalment of his series of dissertations on avian osteology, this 
contribution dealing with the skeleton of the cuckoos Although 
not committing himself definitely to any opinion, and dwelling 
upon the imperfect state of our knowledge of the bony structure 
of thu large group of birds, the author is inclined to confirm 
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the view of the near relation^liip of the cuckoos to t]ie plantain 
caters and bee-eaters He believes, howevrr, Lhai several 
families of “ picarian "birds “have i cuckoo vein running all 
through them, strongly impressed in s ime cases, barely chs 
cemiblc in others Indeed, these groups of birds seem to have 
arisen from some very ancient and common stock, but by the 
extinction of numerous related types it has U ft in recent 

times the most puzzling collection that tile sjsLcniitisI hib to 
deal with 

The second part of vol vii of the I'ransaitiou f)I the 
Norfolk and Norwich Natunhsts’ Society contains a number of 
papers, for the most part coniiLCteil with the natural history of 
the county Prof A Newton has a note on some bones of the 
crane from the Norfolk fens, and this is followed by an interest 
ing account from thu pen of Mr F Southwell of the breeding 
of that bird in the county DocuincnLary evidence is cited to 
prove that m 1543 crincs nested m llickhng Broad and about 
the same time in the Cambridgeshire fens Ur S 1 Hariner 
describes and figures a dolphin taken in Cornwall, ihc flanks of 
which showed certain peculiar scratches At iirsl il was thought 
these might be due to the hooks of a cutilLfish, bul subsequent 
investigation tended to show that they were made ther 

individuals of the same species, probably during tlie paring 
season The author is, however, of opiuinii that s uuewhat 
similar markings seen on other cetaceans may be clue to the 
struggles of the cuttles on which they feed 

The bulk of Bart i of the Bergen Museum “ Aarbog “ for 
1901 ijj occupied by a list of the Coleoptcra and Lepidoptcia of 
the Bergen district, drawn up by Mr J S Schneider, and illus¬ 
trated with a coloured plate Of more general interest i** an 
article by Dr O Nordgaard on the hydrography of the North 
Sea, largely based on the ubi»ervations of two sealing captains 
A'l the result of the investigations it appears that the elTcci of the 
Gulf Stream on the North Sea has been very variable during the 
last four years of the century The favourable condition of the 
ice in 1S97 and 1898 seems to have been owing to an inllu^c of 
warmth characterising these years, while the unfavourible con 
ditions noticed in 1899 and 1900 were due to a lack of the same 
influence The years 1898 and 1899 stverally represented indeed 
the maximum and minimum in this respect Thi^ is confirmed 
by the foci that in the former jear the development of the 
“plankton” was much above the average Allusion is made to 
the influence of such temperature variations on the cod and her 
ring fishery, as well as on sealing 

Mr W W Davis has a paper in “Studies from the ^ ale 
Psychological Laboratory ” (vol vni ), on some relation')hips 
between temperament and effects of exercise Hia tests and 
observations are scarcely sufficient to establish very definite reU 
tions, but the conclusions at which he arrives are not without 
interest The observations suggest that nervous persons, in 
training for the development of strength, require light practice, 
and phlegmatic persons require vigorous praelice 1 lie phleg¬ 
matic type of temperament is apparently characterised by the 
presence of much reserve energy of muscle and nerve cell The 
nervous type haa less reserve energy but a greater ability to use 
the energy at hand It is not difficult to apply these principles 
to practical physical training They make necessary on the 
pan of the trainer a personal knowledge, secured either by 
means of observation or experiment, of the temperament of each 
man under his charge The amount of work necessary in each 
case can then be apportioned with muqh gnater exactness Mr, 
I>avis points out that it seems quite as certain that there may 
also be a direct application of these principles in the realm of 
j>edagogy The experiments show thai, in the development of 
strength, mental factors are more necessary than muscular 
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factoiB. If Lhe principles can be applied to the development of 
will power and co-ordination, why not to memory, association, 
imagination, and reasoning as well ? All have a physiological 
basis, and in so far all are governed, in a given individual, by 
the same principles of growth. There is at least a wide held 
here for inquiry and practical investigation. There can be no 
doubt that the present system of secondary and collegiate in¬ 
struction, which requires an equal amount of work from all 
pupils, causes much harm to many individuals. Mr. Davis’s 
results emphasise the importance of recognising the individual 
in the training of either physical or mental ability 

An elementary text-book of zoology, which has been prepared 
for the Cambridge Natural Science Series by Mr A. E. Shipley 
of Cambridge and Prof MacBride of McGill University, 
Montreal, will be published on September 9 by the University 
Press in England and the Macmillan Co. in New York 

A CATALOG ua of works on chemistry and chemical technology 
in the library of the Patent Office has just been published as 
No. 6 of the Patent Office Library Senes The hat comprises 
the titles of 885 works (79 serials, 806 text-books, iS;c ), repre¬ 
senting about 33CX) volumes The titles are classified under 
146 headings and sub-headings, so that students using the 
Patent Office library can readily find the works available upon 
any subject in chemistry, 

ThR United Slates Board on Geographic Names has issued a 
special report giving the accepted spellings of 4000 geographical 
words used in the Philippine Archipelago When the islands 
were acquired by the United States in 1898, and new charts 
had to be prepared, much confusion existed as to the geo¬ 
graphical orthography—Spanish, Malay, American and English 
methods of spelling native names being in use Acting upon 
the advice of the Board, the U S Hydrographic Office adopted 
the spelling upon the best Spanish official charts and maps, and 
a list of about 4000 coastwise names was compiled, chiedy from 
Spanish sources This is the list which has now been pub¬ 
lished Another list, containing about 6000 Philippine geo¬ 
graphical names, was prepared independently by Father Algue, 
director of the Jesuit Observatory at Manila, and these have 
been accepted by the U S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for the 
atlas of the Philippine Islands shortly to be issued To ensure 
uniformity. Father Algue has revised the present list, so that all 
the names m it now agree with those used in the Coast Survey 
alias. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey {Mafacus sintcus) from 
India, presented by Mr H S Kemp; a Japanese Deer [C€rvus 
stJta) from Japan, presented by Sir Douglas Brooke, Bart ; a 
Short'headed Phalanger {Petaurus brevutps) from Australia, 
presented by Captain Gordon Wilson ; two Common King¬ 
fishers {Alcedo isptda\ British, presented by Mr W Milne , two 
Rosy-faced Love h\td%{Agapomixroseicoihi) from South Africa, 
presented by Mrs. Harry Blades ; an Alligator {Alhgaior 
ffttssMssippiensis) from Southern North America, presented by 
Mr, J. Foster Spence; a New Zealand Farrakeet {Cyarto- 
rAamfihuj n&vae-u<UaHdi<M\ a One-wattled Cassowary {Caiu- 
arius umappendiculahtj), a Westermann’s Cassowary (Cajuariuj 
w£j/ermanHi) from New Guinea, two White-breasted Sea Eagles 
{i/ahasiur Itucosiernui) from Australia, an Angulated Tortoise 
(Tesiuda angulata) from South Africa, two Fale-headcd Tree 
Boas [Epura/es anguhfer) from Cuba, a Common Roc {Caprt- 
oltis caproea), European, two Getulian Ground Squirrels {Xerus 
gelulus) from Morocco, deposited; a Spot-wing {Psaroglossa 
spiloptera) from India, purchased ; a Burrhel Wild Sheep {Ovis 
burrktl)^ an Axis Deer {Cetvus ajcts)^ born in the Gardens. 
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OUX ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Abtronomical Occurrences in September. 

Sept, 1, 7h 36m. Minimum of Algol {& Persel). 

4, i6h. 2m. to i6h, 5Sm. Moon occults § Tauri 
(mag 3 7) 

6 loh. 48m. to iih 13m Moon occults 71 Orionis 
(mag. 5 i) 

7. Pallas in opposition to the sun 
9 Uh. 32m to I5h. z5m. Moon occults « Canen 
(mag. 5-0) 

12 Perihelion passage of Encke’s comet 
15 Venus. Illuminated portion of disc = o 795. 

15. Mars, ,, ,, ,, = ^933- 

15, I5h. Venus in conjunctiou with the moon. Venus 
1“ IS' N ^ 

18 I2h 30m Minimum of Algol (^ Persei) 

21 9h 19m ,, ,, „ 

27. 6h. 5m to Qh 13m. Transit of Jupiter's Satellite 111. 

28. 6h im. to 6h 41m. Moon occults 62 Piscium 

(mag. 6'o) 

NewEiements of Comet 1901 (I ).—From observations 
made in May and June at the Cape and Cordoba {As/rpnemtsche 
Nachrichtin^ Bd 156, No 3734), HerrH. Thiele has computed 
a new set of elements for this comet, giving the following 
orbit — 

T = 1901 April 24 28845 Berlin M T 

n ^ if 

tM> = 203 2 15 O 
ft = 109 38 531 J-1901 o 
J = 131 4 49 3J 
log 7 = 9 388827 

An ephemeris is also given founded on these revised elements, 
so that search for the now faint comet may be continued. 



Brightness of the Solar Corona, January 22, 1898.— 
In a paper read before the Royal Society, Prof. Turner gives 
a preliminary description of the results ubtained from an in¬ 
vestigation into the law of variation of the brightness of the 
solar corona m relation to the distance from the sun’s limb 
{Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixviii pp 36-44) Instead of the 
rotating sectors used in previous similar investigations, a 
graduated gelatine wed^e has been employed to diminish the 
intensity of the comparison beam. An entirely new method 
has been adopted for representing the results, which has led 
to the EU^estion of a more satisfactory law for ihe variation 
of coronal brightness with the distance from the sun 

Up to the present time the relation usually adopted was that 
formulated by Prof. Harkness in 1878, viz, 


Brightness «-^-- ■ 

(distance from sun s limb)^ 

but this was not in agreement with the visual measures of 
Thorpe and Abney in 1886 and 1S93 
The new relation now suggested is— 


Brightness a 


__i_ 

(distance from sun’s aniref' 


Tables giving the measures along six different radii show 
sufficiently small residuals to warrant the formula being pro¬ 
visionally used to express the variation. It is found that a 
constant is required to be added to the formula, the physical 
interpretation of which is most probably the sky-glare present 
during totality, and which would necessarily give a certain 
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amount of light all over the plate The Lolal brightness of the 
corona will ihua depend on the area of sky included Assuming 
this to be a circular area 5" in diameter, the total brightness 
of the 189S corona would be about 2 4 timeii that of full moon, 
while the 1893 corona was only about 1 1 times brighter than 
the full moon 

The SPELTEOscorK Binary *‘Muar’'—D uring March 
and April of the present year a •■eries of excellent photographs 
of the spectrum of this star, f Ursff Majoris, were obtained with 
Spectrograph IV. and the 33 cm. refractor at the i'otsdam 
Observatory Dr. H C Vogel has measured these, and gives 
the result of the reductions in the A \trophysical Journal (vol 
xiii pp 324-328) On some of the plates as many as sixty hve 
lines are recognisable, including several of the strongest iron 
lines and lines of silicon and magnesium. When the period of 
maximum separation occurs, however, many of these become 
faint and the measures arc more difficult 

On several of the plates the separated magnesium lines at 
A44S1 appeared of unequal width, hut no change in their be¬ 
haviour was discernible after a coincidence 

The values of the relative motion are given for twenty-five 
plates obtained during the penod 1901 March 24-May 1, ranging 
from 158 to 15 kilometres per second 

The motion of the whole system is given as 16 km per 
second A diagram is guen showing the velocity curve most I 
nearly representing the final reduced measures, and the period ' 
thus deduced is 20 6 days—considerably less than the period of 
104 days deduced by Pickering about 1890 | 

The following provisional elements have been computed from 1 
the curve by LLhman-P'ilhes’ method on the assumed values of 


Period = 20 6 days 

Mammum relative velocity of A — 128 km 

II II II B— I ,j 

T^ = 1901 March 28 60 (Rel niolicin in line of sight = o). 

T = 1901 March 28 88 

u - lOl" 3 

e = o'502 

log ^ - 9 4843 

M = 17' 47b. 

a sin 1 = 35 million kilometres. 


Nova Pkrsei —In the AiiropkysHal Jouttia! (vol xiii 
pp 336-7) Messrs G. C Comstock and J Slebbins give a very 
exhaustive series of comparisons of the estimated brightness of 
Nova Persei from February 24 to May 12 The observaiions 
were made by the “grade” method of Argelander, the esti¬ 
mated error being o 1 magnitude for a single comparison. The 
rapid variation of the star is well shown by the many cases 
where several observalums were obtained during the same 
evening The minimum magnitude recorded is 5 7 Most of 
the estimates were made with the help of an opera glass, the 
comparison stars being those given on Hagen’s special chart 
of the region. 


T//E FUTURE OF ELECTRIC TRACTION^ 

TT IS not so long since the Englishman, and perhaps ^more 
^ particularly the Londoner, first tasted the sweets of electric 
traction, but he has already found it so satisfactory, whether os a 
profitable investment or as a method of travelling at once com¬ 
fortable, convenient and healthy, that he is clamouring for its 
rapid extension and development It is beginning to be realised, 
too, that electricity as a motive power is not destined to be con- 
Bned to metropofitan railways and suburban tramways. The 
electrification of our larger railways is now being discussed as a 
practical problem by the more far-si^hted of our engineers, who 
nave recognised that many of the railway systems characteristic 
of this country are peculiarly suited for electrical running Mr. 
Langdon, now preuaent of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
devoted a paper read last November before that society to th6 
subject , and Major P. Cardew, in his recently delivered Cantor 
Lectures, again gave prominence to the question. 


I " On iha Supcrieuion of the Steam by ibe Electric Locomotive ' By 
W. Lanffdon (jirumat of the Institution of Electrical EDgmecn, vol 
xnx p, iBj ) 

" ttleclric Traciion " By Major P Cardew Cantor Leciurea {Journal 
of the Society of Arln, July la, 19 and a6.) 
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Ii IS inleresling to consider wli.it arc the condition'; of working 
which would make a railway one in which the adoption of 
electric Iracliun is likely to prove profitable, for unless the 
alteration results in the increased economy of the system it is 
clear that it is not likely to be made " Electric traction,” says 
Major Cirdcw, “ tends towards the ideal of the continuously 
moving platform,” and one may say that the more nearly a 
railway lends towards the same ideal the more likely is the 
adoption uf electricity as its motive |X)wcr In those mosl 
closely approaching this limit, namcIy,^Lhe metropolitan railways, 
all other system'? .it present known have long been seen (hy all 
except perhaps the directors of the London underground and 
district railways) to be doomed The reason lies in the essen¬ 
tia] fhlTerence between steam and electric driving, namely, ili.it 
in the one case the trmn must carry its own power generator 
whilst in the other the power is generated in bulk for a number 
of trains^ Since the generation of power in bulk is much 
cheaper than in detail, the tendency with steam locomotives is 
to make each detail as large as possible, and therefore to run 
heavy trains at long intervals \ViLh electric working, on the 
other hand, it is desirable to make the load on the generating 
station .is constant as possible, which can only be done when tlie 
number of trains is large and each only l.ikes a small fraction of 
the total load , for in such a case the slopping and sl.irting of 
individual trams will only have a small percentage effect on the 
output of power It will readily be seen, therefore, lint fur 
long distance traffic the steam li>comolive is likely for ‘.oiiie time 
to come to hold its own, for here the numVjer of passengers is 
not so great as to be able to support a very frequent service of 
light trams, and, moreover, the lime taken over the journey, 
bein^ nearly the whole of the day or night, practically fixts the 
starting limes With lines communicating between important 
towns not loo far apatt (alxiut 100 milts is the limit given by 
Major Cardew), electric traction could be introduced with 
advantage , in this case a freijueiU service of light trams would 
be a great benefit, especially if a number of important centres 
he on the route between the termini and if there is a field for 
metropolitan traffic at the ends of the line In such lines our 
small but densely populated country abounds 

Many additional advantages are introduced at the same time 
as the principal gain in the lessening of the cost of power 
generation Thus the driving power can be distributed throughout 
the train, which results in lessening the wear of the permanent 
way and also in a lessening of the slip of driving wheels, as a 
greater proportion of the weight of the train 15 used for adhesion 
It is easier, too, lopioiidc power for accelerating the tram and for 
mounting gradients, as the extra power needed in these cases 
i^ derived from an outside source, whereas if a steam engine 
were made powerful enough for very quick acceleration it would 
be too powerful for economical working during the greater por¬ 
tion of its running lime. The concenlralion of power genera¬ 
tion at a few centres leads to many economies in working 
expenses, coal and water are only used at the generating 
station, and it is only there in consequence that means for their 
storage and handling have to be provided 

Those who are more keenly interested in this question will do 
well to read the paper by Mr Langdon to which reference has 
been made above They will there find the matter thrashed 
out in considerable detail, both in the papier itself and in the dis¬ 
cussion upon It, with the estimated saving worked out from a 
consideration of the existing traffic over a section of the Mul 
land Railway, fifty miles long, between London and Bedford 
Major Cardew discusses the problem mure generally, but in his 
third lecture enters with some detail into the equipment of an 
imaginary typical full-scale railway fifty miles long , for this he 
arranges a suitable time schedule arid then estimates the amount 
of power required and the approximate cost of equipment 

Major Cardew equips hii? imaginary railway on the polyphase 
system, which he considers, on account of “the advantages 
obtained in regard to means of conversion and from the use of 
higher pressure,” to be most suited for use on full-scale railways 
Space aoes not permit us to enter into a discussion uf the relative 
merits of three-phase and direct current working, and we must 
content ourselves with referring the interested reader to Major 
Cardew’s lectures, where he will find the question fully con¬ 
sidered. Here, in England, we are not very familiar with 
polyphase currents, but on the Continent, and m Swilscrland 
especially, there are many railways thus equipped, and there 
can be no question of the willingness of Continental engineers 
to introduce their wares into this country If, as is to be feared, 
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we are incapable of supplying our own wants Major Cardew, 
after considering and summing up the relative advantages of ihc 
two systems, gives his verdict against continuous current and 
feels “confident in prophesying the successful application of 
the polyphase system to the working of full-scale railways.*' 


PRIZE^SUBJECTS IN APPLIhD SCIENCE. 

''PHE programme of subjects for which prices will be awarded 
^ by the Socittt? inrluistnclle de Mulhuuse next year has 
been issuetl, and copies can be obtained upon application to the 
secretar) of the Society In general chemistry, medals will be 
awarded for the best memoirs or works on the theory of the 
manufacture of alizarin reds ; the synthesis of the colouring 
matters of cochineal; theoretical and practical study of the 
carmine of cochineal , study of the colouring matter ol cotton ; 
the composition of aniline blacks, physical and chemical 
modifications which occur when cotton fibre is transformed into 
oxycellulose , action of chlorine and its oxygen compounds upon 
wool j constitution of colouring matters employed in linen 
fabrics , synthesis of a natural colouring matter used m indus- 
tnes, and theory of the natural formation of an organic 
substance and preparation of the substance by synthesis 

In connection with dyeing, medals will be awarded for the 
best works presented on the following subjects —A new 
mordant which admits of practical use 9 metallic solutions which 
give up their bases to textile fibres, and the conditions in which 
they are most effective , iron mordants and the part they play 
in dyeing according to their condition of oxidation and hydra¬ 
tion , an aniline black which will not deteriorate in the presence 
of other colours or affect these colours, especially those of 
albumin , a soluble black for dyeing which will resist the action 
of light and soap as much as aniline black ; a light blue cheap 
enough to be used to dye wools and not affected by boding or 
by light, a blue similar to ultramarine which can be fixed upon 
cotton by a chemical process ; a pure yellow which behaves like 
alizarin as regards its dyeing properties. a lake-red , a purple , 
a colouring matter to supersede logwcKJcl in Us \arious appli¬ 
cations ; an assistant especially applicable to wool, capable of 
being cleared by simple washing, and composed of substances 
other than tin salts, hydrosulphites, sulphites, and bisulphites , 
new method of fixing aniline colours ; a means of making colours 
resist the action of soap or of prolonged boiling , a means of 
producing the sheen of gold and silver upon materials by 
metallic |X)wders, a manual containing taoles showing the 
densities of as many inorganic and organic compounds as 
possible, in the crystallised state and in cold saturated solution , 
the synthesis of a substance having the essenlial properties of 
Senegal gum ; a substance to supersede egg-white in the dyeing 
of linen , a colourleas blood albumin which can be used instead 
of egg-while ; a manual on the analysis of compounds employed 
in fabric printing and m dyeing , an indelible ink for marking 
cotton and similar materials , a practical method of removing 
grease spots from materials ; a memoir on the use of resins m 
bleaching cotton fibre , a memoir on the bleaching and dyeing 
of various kinds of cotton ; also memoirs dealing similarly with 
wool and silk; use of hydrogen peroxide for bleaching j im¬ 
provements m the bleaching of wool and silk, and manuals on 
the bleaching of cotton, wool, silk, hemp and other fibres 
In connection with fabric printing, medals are offered for an 
alloy or other substance which has both the elasticity and 
durability of steel and also the property of not causing any 
chemical action in the presence of acid colours and colours 
containing certain metallic salts , a new cylinder machine 
capable of printing at least eight colours at once; and an 
application of electricity to bleaching, dyeing or fabric printing 
Among the prize subjects in mechanical arts are —A means 
of recording by a graphical method the work done by steam 
engines in a ^iven period (ordinary indicator diagrams do not 
fulfil the conditions); memoir on the spinning of combed wool ; 
on the force required to start spinning machines ; a motor for 
driving machines used in printing fabrics 

In electricity medals will be awarded for an electric motor 
the power and driving rate of which can be easily varied ; a 
memoir on the comparative coat of electricity and gas for light¬ 
ing a town having a population of at least 30,000; and com¬ 
parative costs of electricity, gas, acetylene and water-gas for 
lighting an industrial establishment 


Money prizes as well as medals are awarded for some of the 
subjects, and all the competitions are open to every one, irre¬ 
spective of nationality. The memoirs, designs or models sub¬ 
mitted for the awards should be sent to the president of the 
Society industnelle de Mulhuuse before February 15, 1902 
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PROGRESS OF CIVIL ENGINEERINGS 

TN response to a request of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
^ Tredgold gave this ever memorable definition of civil 
engineering m 1828 — 

“ Civil engineering is the art of directing the great sources of 
power in Nature for the use and convenience of man , being 
that practical applicallon of the most important principles of 
natural philosophy which has, m a considerable degree, realised 
the anticipations of Bacon, and changed the aspect and state of 
affairs in the whole world ” 

After a brief sketch of the objects of civil engineering, he 
added —“ The real extent to which iL may be applied is limited 
only by the progress of science , its scope and utility will he 
increased with every disco\ery in philosophy, and its resources 
with every invention in mechanical or chemical art, since its 
bounds are unlimited, and equally so must be the researches 
of Us professors ” 

A more concise and comprehensive definition of a great truth 
can hardly be conceived From a physical and intellectual 
standpoint, a nobler ami for the exercise of the mental powers 
cannot be imagined than the direction of the great sources of 
power in Nature for the use and convenience of man Tsycho- 
logy deals with mind alone, physics considers the nature and 
the laws of matter, but civil engineering treats of the intelligent 
direction of the laws governing malter so as 10 produce effects 
which will reduce to a minimum the time and physical labour 
required to supply all the demands of the body of man and leave 
more op|joriunUy for the exercise of the mcnUl anfl spiritual 
facuUit-s rhiluviphy, physics and civil engineering must work 
hand in hand The philosopher must imagine, the physicist 
prove by experiment and mathematical compulation, and the 
engineer apply to practice the laws of malter Each must keep 
himself informed uf the progress made by the others and must 
aid them by suggestions as to the lines on winch research needs 
to be carried forward The civil engineer, in attempting to 
solve some problem of construction, finds that he nceas a 
material ^\hich shall possess a certain quality which he cannot 
discover that any natural product possesses. He calls the 
chemist to his aid, and he, from a study of the combinations of 
existing forms of matter which most nearly approach the desired 
ideal, reasons that some special combination of elemenLs will 
entirely fulfil the conditions, and he expenments to find whether 
such combination can be made Sometimes he is successful in 
his first attempt and sometimes not But, whatever the result, 
he has added to his knowledge of the laws of combinations and 
has furnished to the philosopher fresh data for his generalisations 
and lo the engineer a new material for his use 

As the knowledge of the nature of steel and the precise 
methods in which it can be manufactured have progressed, the 
engineer has gradually come to know just what he wants and 
how It can be produced, and, in his specifications, requires that 
the particular material of this class which he desires shall be of 
a certain chemical composition and also possess certain 
charade ns lies The same is the case with almost every 
material which enters into the construction of engineering works 
of the present day. Malter in its original state is rarely used 
Its chemical condition must be transformed before the engineer 
can utilise it with any confidence. That almost any desired 
transformation can be effected was not realised until late in last 
century Starting with the atom, the ultimate particle of 
matter so far comprehended by us, the chemist found that 
several different kinds of atoms could be identified, and that 
these would combine in certain ways according to laws which 
could be formulated. But in the application of these laws and 
the tabulation of the results gaps were found to exist which 
could not be filled without the supposition that other elements 
existed than those already known. The existence of such 
elemental substances was confirmed by the revelations of the 

i Abridged from an address delivered ai the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, June as, by the preildent, Mr 
J J. R Croes 
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spectrum analysia, and, later on, several of such elements have 
been actually identified by the use of the electric current in 
creating vibrations in the ether The limit is probably not 
reached yet, but as each new element is discovered its affinities 
are sought b^ the chemist, its sensibility to various forms of 
vibratory motion are investigated by the dynamist, as we may 
term the physicist who is seeking the laws of either heat or light 
or electricitv, and then it is the function of the civil engineer to 
study how it can best be applied to the use and convenience of 
man, For, ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the evidence has been cumulative that matter in motion accounts 
for all physical phenomena, that motion produces energy, that 
energy is never wasted but is simply transformed, and that it 
mani/esrs itself to the senses of man in various modes which are 
appreciable by the several organs of sense. 

What our senses recognise as chemical affinity, heat, light and 
electricity arc simply conditions of matter induced by vibrations 
or quivers or waves or strains, whatever we may call them, of 
different kinds and at different velocities Neither matter nor 
motion can be originated by man, but, by a careful study of the 
sequence of events, control can be acquired of their modes of 
interaction, and natural phenomena can 1 ^ artificially reproduced 
and other phenomena he produced The intelligent application 
and direction of such means of control 15 the function of the 
civil engineer 

In considering the means of directing the great sources of 
power, ihc psychological element must not 1 ^ forgotten A 
mere intellectual application of the laws discovered by physical 
research is not enough to make a civil engineer Breadth of 
view, the faculty of analysing what has been done so as to dis¬ 
cover how and why some enterprises have been successful and 
others have not, and the ability to forecast the future, arc essen¬ 
tial, These qualities are largely natural, but may be cultivated 
to a great extent by study and experience That there has been 
a wonderful advance in this direction during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury IS shown by the great number of civil engineers who hold 
positions of prominence in the management and control of large 
enterprises which require the exercise of faculties which cannot 
be acquired in any other way than by experience in the 
designing, construction and management of engineering works 

A prominent factor in causing this advance m engineering 
science which has occurred simultaneously on the Continent of 
Europe, in Ciicat Britain and m America, has been the colla¬ 
boration of men of science Early in the century it became 
evident that the multiplication of lines of research demanded 
a differentiation of the labour of their prosecution and a close 
cooperation of the workers in any special line, and various 
associations of specialists were formed to promote various 
branches of scientific research By the middle of the century 
It had become apparent that civil engineering was not the prose¬ 
cution of a speciality, but was the coordination and direction of 
the work 0/ all specialities in science and its applications. 

Recogmaing, tnen, that progress is a law of Nature, the 
acceleration of progress is the aim of civil engineering. It 
strives to simulate the results of the slow processes of Nature 
by causing the sources of power to act rapidly in any desired direc¬ 
tion. Appreciating, too, the fact that there is constant progress 
and that what now seems admirably adapted to our needs may 
m a short time require to be superseded by improved structures 
and processes, the tendency of the time is toward the produc¬ 
tion of works which will have a definite term of life, rather 
than towards the construction of everlasting monuments We 
see that the old nations, where the effort to build for eternity 
was made, time has outstripped the intent of the builders and 
what is antiquated is useless, and we sec the same thing m our 
own streets to-dfly. The idea of building a monumental structure 
which Will hand one's name down to future ages is a fascinating 
one, but it is simply a survival of the engineering of the 
Pharaohs. 

The most thorough exemplar of the condition of civil 
engineering at the beginning of the twentieth century is the 
mi^ern office building in a great city One hundred years 
apo, the man of enterprise who resided fifty miles from a large 
city and wished to consult ah engineer regarding a project for a 
new canal, arose before daylight, struck, a spahe from his flint 
and ^teel, which falling on a scrap of tinder was blown by him 
into flame and from that a tallow dip was lighted lo the 
same primitive manner, the wood fire was kindled on the 
kitchen hearth and his breakfast was cooked in a pot and kettle 
suspended from the iron crane in the fireplace. Entering the 
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cumbrous stage coach, hung on leather springs, which passed 
his door, he was driven over muddy rtiads, crossin;; the narrow 
streams on wooden trestle bridges and the navigable nvera on a 
ferry boat, the paddle wheels of which were turned by a mule 
on a treadmill At last he was landed in the city, where he 
walked through dirty streets paved with cobble stones until he 
reached his destination, a plain three-story brick building 
founded on sand, with a damp cellar and a cesspool in the back 
yard Entering a dark hall he climbed a wooden staircase and 
was ushered into a neat room, rag-carpeted, warmed by x wood 
fire on the open hearth and Lghlcd oy a sperm oil lamp with 
one wick, for it was dark by this time 

To-day, his grandson, living at the old homestead, while com¬ 
fortably eating his breakfast, which has been cooked over a, gas 
range, reads m his morning paper that the high dam of the 
irrigation reservoir in Arizona, in which he is interested, sprang 
a leak the day before, and he telegraphs to his engineer in 
the city that he will meet him at his office at noon Then, 
striking a match, he lights the lamp of his automobile, which 
IS fed by petroleum brought 200 miles underground in pipes 
from the wells, rolls over macadamised roads to the railroad 
station, where he enters a luxuriously appointed tram, by which 
he IS carried above all highways, through tunnels, under rivers, 
or across them on long-S[ian steel bridges, and in an hour is 
deposited in the heart of the city, where he has his choice of 
proceeding to his destination through clean and asphalt-paved 
streets m electric surface cars at nine miles an hour, elevated 
steam cars at twelve miles an hour, or through well lighted 
and ventilated tunnels at fifteen miles an hour Reaching ihe 
spot his grandfather had visited, he finds there a huge and 
highly decorated building, twenty or more stones high Founded 
on the primeval rock, far below the surface of the natural 
ground, the superjacent Strata of compressible material having 
been penetrated by caissons of sheet metal sunk by the use of 
air, compressed by powerful pumps driven by steam or elcctii 
city generated at a power station half a mile or more away, and 
these caissons filled with a manufactured rock such as the ordinary 
processes of Nature would require millions of years to produce, 
there is erected a cage of steel, the composition of which has 
been specified, and the form and mode of construction of 
which have been so computed that the force of the elements 
cannot overthrow the structure or even cause it to sway 
perceptibly The meshes of this mighty cage ore filled 
with products of the earth, the mine and the forest, transformed 
so as to be strong and light and incombustible, and all interwoven 
with pipes and wires, each in its proper place and noted on the 

E lans. In one set of these pipes there ib pure water, which has 
ecn collected from a mountain area of igneous geological for¬ 
mation, depopulated and free from swamps, on which a record 
of the daily rainfall is kept, and in which impounding reservoirs 
have been constructed by masonry dams across us valleys 
From these reservoirs, the water, after filtration through clean 
sand, ia conveyed thirty or forty miles through steel or masonry 
conduits to covered reservoirs, whence it is drawn as needed 
through cast-iron pipes to the building where it is to be used, 
and there distributed to all parts of it, chilled nearly to the 
freezing point through one system of pipes or heated nearly to 
the boiling point through another system Another set of jiipes 
carries steam which, passing through radiators, keeps the 
temperature of the air throughout the building at the proper 
standard for comfort banitary conveniences are provided every¬ 
where, and all wastes are consumed within the building by the 
surplus heat generated, leaving only ashes to be removed 
Wires convey electric currents to all points, so that the 
occupant of a room, sitting at his desk, can by the touch of a 
button ventilate his apartment, illaminiUe ii, cjII a messenger, 
be kept informed of every fluctuation in the markets, converse 
with anybody who is not “ busy’' within forty miles of where 
he sits and if entirely " up to date” can require his autograph 
and portrait to be reproduced before his eyes for identification. 
He metates his corresnondence and his memoranda, and *' takes 
his pen in hand " only to sign hi? name He need not leave 
his seat except to consult the photograph hanging on his wall, 
which shows to him the latest condition of the mine, the rail¬ 
road, the and lands irrigated, the swapips reclaimed, the bridge 
in progress, the steam^ip, the water-works, the tunnel or the 
railroad, the dam, the filter or the sewage works, the towm, the 
machine, the power plant or the manufacturing establishment in 
which he is most interested 

Entering the brilliantly lighted hallway of this building, the 
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air of which ii kept in circulation by the plunging up and 
down of half a doten e|i|Bvators, the victor is liAed at a speed 
of 500 feet a minute^ past Aoor after floor, crowded with the 
offices of financieri, managers and promoters of traffic and of 
trade, lawyers, chemists, contractors, manufacturers, to the 
headquarters of the controlling genius of the whole organism, 
the civil engineer For he it is to whom all the members of 
this microcosm must apply for aid and ndvicc in the successful 
operation of their respective occupations. It is not his to 
mechanically transform elements into matter, or matter into 
other forms, or to show how energy may be produced, but to 
direct the application of energy to the various forms of matter, 
original or produced, in such way as to bring about the most 
satisfactory results in the most speedy and economical manner. 

He has grown with the growth of the nineteenth century, and 
is, BO far as the relations between man and matter are concerned, 
its most striking product. And so, while the definition given in 
the "American Edition of the Encyclopsedia," which appeared 
at the beginning of the century, that "Civil engineers are a 
denomination which comprises an order or profession of persons 
highly respectable for their talents and scientific attainments 
and eminently useful under this appellation," is still true, it is 
hardly probable that the compiler of the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia will be content to let it stand without further 
explanation. 

But the end iB>not yet ■ there are still many problems of Nature 
unsolved. The experience of every day shows that there are 
sources of power not yet fully developed, and we cannot but say 
with the great poet 

" 1 doubt not thrr>iifh the nges one increasing purpose runaj 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns ” 


UNIKERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

A GOOD estimate of the character of the work of a College or 
University can be obtained from the investigations carried on 
by its staff and students. The following statement of research 
work done in the laboratories of the McGill College, Montreal, 
last session, published in the Annual Calendar of the College 
and University for the session [901-1902, furnishes excellent 
evidence of sound instruction and scientific activity —The effect 
of cold on the physical properties of iron and steel; the influence 
of bending on the torsional strength of metals , the properties 
of iron and steel as affected by annealing at moderate tempera¬ 
tures ; experiments on frictional losses in 1^-inch pipes and bends 
under varying velocities of flow ; expcrunenls on the determina¬ 
tion of the " Miner’s Inch " ; the separation and concentration 
of chromite, blende, nickehferous pyrrhotite and certain other 
minerals by combined gravimetric and magnetic methods ; the 
crushing and sizing of rocks by means of different types of 
apparatus ; the treatment of Nova Scotia mispickel concentrates 
by cyanide, bromo^anide and chlorination methods , conditions 
affectuig the wave form of alternators; and the effect of change 
of wave form in alternators on induction and synchronous 
motors , induction motors used as frequency changers 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has lately intro¬ 
duced the degree of Doctor of Philosophy to supersede the 
former degree of Doctor of Science. The following statement 
of the requirements for the new degree is of interest as showing 
the tendency of technical education in the United Stales :— 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy certifies to high attain¬ 
ments of a grade which qualifies the recipient as a scientific 
investigator and teacher. The coube of study leading to this 
degree is mainly one of experiment and research, accompanied 
by such other theoretical suujects as may be useful adjuncts to 
the njoin scheme of work. The canaidate must pursue his 
atudib and reKarches under the direction and oversight of the 
Faculty for at least two school years, furnishing from time to 
time ludh. evidences of progress as the Faculty may require. 
His attendance must be continuous, except in cases of absence 
previously approved by the Faculty for the purpose of conduct¬ 
ing researches and investigations in the field. He must present 
a thesis embracing the results of an extended oripnal investiga¬ 
tion, and must pass such final examinations os the Faculty may 
reauire." 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, August 19.—M, Fouqu^ in the 
chair.—The chairman announced the death of two members of 
the Academy, Admiral de Jonqul^res and Baron de Nor- 
denskiold, and added a short account of their life-work.—The 
relations of psoriasis with neurasthenia ; treatment by injections 
of orchitln, by M, F Boufli^. Psoriasis is a trophonevrosis 
having its seat in the nervous centres and especially m the 
great sympathetic. It presents a great analogy with neuras¬ 
thenia in Its origin; in both diseases there is constantly a 
diminution in nervous activity, characterised by a fall in the 
urographic line of phosphoric acid. The treatment of both 
should consist in the invigoration without stimulation of the 
nervous system by injections oforchitin, the average dose being 
from 10 to 12 c c. three times a week.—On a problem of 
d’Alembert, by M. F. Siacci —On a particular critical point of 
the solution of the equations of elasticity, in the case where the 
forces on the boundaries are given, by MM, Eugene and 
F>an9oiB Cosserat.—On the general principles of mechanisms, 
by M. G. Krxnigs —On the ^solute value of the potential in 
isolated nets of conductors having a capacity, by M Ch. Eug, 
Guye.—Researches on the mechanism of etherification in plants, 
by MM. E Charabot and A H(*bcrt Etherification in plants 
IS produced by the direct action of the acid upon the alcohol, 
the action being favoured by a particular substance playing the 
part of a dehydrating agem, the latter being a diastase the de¬ 
hydrating action of which is exercised in a cnlorophyll medium 
—Littoral deposits and movements of the soU during the 
secondary era in the Quercy and western Rouergue strata, by 
M Armand Thcvenin —On the origins of the source of the 
Loue, by M Andre Berlhdot Through the accident of a fire 
at an absinthe factory and the consequent liberation of a large 
quantity of absinthe, it became evident that the I.iOue represents 
a subterranean arm of the Doubs.—Observations of M Berthelot 
on the preceding communication.—Influence of colour upon the 
production of the sexes, by M C Flammarion A study of the 
effect of light of various colours u^xm the development of silk¬ 
worms. 
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PETROLEUM, 

Handbook on Petroleum By Captain J H. Thomson 
and Boverton Redwood. Pp xix + 298 (London 
Charles Griffin and Co, Ltd , 1901). Price 8r. (yd. 

HE cooperation of Captain Thomson, H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Explosives, and Mr, Boverton Red¬ 
wood, author of the encyclopaedic Treatise on Petro¬ 
leum,’^ in producing a handbook on the subject for the 
use, not only of officers of local authorities charged with 
the duties prescribed by the Petroleum Acts, but also of 
those engaged in the petroleum trade, strikes us as 
peculiarly happy 

The handbook commences with a short historical intro¬ 
duction, and the authors then proceed to a brief exposi¬ 
tion of the theories of the origin of petroleum 
Whereas French and Russian chemists have supported 
the inorganic origin, a theory which in outline regards 
the oil as formed by the condensation under pressure of 
the gases generated by the action of water-vapour on 
metallic carbides, American geologists and German 
chemists favour the organic origin of petroleum 

Berthelot and Mendeleeff give the weight of their 
authority to the first theory, but there seems to be but 
little doubt that, though it is possible to produce petro¬ 
leum in this manner, the organic origin is at once more 
probable and agrees better with the deductions of the 
geologist 

The supporters of the organic theory are also divided 
The school of German theorists, among whom the names 
of Hofer and Engler stand out prominently, consider 
petroleum to be of purely animal origin, whereas many 
American geologists consider certain types, such as the 
oil of Pennsylvania, to be of vegetable origin 

At the meeting of German men of science and physi¬ 
cians at Munich in 1899, Kramer brought forward the 
view that petroleum is formed by the decomposition, 
under pressure, of the wax at the bottom of lakes and 
seas, which originated in the cells of diatoms ; infusorial 
earth, which consists of the skeletons of Bacillanacem, 
exists m beds of enormous extent in districts where 
petroleum is found In the discussion which followed, 
Engler, whilst admitting that some oil might be formed 
in this mannei, upheld his view that petroleum is 
primarily derived from the submarine decomposition of 
fish, substantiating his theory by the announcement that 
he had found and analysed drops of petroleum from fossil 
bivalves in the Lias at Rothmatsch . we shall, however, 
be wisest to consider at present, with the authors of this 
book, petroleum to be of mixed animal and vegetable 
origin. 

The next chapters are occupied by an account of the 
sources of supply, by a description of the methods for 
the production, refining and transport (the value of this 
section would have been considerably enhanced by 
diagrams and drawings), and by the enumeration of the 
names and chief properties of the commercial products 
of petroleum. Among much other useful information, 
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the difference between “benzene,” “benzine,” "benzol" 
and “benzoline” is clearly explained. The next two 
chapters are devoted to “flash-point” and “ fire-test." 

The term “ flash-point,” as defined by the Act of 1879, 
has given rise to much misconception, it m not “the 
point at which petroleum gives off an inflammable 
vapour,” but the temperature at which the oil gives off 
sufficient vapour to form an inflammable mixture with 
the air, a matter which, as the authors remark, depends 
entirely on the experimental conditions. 

A considerable uniformity was obtained by the adop¬ 
tion (Act of 1879) of the Abel test, but the apparatus 15 
capable of considerable improvement, and this improve¬ 
ment IS met with m the »Abel-Pensky test, a modification 
adopted by the German Government, the use of which 
the authors hope will shortly be legalised in this country 
As the flash-point is lowered i 6” F for every reduction 
of an inch in barometric [iressure, it is important to 
introduce a corrcLtion depending on the height of the 
barometer , such a table of corrections is given in this 
handbook and is used in Germany, but has not as yet 
received the sanction of Parliament The Abel and Abel- 
Pensky tests are described with great detail and clear¬ 
ness, as IS also the elegant method for ascertaining the 
presence of small quantities of petroleum vapour devised 
by one of the authors, namely by the use of the Redwood 
test-lamp, the principle of which depends on the halo or 
“flame-cap” which surrounds the hydrogen flame when 
burning in an atmosphere containing a small proportion 
of inflammable gas—the appearance of the flame under 
these conditions is illustrated by an excellent coloured 
photograph, and the diagrams throughout this section 
are most useful. 

The rest of the book is occupied by an account of the 
legislation 1 elating to petroleum and calcium carbide, 
including the precautions to be taken m the storage of 
the oil, and remarks on the construction of petroleum 
lamps. This section, which, like the rest of the book, is 
extremely clearly written, should be studied by all oil- 
dcalers, lamp-manufacturers and local authorities ; we 
venture to think Us perusal would repay “ the man m the 
street " 

The law with regard to petroleum in force at the 
present time is contained in the Petroleum Acts of 1871, 
1879, and 1S81, but the history of petroleum legislation is 
one of “ laborious attempt and discouraging failure,” 
Subsequent to the Act of i88r, a Bill of fifty-seven clauses 
was introduced (in 1883) and referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords , this was followed by a 
tour of inspection and the drafting, in 1884, of a second 
Bill, followed in its turn by an extension of the tour to 
America In 188B impartant conferences were held and 
memoranda presented to both Houses , the inevitable 
Bill was introduced in 1891 and a Select Committee 
appointed m 1894, which was reappointed in 1896 and 
1897 and which reported in 1898 In 1899 Mr. Reckitt, 
a member of the committee, introduced a private Bill to 
raise the flash-point from 73” F. to loo*^ F (Abel test). 
The Bill was defeated, but the "lobbying” on this occa¬ 
sion was such as to induce Mr Healy to express wonder 
whether “ all this was pure philanthropy ” 

U 
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The authors proceed to consider the reasons for this 
want of success. The present Acts are by no means un¬ 
workable, and ,have the merit of simplicity ; but they 
simply control’j tbp keeping of petroleum spirit (oil 
flashing below 73° F.) and in no way interfere with 
the sale or storage of petroleum oil (oil flashing above 

73° F-)- 

Though the Acts leave everytliing to the local authority, 
yet they are defleient in provision for local control; the 
excessive decentralisation which puts in the hands of 
district councils throughout the kingdom the administra¬ 
tion of such technical legislation cannot but militate 
against the attainment of the object in view. But the 
legislative failure is not due to these minor points, but 
rather to the strong op^sition to the raising of the flash¬ 
point and to the attempt to prohibit dangerous lamps by 
legal enactment. 

The objections to raising the flash-point are, firstly, 
that it IS uncertain whether this measure would have an 
appreciable effect in preventing lamp accidents, which 
are, as a genenl rule, not caused by explosions, but by 
over-heating of the gallery and wick-tube and by 
breaking the lamp, in which cases no oil flashing under 
150° F. can be regarded as absolutely safe, and, secondly, 
that raising the flash-point would indubitably cause a 
rise in the price of the oil, when there would be tendency 
to supply petroleum spirit for lighting purposes, this 
spirit commanding, under present conditions, a higher 
price than {letroleuni oil. The administrative difficulty 
of the prohibition of dangerous lamps must be patent to 
everybody. 

The yearly average of fatal accidents from lamps is 
129, and this period represents the lighting, burning and 
extinguishing of a lamp at least 4,000,000,000 times , now 
during a similar period, 5500 deaths are caused by 
falling down stairs, yet no one would suggest that in con¬ 
sequence houses must be restricted to one story ; lamp 
accidents are nearly always caused by lamps being 
dropped, knocked over or pulled off tables when 1 ighted 
and occasionally a lighted lamp is used as a missile. 

The authors give much sound advice as to the purchase 
of safe lamps and, in an appendix, add directions for the 
care and use of petroleum lamps, the circulation of which 
recommendations in leaflet form by local authorities would 
doubtless be attended by beneficial results. The con¬ 
cluding chapter is devoted to calcium carbide and 
acetylene. 

The first appendix deals with the imports of petroleum, 
from which it appears that the import of Russian oil is 
increasing^ whereas that of American is decreasing—the 
enormous increase 10 the importation of petrol,” 
motor-car spirit, is significant; in other appendices the 
Petroleum Acts of 1871, 1879, and 1881 are given, with 
comments and explanatory notes , memoranda and forms 
of license issued by the London County Council and a 
County Council report on the use of petroleum in manu¬ 
factures and trades in London are also printed. 

The book is wall printed, clearly arranged, and 
possesses a good table of contents and an index ; we 
must warmly congratulate its authors on having produced 
an altogether admirable handbook of the subject. 

W. T. Lawhence. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
Commercial Education at Home and A dread, a Compre¬ 
hensive Handbook.^ providing materials for a Scheme 
of Commercial Education for the United Kingdom^ 
including Suggested Curricula for all Grades of 
Educational Institutions. By Frederick Hooper and 
James Graham. Pp xiy + 267, (London. Macmillan 
and Co , Ltd., 190J.) Price 6s. 

HE joint authors of this book are respectively the 
secretary of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
and the inspector for commercial subjecta and modern 
languages to the West Riding County Council. They 
have done well to embody the results of their experience 
m a volume in which the promise held out in its some¬ 
what lengthy title is creditably fulfilled. Very copious 
particulars are given in regard to the organisation and 
plans of commercial schools in the chief countries of 
Europe, notably France, Germany, Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land Designs of buildings, regulations and time-tables, 
both from these countries and from the United States of 
America, show in considerable detail how ample and 
varied is the provision made for the systematic teaching 
of commercial ” subjects, and how much our own 
countrymen have yet to learn in this department of 
national education. A considerable portion of the book 
IS thus statistical and is made up of a great variety of 
official documents; but it is uncritical, and does not 
profess to do more than set forth existing facts, without 
discriminating very exactly between those portions of 
an elaborate programme which are of merely occasional 
and local importance and those which are entitled to 
rank as essential in every complete scheme of commercial 
and economic training, 

In dealing with the conditions under which our own 
tentative efforts after such training have hitherto been 
made, the authors write with the authority which comes 
from intimate knowledge, and their suggestions are of 
much practical value They rightly insist on the need of 
a good foundation of general knowledge before any 
attempt is made to differentiate the course of a boy’s 
instruction in the direction of any trade or profession. 
But they urge that when the time for such differentiation 
arrives, there should be as much encouragement offered 
by public authorities to the training of skilled merchants, 
as to the education of the skilled manufacturer or artisan 
The policy of the Education Office, and the award of 
special grants and recognition for "Science and Art,” 
have helped to encourage a general belief that all 
efforts to prolong the education of a youth beyond the 
ordinary school age and to fit him for the practical busi¬ 
ness of life should take a scientific direction, the domain 
of "science” being understood to include chemistry, 
physics and other studies beanng on material industries 
and production At present,” the authors say, " pro¬ 
vision IS made whereby the science student may specialise 
in the direction of mechanical and electrical engineering, 
chemical industries and textile trades. But for the com¬ 
mercial student no such opportunity exists.'’ 

The contention that this is too restricted a view of the 
aims and scope of a technical or continuation school is, 
m our opinion, well grounded, and ought to lead to a 
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fuller oR^cial recognition of the need for variety in Poly¬ 
technics and other institutions which do not come 
necessarily under the designation of “science and art” 
schools 

The problem how to determine the curriculum of a 
special school for youths of fifteen or sixteen destined for 
the conduct of business in a merchant’s or banker^s ofhce 
becomes, therefore, one of considerable practical import¬ 
ance, and a large part of this book is devoted to its 
solution. Prominent among the conditions of success is 
the practice of oral instruction in modern languages, 
and constant conversational exercise as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to book work and the technicalities of grammar 
“The ear often remains untaught even after the eye 
has grasped all there is to know of the grammar and 
construction of the language ” In this connection the 
particulars given in the book respecting the travelling 
scholarships of Germany and Switzerland and Belgium, 
and other devices for acquiring practical familiarity with 
the spoken language, are helpful and suggestive The 
authors very properly insist on the need of a thorough 
acquaintance with arithmetic , but they evidently attach 
more importance to varied practical exercise in the art 
of computing, and to its application to tariffs, freightage, 
exchanges and other technicalities which have a visible 
and immediate relation to markets and counting houses, 
than to arithmetic as a science The best experience on 
this subject, however, points to the conclusion that the 
learner whose attention has been directed, by means of 
demonstrative lessons and by some instruction m algebra, 
to the theory which underlies the truths of arithmetic, 
IS in a better position to apply his knowledge in after life 
to business problems, whatever form they may happen to 
take, than he who has prematurely loaded his memory 
with rules and terminology relating to the details of com 
mercc On the subject of geography, and the effect of 
climate and physical conditions upon the nature and value 
of products, some hints are given which are well ral- 
culated to suggest to teachers more practical and interest¬ 
ing methods of teaching than are generally adopted in 
geographical lesions The authors are right also in 
attaching importance to some knowledge of political 
economy, a subject which receives a good deal of attention 
in the higher commercial departments attached to the Real- 
schulen of Germany. It is hardly recognised in England 
yet that the elements of social economics and the general 
conditions of industrial prosperity, the relative values of 
different kinds of labour, the laws which govern the rate 
of wages and the interest of money are subjects which can 
be m^e very intelligible and attractive to young people 
towards the end of their school life, and before entering 
into the arena of business competition Such knowledge 
IS not without a moral value of its own, for it reveals to 
the learned the need of industry, forethought, punctuality, 
self restraint and thrift, and goes far to show the relation 
of conduct to real success in life 

The particulars given in this book respecting the 
College of Commerce and Politics in the University of 
Chicago, the Higher Institute of Commerce at Ant¬ 
werp, the School of Commerce in Neuch 4 tel, and the 
commercial courses of University grade at Magdeburg 
Frankfort, Berlin,! Duaseldorf and Leipsic, may setve 
to remind us of the fact that in England scientific pre- 
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paration for the profession of commerce has hitherto not 
been recognised as a legitimate part of University work 
A step has indeed been recently taken, thanks to the 
boi ndleis munificence of Mr Passmore Ldwards, towards 
the permanent establishment of a School of Economics 
and of Commerce in connection with the renovated Uni¬ 
versity of London Much may be hoped from tln^ novel 
and interesting experiment Inter aha it may have a 
great effect on schools and other institutions of a lower 
rank, whose pupils will hereafter graduate m the new 
Faculty of Commerce It is one of the offices of a 
University to show how the higher professions may 
be aided and quickened, and by setting up a lofty 
standard of thorough and scientific preparation, to reveal 
the true relations of academic culture to the qualities 
which make successful merchants and captains of 
industry If this object be attained at the apex of our 
educational structure in the Universities, the aims of 
those who control the lower agencies, such as commercial 
classes in Polytechnics and in secondary schools will 
become clearer, and the practice of those institutions 
will be freed from the narrowing influences which have 
been long associated with the more ignoble type of 
“ commercial academy ” 

The modest design described in the preface and the 
title of this volume has, on the whole, been usefully and 
sensibly attained Those readers who seek the latest 
information respecting the ideals of “ commercial edu 
cation " which prevail in America and on the European 
continent, and the machinery which exists for translating 
those ideals into practice, will find much to interest them 
But those who are trying to make up their minds on 
the larger problems—What is the place which special 
knowledge of commercial subjects ought to hold in a 
scheme of liberal education ^ How are we to secure 
that the higher claims of manhood and intelligence 
shall not be sacrificed prematurely to the lower claims of 
money-making and “getting on" ^ and What other 
studies ought to be pursued concurrently with business 
training in order to maintain the right balance of char 
acter in the future citizen —must look elsewhere for the 
help and guid ince they desire 


THE BIRDS OF ICELAND 
Manual of the Birds of Iceland By Henry H Slater, 
MA, FZS Pp xxiii +150, 3 plates and map 
(Edinburgh David Douglas, 1901 ) Price 5 j. net 
R Slater has very acceptably filled the want, which 
many of us have felt, of a handy manual on the 
birds of Iceland Much information on the subject is to 
be found scattered among Icelandic, Danish, German, 
Latin and English books and periodicals (the bibliography 
in the present volume comprises more than sixty titles), 
and this has now been jcvised and condensed in a com¬ 
pendious, handy form Added to this we have now the 
personal observations made by the author in the occa¬ 
sional visits he has paid to Iceland during the last fifteen 
years, making altogether the most (indeed the only) com¬ 
plete account of the birds of this out of-the-way comer of 
Europe which we possess Without ministering to the 
insatiable appetite of the egg collector by disclosing the 
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exact breeding localities of the rarer birds, the author has 
striven to make his manual useful to the many English¬ 
men who go to Iceland every year for various purposes, 
and who may take some interest in its birds. Besides 
reviewing and recommending certain earlier accounts of 
the ornithology, he names a good guide-book and some 
maps ; and he gives a brief but useful description of the 
plumage of most of the birds (except those that are 
common and universally known) and also of the nests 
and eggs In the introduction, too, we And some very 
necessary remarks on the English habit of misspelling 
and mispronouncing Icelandic words. And following 
this, and a statement upon the law as to the close-time 
for birds in Iceland, are three pages of most instructive 
suggestions on the right pronunciation of the language 
All the species on the Icelandic list (one hundred and 
three, exclusive of eleven the occurrence of which is 
doubtful, and one, the great auk, which is extinct) are 
clearly and accurately dealt with in the body of the work , 
and the native names of the birds, if any, are indicated 
The volume is in truth a manual, and its handy size will 
enable any traveller, however light his bag^^age, to And 
room for it. 

From its geographical position, far north, and on the 
extreme west of the Pal^arctic region, the avifauna is, 
as might be expected, a somewhat poor and limited one. 
It IS made up, roughly speaking, of thirty-seven resident 
species, twenty-seven summer migrants (making sixty- 
four breeding species, three of which are a little doubtful), 
twenty-one occasional visitors and eighteen rare strag¬ 
glers. The resident land-birds number only seven, and 
the land-birds which come to Iceland m summer to breed 
only five The fauna is poorest in Passeres, of which we 
in England have so many , in Iceland there are only 
nineteen, eleven of which are only occasional or rare 
visitors There are seven birds of prey on the list, two 
of which are resident and one a summer migrant The 
three owls are only visitors There is one game-bird, 
VIZ. the rock ptarmigan. We should add that the author 
IS not responsible for this attempt to analyse the Ice¬ 
landic avifauna The great auk at one time resorted to 
Iceland. Nowadays, perhaps, the northern wren, the 
great northern diver (a western species, breeding nowhere 
else in Europe, unless it does so in the north of Scot¬ 
land), and the Iceland falcon, famous among falconers 
in old days, are the most interesting birds to be found 
there With regard to the wren (which is protected all 
the year round by law) the author remarks that there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the great increase of 
domestic cats m Iceland of recent years is leading very 
rapidly to its extermination—a fact which bird-prolec- 
tionists in England would do well to lay to heart. But 
Iceland is very rich in ducks and geese, sixteen—possibly 
eighteen-species breeding there. Perhaps from a zoo- 
geograpfaical point of view Iceland is most interesting 
as forming a link between the Palxarctic and Nearctic 
regions Indeed, the number of birds which are common 
to the Icelandic and Greenlandic avifaunas, either as | 
regular inhabitants or wanderers, is surprising The 
manual, illustrated by three interesting plates and a 
map, is one of the most acceptable books which have 
fallen into the hands of the ornithologist for a long 
time. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

BluttngtheuHnisst . Etne Blutenbiologie in Einzdbildem^ 
By Ceorg Worgitzky Mit 25 Abbildungen im Text. 
Buchschmuck von J. V. Cissarz Pp. x 134 (Leipzig ; 
Teubner, 1901). Price 3 marks, 

This title recalls that which was used in 1793 by Christian 
Konrad Sprengel, and to him the author traces the 
beginning of the bionomical study of flowers and their 
fertilisation which forms the subject of the little book 
before us. Since Sprengel laid the foundations there 
have been many workers, notably Darwin and Hermann 
Muller, and many new facts have come to light, while 
others observed more than a century ago have been 
rendered more precise. Therefore the author has been 
led to supply an introduction to the study, simple enough 
for beginners, and at the same time up-to-aate His 
method has been to select two dozen common plants, in 
flower at various times of year from February to October, 
and to tell the story of their pollination 

Poppy, wild rose, lime, buttercup, forget-me-not, 
meadow cranesbill and wild radish form the first 
and simplest group, white dead-nettle, iris, violet, 
campanula, figwort, cowslip and pmk introduce the 
student to slight complications , broom, spotted orchis, 
wild carrot, centaury and ling illustrate special adapta¬ 
tions ; while flowers pollinated by the wind are excrnpli- 
fled by ribwort, rye, hazel, willow and pine tree. The 
second part of the book 15 occupied with a simple discus¬ 
sion of the parts of the flower, the modes of attracting 
useful visitors, and warding off those that are injurious, 
dichogamy, self-pollination and kindred topics 

We cannot say that there is either novelty or individu¬ 
ality in Worgitzky's book, but it is clear, accurate, with¬ 
out waste of words, and objective from first to last The 
pages are adorned with decorative devices and there are 
twenty-five simple figures with the amount of enlarge¬ 
ment always indicated Our only grumble is that the 
author keeps so consistently to the ro/e of the descriptive 
naturalist and does not discuss the numerous evolutionist 
problems which his facts inevitably raise in the inquiring 
mind. Of course this must have been done deliberately, 
but we think that the author should have given clearer 
indication that beyond the floral secrets which he lays 
bare there lie others not less fascinating, though more 
mysterious. 

T/te I.epidoptcm of the British Islands a Descriptive 
Account of the Bannlies., Genera and Species Indigenous 
to Great Britain and Ireland^ their Preparatory States^ 
Habits and Localities By Charles G Barrett, FES 
Vol. VII Heterocera, Geometnna. Pp. 335 (London 
Lovell Reeve and Co, Ltd,, 1901 ) Price 12^. net , 
large paper, with coloured plates, 63^. net 

Amonc; the numerous smaller publications on British 
Lepidoptera, most of which are useful and interesting in 
their own way, Mr. Barrett’s great work pursues the even 
tenor of its course, a Triton among minnows, and likely 
to hold Its place as the standard work for the student of 
British Lepidoptera for many a long day 
The present volume includes the full life-history, as far 
as is known, of eighty-four species of Geometridce con¬ 
sidered as British, two or three more being incidentally 
mentioned as European species probably admitted into 
our British lists by error These are placed in the three 
families Doarmidie, Geometrids and Acidalide, the genus 
Ephyra being included in the latter family (Ephyra and 
Hyna being the only genera of the last family included 
in this volume), while the portion of the Boarniidae which 
falls into it includes secies formerly classed in Guen^’s 
families Fidonidfc, Ennomidx, Amphidasidse, Boarm- 
id<e, Hibemidse, Zerenidx and Ligiax. Guen^’s sub^ 
division of the Geonietnds was never accepted in 
Germany, where the number of families was reduced by 
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many authors to two, and in 1895 Sir Gcor^^e F 
Hampson, in vol. in of his “Moths of British India,” 
cut down Guen^e's numerous families to six, in which he 
has been followed by many writers since, including 
Staudin^er and Rebel in the catalogue just published 
We believe ourselves that, though Guen^e may have 
established more subdivisions than necessary, yet that 
the modern reaction has gone too far, and that some of 
his families which have been now abandoned will 
subsequently be reinstated. 

Of the general execution of Mr Barrett's work we 
have spoken fully in our notices of previous volumes 
The present volume contains detailed notices of several 
species of considerable interest, such as Nyssia sonatui^ 
Abraxasgrossulanata and Hibernia defolmta. Mr. Barrett 
does not seem to be aware that Nys\tii ::onaria^ an 
insect of our dry coast sand-hills, is said to be found in 
marshy localities instead, in France W F K 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

\Tht Editot does not hold himself te^f^onsthle for ofttnom ex^ 
pres sid bv hi^ c orf e 1 fondt nts Nt it her tan he undt t tak e 
io or (0 coirespond with t/u writers oj^ lejtnei 

manust t ipts intended for this or arty other part of NaiuRE. 
No not It e is taken of anorivinoits eommunuations ] 

Testing of some Ballistic Experiments 

When the Council of Military Education directed my alten- 
Lion lu the science of liallistics in 1864, 1 came to the conclusion 
that a thoroughly good chronograph would solve all practical 
difficulties. The newly-inventcd instrument was first tried in 

1865 with ten screens 120 feet apart, by the use of a [2‘pr 
Armstrong B.L. gun, when eleven satisfactory rounds were 
obtained (Report (84/I3/1941), and {Troe of the R.A Inst , 

1866 ) Afterwards Ciovernment decided to have systematic 
experiments made to determine the resistance of the air to 
ogival headed projectiles (l ^d) fired from 5, 7 and 9'incli 
M L. guns, which were carried out m 1867-68 for velocities 900 
to 1700 f 9 The results then obtained are still in use 

In 1871-72 I published general tables, S,, connecting range 
and velocity, and T^ connecting time and vdocily These 
tables were adapted to calculate the motion of a projectile when 
moving in the direcbon of its axis and acted upon only by the 
resistance of the air. These table.s have now come into general 
use. 

In order to test my first trial experiment of 1865, I will now 
calculate, by the use of these general tables, and T^, founded 
on the results of experiments 1867-68, the time in which the ex¬ 
perimental projectile would travel from the first to each succeed¬ 
ing screen, for comparison with the average limes determined 
by the trial expenmenta, and publish^ 1865-66 Here 

5625 lbs , r/= 3 inches ; = o 77838,I 28472; 

b, = S,, - 41261'883 - 7193 where n is to be taken o, 

1,2 . 9 in succession to obtain the velocity at each screen. 

And {T^ - Talzw/i/^ gives the time in which the velocity of the 
projectile falls from v to z/ (Tables in “Text-book of Gun¬ 
nery, 1897 ”) 

(a) 


Screen 

Exp tune iB6ti 

Calc nine 1901 

IhfTerencc 

I 

u 

0 00000 

it 

000000 

0 00000 

2 

•10489 

10503 

- 00014 

3 

'21106 

2 II 21 

- 00015 

4 

3184s 

31861 

- 00016 

I 

■42705 

■43743 

- 00038 

0 

53684 

'53714 

- 00030 

7 

64780 

64814 

- 00034 

8 

■75988 

76030 

- 00042 

9 

■'* 73°9 

’87361 

- 00052 

IO 

•98831 

98756 

+ 00075 
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Further, the mean velocily of iht projcculi;, at every lo feet 
from the fir^t screen, was calculated from the results of the first 
trial expajiment, and published in the Proaedings^ 1866 I will 
now calculate the velocity of the projectile at every loo feet for 
comparison Here Sp = - ('dr 7 ^" = 41254 i - 7^7 7838, where « 

must be taken in succession O, l, 2, lVc , to find the velocity at 
130, 140, 150, Sl.c , feet from the gun The following results 
have been thus obtained - — 

(a) 


from £uii 

Proceediiijj'., &.C I 06 G 

Cttlculaled 1501 

DilTrrcnce 

Feel 

f ^ 

r ^ 

fs 

130 

1149 4 

1149 0 

-1-04 

140 

114^ 2 

1147 9 

+ 0 3 

ISO 

1147 I 

11467 

-f-o 4 

200 

1141 3 

1141 2 

+ 01 

300 

1130 a 

1130 2 

0 0 

400 

1119 4 

1119 4 

00 

500 

1 loS 8 

1108 9 

' -0 I 

600 

1098 7 

1098 8 

-0 I 

700 

1089 0 

10S8 9 

4 0 I 

800 

1079 6 

1079 5 

-I-O'I 

900 

1070 5 

1070 5 

0 0 

1000 

io6i 7 

loOi 9 

- 0 2 


These two examples (a) and (jC), comparing the results of 
experiment published in 1865-66, and of calculation m 1901, 
conclusively show the remarkable accuracy 

(1) of the trial experiment of 1865, 

(2) of the systematic experiments 1S67-68, 

and (3) of the general tables, 1871, used lo connect (i) and (2). 

This chronograph was used m all subsequent experiments. 

The experiments of 1867-6S were conlinued by the use of a 
new 6-inch 13 L Armstrong gun m 1878-79 (Report 84/8/2853), 
and further with a new 8-inch Armstrong gun in 1880 (Report 
84/B/2909) The coefficients of resistance to ogival headed 
shot (i 57/) for velocities 100 to 2800 f s. were thus determined. 
At an early |>erioiI it was decided to employ J, Bernoulli's 
method of calculating trajectories. As opportunity olTered, the 
calculation of auxiliary tables (X), (Y), (T) and (\') was pro¬ 
ceeded with, of which 97 pages were published in 1873, and 
48 pages in i8Si, for the cubic law of resistance And 70 pages 
were published in 1890 for the Newtonian law The ogival 
form of head (i ^d) chosen by Government was a very good 
form for standard experiments, as such projectiles were steadier 
than more acutely pointed projectiles, and the results obtained 
were easily adapted to other useful forms by using KtTjw instead 
of (f^l w Thus ogivals {2d) were found to encounter a resist¬ 
ance 3 per cent less than the ogivals (i which gives 

K^o 97, and I do nut remember having had lo use any smaller 
value of K I consider that a reduction of 5 per cent , orJC = 0 95, 
would be the least value of k for projectiles of any practical use. 

The only difficulty in experimenting was when the velocity 
was low^ for then the trajectories were much curved But the 
results obtained were tested by the calculation of 32 rounds of 
English 6 j-inch Howitzer, and 82 rounds of German 15 cm. 
Kurre Kanone for velocities 330 to 750 fs and found satis¬ 
factory. (Final Report, pp 45-47 ) The results for veloci¬ 
ties were tested by calculating, by the use of the general tables 
(x-=i) the limes over given ranges of looo, 2000, l^c , yards, 
where the elevation of the gun wa^ low, using horizontal muzzle 
velocities for the 4-inch B L 1884, the 6-inch Q F. 1891 , and 
1893 j the 9 2-inch B L 1898 , and the 12 inch B L gun; for 
velocities 1000 to 2600 f 5 My coefficients of resistance 
apticared to be slightly too low (Second Supplement, p. 15.) 

When trajectories are calculated as tests of coefficients, it is 
necessary that both the calculated range and time of flight agree 
with experiment. But when an elongated shot was fired with a 
high velocity, it was found that both the calculated ranges and 
times of flight were shorter than those given by expenment. If 
then the resistance wa.s reduced ^o as to give the desired range, the 
calculated time of flight was found to oe too short. Hence it 
was clear that the error could not be corrected by any change 
of coefficient of resistance 

When elongated shot came into use, it as well understood 
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that the projectile would be deflected upwards by the resistance 
of the air, so as to increase the elevation for which the was 
laid. This was named kite like action in England, and 
Didion remarked that (here would be a considerable deviation 
of the projectile “tAnt dans le //an vtriical, que dans le plan 
horizontal" {Trati^, xiii, i860) Suppose now that the range r 
and the time of flight /, for an elevation a, have been care^lly 
calculated. Then from the range table of the same gun, 
corresponding lo same range r, find the time of flight, and a 
the elevation. Then if / = /' the coeflBclents of resistance giving 
the required Lime and range, are correct, and a - a' is due to kite* 
like action. Thus, using the range tabic of the 4-inch B.L gun i 
r/ = 1900fB. , u; = 25lbs ; 0=12"; and 11 = 0'97. 


(y) 


1 

1 

Range 

1 Tune of flight 

Elevation, 

1 

Calculation 

r=5666 yards 

1 

/-i7"oo8 

a - 12" 0' 

R. Table 

r=5666 ,, 

I /'=i 6"'964 

o’=11“ 26' 

Difference 

0 

1/ - /’ = 0" 044 

0-0'= 0" 34' 

1 


Here for a. range of over three miles, the calculated and ob¬ 
served times of flight, from point to point, differ by only o" 044, 
a negligible quantity. The resistance of the air must therefore 
have increased the elevation, for which the gun was laid, by 
o-a' = 34", due in jump and kite-like action, for an elevation of 
the gun of 11' z6'. The whole range table of the 4-inch B L 
gun was thus treated in 189a (Naiurb, No. 1190) These 
calculations have recently been repealed for elevations 7° to 20°, 
and published in my Second Supplement, where all the leading 
Heps in the calculation of the ranges, &c , have been giVen It 
was then found that when an elevation of 7” is given Lo the gun, 
21' is added to the elevatipn by kltc-like action, so that 7“+ 21' 
must be gsed for the elevation when U is required to calculaU 
the range and lime of flight for an elevation 7° of the gun The 
elevation of the gun is given in degrees below, and the addition 
thereto mode by kiledike action and pmp is given in minutes, 
8V23', + 10".(-29', II H- 33 'i i 2 “ + 38 'i I 3 " + 45 '> 

14"-^ 53 '. + i6" + 74 ', I7“ + 86 'j 18V98' 

From the results of calculations of range and time above re¬ 
ferred to, I have deduced the following table — 


Range 

Time of Flight 


Elevation. 


Yards 

RT 

Calculated ^ 

Dkff- 

R T 1 CalculRted 

Diff 

4000 

if 

10-49 

ft 

10-35 

- 0'I4 

6 21 1 6 32 

+ \l 

5000 

1430 

14 19 

-0 11 

90 12 i 9 37 

+ 25 

6000 

18 40 

i 9 51 

+ o‘ii 

12 36 13 18 

+ 42 

7000 

23-50 

23 59 “ 

+ 0 09 

16 32 17 59 

+ 87 


showing clearly that both range and time of flight—given by 
experiment and calculation —agree, when a proper allowance is 
made for iumf) and kiie-like action 

From the fair application of all these tests, it appears that 
calculated and experimental ranges and times of flight agree 
perfectly well fOr all oraciical purposes (fence the laws of 
resistance determined Dyme — the general tables published by 
me—and the adaptation by me of J. Bernoulli s method of 
calculating trajectories are all quite salinfactorv But care will 
be required not to make mv methods responsible, in any way, 
for the disturbing eflecti ot jump or of kite-like action Con- 
aequi^nily range tables catinot at present be prepared by calcula¬ 
tion alone, Imt when obtained by experimcm, they may be 
tested at any point by the method (y) already explained. 

This chronograph mi^t be used with great advantage to test 
the shooting qualities A all big guns For this purpose the 
elongated proj^tiles should be provided with heaoi of similar 
forms The emrges used should be such as would give the 
velocity V, for which the gun is to be tested, near the middle 
screen Fire each promtile through the equidistant screens 
till n satisfactory rounds have been obtained. Calculate K/, 
K/', &c., for each of these rounds Then the approximate 
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vulue of K,= -(K,' +K," -f-&c.), and the mean eiroi yiilt be ai, 

ft 

indication of the steadiness imparted by the ^n to its projectile, 
and so on for any number of guns. The snooting qualities of 
any guns could be compared for the velocity Tf, by simply com¬ 
paring the numerical values of Ki given by each gun—the lower 
the numerical Value of the better the shooting Target 
practice might be carried on simultaneously with these screen 
experiments. The best of the guns taken In South Africa should^ 
be brought home and tested in the manner above recommended. 

August 1901. F. Bashporih. 

Horn-feeding Lnrvc. 

So far back as June, 1898, you published in Nature.' 
a short article from my pen dealing with Horn-(ceding 
Lnrvse " ; it opened up the question as to whether the larvce of 
the insect Ttnea. vasielia, Zell. = gtganUilaf StrL = luctdella, 
WKr , fed on the horns of living animals I mentioned at the 
lime that Dr Fitigilbon, m 1856, brought home from the 
Gambia two pairs of horns, one Lwlonging to Kolus elhpsu 
prymnus and the other lo Orcas canna^ which he had purchased 
from the natives , the horns were perforated by grubs enclosed 
in cases which projected abundantly from the Gurface of the 
horns, the blood at the base of the horns not having thoroughly 
dried up on them when brought to market 

Dr Henry Strachan, of L^os, wrote a letter, dated July 22, 
1898, which appeared in NATtrRB, and in that letter he stated 
that the living horns were attacked and infested with the larvx, aa 
rocuons and pupx had been extracted from such horns within an 
hour of the killing of the animals owning them This he states 
on the unimpeachable authority of an officer who made the 
observation 

During 1S99, 1900, and until July of this year, I have 
travelled very considerably m West Africa, having spent these 
years in Northern and Southern Nigeria, as well as Ashanti and 
the hinterland of the Gold Coast ; 1 have made close observation 
of many species of horned animals, and have spent many days 
with native big game hunters 1 have seen many cases in which 
the horns of dead animals have been infested with the latvte of 
the Tlnetdae, but have never met with it in those of living 
animals The natives with whom 1 have been associated, who 
are keen hunters and extremely kean observers, assure me they 
have never seen any protubcroJlcei containing grubs on the 
horns of living animals During our campaign m Aishanli, I 
questioned officers who came with troops from all parts of the 
West Coast as well as the Fast Coast of Africa, also some from 
Uganda and ihe Lakes they all unhesitatingly say that they 
have never seen cocoons on living animals, although well 
acquainted with them on the horns of dead animals Dr 
Fllzgibbon’s statement stood alone until Dr. Strachan’s letter 
appeared I venture to suggest that the point still remains 
su6 judice. W. J Hume McCorquodale. 

August 30. 


NEW GARDEN PLANTS. A STUDY IN 
EVOLUTION 

T he appellation "new garden-plants” is rather 
puzzling to those who are neither botanists nor 
gardeners, and, indeed, it is used with somewhat different 
significations by both these classes of experts. Con¬ 
sidering that not the least of the many services rendered 
by the RoyaT~Gardens, Kew, is the annual publication, 
as an appendix to the Kew Bulleitn^ of a list of " new 
arden plants,” some explanatiori of what is meant by this 
esignation may not be without interest. l.et us take an 
illustration. The maidenhair tree, Ginkgo biloba^ was 
in reality introduced into our gardens in 1750 or there¬ 
abouts. But let us suppose for our present purpose that 
It was Introduced only in this year of grace 1901. Would 
It m that case have any right to be considered a new 
plant”? If we look on it as the direct lineal descendant 
of a tr«e that grew in Greenland m Miocene timee and 
had its ancestry still further back in the Oolitic period, we 
could hardly consider it as “ new." The only nwclty 
about It would be its introduction into gardens. Similarly, 
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the Welwitschia, now in cultivation at Kew and else¬ 
where, wasj in garden parlance, a new plant h was 
new to Welwitsch when he discovered it in the deserts 
of Mossamedes in South-West Africa, but nobody 
looking at the uncouth "monster” would deem it 
new Rather would he think of it, as he has a clear right 
to do in the case of the Ginkgo, as a survival from a pre¬ 
historic past. Welwitschia has not, so far as we know, 
been discovered iti a fossil state, but if our Antarctic 
" discoverers ” should light upon its traces near the 
South Pole, no one would be greatly surprised 

In such cases as these, then, it is the introduction into 
gardens as cultivated plants that constitutes the novelty 
And so It IS with the hosts pf species of orchids, palms, 
ferns and other plants with which the zeal of botanists 
or the enterprise of collectors enriches our gardens. 
Many of these are absolutely new—new to science, that 
IS, as well as new in gardens Others are novelties so 
far as the garden is concerned, but have previously been 
known to, and duly recorded by, the botanist 

But there is still another category of " new garden 
plants,” and one of such vast interest to the student of 
evolution that we cannot but express our astonish¬ 
ment that so fertile a held of research has hitherto 
attracted so few labourers We allude to new plants 
actually created in gardens by the skill of the gardener. 
The materials, no doubt, exist in nature, the gardener 
does but rearrange them, as the milliner forms “ ravish¬ 
ing creations" by tasteful intermixture of tulle and 
ribbon But the gardener does more than the milliner 
He not only effects kaleidoscopic changes of the same 
maierials, but he sets in operation previously pent-up 
forces—forces which are made manifest in the phenomena 
of variation, adaptation and progressive evolution. The 
modern gardener, by means of incessant vigilance and 
adjustment of the conditions of environment, so far as he 
IB able to do so, cultivates the plants committed to his 
charge so as to obtain the most healthy foliage, the finest 
flowers or the most luscious fruit according to his 
particular requirements Hut cultivation is not every¬ 
thing It improves the old, but it does not create the 
new Selection, again, by which the gardener profits 
much, does not in all cases result in absolute novelty, 
but only in enhanced quality, a lessened amount of 
variability and a greater degree of fixity or constancy 
A seedsman's “stock” of broccoli, oi whatever it may 
be, IS carefully " selected” by the choice and retention of 
what 15 required and by the rejection or elimination of 
what IS not desired. The " rogues,” that is the plants 
which do not come up to the high standard of perfection, 
are ruthlessly destroyed. By these procedures, earned 
on year by year, the stock at length becomes almost 
absolutely pure, and, what is more, it is kept so because 
the tendency to vary has become quiescent Alter the 
conditions, exercise less vigilance, variation will again set 
in and the stock become correspondingly deteriorated. 
Cultivation, selection and elimination tend to preserve 
the old rather than to create the new. 

Novelty in garden plantSi apart from the direct im¬ 
portation of new species from foreign countries, is secured 
in various ways, such as the conservation or selection 
of variations which originate naturally By repeated 
selection and elimination the desired variation is, as we 
have just said, Anally "Axed.” It becomes constant and 
capable of reproduction by seed Another method of 
obtainmi^ novelties is by inc observation, retention and 
propagation of bud-variations or sports. A third and 
most effectual means is secured by the practice of cross¬ 
breeding. 

Variation in some degree Is almost universal, no two 
leaves on the same branch are alike, the peas in a pod 
really contradict the meaning of the proverbial adage, 
for, instead of being strictly alike, they are more or less 
different. But the discontinuous variation, the "sport” 
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proper, as it is understood m gardens, is the representa¬ 
tive of a more pronounced degree of variation—one that 
occurs suddenly, or at least its earlier manifestations are 
50 inconspicuous as to be overlooked It appears simulta¬ 
neously in widely separated areas It is mysterious in 
origin as it is striking in appearance No doubt in many 
cases this sporting is a reversion to some ancestral 
condition, or is due to a separation of previously 
amalgamated characteristics, but what brings about the 
separation is a mystery In any case, the gardener has 
little or no control over the phenomena of sporting , he 
does but avail himself of what nature provides him 
without any effort of his own 

It IS a very different thing with cross-breeding The 
larger number of “new garden-plants ” at the present 
day are due to intentional cioss-pollination or fertilisation 
All degrees of this process occur from the union of male 
and female elements from individuals that present the 
least degree of distinctiveness up to the combination of 
the sexual elements in plants so wide apart as to be, for 
practical purposes at any rate, placed in distinct genera, 
and in one recorded case in a distinct order Bigenenc 
hybrids have been recorded between Phlcsia and Lapa- 
t^eria (—Philageria x Mast), between Urceolina and 
Eutkarts ( = Urceocharis x Mast), between fal- 

cata and Ctassula cocctnta (—Kalorochea x Veitch), 
Ltbonia and (=* bencobonia x ), between 

Monibreita and Trttoma^ between numerous genera of 
GesneracecC, between Scilla and Chtonodoxa ( = Chion- 
oscilla x). Amongst orchids no fewer than 150 bigenenr 
crosses are recorded (Hurst, in Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 1900, vol xxiv. p 102) 

In 1849 Donckelaar, the younger, the curator of the 
Botanic Garden at Ghent, raised a hybrid out of Gesnera 
discolor by pollen of a Gloxinia. This was called Gesnera 
Donckelaanana by Lemaire in the Jardin hleunste 
(1854), t IV p 383 The good faith of the gardener was 
needlessly and unjustly impugned, and the hybnd nature 
of the plant was doubted by Decaisne, as was not un¬ 
natural at that time But now that, as we shall presently 
see, the gardener has succeeded in actually producing 
by art the same form that exists in nature, there is no 
more occasion for scepticism 

Decaisne suggested that Donckelaar's plant was no 
hybrid, but a new species accidentally introduced with 
other species of Gesnerace:e. This view received conAr- 
mation some years later when Messrs Veitch received 
from Colombia a plant which on flowenng presented all 
the characteristics of Gesnera Donckelaanana, This 
plant was Agured and described as a species by Sir 
Joseph Hooker in the Botanical Afagaswe^ t 5070 (1858) 
Several years afterwards (in 1894) Messrs Veitch pro 
duced a hybrid between Gesnera pyramidahs crossed with 
pollen of Gloxinia " Radiance ” This received the name 
of " Gloxinera xand is a sufficient proof that bigenenc 
hybrids may occur in Gesneracex. The Gloxinera was 
^ured and described by Mr. J Weathers in the 
Gardeners' Chronicle (February 2, 1895), and formed the 
subject of an interesting note from Count de Kerchove de 
Denterghem in a subsequent number (February 9, 1895, 
P- 175 ) 

Many other bigenenc hybrid:) are recorded among the 
Gesnerace^, but, until botanists have agreed as to the 
limitations and nomenclature of genera in this order 
(which they are far from having done at present), we 
must suspend our judgment as to the precise status of 
the numerous hybrids that are alleged to have been 
raised. For an account of tjiem up to the time of pub¬ 
lication, the reader may be reAfcrred to Mr. Burbia^e’s 
excellent work on “ Cultivated Plants, their Propagation 
and Improvement” (1877), and to Dr. Focke's “Die 
PAanzen Mischlmge” (1881), p -^ihetseq. 

A still further degree of hybridisation is recorded in 
Maund's “Botanic Garden” (v p. 468), where a cross 
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from Digitalis ambigua (Scrophulanacex) by polJen of 
Sinntngia speciosa (Gcsneracese) is described This, 
then; was a biordinal hybrid 

Fertile hybrids, the existence of which was once denied, 
are now too numerous to admit of further doubt. Mr. 
Hurst, I c, cites the occurrence of such plants in ninety 
distinct t^enera and only four in which the hybrids are quite 
infertile. Ninety per cent of some forms of tuberous 
Begonias come true from seed, as is recorded in Mr. 
Lynch's excellent paper on the evolution of plants in the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society (vol xxv 
1900, p. 24). In that paper numerous illustrations arc 
adduced to show that some garden hybrids, perhaps we 
might say a large proportion, come true from seed,” 
that is, the parental characters are reproduced in the 
progeny as markedly as in the case of any so-called 
species Digenenc hybrids are sometimes equally fertile 
For instance, there are two Jridaceous genera, Montbretia 
and Tntonia, so distinct one from the other that they have 
always been considered as separate genera Now the 
plant called Montbreita crocosmiaeflora x by Lemoine 
was raised by that eminent French gardener between 
Tritonia aureHy which furnished the pollen, and Mont- 
hretia Poiisti as the female parent This is what M E 
Lemoine says in the volume to which we have just 
referred (p. 128) — 

** It IS generally admitted by all that hybrids are, as a 
rule, either absolutely barren or at most produce descen¬ 
dants as lacking 111 number ns they are also in vigour 
and in reproductive qualities Now Montbretia crocos- 
miaejiora x is a hybrid, and by no means an ordinary 
hybrid, for it is one of the very small group of bigenenc 
hybrids, its two parents ranking as species of different 
genera, and yet it has given birth to a long line of 
vigorous and ferule plants" This hybrid produces seed 
naturally, but as the progeny is almost identical with the 
parent form there is no particular object in the gardener 
raising such seedlings Uut when the dowers of this 
hybrid are pollinated, by pollen taken from either of the 
original plants, then inodiRcation sets in and these modi¬ 
fications have become fixed (see p. 129;. 

Chionoscilla x The hybrid genus between Chionodoxa 
and Scilla, which occurs spontaneously when the two 
plants are grown together, is repoited by Hurst to have 
produced fertile seeds 

Whether the facts that some of ihe so-called genera 
not only interbreed but *'come true from seed ” are to be 
taken as proofs against their autonomy as separate 
genera or not is a point of the highest interest, to which we 
can only allude, but which we cannot here discuss We 
must be permitted for our present purpose to set aside 
theoretical considerations and to look on both species 
and genera as convenient subdivisions necessitated by 
the requirements of classification, but which, though 
probabfy so, are not yet proven to be phylogenetically 

natural" All that we are concerned here to assert is 
that the gardener has succeeded m producing forms as 
distinct one from another as, often far more so,than, those 
which we call species, and even genera, and which 
physiologically as well as morphologically “ behave in 
the same way that species do 

Tuberous Begonias furnish a case m point. They are 
no older than, scarcely so old as, the middle of the last 
century. Their history is perfectly well known They 
have grown, as it were, under our very eyes. Were it 
not so there is no botanist who, seeing them for the first 
time, but would call them new species and think himself 
very fortunate in getting new species with such definite 
and easily recognisable marks of distinction. A dis- 
tinguiBhed French botanist, the late M. Fournier, even 
constituted a new genus, Lemoinea, to receive some of 
these widely divergent forms. 

But, some will say, these creations of the gardener's 
akiU are not permanent; alter the conditions and they 
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Will disappear. Moreover, they can only be propagated 
by division and not by seed Were these objections uni¬ 
versally true they would, of course, be fatal to our conten¬ 
tion But they are not universally true, and those that 
are true are just as applicable to natural species Some 
at least, as we have seen, have a high degree of per¬ 
manence, and many are capable ofreproduction from seed 
It must not be supposed that these hybrid productions 
are all of artificial origin. So far back as 1852, Weddell 
enumerated, in the Annaks des Sciences Naturelks^ 
numerous natural bigeneric hybrids, and, of course, 
hybrids between species are now known to occur fre¬ 
quently among wild plants But what is very interesting 
in this connection is the fact that gardeners have, 
over and over again, demonstrated the hybrid nature 
of certain wild plants by actually producing them 
artificially The younger Reichcnbach, from his great 
knowledge and experience, asserted that several orchids 
examined by him were of hybrid origin. He arrived 
at his conclusions solely from the observation of morpho¬ 
logical characters But Veitch and many others have 
since actually created in their orchid houses, by means of 
cross fertilising the two species, the same form that occurs 
in nature They have proved by demonstration what 
Reichenbach merely conjectured from appearances. An 
enumeration of these orchid hybrids that have been pro¬ 
duced in gardens is given by Mr. Rolfc in vol xxiv of 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, p 188. 
Years before Reichenbach, Dean Herbert came to a 
Similar conclusion as to the hybrid nature of certain 
Pyrenean narcissi, and he too proved the accuracy of his 
opinion by producing the hybrid form by artificial means. 
In our own times, Engelheart is doing the same sort of 
work and arriving at the same conclusions 

In the last class of rases, the jjardeners have, as we 
have said, succeeded in reproducing the identical form 
that occurs in nature, and that form, of course, cannot be 
considered in any sense as a new garden-plant. But in 
the other cases mentioned, such as the Begonias, the 
Streptocarpus, the Clematis, &:c , forms have been pro¬ 
duced which have not, and could not have, any counter¬ 
part in nature Some of the Andine Begonias very 
possibly hybridise naturally because they grow in proxi¬ 
mity, or at no very great distance from each other. But 
what are we to say to the new " race ” or " species," as we 
might term it, produced in gardens by fertilising the 
descendants of these South American Begonias with one 
discovered m Socotra by Prof. Bayley Balfour ^ It is hard 
to conceive of the possibility of a natural hybrid in this 
case, but, as artificially produced by the gardener, it is 
one of the greatest ornaments of our hot-houses and 
much more distinct from other “ species " than most of 
the South American forms among themselves. It is true 
that in this case, up to this time, the Rowers have been 
mostly sterile, but there are not wanting indications that 
the sterility may be naturally replaced by fertility, whilst 
It 15 certain that the gardener will discover the means to 
counteract the present nearly barren condition 

it would be easy to multiply instances wherein the 
gardener has produced new forms morphologically, and 
in some cases physiologically, worthy of specific or even 
of generic rank, but it is unnecessary to cite more, as the 
fact admits of no dispute. We have alluded to them 
here for the sake of illustrating one category of “ new 
garden plants." 

A point of much practical importance arises with 
reference to the names that should be given to these 
garden productions. The Kew list to which we have 
referred takes the names as they are published in the 
gardening journals, which in their turn copy them from 
the labels or the catalogues of the horticulturists. The 
journals are duly cited in the Kew list, but in no case is 
the author's name mentioned. 
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In the majority of instances this is the only course that 
could be advantageously followedp for the names are 
generally given without adequate research and with no 
reference to system. They are, in fact, the outcome of 
the nomenclator’s fancy solely But in many cases the 
plant IS authoritatively described in the gardening 
periodicals, and when that is the case the customary 
citation might with advantage be made m the Kew list 

One most objectionable practice the gardeners have, 
and that is of imitating the names given by botanists 
secundum arUrn In the eyes of the scholar, botanical 
nomenclature is mostly barbarous, but garden nomencla¬ 
ture is too often ludicrous It is more than that, it is 
misleading. A botanist ignorant of ^ the history of a 
garden plant and finding it provided with a Latin 
eneric and specific name would naturally suppose that 
e had to deal with a species properly described and re¬ 
corded, and would waste his lime and patience in fruitless 
search unless by good fortune he lighted on the Kew 
Bulletin. 

But if some sort of provisional name could be given 
to plants of garden origin or to plants of unknown status, 
such name to be so framed as not to give rise to mis¬ 
apprehension, horticulture would not suffer and science— 
at least indirectly—would be the gainer. 

The Royal Horticultural Society has, at various times, 
endeavoured to grapple with this evil, and has even 
formulated a code of rules to be followed by the hoiti- 
cultunsts when introducing “new" plants to the notice 
of the Society or the public The rules are excellent, but 
they are far more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and the .Society seems powerless to 
enforce its own precepts even in Us own records The 
alliance of old custom with new developments, however 
anomalous, seems likely to persist in the future as it has 
done in the past The Kew publications to which we 
have referred are invaluable to the student by lessening 
the difficulties of research and neutralising the anomalies 
of which mention has been made 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHART OF THE 
HE A VENS * 

TT IS to be regretted that a whole year has been al- 
^ lowed to intervene between the meeting of the 
International Committee charged with the construction 
of the photographic chart of the heavens and the official 
publication of the proceedings of the members, since the 
interest that would otherwise attach to the utterances of 
so many expert astronomers in conference assembled is 
materially lessened by the delay Doubtless the collection 
of proofs from sources so scatteied and so distant de¬ 
mands a long time, but the mgst careful and praise¬ 
worthy desire to secure accuracy might have been 
satisfied with a shorter period. Two very evident'draw- 
backs result from this method of treatment. Not only 
have more or less complete statements appeared m 
various scientific journals, but the reports on the amount 
of progress effected by the various participants in the 
scheme refer to a twelvemonth since and are already 
ancient history. 

But, on the other hand, it is abundantly evident that 
these meetings, held from time to time, perform a 
very useful work wherever widespread cooperation is 
necessary They not only afford evidence of the earnest¬ 
ness of purpose and determination to successfully prose¬ 
cute the scheme, that originated under the auspices of 
the late Admiral Mouchez, but they supply the means of 
most readily combining the activities of many observa¬ 
tories to secure a common aim. The readiness with 

1 " Reunion dll Comit^ iniern&Uonalpennanmt pour I'e^tdcutlonfle la Carle 
photDnaphique du ciel, tenvia ^ rOfaservaioire de Pans cn lOoo ' (Parli 
Gauwier-ViUarfl, 1900 ) 
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which 30 many astronomers acceded to the request to 
undertake the observations oF Eros, and the adoption of a 
uniform plan of wide-reaching extent, could scarcely 
have been effected in the lime at disposal without per¬ 
sonal intercourse and mutual encouragement li ib true 
that the observations have all been made and much 
of the reduction completed before we get the official 
report, but this m no way detracts from the value of the 
results immediately obtained, while the proceedings of 
the Conference wdl remain as a valuable historical docu¬ 
ment bearing on the progress of astronomical science 
To the g^eneral methods of observation of Eros .and 
the success which has attended the scheme we have 
already referred (Nature, voL Ixiu. p. 502), and may 
pass the matter aside with the reassuring reflection that 
the latest reports fully confirm the success that was 
anticipated from the earlier measures Of the degree of 
completeness accomplished in the photographic surveys 
of the heavens it is not easy to form a very exact notion. 
Owing to no tabular statement accompanying the report 
and the varied methods of description adopted by the 
various authorities, but the following table will exhibit 
fairly accurately the amount of progress reported up to 
the date of the meeting — 
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Of the plates for the chart it is intended that there 
should be two series, made respectively with one exposure 
of an hour and three exposures of half an hour each The 
word “ complete ”m the chart column is meant to apply 
to one of these series, but Sir David Gill has made con¬ 
siderable progress with the second senes The arrange¬ 
ments made for supplying the lacun.K caused by the 
South American observatories finding themselves unable 
to fulfil their engagements have already been reported 

^To ^judge from the nun^lier of papers presented on 
the determination of photographic magnitude, this sub¬ 
ject still seems to occupy a large share of the attention 
of the Committee—larger, indeed, than to an outsider 
the subject seems to warrant. On the occasion of the 
meeting in 1896, the committee decided that the several 
obaervatones were at liberty to determine the photo¬ 
graphic magnitude, either by estimation or by measure- 
ment,Bimply stipulating that whatever system was adopt^ 
it should be one capable of precise definition and permit 
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the scalea adopted to be reduqed to a common systeOL 
This seems to f^ive sufficient latitude, but, nevertheless, at 
the eleventh hour, no less than five diflferent papers are 
presented on this vexed question of magnitude. Among 
other papers forming the annexe is a short but interesting 
note from the Astronomer Royal on the number of stars 
found on each of the plates devoted to photographing 
the Polar Cap, with a comparison with the numbers 
compristed in the Durchmusterung and the accurate 
•catalogues of the Astronomische Gesellschaft. The totals 
are as follows :— 

Number of stars measured on the plates 
Number of stars to the square degree 70 O 

Number of atajs In Argelander's Durchmusterung 9979 
Ratio of photographed stars to Bonn D. M 5*83 

Number of stars in A.G C Catalogues 4966 

Ratio of photographed stars to A.G.C 1I 7 

If the number of stars approximately increases as the 
magnitude diminishes, the ratio here given would point 
to the faintest stars on the plate being i 9 mag. fainter 
than Argelander^s faintest stars, or well covering the 
eleventh magnitude, originally assigned as the limit to 
which the catalogue should extend. 

Since writing the above, M Leewy has published very 
complete details showing the approximate times of 
observation of the planet Eros at no less than forty-six 
observatories where the work has been undertaken. The 
energy displayed is of the most gratifying character, and 
the iinal result will no doubt demand a degree of con¬ 
fidence commensurate with the labour that has been 
i)estowed on the undertaking. The work is shown to be 
■one of gigantic magnitude, and M Lcewy displays con¬ 
siderable hopefulness in suggesting that two years may 
see it completed. Several other papers, all devoted to 
securing accuracy and homogeneity in the final reductions, 
also appear in this brochure We may especially call 
^tteption to a paper by the Director of the Paris Observ- 
a^tory on the degree of precision that the photographic 
measures possess, and of the success that is likely to 
attend the adoption of the scheme for driving the 
equatorial at vanqus rates depending on the amount of 
geocentric motion of the planet itself The additional 
matter supplied by the Pans authorities is of a highly 
interesting character to which we hope to do justice later, 
when complete details from the various authorities are 
published. 


THE COLORADO POTATO BEETLE. 

*^HE official announcement by the Hoard of Agricul- 
^ ture of the appearance of the Colorado potato 
beetle swarming in a potato field at Tilbury is a very 
serious matter, for we have no wish to see another insect 
pest added to those with which our agriculturists already 
have to contend It is satisfactory to know that the 
Board took instant measures to cause the destruction of 
all the cro^s within the infested area ; and as the sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood has since been searched in 
vaih for any further traces of the insect, it is confidently 
hoped that the measures taken for its timely extirpation 
have proved successful. 

The beetle is about half an inch long, and slightly oval 
in form The wing-cases are longitudinally and alternately 
striped with black and yellow, and the wings are red 
The grub^Jirhich feed on a great number of other wild 
and cultivtfred plants besides the potato, are orange or 
reddish, with a row of black spots on each side. The 
oval yellow eggs are laid in clusters. 

The insect was so destructive in North America some 
years ^£9 that great fears were entertained of its spread¬ 
ing to^nuPdpe ; and at that time was passed the Destruc¬ 
tive llM^s Act, according to which every person meeting 
with tbelnsect is bound, under a penalty of 10/., at once 
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to inform the police, who in their turn must notify the 
local authorities, who must communicate by telegraph 
with the Board of Agriculture. 

It I must be remembered that, if there is danger of an 
injurious insect establishing itself in a 'country, instant 
action is as necessary as in the case of a threatened 
epidemic. W. F. Kirby. ‘ 


PROF. BARON ADOLF ERIK VON 
NORDENSKjbLD, 


HEN a man who has spent an earnest and useful 
life reaches the mature age of threescore years 
and ten, it must be a relief to those near and dear to 
him when his last days are not spent in suffering. The 
great Swedish explorer's end was in this wise. “His 
death," writes his nephew, Dr. Otto Nordenskibld, “was 
absolutely sudden , the same day he was working in his 
laboratory, occupied with great plans in his mineralogical 
and chemical work." 

Baron Adolf Erik von Nordenskjbld was bom at 
Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, on November iB, 
1832, the third in order of seven children. His father, 
Nils Gustav Nordenskjold, descended from a scientific 
family, and, himself an ardent naturalist, was chief of 
the Mining Department of Finland. Nils Gustav was a 
most distinguished mineralogist, and his work brought 
him into communication with the most eminent mineralo^ 
gists and chemists of his tune in France, Germany, and 
Britain He travelled as far as the Urals, and on many 
of his journeys he was accompanied by his son, Adolf 
Erik von Nordenskjdld, who as a boy became an indus¬ 
trious collector of minerals and insects. He acquired 
great skill in collecting minerals and in the use of the 
blow-pipe, which his father handled with a masterly skill, 
unknown to most of the chemists of the present day. 
Thus, both by inheritance and by the influence of 
environment, Nordenskjold had opportunities allotted 
only to the few, but which were taken the greatest 
possible advantage of His early education was from 
private tuition, after which he was sent to " gymnasium ’’ 
at Borgo, a connecting-link between school and university 
Here he distinguished himself, as the rector expressed it, 
“ only by absolute idleness " He was marked in his 
certificate “unsatisfactory" m nearly the whole of the 
subjects. His parents were judicious enough not to attach 
any importance to this well-deserved mishap. His 
private tutor was removed , and with five silver roubles 
Nordenskjdld had to seek modest board and lodging, 
and got full liberty to manage his studies in his own 
way. “ Self-respect," he says, “ was thus awakened. I 
became exceedingly industrious, and was soon one of 
those then attending the gymnasium who obtained the 
best reports " 

NorJenskjdld entered the University of Helsingfors in 
1649, devoting himself chiefiy to the study of chemistry, 
natural history, mathematics, physics, ana, above all, of 
mineralogy and geolo^. He took charge of the rich 
mineral collection of Feugard, and made many excur¬ 
sions. In 1853 he accompanied his father on a mineralo¬ 
gical tour to Ural, when he planned an expedition to 
Siberia, which the Crimean War prevented him from 
carrying out. On his return he wrote, as his dissertation 
for the degree of licentiate, a paper “ On the Crystalline 
Forms of Graphite and Chondrodite," which was dis¬ 
cussed under the presidency of Prof Arppe on Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1855 At this time he published "A Descrip¬ 
tion of Minerals found in Finland," “The MoUusca of 
Finland" with Dr E Nylander, and shorter papers 
in the “Acta Societatis .Scientiarum Fenniae." luring 
this time he was appointed Curator of the Mathematii^o- 
Physical Faculty and to a post at the Mining Office with 
inconsiderable pay. Before he received his second 
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quarter's salary, he was removed from these offices at 
the instigation of the Governor-General, Count von Berg 
This was done on aciount of some political speeches of 
a frolicsome nature made at a tavern in Tholo Some 
of the students were rusticated for a term, and Norden- 
skjold got double dismissal without further ceremony 
He bore his misfortune with philosophic calmness, and 
betaking himself to Berlin worked in Rose’s laboratory 
at mineral analysis. 

Next year he returned to Finland, and received the 
Alexander stipend for a tour of study through Europe, 
and obtained his degree of master and doctor At this 
“ graduation ” ceremony the Universities of Upsala and 
Lund had a deputation that was received in a most cor¬ 
dial manner, and Nordenskjold proposed a toast ** to 
our memories all, and to the time that has been and the 
time that shall come, if only ic does not bring Finland's 
fall, a toast to the days pf memory that have fied and the 
hope that still remains.” This speech the tyrannical von 
Berg regarded practicJiHy as high treason Norden- 
skjdld treated the whole affair with contempt, but had to 
leave Finland and go to Sweden The Russian Govern 
ment, moreover, deprived him of the right of ever holding 
office in Helsingfors University Further persecution 
followed, and von Berg actually urged in tne Senate, 
Nordenskjnld’s exile for having entered foreign service 
without asking permission of the Russian Government 
After 1863, however, when von Derg’s term of office had 
expired, he was allowed to go to Finland whenever he 
pleased 

Nordenskjold’s first visit to the Polar regions was 
with Torell to Spitsbergen in 1858, with whom he 
went as geologist At Belle Sound he found Teitiary 
fossil plants which formed the first of the extensive 
geological collections brought home by subsequent 
Swedish expeditions , besides these he also obtained 
fossils from the Carboniferous and Jurassic formations, 
as well as fine minerals from the limestone veins on the 
Norways, Cloven Cliff, &c On the death of Mosander, 
after his return, he was appointed professor and director 
of the Riks-Museum, Stockholm It was because he 
held this post that von Berg wished to have him de¬ 
clared an exile By means of energetically purchasing 
and collecting, and in consequence of the extra¬ 
ordinary richness of the Scandinavian peninsula m rare 
and remarkable minerals, the Mmeralogical Museum 
at Stockholm, with help of the collections, valuable in 
certain directions, which have existed from Mosander’s 
time, has in this way become one of the most consider¬ 
able in Europe In i860 his old friend J J. Chydenius, 
afterwards professor of chemistry at Helsingfors, joined 
him as collaborateur, and they made m.my excursions 
together. In i860 his mother died, but he was not per¬ 
mitted to visit F'inland even to bid her a last farewell 
In 1861 he again visited Spitsbergen with Torill, on 
which occasion he had an opportunity of surveying the 
northern part of that archipelago, clearing up the main 
points of the geognosy of the country This expedition 
was the first foundation of a true knowledge of the 
natural history of the Polar countries. In July 1863 he 
married Anna Mannerheim, a Finnish lady, and aban¬ 
doned all thoughts of further Arctic journeys “ Circum¬ 
stances, however/’ he says, “so arranged themselves 
that just from this time they were resumed by 
me, and on a ~ greater scale than before" In 1863 
he was asked by the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Sweden to lead an expedition to Spitsbergen in the place 
of K Chydenms, who was ill. He asked Docent Duner 
and Dr Malmgren, of Lund, to join him. Starting in the 
spring of 1864, he completed the preliminary part of the 
survey for the arc of mendian, mapped the southern part 
of Spitsbergen, and collected new data as to fauna and 
flora. The sea was very free of ice ; but an attempt at 
a high latitude was frustrated by meeting with seven 
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boats with the crews of three wrecked walrus sloops, 
which compelled immediate return to Norway In 1867 
he visited Pans, having been commissioned, along with 
Prof A P Angstrom, to compare a normal metre and a 
normal kilogram, which had been made for the Swedish 
(iovernment, with the prototypes preserved in the 
Conservatoire des Arts ct Metiers 

Through Count Ehrensvard, Governor of Gothenburg, 
funds were raised, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
from Dickson, Ekman, Carnegie, tic , for another Polar 
expedition State-Counsellor Count Platen, head of the 
Marine Department, took a special interest in the plan, 
and the iron ste.imer Sojiii was placed at Nordenskjold’s 
disposal by the (iovernment On September 19, 1S68, 
the Sofia attained the highest northern latitude which any 
vessel can be proved to have attained in the old hemi¬ 
sphere—namely, 81 '43' N The name of Mr Oscar 
Dickson IS always associated with that of Nordenskjbld ; 
It was he who had contributed most liberally to the expe¬ 
dition of 1868, and Nordenskjold was overjoyed when 
he voluntarily offered to equip another expedition to the 
same region It was determined that the new expedition 
should have for its object to winter on ihe north-east 
coast of Spitsbergen, in order thence to push northwards 
m sledges on the ice After a long set of inquiries as 
to whether dogs or reindeei should be used for draught 
purposes, Nordenskjold decided upon reindeer It was 
also decided, with Mr Dickson’s consent, that 
Nordenskjold should go to Greenland to investi¬ 
gate the question of dogs, and this expedition 
was extended into a scientific one, three young 
Swedish men of science accompanying him On this 
occasion he made a long journey into the interior of 
Greenland, almost equal in distance to that of Nansen 
undertaken some years later Of this journey Norden¬ 
skjold says “ 1 had here an opportunity of clearing up 
the nature of a formation which, during one of the latest 
geological ages, covered a great part of the civilised 
countries of Europe, and which, though rt has given 
occasion to an exceedingly comprehensive literature in 
all cultivated languages, AaJ neuer before been examined 
by any jt^eologisi^^ The same year, with some others, 
Nordenskjbld petitioned the Swedish Government to 
form a colony in Spitsbergen to work its mineral 
resources This petition gave occasion for the Foreign 
Minister of Sweden to inquire of the Powers of Europe 
as to the annexation of Spitsbergen by Sweden Russia 
alone objected, and Spitsbergen remains to the present 
day “ No Man's Land ” 

The long-prepared new Polar expedition finally started 
in 1872 “The state of ice," says Nordcnskibld, “on the 
north coast of Spitsbergen was more unfavourable ir> 
1872 than it had been at any time since the coast was 
frequented by the Norwegians " The reindeer escaped 
on the third day. The ship got frozen in on September 
29, and the crews of six walrus sloops, which had also 
been frozen in, depended on Nordenskjold for subsist¬ 
ence Thus Nordenskjbld, instead of having twenty- 
four mouths to feed, was confronted with the almost 
insuperable problem of feeding 125 Seventeen of the 
walrus hunters, therefore, under the veteran Mathilas, 
reached Cape Thorsdem by boat, 200 miles distant, 
where they found all necessities at the quarters of the 
Swedish colony. Fortunately, two vessels escaped 
in November and took the crews of four vessels with 
them \ but two men who remained died that winter. 
Nothwithstanding all this, the expedition yielded im¬ 
portant scientific results, not the least important being 
the discovery of cosmic dust on tlie Polar ice Extensive 
journeys along the north coast and across the inland ice 
of North-east Land were also made. In spite of the 
heavy expenses incurred in this voyage, Mr Oscar 
Dickson declared that he was willing to “ go on." 

During the next few years, with his help, Nordenskj Old 
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worked at the opening up of the Yenisei and the Siberian 
seas, which culminated in his ever>memorable voyage, 
accomplishing the North-east Passage in 1878-79. 
The voyage of the Veea is still fresh in the minds of all 
Leaving Tromsb on July 21, she rounded East Cape on 
July 18, 1879, less than twelve months afterwards. The 
found the Kara Sea free , and since that sea was 
so favourable, a considerable time was spent on dredging, 
soundings and other scientific observations, including the 
re-mapping of the coast-line between Yenisei and Cape 
Sterlegof Ice and bad weather detained him at Tainia 
Bay, but on August 19, the Vega rounded the northern¬ 
most point of Asia, Cape Chelyuskin. Next day the 
Vega was further north, namely, 77“ 45' N , which proved 
to be the most northerly point reached At the Lena 
Delta, the lAtia^ which accompanied the Vega so far, 
turned southward up the river, and Nordenskjold con¬ 
tinued his voyage toward Bering Strait On September 
12, progress was stopped at the “ North Cape of Cook, 
where he turned back to Bering Straits in 1778, and 
Nordtnskjold was forced to winter off Pitlekai m 67° 07' 
N., 123° £. Systematic scientific observations were 
earned on during the whole winter, spring, and following 
summer, nil on July 19 they were released, and two days 


NOTES, 

The appointinent of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis 
was announced in Tuesday’s Gazette. The Commission 15 com¬ 
posed of^^C Michael Foster, KC-B.pF.R S.j Prof G, S Wood- 
head, FrpL S. H. C. Martin, Prof. J McFadyean, and Prof. 
R. W, Itoyce. It Is appointed to inquire and report with 
respect to tuberculosis:— (i) Whether the disease in animaU 
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and man is one and the same; (a) whether animals and man 
can be reciprocally infected with it \ and (3) under what con¬ 
ditions, if St all, the transmission of the disease from animals to 
man takes place, and what are the circumstances favourable 
or unfavourable to such transmission. 

The International Engineenng Congress was opened at 
Glasgow on Tuesday with an address by the president, Mr 
James Mansergh, F.R S Referring to the value of the work 
of settling standard sections of important constructive materials, 
Mr Mansergh remarked that this matter had been taken in 
hand by a joint committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Institution of Naval 
Architects, and the Iron and Steel Institute. Sir Benjamin 
Baker, with a spec tally-selected sub committee, had charge of 
bridge and general building construction ; Sir John Barry, with 
similar assistance, of railways ; Mr. Denny, of shipbuilding , 
and Sir Douglas Fox, of rolling stock In the hands of these 
eminent engineers the ork would be well handled The addre&s 
concluded with brief references to some of the chief subjects to 
be brought before the various sections of the congress After 
the address members of the congress dispersed to the meeting 
rooms of their sections, where addresses were delivered by ihe 
sectional presidents, and papers were read 

The forty sixth general meeting of the German Geological 
Society will be held at Halle on October 4-7 

We regret to announce that Dr Charles Mcldrum, C M G , 
F R S., late Director of the Royal Alfred Observatory, 
Mauritius, died on August 28 in his Soth year 

It is stated that the exhibits of the German chemical indus 
try at the Pans Exposition valued at 30,000/. have been pre¬ 
sented to the Technological Institute of the University of 
Berlin 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times states that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph has addressed an exceptionally cordial 
autograph letter to Prof Edward Suess, the eminent -Austrian 
geologist and politician, on his retirement from the Vienna 
University The Emperor expresses h\s high appreciation of 
the work done by Prof Suess in science, as an academic teacher, 
and as a public man, especially in the promotion of sanitary 
reform 

A [Ri Kt.RAM received by the American Consul at Christiania 
from the secretary of Mr Baldwin's American Polar Expedition 
at Hammerfest, states that the Norwegian steamship Fnthjof, 
which 15 one of the vessels employed by Mr. Baldwin, has re¬ 
turned to Hammerfest after fitting out and provisioning the 
expedition in Franz Josef Land. The expedition was landed at 
Cape Ziegler; when the FnthjoJ sailed from that point the 
conditions were favourable for pressing northwards, and Mr 
Baldwin intended to begin his advance the next day 

The Australasian Ornithologists' Union has been successfully 
inaugurated, and the first general meeting will be held at 
Adelaide in October or November. The objects of the Society 
are "the advancement and popularisation of the science of 
ornithology, the protection of useful and ornamental avifauna, 
and the editing and publication of a magazine or periodical, to 
be called The Emu, or such magazine or periodical as the 
Society may from time to time determine upon.’* Colonel W, V 
Legge is the president elect, and Mr D l«e Souef, Zoological 
Gardens, Melbourne, is the honorary secretary 

In connection with the proposed Pasteur statue for Paris, the 
Paris correspondent of the Chemist and Druggist states that 
an attempt is being made to make it a national monument, 

^ The idea is that every Frenchman and resident in Fiance should 
; become a subscriber, and amounts from a halfpenny upwards 


later rounded the eastern extremity of Asia with flying { 
colours. On September 2, 1879, Nordenskjbld dropped 
anchor at Yokohama, whence the whole civilised world 
received the news that this man had accomplished what had 
so often been attempted during three centuries For this 
brilliant exploit, Nordenskjdld was awarded a magnificent 
reception tnroughout Europe, and many honours were 
showered upon him, including his elevation to the rank 
of Baron in the Swedish Peerage It is from the com¬ 
plete and striking success of this expedition that 
Nordenskjold became popularly world-renowned. 

In 1883 he undertook a second expedition to Green¬ 
land, penetrating further into the interior than any other 
explorer. 

His success rested on the solid basis of his scientific 
instinct and training, and of his indomitable will and 
courage It is to him that we owe the first real efforts 
at undertaking scientific research in the Polar regions, 
especially from the geological and mineralogical aspects 

His researches outside the Polar regions were also im¬ 
portant He discovered uranium in many varieties of 
coal, and he showed that fresh water could be obtained 
anywhere in Scandinavia at a depth of 100 feet through the 
Archsean rocks. This has been proved in 400 cases to be 
correct, and has been of great advantage to pilots, fisher¬ 
men, lighthouse keepers, dec , living on small islands 
without water, and also for many factories. He remained 
a politician all his life, On account of refusing to 
suppress his opinions in this direction, he was rejected 
in 1867 as a candidate for the chair of mineralogy and 
geology in Helsingfors University, although he was 
unanimously recommended As the son of a Swedish 
nobleman, he sat and voted in the Swedish House of 
Nobles ; but, although so intimately associated with 
Sweden for the greater part of his life, he always refeired 
to Finland as his ‘‘dear Fatherland.'’ In his latter 
days he interested himself in South Polar exploration, and 
It must have been pleasing to him to know that his 
nephew was about to lead an expedition to the Antarctic 
regions. W. S Brucl 
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Will be received Subscnpnon-luta have been distributed in 
large numbers amongst heads of business houses, manufactories, 
and Government offices, inviting them to collect sums, however 
small 

The New York correspondent of the Times reports as fol 
lows upon experiments made at Havana to test whether yellow 
fever IS carried by mosquitoes —*'Out of eight persons bitten 
by infected insects thrn^ have died, three have the fever and 
will possibly recover, one is not affected, while as regards the 
remaining case it is too early to make a diagnosis The 
physicians are shocked at the result of the experiments It 
was supposed that direct infection from mosquitoes caused only 
a mild form of the disease, and was a safe means of making 
the subjects immune It is now definitely known that a man 
bitten by an infected mosquito after being inoculated with the 
serum introduced by Dr Caldas, a Brazilian expert, has de¬ 
veloped a genuine case of fever." 

Major Ronaio Ross, F R.S , has just retuined to England 
from West Africa, where he has been org'inising a campaign 
against mosquitoes and malaria After inaugurating the cam 
paign at Sierra Leone, Major Ross went to Lagos, where the 
Government actively concerns itaclf with all matters affecting 
the health of the community In welcoming him to the colony, 
the Governor, Sir William Maegregor, referred to the measures 
taken to promote sanitary conditions, and thus increase the 
industrial prosperity of West Africa Major Ross, in thank 
mg His Excellency, said that he had been on the point of 
believing that his countrymen were becoming an unscientific 
and unpractical people More than two years ago the fact that 
malarial infection is communicated by mosquitoes had been 
established by the most stringent scientific and experimental 
proof, and yet to his knowledge practically nothing had been 
done by his countrymen to act on this new information, in 
spite of Its economic importance He had, therefore, accepted 
with alacrity the offer of a large sum of money and other 
facilities from a generous philanthropist, and from Mr A L 
Jones, Mr John Holt, and others in England, to pay the ex 
penses of practical work against malaria in Sierra Leone This 
work had been commenced with every promise of success by 
Ills friend, Ur Logan Taylor, and he had, therefore, felt himself 
free to proceed to Lagos to watch the work being done there 
He was delighted to find that his pessimistic attitude was 
not justifiable as regards I^os He strongly eulogised every¬ 
thing that was being done against malaria by Sir William 
MacGregor, himself a distinguished member of the medical pro 
fession, by his most able friend. Dr Henry btrachan, and by 
the enlightened medical profession and the Ladies’ League in 
Lagos. He had witnessed the rapid and successful filling up 
of marshes by sand from the lagoons, and the rational utilisation 
of gaol prisoners for this useful work He had inspected 
numerous houses rendered mosquito proof by fine wire netting, 
which, while it did not exclude the breeze, as he expected it 
would, did exclude insects and damp, much to (he comfort of 
the inmates. He highly commended the efforts of the Govern 
ment to induce their officials and others to take quinine—a pro¬ 
phylactic which was much neglected in consequence of ignorance 
and faddism. Before the departure of Major Rosa for Accra, Mr 
C Timbaci and other leading merchants promised to place an 
annual luhscnptjon of 150/. in the hands of the Governor to pay 
for a “ Mosquito Brigade" for Lagos. 

In an address on tuberculosis given at the autumnal con 
ference of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association last week, Sir 
James Cnchton Browne referred to the subject of the relation 
between bovine and human tuberculosis, and Dr Koch’s recent 
statements upon it. In the course of his remarks, he said — 
" Private investigations and experiments, laudable and signifi- 
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cant enough though they might be, would not muct the require 
ments of the case, and the country was entitled to ask that a 
thoroughly competent public tribunal should, after a searching 
trial, determine whether the restrictions on ti'idc that had l)cen 
proved to be unnecessary should be abolished, or whether still 
more stringent restrictions than hitherto should be enforced to 
prevent hum in tubercular infection from animal sources Dr 
Koch had discredited the Report of the last Royal Commission 
on Tubtrculoisiia, which up to now they had regarded as a 
standard work of reference , and it seemed highly desii'^ble thit 
the Report should be olhcially confirmed or declared to be nb 
soletc ' It was afterwards unanimously resolved —“ That this 
Association is of opinion that it is desirable that a Government 
imiuiry should he instituted into the question as to the identity 
or the non identity of human and bovine tubercle, and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the Right Hon Walter Long, 
President of the Local (government Board ' 

Readers of Naturk are aware that kites carrying meteoro¬ 
logical instruments have been employed fur stvcral years at the 
Blue Hill Observatory, Massachusetts, in (he studies of ihe 
atmosphere carried on there Until recenllj, no flights were 
made m winds having rates of less than twelve miles an hour, 
but Mr A L RoLch, the Director of the Observatory, has n )w 
used the common method of creating an artificial wind and raising 
kites in comparatively calm weather by motion of the earth end 
of the kite string or wire, the motion in this case being obtfliricd 
from a rapidly moving tug The apparatus employed consisted 
of A portable windlass containing 3600 feet of wire, three 11 ir 
grave kites having a total lifting surface of 80 sijuarc feet, and 
an instrument for recording Icmpcrature, pressure and wind 
velocity and humidity This outfit was installed on the upper 
deck of a tug in Massachusetts Bay on August 22 I wo flights 
were made, and the greatest heights reached were 2630 and 2670 
feet With more wire and kites much greater heights could hive 
been obtained The natural wind varied between six and eleven 
miles an hour, and was much too light to elevate the kites and 
appiralus, but by steaming against the wind the velocity relative 
to the lug and kites was increased to between fourteen and nine 
teen miles an hour In this artificial wind the kites rose easil), 
and so steadily that they could be let out from and hauled mio 
hand without the slightest risk to kites or instruments The 
kites were very sensitive to alterations of the course of the tug, 
ind began to fall whenever the course varied 30“ to 50 on 
either side of llie mean direction of the wind The experiment 
shows that meteorological records at great heights may casilj be 
ubtamed during calms or very light winds by means nf kites 
flown from a rapidly moving steamer , and that it is now pos 
sible for the observer and sludenl to work uninterruptedly under 
almost all conditions of wind and weather 

TheKcw Bulletin oJ Miscellaneous Information fur November 
and December 1899 has just been received In spite of its 
belated publication, several of the contributions to it are note 
worthy Of current interest is a paper on the two West Austra 
ban woods, jarrah {^Eucalyptus margin at a) and k am {Eucalyptus 
dtversicolor)^ which are now largely used, especially for wood 
paving Over nearly all the world, and more particularly in 
England, these woods are in increasing demand A Depart 
ment of Woods and Forests has now been established, and its 
general usefulness as regards the control and management of the 
enormous natural wealth of the limber resources of the colon) 
IS beginning to be recognised and appreciated Something 
over one million acres of forest land have now been leased from 
the Government for the purpose of acquiring the timber upon 
them This is chiefly jarrah country, and embraces some of 
the finest forests of that particular kind of tree, which is the prin 
cipal timber tree in Western Australia There are other timbers 
in the forests which are equally, if not more, valuable for their 
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own special purposes, but for general constructive works, necessi¬ 
tating contact with soil and water, the timber of this tree stands 
foremost. The karri is not so well known as the jarrah owing 
to the limited area and, at present, comparative inaccessibility 
of its held of growth. It 11 the giant tree of Western Australia, 
if not of the whole Australian continent For street blocking 
karri timber is most valuable, and for this purpose seems to be 
equal to, if not better than, the jarrah, in that its surface, by the 
wear caused by the trafHc, does not render it so slippery for the 
horses' feet. As is well known, this timber is now largely 
used for London street paving 

Some farmers believe that the moon has a direct effect upon 
vegetation, and that the time of sowing seeds should be regu¬ 
lated by the lunar phases. No accurate experiments appear to 
have been mode to investigate this influence ; and a note m the 
U S Monthly IVealkof Review points out that the belief is one 
that has come down to us from very early times, and began before 
accurate observations were recorded Two proverbs relating 
to the influence of the moon upon vegetation, as handed down 
to us through folk-lore, read as follows — 

" Go plant the bean when the moon ih light, 

And you will And that chii is right , 

Plant the poUtoei when the moon la dark; 

And !□ this line you will hark ” 

{Dunwcody^ Weather ProverBs ) 

** Sowe peasoti and beam in ihe wane of the moone 
Who Boweih them sooner, he Howeih 100 soone ' 

(Werenfehy Dusertation upon Superitiiiony 174B ) 

Here are two different sayings as to the phase of the moon 
during which to plant > (l) a bright moon for beans and a dark 
moon for potatoes ; (2) a waning moon for peas and beans. 
Another proverb states that sowings should always be made at 
the period of an increasing moon. Further astrological con¬ 
siderations are also often introduced, and if they were permitted 
to determine the time of planting seeds, farmers would find 
that there are only one or two full working days in a whole 
month when the moon and the signs are favourable Fortu¬ 
nately, farmers as a class wisely busy themselves with seed¬ 
sowing when the soil (not when the moon) allows it, and have 
more faith in laborious cultivation, manure, rainfall and 
temperature than m lunar influence 

Mr, J, Hall-£dwards, who was surgeon radiographer to 
the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, South Africa, described 
some of his experiences as to the value of Rontgen rays in war¬ 
fare at the recent meeting of the British Medical Association. 
He found that the plan of obtaining the current for charging 
the accumulators from a dynamo connected with a belt to a foot 
motor of the bicycle type was altogether impracticable, as no one 
could work the bicycle arrangement long enough to be of much 
use. A small oil engine was used instead of the foot power, 
and worked very satisfactorily As to the results of the intro¬ 
duction of Kontgen rays into military surgery, Mr. Hall-Edwards 
remarks :—With the friendly aid of these rays, we are enabled 
to record the effects of small-bore projectiles under f,he various 
conditions which occur in actual warfare We are enabled lo 
localise the position of a bullet or other foreign body with ab¬ 
solutely scientific accuracy; and, if our present knowledge be 
used to its fullest extent, we con sec the condition of the parts 
as plainly as we could do were the soft tissues composed only 
of transparent gelatine. These facts being recognised, it is easy 
to see that the application of the rays to military surgery must 
produce results of the greatest possible value ibr future guidance, 
and that ihcir complete application in a great war—such as we 
are at present engaged in—must prove of inestimable service in 
increasing our knowledge upon this most important subject. 
Many of^he time-worn, useless and dangerous methods of find¬ 
ing the whereabouts of hidden bullets may now be forgotten; 
ibr with these rays we have at our disposal an aseptic, scientific 
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and absolutely accurate method of localisation, which may be 
improved, but which even now is as near perfection as our 
present knowledge can make it, There can be little doubt 
that, in the face of the new facts brought to light by means of 
these rays, military surgery will have to be rewritten, and the 
advance made will mark an epoch in its progress." 

I RBTURNRU, and saw under the sun, that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,'’ wrote the wise man, 
Writing in the same prophetic vein, M, J de Bloch in the cur¬ 
rent Contemporary Review, and Mr H G. Wells in the 
Fortnightly for September, depict in graphic colours the trans¬ 
formation which the immediate future will witness in the methods 
of warfare. Both writers are convinced that the military tactics 
of the past are irretrievably dead. The effective soldier of the 
I future will be a man whose capacity for individual action has 
been cultivated and developed. The day for all the picturesque 
accompaniments of war is done, and exhibitions of mere brute 
courage will be of no avail. Mr Wells takes into account the 
resources which modern science has made available for the 
business of war, and proceeds to anticipate the most likely 
directions that future advances will take Of one thing he leaves 
his reader in no doubt, victory is bound to be with the nation 
that most sedulously attends to the education of its people in 
the scientific method The great war of the future will be fought 
by citizens familiar with destructive instruments of precision, 
who have learnt to utilise all the accessory helps which science 
is gradually perfecting. There will be few professional military 
men of the type of lu-day in the ranks of the victorious nation 
In Mr. Wells’s words, “ the warfare of the coming time will 
really be won in schools and colleges and universities, wherever 
men write and read and talk together. The nation that pro¬ 
duces, in the near future, the largest proportional development 
of educated and intelligent engineers and agnculturisls, of 
doctors, schoolmasters, professional soldiers, and intellectually 
active people of all sorts; the nation that most resolutely picks 
over, educates, sterilises, exports, or poisons its People of the 
Abyss; . . the nation in a word, that turns the greatest pro¬ 

portion of Its irresponsible adiposity into social muscle, will 
certainly be the nation that will be the most powerful in warfare 
as in peace " 

We have received a report by Prof Elster on progress in the 
study of Bccquerel rays, reprinted from Dr. Eder’s photographic 
Jahrbuch for 1901 It is a summary of experimental work done 
in this direction subsequent lo the report by the same author 
for the previous year. 

A RErRiNT from the Proceedings of the South London Ento¬ 
mological Society contains a paper on the ova of Lepidoptera, 
by Mr. F Noad Clark. Mr Clark has been highly succouful 
in photographing these eggs, especially when account is taken 
of the difficulty of obtaining good photographs of opaque micro¬ 
scopic objects. 

From the annual Report for 1900 we learn that the Botamcal 
Exchange Club of the British Isles now has a membership of 
fifty. During the year 373 covers were sent in, 67 containing 
Rubi, 49 Hieracea, and 14 Euphrasia, the total number of speci¬ 
mens received and distributed being 4575. The report containb 
a large number of notes of new varieties, new localities, and 
records confirming the persistence of rare species and varieties 
m previously recorded habitats. 

A THESIS recently presented to the Pans Faculty of Science 
by M Henri B^nard deals with the cellular diatribuLion of 
eddies produced in liquid films when convection currents are set 
up. Although the phenomena herein ^ described have been 
previously recorded, but little appears to have been done in 
submitting them to systemaLic observation. These phenomena 
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conailt in the property that when a horizontal Blm of liquid hai 
Ui liower lurface heated to a higher temperature than its upper 
sur&ce, the convection currents divide thi liquid into a senes 
of more or Icbg regularly formed hexagonal cellSj the liquid 
Rowing down the sides and up the middle. The experiments 
have been made chiefly with spcrmacetip various methods being 
adopted in order to make the cellular structure visible by the 
addition of solid particlesi The distribution of motion is found 
to be permanent and stable, and M. B^nard has determined all 
the geometric, kinematic and dynamic elements of the motion 

BulUtxn No 44 of the Agricultural Department of Madras 
consists of notes on the domesticated cattle of that Presidency 
by Mr. J D. E, Holmes, of the Veterinary Department The 
various breeds found in this part of India are recorded and 
briefly characterised, 

A RBCENT issue of the Proceedings oi the U.S Museum 
(No. 1228) is devoted to the consideration of the relationships 
of the jumping-mice to the jerboas on the one hand and to 
Sminthus on the other The author, Mr M W, Lyon, comes 
Co the conclusion Chat Che flrst-named animals typify a family 
(Zapodidee) by themselves, and that m that family should be 
included the genus Sminthus, which was referred by Alston to 
the mice and rats (Muridde). In No. 1227 of the same publi¬ 
cation Mr. D W Coquillett discusses the classiRcation of the 
flies (Diptera). 

The first part of a list of the birds in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, by Mr F. Finn, has been received Although this little 
work iB nothing more than a classified list of species (containing 
in this part the families Corvidae, Paradiseidx, Ptilonorhynchidx, 
and Crateropodid^e}, with a record of the specimens by which 
each IB represented in the Calcutta Museum, it has a consider¬ 
able value to ornithologists on account of the inclusion of a list 
of “type” specimens. How extensive must be the senes of 
such types in the Indian Museum may be inferred from the fact 
that there are no less than sixty-six in the Corvida: and Cratero- 
podidu alone. Bearing in mind the liability to damage and 
decay of almost all natural history specimens in the climate of 
Ixjwer Bengal, the question must suggest itself to all ornitho- 
logislB whether it is advisable that such valuable specimens 
should remain permanently in Calcutta. 

Our Amencan contemporary Science^ for August 16, contains 
the report of a lecture on regeneration and liability to injury in 
animals, delivered by Prof. T H Morgan at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity In this lecture (which forms the first of a series) Prof 
Morgan commences by discussing the common belief as to the 
existence of a definite relation between the liability of an animal 
to injury and Its power of regeneration, and the idea that those 
parts of an animal most subj'ect to injury are those in which the 
power of regeneration is most developed. With regard to the 
latter portion of the popular belief. Prof. Morgan has no hesita¬ 
tion ia cqpdenining it as unsound. The fact that in animals 
with “ breaking joint.s ” the regeneration may take place both 
above and below such joint is, he states, a sufficient demonstra¬ 
tion of the felslty of the belief. With regard to the other part of 
the proposition, Prof Morgan adduces evidence to show that 
the power of regeneration ib characteristic of groups rather than 
of species; and that when exceptions do occur it is not in the 
case of forms specially protected from mjury ** If this is borne 
in rmnd, as well as the fact that protected and unprotected parts 
of the ^me animal regenerate equally well, there Is established, 
1 think,” says the lecturer, “a strong case in favour of the 
view that there la no necessary connection between regenera¬ 
tion and liability to injury,” 

Two weeks ago annoiinceipent was made that the President 
of the Board of Trade had appointed a committee to inquire and 
report upon the ftieans by which the State or Local authorities 
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could assist BCieniiflc research as applied to problems affecting 
the fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland. It was gratifying to 
record this sign of interest m the scicntihc aspects of our 
fisheries, and the appointment has not been made too early, for 
we learn, from a letter which Mr W (iarstang contributes to 
the IVesfern Mormng Nrws of August 28, that the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Cornwall County Council has 
curtailed the grant for fishery purposes which it has been giving 
for the pa.st few years, apparently as a prelude to further restric¬ 
tions of the work done by the Sub-Committee for Fisheries 
Perhaps the appointment of the Board of Trade commiuce will 
induce the Cornish authorities to reconsider their recent action, 
for thty should see that the subjects which the committee have 
to consider are those, which their own fishery expert ha.s had 
under consideration since he began his investigations. Cornwall 
has in fact been doing what every local authonty having fishery 
interests within its area ought to do ; and to limit the scientific 
work it has instituted would be an unfortunate and altogether 
unsatisfactory conclusion of an enlightened policy. It is difficult 
to point to direct benefits received from such work, but the 
subjects of instruction and experiment earned on under the 
auspices of the Cornish committee ought to meet with the 
approval of far-seeing practical men. Our fisheries are declining 
at a very rapid rate, and scientific advice is needed to show how 
waste can be retluced and supplies increased As Mr Garstang 
remarks, there is no valid reason why biology, with suitable 
means and opportunities, may not do as much for our fisheries 
as chemistry and physics have achieved for our manufactures. 
“ It should not be forgotten that the vast oyster fisheries of France 
at the present day are to a large extent the outcome of a com¬ 
mission given to a man of science, M Coste, by the French 
(iovernment exactly fifty years ago, when * it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say there was scarcely an oyster of native 
growth in France ' Coste successfully introduced the Italian 
methods of culture into France, and his countrymen modified 
them to suit the local conditions, though years were spent in the 
needful preliminary experiments No one to-day would assert 
that those years of experiment were ill-spent, although at the 
time their cost was doubtless greater than their immediate 
return.” 

*'British Rainfall” (for 1900) appears for the first time 
without the name of the late Mr Symons, the editors of the 
rainfall records now being Mr. H. Sowerby Wallis and Dr 
II K Mill. The subjects of special contributions to the new 
volume are the Ilkley flood of July 1900, and the development 
of rainfall measurement in the lost forty years. In the latter 
article Dr. Mill gives an interesting account of the vanous kinds 
of rain-gauges which have been used, and states some of the 
general results obtained Copper is generally adopted as the 
material for rain-gauges because it is not afleclcd much by 
weather, its surface is smooth, and it is not easily broken. 
Ebonite is better, but it is more costly ; zinc, though cheaper, 
deteriorates in the neighbourhood of towns or manufacturing 
districts. Dr. Mill suggests, however, that it might be possible 
to find a suitable substitute for copper among such substances 
as pure nickel, enamelled iron, and celluloid, with modern 
enamel paints. The size of the rain-gauge is immaterial, and 
the 5-inch gauge has been adopted as the standard because it 
does not collect an emharrassmgly large or inconveniently small 
volume of water for measuring The exposure and elevation of 
rain-gauges have formed the subjects of many experiments and 
reports, and Dr Mill thus sums up the observations —“ The 
outcome of the whole matter is, that over a broad, flat surface, 
whether a natural feature of the ground like a plain, a plateau 
or flat-topped hill, or an artificial erection like a very extensive 
flat roof, increase of height produces no diminutLon in the 
amount of rain caught by a gauge having its mouth one foot 
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above Ihe surface on which it rests But any abrupt change in 
the slope of the surface near the gaugCj whether it be an 
embankment across a valley, a cliff, or a steep roof, or tower, 
allows the wind to set up eddies, or acquire an increaaed 
velocity, and so to reduce the amount of rain received in a 
horizontal gauge/' These principles are clear enough, and 
they show the need for the adoption of a uniform height of 
gauge by all members of the rainfall orgamsaLion. At present 
It appears that not half the gauges in use are placed at exactly 
the standard height. 


in the Nova, and are not present in the nebula, while one, at 
A4364, IS seen in the nebula, but not in the Nova, perhaps 
owing to the proximity of Hy, 

New Double Stars, —BulUHn No 3, from the Lick 
Observatory, contains a list of 94 new double stars discovered 
by Mr. R. G. Auken, with the 12-iDch and 36-incK telescopes, 
the majority of the measures being obtained with the larger 
instrument The series has been compared with Prof Bum- 
ham’s Catalogue to ensure the absence of duplicate records of 
previous discoveries Classified according to distance of their 
components the 94 pairs show the following grouping 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschkin and Co have pub¬ 
lished a third and revised edition of *' Land and Fresh-water 
Shells," by Mr J W Williams, with a chapter on the distribu¬ 
tion of the British land and fresh-water Mollusca, by Mr J W 
Taylor and Mr W Denison Roebuck. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Sooty Mangabey {Cercocehns fuhginosus) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr, G Nicholson , a Rhesus 
Monkey {Macacm rhesus^ 9 ) from India, presented by Mr J 
McCarthy; a Short-toed Eagle {Ckrcai^tus galUcus) from the 
Atlas Mountains, presented by Captain W, K Taylor, a 
Passenne Parrot {Psittaeula passerina) from South America, 
presented by Mr. W C Stronge ; two Turtle Doves {Turtur 
communis)^ British, presented by Miss L Cox ; a Greek Tor¬ 
toise (Testiido ^ratca) from South Europe, presented by Mr 
Balfour Read ; a Neumann’s Baboon {Cynotephaius neumantn) 
from Central Africa, a Nisnas Monkey {Cercop^thecus pyrrhO' 
notus) from East Africa, a Striped Hysena {Hyaena stnata^ 
var.) from North Africa, three Pale Fennec Foxes (Ca/irjr/a/- 
Itdus) from the Soudan , a Brazilian Caracara (Polyboms bra- 
skUensis) from South America, a Black-headed Conurc [Conurus 
nanday) from Paraguay, an Egyptian Monitor (Vartanus 
nilottcus) from North Africa, two Brazilian Tortoises {Testudo 
tabulatd) from South America, two Sculptured Terrapins 
(Clemmys mseulpta) from North America, three Muhlenberg's 
Terrapins (Chmmys rnuhUnbergt) from North America, a 
Pennsylvania Mud Terrapin {CknosUrnum pennsylvanit urn) 
from North America, three Laughing Kingfishers {Daczlo 
pgantea) from Australia, two White-capped Tanagers {Stepha 
rophorus Icucocephalus) from Argentina, three Striated Tanagers 
Tanap-a striaia) from Buenos Ayres, four Palm Tanagers 
{Tanagra palmarium) from South America, a King Snake 
{Corontlla getula) from North America, two Ocellated Sand 
Skinks {Chalcides oceilaius) from North Africa, deposited , four 
Lesser Snow Geese {Chen nivalis) from North America, two 
Mute Swans {Cypius olor)^ European, purchased , a Thar 
{HeniitragusjemlaiLUk)^ born in the Gardens 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Si'KC FHUM OF Nova Prrsei —A communication from 
Prof Pickering to the Astronoimscht Nachruhten (Bd. 156, 
No, 3735) gives particulars of the examination of recent phoLo- 

f ^raphs of tne spectrum of the Nova taken at the Harvard Col- 
ege Observatory. The reductions show that, as has been the 
case in previous Novse, the object has been gradually changing 
into a gaseous nebula. The resemblance lo tne nebula 
N G.C, 3918 was so close on June 20 that no marked difference 
in the two spectra was noticeable. The mam point of divergence 
is in the relative intensity of the chief nebular line at A5oo7i 
which in N G.C. 3918 is about eight times as bright as 
while in the Nova these two lines are about equal in intensity. 
The following lines are common to both bodies ■ — 

3869 4688 

3970, Hi 4862, 

4102, H« 4959 

4341.Hy 5007 

and with the above-mentioned exception of A5007 are of similar 
intensity. Four bright lines between Hy and Hj 9 appear faintly 
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Six Stars with Variaiilk Radial Velocity. —Prof. 
W. W Campbell gives particulars in Bulletin No. 4 of the 
Lick Observatory ofsix additional spectroscopic binaries, of which 
variable velocity in the line of sight has been determined from 
.^ccra obtained with the Mills spectrograph of the Lick 
Observatory. The details of the measures are given below — 


SlRr 

Extreme velocities 
(kilometrei) 

» Cephei 

-37 

-s 

“i3* Cygni 

- 12 

+ 3 

f Piscium 

+ 25 

+ 35 

T Persei 

+10 

-4 

Cell 

-9 

+ 4 

e Hydrne 

+ 43 

+ 32 


Causes 01 the Variability of Earthshine.— In the 
May number of the U.S Monthly Weather Review^ Mr, 
H. H Kimball gives an interesting discussion of the probable 
causes of the earthshine observed on the moon's shadow side 
some few days previous Lo, and following new moon. With the 
idea that the amount of light reflected from the earth to the 
moon will vary considerably according to the condition of the 
earth’s surface and atmosphere, a special projection chart of 
the earth has been prepared, showing the configuration of the 
continents, oceans, Ac , and general atmospheric conditions 
(clouds, Ac.), on a certain evening when the earthshine was 
specially prominent. If the bright portion is snow-covered, it 
will reflect more than a continent of forest and vegetation, and 
much more than a large extent ol water 

A factor of considerable importance is the varying distance 
of the moon, and it is staled that 52 per cent, of the change 
in intensity of the earthshine is due to the eccentricity of the 
moon’s orbit, and this is probably much greater than could 
be expected from any increase or diminution in the average 
cloudiness over the hemisphere of the earth redecting light Lo the 
moon 


SOLAR RADIATION. 

COLAR radiation is a subject which has more than scientihc 
^ interest It 15 the source of all the energy which maintains 
the economy of our globe. It lights and heats the other members 
of the planetary system, But, after accomplishing this, only an 
infinitesiTnal proportion of the total radiation has been used 
The remainder, m so far as we know, is wasted by uninterrupted 
dissipation into space 

The subject can be regarded and studied from either the solar 
□r the terrestrial point of view In terrestrial physics every¬ 
thing may be said to depend on the energy which, m one form 
or another, is supplied by the sun’s rays It is the revenue of 
the world, and it is of fundamemal importance for us to know 
at what rate it falls to be received. 

Roughly speaking, the surface of the earth is occupied to the 
extent of onc-fourtn by land and three-fourths by sea. There¬ 
fore at least three-fourths of the surface which the earth presents 
to the sun is at the sea-Level Consequently the rate at which 
the sun’s radiant heat arrives at the sea-level is the fact which it 
is of the greatest economical importance to ascertain. 

In considering this problem we have to answer two (questions ' 
What IS the best experimental method of determining the 
heating power of the sun’s myi at any place ? and What is the 
best locality for making the experiment ? Let us take the last 
first The energy which a radiation communicates to a surface 
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IB (rreatesl when it slrikca it perpendiculftrly At every moment 
the sun is vertical over one spot or another of the earth's surface 
Therefore our first step should be to choose a locality where the 
sun passes through the zenith at mid day. 

Before reaching the sea-level the sun’s rays have to pass 
through the whole thickness of the atmosphere It is a matter 
of every d^ observation that the atmosphere vanes in trans¬ 
parency. The second condition is therefore to put ourselves in 
the position of greatest advantage as regards atmospheric con¬ 
ditions Clouds and similar visible obstructions arc of course 
excluded The air should be motionless, the sky should be 
clear and of a deep blue colour m the regions remote from the 
sun and should contain nothing that can be called haze, or 
that interferes with the deBnillon of the sun or other heavenly 
bodies. 

From inspection alone we can only approximately ascertain 
what are the most favourable meteorological conditions For 
this reason it is necessary to multiply observations and never In 
miss fine weather In the end we cannot fail to approach 
nearer and nearer to the exact determination of the maximum 
heating power of the sun on the earth’s surface at or near the 
sea-level, in so far as the degree of perfection of our instrumental 
resources permits This limitation imposes on us the duty to 
continue ooservations, not only until the best natural conditions 
have been found, but also so long as the instruments or evperi 
mental methods appear to be capable of improvement If we 
suppose for one moment that we nave arrived at the point where 
no further improvement is possible, then the result of our work 
IS the determination of the r.ale at which unit area of the earth s 
surface at 01 near the sea level receives heat from the vertical 
sun in unit time 

There is no question here of how much is lost on the way 
from the sun All that is sought, and the most that is ascer¬ 
tained, IS how' much arrives If we multiply this by the are.a 
included in the great circle of the earth we have the amount of 
radvant heat which we can count on as being supplied to the 
whole earth in unit of time This is the constant which is of 
greatest importance in physical geography 

When we have ascertained the supply of radiant heat which 
reaches the earth's surface, we have to inquire what becomes of 
It If the heat were to accumulate the world would liecome 
uninhabitable It cannot be doubted that long ago the earth, 
in this respect, arrived at a condition of erjuihhnum which is 
maintained with very slight oscillations The fundamental 
principle of this state of eijuihbrium is that the heat which the 
whole earth receives from the sun in the course of a year also 
leaves it in the course of a year, so that, taking one year with 
another, the sum of the heat remains the same 

When wc study the details of the annual dissipation of heat 
we find that the atmosphere, and esjjccially (he aqueous vapour 
in It, performs a very important part Although practically 
transparent to the heat rays passing from the sun to the earth, it | 
IS very opaque to those leaving the earth to pass outwards 
They are powerfully absorbed and the temperature of the atmo [ 
sphere is thus raised considerably above that which it would 
have if It were as transparent to the leaving rays as it is to the 
entering ones. This has no effect in permanently detaining any 
of the year's supply, it still disappears in the year, but not 
before U has produced important climatic effects 

We see in this differential behaviour of the atmosphere to¬ 
wards the incoming and the outgoing rays an example of 
Kirchoff’a law, in virtue of which a body absorbs by preference 
the rays which it itself emits It is exceedingly unlikely that 
any portion of the rays coming directly from the sun proceed 
from highly heated water or water vapour, wc should therefore 
not expect the water vapour in the atmosphere to absorb them 
to any appreciable extent When, however, they strike the 
surface of the earth, whether it be land or sea, they are 
abundantly absorbed. The blue water of the ocean transmits 
the Bun’s visible rays to a considerable depth In experiments 
made by the writer on board the Challenger^ a white surface, 
about four inches square, was clearly visible at a depth of 2 $ 
fathoms. The total length of the path of the incident and re¬ 
flected ray was 50 fathoms; therefore the sun's rays which 
stnke the sea have a thickness of at least 100 metres to work 
on. When they strike the land, the direct effect is superficial, 
but the absorutive povrer of a surface of soil is very much 
greater than that of a surface of water, and it frequently attains 
a very high temperature. Even in the driest countries the soil 
IS moist, and it may be that, ultimately, the surface of every 
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particle of the 'soil is a water surface Wheiht.r this be so or 
not, when a land surface cooN, the heat of low refrangibility 
which It radiates proceeds to a very large extent from water, and 
It is accordingly abundantly absorbed l)y the water vajHiur in the 
lower layers of the atmosphere In the absenLC of mechanical 
mixture by wind, these layers can lose it only liy p.issing it on 
by radiation to higher layers which contain moisture, whence 
it ultimxLelv escapes into space This accumulating function 
of the atmosphere provides that while every portion i»f the earth’s 
surface rcceivts heat intermittently it loses U continuously 

As the heat of the atmosphere is due to contact witli, or 
radiation from, the surface, il must be taken from the supply 
that reaches the surface of the earth Further, wind anti all 
mechanical aimnspheric eflccls are due to differences of density, 
and these are produced, not only by the thermal expansion and 
.accompanying rise of temperilure of the air, hut also, and with¬ 
out change of temperature, by the mixlurt with it of a lighter 
gas Such A gas is the ^apou^ of water, and the water which 
supplies ji IS at the IcvlI of ihe sta Therefore the sun’s heat 
which irrives at the surface of the earth at or near the sea- 
level has to maintain not only the temperature of the surface 
of the globe, it has also to maintain ill the mechanical mam 
festatiuns of the air and the ocean This is the ground for 
asserting, as above, that the only constant which is of interest 
in terrestn.il physics is the rate at whnh the vertical sun heals 
unit area of the earth's surface at Ihe sea level 

The mstruincnls used for measuring the thermal effect of the 
sun’s rays nuisL fulfil certain condition® 'J'lu area of the sheaf 
I or bundle of rajs collected must be accurately known, and 
1 provision must be made for the exact measurement of the thermal 
I ertcct produced by them in a given time The thermal effect 
roduced is mcvaureil by a mass of some substance and either 
by the change of icmperavure produced in it nr by the change 
of its state of aggregation Actinometers, such as those of 
Herschel, Pouillel, Violle, Crova, are inslrtiments of the first 
kind The ice calorimeter used by Exnei and Runlgen and the 
steam calorimeter of the writer are instiumenls of the second 
kind The thermal mass of the substance afiected is conveniently 
expressed in icrms of the thermally etjuivalent weight of water, 
which IS called its water value In the acimomcler the change 
of temperature is either measured by a sepirale thermometer or 
the aclmometer i-, itself a thermometer the calorimetric con 
slants of which have been ascertained In instruments of the 
second class no thermometer is required, the thermal effect is 
measured by the mass of water-substance which changes us state 
m a given time cither from ice tc water or from water to steam, 
both being at the same temperature In the icc calorimeter 
the quantity of liquefaction is measured by the change of volume, 
as in Bunsen's calorimeter , in llie steam caliirinieter the gen¬ 
eration of steam is mea.siired by the weight or volume of the 
distilled water produced The steam calurimeler wa'. (le<7cnbed 
recently in Naii re (vol Ixiii p 548), and it is unnecessary to 
repeat it here It acted quite satisfactorily in the writer’s hands 
in Fgypt in May 1882, and it has since been giving good results 
m the hands of Mr Michie Smith at the observatory of Kodai- 
kanal in South India, at an elevation of about 7000 feet above 
the sea Theoretically, the ice calorimeter is as good as the 
steam calorimeter, but in applying it to the measurement of the 
sun's radiant heat it has a practical defect At the moment 
before exposure, the ice in the calorimeter is frozen to the inner 
surface of the metal plate, the outer surface of which receives the 
sun’s rays '1 he first effect of exposure to the sun is that the ice 
is detached from the plate The intervening water introduces 
perturbations which are not easily allowed for 

The fundamental principle of the actinomcier is analogous to 
Newton’s second law of moliun . when a Ixuly is engaged in the 
exchange of heat between itself and any number of other bodies, 
each exchange takes place independemlv of the others The 
rate of exchange in each case depends on the difference of tem¬ 
perature l 3 etween the two bodies and takes place on the pnnciple 
that equal fractions of heat are lust or gained in equal times, A 
body cooling in the air is always subject to at least two quite 
independent sources of loss of heat, namely, radiation between 
itself and the surrounding objects and conduction between itself 
and the contiguous air In ordinary circumstances the rate 
of loss of heat by radiation is subject to but little variation, but 
that due to conduction is subject to continual variation owing to 
the varying rate at which the air actually in contact with the 
thermometer is renewed It is not to be expected that 
a body subject to at least two independent sources of loss of 
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heat will cool in the same way as it would if exposed to only . 
one, any more than it is to be expected that a body acted on 1 
by two forces will move in the same way as If it were impelled 1 
by only one of them The compoution of rates of cootinf; it like 1 
that 01 velocities in the same straight line , the resultant rate 
IB the net, or algebraiCi sum of all me rates. When the actino- 
meter is exposed to the sun, its temperature rues at Erst rapidly, 
and then more slowly until, if the experiment is sufficiently pro¬ 
longed, it becomes stationary. The temperature is noted at 
equal intervals of time. The sun is screened off, either aAer the 
temperature has become stationary or beforehand, and the tem¬ 
perature is observed at equal interinds daring cooling. Whenever 
the thermometer is at a higher temperature than its enclosure, 
it IB cooling Therefore when it is exposed to the sun's rays, 
and its temperature rises ever so little above that of the enclosure, 
cooling begins and what is observed m the Erst operation is, 
not the rate of heating by the sun’s rays, but that rale diminished 
by the rate at which the thermometer is cooUne. Hence, when 
the two senes of observations have been made and tabulated, 
the rate of rise of temperature when that of the thermometer is, 
say, a”, 4” or 6° above that of the enclosure is found. Similarly, 
the rate of fall of temperature when the temperature of the ther¬ 
mometer IS a°, 4° or 6'a1>ove that of the enclosure during cooling 
is found Three pairs of rates are thus obtained. The sums of 
all three pairs of rates should be alike, and each gives a value of 
the rate at which the temperature of the actinometer would rise 
when exposed to the sun if there were no cooling The rule is 
the same whether the temperature is allowed to rise to the 
stationarv point or not A distinction is often made between 
the static method, when the expenment is continued until the 
stationary temperature is arrived at, and the kiruhc method, 
when it is interrupted before that temjMrature is reached. This 
distinction rests on no substantial difference ; at the same time 
it is convenient to retain the designations to distinguish the 
manipulative processes. 

Were the protecting enclosures, such as the double spherical 
shell packed with melting ice, used by ViolLe, or the thick 
metal shell used by Crova, perfectly efficient, then it would not 
be neceasary to make a separate cooling expenment in con¬ 
nection with every heating one The necessity for it is due to 
the fact that, when the sun’s rays are introduced, the temperature 
of the air in the enclosure no longer is, and it cannot be, at the 
temperature of the enclosing shell; nor can it remain motionless, 
as it IB when at a constant temperature in the shade These 
perturbations, which cannot be avoided, so long as there is air 
in the enclosure, make it impossible to apply a rate of cooling 
determined beforehand. It is necessary on each occasion to 
determine the actual integral rate of cooling during the particular 
expenment. 

If the actinometer could be so arranged that the rate of 
coolmg should not be affected by the introduction or exclusion of 
the sun’s raya, the static method could be adopted without 
hesitation, and the instrument would become a valuable one for 
continuous Belf-recording observations. Their value would be 
mainly relative. The amlute value of the sun’s heat radiation, 
as it reaches the surface of the earth, has to be determined 
by other means When it has been ascertained in the most 
favourable circumstances it does not vary, excepting in the 
annual cycle of the earth’s revolution. The diurnal variation, 
as shown by registenng actinometers, would have a great local 
importance. Crova, in the long senes of valuable ol^rvations 
which he has made since 1875 at Montpelier, has, in fact, put 
this principle in practice. 

Very important observations have been made in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Chamonix by Violle and afterwards by Vallot The 
Annales de I'Observaloire milt^orologique du Mont Blanc 
contain, in vol. li , several interesting reports on the results 
of these observations. They were made simultaneously at 
Chamonix and at certain atations on Mont Blanc The first 
senes ol observations was made in 1887 on July 38 , 29 and 30, 
and the instruments used were two ’’absolute actinometers” of 
Violle {Ann. Qhim. Phys, (1879) [5I, t. xvii.). 

The great advantage of such experiments ib that they ace made 
simultaneously at two staUons situated at very different altitudes. 
At the higher of the two the average barometne pressure is 430 
millimetres, bo ihat 33/76 of the whole atmosphere are below 
ihe observer, and this portion contains nearly all the aqueous 
vapour. Above him there is a little more than one-half, and 
that much the simpler and purer half of the atmosphere. In it 
aqueous vapour is almost absent The summit of Mont Blanc is 
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4807 metres and the station at Chamonix is 108^ metres above 
the sea. The layer of the atmosphere separating them has, 
therefore, a thickness of 3730 metres, and it can be visited at 
any point in its thickness M Vallot has acquired a personal 
acquaintance with this layer of air which can only be obtained 
by devoting a number of years to living in it and observing it 
It is this intimate and continuous acquaintance with so Laige a 
proportion of the earth’s atmosphere that entitles the observa¬ 
tions and conclusions of M Vallot to especially great weight 
The main results of Vallot’s observations are as follows. The 
ratio between the heat received in the same time bv the same area 
exposed perpendicularly to the sun's rays on Mont Blanc and 
at Chamonix was founa to be 0*82 to 0 ‘ 95 , which agreed well 
with the proportion found by Violle in 1875 The value of the 
solar radiation found was, however, much lower than that found 
by Violle. The maximum values observed by Vallot were 
° Mont Blanc and i 33 gr ° C. at Chamonix, 

whilst Violle found 2 39gr.° C on Mont Blanc and a'02 gr ** C 
at the Glacier des Bossons in the valley. Violle's observed 
values are therefore half as great again as Vallot’s. No ex¬ 
planation of the cause of this discrepancy is offered, but it is 
pointed out that the values observeo by Crova at Montpelier 
are more in accordance with Vallot’s than with Violle’s They 
arc interesting in themselves and are worth quoting They 
relate to the year 1895, summer of which was very hot 
Intensity of solar radiation observed by M Crova at Mont¬ 
pelier in 1S95, gramme-degrees per square centimetre per 
minute — 


SeMon 


Means 


Absolute maKima 





Monthl} 

Seasonal 


Winiar 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

1 1 

I 02 1 

1 I 213 

1 I 22 1 

1 ‘’"1 

1 1 1 

1 ij I 15 

' ' 13 , 1 13 

1 14 ' 1 1(1 

1 20 1 1 oa 

1 01^ 

1 15 

■ iB 

1 >7 

I 32 j Janu.'iry aS 

1 3S May la 

I 42 July 24 

I 41 September B 


The subject was taken up ogam by Vallot m 1891, and this 
time he used the mercury actinometer of Crova [Ann Chim 
Phys 1877 461) 

The result of the experiments in 1S91 was in the main con 
firmatoiy of those obtained in 1887, In the following table the 
intensities of solar radiation on September 19, 1891, are given 
as observed on Mont Blanc and at Chamonix — 


Hflur, 

9 a m 

10 


Noon 

I p m 

2. 

i 

£ 9 r On Mont BUnc 

* 34 

I 30 

1 36 

138 

> 34 

* 33 

• 3' 

1 IH 








g j ^ At Chamonix | 

I'll 

l 16 

I 19 

I 15 

i'i6 


1 ni 

Ratio of intQOfiities 

o '83 

0 B9 

j 087 

a B3 

0 iy 

0 ia 

0 77 


The mean value of the ratio of the intensities is 0 S41 as 
before. The values of the intensity of radiation ore rather 
lower than those found in 1887. 

In the year 1896 Prof. Angatrom, of Upsala, made obaem- 
tions on the peak of Tcnenfe with a special form of actino- 
meter depending on the healing of metal plates. He made 
observations at three different elevations, namely, at Guimar, 360 
metres, Cafiada, 2125 metres, and at the summit, 3683 metres 
Reduced to a uniform thickness of one atmosphere corresponding 
to a pressure of 760 mm., the intensity of radiation by the ver¬ 
tical sun was found to be at Guimar i 39i Cafiada I'51 p 
and at the summit I '54 gramme degrees per square centimetre 
per minute. These values agree more closely with the values 
fbund in 1887 by Vallot than with those of 1891. But ihc 
values found by Crova, Vallot and Angstrom are all of the same 

order. , e* < 

The writer's observations with the steam calonmetei in Egypi 
in May 1882 were undertaken with the object of ascertaining the 
maximum rate of distillation near the sea-level under the most 
favourable circumstances. This occurred during the forenoon ol 
May 18, when the meteorological conditions were as favourable 
as they could be The sun shone steadily in a cloudless sky, 
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rijid the ftir was moUonle&s. The shade temperature reached 
40’'5 C. in the course of the day. Time was taken as portions 
of ^ cubic centimetres were disKIled. The shortest lime in 
which thU quantity passed was 3m. 20s. This is at the rate of 
1'5 c c. per minute, and U occuned twice in the forenoon, 
namely, at loh. 37m, and at Ilh 2^m As the collecting area 
of the reflector was 904 square centimetres, this corresponds to 
16'6 c.c. dUlilled per minute pet square metre If we apply 
a correction for 20® zenith distance it becomes 17 04 c c The 
evaporation of 17 04 grammes of water at ]00° C. requires 
9116 gr.° C. of heat, so that the heat actually collected and 
used in making steam was at the rate of 9116 gr “ C per square 
metre or 0*9116 gr ” C per square centimetre per minute 
Converting 9116 gr ° C. into work at the rate of 0423 kilo¬ 
gramme-metres per gramme-degree, we obtain as the realised 
working value 3875 kilogramme-metres per minute or o 87 
horse-power per square metre. The reflector consists of one 
mirror inclined at an angle of 45° to the axis of the instrument. 
This mirror throws all the reflected rays normally on the sur¬ 
face of the axial boiler The larger mirror outside and the 
smaller mirror inside of this one throw their reflected rays in¬ 
clined at small anjgles to the normal Taking all the leflecLed 
rays together their mean normal component is 94 per cent, of 
the total reflected rays It is therefore legitimate to increase the 
above figures in the proportion of 94 100, giving 0-93 horse¬ 

power or 9700 gr ° C per square metre per minute The 
mirrors are not perfectly reflecting, nor is the blackened surface 
of the boiler perfectly absorbing An allowance of 7 per cent 
for these deficiencies will not thought extravagant, and we 
have in round numbers the work-value of the sun's vertical 
rays on the surface of the earth at or near the sea-level as 
I horse-power per square metre ; the equivalent of this in heat 
is 10,300 gr ® C per square metre per minute, or l 03 gr.° C 
taking the sc^uare centimetre as unit of area 

Mr Michie Smith informs the writer that the highest rate 
which he has observed is 1 754 c c distilled per minute at a 
height of 7000 feet above the sea This is exactly seven-sixths 
of the maximum rate observed on the banks of Ihe Nile If we 
imagine that in the most favourable circumstances the radia¬ 
tion as determined in Egypt might be improved in this propor¬ 
tion we get I 17 horse-power per square metre and 1 202 gr ^ C 
per square centimetre per minute as a value of the heating power 
of the sun at the sea-level, which is probably very near the 
truth. 

Comparing these results with those already quoted, we see 
that they agree with Crova^ summer values as determined at 
Montpelier and lie midway between Vallot’s (1891) values for 
Mont Blanc and Chamonix We arrive therefore at the con¬ 
clusion that the rale at which the surface of the earth at the 
level of the] sea receives heat in the most favourable circum¬ 
stances from the vertical sun is I '2 gr ® C per square centimetre 
per minute, ur 1 17 horse-power per square metre, In dis¬ 
cussing questions of terrestrial physics U would not be prudent 
to jxistulate a more abundant supply 

If we ascribe to the atmosphere a coefficient of transmission 
no greater than two-thirds, the value of the solar constant^ or 
the neating power which the sun’s rays would exert on a sur¬ 
face of one square centimetre exposed to them for one minute 
at a point on the earth’s orbit, la 1 '8 gr ° C. As the trans¬ 
mission coefficient is probably greater than two-thirds, the value 
of the solpr constant is probably less than i~8. Vallot, by 
giving efleci (o the rate of absorption actually observed in the 
air separating his two stations, arrives at 17 gr,® C. as the 
most probable value. These values are in substantial agree¬ 
ment with the older ones, such as those of Ilerschel and 
Pouillet; but there is a feeling at present that not much weight 
ia to be attached to Iheae results, and much higher Rgures 
seem to be more readily accepted In a recent work, " Slrah- 
lung und Temperalur der Sonne," p. 38, J. Schemer sums up 
the discuiBion of this subject by giving 4 as the moat probable 
value of the solar conitant. 

As we have seen, the heat which arrives at the sea-level has 
to support the temperature of the land and that of the sea , 11 
has also to supply the energy for all the movements of the 
ocean; it has to warm and expand the air, and to furnish the 
latent heat represented by the aqueous vapour m the atmo¬ 
sphere, and it is mainly accountable for winds and storms. 
All this ia maintained on less than 1*5 gr.® C. per square centi¬ 
metre per minute. But when the above catalogue of functions 
has been repeated, there is nothing left to be accounted for If 
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the sun's rays enter at the top of the atmosphere wilh an intensity 
of 4 and come out at the bottom of it with an inlcnsily of only 
I 5 i how m the loss to,be accounted for? It represents nearly 
double the energy which reaches the hca-Ievel and produces 
such far reaching effects If it really entered the atmosphere it 
must be itdl there, either as heat or as its equivalent But we 
know that the air is not made appreciably warmer by it, and 
we see no mechanical manifestations which can in any way be 
put forward as an equivalent We conclude therefore ihal there 
19 no excess of heat of this order to be accounted for, conse¬ 
quently values of the solar constant of the order of 4 are 
exaggerated J V Buchanan 


REFLEX ACTION AND INSTINCT} 

JN the Bans Jouftial oj Anatomy ami Physiology of 1869 
there was reported by R(jbin an experiment on the body 
of a criminal whose head had l>een rcmovea(an hour previously, at 
the level of the fourth cervical vertebra The skin around the 
nipple was scratched with the point of a scalpel Immediately 
there ensued a series of rapid movements in the upper extremity 
which had been extended on the table The hand was brought 
across the chest to the pit of the stomach, simultaneously with 
the semiflexion of the fore-arm and inward rotation of the arm, 
a moiement of defence as it were 

Probably none of us have seen quite so impressive an illustra¬ 
tion of reflex action as the above, hut most of us have watched 
the experiment in which a frog, having been decapitated and 
a drop of acid having been applied to its skin, the foot of the 
same side is brought up to wipe away the acid, and if this foot 
be cut off, after some inefleclual efforts and a short period of 
hesitation, the same action will be performed by the foot on the 
opposite side These symptoms of apparently pur[X)Sive action 
on the part of a brainless body have always struck me as moat 
strange 

Some four years ago I had the privilege of reading to you a paper 
on memory, from which 1 will now quote —" When we attempt 
to acquire some new feat of manual dexterity, involving a senes 
I of combined muscular movements, such as a conjuring trick, we 
I And that, when first attempted, each movement has to be thought 
out, and the whole is effected with difliculty. Every time tW 
the process la repeated the action becomea more easy , each 
movement of the muscles involved follows its predecessor with 
greater readiness, and at last the trick becomes api:>arently one 
action, is performed without thought, and may be said to be 
automatic The nerve structures involved have acquired a per¬ 
fect memory of what la required of them , each Lakes up its 
part at the proper moment, and hands on m succession an inti¬ 
mation to Its neighbour that it is time to transmit the expected 
impulse Nerve centres have been educated An organic 
memory has been established " 

I went on to give instances in which, by frequent practice, 
actions had become so habitual as (o take place on the applica¬ 
tion of the stimulus without the will of the individuM, and even 
contrary to hia wiah, I gave as on illustration the story of the 
old soldier who was carrying a pie down the street, when some 
one mischievously crying " Attention down went the soldier’s 
I hands to his trousers seams, and down went his dinner in the 
mud 

Let us apply this efiect of constant practice to the case in 
question. The frog has a smooth, soft skin, unprotected by hair 
or scales Ilis haunts are stagnant water which swarms with 
injurious insects and other enemies , or tlie banks of ponds and 
streams abounding in sticks and stubs Frum ihe time when 
the first progressive tadpole protruded his incipient legs, the 
race of frogs has been blushing away iriilaling subsunces 
The nerve cells of their spinal cords have established such re¬ 
lations that, whenever a sense of irritation is cunveyed to sensory 
cells, motor cells in connection are brought into action, and a 
complicated muscular movement follows, without the necessity 
of the interference of the will 

We may compare the association of nerve cells 111 the spinal 
cord to a group of men highly drilled in particular evolutioni. 
Each individual cell of the grt)up maintains relations with others 
near it by some one or more of 119 many arniM. Upon the receipt 
of the intimation through sensory nerves and cells that there is, 
something burning a particular portion 0 the frog's skin, motor 

> A paper read before ihe Derby Medical Society by W Benttaall, M.B., 
on April 9 j 1901 
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cells Accustomed to act with these sensory cells send out mes- 
sa^i to particular muficlea If the measajce is responded to, if 
the foot comes up and the offendine particle is brushed away, 
the stimulus and the effort cease If the stimulus still goes on, 
other cells which supply accessory muscles are called into play. 
If this effort to remove the offending matter is vain, and the 
irritation still goes on, the stimulus is passed on to other cells, 
which have in an emergency previously been in the habit of 
assisting; the stimulus thus travels to the opposite side of the 
spinal cord, and the other leg now comes up to the point required 

It IB the effect of drills of practice, in the forgotten past I 
am aware that in making this statement I am assuming the in¬ 
heritance of acquired powers—an assumption directly in oppo¬ 
sition to the views ofVveismann, who maintains that no powers 
acquired during the lifetime of the individual are transmitted to 
thi^rogeny 

The development of the reflexes and instincts which we shall 
refer to will be seen to be of such importance to the maintenance 
of the life of the individual or to the procreation of its race, 
that the slow and gradual formation of nervous connections can 
probably be expl^ned by the Wclsmann theory; but for our 
purposes to night the assumption of the inheritance of acquired 
powers enormously increases the ease with which we can under¬ 
stand their development. 

The idea of this paper is therefore that, as in the individual^ 
constant habit causes in lime such a free connection between 
nerve cells as to facilitate the passage from cell to cell of a 
particular stimulus until the action follows the stimulus auto¬ 
matically, so in the a particular response to a particular 
stimulus has been repeated so often that ihe connection has 
become congenitally perfect, has become in fact what we know 
as a reflex. And, further, that the frequent repetition of particular 
actions under similar stimuli have so influenced the tnUlh^eni 
actions of the animal, that they also have become engrafted upon 
tlie nerve system, and recur under the influence of similar 
himuli in an automatic manner, the result of these reactions of 
the intelligence to a particular stimulus being what we know as 
instincts 

The preat advantage of a reflex is the certainty and usually 
the rapidity with which it acts. The response to the stimulus 
does not have to travel round through the brain It takes a 
short cut. With imperfect reflexes the animal is at the mercy 
of Its surroundings. 

Nature does not pass imperfect work The eye rcflcxcis, for 
instance, have been developed by constant practice If through 
their failure an animal were partially blinded,some self constituted 
Factory Inspector in Nature's workshop would soon get on the 
blind side of that animali and there would be no chance of its 
perpetuating its failings. If the cough reflex failed, some septic 
fly would quickly start a fatal pneumonia. 

Assuming that all reflexes have been developed by practice, it 
follows that our own are not merely aids to the diagnosis of 
disease at the hands of the physician, but are now, or have been, 
of use in some penod of our history. 

A year or two ago, in the British Medical Journal^ there was 
a very interesting description of the strength of the reflex grip of 
the newly-born infant, this being suflicient to maintain the 
weight of the child for some minutes while hanging from a slick. 
This the writer altrihuted to the necessities of a time Ijcforc 
perambulators, when a child had to hang on for bare life to its 
mother’s hair 6r clothes. The inward-turned feet of the newly- 
born child and the plantar reflex point to a time when the feet 
were used for climbing and for grasping. 

Many of the superficial reflexes were probably developed to 
get nd of flies and other irritants which must constantly have 
troubled the naked body The reflex action exhibited by the 
decapitated body, described at the commencement of this paper, 
was attributed by the observer to an attempt at self defence. I 
think it was mure probablv an attempt at scratching, an act 
which was probably habitual in our hairy ancestors, as it is now 
in our poor relations at the Zoo—a movement, in fact, strictly 
analogous to tj^i movement of the frog’s foot incited by the 
irritation of Lhi *kcid To assume that there was an intention 
of defence in t)ie action imports into the movement an element 
of consciousness for which In the absence df the brain we have 
no warrant; and this brings us to the question of instincts, which 
have been defined as reflex actions into which an element of 
consciousness has been imported. 

1 will endeavour to trace an ascending scale of instincts show- 
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ing their dependence on reflex excitation. A newly-born 
infant has to be placed to the breast; it then seises the nipple 
with its lips and sucks There is little difference between the 
reflex action incited by the contact of the maternal nipple with 
the infant's mouth and the cough or sneeze reflex; both are 
complicated actions of many groups of muscles. In the one 
case, spasmodic, in the other, rhythmical. The young of the 
rabbit, bom blind and helpless, nuzzles about till it finds a 
nipple, and then takf;s its hold The lamb, calf, or fawn, 
guided by sight and smell, seeks its mother’s teat. In each of 
these cases a stimulus is required, either of touch, sight, or 
smell Without the stimulus the experiment fails 

Fawns are peculiarly precocious From the first they show 
a tendency to couch and nidc on the approach of danger, The 
following is an extraordinary instance of combination of 
maternal and Infant instinct.— 

** I have had frequent opportunities," says the '* Naturalist in 
La Plala," of observing the young from one to three days old 
of the Census campestris^ the common deer of the Pampas, 
and the perfection of its instincts at that tender age seems very 
wonderful in a ruminant When the doe with fawn is ap¬ 
proached by a horseman, even when accompanied by dogs, she 
stands perfectly motionless, gazing fixedly at the enemy, the 
fawn motionless by her side ; and suddenly, os if at a precon¬ 
certed signal, the fawn rushes away from her at its utmost speed, 
and going to a distance of 600 to 1000 yards, conceals itself in a 
hollow m the ground or among the long grass, lying down very 
close With neck stretched out horizontally, and will thus remain 
until sought by the dam. When very young it will allow itself 
to be taken, making no further eflbrt to escape. After the fawn 
has run away, the (Toe still maintains her statuesque attitude, as 
if to await the onset, and when, and only when, the dogs are 
close upon her, she also rushes away, but invariably in a direction 
as nearly opposite to the fawn as possible At first she runs 
slowly with a limping gait, and freouently pausing as if to entice 
her enemy on, like a partridge, (luck, or plover when driven 
from Its young , but as tne dogs begin to press her more closely 
her spe^ increases, becoming greater the further she succeeds 
in leading them from the starting point " 

In considering this case we have to remember that the deer is, 
as a rule, a wocxlland animal, and that its fawn, while feeble, 
crouches under cover, of which there is plenty within immediate 
reach , but the deer of the Pampas lives on rolling prairies 
where the only cover is the isolated tufts of Pampas crass 
While, therefore, the instinct to crouch is suflicient fur the Fawns 
of most deer, crouching in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
surprise would be usdess in the open ground of the Pampas ; 
and this artful combination of tactics has doubtless been de¬ 
veloped by practice 

In birds we get even more marked differences in connate 
powers and instincts, from the naked young of the spariow, which 
is nearly as helpless as the human baby, to the newly-hatched 
chicken, which is a regular little man-about-town at once The 
habits of the latter have been closely studied. Hatched out in 
an incubator, and deprived of all maternal instruction and ex¬ 
ample, he quickly begins to peck at all small objects, with a pre¬ 
ference for moving ones, and from the first shows an almost perfect 
power of estimating distance and direction, which is very mar¬ 
vellous when we consider the great number of muscles which have 
10 be co-ordinated m the act. 

The late Mr Douglas Spalding placed beyond question the 
view that all the supposed examples of instincts may be nothing 
more than cases of rapid learning, imitation, or instruction, but 
also proved that a young bird comes into the world with an 
amount and a nicety of ancestral knowledge that is highly 
astonishing. Thus iipeaking of chickens which he liberated /rom 
the egg and hooded before their eyes had been able to perform 
any act of vision, he aays that on removing the hood, after a 
period varying from one to three days, " almost invariably they 
seemed a Little stunned by the light, remained motionless for 
several minutes, and continued for some time lesi active than 
before they were unhooded. Their behaviour was, however, 
in every cose conclusive aninst the theory that the perceptions 
of distance and direction by the eye are the result of experience 
or of associations formed in the history of each individual life 
Often, at the end of two minutes, they followed with their eyes 
the movements of crawling insects, turning their heads with all 
the precision of an old fowl. In from two to fifteen minutes 
they pecked at some speck or insect, Bhowing not merely an 
instinctive perception of distance, but an origin^ ability to judge 
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and 10 measure distance with something like infallible accuracy 
A chicken was unhooded when nearly three days old For six 
minutes it sat chirping and looking about it, at the end of that 
time It followed wUn its head and eyes the movements of a dy 
twelve inches distant, at twelve minutes it made a peck at its 
own toes, and the next instant it made a vigorous dart at the 
fly, which had come within r6ach of its neck, and seized and 
swallowed it at the first stroke , for seven minutes more it sat 
calling and looking about it For about thirty minutes more 
It sat on the spot where its eyes had been unveiled without 
attempting to walk a step It was then placed on rough ground 
within sight and call of a hen with a brix^ of about its own age 
After standing chirping for about a minute, it started off towards 
the hen, displaying as keen a perception of the qualities of the 
outer world as it was ever likely to possess in after life It 
never required to knock its head against a stone to discover that 
there was no road there It leaped over the smaller obstacles 
that lay in its path and ran round the larger, reaching the mother 
in as straight a line as the nature of the ground would permit. 
Thi<i, let It be remembered, was the first time it had ever 
walked by sight,'’ 

In this experiment each movement of the chicken appears to 
have been started by an external stimulus It pecked at the 
flies which it saw. It jumped or evaded the objects which it 
saw in its path It remained stationary until its hereditary 
tendencies were stimulated by the sound and sight of the old 
hen in its neighbourhood, 

Mr Spalding again says —''The art of scraping in search of 
food, which, if anything, might be acquired by imitation, is never¬ 
theless another indubitable instinct Without any opportunities 
of imitalion, when kept quite isolated from their kincf, chickens 
began to scrape when from two to six days old Cieneraliy the 
condition of the ground was suggestive, but I have several times 
seen the first attempt, which consisted of a sort of nervous 
dance, made on a smooth table ” Mr Spalding, however, does 
not seem to have seen them scrape unless the ground was sug¬ 
gestive, and Dr, Allen Thompson hatched out some chickens on 
a carpet where he kept them for several days. They showed no 
inclination to scrape because the stimulus applied to their feet 
was of too novel a character to call into action their hereditary 
instinct , but when Dr Thompson sprinkled a little gravel on 
the carpet and so supplied the appropriate or customary stimulus, 
the chickens immediately began Incir scraping movements Here, 
again,we see the hereditary instinct requiring a local stimulus to 
bring it about 

Mr Spalding again says —" A young turkey, which I had 
adopted when chirping within the uncracked shell, was on the 
morning of the tenth day of its life eating a comfortable break¬ 
fast from my hand, when the young hawk in a cupboard ust 
behind us gave a shrill chip, chip, chip. Like an arrow the 
poor turkey shot to the other side of the room, stood there 
motionless and dumb with fear, until the hawk gave a second 
cry, when it darted out at the open door right to the extreme 
end of the passage, and there, silent and crouched in a corner, 
remained for ten minutes. Several times during the course of 
that day it again heard these alarming sounds, and m every 
instance with similar manifestations of fear." Generations of 
young turkeys must in their native home have had cause to 
dread the cry of birds o( prey ; and the hereditary lesson had 
been well learned. 

A water-bird was reared from the egg by another observer. 
It would awim freely, but he could not get it to dive by any 
means which he tried One day while watching it in the water, 
a dog suddenly appeared on the bank. The necessary stimulus 
was applied , the nereditary reflex was set in action, and in the 
twinkling of ao eye the bird had dived. 

Handed down from generation to generation as these instincts 
have been, and impressed upon their owners by the imperative 
law that failure to inherit an instinct or a reflex meant death to 
the degenerate, these reactions persist long after they have faded 
to be of use. 

As Dr. Louis Robinson has pointed out, the horse roamed, in 
a wild state, over plains of more or less long grass and low 
bushea When^ horse is alarmed, he throws up his head to get 
as Wide a view as possible. The cow on the other hand keeps 
her head low, as if to peer under the boughs which covered 
the marshy grass of her jungle home The horse's chief danger 1 
lay when, as he approached a stream to drink, he was liable to 
be sprung upon by a lurking lion ; and to this day the two things 
that a horse dreads most are the rustling in bushes or reeds 
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by the road-side and tlic wheelbarnm nr tree-stump which his 
imagination depicts as a crouching enemy 

The dog once formed his lair in rough siufT, and now, when 
approaching sleep gives the accustomed stimulus, our pet dogs 
turn round three times upon the hearthrug to smooth down 
imaginary grass stubs. As an instance of an instinct which by 
its persistence under altered circumstances has become actually 
prejudicial, I may give the case of some shore-birds which nad 
tor many years nested upon flats covered wilh pebbles As long 
as the pebbles remained, the eggs, which closely resembled them 
in markings, were rendered inconspicuous, but as the sea receded 
and grass grew, the pebbles became few and far between The 
birds still, however, kept to their haunt, and actually collected 
pebbles around their eggs, thereby rendering their nests the 
more conspicuous 

In domestic fowls the habit of cackling as soon as they have 
laid an egg would certainly be detrimental to a wild race, and 
Hudson makes some interesting remarks on the modified habit 
in a scmiferal race The Crcolla fowls, descended through three 
hundred years from the fowls introduced by the early settlers m 
La Plata, are much persecuted by foxes, skunks, &c , ever on 
the look out for Lhcir eggs or themselves These fowls in 
summer always lived in small parties, tach parly com|>ji,ed of 
one cock and as many hens as he could collect—usually three or 
four. Each family occupied its own feeding ground, where it 
would j>ash a greater portion of each day. The hen would nest 
at a considerable distance from the feeding-ground, sometimes 
as far as four or five hundred yards away 

After laying an egg she would quit the nest, not walking from 
It as other fowls do, but flying, the flight extending to a distance 
of from fifteen to about fifty yards , after which, still keeping 
silence, she would walk or run, until, arrived at the feeding- 
ground, she would begin to cackle At once the cock, if within 
hearing, would utter a res|xmsive cackle, whereupon she would 
run to him and cackle no more Frequently ihe cackling call- 
note would not be uttered more than two or three times, some¬ 
times only onccjund in a much lower tone than in fowls of other 
breeds. If wc may assume that these fowls m their long senii- 
independcnt existence in La Plata have reverted to the original 
instincts of the wild Callus bankiva^ we can see how advan¬ 
tageous the cackling instinct must \yi m enabling the hen in 
dense tropical jungles to rejoin the flock after laying an egg, 
while if there are cgg-eaiing animals in the jungle intelligent 
enough to disco\er the meaning of such a short subdued cackle, 
they would still be unable to find the nest by going back on the 
bird’s scent, since she flies from the nest in the first place ' It 
IS obvious that while this form of cackling is useful, excessive 
cackling would in a slate of nature lead to its own suppression 

We may suppose that as the wild fowl became more and more 
closely domesticated the eggs of the greater cacklers were more 
rapidly found and preserved by their mistresses, and this tended 
to increase the tendency to cackle ; while m the half-wild fowls 
of settlers who had plenty to do hesidts looking after their 
poultry, there was a gradual reversion to the wild type by the 
elimination of the eggs of loud cacklers when m t rapidly re¬ 
trieved 

Birds which nest within a short distance of the ground display, 
aii a rule, great skill in concealing their nests, and are very con¬ 
servative in type. How is it that one chaflinch's nest is so like 
another's ? 

Gregarious birds like rooks have opportunities for learning by 
imitation, and may thus have lost some of their spontaneous 
skill. I have read somewhere that, when nxiks were introduced 
into the Antipodes, young birds having been selected for irans 
poriaiion, they were found, when the breeding season came 
round, to be at fault, and finally imitated the nest of some 
naiive bird , but chaffinches build apart from one another , how, 
then, do they get lhcir nests so nearly alike ? A great observer 
has puggesled that this is due to recollection on the part of the 
nesting pair of the home in which they were reared This ex¬ 
planation does not commend itself rnv mind, and is refuted, 
if not by the instance of the rooks just quoted, by the fact (hat 
tame canaries hatched in a nest of felt will, when they them¬ 
selves breed, use moss for the foundation of iheir nest, and hair 
as a lining, just as a wild bird would do, although, as they build 
in a box, the hair alone would be sufficient 

If you want examples of what pure instinct can do, go to the 
insect world Th^re you get them m infinite variety Hatched 
from the egg long after the death of the mother, the majority 
of insects have to depend entirely on the duly ordered reaction 
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of their nervous organisms to Btimuli similar to those which 
have for ages incited their forerunners 

The hot of horses has been hatched from the tfg inside the 
stomach of its host. After some nine months' resioence in the 
intesfinesp it is passed w'lth the fsces and subsequently becomes 
the bot-fly Until it becomes a perfecc insect 11 bai never seen the 
outside of a horse, and yet, as soon as it sees one» it knows 
dxactly where to deposit its eggs in a position from which they 
can be licked off and swallowed in their turn. The sight and 
perhaps the smell of the horse is sufhcient to inspire the here¬ 
ditary desire to deposit eg^ In a particular spot. If the stimulus 
and Its reaction were ins^cient, that particular bot-fly would 
dease to propagate. 

The garden spider, again, hatched from an egg laid Lhepre- 
vious autumn, brings an enormous amount of hereditary skill into 
the vicissitudes of iLs life. Ic selects its sue, builds its web, adapts 
it according to (he most approved plans to fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, and distinguishes between harmless flies and dangerous 
wasps with an innate cunning which is an exact replica of the 
actions of the last year's brood. The nest of the trapdoor spider, 
too, is quite as wonderful a production as the nest of any bird. 

Caterpillars,when they have reached Lhefr full growth, display 
great skill m selecting appropriate hiding places in which to 
pass into the chrysalis form, and chose which weave cocoons do 
HO in recognised stages Huber has descril>ed one which makes, 
Iry a succession of processes, a very complicated hammock for us 
metamorphosis; and he found that if he took a caterpillar 
which had completed its hammock up to say ihe sixth stage of 
construction, and put it into a hammock completed only to the 
third stage, the caterpillar did not seem puzzled, lait completed 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth stages of construction If, however, 
a caterpillar were taken out of a hammock made up, for instance, 
to the third stage, and put into one finished up to (he ninth 
stage, so (hat much of its work was done for it, far from feeling 
the benefit of this, it was much emliarrassed, and forced even to 
go over the already finished work, starting from the third stage 
which It had left off at, before it could complete Us hammock. 
In this experiment it would appear that each instinctive action 
calls other actions in definite order, and unless the proper 
sequence is maintained the intelligence of the insect la unequal 
to bridging the gap 

Now let us Apply the facta and inferences aforesaid to the 
nesting of the chamneh. We have seen how habits acquired 
during the Jife-Ume of the individual impress themselves upon 
the nervous connections, until, when the accustomed stimulus is 
applied, they become quite independent of the will Wc have 
seen how certain reflex phenomena which are necessary for the 
life of the Individual have, through congenital connections, be¬ 
come BO automatic, that they lake place whether the brain is 
present or not. We have seen how habits of wild animals have, 
through similar nervous bonds, been handed down to tame 
descendants long after the said habits were useless and even 
detrimental We have noted that ancestral habits may lie in 
abeyance until some perhaps unexpected stimulus arouses them— 
for instance, the scraping of ehickens when placed upon gravel, or 
the diving of a water-bird upon sudden fright We have ascer¬ 
tained that many of these instincts are certainly not due to 
instruction by older animals, but are purely spontaneous , that 
Id insecLa these spontaneous actions are often most complicated, 
and are sometimes tiof only earned out m definite order, as in 
the weaving of their cocoons, but cannot be carried out except 
in that definite order. 

The inference I draw is that the nest-building of the chaffinch 
is due to a succession of reflexes. You remember that when Alice 
was wandenng about in Wonderland, she was continually coming 
upon medicine-bottles, marked '* Dnnk me,” or upon pieces of 
cake, marked £^t me ” You remember that when Alice 
obeyed these directions strange things happened Alice was 
able to dccipKct her labels by the result of long and painful study 
in her nursery. Had they been written in the Cuneiform 
character, though perhaps perfectly intelligible to another, they 
would bave conveyed nothing to her. The nervous system of 
the chaflRnch haa oeen educated by genentions of hereditary ex- 
penenoes, and wheiB the irewly-wedded chaffinch pair start upon 
their housekeepings they see in their mind’s eye, upon 9 ome Suit¬ 
able site, a label mark^ " Build here ” ; they go through the 
Bl^ei of ih^r architecture much os the caterpillar spins the 
dinerant iia|^i of its cocoon, each itoge suggesting its succeuor ; 
and each twig, hair, or feather which they use, bears upon it a 
label, " Use me next.” 
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THE EDUCATION OF ENGINEERS. 

CEVERAL papers on the training of engineers have recently 
come under our notice, and it seems worth while to bring 
together some of the expressions of views upon this important 
subject. It IS difficult, if not Impossible, 10 lay down any hard 
and fast line as to the courae to be adopted by a youth who 
wishes to become a qualified engineer, fqr the way to follow 
must depend largely upon the position, age, prepotency and 
previous training of the aaplrant, Assu ::ing, however, that the 
principles of science have been studied at school, with practice 

, m the physical laboratory, the question is, what is the next step 
to be taken 7 The answers to ihis are many and various, as will 
be gathered from the following notes from recent papers on the 
subject 

A paper on the training of electrical engineers, read by Dr 
J. T. Nicolson before the Manchester section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers and published m the Journal of the 
Institution (May 1901, No. 150), with the discussion upon it, 
contains some noteworthy statements. The province of the 
laboratory in the scheme of electrical engineering is, Dr Nicolson 
remarks, first to extend scientific knowledge by providing more 
experimental dala ; secondly, to show the student the scope, 
value and limitations of the theories he has studied in the class¬ 
room ; and thirdly, to provide object-lessons on the general trend 
of electrical engineering design by means of machines and in¬ 
struments of ihe newest types procurable 

Theory must not, however, be neglected. * * Resting on a strong 
foundation of mathematics, physics and chemistry, the know¬ 
ledge of the engineer must always include such pure sciences as 
those of kinematics, dynamics, hydrodynamics, thermodynamics 
and electrodynamics A sound elementary acquaintance with 
all of these is necessary, and a specialised knowl^ge of that one 
more particularly useful to the engineer in his own branch must 
be obtained It is, for instance, quite hopeless to try to explain 
to a man who has no knowledge of dynamics, upon what 
principles one proceeds in endeavouring to balance a loco¬ 
motive. No amount of laboratory experiment will enable him 
to dispense with a knowledge of the mechanical principles in 
volved Again, the fundamental principles of thermodynamics 
may not be of much use in helping a man to fix the size of the 
cylinders of a steam engine ; but they will, at all events, keep 
him from wasting his time in trying to design a perpetual- 
motion machine, and they will show him how far he can hope 
to go m the direction of the improvement of his heat motors, or 
other energy transfoimers,” As Prof Perry has said-—“An 
electneal engineer must have such a good mental grasp of the 
general scientific principles under!) ing hii work that he is able 
to improve existing things and ways of using these things.” 

This latter qualification, a knowledge of theory, ne must 
acquire by private study and from his college lectures; the 
former will be’best inculcated by experimental work in the 
laboratory In the electrical profession, considerable difference 
of opinion exists concerning the stage at which a youth should 
enter the works, if he is free to choose. Dr. Nicolson hold^ 
strongly the opinion that, after leaving school, the boy who 
intends to become an electrical engineer should first spend at 
least two years in the workshops of a mtchanical on^^netr 
Here he will learn the elements of smithing, mouldinf^, pattern 
making, fitting, machine-work and erecting. In this time he 
cannot help picking up the names and appearance of (he com 
mon implements and processes fundamental to all kinds uT 
engineering practice. Having put in two years in a mechanical 
engineering workshop. Dr. Nicolson thinks the student ought 
to enter an engineering college at about Ihe age of eighteen, and 
he ought to study there for not less than three years, 

“This last portion of hii laboratory time should devoted by 
our embryo electrical engineer to what is, in America, called 
* thesis ' work. This is of the nature of an experiiDcni.Ll 
research, earned out either by the student bimself or iiy a small 
^roup of ittudenls of which he is one. Very much valuablt 
information has been obtained in Amcncan colleges in this wa), 
regarding the various types of new apparatus continually coming' 
out j and it is found that the smaenti learn, ^ the course of 
Biich ivork, 10 a^ume responsibility by being in V large measure 
leR to their resources. Such investigation usually r^uirts 
eithet special apparatus or the loan of new types of roachineiy , 
but go<^ work may also be got by making progressive tests "f 
an nperaiing plant either in the college or elsewhere." 

In the discussion upon Dr. Nicolson’i paper, the View thai 
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an interval between school and college should be passed in an 
engineering wbrki was not generally accepted. In the opinion 
of most speakers, it is better for a youth to go straight from 
school to a technical college for three yearsi and to obtain work¬ 
shop experience after the college training, than to enter works 
at once. Dr E Hopkinson pointed out that for a boy to leave 
school at about the age of sixteen, and to enter a workshop with 
the Idea of returning to school or college after an interval of two 
or three years invedves a break in the scholastic course, and in 
habits of learning, which often has disastrous results The best 
men are usually those who have had a continuous school and 
college career up to twenty-two or twenty-three years of age 

Another plan proposed is a combination of the half ^ctory 
and half technical school, and this system is now under the con¬ 
sideration of the Manchester Association of Engineers Mr. 
M. P Higgins advocates the establishment ol schools of this 
kind in an article in the August number of Feildrns Magattne, 
Such a school should, he says, possess the following features •— 
(l) a hrst-class commercially successful and productive machine- 
shop, which IS a department coordinate in importance, influence 
and educational value with the academic department; (2) the 
upils to be given instruction and practice in this shop during 
aif the working hours in five days of each week, for a period ol 
four years; (3) instruction in the public schools to be given 
during a portion of the other half of the time, equivalent to a 
high-school course, restneted, abridged and improved to meet 
the needs of these pupils ; (4) special care and method of selec¬ 
tion of pupils who have hmshed the grammar-school course 
and who have special aptitude for mechanical work ; (5) manage¬ 
ment under a corporation whose trustees shall be practical 
business men 

If technical colleges were equipped with ordinary commercial 
apparatus and machines and kept in complete touch with 
engineering advances, much of the difhculty as to training would 
be removed, for students at such colleges would be able to com¬ 
bine the realities of the workshop with the theoretical instruc¬ 
tion, But, as Dr Nicolson pointed out in his paper, the data 
available in an engineering school are seldom of the latest, 
unless the teacher spends his summer in obtaining them. The 
instructor in electneal engineering has the special difficulty of 
the newness and constant development of his subject to contend 
with ; but if he follows the practice of every year visiting the 
plants of the manufacturing companies and typical light and 
power stations, information is obtained which cannot be found 
in engineering literature and which has the highest value for 
educational purposes The cultivation of close relations between 
the college and the practising profession should, indeed, l>e part 
of the duty of instructors and ought to be eagerly reciprocated 
by the workinf^ engineers as one of the surest ways of meeting 
foreign competition 

The closer sympathy between science and industry is, indeed, 
probably the must important factor to be considered Engineers 
should see that technical colleges are brought into contact with 
current work, and arrangements might be made whereby young 
men from works could be sent from works to the laboratories of 
scientific institutions to carry on researches for the benefit of the 
firms employing them. This system is already partly in vogue 
in Germany and America, and has produced very gratifying 
results. 

This summary of opinion may appropriately be concluded with 
some extracts from an article on the engineer of the twentieth 
century, by Prof. V. C Alderson, Dean of the Armour Institute 
ofTechuDh^y, Chicago 

"In the realm of mathemalics the training of the engineer 
will be most rigid and exact He will, cut loose from the ideal¬ 
istic, academic mathematics, as the student of higher literature 
Will cut loose from mere grammars. His mathematics must run 
down through hU fingers, as it were. Mere juggling with 
symbols will be' useless to him. He must regard his mathe¬ 
matics as one of his tools, as a means to an end, or as a language 
in which to express his thoughts The future engineer may be 
successful if his training has included a greater or less amount 
of shop practice with perhaps indifferent laboratory instruction 
and a meagre eouipment, but no engineer can be broadly 
successful and thoroughly competent without a deep and 
exhaustive theoretical treatment of engineering subjects. This 
does away with the common opinion that literature an4 books 
are not essential to the engineer's success, Cor the next quarter 
of a century will see the engineering profession rise to the 
dignity of the older professions. 
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“ The conditions which will bL^et llic cii^iiitLr of the twen 
lielh century will be exacting beyond anything wc now know 
The importance of a strong foundation in scientific principles 
cannot be over-estimated, for scientific principles arc only the 
laws of nature. These principles cannot be learned readily 
after a man has begun his life work, llis whole energy will 
then be devoted to applying these principles correctly, not m 
acquiring them laboriously It will be a prime necessity for 
the technical college of the future to lay these rmindaiions 
broad and deep. It will l>e regarded as a weakness for a college 
to teach its students only the knacks of the profession, only just 
enough to l>e .inordinary draughtsman, .1 tolerable surveyor, or 
first class linesman 

“ The technical graduate of the twentieth century will he 
marked by certain characteristics which are too rarely found in 
men trained in the colleges of literature and arts Among these 
are directness of purpose, intellectual accuracy and clear think 
ing. The student of science and technology is trained in the 
realm of realities, where to commit error, to act without purpose, 
or to think vaguely are seen at once to be fruitful of harm 
Economic and industrial needs will bring education from the- 
cloistered lecture-room into the ojicn air of the laboratory. 
Technical education will have a practical, helpful bearing upon 
the problems of life No longer will the seclusion of the 
scholar be a mark of honour Education will be found at the 
bench, by the forge, in the shop, the laboratory and the draft¬ 
ing-room, as well as in the library The lesson to be taught 
will be how to apply scientific ideas to the solution of problems 
actually arising in the struggle to bring the forces of nature 
under the sway of man 

" As technical educalion develops, questions of far-reaching 
importance must be settled Trobably the most important will 
be the decision as to what kind of man shall guide the technical 
college In law, medical and theological schools, the lawyer, 
the doctor and the minister, respectively, hold first place and 
have much to say both in the actual training and in the manage¬ 
ment of the schools Prominent members of the profession 
direct the destinies ol the schools To a much less extent do 
practising engineers influence the technical schools 

'* The engineering college represents that form of scientific 
education most suitable to the exacting demands of .advancing 
civilisation The particular form of education which it gives 
through shop and laboratory practice, through practical tests, 
through acquaintance with the needs of industry, must not and 
will not be retarded by the classic heirlooms of the literary 
college The engineering college must fill its own niche and 
workout Its own salvation Technical education is an educa¬ 
tional and not an engineering problem. 

"The technical college in which the future engineer is to be 
trained has several important characteristics to maintain, First, 
to educate scientifically and technically those who shall lead the 
march of the coming civilisation in industrial lines ; second, to 
educate the public to a true sense of the value of applying 
scientific pnneiplea to industrial processes , third, as the uni¬ 
versity has for one of its functions the extension of human 
knowledge in any and all lines, so the technical colleges will 
recognise that the investigation of questions relating to applied 
science is within its own sphere of usefulness. I'rnbaoly no 
investigation to-day would be more fruitful of good results to 
the engineering profession and to the public at large thiin (he 
systematic study and thorough Lest of materials of construction 
Such an investigation done on a large scale, on specimens iif 
full building size, m a scientific manner, would save millions of 
dollars and pul the science of construction on a scientific and 
economic basis While the university asks no questions about 
the usefulness of the information gathered within us walls, the 
technical college must make its investigations in fields that are 
distinctly useful ” 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Lord Avrbury referred to the neglect of scientific educa 
tion la secondarv schools, in an address delivered at Nottingham 
on Tuesday, before the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom. He pdlnled out that the public 
schools are legally bound, by the regulations made by Lord 
Salisbury's Royal Commission, to give in all examinations one- 
eighth of the marks for mathematics, one-eighth for modern 
languages, and one-eighth for science. How science fares may 
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be judged by the fact that one public school with 900 boys has 
four science masters, and another with 500 boys only has three. 
In fact, the complaint made long ago by Ascham and Milton, 
and reiterated by Royal Commission after Royal Commission, 
still holds good to a great extent 

The following list of successful candidates for Royal Exhi¬ 
bitions, National Scholarships, and Free Studentships (Science), 
igoi, has been issued by the Board of Education, South 
Kensington :— Royal Exhibitions —Walter Smith, Henry F. C. 
Waliworth, Alec J Simpson, James C. Small, John Good, 
Sydney F. Paul, George E Piper National Scholarships for 
M§ch^nics. —Geome W Phillips, Alfred W. Steed, David P 
Orutm, Thomas G, John, Henry J. Jones Fret Studentships 
for Mechanics. —Heroert G. Tisdalf, Thomas Chester. National 
Scholarships for Fhysits, —George W Andrew, Leonard 
Southerns, John B. Homer, Sydney H. Higgins, Roger E 
Grime Free Studentship for Physics — Otmar U Seeman 
National Scholarships for Chemistry. —Herbert B. P. Hum¬ 
phries, Alfred Shepherd, Alfred Berry, Donald Levy, Sydney H 
Smith Free Studentships for Chemistry —Joseph A Siokes, 
John F Stansfield, National Scholarships for Biology — 
Arthur R Mynotl, Alfred Eastwood, Richard C Bristow, 
Malcolm Wilson. Fret Studentship for Biology. —Florence E 
Pratt. National Scholar ships for Geology —John E. Haworlh, 
Claude G Sara, Tobias Clegg 

The candidates successful in the recent compelilion for the 
Whitworth Scholarships and Exhibitions are announced by the 
Board of Education, South Kensington, to be as follows — 
Scholarships, 125/. a year each (tenable for three years)— 
Charles E. Handy, John E Jagger, Albert Wilson, James C 
Macfarlane Exhibilionii, 50/ (tenable for one year) —Thoma.s 
P. Shilston, Arthur Baker, George W Phillips, George H. 
Andrews, John S Nicholson, Henry F. C Walsworth, Thomas 
G John, Harry J. Wickham, John Good, fames C Small, 
Gilmour E, Brown, George E Piper, Alexander Gray, Arthur 
H. Slurdee, Harry Topham, Reginald Lavender, William H. 
Snow, Richard F. Barber, Harold Scragg, Harold E Morrow, 
Thornton Knowles, John Ingham, Percy M Bennett, Ernest 
Beck, Alfred G Fox, Harold Fowler, Frank Lord, Thomas 
Chester, William E Gardner, Roland W Parry 

From particulars given in the thirteenth annual report just 
pubhiihcd by the National Association for the I'lomotion of 
Technical and Secondary Educaliun, it appears that considerably 
over a quarter of a million of money (or 286,980/ ) has become 
involved during the t^st year for the structural development of 
technical schools in England If this sum be added to the 
trustworthy estimate of 2,643,172/ given in last year’s report, 
It shows that the total amount incurred in England (excluding 
London) for 295 schools under municipal and public bodies is 
now at least 2,930,152/ , if all outlays upon other schools 
could be deRnilely assehsed, this sum would doubtless reach more 
than 3,000,000/. (excluding London) The largest of the new 
building schemes is that of Bolton, the estimated capital outlay 
being to, 000/ The school will be established to a considerable 
degree upon Continental models, and will form one of the moat 
important centres of technological training in the country. In 
Liverpool, 14,500/ is to l>c utilised for the equipment of a cen¬ 
tral technical school costing over 100,000/ ; an important move¬ 
ment towards centralisation is consequently now taking place 
m that city 


SOC/ETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Paris. 

Academy of Scicncea, August 26.—M Bouquet de la 
Grye in the chair.—Remarks by M Janssen upon some observa¬ 
tions of the Perseids from the Observatory at the summit of 
Mont Blanc, —On the application of the pnnciple of energy to 
clectrodynamic and electromagnetic phenomena, by M E 
Sarrau —Cntical remarks concerning the determination of sex 
in the Lepidoptera, by M. Alfred Giard. In discussing the re¬ 
sults of the experimenu of M. C Flammarion upon the in¬ 
fluence of colours in the production of the sexes in Serieara 
morit the author [^rfls out certain morphological data which 
modify the interpretation of the experiments considerably. In 
the opinion of the author, the great error of physiologists in 
studying questions of this order, as m many others, is in com¬ 
pletely neglecting the morphological data, and in considering 
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the animal or vegetable egg as a point oi absolute departure, 
instead of a conofuex of energies accumulated by the varied con¬ 
ditions of existence or found in the ancestral organism —On the 
mode of action of the brakes of automobiles, by M. A, Petot. 
From the formulae usually employed to express the relation 
between the inertia and the co-efHcient of adherence it can be 
deduced that it ought to be impossible to stop an electric tram¬ 
way as rapidly aS another vehicle, under similar conditions of 
speed and adherence It is shown in the present note that this 
is an error, due to an inexact interpretation of the function of 
adherence during the application of the brake.—On the constitu¬ 
tion of while light, by M O. M. Corbino. According to M 
Gouy, the different rays constituting the spectrum of white light 
are sinusoidal and perfectly regular components of one single 
complex vibration of any form whatever, and hence it follows 
that these components, their ainpliLude and phase remaining in¬ 
variable, can interfere According to M. Carvallo, the radia¬ 
tions separated by a grating are independent and conse¬ 
quently cannot interfere with each other. According to 
the author, the production of a system of mobile 
fringes in a channeled spectrum affords a crucial test 
of these two views. From these it is concluded that 
two radiations taken from different points of a continuous 
S[)cctrum produced by white light are completely independent, 
and that in consequence it is impossible to consider them as two 
sinusoidal components of a single complex vibration —The 
sexual elements and copulation in Stylorhynchus, by M. Louis 
Leger —On a bacterial disease of the potato, by M. G. Dela¬ 
croix The disease in question, which is very prevalent in Ihe 
centre and west of France, is due to a bacterium which appears 
to be identical with the Bacillus Solunacearum of E. F. Smith 
It possesses the same characteristics on cultivation, and the 
symptoms of the disease observed in the United States on 
potatoes and tomatoes are similar to those observed in France 
The only suggestion that can be put forward as a remedy is a 
triennial variation in the crops in order to clean the soil, which 
appears to be the vehicle of the disease, from the pathogenic 
organisms which it contains —The invasion of streams of water 
in the department of lierault by Jtissiaea grandiflora^ and on 
the growth of this species in France, by M P, Carles. The 
growth of this plant in some districts is so great that it forms 
true aquatic prairies It has been stated that this plant could 
not fructify in France, but this is now shown to be inaccurate, 
since in the month of September on the River Orb the fruit was 
formed in the shape of capsules about 29 mm in length, each 
capsule having five divisions containing about fifteen seeds. It 
is oy these seeds that it multiplies so abundantly 
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CARNAC AND STONEHENGE. 

(1) The French Stonehenge ‘ an Account of the Principal 
Megahthic Remains in the Morbikan Archipelago 
By T. Caio Worsfotd, F.R Hist S , F,R S L Pp. 44 
(London Bemrose and Sons, Ltd No date) Price 5 r 

(2) A Sentimental and Practical Guide to Amesbury and 
Stonehenge. By Lady Antrobus (Salisbury Brown 
and Co , 1901 ) 

R WORSFOLD'S book, though the reason for its 
title, “ Stonehenge,” is not very apparent, gives a 
popular and interesting account of the wonderful mega- 
lithic works at Carnac, in Brittany Those who desire to 
enter more deeply into the subject should consult “ Les 
Alignments de Kermario,” par James Miln Rennes (1881), 
.1 work which our author appear^ to have well studied, 
and " L^Astronomie Pr^historique,” par F. (iaillard, 
dans la R^vue Mcmuelle Intcrmiiionaic des Stienccs 
Populaircs (15 Rue Lebrun, Pans; 

Let us, however, accompany Mr Worsfold in the 
slighter introduction which he gives A lucid glance at 
the inhabitants of the district, which, with the peninsula 
of Quiberon, is part of the Department of Morbihan, is 
given in “Ciesar’s Commentaries” (De Bello Gallico,iii 3), 
describing his naval engagement with the Veneti, who 
seem to have been assisted by allies from Britain (Cms , 
IV. 20) From this account it appears that the Veneti had 
evidently attained to no inconsiderable height of civili¬ 
sation, as particularly shown in the construction and 
fittings of their ships Oar author adds the tradition that 
after their defeat the Veneti sailed away to the Mediter¬ 
ranean and founded the city of Venice. A description of 
Carnac follows 

The three great heads into which the megahthic 
remains may be divided are — 

(a) Menhirs, or single stones, in most cases upright, 
but occasionally overthrown These, when they appear in 
circles, are called cromlechs 

(b) Dolmens, from Dol Men, a table stone consisting of 
a flat stone resting on two or more upright stones having 
subdivisions, “ Dolmen a galene ” having an entrance 
way of sufficient height, and “ Galgal,” similar but 
smaller, Dolmen I'allde couverte ” and “ Kist-vaen," 
which should, indeed, be under another head, meaning 
stone coffins hewn out of one block. 

(c) Alignments, which are lines of menhirs These form 
the chief objects near Carnac, The finest dolmens are 
near Locmanaquer, a village about eight miles distant 

A large and lofty tumulus near Carnac, named Mont 
St Michel, from a church so dedicated, which has been 
built upon It, has yielded on excavation many prehistoric 
relics , and near its base was found the remains of a 
Roman villa with Celtic or pre-Celtic relics arranged on 
shelves, showing that its Roman owner had been some¬ 
what of an antiquarian The name of the place is sup¬ 
posed to be derived from this tumulus or cairn That 
this tumulus may have been connected originally with sun 
worship may be argued from the fact that the annual 
custom prevails of lighting a large bonfire on its summit 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the signal for 
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Others to be kindled on similar prominent eminences for 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles round. These fires 
are called in the local patois “ Tan Heol,” and also by a 
later use, Tan St Jean 

This practice prevailed also in Scotland under the 
name of Bel Tan, or Baal’s Fire , the synonym for summer 
used by Sir Walter Scott in the " Lady of the Lake” — 

Ours IS no sapling chance-sown by the fountain 
Blooming at Beltane in winter to fade 

The alignments of Carnac consist, firstly, of those 
known as “ Le Mcnec,” signifying the place of stones^ or, 
by another interpretation, the place of remembrance The 
next senes are those of Kermario, or the place of the dead 
The third senes, Kerlescant, or the plate of burning. 

The alignments of Menec consist of eleven lines of 
menhirs, terminating towards the west in a cromlech, and 
notwithstanding that great numbers have been converted 
to other uses, still contain 1169 menhirs j some, however, 
do not exceed 18 inches in height, but others reach as 
much as 18 feet 

rhe alignments of Kermario m ten lines contain 989 
menhirs. That of Kerlescant, which beginning with eleven 
rows IS afterwards increased to thirteen, contains al¬ 
together 579 stones and thirty-nine in Us cromlech, with 
some additional stones m a northerly direction Each of 
these three alignments has Us own orientation, and the 
large menhirs at the ends are supposed by some persons 
to mark the rising and setting of the sun, in some cases 
at the equinoxes and others at the solstices In con¬ 
nection with this It 15 interesting to state that at Kerles- 
cant the winter solstice is celebrated by a holiday, whilst 
Menec greets the summer solstice, and Kermario the 
equinoxes, with festivals It appears that the adoration 
paid these stones remained strongly rooted for many 
centunes and yielded very slowly to Christianity. This 
is shown by the constant denunciations made against it 
in different countries In the church history of Brittany 
in particular, the Cultu^ Lapidum was denounced in 
658 A D , and a decree was passed at Nantes that trees 
so worshipped should be torn up and burnt and stones 
cast down and hidden from those who sought to do them 
reverence Indeed, the author quotes M de Fr^minville, 
who writes — 

“On salt qu’au dix-septi6rne si^cle m^me I’ldolAtne 
t^tait encore excrete dans I'lsle d’Ouessant \te Ushant] 
et dans plusieurs paroisses de I’dv^chd de Vannes ” 
[Vannes is about twenty miles distant from Carnac ] 

In connection with this it is stated that some years 
since a large number of these menhirs were lying prone 
on the ground exactly due north and south, and were sub 
sequenlly restored to their original position by the French 
Government These stones may have been overturned in 
compliance with the decree of 658 A D above referred to 
Several of the loftier menhirs have been surmounted by 
crosses of stone or iron, so as to convert, at any rale, the 
appearance of veneration into an orthodox channel 

After a digression upon Stonehenge, presumably for the 
purpose of justifying the title of the book, but in which 
no very apparent analogy is pointed out, he cites 
Avebury, where it may be admitted that the character of 
the stones, but not the arrangement, is more suited for 
comparison. He returns to Morbihan and describes the 
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monuments near Locmariaquer, and especially the 
“ Dolmen des Marchands/' about two mileB from the 
village^ where a granite block about 36 feet in length is 
poised in a horizontal position upon three others 16 feet 
high, the under surface being carved in a curious manner 
with undulating grooves and with hieroglyphics of axes 
interspersed. Then follows the account of a huge stone 
now lying on the ground which has been broken into 
Bve pieces, but presumably was once erect and stood 78 
feet in height and 13 feet across at the base, weighing 
about 340 tons 

Near Locmanaquer in the estuary named Riviere 
d’Auray, there is an island named Gavi' Inis, or Goat 
Island, which contains a good specimen of the kind of 
dolmen which has been named Galgal.” 

“At the entrance our attention is at once arrested by 
the profusion of tracery which covers the walls From 
the entrance to the wall facing us the distance is between 
50 and 60 feet The square chamber to which the 
gallery leads is composed of two huge slabs, the sides 
of the room and gallery being composed of upright 
stones, about a dozen on each side. The mystic lines 
and hieroglyphics similar to those above mentioned 
appear to have a decorative character ’’ 

An interesting feature of Gavr’ Inis is its remarkable 
resemblance to the New Grange tumulus at Meath In 
construction there is again a strong resemblance to 
Maes-Howe, in the island of Orkney There is also some 
resemblance in smaller details. 

In excavations near Carnac and Locmanaquer, many 
curious prehistoric implements and ornaments have been 
discovered, which are preserved in the Miln museum at 
Carnac and in a museum at Vannes 

The mam purpose of Lady Antrobus’ sentimental and 
practical guide is to give a popular account of the 
interesting objects in the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, 
and especially of Stonehenge itself, and in this it suc¬ 
ceeds admirably. The sentimental part is very well 
worth reading, but it is more in accordance with the 
intention of this article to proceed to the practical part, 
which 13 a very useful risumi of the chief authorities on 
the subject, and it is illustrated by some well-chosen 
photographs. The account begins with a translation 
from Diodorus Siculus, who lived about » c 8 

Hecatxus, the Milesian (who lived about 500 years 
b.cOp gives US the following story .— 

“Over against Gaul, in the great ocean stream, is an 
island not less in extent than Sicily, stretching towards 
the North, The inhabitants are called Hyperboreans 
It IS said that the soil is very rich and fruitful, and the 
climate so favourable that there are two harvests in every 
year. There is in this island a magnificent temple to 
Apollo, circular in form, and adorned with many splendid 
onerings; and there is also a city sacred to Apollo, 
inhabited principally by harpers who in his temple sing 
sacred verses to the God. . . . Once in nineteen years 
(and this period is what we call the great year) they say 
that their God visits the island, and from the Vernal 
Equinox to the rising of the Pleiades (about May 1) all 
the night through expresses his satisfaction by dances 
and by playing oq the harp.'' 

The first author who is considered to make un¬ 
mistakable mention of Stonehenge is Henry of Hunting¬ 
don (twelfth century). He speaks of it as the second 

I 240 in the leici, bui Trom other accounta this must be an error 
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wonder in England, and calls it Stanenges, Geoffry of 
Monmouth (a.d 113S) wrote of it about the same time, as 
did his contemporary, Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Langtoft, in his chronicle, tells a curious story 

“ A wonder wit of Wiltshire, rambling to Rome to gaze 
at antiquities, and there screwing himself into the com¬ 
pany or antiquarians, they intreated him to illustrate to 
them that famous monument in his country called 
'Stonage' His answer was that he had never seen it, 
whereupon they kicked him out of doors and bade him 
go home and see Stonehenge.” 

Pepys says the stones are “as prodigious as any tales 
I have ever heard of them, and worth going this journey 
to see ” 

Mr E. S Maskelyne, in a lecture read 1897, called 
“The Age and Purpose of Stonehenge,” fixes its date 
as 900 or icoo n c (a date which seems sufficiently 
nearly confirmed by recent researches) Mr Maskelyne 
proceeds — 

“ I should like to add some reasons for my belief that 
Stonehenge was built by the Phcenician? In the first 
lace I cannot think of any other people that could either 
ave designed or executed such a monument, which 
required both science for its conception and skill for its 
erection The Phoenicians, with their familiarity with 
masts, cordage and pulleys could easily lift the imposts, 
and they must have known how the Egyptians raised 
masses of stone many times heavier. 

“The tnluhon standing clear seems to have had some 
• fascination for the Fhtpnicians They are found still 
standing in Tripoli in Libya, and specimens exist on the 
continent of Europe in Normandy and Brittany. One 
maybe seen in the island of Ushant and another in Si 
Nazaire on the probable route they adopted for the 
carriage of tin . . 

I “About B c 400 the Greeks supplanted the Phccnicians 
I in their trade with Britain Stonehenge must have 
been a noted temple, and I cannot doubt that Hecatisus 
did allude to it in the sixth century u c. as the round 
temple of Apollo in the land of the Hyperboreans. 

“ As to the kinds of stone employed in the building, 
the whole of the outer circle and the four stones beyond 
that circle are undoubtedly ‘ Sarsen,' which are boulders 
left by the ice-sheet of the Glacial period on the Wilt¬ 
shire Downs In the inner circle are four stones of 
whinstone^ an impure ironstone , the remainder are 
syenite, commonly called bluestones, and identical with 
those found on Dartmoor and many paits of Devon and 
Cornwall, the altar-stone being a kind of coarse blue 
marble, perhaps from Derbyshire." 

Stonehenge stands about 440 feet above the sea-level 
The outer circle measures 308 (330 externally). These 
stones formerly stood 14 feet above the surface of the 
ground The uprights are unhewn, but have knobs 01 
tenons on the top which fitted into mortise-holes on the 
underside of the honzontal stones, which were roughly 
squared 

Within this peristyle was the inner circle, composed 
mainly of unhewn syenite obelises, and then the great 
ellipse, formed of five (but some think seven) huge tri- 
lithons, which rose progressively in height from N £ 
to S W., the loftiest uprights being 25 feet above the 
ground. Of these remain two perfect tnlithons and two 
of the upright stones, but of these one is much inclined 
from the vertical The fall of one of the trdithons took 
place in A.D 1620, owing to some injudicious excavations 
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of the then Duke of Buckingham. Another fell m 1797, 
owing to the action of the weather upon its foundations 

The entrance to Stonehenge faced the N E , and the 
road to it, or "Via Sacra,’' called the Avenue, can be 
traced by banks of earth which fall into those of the 
circumscribing circle of the earth bank which surrounds 
the whole structure, and which has a diameter of about 
200 feet 

Prof W, M Flinders Peiiie’s account is cited as 
arnving at a date very much later than that given by 
Mr. Maskelyne, viz as between 500 and 900 a.p ’ 

Lady Antrobus’ book concludes with an account of the 
objects met with on the picturesciue road which leads 
from Amesbury to Salisbury along the banks of the 
Avon 

OUR BOOK SHELF 

Polyphem ein Gorilla By Dr Th. Zell. Pp 184 

(Berlin W. Junk, 1901 ) Price Mk. 2 50. 

A BOOK of nearly two hundred octavo pages of close 
print, discussing the subject above mentioned, may, 
without exaggeration, be termed exhaustive It should 
be at once added, however, lh.it in his preface the author 
refers expressly to those of the fifteen chapters (viz Nos 
xiii and xiv) which contain the essential arguments in 
support of his views Otherwise the reader should be 
prepared to find himself involved in the consideration of 
the behaviour of animals in relation to changes in the 
weather, or engaged in the study of the relative keenness 
of the special senses of the walrus The effects of 
meteorological changes on animals are discussed in 
reference to the story, not of Polyphemus, but of Proteus, 
in the course of a general disquisition on the interpret¬ 
ation of Homeric myths, while the subject of the special 
senses appears in subtle connection with important 
questions raised by the peculiar cyclopian eye of Poly¬ 
phemus The author's enthusiasm and his desire to 
examine all sides of the question have led him to burden 
his work with a large amount of detail, which could have 
been largely avoided, without diminishing the value of 
the book, by the substitution of reference for quotation 
m extenso 

The contributions to Homeric literature consist, firstly, 
m the exposition of the view expressed in the title of the 
book, VIZ., that the story of Polyphemus is not, as Grimm 
and others believe, a mystic account of the strife of the 
elements or a solar myth, but rather the reminiscence of 
an encounter of early civilised man with a pre-human 
ancestor To this ancestor Dr Zell prefers to refer as a 
" gorilla-mensch," reminding one of Winwood Reade’s 
implied suggestion that Caliban was a gorilla 

In the second place. Dr. Zell suggests that the term 
cyclopian indicates that the person or animal so desig¬ 
nated had simply eyes of rounded appearance and was 
not nec^sanly the possessor of a single median organ of 
sight 

While agreeing with Dr Zell that the explanation of 
the story of Polyphemus is to be sought in the actual 
adxentures of early voyagers, rather than in an appeal to 
the unaided inventive faculty of a poet, it is thought that 
the term gonlla-mensch," as well as the title of the book, 
are distinctly unfortunate, as (ending to revive the now 
discarded view that the particular ape in question should 
be regarded as figuring in the line of human ancestry 
If the large gorilla mentioned on p. 112 is that which 
has been recently represented in certain publications in 
England and Germany, it is thought that Dr. Zell has 
been misled ; for the attitude of the specimen referred to 
IS not warranted by the structural anatomy of the 
gonlla. 
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With regard to the explanation of the term JcJicXo»/r, it 
must be admitted that this is a subject for inquiry on the 
part of philologists rather than students of natural* 
science Two remarks may be made here The ordin¬ 
arily accepted significance is one of very ancient standing 
At the same tune it is far more essential to Grimm°s 
explanation than to that of Dr Zell W L H D. 

The Evolution of Consaousnefs. By Leonard Hall, 
MA Pp 152 (London Williams and Norgate, 
1901 ) Price 3J net 

This is one of those well-meaning but futile books which 
It is .'ilmost impossible to criticise. To write a history of 
the evolution of consciousness an author should be 
thoroughly well informed of the latest results in both 
psychology and physiology Mr Hall seems to depend 
for his knowledge of the two sciences principally on the 
late J. S Mill, with an infusion of Mr Herbert Spencer 
His account of psychological development is, no doubt 
unconsciously, entirely at variance with the results which 
have been won in recent years by careful experimenta¬ 
tion, especially m the important domains of animal 
psychology, the analysis of spatial perception and the 
investigation of the processes by which meaning is 
acquired The physiological explanations in which the 
writer indulges most frequently amount to nothing more 
than the reiteration of ihe blessed words " integration ’’ 
and differentiationHis grand thesis is that human 
consLiousness is the property of a dominant cell or 
monad, but he seems not to be aware of the practical 
dethronement of the cell by the neuron as the unit of 
nervous ac lion, nor does he offer any valid reason for his 
belief that the sub-cortical and medullary cells have a 
minor consciousness of their own The aciiuil " trans¬ 
ference of consciousness ” from one cell to another of 
which he talks freely is, of course, nonsense Like most 
writers whose knowledge of psychology is of the same 
kind as his own, he is a very dogmatic and determined 
adherent of the merely mechanical theory of human 
action 

T/te Sclf-Edmalor in Chtmistry By James Knight, 
M A , D Sc , F C S , F G S , F E I S Edited by John 
Adams, M A , B Sc Pp xxiv -h 162. (London 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1901 ) Price 2^ (mI 
The intention and hope of the senes to which this book 
belongs is that " the most isolated student will be able, 
without other aid, to ground himself in the various 
subjects dealt with." It is much to be doubted whether 
Mr Knight's book w ill achieve any such purpose 
Grounding in a subject is usually held to mean the 
laying down of substantial foundations, whereas this book 
15 calculated rather to give superficial and miscellaneous 
information It will give the reader no idea of the 
methods by which the principles of chemistry have been 
established, how chemical knowledge grows, or how 
chemists work and think Within the first four pages 
the reader is introduced to atoms and molecules, grapluc 
formulae and the mysteries of the nascent state, whilst on 
the fifth he is told, " the statement that the atomic weight 
of oxygen is 16, means that a cubic inch, say, of oxygen 
IS 16 times as heavy as a cubic inch of hydrogen The 
atomic weight of substances like copper and carbon, 
which are not gases at all, are got in a more round about 
fashion.” 

The most that can be said for the book is that it aims 
at showing chemistry in its relation to the things and 
phenomena of daily life But it is neither thorough nor 
accurate, and doubts must arise as to the claims of a 
populanser who, besides propounding theory in the 
manner illustrated above, gets so far wrong in matters 
of fact as, for example, to state {p 42) that hydrogen 5 
liberated when steam is passed over red-hot copper, and 
that water gas and producei gas have the same com¬ 
position A. S. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ii Will be at once evident that, since 


\Thi Edihr does not hold himself resfonsihk for opinions ex- 
ptcs\ed by his forrespondenis Neither lau he undertake 
to return, or to em respond with the witters rejtt ei 
mtsnuscripts intended for this or any othei pait of Natuke, 
No notue is taken of anonymous eommunications ] 


Density and Figure or Close Binary Stan 

When one Etar revolves round another in an orbit of which 
the plane is coincident, or nearly so, with the line of sight, an 
eclipse of one star by the other will take place every revcHution. 
We have, In such circumstances, the well known phenomenon 
of Alsol variation 

It IB evident that the duration, extent, and nature of the 
eclipse will depend upon the size and brightness of the com¬ 
ponent Stan, and on the magnitude, inclination, and eccentncity 
of the orbit in which they mose 

In practice, of course, the problem is the indirect one of de* 
termining the elements of orbital movement of the system from 
the observed variation in the star's brightness. That is to say, 
having ascertained, either photometrically or photographically, 
the manner in which the light of the star vanes, we determine 
the physical conditions which have produced this \ariation 

Tnere 11 no field of astronomical research in the present day 
so interesting, or so rich in future |>osj]i bill ties, as that which 
deals with close binary stars. We have only to instance the 
recent discovery, by Prof. W W Campbell, of the Lick Ob¬ 
servatory, that at least one star in every five or six is a spectro¬ 
scopic binary {Astrophysiial fourtiaf ^ol. xni p 89), as an 
indication of the vastness of the field 

If Prof Campbell's estimate of the number of binary s) stems 
be correct, then there ought, on the consideration that such 
systems may revolve in any plane, to be at least Soo Algol 
variables brighter than the ninth magnitude At present only 
twenty-two such systems are known to astronomers 

Then, again, the certainly that in variable stap nf the Algol 
type—that is, binary stars revolving round one another almost 
or actually in contact—we have the first stage in the evolution 
of a stellar system, gives a unique interest to any investigation, 
whether spectroscopic or photometric, which has as its purpose 
the delineation of Ine conditions of magnitude and movement of 
such systems. 

Of the many problems intimately related to a determination 
of the elements of orbital movement of any close binary system, 
two are, I think, of peculiar interest, as beanng direcily on the 
evolution of such systems. 

(1) When we have ascertained the size and brightness of the 
component stars of any system, and also the form, position, and 
macnilude of the orbit m which they revolve, we can directly 
deduce the mean density of the system A full investigation of 
this and allied problems is given by Marian in Comptes rtndus 
( 132 , 1254). 

A nomenclature adopted by the present writer, in the Astro- 
physical Journal (vol x p 308), meets, I think, more directly 
the simpler conditions of the problem of the density of a close 
binary star 

Putting / = time, in days, of revolution , 

r — semi-axis major of the orbit of the system , 
p = ratio of the radius of companion (l) to semi- 
axis major; 

q — ratio of the radius of companion (2) ; 

»#! = mass of companion (l), 
r/jg = mass of companion (2) , 

A| = density of companion (i) , 

Ajj = density of companion (2) ; 

(the sun’s radius, mass and density are taken as unity) then 
the simple relation 


A, = ° . 


. . ( 1 ) 


Wj, 

-t 
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will determine the values of and Ag when the relative masses 
of the two component stars are known. 

If ' P = q. 


then 
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These two relations express the limit in one direction of the 
density of any binary system when the size of the component 
stars, and the period of variation, has been ascertained from 
an examination of the light-curve of the variable. In the 
Astrophysical foumal{ycA x p 3 * 5 )i Pfof- H N Russell, of 
the Princeton University, from considerations similar to the 
foregoing, deals with the light-variation of seventeen out of the 
twenty-lwo Algol variables, deducing from their variation their 
densities 

He finds the mean density of the seventeen stars considered 
to be 

o 19, 

the density of water being unity 

In the same fountal (vol. x p. 314), the writer discussed the 
light-changes of four southern Algol variables which had been 
under observation for some years at Lovedale, South Africa. 

The mean density of these four stars was found to lie o 13 
that of the sun If the sun’s density be taken as 1'44 times the 
density of water, then this result would yield as the mean 
density of the stars considered, 

o 187 

Since this article was written, two new southern Algol vari¬ 
ables have been discovered—one at the Cape Royal Observatory 
and the other at Ix»vedale. Further, a new photometric equa¬ 
torial, specially constructed by Messrs. Cooke for variable star 
work, has made it possible to secure observations, at I.,ovedalc, 
of all the ei^ht soulnein Algol variables of considerable accuracy 

A reduction of these observations has just been completed, 
and an examination of the results gives, as the mean density of 
all the southern Algol variables at present known, viz. eight, 
the value 

o 176 

Of the three investigations just given in brief, the first two 
were independently conceived, carried out, and completed Yet 
the results are practically accordant 

There 15 just the barest possibililv that this agreement may 
be fortuitous , such a remote possioility exists in all investi- 
gallons 

It IS much more probable, however, that the agreement 
between the results indicates the truth of ihc conclusion. And 
this conclusion is that the average density of close binary stars 
—that IS, of bodies just forming, by the compulsion of their 
inherent forces, into a dual existence—is one-sixth that of water 
or one-eighth that of the sun 

It i.s not the purport of the present paper to follow the 
investigation to its legitimate termination—that is, to discover 
in whai agreemeni is ibe result just obtained with the theoretical 
conditions of density consonant with a rotating ellipsoid on the 
limit of biparliiion A broad general agreement, however, is 
evident even on an elementary judgment, for if the result had 
been that the average density of close binary systems, or of the 
actual density of any one system, was, say, much greater than 
that of the earth, then it would be difficult to understand how 
separation could take place under these conditions. On the 
other hand, no violence is done to our appreciation of what is 
reasonable when we find that all close binary systems have a 
density much less than water ; in some single cases, indeed, we 
meet with densities approaching that of a gaseous nebula 
Such a condition of tenuity is evidently favourable to disruption, 

Any investigation of the light changes of an Algol variable, 
having extreme accuracy in view, must of necessity consider the 
form of the stars alternately eclipsing one another. 

It is evident that the rate of decrease or increase of eclipse 
will be more rapid the more ellipsoidal in figure the component 
stars arc 

In the case of two spheres eclipsing one another, the amount 
of obscuration, or the total amount of light emitted by the 
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syatenif at any period of the eclipse, can be aacerUined from the 
aimplest geometrical conBidcrations In the case of two 
spheroids, the computation is not so simple 

Still a relation does exist between the amount of dislurtion 
due to the mutual attractions of two adjacent bodies, and the 
rate of obscuration in any eclipse, and this relation is caoable of 
discernment and computation The difficulty, however, does not 
lie m the computation it lies in our inability to determine 
observations refined enough to respond to a demand ao exacting 
aa that which necessiiatea obaervaLiona correct to within two- 
hundredtha of a magnitude 

Tliat this degree of accuracy in photometric measurement 
has been attained to by more than one observer brings the 
problem of the determination of the figure of a rotating binary 
system within a reasonable expectation of solution 

Of the twentj-lwo Algol vanablea at present known, five are 
binary systems the component stars of winch rn-olve in con¬ 
tact It is, therefore, e\ident that any invemigauon ha\ing as 
Its purpose the figure of the component members of a close 
binary system should deal first with these five stars 
Particulars of these stars are as follows — 


Chaiuller 

No 

j 1 

^ 1 iguu 1 I yen , 

Period 1 

M:ix Min 

28^2 

Ih m ' ' , 

V Puppn 7 53 22 58 4 

1 ct h m s 

T 10 S 4 57 

m * n\ m 

! 4 r 1-1 7—4 9 

3055 

X Cannae fl 29 7 - 58 53 a 

r 1 59 0 

7 9 a A- a 7 

^□99 

RR CenliUiri ^14 g ' -57 aj ^ 

« M 32 7 

7 4 ,7 a-7 05 

6756 

fl 1846 23 4 -nM® 

U Pega-si ‘23 54 51 -fiS 239 

1I2 21 46 5B 

3 4 '3 0 4 5 

B«igB 

0 B 5g 41 

g 3 |g 0-g 9 


U may be objected that all alone 11 has been assumed that 
Algol variables are binary s)stems What evidence is there that 
this IS so ? 

In the only cases where independent confirmation is possible— 
that IS, in cases where the stars are bright enough to be dealt 
With spectroscopically—this confirmation is forthcoming 



t [G I —bight curve uf \' ruppih, from oh^rvulions madr at Losedate 
Souih Africa 


With regard to the foregoing five stars, the spectroscope 
reveals V Puppis and ^ Lyrje to binary systems. The other 
stars are beyond ihe reach of spectroscopic examination, at 
least with Us present limitations 

Apart from this, however, revolution and consequent eclipse 
IB the only conn^ilele explanation of Algol variation 

In Fig. 1 IB given the light-curve of V Puppjs, the first star in 
the list, and Inis light-curve may be taken as typical of those 
of the other four stars Indeed, the hght-curve of U Pcgasi 
{Harvard Ctfiu/ar, No 23) is practically identical with that of 
V Puppis 

The figure of ihe j 9 Lyrse system has been considered most 
fully ana conclusively by Mr Myers in the Astrofhystcal 
Journal {y 6 \ vii. p i), one of his definite results being that 
each star forming the system is not a sphere but an ellipsoid of 
revolution. The amount of flattening is found to be o 2 in both 
stars. 

Mr Myers also deals with the variation of U Pegasi in the 
same manner {Astrophyst<al Journal^ vob viii, p. 163), and 
finds that there is distinct evidence, in ihe form of the hght-curve 
of this star, of an ellipsoidal figure in both components 

In the Astrvphysuai Journal (vol. xui. p. 177), the writer 
considered the variation of V Puppia, the first of the five stars 
Again it was found that while, to no insufficient extent, the view 
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that the Iight-changes w'ert. produced by the eclipse of two 
spheres would meet the facts of variation, an assumption that 
both components were ellipsoidal in figure would satisfy the 
observations more fully 

Since the foregoing article was published, an examination of 
all the observations of X Carin.e and RR Lentauri made at 
Lovedale has been completed It is found iliai ihe twin stars of 
\ Carinx' have parted company They are no longer in actual 
contaci, althougn a distance of only one-tenth of iheir diameters 
separates them The observations of this star also do not indi¬ 
cate an unmistakable distortion of either component 

In the case of RR Centaun we have a twin system similar to 
that of Puppis, with this difference, that the form of the light- 
curve indicates bejond doubt a considerable ellipsoidal form of 
both stars, Indeed, a dumb-bell figure uf equilibrium similar to 
that indicated in Prof Darwin's treatise on "Figures of Equili¬ 
brium of Rotating M.asses uf Fluid” (p 429) would produce 
variation of the saint character as that of RR Centaun 

Of the interest which attaches to all investigations, whether 
by telescope or spectroscope, concerning these remarkabld 
binary systems, there can be no manner of doubt For we arc 
dealing witli the origin of stellar systems 

Hitherto, in theory only have we had cognisance of some 
great gaseous orb aggregating itself into two elongated spheroids, 
dividing after the lapse of long ages into two separate and dis¬ 
tinct bodies 

By iliL .iction and interaction of their tidal forces, the gap 
between the component stars grows wider and wider the system 
ceases to be a close binary star fulfilling its period iii days , it 
takes months to complete Us circuit 

And still the apocentric revolution goes on, until, at last, the 
star becomes a visual binary, one component separated from its 
fellow by the width of ihe whole solar system 

From V Puppis, on the one hand, a dumb bell system speeding 
round in thirty five hours, to tlie twin stars nf Castor, completing 
their great round in one thousand years, we have a regular chain 
of sequences in distance 

The links of this chain are made evident by observation as 
well as by theory It is not unreasonable, therefore, that the 
present trend of astrophysical research should be in the direction 
of discovering more fully and certainly the diflercnt stages of 
evolution and development in the architecture of the heavens 

Alex W Ronicms 

Lovedale, South Africa, August 9 


A Plea for a Prehistoric Survey of Southern India 

Accohding to Mr R Bruce F'oole, and no one is more 
competent to speak than he, the urgency for the establishment 
of a genuine nrehistoric survey in Southern India is very great, 
if the study of this most fascinating branch of archaeology is to 
be encouraged and the wanton destruction of prehistoric monu¬ 
ments checked. Such i-urvey, if honestly earned out, would go 
far to procure much larger data than yet exist as to the dis¬ 
tribution over the southernmost districts of the peninsula of the 
Palaeolithic people whose remains in the shape of chi^iped stone 
implemenis have been found in so many localities in the 
Carnatic and Deccan plateau, embedded in Pleistocene deposits 
Such data might help malerially aRo to bridge over the great 
hiatus in lime which now appears to exist Ijctween the era of 
those very rude people and inat of the Neolithic tribes which 
followed them in the same country 

Further research in the southern disliicls especially might 
result in the finding of evidence ns to the quarter from which 
the Dravidian tribes entered the Peninsula—a question of very 
high ethnological interest 

Another very important ethnological question might possibly 
be also answered by such investigations, namely, were the first 
Dravidian immigrants that aellled m Southern India in a 
Neolithic stage of culture, or must the polishetl stone people be 
considered as pre-Dravidian ? If the question be answered in 
the latter way, a fresh immigration must be postulated, by 
which the true Dravidians reached their present country. If 
the answer affirms the former proposition, the idea of a further 
immigration may be dispensed with, for the early iron people 
appear to be the direct descendants of the Neolithic tribes and 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants 

Every year numbets of prehistoric bunal places arc destroyed 
by the rupacity of the "Waddars,” the wandering tribe of Lank 
diggers, who are allowed to annex the fine slabs composing the 
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kishxuns, while independent archsologists are, by Government 
order, forbidden to c^n any old graves unless they are willing 
to make over to the Museum all their finds and l^ear their own 
expenses. The lapse of time and eflecis of weather greatly tend 
to diminish the remains of the old people in the lUtes they 
occupied. The action of the plough m many cases, and the 
trampling of herds of cattle in others, are active elements of 
destruction of pottery buried near the surface, and even of stone 
implements. These remarks apply with equal force to the old 
sites of the early iron age folk, both residential and sepulchral 

Mr Footef further states in his “ Catalogue of the Prehistoric 
Antiquities ” in the Government Museum at Madras, that a 
full and exhaustive prehistoric survey of the country should be 
made by a really competent specialist, who shall be a geologist 
and an osteologist as well as a trained archaeolwist, and not a 
mere architectural surveyor. A knowledge of Sanskrit will be 
of no use in deciding as Lo the sources whence were derived the 
many foreign rocks and minerals found in the many old resi¬ 
dential sites, which, up to date, have had only their surfaces 
examined, but which, doubtless, in many cases will yield rich 
Ands to the careful excavator, who must be a man having the 
power to devote time to hia work. A. C Haddon. 

Cambridge, September 3 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT GLASGOW 

N the previous articles, which appeared in Najurk, 
May 23, July 18, and August 22, particulars were 
given as to the local arrangements for the meeting in 
Glasgow, and a forecast of the papers to be read at the 
sectional meetings was published. The president, Prin¬ 
cipal A W Rucker, delivered his presidential address, 
which we print in this issue, as we went to press yesterday, 
and the business of the sections commenced this morning 
A large number of Dntish leading men of science are 
present at the meeting, and many well-known men of 
science are also present from abroad Among others, the 
following are attending the meeting —Prof. L Kny, 
Berlin , Prof. George Quincke, Heidelberg, Prof G 
Mittag-LeMer, Stockholm , Ur Gustav Cassil, Copen¬ 
hagen ; Prof A. F Renard, Ghent, Prof Gustave 
Gilson, Louvain ; Mr A Laurence Rotch, Readville, 
Mass, USA; Prof R H Thurston, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity , Dr. T P Lotsy, Arnheim, Holland, Dr 
Theodor Beer, Vienna , Prof J. L Mackenzie, Toronto , 
Prof E W Morley, Cleveland, Ohio , Prof. Joji Sakurai, 
Tokyo , His Excellency Don Arturo de Marcoariu, 
Bilbao , Prof J. P. McMurrick, Michigan , Dr V 
Crdmieu, Pans , Prof Dr W. Marikwald, Berlin , Prof 
Paul Walden, Riga ; Prof Goebel, Munich ; Dr C E 
Guillaume, .Sevres, Dr Conventz, Danzig, Baron 
Vanlla, Pans ; Mr. Edward Atkinson, Brooklyn , Prof. 
AnUchkofT, Russia. 

The meeting promises to be a successful one, both from 
the point of view of numbers and that of scientific 
interest, 

I^AUUUHAL AOUHESb U\ FhOH. AhIHUK W. RuCKRR 
M.A , LL D , D Si , Skl.R S , Pre^iokni oy ihe 
Associa noN. 

The first thought in ihe minds of all of us to-night is that 
since we met last year the great (^ueen, in whose reign nearly 
all the meetings of the British Association have been held, has 
pajised to her rest. 

To Sovereigns most honours and dignities come as of right , 
but for some of them is reserved the supreme honour of an old 
age softened by the love and benedictions of millions ; of a path 
to the grave, not only magnificent, but watered by the tears 
both of their nearest and dearest, and of those who, at the most, 
have only seen them from afar. 

This honour (^ueen Victoria won All the world knows by 
what great abilities, by what patient labour, by what infinite 
lact and kindliness, the late Queen gained both the respect of 
the rulers of nations and the affection of her own subiects. 

Her reign, glorious in many respects, was remarkaole, oulside 
these islands, for the growth of the Er^ire ; within and without 
them, for the drawing nearer of the Crown and the people in 
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mutual trust; while, during her lifetime, the developments of 
science and of scientific industry have altered the habiU and the 
thoughts of the whole civilised world. 

The representatives of science have already expressed in more 
formal ways their sorrow at the death of Queen Victoria, and 
the loyalty and confident hope for the future with which they 
welcome the accession of King Edward But none the less, I 
feel sure that at this, the first meeting of the British Association 
held in his reign, I am only expressing the universal opinion of 
all our members when I say that no group of the King's subjects 
trusts more implicitly than we do in the ability, skill, and judg¬ 
ment which His Majesty has already shown in the exercise of the 
powers and duties of his august office ; that none sympathise 
more deeply with the sorrows which two great nations have 
shared with their Sovereigns , and that none cry with more 
fervour, “ Long live the King 

But this meeting of the British Association is not only re¬ 
markable as being the first In a new reign It is also the first m a 
new century. It is held in Glasgow at a time when your In¬ 
ternational Exhibition has in a special sense attracted tne atten¬ 
tion of the world to your city, and when the recent celebration 
of the ninth jubilee of your University has shown how deeply 
the prosperity of the present is rooted in the past. Whatwonefer, 
then, if I take the Chair to which you have called me with 
some misgivings? Born and bred in the South, I am to preside 
over a meeting held in the largest city of Scotland As your 
chosen mouthpiece I am lo speak to you of science when we 
stand at the parting of the centuries, and when the achieve¬ 
ments of the past and present, and the promise of the future, 
demand an interpreter with gifts of knowledge and divination 
to which I cannot pretend Lastly, I am President of the 
Bntish Association as a disciple in the home of the master, as a 
physici-st in a cUy which a physicist has made for ever famous 
Whatever the future may have in store for Glasgow, whether 
your enterprise is still to add wharf to wharf, factory to factory, 
and street lo street, or whether some unforeseen “ tide in the 
affairs of men ” is to sweep energy and success elsewhere, fifty- 
three years in the history of your city will never be forgotten 
while civilisation lasts. 

More than half a century ago, a mere lad was the first to 
compel the British Association to listen to the teaching of Joule, 
and to accept the law of the conservation of energy Now, alike 
in the moat difficult mailieniatiCB and in the conception of the 
most ingenious apjiaraius, in the daring of his speculations and 
in the soundness of his engineering, William Thomson, Lord 
Kelvin, IS regarded as a leader by the science and industry of the 
whole world 

It IS the less necessary to dwell at length upon all that he has 
done, for Lord Kelvin has not been without honour in his own 
country Many of us, who meet here lo-nighl, met last' in 
Gla.sgow when the University and City had invited representa¬ 
tives of all nations lo celebrate the Jubilee of his professorship 
For those two or three days learning was surrounded with a 
pomp seldom to be seen outside a palace Tlie strange middle- 
age costumes of all the chief Universities of the world were 
jostling here, the outward signs that those who were themselves 
distinguished in the study of Nature had gathered to do honour 
to one of the most distinguished of them all. 

Lord Kelvin’s achievements were then described in addresses 
in every longue, and therefore 1 will only remind you that we, 
assembled here to-night, owe him a heavy debt of gratitude ;for 
the fact that the British Association enters on the twentieth 
century conscious of a work to do and of the vigour Lo do it is 
largely due to his constant presence at its meetings and to the 
support he has so ungrudgingly given We have learned to 
know, not only the work of our great leader, but the man him¬ 
self , and I count myself happy because in his life-long home, 
under the walls of the University he served so well, and at a 
meeting of the Association which his genius has so often illu¬ 
minated, I am allowed, as your President, to assure him in your 
name of the admiration, respect, nay, of the affection, in which 
we all hold him. 

I have already mentioned a number of circumstances which 
make our meeting this year noteworthy ; to these 1 must add 
that for the first lime we have a Section for Education, and the 
importance of this new departure, due largely to the energy of 
Prof. Armstrong, is emphasised by the fact that the Chair of 
that Section will be occupied by the Vice-President of the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education—Sir John Gorst I will not 
attempt to forecast the proceedings of the new Section. Educa- 
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tioB is passing through a transitional stage The recent debates in 
Farliament; the great gifts of Mr Carn»ie ; the discussion as to 
University organisation in the North of England ; the reconsti¬ 
tution of the University of London , the increasing importance 
attached to the application of knowledge both to the investiga¬ 
tion of Nature ana to the purposes of industry, are all evidence 
of the growing conviction that without advance in education we 
cannot retain our position among the nations of the world If 
the British Association can provide a platform on which these 
matters may be discussed in a scientific but practical spirit, free 
from the misrepresentations of the hustings and the exaggerations 
of the partisan, it will contribute in no slight measure to the 
national welfare 

But amid the old and new activities of our meeting the under¬ 
tone of sadness, which is never absent from such gatherings, 
will be painfully apparent to many of us at (ila-sgow The life- 
work of Prof Tait has ended amid the gloom of the war-cloud. 
A bullet, fired thousands of miles away, struck him to the heart, 
so that in their deaths the father and the brave son, whom he 
loved so well, were not long divided Within the Last year, loo, 
America has lost Rowland , Vinamu Jones, who did yeoman’s 
service for education and for science, has succumbed to a long 
and painful illness , and one who last year nt Bradford seconded 
the proposal that 1 should be your President at Glasgow, and 
who would unquestionably have occupied this Chair before 
long had he been spared to do so, has unexpectedly been called 
away. A few months ago we had no reason to doubt that 
George P'rancis FitzGerald had many years of health and work 
before him He liad gamed in a remarkable way not only the 
admiration of the scientific world, but the affection of his 
friends, and we shall miss sadly one whom we all cared fur, and 
who, we hoped, might yet add largely to the achievements which 
had made him famous 

The Science of the Nineteenth Century 

Turning from these sad thoughts to the retrospect of the cen¬ 
tury which has so lately ended, 1 have found it to be impossible to 
free myself from the influence of the moment and to avoid, even 
if It were desirable to avoid, the inclination to look backward 
from the standpoint of to-day 

Two years ago Sir Michael Foster dealt with the work of the 
century as a whole Last year Sir William Turner discussed in 
greater detail the growth of a single branch of science A third 
and humbler task remains, viz , to fix our attention on some of 
the hypotheses and assumptions on which the fabric of modern 
theoretical science has been built, and to inc^uire whether the 
foundations have been so “ well and truly ” laid that they may 
be trusted to sustain the mighty superstructure which is being 
raised upon them. 

The moment is opportune The three chief conception'^ 
which fur many years have dominated physical as dislmcL from 
biological science have been the theories of the existence of 
atoms, of the mechanical nature of heat, and of the existence 
of the ether 

Dalton’s atomic theory was first given to the world by a 
Glasgow professor—Thomas Thomson—in the year 1807, 
Dalton having communicated it to him In 1804 Rum ford’s and 
Day's experiments on the nature of heat were published m 
1790 and 1799 respectively, and the celebrated Bakerian 
Lecture, in which 'Inomas Voung established the undulatory 
theory by explaining the interference of light, appeared in the 
Fhtloiophual Transcutions in 1801. The keynotes, of the 
physical science of the nineteenth century w-erc thus struck, as 
the eeptury began, by four of our fellow-countrymen, one of 
whom—Sir Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford—preferred 
exile from the land of his birth to the loss of his birthright as a 
British citiEcn 

Doubts as to Scientific Theories 

It is well known that of late doubts have arisen as to whether 
the atomic theory, with which ihe mechanical theory of heat is 
closely bound up, and the theory of the existence of an ether 
have not served their purpose, and whether the time has not 
come to reconsider them. 

The facts that Prof Poincart, addressing a congress of 

hysicists in Paris, and Prof, Poynting, addressing the Physical 

ecLion of the Asiociation, have recently discussed the true 
meaning of out scientific methods of interpretation ; that Dr 
James Ward has lately delivered an attack of great power on 
many positions which eminent scientific men have occupied , and 
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that the approaching end of the lunetcenlh century led Prof 
Haeckel to define in a more popular manner his own very definite 
viLWs as to the solution of the ” Riddle of the Universe," 
arc perhaps a sufficient justification of an attempt to lay 
before you the difficulties which surround some of these 
questions. 

To keep the discussion within reasonable limits, I shall illus- 
IraVe the principles under review by means of the atomic theory, 
with comparatively little reference to the ether, and wc may also 
at first confine our attention to inanimate objects 

The Construition of a Model of Natme. 

A natural philosopher, to use the did phrase, even if only 
possessed of the most superficial knowledge, would attempt to 
bring some order into the results of his observation of Naliire by 
grouping together statements with regard to phenomena which 
are obviously related The aim of modern science goes far 
beyond this It not only shows that many phenomena are re¬ 
lated which at first sight have little or nothing in common, but, 
in 80 doing, also attempts to explain the relationship. 

Without spending lime on a discussion of the meaning of the 
word "explanation,'' it is suHicient to say that our efforts to es¬ 
tablish relationships between phenomena often take the form of 
attempting to prove that, if a limited number of .La<-umptions are 
granted as to the consLiLution of matter, or as to ilie existence of 
c]ua5i-maLerial entities, such as caloric, electricity, and the ether, a 
wide range of observed facts falls into order as a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the assumptions The question at issue is whether 
the hypotheses which are at the base of the scientific theories 
now most generally accepted are to be regarded as accurate 
descriptions of the consliLiilion of the universe around us, or 
merely as convenient fictions 

Convenient fictions be it observed, for e\en if they are fictions 
they are not useless From the practical point of view it is a 
matter of secondary importance whetlicr our theories and as 
sumptions are correct, if only they guide us 10 results which are 
in accord with facts The whole fabric of scientific theory may 
be regarded merely as a gigantic " aid to memory" , as a means 
for producing apnarent order out of disorder by codifying the 
observed facts and laws m accordance with an artificial system, 
and thus arranging our knowledge under a comparatively small 
number of heads, The simplification introduced by a scheme 
which, however imperfect it may be, enables us to argue from a 
few first principles, makes theories of practical use By means 
of them wc can foresee the results of combinations of causes 
which would otherwise elude us We can predict future events, 
and can even attempt to argue back from the present to the un¬ 
known past 

But it IS possible that these advantages might be attained by 
means of axioins, assumptions, and theories based on very false 
ideas A person who thought that a river was really a streak of 
blue paint might learn as much about Us direction from a map 
as one who knew u as it is It is thus conceivable that wl 
might be able, nol indeed to construct, but to imagine, some¬ 
thing more than a mere map or diagram, something which might 
even be called a working model of inanimate objects, which was 
nevertheless very unlike the realities of Nature Of course, the 
agreement between the action of the model and the behaviour 
01 the things it was designed to represent would prolialdy be 
imperfect, unless the one were a facsimile of the other, but it is 
conceivable that the correlation of natural phenomena could be 
imitated, with a large measure of succes'i, by means of an 
imaginary machine, which shared with a map or diagram the 
characteristic that it was in many ways unlike the things it re¬ 
presented, but might be compared to a model in that the behaviour 
of the things represented could be predicted from that of the 
corresponding parts of the machine. 

We might even go a step further. If the laws of the working 
of the model could be expreased by Abstractions, as, for example, 
by mathematical formulse, then, when the formulR were ob¬ 
tained, the model might be discarded, as probably unlike that 
which it was made to imitate, as a mere aid in the construction 
of equations, to be thrown aside when the perfect structure of 
mathematical symbols was erected 

If this course were adopted, we should have given up the at¬ 
tempt to know more of the nature of the objects which surround 
us than can be gained by direct Oheervation, but might never- 
theleas have learned how tWse objects would behave under given 
circumstances 

We should have abandoned the hope of a physical explanation 
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of the properties of inanimate Nature, but should have secured a 
mathematical description of her operations. 

There is no doubt that this is the easiest path to follow. Criti> 
cism IS avoided if wfr admit from the first chat we cannot go 
below the surface ; cannot know anything about the constitution 
of material bodies ; but must be content with formulating a 
description of their behaviour by means of laws of Nature ex¬ 
pressed by equations 

But il this 11 to be the end of the study of Natuie, it is evident 
that the construction of the model is not an essential rart of the 
process The model is used merely as an aid to thinKing ; and 
if the relatibns of phenomena can be investigated without it, so 
much the better The highest form of theory—it maybe said— 
the widest kind of generalisanon, is that which has given up the 
attempt to form clear mental pictures of the constitution of 
matter, which expresses the facts and the laws by language and 
symbols which lead to results that arc true, whatever our view 
as to the real nature of the objects with which we deal. From 
this point of view the atomic theory becomes not so much false 
as unnecessary; it may be regarded as an attempt to give an 
unnatural precision to ideas which are and must be vague. 

Thus, when Rumford found that the mere friction of metals 
produced heat in unlimited rmantity, and argued that heat was 
therefore a mode of motion, he formed a clear mental picture of 
what he believed to be occurring But his experiments may be 
quoted as proving only that energy can be supplied to a body in 
indefinite quantity, and when supplied by doing work against 
friction it appears In the form of heat 

By using this phraseology we exchange a vivid conception 
of moving atoms for a colourless statement as to heat energy, 
the real nature of which we do not attempt to define , and 
methods which thus evade the problem of the nature of the 
things which the symbols in our equations represent have been 
prosecuted with striking success, at all events within the 
range of a limited class of phenomena A peat school of 
chemists, building upon the tncrmodynamics of Willard Gibbs 
and the intuition of Van t' Hoff, have shown with wonderful 
skill that, if a sufficient number of the data of experiment arc 
assumed, it is possible, by the aid of thermodynamics, to trace 
the form of the relations between many physical and chemical 
phenomena without the help of the atomic theory 

But this method deals only with matter as our coarse senses 
know It,; It does not pretend to penetrate beneath the surface 

It IB therefore with the greatest respect for its authors, and 
with a full recognition of the enormous power of the weapons 
employed, that I venture to assert that the exposition of such a 
system of tactics cannot be regarded as the last word of science 
in the struggle for the trtuh 

Whether we grapple with them, or whether we shirk them ; 
however much or however little we can accomplish without 
answering them, the questions still force themselves upon us : 
Is matter what it seems to be ? Is interplanetary space full or 
empty f Can we argue back from the direct impressions of our 
senses to things which we cannot directly perceive ; from the 
phenomena displayed by matter to the constitution of matter 
Itself? 

It IS these questions which we are discussing to-night, and 
we may therefore, as far as the present address is concerned, put 
aside, once for all, methods of scientific exposition in which an 
attempt to forma mental picture of the constitution of matter is 
practically abandoned, and devote ourselves to the inquiries 
whether the effort to form such a picture is legitimate, and 
whether we have any reason to believe that the sketch which 
science has already drawn is to some extent a copy, and not a 
mere diagram, of the truth 

SiiiC^ssivt Steps tn the Analysis of Matter 

In dealing, then, with the question of the constitution of 
matter and the possibility of representing it accurately, we may 
grant at once that the ultimate nature of things is, and must 
remain, unknown, but it does not follow that immediately 
below the complexities of the superficial phenomena which 
affect our senses there may not be a simpler machinery of the 
existence of which we can obtain evidence, indirect indeed, but 
conclusive 

The fact that the apparent unity which we call the atmosphere 
can be resolved into a number of different gasea is admitted ; 
though the ultimate nature of oxygen, nitrogen, argon, carbonic 
acid, and water vapour is as unintelligible as that of air as a 
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whole, so that the analysis of air may be said to have substituted 
many incomprehensiblea for one 

Nobody, nowever, looks at the queshon from this point of 
view It 11 recognised that an investigation into the proximate 
constitution of tlungs may be useful and successful, even if their 
ultimate nature is beyond our ken. 

Nor need the analysis stop at the first step. Water vapour 
and carbonic acid, themselves constituents 0/ the atmosphere, 
are in turn resolv^ into their elements, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
carbon, which, without a formal discussion of the entena of 
reality, we may safely say are as real as air itself 

Now, at what point must this analysis stop if we are to avoid 
crossing the boundary between fact and fiction ? Is there any 
fundamental difference between resolving air into a mixture of 
gases and resolving an elementary gas into a mixture of atoms 
and ether? 

There are those who cry halt ' at the point at which wc divide 
a gas into molecules, and their first ubiecLion seems to be that 
molecules and atoms cannot be directly perceived, cannot be 
seen or handled, and are mere conceptions, which have their 
uses, but cannot be regarded as realities 

It 15 easiest to reply to this objection by an illustration 

The rings of Saturn appear to be continuous masses separated 
by circular rifts. This is the phenomenon which is ooserved 
through a telescope. By no known means can we ever approach or 
handle the rin^ ; yet everybody who understands the evidence 
now l^lievcs tnat they are not what they appear to be, but con¬ 
sist of minute moonlets, closely packed indeed, but separate the 
one from the other. 

In the first place. Maxwell proved mathematically that if a 
Saturnian ring were a conlinuous solid or fluid mass it would be 
unstable and would necessarily break into fragments. In the 
next place, if it were possible for the ring to revolve like a solid 
body, the inmost parts would move slowest, while a satellite 
moves faster the nearer it is to a planet Now, spectroscopic 
observation, based on the beautiful method of Sir W Huggins, 
shows not only that the inner portions of the ring move the 
more rapidly, but that the actual velocities of the outer and inner 
edges are in close accord with the theoretical velocities of 
satellites at like distances from the planet 

This and a hundred similar cases prove that it is possible to 
obtain convincing evidence of the constituUon of bodies between 
whose separate parts we cannot directly distinguish, and I take 
it that a physicist who believes in the reality of atoms thinks that 
he has as good reason for dividing an apparently continuous gas 
into molecules os he has for dividing the apparently continuous 
Saturnian rings into satellites If he is wrong, it is not the fact 
that molecules and satellites alike cannot be handled and can¬ 
not be seen as individuals, that constitutes the difference between 
the two cases. 

It may, however, be urged that atoms and the ether are 
alleged to have properties di^erenl from those of matter in bulk, 
of which alone our senses cake direct cognisance, and that 
therefore it is impossible to prove their existence by evidence 
of the same cogency os that which m.iy prove the existence of a 
newly discovered variety of matter or or a portion of matter Coo 
small or loo distant to be seen 

This point is BO important that it requires full discussion, but 
in dealing with it, it is necessary to distinguish carefully between 
the validity of the arguments which support the earlier and 
more fundamental propositions of the theory ; and the evidence 
brought forward to justify mere speculative applications of Us 
doctrines which might be abandoned without discarding the 
theory itself, The proof of the theory must be earned out step 
by step 

The first step is concerned wholly with some of the most 
general properlies of matter, and consists in the proof that 
those properties arc either absolutely unintelligible, or that, in 
the case of matter of all kinds, we are subject to an illusion 
similar to that the results of which we admit m the case of 
Saturn's rings, clouds, smoke, and a number of similar instances 
The believer in the atomic theory asserts that matter exists m a 
particular state ; that it consists of parts which are separate and 
distinct the one from the other, and as such are capable of 
independent movements 

Up to this point no question arises as to whether the separate 
parts are, like grains of sand, mere fragments of matter; or 
whether, though ihe^ are the bricks of which matter is built, 
they have, os individuals, properties different from those of 
masses of matter large enough Co be directly perceived. If they 
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are mere fragments of ordinary matter, they cannot be u^eii as 
aids in explaining those qualities of matter which they them 
selves share. 

We cannot explain things by the things themselves. If it be 
true that the properties of matter are the product of an under¬ 
lying machinery, that machinery cannot itself have the proper 
ties which It produces, and must, to that extent at all events, 
differ from matter in bulk as 11 is directly presented to the 
senses. 

If, however, we can succeed in showing that if the separate 
parts have a limited number of properties (different, it may l>e, 
from those of matter in bulk), the many and complicated proper 
ties of matter can, to a considerable extent, be explained as 
consequences of the constitution of these separate parts ; wc 
shall have succeeded m establishing, with regard to quantitative 
properties, a simplification similar to that which Ine chemist 
has established with regard to varieties of matter The many 
will have been reduced to the few 

The proofs of the physical reality of the eniilics discovered by 
means of the two analyses must necessarily be different The 
chemist can actually produce the elementary constituents into 
which he has resolved a compound mass No physicist or 
chemist can produce a single atom separated from all its fellous, 
and show that it possesses the elementary qualities he assigns In 
it The cogency of the evidence for any suggested constitution 
of atoms must vary with the number of facts which the hypo¬ 
thesis that they possess that constitution explains 

Let us take, then, two steps in their proper order, and inquire, 
first, whether there is valid ground for believing that all matter 
IS made up of discrete parts ; and secondly, whether we can 
have any knowledge of the constitution or properties which those 
parts possess. 

The Coat p amedutKS of Matter 

Matter in bulk appears to be continuous Such substances 
as water or air appear to the ordinary observer to be perfectly 
uniform in all their properties and qualities, in all iheir puts 
The ha.sty conclusion that these bodies are really uniform is, 
nevertheless, unthinkalile. 

In the first place, the phenomena of diffusion afford conclusive 
proof that matter when a])parenily quiescent is in fact in a stale 
of internal commotion. I need not recapitulate the familiar 
evidence to prove that gases and many liquids when placed in 
communication interpenetrate or diffuse into each other , or that 
air, in contact with a surface of water, gradually becomes laden 
with water vapour, while the atmospheric gases in turn mingle 
with the water Such phenomena are not exhibited by liquids 
and gases alone, or by solids at high temperatures orly Sir 
W Roberts-Austen has placed pieces of gold and lead in 
contact at a temperature of 18" C After four years the gold 
had travelled into the lead to such an extent that not only were 
the two metals united, but, on analysis, appreciable quantities of 
the gold were detected even at a distance of more than 5 milli 
meires from the common surface, while within a distance of 
three quarters of a millimclrt from the surface gold had pene¬ 
trated into the lead to the extent of i oz. 6 dwts per ton, an 
amount which could have been profitably extracted 

Whether it is or is not possible to devise any other intelligible 
account of the cause of such phenomena, it is certain that a 
simple and adequate explanation is found in the hypothesis that 
matter consists of discrete parts in a state of motum, which can 
penetrate into the spaces between the corresponding parts of 
surrounding bodies. 

The hypothesis thus framed is also the only one which affords 
a rational explanation of otlier simple and well known facts If 
matter is regarded os a continuous medium, the phenomena of 
expansion are unintelligible There is, apparently, no limit to 
the expansion of matter, or, to fix our attention on one kind of 
matter, let us say to the expansion of a gas , but it is incon¬ 
ceivable that a continuous material which fills or is present in 
every part of a given apace could also he present in every part 
of a space a million times as great Such a statement might be 
made of a mathematical abstraction ; it cannot be true of any 
real substance or thing. If, however, matter consists of discrete 
articles, separated from each other either by empty space or 
y something different from themselvas, we can at once under¬ 
stand that expansion and contraction may be nothing more than 
the mutual separation or approach of these particles 
Again, no clear mental picture can be formed of the pheno¬ 
mena of heat unless wc suppose that heat Is a mode of motion. 
In the words of Rumford, it is "extremely difficult, if not 
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quite impossible, to foim any distinct idea uf anything capable 
of being excited and communicated in the manner the heat 
was excited and ccmmunicaltd in [his] experiment [on friction] 
except It be motion” [Phil Trans , 1798, p 99) And if heat 
be mutton there can be no doubt that it is the fundamental 
partickb of matter which are moving For the motion is 
not visible, is not motion of the body as a whole, while 
diflusion, which is a movement of matter, goes uu more quickly 
as the temperaluic rises, thereby proving that the internal 
nioLmns have become more rapid, which is exactly the rthult 
which wtiukl follow if these were the movements which 
constitute sensible heat 

Combining, then, the phenomena of diflusion, expansion, and 
heat, It i!s not too much to say that no hypotheses which make 
them intelligible have ever been framed other than those which 
are At the basis of the atomic theory 

M.iny other considerations also point to the same conclusion 
Many yerrs ago Lord Kelvin gave independent arguments, 
based on the nroperlies of gases, on the constitution of the sur¬ 
faces of liquids, and on the electric properties of metals, all of 
which indicate that matter is, to use his nwn phrase, coarse¬ 
grained—that It IS not identical in Lonstitulion throughout, but 
that adjacent minute parts are distinguishable from each other 
by being either of different natures or in different stales 

And here it is necessary to insist that all these fundamental 
proofs are independent of the nature of the parlK les or 
granules into which matter must be divided 

The particles, for instance, need not be diHcrcnl in kind 
from the medium which surrounds and separates them It 
would suffice if they were wliat may be called singular parts of 
the medium itself, dillenng from the rest only in some peculiar 
slate of internal motion or of distortion, or by being in some 
other way earmarked as distinct individuals Tlie view that the 
constitution of matter is atomic miy and docs receive support 
from theories in which d( finite assumptions are made as to the 
constitution of the atoms , but when, as is often the case, these 
assumptions introduce new and more recondite difficulties, it 
must DC remembered that the fundamental hypothesis —that 
matter consists of discrete parts, capable of independent 
motions—IS forced upon us by facts and arguments which are 
altogether independent of what the nature and properties of 
these separate parts may be 

As a matter of history, the two thcorie*;, which ate not by 
any means mutually exclusive, that atoms arc particles which 
can be treated as distinct m kind from the medium which sur¬ 
rounds ihem, and that they are parts of that medium existing 
in a special slate, have both played a large part in the theoreti¬ 
cal development of the atomic hypotliesis The atoms of 
Waterston, Clausius, and Maxwell were particles The vortex- 
atoms of I.,ord Kelvin, and the strain-atoms (if I may call them 
so) suggested by Mr Larmor, are states of a primary medium 
which consliiuics a physical connection between them, and 
through which iheir mutual actions arise and are transmitted 

P) opt rttes of the Basis of Matter 

It is easy to show that, whichever alternative be adopted, wc 
are dealing with something, w’helher we consider iL under the 
guise of separate particles or of diflercnlialed portions of the 
medium, which hag properliea different from those of matter in 
bulk 

For if the basis of matter had the same constitution as 
matter, the irreguUr heat movements could hardly bemainUmed 
either against the viscosity of the medium or the frittering away 
of energy of motion which would occur during the collisions 
between the particles Thus, even in the case in which a hot 
body IS prevented from losing heat to surrounding objects, its 
sensible heat should spontaneovisly decay by a process of self- 
cooling No such phenomenon is known, and though on this, as 
on all other points, the limits of our knowledge arc hxed 
by the uncertainty of experiment, wc are compelled to 
admit that, to all appearance, the fundament.il medium, if it 
exists, IS unlike a material medium, in that it is non-viscous ; 
and that the particles, if they exist, are so constituted, that 
energy is not frittered away when they collide In either case, 
we are dealing with something different from matter itself in 
the sense that, though it is the basis of matter, it is not identical 
in all Its properties with matter 

The Idea therefore that entities exist possessing properties 
different from those of matter in bulk is not introdaced at the 
end of a long and recondite investigation to explain facts with 
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which none but expcfts are acquainted It is forced upon us 
at the very threshold of our study of Nature. Either the 
properties of matter m bulk cannot be referred to any sinipler 
structure, or that simpler structure must have properties different 
from those of matter In bulk as wc directly knew it—properties 
which can only be inferred from the results which they nroduce. 

No ap-iorl ar^ment against the possibility of our oiscover- 
ing the exiatenee of quasi-matenal substances, which are never¬ 
theless different from matter, can prove the negative proposition 
that such substances cannot exist. It is not a self-evident 
tnilth that lio substance other than ordinary mailer can have an 
existence as real as that of matter itself. It is not axiomatic 
that matter cannot be composed of parts whose properties are 
different from those of the whole. To assert that even if such 
substances and such parts exist no evidence however cogent 
could convince us of their existence is to beg the whole question 
at issue , to decide the cause before it has l^n heard 

We must therefore adhere to the standpoint adopted by most 
scientific men, viz., that the question of the existence of ultra- 
physical entitles, such as atoms and the ether, is to be settled by 
the evidence, and must not be ruled out as inadmissible on a 
pnori grounds. 

On me other hand, it is impossible to deny that, if the mere 
entry on the search for the concealed causes of physical pheno¬ 
mena is not a trespass on ground we have no right to explore, 
it is ac all events ine beginning of a dangerous journey. 

The wraiths of phlogiston, caloric, luminiferous corpuscles, 
and a crowd of other phantoms haunt the investigator, and as 
the grim host vanishes into nothingness he cannot but wonder 
if his own conceptions of atoms and of the ether 

" Hhall <hii«ulve, 

And, like ihii itiriubatnniiBl pnyeant rnded, 

Leave noi a wrack behind " 

But though science, like Banyan's hero, has sometimes had 
to pass through the Valley of Humilialion," the spectres 
which meet it there are not really dangerous if they are boldly 
faced. The facts that mistakes have been made, that theories 
have been propounded, and for a time accepted, which later 
inveatuations have disproved, do not necessarily discredit the 
method adopted. In scientific theories, as in the world around 
us, there is a survival of the fittest, and Dr James Ward's un¬ 
sympathetic account of the blunders of those whose work, after 
all, Ws shed glory on the nineteenth century, might muiatis 
mutandis stand for a descrmtion of the history of the advance of 
civilisation, ** The story of the progress so far,’’ he tells us, “ is 
briefly this : Divergence between theory and fact one part of the 
way, the wreckage of abandoned fictions for the rest, and an un¬ 
attainable goal of phenomenal nihilism and ultra-physical 
mechanism beyond” (** Naturalism and Agnosticism,” vol. 1. 

p jy). 

" The path of progress,” saw Prof. Karl Pearson, " is strewn 
with the wreck of nations. Traces are everywhere to be seen 
of the hecatombs of inferior races, and of victims who found not 
the narrow way to the greater perfection. Yet these dead 

a les are, in very truth, the stenpmg-stones on which man- 
has arisen to the higher intellectual and deeper emotional 
life of to-day ” ("National Life from the Standpoint of Science," 
p. 62). 

It is only necessary to add that the progress of society is 
directed towards an unattainable goal of universal contentment, 
to make the parallel complete 

And so, in the one case as in the other, we may leave ** the 
dead to bury their dead.” The question before us is not whether 
we too may not be trusting to false ideas, erroneous experi¬ 
ments, evanescent theories No doubt we are , but, witnout 
making an insolent claim to be belter than our fathers, we may 
fairly contend that, amid much that is uncertain and temporary, 
some of the fundamenUl conceptions, some of the root-ideas of 
science, are so grounded on reason and fact that we cannot but 
regard them as an aspect of the very truth. 

Enough has, perhaps, now been said on this i>oint for my 
immediate purpose. The argument as to the constitution of 
matter coula be developed further in the manner I have hitherto 
adopted, VIZ. by series of propositions, the proof of each of which 
IS based upon a few crucial pnenumeDB Id particular, if matter 
is divided into moving granules or particles, the phenomenon of 
cohesion proves that there must be mutual actions between them 
analogous to those which take place between large masses of 
matter, and which wc ascribe to force, thereby indicating the 
regular, unvarying operation of active machinery which we nave 


not yet the means of adequately understanding. For the 
moment, I do not wish to extend the line of reasoning that has 
been followed. My mam object is to show that the notion of 
the existence of ultra^physical entities and the leading ontlmes 
of the atomic theory are rorced upon us at the beginning of our 
study of Nature, not only by a priori considerations, but iti the 
attempt to comprehend the results of even the slr^lest observa¬ 
tion. These outlines cannot be effaced by the dimcultles which 
undoubtedly arise in filling up th^ picture The cogency of the 

f iroof that matter is coarse-grainea is in no way anected the 
act that we may have grave doubts as to the nature of the 
granules. Nay, it is of the first importance to recognise that, 
though the fundamental assumptions of the atomic theoTV 
receive overwhelming support from a number of more 'detailed 
arguments, they are themselves almost of the nature of axioms, 
in that the simplest phenomena are unintelligible if they are 
abandoned 

TAo Jiange of thi Atomic Theory 

It would be most unfair, however, to the atomic theory to 
represent it as depending on one line of reasoning only, or to 
treat Us evidence as bounded by the very general propositions I 
have discussed. 

It IS true that as the range of the theory is extended the funda¬ 
mental conception that matter is granular must be expanded and 
filled in by supplementary hypotheses as to the constitution of 
the granules It may also be admitted that no complete or 
wholly satisfactory description of that constitution can as yet be 
given, that perfeclion has not yet been attained here or in any, 
other branch of science , but the number of facts which can be 
accounted for by the theory is very large compared with the 
number of additional hypotheses which arc introduced ; and the 
cumulative weight of the additional evidence obtained by the 
study of details is such as to add greatly to the strength of the 
conviction that, in its leading outlines, the theory is true 

It was originally suggested by the facts of chemistry, and 
though, as we have seen, a school of chemists now thrusts it into 
the l^ckground, it is none the less true, in the words of Dr 
Thorpe, that "every great advance in chemical 
during the last ninety years finds its interpretation in 
theory” (" Essays on Historical Chemistry,” 1894, p 368). 

The principal mechanical and thermal properties of gases have 
been explained, and m large part discovered, by the aid of the 
atomic theory, and, though there are outstanding difficulties, 
they are, for the most part, related to the nature of the atoms 
and molecules, and do not aFect the question as to whether 
they exist 

The fact that diFerent kinds of light all travel at the same 
sliced in interplanetary space, while they move at diFerent 
rales m matter, is explained if matter is coarse-grained. Bat 
to attempt to sum up all this evidence would be to recite a text¬ 
book on physics. It must suffice to say that it is enormous in 
extent and varied m character, and that the atomic theory im¬ 
parls a unity to all the physical sciences which has been attained 
in no other way 

I must, however, give a couple of instances of the wonderful 
success which has been achieved in the explanation of physical 
henomena by the theory we are considering, and I select them 
ecause they are in harmony with the line of argument 1 have 
been pursuing 

AVhen a piece of iron is magnetised, its behaviour is diFerent 
according as the magnetic force applied to it is weak, moderate, 
or strong. When a certain limit is passed, the iron behaves as 
a non-magnetic substance to all further additions of magnetic 
force. With strong forces it docs and with very weak forces it 
does ngt remain magnetised when the force ceases to act Prof. 
Ewing has imitated all the minute details of these complicated 
properties by an arrangement of small isolated compass needles 
to represent the molecules. It may fairly be said that as far as 
this particular set of phenomena is concerned a most instructive 
working model based on the molecular theory has not only been 
imj^ined but constructed 

T^e next illustration is no less sinking. We may likei\ a 
crowd of molecules to a fog ; but while the fog Is admitted by 
everybody to be made up of separate globules of water, the 
critics of scientific method are sometimes apt to regard the 
molecules as mere fictions of the imagination. If, however, we 
could ihrow the molecules of a highly rarefied gas Into such a 
state that vapour condensed on them, so that each became the 
centre of a water-drop, till the host of invisible molecules was, 
as H were, magnifiea by accretion into a visible mist, surely no 
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stronger proof of their reality could be desired Yet there is 
every reason to believe that something very like this has been 
accomplished by Mr. C. T R. Wilson and Prof J. J Thomson 
It 19 known that it is comparatively difficult to produce a fog 
In damp air if the mixture consists of air and walcr-vapour 
alone. The presence of particles of very fine dust facilitates 
the process, It is evident that the vapour condenses on the 
dust particles, and that a nucleus of some kind is necessary on 
which each drop may form But electrified particles also act 
as nuclei; for if a highly charged body from which electricity is 
escaping be placed near a steam jet, the steam condenses , and 
a cloud is also formed in dust-free air more easily than would 
otherwise be the case if electricity is discharged into it 

Again, according to accepted theory, when a current of elec¬ 
tricity flows through a gaa, some of the atoms are divided into 
parts which carry positive and negative charges as they move m 
opposite directions, and unless this breaking up occurs a gas 
does not conduct electricity. But a gas can be made a conductor 
merely by allowing the Rontgen rays or the radiation given off 
by uranium to fall upon it. A careful study of the facts shows 
that It is probable that some of the atoms have been broken up 
by the radiation, and that their oppositely clectrilied parts are 
scattered among their unaltered fellows Such a gas is said to 
be ionised 

Thus by these two distinct lines of argument we come to the 
conclusions —1st, that the presence of electrified particles pro¬ 
motes the formation of mist, and 2nd, that in an ionised gas 
such electrified particles are provided by the breaking up of 
atoms 

The two conclusions will mutually support each other if it 
can be shown that a mist is easily formed in ionised air This 
was tested by Mr Wilson, who showed that in such air mist is 
formed as though nuclei were present, and thus in the cloud we 
have visible evidence of the presence of the divided atoms. If, 
then, we cannot handle the individual molecules, we have at 
least some reason to believe that a method is known of seizing 
individuals, or parts of individuals, which are in a special stale, 
and of wrapping other matter round them till each one is the 
centre of a discrete particle of a i isible fog 

I have purposely chosen this illustration, because the ex 
planation is based on a theory—that of ionisation—which is at 
present subjected to hostile criticism It assumes that an elec 
tncal current is nothing more than the movement of charges of 
electricity But magnets placed near to an electric current 
Lend to set themselves at right angles to Us direction , a fact on 
which the construction of telegraphic instruments is based 
Hence if the theory be true, a similar eflecL ought to be pro¬ 
duced by a moving charge of electricity. This experiment was 
tried many years ago in the laboratory of Helmholtz by Row¬ 
land, who caused a charged disc to spin rapidly near a magnet 
The result was m accuru with the theory ; the magnet moved 
as though acted upon by an electric current Of late, however, 
M Cr^micu has investigated the matter afresh, and has obtained 
results which, according to his interpretation, were incunsislenL 
with that of Rowland 

M. Crcmieu’s results are already the subject of controversy,* 
and are, I believe, likely to he discussed m the Section of 
Physics This is not the occasion to enter upon a cnlical dis 
cussion of the question at issue, and I refer to it only to point 
out that though, if M Crcmieu’s result were upheld, our views 
as to electricity would have to be modified, the foundations of 
the atomic theory would not be shaken. 

It however, from the theory of 10ns that the most f.ir 
reaching speculations of science have recently received une\ 
pected support The dream that matter of all kinds will some 
day be proved to be fundamentally the same has surviied many 
shocks. The opinion is consistent with the great generalisation 
that the properties of elements are a periodic funcimn of their 
atomic weights Sir Norman Lockyer has long iiccn a pro¬ 
minent exponent of the view that the spectra of the alarn indicate 
the reiluction of our so-called elements to simpler forms, and 
now Prof. J. J Thomson believes that we can break off from an 
atom a part, the mass of which is not more than unc-lhousandih 
of the whole, and that these corpuscles, as he has named them, 
are the carriers of the negative charge m an electric current If 
atoms ore thus complex, not only is the a pr»ori probability 
increased that the different structures which wc call elements 
may all be built of similar bricks, but the discovery by Lenard 

^ See Phii , July 15101, p 144; and Johns Hopkins Unn Of si/y 

Circulars, \x No 15B, May-Junc igoi, p 78 
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that the ease with which the corpuscles penetrate different liodics 
depends only on the density of the obstacles, and not on their 
chemical constitution, is held by Prof Thomson to be “a strong 
confirmaLiun of the view that tne atoms of the elementary sub 
stances are made up of simpler parts, all of which are alike ” *- On 
the present occasion, however, we are occupied rather with the 
foundations than with these ultimate ramifications of the atomic 
theory, and having shown how wide its range is, 1 must, to a 
certain extent, retrace my steps and return to the main line of 
my argument 

Th/- Piopcrtics of Atoms mid MoUluUs 

For if it he granted that the evidence that matter is coarse¬ 
grained and IS formed of separate atoms and molecules is too 
strong to be resisted, U may still be contended that we can 
know little or nothing of the sires and properties of the mole¬ 
cules 

It must be admitted that, though the fundamental postulates 
are always the b.imc, ditTerenl aspects of the theory, wnich have 
not in all cases been successfully combined, have to be develoiied 
when it IS applied to different problems; but \\\ spile of this 
there is little doubt lh.it we have some fairly accurate knowledge 
of molecular motions and magmludes 

If a liquid IS stretched into a very thm film, such as a soap- 
bubble, we shoultl expect uiihcT-tions of a change in its proper¬ 
ties when the thickness of the him is not a very large multiple 
of the average distance between two neighbouring molecules 
In 1890 Sohneke {IVnd Ann , 1890, xl pp 345-355) deiLCtcd 
evidence of such a change in films of the average ihickntss of 
106 millionths of a millimetre (^^), and quite recently Rudolph 
Weber found it in an oil-Rlm when the thickness was 115 
[Amui/en der Phy^iK, 1901, iv pp 706-721) 

Taking the mean of these numbers and combining the results 
of different variants of the theory, we may conclude that a him 
should become unstable ami lend to rupture spontaneously some 
where between the thicknesses of I lo and 55 /i^, and Prof Remold 
and I found by exnenmeiiL that this instability is actually ex¬ 
hibited between tne thicknesses of 96 and 45 {Phil Tram , 
1893, 184, pp 5 °S“ 529 ) There can therefoie be litlle doubt 
that the first approach lo molecular magnitudes is signalled when 
the thickness of a film is somewhat less than 100 or 4 
millionths of an inch 

Thirteen years ago I had the honour of laying before the 
Chemical Society a ; Isunii of what was then known on these 
subjects {Chem Sol Trans ^ liii , March 1888, pp. 222-262), 
and 1 must refer to that leclure or to the most recent edition of 
O E Meyer’s work on the kinetic theory of gases (“Kinetic 
Theory of Gases,” O E Meyer, 1899, translated by R E 
Baynes) for the evidence that various independent lines of argu¬ 
ment enable us to estiiuile quantities very much less than 4 
millionths of an inch, which is perhaps from 500 to lOOO times 
greater than the magnitude which, in ihe present state of our 
knowledge, we can best describe as the diameter of a molecule 

Confining our attention, however, to the larger quantities, I 
will give one example to show how strong is the cumulative 
force of the evidence as in our knowledge of th( magnitudes of 
molecular quantities 

We bavL e^LTy reason to believe that Ih lugb the molecules in 
a gas frequently collide with each other, yet in the case of the 
more pcricct gases the tune occupied in collisions is small com 
pared with that in which each molecule travels undisturbed by 
Its fellows The average distance travelled between twri '■uc- 
cessive encounters is called the mean free path, and, for the 
reason just given, the question of the magnitude of this distance 
can be attacked wilhoiu any precise knowledge of what a mole 
cule IS, or of what happens efunng an encounter 

Thus the mean free path can be determined, by the aid of the 
theory, either from the viscoiily of the gas or from the thermal 
conductivity Using figures given in the In test work on the 
subject (Meyer’s “ Kinetic Theory of Gases’ , see above), and 
dealing with one gas only, a'' a fair simple of the rest, the 
lengths of the mean free path of hydrogen as determined by 
these two independent methods difter only by about 3 per cent. 
Further, the mean of the values which I gave in the lecture 
already referred to differed only by about 6 per cent from the 
best modern result, so that no great change has been introduced 
during the last thirteen years, 

1 For ihe most recent accoLinl of this subject sac an article on " Bodisa 
Smaller than Atoin^,' by Prof J J Ihom'.on m the To/uinr 6cifnc0 
Monthly {TYic^ Science Press), ^ugiisl iq^n 
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It may» however^ be argued that these concordant values are 
all obtained by means of the same theoryi and that a com non 
error may affect them all. In particular, some critics have of 
late been inclined to discredit the atomic theory bv pointing out 
that the strong statements which have sometimes been made as 
to the equabtyj among themselves, of atoms or molecules of the 
same kind may not be justified, as the equality may be that of 
averages only, and be consistent with a considerable variation in 
the Biaei of individuals 

Allowing this argument more weight than it perhaps deserves, 

It is easy to show that it cannot affect seriously our knowledge 
of the length of the mean free path 

Prof. George Oarwin {P^il Trans , 180) has handled the 
problem of a mixture of unequal spherical b:)die5 in the par 
ticular case in which the sizes are distributed according to the 
law of errors, which would involve far greater inequalities than 
can occur among atoms Without discussing the precise details 
of Ins problem, it is suRFicient to say that m the case considered 
by him the lencth of the mean free path is 7/11 of what it would 
be if the particles were equal, Hence, were the inequalities of 
atoms as great as m this extreme case, the reduction of the mean 
free path in hydrogen could only be from 185 to 119/iu, but 
they must be far less, and therefore the error, if any, due to 
this cause could not approach this amount It is probably 
im^preciable. 

Such examples might be multiplied, but the one I have 
selected la perhaps sufficient to illustrate my point, viz , that 
considerable and fairly accurate knowledge can be obtained as 
to molecular quantities by the aid of theories the details of 
which are provisional, and are admittedly capable of improve' 
ment 

Is the Model Unique i 

But the argument that a correct result may sometimes be ob 
Lamed by reasoning on imperfect hypotheses raises llie question 
as to whether another danger may nut be imminent To be 
satisfactory, our model of Nature must be unique, and it must be 
impossible to imagine any other which agrees equally well with 
the facts of experiment. If a large number of hypotheses could 
be framed with equal claims to validity, that fact would alone 
raise grave doubts as to whether it were possible to distinguish 
between the true and the false Thus Prof Poincar^^ has shown 
that an infinite number of dynamical explanations can be found 
for any phenomenon which satisfies certain conditions But 
though this consideration warns us against the too ready accept 
once of explanations of isolated phenomena, it has no weight 
against a theory which embraces so vast a number of facts as 
those included by the atomic theory It does not follow that, 
because a number of solutions are all formally dynamical, they 
are therefore all equally admissible The pressure of a gas may 
be explained as the result of a shower of blows delivered by 
molecules, or by a repulsion between the various parts of a con 
tinuous medium Both solutions are expressed in dynamical 
language ; but one is, and the other is not, compatible with the 
observed phenomena of expansion The atomic theory must 
hold the field until another can be found which is not inferior as 
an explanation of the fundamental difficulties as to the constitu¬ 
tion of matter, and 19, at the same lime, not less compre 
hensive. 

On the whole, then, the question as to whether we are 
attempting to solve a problem which has an infinite numb er of 
solutions may be put aside until one solution has been found 
which IS satisfactory in all its details We are in a sufficient 
difficulty about that to make the rivalry of a second of the same 
type very improbable. 

The Phenomena of Life 

But It may be asked—nay, it has been asked—may not the 
type of our theories be radically changed 7 If this question does 
not merely imply a certain distrust in our own powers of reason¬ 
ing, it should be supported by some indication of the kind of 
change which is conceivable 

Perhaps the chief objection which can be brought against 
physical theories is that they deal only with the inanimate side 
of Nature, and largely ignore the phenomena of life It 15 there- 
fore in this direction, if in any, that a change of type may be 
expected I do not propose to enter at length upon so difficult 
a question, but, however we may explain or explain away the 
characteristics of life, the argument for the truth of the atomic 
theory would only be affected if it could be shown that living 
matter does not possess the thermal and mechanical properties, 
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to explain which the atomic theory has been framed. This is 
so notoriously not the ca.<;e that there is the gravest doubt 
whether life can in any way interfere with the action within the 
organism of the laws of matter m bulk belonging to the domain 
of mechanics, physics, and chemistry 

Probably the most cautious opinion that could now be ex¬ 
pressed on this question is that, m spite of some outstanding 
difficulties which have recently given rise to what is called Neo- 
vitalism, there is no conclusive evidence that living matter can 
suspend or modify any of the natural laws which would affect it 
if It were to cease to live It is possible that though subject to 
ihese laus the organism while living may be able to employ, or 
even to direct, theit action within itself for its own benefit, just 
as It unquestionably does make use of the processes of external 
nature for its own purposes , but if this be so, the seat of the 
controlling influence is so withdrawn from view that, on the one 
hand, its very existence may be denied, while, on the other 
hand, Prof Haeckel, following Vogt, hai recently asserted that 
** matter and ether are not dead, and only moved by extrinsic 
force, liut they are endowed with ‘sensation and will ; they ex¬ 
perience an inclination for condensation, a dislike for strain , 
they strive after the one and '.iruggle against the other" 
(*' Riddle of the Universe,” English translation, 1900, p 380) 

But neither unproved assertions of this kind nor the more 
refined attempts that have been made by others to bring the 
phenomena of life and of dead matter under a common formula 
touch the evidence for the atomic theory The question as to 
whether matter consists of elements capable of independent 
motion 19 prior to and independent of the further questions as to 
what these elements are, and whether they arc alive or dead. 

The physicist, if he keeps to his business, asserts, as the liases 
of the atomic theory, nothing more than that he who declines to 
admit that matter consists of separate moving parts must regard 
many of the simjilest phenomena as irreconcilable and unintclli 
gible, in spite of the fact that means of reconciling them are 
known to everybody, in spite of the fact that the reconciling 
theory gives a general correlation of an enormous number of 
phenomena in every branch of science, and that the outstanding 
difficulties are connected, not so much with the fundamental 
hypotheses that matter is composed of distinguishable entities 
which are capable of separate motions as with the much more 
difficult problem of what these entities are 

On these grounds the physicist may believe thai, though he 
cannot handle or see them, the atoms and molecules are as real 
as the ice crystals in a cirrus cloud which he cannot reach , as 
real as the unseen members of a meteoric swarm whose death 
glow IS lost in the sunshine, or which sweep past us, unen 
tangled, in the night 

If the confidence that his methods are weapons with which he 
con fight hi9 way to the truth were taken from the scientific 
explorer, the paralysis which overcomes those who believe that 
they are engaged in a hopeless task would fall upon him 

Physiology has specially flourished since physiologists have 
believed that it is possible to master the physics and chemistry 
of the framework of living things, and since they have abandoned 
the attitude of those who placed m the foreground the doctrine 
of the vital force To supporters of that doctrine the principle 
of life was not a hidden directing j>owcr which could perhaps 
whisper an order that the ffood-gates of reservoirs of energy 
should now be opened and now closed, and could, at the most, 
work only under immutable conditions to which the living and 
the dead must alike submit On the contrary, their vital force 
pervaded the organism in all its part^ It was an active and 
energetic opponent of the laws of physics and chemistry. It 
maintained its own existence not oy obeying but by defying 
them , and though destined to be finally overcome in the separate 
campaigns of which each individual living creature is the scene, 
yet like some guerilla chieftain it was defeated here only to re¬ 
appear there with unabated confidence and apparently un- 
dimmished force 

This attitude of mind checked the advance of knowledge 
Difficulty could be evaded by a verbal formula of explanation 
which in fact explained nothing If the mechanical, or physical, 
or chemical causes of a phenomenon did not lie obviously upon 
the surface, the investigator was templed to forego the toi L of 
searching for them below, it was easier to say that the vital 
force was the cause of the discrepancy, and that it was hopeless 
to attempt to account for the action of a pnnciple which was 
incomprehensible in its nature. 

For the physicist the danger is n? less serious, though it lies 
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in a somewhat different direction At present he is checked in 
his theories by the necessity of making them agree with a com' 
paraiively small number 0/ rundamental hypotheses If this 
check were removed, his fancy might run not in the wildest 
speculations, which would be held to be legitimate if only they 
led to formulae m harmony with facts But the very habit of 
regarding the end as everything, and the means by which it 
was attained as unimportant, would prevent the discovery of those 
fragments of truth which cun only be uncovered by the painful 
process of trying to make inconsistent theories agree, and using 
all facts, however remote, as the tests of our central generalisa 
tion. 

"Science,” said Helmholtz, "Science, whose very object it 
it IS to comprehend Nature, must start with the assumption that 
Nature is comprehensible.” And again, " The first principle 
of the investigator of Nature is to assume that Nature is 
intelligible to us, since otherwise it would be foolish to attempt 
the investigation at all ” These axioms do not assume 
that all the secrets of the universe will ultimately 1^ laid 
bare, but that a search for them is hopeless if we under¬ 
take the quest with the conviction that it will be in 
vain As applied to life, they do not deny that in living 
matter sometning may be hidden which neither physics nor 
chemistry can explain, but they assert that Iheaction of physical 
and chemical forces m living bodies can never be understood, it 
at every difficulty and at every check in our investigations w'e 
desist from further attempts in the Ijclief that the laws of physic^, 
and chemislry have been interfered with by an incomprehensible 
vital force As applied to physics and chemistry, iney do not 
mean that all the phenomena of life and death will ultimately be 
included in some simple and self sufficing mechanical theory 
they do mean that we are not to sit down contented with para¬ 
doxes such os that the same thing can fill both a large space and 
a little one , that matter can act where it is not, and the like, 
if by some reasonable hypothesis, capable of being tested by 
experiment, we can avoid the acceptance of these absurdities 
Something will have been gained if the more obvious difficulties 
arc removed, even if we have to admit ihat in the background 
there is much that we cannot grasp 

TAt; Limzfs of Physical '1 htories 

And this brings me to my last point It is a mistake to treat 
physical theories in general, and the atomic theory in particular, 
as though they were parts of a scheme which has failed if it 
leaves anything unexplained, which must be earned on indefi¬ 
nitely on exacLly the same principles, whether the ultimate 
results are, or are not, repugnant to common sense 

Physical theories begin at the surface with phenomena which 
directly affect uur senses When they are used in the attempt to 
penetrate deeper into the secrets of Nature, it is more than probable 
ihat they will meet with insuperable liarncrs, but this fact docs 
not demonstrate that the fundamental assumptions are false, 
and the question as to whether any particular obstacle will be 
for ever insuperable can rarely be answered with certainly 

Those who belittle the ideas which have of late governed the 
advance of scientific theory too often assume ihat there is no 
alternative between the opposing assertions that atoms and the 
ether are mere figments of the scientific imagination, or that, on 
the other hand, a mechanical theory of the atoms and of the 
ether, which is now confessedly imperfect, would, if it could be 
perfected, give us a full and adequate representation of the 
underlying realities 

For my own jiart I believe that there is a via media. 

A man peering into a darkened room, and describing what he 
thinks he sees, may be nght as to the general outline of the 
objects he discerns, wrong as to their nature and their precise 
forms In his description fact and fancy may be blended, ami 
It may be difficult to aiy where the one ends and the other 
begins ; but even the fancies will not be worthless if they are 
based on a fragment of truth, which will prevent the explorer 
from walking into a looking glass or stumbling over the furniture 
He who saw " men as trees walking ” had at least a perception 
of the fundamental fact that something was in motion around 
him 

And so, at the beginning of the twentieth century, we are 
neither forced to abandon the claim to have penetrat^ below 
the surface of Nature, nor have we, with all our searching, torn 
the veil of mystery from the world around us 

The range of our speculations is limited both in space and 
time in space, for we have no right to claim, as is sometimes 
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done, a knowledge of the "infinite universe ” , in time, for 
the cumulative effects of aciions which might piss undetected in 
the short span of years of which we hast knowledge, may, if 
continuetl long enough, modify our must profound generalisa¬ 
tions If some such theory as the vorlc'f alum theory were 
true, the faintest trace of viscosity in the primordial medium 
would ultimately destroy matter of every kind It is ihiUi a 
duly to state what we believe we know m the most cautious 
terms, but it is equally a duty not to yield to mere vague doubts 
as to whether we can know anything 

If no tilher conception of matter is possible than that it 
consists of distinct physical units—and no other conception has 
been formulated which docs not blur what arc otherwise clear 
and definite ouilines—if it is certain, as it is, that vibrations 
travel ihrough space which cannot be propagated by matter, the 
two foundations of physical theory are well and truly laid It 
may be granted that wc have not yet framed a consistent image 
either of the nature of the atoms or of the ether in which tliey 
exist; but I have tried to show that in spile of the tentative 
nature of some of our theories, in spite of many outstanding 
difficulties, the atomic ihcury unifies so many facts, simplifies so 
much that IS complic.ilcd, that we have a right to insm—at all 
events till an equally intelligible rival hyijothcsis is produced— 
that the mam slrucLurc of our theory is I rue , that alums arc not 
merely helps to puzzled mathemaiicians, but physical realities 


SVCTION A 

M\rHKMAlIf^ AND 

Oi'LMN(. Address dv Major P A MvlMaiion, D Sc' , 
FRS, I'KIMDENI 01 lUh Sk< I ion 

Durinij Ihe seveniy iiiLelings of iHl Association a pure 
mathematician has been piesidenl of SLClion A on ten or a 
dozen occasions A theme taken by many has been a defence 
of the study of pure mathematics I lake Cayley’s view ex¬ 
pressed before the while Association at Southport in lS8j, that 
no defence is necessary, but were iL oiherwisL, 1 feel that 
nothing need be .iddctl lo the eloquent wordi of Sylvester in 
1869 and of Forsyth m 1I497 I intend, therefore, to mike 
some remarks on several inaUers which may be interesting lo 
the Section even ai the risk of being considtreil unduly 
desultory, 

Before commencing I must remark that during the twelve 
months that have elapsed since the Bradford Meeting we have 
lost several great men whose lives were devoted to the subjects 
of this Section Ilermile, the veteran malhematician of France^ 
hfts left liehind him t splendid record of purely scientific work 
His name will be always connected with the herculean achieve¬ 
ment of solving the general quintic equation by means of elliptic 
modular functions Other work, if less striking, is equally of 
the highest order, and his treatise " Cours d'Analyse ” is a model 
of style Of Fil/gerald of Dublin it is not easy to speak in 
tins room without emotion For many years he was ihc life and 
soul of this Section Ills enthusiasm in regard to all branches 
of molecular physics, the force and profundity of hia speech, the 
vigour of his advocacy of particular theories, Lhv acute thinking 
which enabled him to formulate desiderata, his warm interest in 
the work of others, and the unselfish aid he was so willing to 
give, are fresh in our remembrance Rowland was in the fore¬ 
front of the ranks of physicists His death at a comparalivety 
early age terminates the important senes of discoveries which 
were proclaimed from his laboratory in the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore In Viriamu Jones we hive lost an 
assiduous worker at physics whose valuable contributions to 
knowledge indicated his power to do much more for science 
In Tait, Scotland possessed a powerful and original investigator. 
The extent and variety of his papers are alike remarkable, and 
m hiB collected works there exists an imperishable monument to 
his fame 

It is interesting, in this the first year of the new century, to 
take a rapid glance at the position that mathcmvticians of this 
country held amongst mathematicians a hundred years ago 
During the greater part of the eighteenth century the study 
of mathematics in England, Scotland and Ireland had been 
at a very low ebb Whereas in I Sot on the Continent 
there were the leaders Lagrange, Laplace and Legendre, and of 
rising men, Founer, Ampere, Voissun Gauss, we 

could only claim Thomas Young and Ivory as men who were 
doing notable work in research Amongst schoDlb^ys of various 
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«geB we note Fresnel, Beisel, Cauchy, Chulei, Lam^. Mobius^ 
V, StBudt and Steiner on the Continent, and Babba»r Peacock^ 
John Herseheli Henry Parr HamiUon and George Green in this 
country. It was not, indeed, till about 1845, or a little later, 
that we could point to the great names of William Rowan 
Hamthon, MacCullagh, Adams, Boole, Salmon, Stokes, 
Sylvester, Cayley, Wiliam Thomson, H. J S. Smith and 
Clerk Maxwell as adequate representatives of mathematical 
science. It is worthy of note that this date, 1845, also 

the year uf the diuolution of a very interesting society, the 
Mathematical Society of SpitalJields ; and 1 would like to pause 
a moment, and, if l may say so, rescue it from the oblivion 
which seems to threaten it In iSoi it was already a venerable 
itistittitlon, having been founded by Joseph Middleton, a writer 
of roathematical textbooks, in 1717.^ The members of the 
Society at the beginning were for the moat part silk-weavers of 
French extraction , it was little more than a working man's 
club, at which questions of mathematics and natural philosophy 
were discussed every Saturday evening The number of mem 
^rs was limited to the " squara of seven," but later it was 
increased to the "square of eight," and later still to the "square 
of nine," In 1735 the place of meeting was changed from the 
Monmouth’s Head to the White Horse in Wheeler Street, and 
in 1735 to the Ben Jonson’s Head in Pelham Street The sub¬ 
scription was six^and-Bixpence a quarter, or sixpence a week, 
and enlrance was gained by production of a metal ticket, which 
had the proposition of Pythagoras engraved on one side and a 
sighted quadrant with level Dll' the other. The funds, largely 
augmented by an elaborate system of Rnes, were chieHy used 
for the purchase of books and philosophical apparatus A 
president, treasurer, inspector of instruments, and secretary 
were appointed annually, and there were, besides, four stewards, 
mx auditors and six trustees By the constitution of the Society 
It was the duty of every member, if he were asked any mathe¬ 
matical or philosophical question by another member, to instruct 
him to the beet of hii ability It was the custom for each 
member in rotation to lecture or perform experiments on 
each evening of meeting There was a fine of half a crown 
for introducing controverted points of divinity or politics 
The members dined together twice annually, viz on the 
second Friday m January in London in commemoration 
of the birth of Sir Isaac Newton (this feast frequently look 
place at the Black Swan, Brown’s Lane, Spitalhelds), and on the 
second Friday in July ’^ata convenient distance in the country 
in commemoration uf the birth of the founder ’’ The second 
dinner frequently fell through because ithe members could nut 
agree as to the locality. It was found nece*uary to introduce a 
rule fining members sixpence for letting off fireworks in the place 
of meeting. Every member present was entitled to a pint of 
beer at the common expense, and, further, every five members 
were entitled to call for a quart for consumption at the meeting 
Such were some of the quaint regulations |in force when atiout 
the year 1750 the Society moved to larger aparlmentB in Crispin 
Street, where it remained without interruption till 1843. It 
appears from the old minute books that about the year 1750 the 
Society absorbed a small mathematical society ^which used to 
meet at the Black Swan, Brown's Lane, above mentioned, and 
that in 1783 an ancient historical society was also incorporated 
with It By the year 1800 the class of the members had become 
improved, and we find some well known names, such as 
Dolland, Simpson, Saunderson, Crossley, FaronkSen and Gom- 
pertz. At the time lectures were given in all branches of 
science by the members in the Society's rooms, which 
on these occasions were open to the public on payment of one 
shilling The arrangements for the [session 1S23-23 included 
lectures in mechanici, hydrostatics and hydraulics, pneumatics, 
optics, astronomy, chemistry, electricity, galvanism, magnetism 
and botany, illustrated by expenments On account of these 
lectures the Society had to fight an action-at-law, and although 
the case was won, its slender resources were crippled for many 
years. In 1827 Benjamin Gompertz, F R S , succeeded to the 
presidency on the death of the Rev George Paroissen. From 
the year 1B30 onwards the membership gradually declined and 
the financial outlook became serioUs In 1643 there was a crisis ; 
the Society left Criapin Street for cheaper rooms at 9 Devon* 
shire Street, Bishopagate Street, and finally, in 1S45, a 

1 ItB first place of meeting whi Lite Monmouih s Head, Monmouih Street, 
Spitalfields This street has long disappeared From a map of London of 
■744 U BpTCara to have run pBraUel to the preieni Brick Lane and lo have 
corresponded to the preniini Wilks Street 
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filtile negotiation with the Lorulon Inititution, it was uken 
over by the Royal Astronomical Society, which had been 
founded in 1821. The library and documents were accepted 
and the few surviving members were made life members of the 
Astronomical Society without payment. So perished this 
curious old institution; it had amaa^ a really valuable library 
containing books on all branches of science. The Astronomical 
Society has retained the greater part, but some have found their 
way to the libraries of the Chemical and other locietiea. An in 
spection of the documents establishes that it was mainly a society 
(^voted to physics, chemistry and natural history It had an 
extensive museum of curiosities and specimens of natural history, 
presented by individual members, which seems to have disap¬ 
peared when the rooms in Crispin Street were vacated It 
seems a pity that more effort was not made to keep the old 
institution alive The fact is that at that date the Royal Society 
had no sympathy with special societies and did all m its power 
to discourage them The Astronoihical Society was only formed 
ID 1821 in the teeth of the opposition of the Royal Snciety, 
Reverting now to the date 1845, ic maybe said that from this 
period to 1866 much good work emanated from this country, but 
no MathemalJcal Society existed m London. At the latter date 
the present Society was formed, with De Morgan os its first 
president Gompertz was an original member, and the only 
person who belonged to both the old and new societiesd The 
thirty three volumes of Proctedings that have appeared give a 
fair indication of the nature of the mathematical work that has 
issued from the pens of our countrymen All will admit that it 
is the duty of any one enga^d in a particular line of research 
to keep himself abreast of discoveries, inventions, methods and 
ideas, which are being brought forward in Lhal line in his own 
and other countries In pure science this is easier of accom 
phshment by the individual worker than in the cose of ^plied 
science In pure mathematics the stately edifice of the Theory 
of Functions has, during the latter part of the century which has 
expired, been slowly rising from its foundations on the continent 
of Europe, It had reached a considerable height and presented 
on imposing appearance before it attracted more than superficial 
notice in this country ^nd in America. It is satisfactory to note 
that during recent years much of the leeway has been made up 
English speaking mathemaiicians have introduced the first 
notions into elementary text books , they have written advanced 
irealiMS on the whole subject; they have encouraged the 
younger men to attend courses of lectures in foreign universities, 
so that to day the best students in our universities can attend 
courses at home ^iven by competent persons, and have the op 
portunity of acquiring adequate knowledge, and of themselves 
contributing Lo the general advance The Theory of unctions, 
being concerned with the functions that satisfy differential equa 
tions, has attracted particularly the attention of those whose bent 
seemed to be towards applied mathematics and mathematical 
physics, and there is no doubt, m analogy with the work of 
Poincari^ in celestial dynamics, those sciences will ullimULcly 
derive great benefit from the new study If, on the other 
hand, one were asked to specify a department of pure mathe 
matics which has been treated somewhat coldly in this country 
during the last quarter of the last century, one could point lo 
geometry in general, and lo pure geometry, descriptive geometry 
and the theory of surfaces in particular This may doubtless be 
explained by the circumslance that, at the present time, the 
theory of differential equations and the problems that present 
themselves in their discussion are of such commanding importance 
from the point of view of the general advance of mathematical 
science that those subjects naturally prove to be most attractive 
As regards organisation and cooperation in mathematics, 
Germany, I believe, stands first The custom of offering prires 
for the solutions of definite problems which are necessary to the 
general advance obtains more m Germany and in France than 
here, where, I believe, the Adams Prize stands alone. The idea 
has an indirect value in pointing out some of the more ptessing 
desiderata to young and enthusiastic students, and a direct im¬ 
portance in frequently, as it proves, producing remarkable 
aissertatlons on the proposed questions The field is so vast 
that any comprehensive scheme of cooperation is scarcely 
possible, though much more might be done with advantage. 

If we turn our eyes to the world of astronomy we fina there 
a grand scheme of cooperation which other departments may 
maced envy The gravitation formula has been recognised from 
the time of Newton as ruling the dynamics of the heavens, and 
the exact agreement of the facts denved from observation with 
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the Bimple theory has eaiabliBhed astronomy as the most exact 
of all the departments of applied science. Men who devote 
themselves to science are actuated either by a puie love of truth 
or because they desire to apply natural knowleage to the benefit 
of mankind. Aitronomerri iMlong, as a rule, to the first cate¬ 
gory, which, It must be admitted, is the more purely scientific 
Wo not only find international cooperation in systematically 
mapping the universe of stars and keeping all portions of the 
universe under constant observation, but also when a particular 
object in the heavens presents itself under circumstances of 
peculiar interest or importance, the observatories of the world 
combine to ascertain the facts in a manner which is truly re¬ 
markable As an illustration, 1 will instance the tiny planet 
Eros discovered a few years ago by De Witt. Recently the 
planet was in opposition and more favourably situated foe 
observation than it will be again for thirty years It was deter¬ 
mined, at a conference held in Pans in July 1900, that combined 
work should be undertaken by no fewer than fifty observatories 
m all parts of the world Beyond the fixing of the elements of 
the mean motion and of the perturbations of orbit due to the 
major planets, the principal object in view is the more accurate 
determination of solar parallax. To my mind this concert of 
the world, this cosmopolitan association of fine intellects, 
fine instruments, and the best known methods, is a deeply 
impressive spectacle and a grand example of an ideal scientific 
spirit. Other sciences are nut so favourably circumstanced 
as lE astronomy for work of a aimilar kind undertaken 
in a similar spirit. If m comparison they appear to be m a 
chaotic state, the reason in part must be sought for in conditions 
inherent to their study, which make combined work more diffi¬ 
cult, and the results of such combined work as there is less 
Sinking to spectators. Still, the illustration 1 have given is a 
useful object-lesson to all men of science, and may encourage 
those who have the ability and the opportunity to make 
strenuous efforts to further progress by bringing the work of 
many to a single focus 

In pure science we look for a free interchange of ideas, but 
in applied physics the case is otherwise, owing to the fact that 
the Commercial spirit largely enters into them In a recent 
address, Prof Perry has staled that the standard of knowledge 
in electrical engineering in this country is not as high as it is 
elsewhere, and all men of science and many men in the street 
know that he js right This is a serious state of affairs, to which 
the members of this Section cannot be in any sense indifferenl 
We cannot urge that it is a matter with which another Section 
of the Association is concerned to a larger degree It is our 
duty to lake an acLive, and not merely passive attitude towards 
this serious blot on the page of applied science 111 England 
For this many reasons might be given, but it is sufficient to 
instance one, and to state that neglect of clectiical engineering 
has a baneful effect upon research in pure science in this country 
It hinders investigations in pure physics by veiling from obser¬ 
vation new phenomena which arise naturally, and by putting out 
of our reach means of experimenting wiih new combinations on 
a large scale Prof. Perry has assigned several reasons for the 
present viz , a want of knowledge of mathematics on 

the part of the rising generation of engineers ; the bad teaching 
of mathematics, and antiquated methods of education generally , 
want of recognition of the fact lhai engineeiing ib not on stereo¬ 
typed lines, but, in its electrical aspect, is advancing at a pro¬ 
digious rale , municipal procrastination, and so on. He con¬ 
fesses, moreover, that he does not sec his way out of the difficulty, 
and is evidently in a condition of gloomy apprehension 

It is, I think, undoubted that science has been neglected in 
this country, and that we are reaping as wc have sowed The 
importance of science teaching in secondary schools has been 
overlooked Those concerned in our industries have not seen 
the advantage of treating their workshops and manufactories 
as laboratories of research. The Government has given too 
meagre an endowment to scientific institutions, and has failed to 
adequately encourage scientific men and to attract a satisfactory 
quota of the best intellects of the country to the study of science. 
Moreover, pnvate benefactors have not been u numerous as in 
some other countries in respect of those departments of scientific 
work which are either non utilitariair nr not immediately or 
obviously so. We have been lacking alike in science organi¬ 
sation and in effective cooperation in work. 

Ic has been attempted to overcome defects m training for 
scientific pursuits by tne construction of royal roads to scientific 
knowledge. Engineering students have been urged to forego 
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the study of Euclid, and, as a substitute, to practise drawing 
triangles and squares , it has been pointed out to them that 
mathenialical study has but one object, vu , the practical carry¬ 
ing out of mathematical operations ; that a collection of mathe¬ 
matical rules of thumb is what they should aim at , that a 
knowledge of the meaning of processes may be left out of account 
so long as a sufficient grasp of the application of ific resulting 
rules IS acquired In particular, ii has been stated that the 
study of the fundamental principles of the infinitesimal calculus 
may be profitably deferred indefinitely so long as the student is 
able to diffcrenliate and integrate a few of the simpleiit 
functions that are met with in pure and applied physics The 
advocates of these views are, to my mind, urging a process of 

cramming " for the work of life which compares unfavourably 
with that adopted by the so-called “crammers^’ for examinations, 
the latter I believe to be, as a rule, much maligned individuals, 
who succeed by good organisation, hard work and personal in¬ 
fluence, where the majority of public and private schools fail , the 
examinations for which their students compete encourage them 
to leach their pupils to think, and not to rely principally upon 
remembering rules The besi objects of education, 1 Mlievc. 
are Ihe habits of thought and observation, the leaching of how 
to think, and the cultivation of the memory , and examiners of 
experience are able to a considerable extern to infiuence the 
leaching in these respects , they show the leachers the direction 
in which they shoulcf look for success. The result has been that 
the “crammer” for examinations, if he ever existed, has *lis- 
appeared But what can be said fur the principle of cramming 
for the work of oncN life? Here an examination would be no 
check, for examiners imbued with the same notion would be a 
necessary i>art of the system , the awakening of the student 
would come, perhaps slowly, but none the less inevitably ; he 
might exist for a while on his formulse and hia methods, but 
with the march of events, resulting in new ideas, new appa¬ 
ratus, new designs, new inventions, new materials requiring the 
utmost development of the powers of the mind, he will cerlamly 
find himself hopelessly at sea and m constant danger of dis¬ 
covering that he is not alone in thinking himself an impostor 
And an impostor he will be if he does not by his own assiduay 
cancel the f>ernicious effects of the system upon which he haa 
been educated. I do not, I repeat, believe in royal roads, 
though I appreciate the advantage of easy coaches in kindred 
sciences In the science to which a man expects to devote his 
life, the progress of which he hopes to further, and m which he 
looks for his life’s success, there is no royal road. The neglect 
of science is nut to be remedied by any method so repugnant to 
the scientific spirit, we must take the greater, knowing that it 
includes the less, not the less, hpping that in some happy-go- 
lucky way the greater will follow. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was possible for 
most workers to bt well .acquainted with nearly all important 
theories in any division of science, the number of workers was 
not great, and the results of their labours were for the most part 
concentrated in treatises and in a few publications especially 
devoted to science , it was comparatively easy to follow what 
was being done At the present time the state of affairs is 
different The number of workers is very large ; the treatises 
and periodical scientific journals are very numerous , the ramifi¬ 
cations of investigation are so complicated that it is scarcely 
possible to acquire a competent knowledge of the progress 
that IS being made in more than a few of tne subdivisions of 
any division of science, Hence the so-called specialist has 
come into being 

Evident though it be that this is necessarily an age of 
speaalLsts, it is cunuus to note that the word "specialist” is 
often used as a lerm of opprobrium, or qa a symbol of narrow¬ 
mindedness It has been sULed that most specialists run after 
scientific truth in intellectual blinkers ; that they wilfully re¬ 
strain themselves from observing the work of others who may 
be even in the immediate neighbourhood , that even when the 
line of pursuit intersects obviously other lines, such inleiseciion 
is passed by without remark , that no attention is paid to the 
existence or the construction of connecting lines , that the 
necessity foy collaboration is overlooked; that the general 
advance of the body of scientific truth is treated as of no 
concern; that absolute independence uf aim is the thing most 
to be desired. I propose to inquire into the possibility of such 
an individual existing as a scientific man 

1 take as a provisional definition of a specialist in science 
one who devotes a very large proportion of his energies to 
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onffinal reiearch in b particular subdivision of his subject It 
will be sufficient to consider the subjects that come under the 
purview of Section A* though it will be obvious that a similar train 
of reasoning would have equal validity in connection with the 
subjects included in any of the other sections 1 take the word 
** specialist ” to denote a man who makes original discoveries 
m some branch of science, and 1 deny that any other man has 
the right, in the modern meaning of the word, to be called by 
others, or to call himself, a specialist I would not wish to be 
understood to imply a belief that a truly scienlihc man is 
neceasarily a specialist; I do believe that a scientific man of 
high tyfic 18 almost invariably an original discoverer in one or 
more special branches of science ; but I can conceive that a man 
mi^ study the mutual relations of different sciences and of 
dililerent oranches of the same science and may throw such 
an amount of light upon the underlying principles as to be in 
the highest degree scientific I will now advance the proposi¬ 
tion that, with this exception, all scientific workers are 
specialists p It is merely a question of degree. An extreme 
specialist IS that man who makes discoveries in only one branch, 
perhaps a very narrow branch, of his subject I shall consider 
that in defending him 1 am a fortiori defending the man who 
IS a specialist, but not of this extreme character. 

A subject of study may acquire the reputation of being narrow 
cither because it has for some reason or other not attracted 1 
workers and is In reality virgin soil only awaiting the arrival of 
a husbandman with the necessary skill, or because it is an ex¬ 
tremely difficult subject which has resisted previous attempts to 
elucidate it, In the laller case, it is not likely that a scientific 
man will obstinately persist in trying to force an entrance 
through a bare blank wall Either from weariness in striving 
or from the exercise of his judgment he will turn to some other 
subdivision which appears to give greater promise of success 
When the subject is narrow merely because it has been over¬ 
looked, the hpeciallst has a grand opportunity for widening it 
and freeing it from the reproach of oeing narrow , when it is 1 
narrow from its inherent difficulty he has the opportunity of 
exerting his full strength to pierce the barriers which close the 
way to discoveries In either case the specialist, before he 
can determine the particular subject which is to engage 
his thoughts, must have a fairly wide knowledge of the 
whole of his subject If he does not jiossess this he will most 
likely make a bad choice of particular subjects, or, having made 
a wise selection, he will lack an essential part of the mental 
equipment necessary for a successful investigalinn Again, 
though the subject may be a narrow one, it by no means fallowa 
that the appropriate or possible methods of research are pre¬ 
scribed within narrow limits. I will instance the Theory 
of Numbers, which, in comparatively recent times, was a 
subject of small extent and of restricted application to 
other branches of science The problems that presented 
themselves naturally, or were brought into prominence by 
the imaginations of great intellects, were fraught with diffi¬ 
culty. There seemed to be an absence, partial or complete, 
of the law and order that investigators had been accustomed to 
find in the wide realm of continuous nuantily The country to 
be explored was found to be full ot pitfalU for the unwary- 
Many a lesson concerning the danger of hasty generalisation 
had to be learnt and taken to heart Many a false step had 
to be retraced. Many a road which a first reconnaissance had 
shown to be straight for a short distance was found, on further 
exploration, to change suddenly Us direction and to break up 
into a num^r of paths which wandered m a fitful manner in 
country of increasing natural difficulty There were few vanish¬ 
ing points in the perspective. l^ew, also, and insignificant 
were the peaks from which a general notion could be gathered 
of any considerable portion of the country. The surveying in¬ 
struments were inadequate to cope with the physical characters 
of the land. The province of the Theory of Numbers was 
forbidding Many a man returned empty-handed and baffled 
from ihe pursuit, or else was drawn into the vortex of a kind 
of maelstrom and had his heart crushed out of him But early 
m the last century the dawn of a bnghier day was breaking 
A combination of great intellects—Legendre, Gauss, Eisenstcin, 
Stephen Smith, Ac.—succeeded in adapting some of the exist¬ 
ing instruments of research in continuous quantity to elective 
use m discontinuous quantity. These adaptations are of so 
difficult and ingenious a nature that they are to-day, at the 
commencement of a new century, the wander and, 1 may add, 
the delight of beholders. True It is that the beholders are 
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few. To attain to the point of vantage la an arduous task 
demanding alike devotion and courage. 1 am reminded, to 
take a geographical analog, of the Hamilton Falls, near 
Hamilton Inlet, m Labrador. 1 have been infoimed that 
to obtain a view of this wonderful natural feature demands 
so much lime and intrepidity, and necessitates so many 
collateral arrangements, that a few years ago only nine 
white men had feasted their eyes on falls which are 
finer than those of Niagara The labours of the 
maLhematicians named have resulted in the formation of 
a large body of doctrine in the Theory of Numbers Much 
that, to the superficial observer, appears to lie on the threshold 
of the subject is found to be deeply set in it and to be only 
capable of attack after problems at first sight much more com¬ 
plicated have been solved The mirage that distorted the 
scenery and obscured the perspective has been to some extent 
dissipated; certain vanishing points have been ascerlained , 
certain elevated spots giving extensive views have been either 
found or constructed. The point I wish to urge is that these 
specialists in the Theory of Numbers were successful for the 
reason that they were not specialists at all in any narrow mean¬ 
ing of the word. Success was only possible because of the wide 
learning of the investigator , because of his accurate knowledge 
of the instruments that had been made effective in other 
branches ; because he had grasped the underlying principles 
which caused those instruments to be effective m particular 
casc‘. I nm confident that many a worker who has been the 
mark of sneer and of sarcasm from the supposed extremely 
special character of his researches would be found to have 
devoted the larger portion of his lime to the study of methods 
which had been available in other branches, perh.aps remote 
from the one which was particularly attracting his attention 
He would be found to have realised that analogy is often the 
finger-post that points the way to useful advance ; that his mind 
had Liccn trained and his work assisted by studying exhaustively 
the successes and failures of his fellow-workers. But it is not 
only existing methods that may be available m a special 
research 

Furthermore, a special study frequently creates new methods 
which may be subsequently found applicable in other branches 
The Theory of Numbers furnishes several beautiful illustrations 
of this, (ienerally, the method is more important than the 
immediate result, Though the result is the offspring of the 
meihod, the melhod is ihe offspring of the search after 
the result The l.aw of (^)uadratjc Reciprocity, a corner¬ 
stone of the edifice, stands out not only for the influence 
It has exerted in many branches, but also for the number 
of new mclhods to which it has given birth, which are 
now a portion of the stock-in-trade of a mathematician. 
Euler, Legendre, Gauss, Eiscnstein, Jacobi, Kronecker, Poin- 
car^ and Klein are great names that will be for ever associated 
with it Who can forget the work of H J S Smith on homo¬ 
geneous forms and on the five square theorem, w'ork which gave 
rise to processes that have proved invaluable over a wide f^ld, 
and which supplied many connecting links between departments 
which were previously in more or less complete isolation? 

In this connection I will further mention two branches with 
which I may claim to have a special acauaintance—the theory 
of invariants and the combinatorial analysis The theory of 
invariants was evolved by the combined efforts of Boole, Cayley, 
Sylvester and Salmon, and has progressed during the last sixty 
years with the cooperation, amongst others, of Aronhold, 
Clebjsch, Gordan, Bnosclii, Lie, Klein, Poincar^, Forsyth, 
Hilbert, Elliott and Young It involves a principle which is 
of wide significance in all the subject-matters of inorf^anic 
science, of organic science, and of mental, moral and political 
philosophy In any subject of inquiry there are certain enti¬ 
ties, the mutual relations of which under various conditions it 
is desirable to ascertain A certain combination of these enti¬ 
ties may be found to have an unalterable value when the entities 
are submitted to certain processes or are mode the subjects of 
certain operations. The theory of invariants in its widest 
scientific meaning determines these combinations, elucidates 
their properties, and expresses results when possible in terms 
of them. Many of the general principles of political science 
end economics can be expressed by means of invarianiive rela¬ 
tions connecting the factors which enter as entities into the 
special problems, The great principle of chemical science which 
asserts that when elementary or compound bodies combine with 
1 one another the total weight of the materials is unchanged. 
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IS snoiher cose in point. Again, in physics, a given mass of 
gas under the operation of varying pressure and temperature has 
the well-known invariant, pressure multiplied by volume and 
divided by absolute temperature. Examples might be muUiplied 
In mathematics the eniiiies under cHamination may he anlhme 
tical, algebraical, or gcomelrical , the processes lo which they are 
subject^ may be any of those which are met with in mathe¬ 
matical work It IS ihe principle which is so valuable It is 
the idea of invariance that pervades to day all branches of 
malhematics. It is found that in investigations the invanantive 
fractions are those which persist in presenting themselves, even 
when ihe processes involved are not such as to ensure the in- 
'vanance of those functions Lmidcd Vjy analogy may we not 
anticipate similar phenomena in other fields of work ? 

The combinatorial analysis may be described ns occupying an 
extensive region between the algeliras of discontinuous and 
continuous quantity It is to a certain extent a science of 
enumeration, of measurement by means of integers as opposed 
lo measurement of quanLitics which vary by infiniteBimal incre¬ 
ments, It IB also concerned with arrangements in which 
difference of quality and relative position m one, two, or three 
dimensions are factors Its chief problem is the formation of 
connecting roads between the sciences of discontinuous and 
continuous quantity To enable, on the one hand, the treat¬ 
ment of quantities which vary per either in magnitude 

or position, by the methods of rhe science of continuously vary 
mg quantity and position, and on the other hand to reduce 
problems of continuity Lo the resources available for the manage 
menL of discontinuity These two roads of research should be 
regarded as penetrating deeply into the domains which they 
connect. 

In the early days of the revival of rnalhcitulical learning m 
Euroiie the subject of " conibinalions ” cannot be said to have 
rested upon a scientific basis It was brought forward u. the 
shape of a number of isolated questions of arrangement, which 
were solved by mere counting. Tlieir solutions did not further 
the general progress, but were merely valuable in connection 
with the special problems. Life and form, how'eicr, were in¬ 
fused when it was recognised by Uc Moivre, Bernoulli and 
others that it was possible to create a science of probability 
on the basis of enumeration and arrangement Jacob Ber¬ 
noulli, in his Ars Conjectandi,” 1713. established the 
fundamental principles of the Calculus of Frobabihties A 
systematic advance in certain questions which depend upon the 
partiUons of numbers was only possible when Euler showed 
that the identity ^ reduced arithmetical addition to alge 
braical multf)ilicaLion and vueversd. Starling with this notion, 
Euler developed a theory of generating functions on the ex¬ 
pansion of which depended the formal solutions of many 
problems The subsequent work of Cayley and Syb ester 
rested on the same idea, and gave rise to many improvements 
The combinations under enumeration had all to do with what 
may be termed arrangements on a line subject Lo certain laws 
The results were important algebraically, as throwing light on 
the theory of Algebraic senes, but another large cla.ss of problems 
remained untouched, and was considered as being both outside 
of the scope and beyond the power of the method I propose 
to give some account of these problems, and to give a short 
history of the way m which a method of solution has been 
reached It will be gathered from remarks made aljove that I 
regard any department of scientific work which seems to be 
narrow or isolated as a proper subject fgr research I do not 
believe in any branch of science or subject of scientific work 
being destitute of connection with other branches. If it appears 
to l>e so, it IS especially marked out for invesLigalion by the 
very unity of science. There la no necessarily pathless desert 
separating different regions Now a department of pure malhe 
mattes which appeared to be somewhat in this forlorn condition 
a few years ago was that which included problems of the nature 
of the magic square of the ancienU, Conceive a rectangular 
laiuce or generalised chess board (f/ “Gilter," Klein), whose 
compartments are situaUons for given numbers or quantities, so 
that there is a rectangular array of certain entities The general 
problem is uhe enumeration of the arrays when both the rows 
and the columns of the lattice satisfy certain conditions With 
the simplest of such problems certain progress had undoubtedly 
been made The article on Magic Squares m the " Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica” and others on the same subject m various 
scientific publications are examples of such progress, but the 
position of isolation was not sensibly ameliorated Again, the 
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well known “ problcme de^ rencontre^," is an instance in 
point Here the problem is to place a number of different 
enlilics in an assigned order in a line and beneath them the 
same entities in a different order subject to the condition that 
the eniiiies in the same vertical line art to be fbfferent. This 
easy question has been solved by generating functions, finite 
differences, and m many other ways In fact, when the number 
of rows IS restricted to two the dilliculties inherent m the problem 
when more than two rows arc in question do not present them¬ 
selves The problem of the Latin Square is concerned with a 
sipiare of order n and n different quantities which have to be 
placed one in each of the «“ compartments in such wise that each 
low and e.ich column contains e.ich of the quantilies The 
enumeration of such arrangements was studied by malheinali- 
cians frtini Euler to Cayley without any real progress being 
made Jn reply to the remark “Cut bono ^ " I should say that 
such arrangements have prcijcntEd ihemselves for investigation 
in other brancliLJi of mailiLmatics Symbolical algebras and in 
particular the theory of discontinuous groups of operations have 
their laws ilefincd by what ('iyli.y has termed a niulliplication 
table Such multiphc.itiun tables are necessarily Latin Squares, 
though iL IS not conversely true that every Latin Square corre- 
sptinds lo a multiplication table t^nc nf ihe most important 
questions awaiting solution in connection with the theory of 
finite discontinuous groups is the enumeration of iht tjpes of 
groups of given order or of Latin Squares which saiisf) addition il 
condiiions It ihu. comes iliout that the subject of Latin 
Squares is important in matbemaiics, and some new method nf 
dealing with them seemed imperative 

A fundamental idea was that it might he possible to find some 
mathematical operation of which a parliLular Latin Square might 
be the dmgrammatic rcpresenUUve If, tlien, a nne-lo one 
correspondence could be established between such mathematical 
operations and the Latin Squares, the enumeration might con 
ccivably follow' Bearing this notion in mind, consider the 
differeniiation of i" with regard to i. Noticing that the result 
IS ;/.r” (;/ an integer), let us inquire whether we can break 

up the operation of differentiation into n elementary portions, 
e.ich of which will contribute a unit to the resulting co¬ 
efficient it If we write down i’'as the product of n letter'^, viz 
rx i i , It la obvious that if we subslilute unity m place of 
a single v in all possible ways, and add together the results, we 
shall obtain We have, therefore, // different elementary 

operations, each of which consists in subsliiuling unity for r 
We may denote these diagrammatically by 


and from this point of view 15 a combinatorial symbol, and 

d\ 

denotes by the coefficient n the number of ways of selecting one 
out of n different things 

Similarly, the higher differentiations give risi to diagrams of 
Iwo nr more rows, the numbers of which arc given by the co 
efficients which result from such differentiatinns following 
up this clue much progress has been made I or a parlicular 
problem success depends upon the design, an the one hand, of 
a function, on the other hand, of an operation such that 
diagrams make their appearance which have a one-tn one enrre- 
spontlcncc with the entities whose enumeration is nought hor 
a general investigation, however, it is more scientific to start by 
designing functions and operations, and tn then ascertain the 
problems of which the suluLion is furnished The dilficulLics 
connected with the Latin Square and with other more general 
quesliuns have in this way been completely overcome 

The second new method in analysi'. that I desire to bring 
before the Section had its origin in the theory of partition 
Diophantus was accustomed to consider algebraical questions in 
which the symbols of quantity were subject to certain con¬ 
ditions, such, for instance, that they must denote positive num¬ 
bers or integer numbers A usual condilion with him was that 
the quantities must denote positive integers All such problems, 
and particularly those last specified, are qualified by the adjec¬ 
tive Diophaniinc. The partition of numbers is Uhen on all 
fours with the Diophantine equation j 

a + $ -i- y + I —fff 
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!L further condition being that one aoluiion only n given by a 
croup of numberi a, 7 . latiBrying the equation ; that In 
fact permut^tioni amongst the quantities a, 7 arc not 
to be taken Into account. This further condition is brought id 
analytically by adding the Diophanline inequalities 
a& 027c, . s vfeo 

F in number The impoitatioa of thiii idea Leads to valuable 
results in the theory of the subicet which suggested it A 
generating /iinclion can be formea which involves in its con 
struction the Diophantine equation and inequalities, and leads 
after treatment to a representative as well as enumerative solu¬ 
tion of Ihe problem. It enables further the establishment of a 
group of lundamentBl parts of the partitions from which all 
poauble pariitioni of numbers can be formed by addition with 
repetition In the case of simple unrestricted partition it gives 
diiectly the composition by rows of units which is in fact carried 
out by the Ferrcrs-SylvesLer graphical representation and has 
led in the hands of the latter Lo important results in connection 
with algebraical senes which present themselves in elliptic func¬ 
tions and in other departments of mathematics. Other branches 
of analysis and geometry supply instances of the value of extreme 
specialisation 

What we require is not the disparagement of the specialist but 
the stamping out of narrow-minaedness and of ignorance of the 
nature of the scientific spirit and of the life-work of those who 
devote their lives to scientific research. The specialist who 
wishes to accomplish woik of the highest excellence must be 
learned in ihe resources of science and have constantly in mind 
Its grandeur and iis uniiy. 


ShXTION D 
7.00LOGY 

Opening Address by Prof J Cossar Ewar r, M D , 
F.R S., PREilDENT OF IHE SelTION. 

TAe Experrmtntal Study of Variation 
The study of variation maybe said to consist (i) in notii^ 
and classifying the differences between parents and their ofT 
spring; and (2) in determining by observation and expenment 
the causes of these differences, especially why only some of (hem 
are transmitted to future generations The facts of variation 
having been dealt with at considerable length m a recent work 
by Mr. Bateson, I shall discuss chiefly the causes of variation 
Though for untold ages parents have doul)lless observed 
differences in the form and temperament of their children, and 
though breeders have long noted unlooked for traits in (heir 
flocks and herds, the systematic study of variation is of very 
recent date This is not surpnsingi for while the belief in the 
immutability of species prevailed, there was no special incentive 
either to collect ihe facts or inquire into the causes of variation ; 
and since the appearance in 1859 of the “Origin of Species*’ 
biologists have been mainly occupied in discussing the 
theory of natural selection. Now that discussions as lo 
the nature and origin of species no longer occupy the 
chief attention of bmlogists, variability—the fountain and origin 
of progressive development—is likely lo receive an ever-in- 
creasing amount of notice Strange as it ma) appear, naturalists 
at the end of (he eighteenth cenluiy concerned themselves more 
with the causes of variation than their successors at the end of 
the nineteenth Buffon, who discussed at some length nearly 
all the great problems that interest naturalists to day, after con¬ 
sidering variation arrived at the conclusion that it was due to 
the direct action of the environment, and even invented a theory 
(strangely like Darwin's theory of pangenesii) to explain how 
somatic were converted into germinal variations Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck also had views as to the causes of variation, 
Erasmus Darwin believed variability resulted from the efforts of 
ih^'Slfidividual, new structures being gradually evolved by the 
organisms constantly endeavouring to adapt themselves to their 
surroundings Lamarck about the same time endeavoured to 
prove that changes in the environment produced new needs, 
which in (urn led to the formation of new organs and the modi¬ 
fication of old ones, use being specially potent in perfecting the 
new, dlause in aUppreasing the old. ^ih Erasmus Darwin and 
Lamarck, without attempting, or apparently even seeing ,the 
need of, any such explanation as pangenesls offered, assumed 
that definite acquired modifications were transmitted to the 
offspring, and they both further assumed that vanalions occurred 
not in many but in a single definite direction ; hence they had 
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no need to postulate selection. The speculations of Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck having had little influence, it fell to 
Charles Darwin to construct new and more laslmg foundations 
for the evolution theory. 

Charles Darwin^ clearly realising that variation occurs in 
many different directions, arrived at the far-reaching conclusion 
that the best adapted varieties are selected by the environment, 
and thus have a chance of giving rise to new species. Though 
impressed with the paramount importance of selection, Charles 
Darwin realised that “its action absolutely depends on what 
we in our ignorance call spontaneous or accidental variation N’ 
Darwin, however, concerned himself to the last more with 
selection than with variation, doubtless because he believed 
variability sinks lo a quite subordinate position when compared 
with natural selection As variations stand in very much the 
same relation to selection as bricks and other formed material 
siand to the builder..Darwin was perhaps justified in rating so 
high the importance of the principle with which his name will 
ever be intimately associated Though Darwin considered 
\ariabiltty of secondary importance, it may be noted that he 
did more than any other naluralist lo collect the facts of 
variation, and he moreover considered at some length the 
causes of varution. He regarded with most favour the view 
“that variations of all kinds and degrees are directly or 
indirectly caused by the conditions of life to which each being 
or more especially iis ancestors have been exposed Of all 
(he causes which induce variability, he believed excess of 
food was probably (he most powerful.^ In addition Lo variations 
which arise spontaneously in obedience lo fixed and immutable 
laws, Darwin believed with Buffon that variations were pro¬ 
duced by the direct action of the environment, and with 
Lamarck by the use and disuse of parts , and he accounted for 
the inheritance of such variations by his theory of pangenesis, 
Darwin seems always to have regarded the direct action of the 
environment and use and disuse as, at the most, subsidiary 
causes of variation , but Mr. Herbert Spencer and his followers 
regard “ use inheritance " as an all-im^rtant factor in evolu¬ 
tion ; while Cope and his followers m America, by a mixture 
of “use-inheritance” (Konetogenesis) and Lamarck's neck- 
sireiching theory (Arch.LSthetiEm), apparently see their way to 
account fur the evolution of animals with but little help from 
natural selection 

Prof Weismann and others, however, have recently given 
strong reasons for the belief that all variation is the result of 
changes in the germ plasm ultimately due to external stimuli, 
the environment acting directly on unicellular, indirectly on 
multicellular organism It is convenient to speak of biologists 
who believe with Mr Herbert Spencer in the law of use and 
disuse (use inheniance) as Neo-Lamarckians, and of those who 
with Weismann refuse to accept the doctrine of the trans¬ 
mission of definite acquired characters, and in the case of 
multicellular organisms the direct influence of the environment 
as a cause of variation, as Neo Darwinians In discussing 
variability I shall assume that all variations are 
transmitted by the germ-cells , that the primary cause of varia¬ 
tion IS always the effect of external inAucnces, such as food, 
tcmperaluce, moisture, &c. ; and that '* the origin of a varia¬ 
tion 15 equally independent of selection and amphimixis 
(Weismann, “The (ierm-Flasm,'* p 431)1 amphimixis being 
simply the means by which effect is given to differences inheiited, 
and to the differences acquired by the germ-cells during their 
growth and maturation. 

Theoretically the offspring should be an equal blend of the 
parents and (because of the tendency to reversion) of their respec¬ 
tive ancestors. In as far as the offspring depart either m an old or 
in a new direction from this ideal intermediate condition they may 
be said to have undergone variation The more obvious varia¬ 
tions consist of a difference in form, sue and colour, m 
the rate of growth, in the period at which maturity is 
reached, in the fertility, in the power to withstand disease 
and changes m the surroundings, of difTeiences in tempera¬ 
ment and instincts, and in the aptitude to learn. In the members 
of a human family there may be great dissimilarity, and the dis¬ 
similarity may be eVen greater in the members of a single brood 
or litter of domestic animals, especially if the parents belong to 
slightly different breeds. 

I “ Animals and Planta," vo] n, p ao 6 

^ /Aid, vol. u, p 240. SlKcwhere he says we ere “driven to the con¬ 
clusion ihat in most caiei the condiiions of life play a subordinate part in 
causing any particular modihcatjon.'' 

B Ibid f vof 11, p 2B2 I 
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Frequently some of the offspring closely resemble the imme¬ 
diate ancestors, while others suggest one or more of the remote 
ancestors, are nearly intermediate between the parents, or pre¬ 
sent quite new characters Similarly seedlings from the same 
capsule often differ Can we by way of accounting for these 
diner^nces only with Darwin say variations are due to hiced and 
immutable laws, or at the most subscribe to the assertion of 
Weisniann, that they are ** due to the constant recurrence of 
slight inequalities of nutrition of the germ-plasm” ? ("‘ Germ- 
Plasm,” p, 431), Weismann account* for ordinary variation by 
saying that the reduction of the germ-plasm during the maturation 
of the germ-cell is qualitative as well as quantitative, 1 e 
that the germ plasm retained in the ovum to form the female 
pro-nucleus is aifferent from the germ plasm discharged in the 
second polar body He accounts for discontinuous variation and 
"sports” by "the permanent action of uniform changes in 
nutrition” ("Germ-Plasm,” p 431) These uniform changes in 
nutrition by modifying In a constant direction susceptible groups 
of germ-units (determinants) after a time giving rise to new, it 
may be pronounced variation Must we rest satisfied with 
these assumptionb, or is U possible to accoui^t for some of the 
variability met with by, say, differences in the maturity of the 
parents or of the germ-cells, by the germ-cells having oeen in¬ 
fluenced by interbreeding or intercrossing, or by the soma m 
which they are lodged having been invigorated by a change 
of food, or habitat, or deteriorated by unfavourable surroundings 
or disease? In other words, are there valid reasons for believing 
that the germ-cells are extremely sensitive to changes in their 
immediate environment, 1 r , to modifications of the body, or 
soma containing them, and that the characters of the offspring 
depend to a considerable extent on whether the germ-cells have 
recently undergone ryuvenescence ? 

Obviously if the ofispnng, other things being equal, vary with 
the age of the parents, the ripeness of the germ-cells and with 
the bodily welfare, the qualitative division of the nucleus on 
which Weismann so much relies as an explanation of ordinary 
variation will prove inadequate 

Is Agi a Cause of Variation ^ 

During the course of my experiments on Variation I en¬ 
deavoured to find an answer to the question, " Is Age a Cause 
of Variation?” During development and while nearly all the 
available nourishment is required for building up the organs and 
tissues of the body, the germ-cells remain in a statu of quies 
cence. Sooner or later, however, they begin to mature, and 
eventually in most cases escape from the germ glands, I find 
the first germ-cells ripened often prove infertile When, eg , 
pigeons from the same nest arc isolated and allowed to breed as 
soon as mature, they seldom hatch out birds from the first pair I 
of eggs, and though quite vigorous m appearance they may only 
halcn a single bird from the second pair of eggs The same 
result generally follows mating very young but quite unrelaLtd 
pigeons; but when a young hen bird is mated with a vigorous, 
well-matured male, or a young male is mated with a vigorous, 
well-matured female, the eggs generally prove fertile from the 
first. The gcrm-cells are, as far as can be determined, 
structurally perfect from the outset , and that they only fail in 
vigour is practically proved by the fact that though the con¬ 
jugation of ^erm-cells from two young birds leads to nothing, 
the conjugation of germ-cells from quiie young birds with germ- 
cells from mature birds generally at once results in offspring 

The following experimenLs indicate how age may prov^ a cause 
of vanafion, Last autumn I received from Islay two young 
male bIlie-rock pigeons which, though bred in captivity, were be¬ 
lieved to be as pure as the wild birds of the Islay caves In 
February last one of the young blue-rocks, while still immature, 
was placed with ati inbred white fantail, the other with an ex¬ 
tremely vigorous well-matured black barb In course of lime a 
pure-white bird was reared by the white fanlail, and two dark 
birds by the black barb Owing probably to the fantail being 
inbred and the blue-rock being still barely mature, the young 
white bird died soon after leaving the nest No birds were 
hatched from the second and third pairs of eggs laid by the fan- 
tail, but from the fourth pair two birds were hatched which are 
now nearly full-grown. These youn^ birds are of a darker shade 
of blue, and look larger and more vigorous than their blue-rock 
sire As in the Indian variety of the blue-rock pigeon the croup 
IS blue, and, as in some of the Eastern blue-rocks, the wings are 
slightly chequered They, however, only essentially differ from 
their sire in having four extra feathers m the tail. The first pair 
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of birds hatched by the black barb when they reached maturity 
early m August might have passed for young barbs with some¬ 
what long beaks. Since the first pair were hatched in March 
the blue-rock and block liarb have reared six other birds One 
of the second brood closely resembles the first birds hatched ; 
ihe other is of a greyish colour, with slightly mottled wings, a 
long beak, and a tail bar The birds of the third nest are both of 
a greyish colour, but have indistinct wing bars .is well as a tail 
bar Of the fourth pair of young, one is greyish like the birds of 
the third nest, the other is of a dark blue colour with slightly 
chequered wings, and a head, beak and bars as in its blue rock sire 
The gradual change from black to dark blue in the blue-rock barb 
crosses is very remarkable I can only account for the almost 
mathematical regularity of the change by supposing it has kept 
pace with a gradual increase in the vigour or prepotency in the 
young blue-rock Eventually the offspring of the blue-rork 
mated to the black barb, like the offspring uf its brother with 
the white fantail, may be of a slaty blue colour, and otherwise 
resemble a wild blue-rock pigeon Many breeders would 
explain the offspring taking more and more after the sire by the 
doctrine of Saturation—a doctrine that finds much favour 
amongst breeders—but as identical results were obtained when 
young females were mated with well-matured males the 
saturation explanation falls to the ground 

Like results were obtained by breeding young grey quarter- 
wild rabbits with an old white Angora buck the first young 
were white, the subfscqucnt young were white, grey and bluish 
grey From these results it follows that when old and young 
but slightly different members of a variety nr species are marked 
a wonderfully perfect series of intermediate forms is likely Lei be 
produced Amongst wild animals the young males rarely have 
a chance of breeding with the young females ; hence amongst 
wild animals, owing to age being a cause of variation, a con¬ 
siderable amount o7 material is doubtless constantly provideil 
for selection, thus affording a variety an additional cnance of 
adapting itself to slight fluclualions in the environment 

In the results obtained by crushing mature, vigorous, and, in 
some cases, inbred males with barely mature females, an explana¬ 
tion may be found why in some families the same features have 
persisted almost unaltered for many generations, why in his 
features the squire of tu-day sometimes exactly reproduces the 
lines of his ancestors, as seen in portraits and monumental 
brasses It should, however, be borne m mind that highly pre¬ 
potent forms are capable from the first of so completely con¬ 
trolling the development that they transmit their peculiar traiLi 
tu all iheir offspring 

/r Ripeness of the Germ-Cells a Cause of Vanaiion^ 

Whtle difference m age may sometimes account far the earlier 
broods and litters resembling (one of the parents, it fails to 
account for the very pronounced variation often found in a single 
brood or litter, ana for much of the dissimilarity between 
members of the same human family When a single fertilised 
germ-cell, as occasionally happens, gives rise to twins, they are 
always identical , hence it may be assumed the differences m 
members of the same family have their source in diflerences in 
the germ-cells from which they spring If the offspring vary 
with the maturity of the soma, it may also vary with the maturity 
of the germ-cclls, or at least with their condition at the moment 
of conjugation 

Some years ago Mr. II M Vernon, when hybridising echino- 
derms, discovered that " the characteristics of the hybrid off¬ 
spring depend directly on the relative degrees of maturity of 
the sexual products ” {Rrot eedtnj^s Royal Society, vol Ixiii May 
1898) Mr Vernon found subsequently that over ripe (stale) 
ova fertilised with fresh sperms gave very different results from 
fresh ova fertilised with over ripe (stale) sperms, from which he 
inferred that over-ripencss (stalencss) is a very potent cause of 
variation , vol Ixv November 1899) 

1 find that if a well-matured rabbit Hoe is prematurely (i e , 
some time before ovulation is due) fertilised by a buck of a 
different strain, the young take after the sire ; when the fertilisa¬ 
tion takes place at the usual lime, some of the young rexemble 
the buck, some the doe, while some present new characters or 
reproduce more or less accurately one or more of the ancestors. 
W^en, however, the mating is delayed for about thirty hours 
beyond the normal Lime, all the youn^, as a rule, resemble the 
doe It may hence be inferred that in mammals, as in echino- 
derms, the characters of the offspnng are related to the con¬ 
dition of the germ-cclls at the moment of conjugation, the 
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offspring resulting from the utiinn of cquallv ripe germ-cells differ¬ 
ing from the offspring developed from tne conjugation of npe 
and unripe germ-cells, and slijl more from the union of fresh 
and over-ripe germ-cells. This conclusion maybe said to be in 
harmony with the view expressed by Darwin, that the causes 
which induce variability probably act "on the sex elements 
before impregnation has been effected ” (" Animals and Plants,' 
\ol. li. p 259). The results already obtained, though far from 
answering the question why there is often great dissimilarity 
between members of the same family, may lead to further 
experiment, and especially to more complete records being 
kept by breeders It unnecessary to point out what a gain 
It would be were breeders able to regulate, even to a small 
extent, the characters of the offspring 

h the Condition of the Soma a Cause of Variation f 

There is a considerable amount of evidence in support of the 
view that changes in any part of the body or soma which affect 
the general welfare influence the germ-cells. This is but what 
might be expected if the soma in the metazoa is to the germ- 
cells what the immediate surroundings are lo the protozoa The 
soma from the fir^it forms a convenient nidus for the germ-celN, 
and when sufficiently old and sufficiently nourished it provides 
the stimuli by which the ripening (maturing) of the germ-cells 
IS effected If in the case of the protozoa variation is due to 
the direct action of the environmem, it may be inferred that in 
the metazoa variations of the germ-cells result from the direct 
aciion of the soma, 1 e , from the direct action on the germ-cells 
of their immediate environn'ent This, however, is quite a 
different thing from saying that dehnile somatic variations are 
incorporated in the germ-cells (converted into germinal variations) 
and transmitted to the offspring. 

It may firist be asked, Docs disease in as far as it reduces the 
general vigour or interferes with the nutrition of the germ-cells 
act as a cause of variation? I recently rreeued a nuniher of 
blue-rock pigeons from India infected with a blood parasite 
(Haltendium) not unlike the organism now so generally 
associated with malaria In some pigeons the parasites were 
very few in number, m others they were extremely numerous 
The eggs of a pair of these Indian birds with numerous parasites 
in the blood proved infertile tggs from a hen with numerous 

C arasitcs fertilised by a cock with a few parasiles proved fertile, 
UL the young died before ready to leave the nest An old male 
Indian bird, however, with coniparalivLly few parasites mated 
with a mature half-bred English lurbit produced a single bird 
The half-bred turbit has reddish swings and shoulders, but is 
otherwise white The young bird by the Indian blue-rock is of a 
reddish colour nearly all over, but in make not unlike the cross¬ 
bred lurbit hen 

Some time before the second pair of eggs were laid the 
parasites had completely disappeared from the Indian bird, and 
he looked as if he had quite recovered from his long journey, 
as well as from the fever In due time a pair of young w'cre 
hatched from the second eggs, and as they approached maluriLy 
It became more and more evident that they would eventually 
present all the distinctive points of the wild-rock pigeon ^ The 
striking difference between the first bird reared and the birds of 
ihe second nest might, however, be due not to the malaria 
l^rasites but Lo the change of habitat 

Against this view, however, is the fact that another Indian 
bird infected to about the same extent as the mate of the half- 
bred red lurbit counted for little when mated with a second 
half-bred tuibit; while iwo Indian birds m which extremely few 
parasites were found at once produced blue-rock like birds when 
bred—one with a fantail, the other with a tumbler 

Another possible explanation of the difference between the 
bird of the nrsL and the birds of the second nest is that the 
germ-cells were for a time infected by the minute protozoan 
Haltendium in very much the same way as the germ-cells of 
ticks are infected by the parasite of Texas fever But of this 
there 19 no evidence, for even in the half grown birds hatched 
by the pure-bred malarious Indian rocks the most careful exam- 
inalion failed lo delect any parasites m the blood In all prob¬ 
ability Haltendium can only be conveyed from one pigeon lo 
another by Culex or some other gnat. 

These results with pigeons suffering from malaria seem to 
indicate that the germ-celU are liable to Ijc influenced by fevers 

1 Id ihcH young birds ihc brtasl and scime of the wing feaihers are im- 
pcrfect Funders regard ihit Londiiion of thi reaiheri as evidence of con¬ 
st Jtuilonal weakness, 
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and other forms of disease that for the time being diminish the 
vitality of the parents Further experiments m^ show that the 
germ-cells are influenced m different ways by different diseases. 

Sometimes the germ-cells suffer from the direct action of their 
immediate environment, from disturbance in or around the 
germ glands If, fur example, inflammation by the ducts or 
other channels reaches the ^erm-glands, the vitality uf the germ- 
cells may be considerably diminished , if serious or prolonged, 
the germ-cells may be as effectively sterilised as are the bacteria 
of milk by boiling 

In 1900 two mares produced foals to a hay Arab which had 
previously suffered from a somewhat serious illness involving 
the germ-glands These foals in no way suggest their sire This 
year I have three foals by the same Arab after he had quite 
recovered one promises lo be the image of his sire, and the 
other two are decidedly Arab-hke both in make and action 

While the germ-cells are liable to suffer when the soma is the 
subject of disease, there is no evidence that they are capable of 
being so influenced that they transmit definite or particular 
modifications (unless directly infected with bacteria or other 
minute organisms); that, e , the germ-cells of gouty subjects 
necessarily give rise to gouty offspring Doubtless if the germ- 
celU, because uf their unfavourable immediate surroundings, 
suffer in vigour or vitality, the offspring derived from them are 
likely to be less vigorous, and hence more likely than Iheir 
immediate ancestors to suffer from gout and other diseases 

It would be an easy matter to give instances of the offspring 
varying with the condition or fitness of the parents ; but it will 
Rufticc if, before discussing intercrossing, I refer to the influence 
of a change of habitat 

Is Change of Hafntai a Cause of Variation i 

It has long been recognised that a change of surroundings 
may profoundly influence the reproductive system, in some cases 
increasing (he fertility, in others leading to complete sterility 
Exotic plants, sterile it may be at first, often become extremely 
fertile, and when thoroughly established give rise lo new varieties 
In the case of mares obtained from Iceland and the south of 
England sometimes a year elapses before they breed An Arab- 
KuUiawar pony which arrived during April from India proved 
during the first three months quite sterile, owing, I believe, to 
loss of vigour on the part of the germ cells, their vitality being 
only about one tenth that of a home-bred hackney pony. But 
the fertiliiy is apparently greatly impaired by even comparatively 
slight changes of environment Lions which breed freely in 
Dublin seem lo be sterile in London, and I heard recently that 
when bulls are changed from one district to another m the north of 
Ireland complete sterility is sometimes the result The tendency 
of some exotic plants Ui “ sport after ihLy become acclimatised 
IS doubtless due to the fact that their new habitat is unusually 
favourable, their general vigour—so essential for new develop¬ 
ments—IS increased, and, probably because certain groups of 
germ units arc constantly stimulated by ihe new food available, 
they give rise abruptly or gradually to new and it may be un 
expected characters No one doubts that the bodily vigour is 
liaolc to be impaired by fevers and other diseases, by cnanges 
in the habitat, unsuitable food, rapid and unseasonable changes 
of teinpcraUire, and the like ; hence it will not be surprising if 
further investigations prove that changes in the soma, beneficial 
AS well as injurious, are reflected in the germ-cells, and thus in¬ 
directly induce variation Moreover there are excellent reasons 
for believing that the germ-celU are influenced by seasonable 
changes, such as moulting in birds and changing the coat in mam¬ 
mals in the case of pigeons, e g , the young bred in early sum¬ 
mer are, other things being equal, larger and more vigorous, and 
mature more rapidly, than birds hatched in the late summer or 
autumn Bui however senMtivc the germ-celU may be to the 
charges of their immediate environment, (.e., the soma or body 
in which they are lodged, there is no evidence whatever that 
(as Buflfon asseited and Darwin thought possible) definite changes 
of the soma, due to the direct action of the environment, can m 
imprinted on the germ-cells By the direct action of the en¬ 
vironment—food, temperature, moisture, fltc —the body in 
whole or in part may be dwarfed, increased, or otherwise modi¬ 
fied ; but such changes only influence the germ-cells in as far 
as they lead to modifications of the body os a whole They 
may expedite or delay matunty, after the length of the repro¬ 
ductive period, interfere with the nutrition of the germ-cells, or 
retard the development of the embryo, but they seem incapable 
of giving rise to aefinite structural or functional variations in the 
offspring. 
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Intercrossinji^ and Interbreeding as Causes of Variation 

The belief wis once common amongst naturalists thu vari¬ 
ability was wholly due to crossing, and at the pre^cnt day 
naturalists and breeders alike agree that intercrossing is a 
potent cause of variability, and are unanimous in regarding in 
terbreedmg as an equally potent means of checking variability 
The opinion is also general that intercrossing h.is a swamping 
Influence ; that having brought forth new forms it forthwith 
proceeds to destroy them fiarwin, when discussing reversion, 
points out that intercrossing o'’ten speedily leads to almost 
complete reversion to a long-lost ancestor, * « , to ih e loss ol 
recently acquired and the reappearance of long lost character'^ 

Animals and Plants/’ vol i- n 22) When, however, he 
comes to deal with variability, nc states that “crossing, like 
any other change in the conditions of life, seems to be an ele¬ 
ment, probably a potent one, in causing variability {tbid , vol 
M p 254), the offspring of Ihc first generation being generally 
uniform, but those subsequently produced displaying an almost 
infinite diversity of character As to the inllucnceof inbreeding 
lip says, “close interbreeding, if not carried to an injurious ex¬ 
treme, far from causing variability, tends to fix the character of 
each breed {ibid , vol 11 p 251) 

These statements may be quoted in support of the very 
common belief that intercrossing is both a potent cause of varia¬ 
tion and of reversion ; that it produces new varielica one 
moment and swampa them the next Whether intercrossing 
may be regarded as the immediate cause of variation or of 
reversion (it can hardly be both) depends on what is implied 
by variation. Obviously variation may be euher progressive or 
retrogressive, i e , the offspring may differ from their parents in 
having quite new characters or in presenting ancestral charac¬ 
ters, or m bein^ characterised by traits neither new nor old, due 
to new combinations of characters already recognised a^, 
belonging to the variety or species When intercrossing 
results m the restoration of old characters, we have reversion 
or retrogressive variation ; when to new combinalions of 
already existing characters like new combinations in a kaleido¬ 
scope, we have new variations of a nnn-progressive kind, 
almost always characterised by more or less reversion , when, 
however, intercrossing results in the characters of one variety 
being engrafeed on another, or to the appearance of characters 
quite new to the species, we have progressive variation Judg 
mg from the results I have obtainefl] intercro'*sing of tw’O dis¬ 
tinct varieties results, as a rule, in the loss of the more striking 
character*! of both parents, in more or less marked rever 
Sion, the extent of the loss generally depending cm the differ¬ 
ence between the forms crossed l or example, if an owl pigeon 
IS crossed with a pigeon known among fanciers a5 an archangel, 
nondescript birds arc obtained, which may at once, with a while 
faiUail, give birds almost identical with a blue-rock—the 
common ancestor of all our breeds of pigeons Intercrossing, 
on the other hand, rarely leads to the blending m one indi¬ 
vidual of the unaltered characters of two nr more varieties, 
and It never results in the appearance of characters 
absolutely new to the species In a word, the imme¬ 
diate result of intercrossing distinct varieties is, as a 
rule, mure or less marked reversion. But though inter- 
crossing usually results in retrogressive variation, it is indircttly 
an extremely potent cause of progressive variation This is 
due to the fact (better realised by botanists than zoologists) that 
cross-bred offspring (first crosses) are (unless the parents have 
been enfeeblea by interbreeding) endowed with an unusual 
amount of vigour, 1 e , intercrossing is of supreme importance, 
not only because it leads to the co-mingling of germ-plasms 
having different tendencies, but also and perhaps chiefly be¬ 
cause of Its rejuvenating influence The importance of this re 
juvenation is usually at once evident if intercrossing is imme¬ 
diately followed by interbreeding The interbreeding of closely 
related forms generally reduces the vigour, and, as Darwin 
points out, “far from causing variability, tends to fix the 
character of each breed Animalsand Plants," vol 11 p 251), 
but the intercrossing of first crosses (or of highly vigorous in¬ 
dividuals closely related in either the direct or the collaieral 
line) without appreciably weakening the constitution, often re¬ 
sults m offspring displaying, to use Darwin’s words, “an almost 
infinite diversity of character" (ibid,, vol n p. 256) The epi¬ 
demics of variation, so often the outcome of interbreeding first 
or at least vigorous recently produced crosses, are apparently 
partly due to the union of individuals having a similar tendency 
checking reversion, and partly to the vigour acquired by recent 
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intercrossing This much may be inferred from the fact, that 
when interbreeding is [lerisiited in the varnbiUty dwindles as 
the vigour ebbs. 

Hretders agree with Darwin that lir^t crosses are generally 
uniforni, and that the subsequent nfiipnng usuilly vary im¬ 
mensely , yet neither breeders nor natur.ilisis seem to have 
clearly realised that interbreeding at ihe right moment is the 

et/cause of variation, while intercrossing 15. evrept in very 
rare cajsCs, at the most An indirect cause of variation 

It may be here said that it is impossible to ovt-r rstimate the 
imptirlance of vigour in studying variation Without vigour no 
race or breed can maintain its position ; wiLhoul renewed vigour 
it IS hardly likely to develop new characters The new vigour, 
as ilready explained, may be cbtained by intercrossing , but it 
may also be acquired, especially in plants, by a change of 
surroundings accompanied by a pleniiful supply of suitable 
food 

With ngul selection the gr.idual loss of vigour may escape 
notice, but when selection is susjiLnded rapid deterioration 
(from the fancier’s standp^unl) is the ineviiible result If, , 
a number of pigeons, goeid specimens nf ,i distinct breed, are 
isolated and left iinmnleskd for a few years, they rapidly degen¬ 
erate, i.e , they lose their show points (be they peaks, fnlla, ruffs, 
or metallic lints) and rt.^ssume the more fixed ancestral char¬ 
acters If, however, the less characteristic birds .arc eliminalcd, 
and high-class birds are from time Ln time introduced from 
Another loft, the vigour ami the distinctive Ir^iUi, are indefinitely 
preserved 

If ibc age and condition of the soma .ind the slate of ripeness 
of the germ-cells are pnlenl factors, and especially if vigour 
counts for much, the (bfliLultiea of breeders liecome intelligible, 
anti the unlikeliness of intercrossing being a direct cause of 
vAriation all the more evident The most that can be expected 
from intercrossing is the engrafting on one breed the characters 
of another K\cn this rarely happens, .ind is only possible 
when the two breeds are somewliai allied It is impossible, 
e g ', to unite in one individual all the points of a faniail and a 
pouter, Or of a fanlAil and a jacobin , but given healthy,, 
vigorous birds, the points of an owl may be engrafted on a barb 
Or to take another example, the black cars, feel, ^c,, of a 
Himalaya rabbit may be combined with the characteristic form, 
long hair and habits of an Anpora It may be imptassiblc to 
predict what will happen when intercrossing is resorted to, but 
if pure bred members of a distinct variety are experimented with 
-and It IS useless working with cither plants or animals of un¬ 
known origin—characters not already present in one of the 
varieties need not be looke*! for. 

But while interbreeding at the right moment may be a cause 
of progressive vanalion, .it other times it leads to what is per¬ 
haps best described as ilegeneration When, e y , very young 
members of the same brood or litter, or unhealthy, closely 
related individuals, or ijiiite mature and apparciuly vigorous but 
for several generations closely rd.atcd animals are interbred, the 
offspring frequently differ from their parents They are often 
delicate and highly sensitive, and unable to survive unless pro¬ 
vided with highly nuitilious food, and though they mature 
numerous germ-cells they rear but few offspring, and, what is 
still more striking, they are sometimes either white or all but 
devoid of pigment Offspring thus characterised, es[iecially 
when white or nearly white in colour, e g-, nearly white 
hcasants, p.artridges, .tnd woodcock, white specimens of the 
rown hare, white squirrels, are sometimes regarded as 

distinct varieties, but when the departure from ihe normal 
colour, Ac , 13 the result of close inbreeding it is IjcsL regarded 
as degeneration 

In ihe spring of 1900 1 crossed a quaiUr-wild grey doe rabbit 
with a closely inbred black and-white buck The young 
oblatned varied considerably in colour to one of her offspring 
Coloured like the aire, the grey doe produced a second litter, all 
but one decidedly lighter in colour than the sire Two of the 
darker members of tnia litter produced almost white young, and 
to or»e of them the original grey doe has recently produced a 
light-coloured IiLlcr consisting of two pure white specimens, two 
with only a narrow dorsal band, two fawn-coloured and one 
black Close interbreeding with goats and pigeons yields 
similar results. Birds on small remote Vucific islands are some- 
timcB marked with irregularly disposed white patches These 
pie-bald birds, like lif^t coloured pheasants, cream-coloured 
partridges and dun-coloured rooks, may also be the victims of 
close if^rceding. 
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Thi Swamping Effects of Intenrossing, 

The qucBtion " Are new varieties liable to be swamped by 
mtercrossinc ? " is perhaps the most important now pressing for 
on answer Irom biologists What would happen, for example, 
if specimens of all the different breeds of cattle were set free and 
left unmolested on a large area ? Would they some centunes 
hence be represented by several breeds ot by one ? Many would 
answer this question by saying that unless some of them in course 
of lime were isolated by mountains, deserts, or other physical 
barriers, they would eventually through intercrossing give rise 
to a single breed. To this question D at win would, I think, 
have given a Homewhat different answer, for, while admitting 
" that Uolalion is of considerable importance in the production 
of new species,’" he was, on ihe whole, " inclined to believe 
that largeness of area is of more importance (" Ongm of Species," 
p. 104). Unfortunately Darwin nowhere indicates how he sup¬ 
posed new vaneties escape being swamped by intercrossing His I 
silence on this important point is difficult to explain, for during 
hiB lifetime the influence of intercrossing in checking progress 
except in one direction was often enough insisted on Huxlev 
tells us that m his earliest criticisms of the " Ongin" 

" he ventured to point out that its logical foundation 
was insecure ao long as experiments in selective breeding 
had not produced varieties which were more or less in¬ 
fertile ” Life of Professor Huxley," p 170) Later 
Mofitz Wagner and others pointed out the important 
part physical isolation had played in the origin of species ; and 
later still Romanes endeavoured to show how the blighting 
influence of free intercrossing might be overcome by physio¬ 
logical selection, Romanes, like Huxley, believing several 
varieiies might be evolved in the same area if more or less 
mutually iDfertile Evidence of the importance of physical 
isolation IS plentiful enough ; but neither has experimental nor 
selective breeding proved that physiological isolation has 
been instrumental in arresting the swamping effects of inter¬ 
crossing Hence, according to Huxley and others, the 
foundation of Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection must still 
be regarded as insecure Is interslenlity the only |iossible 
means by which new varieties can be Raved from premature 
extinction, from being destroyed before they have a chance of 
proving their fitness to survive 7 In other words, are barriers 
as essential among wild aR among domestic animals > It does 
not seem to have occurred to the biologisits who so fully realised 
the need of isolation that the old varieties instead of swamping 
might be swamped by the new, and that several varieties might 
sonietimes be sufTicicnlly exclusive to flourish and eventually 
give rise to a like number of species in the same area If on 
an island two new varieties of sheep appeared sufhciently 
vigorous, or, as we say, sufficiently prepotent, to swamp all 
the other varieties—as the ill-favoured lean kine did eat up 
the fat ones—and yet so exclusive that their cross-bred ofT- 
spring invariably belonged to the one new variety or the 
other, for their preservation fences and other Iiainers would 
be superffuous 

Is there any evidence that by prepotency the swamping of 
new varieties is somelimes checked, and that by exclusive 
inheritance two or more varieties, though mutually fertile, mav 
persist in the same area, occasionally intercrossing with eacn 
other, but neither giving up nor taking from each other any of 
their distinctive characters ? I have in my possession a 
skewbald Iceland pony that produces richly striped hybrids to 
a zebra, but skewbald oflbpnng the image of herself in make, 
colour, and temperament to whole-coloured bay Arab and 
Shetland ponies This pony instead of Ixung swamped invari¬ 
ably swamps older breeds A number of prepotent skewbald 
ponies, wherever placed, would (especjrally with the help of 
preferential mating) m all probabdily soon give nse to a distinct 
race such as once eiasted in the East. What is true of the 
Equid^ is equally true of other groups Black hornless 
Galloway bulls are often so prepoient that Iheir offspring with 
long-horned brightly-coloured Highland heifers readily pass for 
pure-bred Galloways The wolf is so prepoient over the dog, 
u the wild rabbit, rat^ and mouse are prepotent over their lame 
relatives As an instance of prepotency in rabbits, I may give 
bhe results of an interbreeding experiment with a grey doe, the 
granddaughter of a wild r^bit, and an inbred buck richly 
spotted like n Dalmatiafl hound Of six young in the first litter 
three were like the sire. To pne of her sons, the grey doe next 
produced eight young, all richly spotted, and subsequently to one 
of her spotted grandsons she procluccd two sputtea, two white, 
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and two grey offspring. Similar results are obtained with 
plants ; hybrid orchids, e g ^ sometimes reproduce all the char¬ 
acters of one of the parents. 

It need hardly be insisted on that if new varieties, well 
adapted for their environment, are not only sufficiently pre¬ 
potent to escape being swamped by other varieties, but are also, 
like the snot Led rabbit, able to hand on the prepotency almost 
unimpaired to a majority of their descendants, progressive 
development along a definite line will be possible. But of even 
more importance than prepotency is what for want of a better 
name may be known as exclusive inhentance. Recently a 
vigorous mature Indian blue rock pigeon mated with an inbred 
and equally mature fantail, hatched and reared two birds, one 
exactly like a blue-rock, but with fourteen instead of twelve 
tail feathers ; the other characterised by all the points of a high- 
class fantail, the tail feathers being thirty in number—two fewer 
than in the fantail parent, but eighteen more than in the blue- 
rock parent In this case the blue-rock was the exclusive bird, 
the fantail having previously produced birds with only sixteen 
feathers in the tail when mated with an ordinary dovecot 
pigeon A still more striking example of exclusive inheri¬ 
tance we have in the crow family The carnon crow and 
the hooded crow are so unlike in colour that they were 
long regarded as two distinct species; now they are said to 
be two varieties of the same species The carrion crow is black 
all over, but in the hooded crow the breast and back are grey. 
These two crows cross freely (but for this they would prowbly 
still rank as distinct species) , but m the crossbred young there 
13 never any blending—they are either black or grey, usually 
both varieties occurring in the same neat Similar exclusiveness 
occurs amongst mammals When distinct varieties of cats are 
crossed, some of the young usually resemble one breed, some the 
other, and the distinctions may persist for several generations 
A white crossed with a tabby-coloured Persian cat produced a 
pair of while and a pair of tabby-coloured young , the two white 
cats when interbrea also produced two white and two tabbv- 
coloured individuals I find cats are far more exclusive than rab¬ 
bits ; perhaps it is partly for this reason we have so many s|>ecies 
and vaneties of wild cats, so few species and vaneties of wild 
rabbits Another very striking instance of exclusiveness we have 
in the Ancon or “ Otter" sheep common m New England at 
the end of the eighteenth century. This breed, which was char- 
actensed by short crooked legs and a long back like a turnspit dog, 
descended from a ram-lamb born in Massachu^tts in 1791 The 
offspring of this "sport" were never intermediate in their 
characters , they were either like the original Ancon ram or like 
the breeds, some thirteen in number, with which he was mated 
Frequently in the case of twins one was otter-like^ the other an 
ordinary lamb More remarkable still, the Ancon-like crosses, 
generation after generation, were as exclusive as their crooked- 
legged ancestor. 

Another familiar example of exclijsiveness we b|||0 m the 
peppered moth, a dark variety of which in a few yeoidHWamped 
the older light variety throughout a considerable part otEngland, 
and IS now extending its range on the Continent. It thus 
appears that when a new variety is sufficiently prepotent, instead 
of being swamped it may actually swamp the old-established 
variety , and that when two or more varieties arc sufficiently 
exclusive they may flourish side by side, and eventually give rise 
to two or mure distinct species, 

Prepotency may hence be said to supplement and complete the 
work of the environment The environment seems to be mainly 
concerned in eliminating the unfit; whether any of the survivors 
persist depends not so much on their surroundings as on 
whether they are sufficiently prepotent and exclusive to escape 
being swamped by intercrossing This way of accounting for 
progress in one or more directions may prove as inadequate as 
the one suggested by isolationists, but it has the ment of being 
more easily tested by experiment It not only gets nd of the 
swamping bugbear, but makes it matter of indifference whether 
(to quote from the I’residont's address at the last Oxford meet¬ 
ing of the Association) " the advantageously varied bridegroom 
at the one end of the wood meets the bride, who, by aliappy 
contingency, had been advantageously varied m the same 
direction, and at the same time, at the other end of the wood." 
Further, as a highly prepotent vigorous variety can well afford 
to inatniain a number of budding organs, it helps us to under¬ 
stand how luminous, electric, and certain other structures were 
nursed up to the point when they began to count in the struggle 
for existence. 
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Doubtful Causij of Variation 

Havinc indicated how maturity of the soma and of the germ- 
celUi ana how bodily welfare and interbreeding may act as 
caiisesof variation, and also how swamping of the new variations 
may be checked, I shall now refer to certain supposed causes of 
vanalion. 

Maternal Impressions, 

I may begin with the widespread belief that the offspring arc 
capable of being influenced in form, colour, and temperament by 
maternal impressions—the belief we associate with the skilful 
shepherd who peeled wands and stuck them up before the fulsome 
ewes Muller ("Elements of Physiology,” vol 11 p. ^405) more 
than half a century ago, conclusively argued against the belief 
in maternal impressions, but the belipf still prevails. I know of 
two able natur^ists who subscribe to the maternal impression 
doctrine, and it is firmly held by many breeders and ny not a 
few physicians. A writer m a recent number of a quarterly 
{Bibby's Quarler/y, Autumn Number, 1900, p 163), which 
circulates widely amongst farmers and stock-ke^rs, boldly 
asserts that the existence of impressions which ancct progeny 
(more especially m colour) is a settled fact. This writer sup¬ 
ports his case by referring to a highly successful breeder of 
oiled Angus cattle, who considered it necessary Lo surround 
IS herd "with a tight black fence m order to keep the females 
from dropping red calves because they saw the red herds of his 
neighbours." Reference is also made by thi^ writer to the 
belief, common in certain parts of England, that whitewashed 
byres, regardless of the colour of the parents, produce light- 
coloured calves ; ihat the coluur of foals is often more influenced 
by the stable companion of the dam than by her own colour or 
that of the sire ; and that even the colour of birds vanes with 
the immediate surroundings, fowls, e , however carefully 
penned, hatching birds resembling m colour the hens 
they habitually see in a neighbouring run. If maternal 
impressions thus influence the offspring they must be 
one of the most effective causes of variation During the 
last SIX years 1 have bred many hundreds of animals, but the 
nearest approach to an instance of maternal impressions was a 
dark pup with a white nng half round the neck, which sug¬ 
gested the while metal collar sometimes worn by his sire. But 
similar rings round the legs and tail rather discredited the view 
that the white neck-ring was in any way related to the sire’s 
nickel-plated collar Telegony was sometimes said to be due 
to maternal impressions, It was doubtless for this reason that 
1 was urged some years ago to carefully prevent the mares used 
in my experiments from seeing too much of the ^eb^as But 
though numerous foals have been bred from mares stabled with 
zebras or grazing with richly striped zebra hybrids, not a par¬ 
ticle of evidence have I found in support of the maternal im¬ 
pression doctrine The foaU have neiihcr stripes nor upright 
manes, and do not even attempt to mock the weird barking call 
of the zebra. Sheep and catllcj goals, rabbits and guinea-pigs, 
fowls and pigeons, have simply confirmed the results obtained 
With horses. This being the case, grooms may very well omit 
following the practice (considered so essential in Spain during 
the Middle Ages, and still often religiously observed in England 
and America) of setting " before the mares the most goodly 
beasts ” by Way of hinting to them the kind of foals they are 
expected to produce 

The Neieds oj the Organism as a Cause of Variation. 

Lamarck that the wings of birds were developed by their remote 
ancestors making efforts to fly , that by stretching its toes the 
otter acquired webbed feet , nor are they prepared to find in our 
new mammal, the Ocapi, evidence in support of Lamarck’s con¬ 
tention that to meet new needs the giraffe by much stretching 
gradually lengthened his neck Yet it is difficult sometimes to 
see any real difference between the beliefs of the new Lamarckians 
and the old, It in maintained, for example, " that when a cer 
tun functional activity produces a certain change in one genera¬ 
tion it will produce it more easily the next," that, e g., flounders 
and their allies by constant eflorts generation after generation 
have dragged the left eye to the right aide, while by similar 
efforts in the turbot and certain other flat fishes the right eye 
hoa been shifted to the left side. It is not alleged by Neo- 
LamarckiBJiB that globe fishes resulted from round fishes blowing 
themselves out, or that flounders resulted from round fishes 
generation after generation making efforts to flatten themselves 
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If by germinal vaiiaLion and selechon flounders were evolved 
out of round fishes, is it not straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel to refuse to admit that by the same factors the left eye 
of the flounder has been transferred from the left to the rjgnl 
side of the bend? In the flat fishes il is not difficult Lo imagine 
how by variation and selection the eyes originally acquired the 
power of responding to certain external stimuli 

The Dirci^t Action of the Snvironmeiit and Usr-lnhei ttame as 
Causes of Variation 

Of the doctrine of the transmission of acquired characters, 
still so often the subject of discussion, 1 need say liulc more 
than that I have failed to discover any evidence in its favour 
Writing in 1876, l^arwin says, " In my opinion the greatest 
error which I have CommiLled has been not allowing sufficient 
weight to the direct action of the environment, le.^ food, 
climate, iSlC , independently of natural selection "(" Life and 
Letters " ■ Letter to Moritr Wagner) Darwin not only in his 
later years reverted to the teaching of Buffun, but in as far as he 
continued lo believe in the inherited effects of use and disuse" 
he adopted the views of Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck While, 
admitting that the direct action of the environment on the soma 
and use-inhentance are indirect—it may be |vjtent—^causes of 
Variation, I do not believe there is any trustworthy evidence in 
support of the view that definite somatic variations are ever 
transmitted 

Telegony as a Cause of Variation 

The belief in telegony is less ilcscrving of consideration than 
the doctrine of the transmission of acquired characters Never 
Iheless I perhaps ought to refer lo it at greater length, not so 
much becauseofils scientific iniporlance, but because it interests 
all sorts and conditions of men in many different parts of the 
world Telegony ("infection of the germ” of older Writers) 
means that not only the immediate parents but also the previous 
mates (if any) contribute lo the characters of the offspring ; that, 
f a mare which had produced foals to, say, " Ladas " and 
"Persimmon " might thereafter give birth to a foal by “ Flying 
Fox," to which "Ladas" and "Persimmon," as well as the 
actual sire, contributed some of their characteristics Many even 
think a sire may transmit definite structural characters from one 
male to another, If there is such a thing astelegony, if it is possible 
to blend without the risks of intertrossfng the characteristics of 
several mdivuiuals or varieties, progressive development would be 
greatly accelerated Though the doctrine of "infection” has 
probably long formed part of the breeder's creed, it received but 
little attention from men of science until in 1820 Lord Morton 
communicated a case of infection to the Royal Society, which in 
due lime was published in \\\^ Phihsophual Ttansaihon\ In 
this the most credible and best aulhenlicaled of all ihe cases of 
telegony on record a chestnut mare, after rearing a quagga 
hybrid, produced to a black Arabian horse three foals of a 
peculiar bay colour, one of them (a filly) showing more stripes 
than the quagga hybrid, and, according lo llie stud groom in 
cha^e of " the colts," characterised by a mane " which from 
the first was short, stiff, and upright ” (/^^// 7 >awr , 1820, p 21) 
Darwin, after fully considering Lord Morton’s case, came to 
the conclusion that the chestnut mare had Ijeen infected, 
and this case along with others led him to believe that the 
first male influenced "the progeny subsequently borne by the 
mother lo other males ” (" Animals and Plants,” vol 11, pp 435, 
4J6 ) If the upright zebra like mane in one of the pure-bred 
colts and the markings on all three were the result of the 

iiinic imviiig Lfccn iirsL iiiaicii wilii a quagga, iiicic is 

undoubtedly such a thing as telegony, and the presumption is 
that other mares first mated with a quagga or zebra and then 
with a black Arabian would give birth to striped offspring with 
a stiff if not quite upright mane The evidence that from the 
first the mane of the filly was short, stiff, and upright is moat 
unsatisfactory It consists of an aliegatiun by a stud groom 
That the mane was upright, as in ihe quagga and zebra, is 
a prion improbable (1) because the mane of the quagga hybrid 
instead of being short and stiff was long and lank enough to 
arch lo one side of the neck ; (2) because the mane of zebra 
hybrids throughout the greater part of thd year is so long that it 
falls to one or it may be Ixuh sides of the neck , and (3) because in 
the Equid^ an upright mane is always accompanied by a tail de¬ 
ficient of hairs at the root—in the filly the tail is as perfect as that 
of her Arab sire We have still stronger evidence that the allega¬ 
tion of the groom was unfounded from drawings (of the chestnut 
mare, her three "colts,” ihe black Arab, the quagga, and the 
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quagga hybnd)by Agadse, a very trust worthy animal painter ofthe 
early part of last century. In the drawing of the hlly the mane 
is represented as lying to one sidCi as in Arabs and other well- 
bred horses. The pictures (now in the Museum of the Hoyal 
College of Surgeons, London) were made because the subsequent 
foals were believed to prove the truth of the "infection " doc¬ 
trine Had the mane of the tilly been erect it would hardly 
have escaped the keen eyes of the artist But had Agasse by 
any chance missed this all-important detail, Lord Morton or 
some of those interested would doubtless have called his attention 
to the matter If the mane of an Arab is completely removed 
early in the spring it is stiff, and upright in the autumn, but 
hanging to one side close lu the neck jn the following summer. 
When the whole circumstances are taken into consideration, there 
seems to me no escape from the conclusion that the mane of the 
filly was upright when seen by Lord Morton in August, 1820, 
and lying to one side when painted by Agasse the following 
summer, because it had been regularly cropped or at least 
hogged some months before Lord Morton's visit. But whatever 
be Ine explanation of the want of agreement between the mane 
as seen by Lord Morton and as depicted by Agasse, it will, I 
think, be admitted that the evidence afforded by the mane of 
the hlly is hardly sufficient to establish the truth of the doctrine 
of tclegony Of still less value is the evidence afforded by ihc 
make, coat, colour and markings which were apparently too 
indistinct to deserve the name of strij>es 'ihc colts were 
decidedly Arab-like, of a hay colour marked more or less " in a 
darker tint ” Judging from Agasse's drawings (hey closely 
resemble Arab-Indian crosses , they are, in fact, in make very 
like the Arab-Kattiawar horse already referred to. I have 
seen a bay Highland cob with as many stripes as Lord 
Morton’s colls, and pure bred Arabs of a dun colour 
wilh stripes on the neck and far more distinct leg 
bars than those depicted by Agasse. I believe the colts 
owed their stripes and colour not to " infection ” of their d*im 
by her previous male the quagga, but to reversion It is quite 
possible the black Arabian horse was of mixed origin , that the 
chestnut mare was crossbred is admitted. As in the west of 
Ireland the offspring of black and chestnut ponies are sometimes 
of a decidedly dun colour, it is not surprising that ihe black 
Arab and the half-bred chestnut had bay offspring. Neither 
arc the stripes surprising I recently ascertained that the chest¬ 
nut mare was presented to Lord Morton (while serving with his 
regiment in India) by one of his officers—Mr Boswell, of Dee- 
side, Aberdeenshire—and that she was most likely a cross be¬ 
tween an Arab and a country bred pony. In Kattiawar (he 
ponies when pure-bred are of a rufous grey colour and more or 
less richly slripcd If m the chestnut mare there was any 
Kaitiawar or even any native pony blood its offspring to a black 
sire might have been expected to be of a dun colour and striped 
In a word, there is no reason for assuming that the foals would 
have been less stri]>ed if the chestnut mare had been mated with 
the black Arab first and the quagga afterwards 

By way of testing the truth of the "infection" doctrine I 
started, m 1895, a number of experiments, and especially 
arranged to repeal as accurately bs possible, what is commonly 
called I>ird Morton's experiment Since then twelve mares 
after producing sixteen zebra hybrids, a mule, and a hinny have 
had an opportunity of supporting ihc tclegony Iiypothesis by 
giving birth to twenty-two nure-bred foals 

During Ihe same peiiod Baron dc Parana of Brazil has bred 
at least six zebra hybrids, and some of the dams of these hybrids 
subsequently produced ordinary foals Further, Baron de 
Parana has fSf a number of years been engaged in crossing 
cattle and m watching the results obtained m several mule- 
brecding establishments, where from 400 to 1000 brood mares 
are kept As in these establishments the mares breed mules 
and horses alternately—two or three mules and then a horse 
foal—'there has been carried on lor some years, under the ob¬ 
servation of Baron de Parana, a tclegony experiment on a 
gigantic scale 

The single hybrid bred by Lord Morton had extremely few 
stripes, and only in a remote way suggested a memlx;r of the 
zebra family. All myh)brids, like those bred in Brazil, have 
more stripes than their zebra sire, and in some of them the 
bands are nearly as conspicuous as in some of the zebras, thus 
proving that both the mares (which varied in colour and breed) 
and the two zebra stallions used were well adapted for the ex- 
penment The results of my experiments, not only with the 
Equidx but also with other domestic quadrupeds and birds, all 
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point to the conclusion that there is no such thing as telegony, 
and the same conclusion has been independently arrived at by 
Baron de Parana in Brazil. Believers in telegony—they are 
numerous in America, India, and Australasia, as well as in Eng¬ 
land—almost always say of the many expenments recently mad^e 
with a view to giving "infection" a cnance of showing itself 
that they have only yielded negative results, and they generally 
add. It is impossible to prove a negative Afier carefully con¬ 
sidering all the more striking so-called cases of ** infection," I 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no satisfactory evidence 
that there has ever been, either in the human family or amongst 
domestic animals, a single instance of infection. 

1 have in a hurried and imperfect manner indicated that we 
arc not likely to find either in maternal impressions, the direct 
action of the environment, use-inheritance, or telegony a true 
cause of variation I have endeavoured to point out that, 
instead of simply stating that variation is due to the constant 
recurrence of slight inequalities of nutrition of the germ cells, 
we may with some confidence assert that differences in the age, 
vigour, and health of the parents and differences in the ripeness 
of the germ-cells are potent causes of variation 

I have also endeavoured to prove that intercrossing, though 
a direct cause of retrogressive variation, is only an indirect 
cause of progressive variation, while interbreeding (in-and-in- 
breeding) at the right moment is a cause of progressive variation 

Further, I have discussed at some length the swamping effects 
of intercrossing, chiefly with (he object of showing (1) that 
progress in a single direction is probably often due to new 
varieties swamping old, it may be long established, \arieiies ; 
and (2) that several varieties may be sufficiently exclusive to 
flourish side by side in the same area, and evenlunlly (partly 
owing to their aloofncs®, i ^ , to differential mating) give rise to 
several new species 

I have only now to add that I was mainly led to select " The 
Experimental Study of Variation " as the subject of my address 
lhat I might indirectly indicate that the time had come when 
a well-equipped institute should be provided for biological and 
other exi^rimenis 


NOTES 

Thl Tifuei announces that the Indian Government have 
adopted the suggestion of the Royal Society for the carrying out 
of a magnetic survey The existing magnetic observatories at 
Bomljay and Calcutta being inadequate as base stations for the 
vast area the survey will cover, similar observatories are in 
course of construction at Dehra Dun, at Kodaikanal, and at 
Rangoon The Dehra Dun observatory will be under the 
supervision of Colonel (iore, R K , the Survey or-General of the 
Indian Survey (whose headquarters are located there) ; but the 
other four will be in charge of Mr John Eliot, the meteorological 
reporter to the Government The Survey and Meteorological 
Departments will, in fact, be jointly responsible for the investi¬ 
gations The field observations will he carried out by six or 
seven detachments of the Surrey Department, and these will be 
controlled by Captain Fraser, R.E., who has recently been 
arranging in England for the purchase of the necessary instru¬ 
ments Sind and the Bunjab will first be taken in hand , and, 
as the country is now intersected with railways m all directions, 
enabling field detachments to quickly cover the distances from 
one observing station to another, it is anticipated that five years 
will suffice to complete the field work of the preliminary 
magnetic survey. 

Iris stated that a committee 13 being formed at Amalfi to 
arrange for the celebration of the fourth centenary of the inven¬ 
tion of the compass The Duke of the Abruzzi has agreed to be 
president of the committee, and Signor Morin, the Minister of 
Marine, the vice-president The celebration will take place 
next year. 

To obtain information for the Lightning Research Committee 
organised by the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Surveyors' Institution, the Institution of Electrical Engineers has 
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sent papers of questions to the secretaries of local branches 
abroad, and it is hoped that members resident in districts 
outside Great Britain will cooperate in the work 

The gold medal of the Italian Science Society has been pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Marconi in London for his services in the inven 
Uon of wireless telegraphy The medal was entrusted by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Rome lo the Marquis Luigi 
Solan di Loreto, an officer in the Italian navy Count Vmci, 
Charg^ d'Affaires of Italy m London, and Cav. P T. Kighetti, 
Vice-Consul, were also present The Marquis Solan, in hand- | 
ing the medal to Mr. Marconi, expressed ihc admiration of Italy 
for her distinguished son, whom the whole country remembered 
with pride and delight Mr Marconi, in reply, stated that 
among the many marks of distinction conferred on him he prized 
none so much as those which came from his beloved native land 

M Santos Dumont made an ascent with his new steerable 
balloon on Friday last, and though he was successful in navigat¬ 
ing the balloon, an accident occurred owing to one of the guide- 
ropes getting caught among some trees He hopes to make 
another ascent in a week or so The Pans correspondent of the 
Ttmes says that the scientific committee of the Atro Club has 
resolved that the competitors for the Dcutsch Prize must not 
only return to the starling point within twenty minutes after 
rounding the Eiffel Tower, but must actually touch ground in 
the Aero Club enclosure Mr William Beedle, whose balloon 
IS now being rapidly got ready al ihe Spencer Works, intends to 
be m Paris towards the end of October to try for the prize He 
has a more powerful motor than that of M Santos Dumont, 
28-horse power, and a tougher envelope protected, and, it is 
believed, so arranged under an aluminium framework as to 
secure perfect ngidily for all practical purposes. 

The fifth International Congress of Criminal Anthrojiology 
w.is opened at Amsterdam on Monday last Among the papers 
contributed was one by Prof Lombroso, on the latest anatomical 
researches into degeneration and cm tattooing 

Wk regret to notice the announcement of ihe death, on the 
7th inst , of Dr John Louis William Thudichum, well known 
for his researches m organic and physiological chemistry. 

The late Mr H M Courage, of Snowdenham Hall, 
BramJey, has left the whole of his valuable collection of birds, 
numbering between 6000 and 7000 specimens, to the governors 
of Cheltenham College A few years before his cleith, which 
occurred last monlh, Mr Courage presented a representative 
collection of British birds lo the Hobart Museum, Tasmania 

Thk Baumgartner prize of the value of 200O crowns will be 
awarded at the end of 1903 by the Vienna Academy of Sciences 
for a research enlarging our knowledge of the mvi-iible 
radiations. 

Science announces that the Veitch silver medal for dislm 
guished services in botany and horticulture has been awarded to 
Mr. 'Ihomai Meehan, of Philadelphia. 

Thb Surrey County Council have taken a practical step in 
the direction of the prevention of tuberculosis by the issue of a 
leaflet dealing with the character of the disease, its great 
mortality, the manner in which it is spread, and the precautions 
which should be taken to prevent infection This leaflet has 
been drawn up by the county medical officer, Dr Seaton, 
acting on the instructions of the sanitary comimUee of the 
County Council, and local authorities throughout the county 
have been asked to cooperate in the dissemination of this 
information to every household in Surrey The committee 
recommend all sanitary authorities to inform medical practitioners 
ID their districts that, after the death or removal of a patient 
suffering from the disease, they will undertake disinfection of 
the premises at iheic own cost 
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An analysis of dust which fell at Fmme, Hungary, on March 
10 II, and was described as showers of " red or blood ram'* 
over a large part of Southern and Central Europe, was made by 
M M Barac, and the results are given in the number of the 
Joujnal of the Royal Meteorological Society )ust issued (vol 
xKvii No 119) It will be remembered that some of the dust 
was collected by Prof. Rucker at Taormina, and described by 
Prof Judd in these columns on March 28 (p 514) M Barac's 
chemical analysis gave the following percentage composition fur 
the material —Silica, 49 49 , iron sesquioxide, 9 96 , alumina, 
12 10, manganese peroxide, I 99; lime, 11*46, magnesia, 

O 40, Carbonic acid, 8 96 ; organic matter, 5 48, traces of 
soda, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, &c , o 16 Under the 
microscope, with a power of 640, M Barac found the main 
mass to consist principally of colourless and, in less degree, of 
coloured particles, of irregular shape, partly angular fragments 
of crystals, and also mineral particles In addition there were 
I siliceous skeletons of micro organisms, and, finally, particles of 
I sooi There were a few well formed ihombohedra of calcite and 
cubes of common salt; and both the calcite and the quartz 
crystals exhibited chromatic polarisation. As regards magni¬ 
tude, the minimum was 0001 mm., the average o 017 mm ^ 
and the maximum among the crystalline particles o 051 mm 
while the yellow structureless mineral particles attained the size 
of o 113 mm 

Major Ronald Ross, F R S , has sent a letter to Mr A L 
Jones giving some particulars as lo the results of his visit to the 
(iold Loast and the work of the fifth expedition of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine in Sierra Leone He sa)s that at 
Sierra Leone he found Dr Logan Taylor pushing on the opera¬ 
tions agiinst moM|uiloes with great vigour. A report received a 
f(LW days ago from Dr Logan Taylor states that 5000 houses in 
I reetown have been cleared of vessels of every description 
which previously served as breeding places for mosquitoes 
What a serious blow this will be to the prevalence of the 
Culex mosquito in Freetown will be readily understood The 
result is already well marked, and there is undoubtedly a 
great reduction in the number of these injects m the centre 
of the town generally Of course, the insects will still 
occur for some time here and there, but their breeding 
places can be easily detected and abolished To judge of the 
value of these operations it must be remembered that besides 
causing constant annoyance to everyone, the insects carry the 
germs of yellow fever, elephantiasis, and perhaps other diseases. 
Opcraliuns against the Anopheles mosquito (which breed inr 
puddles on ihe ground) are also being well pushed by Drs. 
Taylor and Berkeley Hollows in the ground are everywhere 
being drained away or filled up with rubble and earth Others 
are being filled with the empty bottles and Lins found in the 
houses Many ol the worst streets, which formerly were practi 
cally marshes in the rains, have been reclaimed Major Roas 
says It 13 now a mailer of some difficulty lo catch Anopheles for 
scientific examination, and it seems that a little perseverance 
will ultimately abolish these malaria bearing mscc^ as a diseasQ 
factor in Preeiuwn Major Ross remarks in conclusion that the 
unheallhincss of the Coast has been much exaggerated True, 
there is a considerable amount of malaria among Europeans, 
but then there is little or no tjphuid He says that in nine 
cases out of ten if a man conir.icts malarial infection it is his own 
fault 

Tuk Ptonter J/ai/, Allahabad, states that Mr Rea, superin¬ 
tendent of the Archaeological Survey of Madras and Coorg, has 
discovered a field for exploration in the Tinnevelly district which 
promises to be of much interest and importance The site, 
which is near Adichanallar, has been, Mr Rea thinks, at one 
time a very Urge town “ The deposit!!, if fully excavated, 
would, I have not the slightest doubt," says Mr Kea, "slock 
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several museums with unique objects of the most interesting 
description, for almost every excavation brings to light some¬ 
thing not heretofore found. I have examined many prehistoric 
sites, but have never seen one so extensive and varied in its 
results as thu. Extenaive tracts are yet untouched. . . . Over 
114 acres are now reserved, but the remains extend even beyond 
that area. It would require several years’ steady work to com¬ 
pletely explore the place. That this is by for the most important 
and extensive prehistoric burial place as yet discovered in 
Madras, 1 can certainly state ” Some eighteen hundred curious 
objects in bronze, iron and pottery, as well as seven pure gold 
oval-shaped ornaments, liave already been unearthed. 

Thr Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, according to the 
Railway and Engineering Review^ has recently constructed, 
and commenced using, a car specially adapted for the distribu¬ 
tion of live hsh to waters along its lines. The interior of the 
car IS arranged with a scries of galvanised iron tanks to hold 
from 1000 to 1500 fish At one end of the car is an upper and 
lower berth, like those in a Pullman car, to accommodate two 
men Ice for keeping the water at a certain temperature is 
carried in two compartments built for this purpose and holding 
about one ton each. Arrangements (lave been made for re¬ 
plenishing the water in the tanks, en route, by attaching a hose 
to any of the hydrants at stations on the road 

The Museum of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Hull has recently been taken over by the Corporation, and one 
of the 6rst results is a note (Yorkshire Naturalist for August) 
by the Curator (Mr T Sheppard) on the type skeleton of Sib- 
bald’s rorqual, which forms one of the treasures of the collection 
The animal to which this skeleton belonged was stranded in the 
Humber so long ago as 1S35, 

The September issue of the Entomologist's Monthly Magazine 
contains the commencement of a series of articles on the insect 
fauna of the Balearic Islands, mainly based on collections made 
by Prof. Foulton and Messrs. Pocock and Thomas of the British 
Museum Prof, Poulton himself contributes the inUoduciion to 
the senes, and he is followed by Mr E. Saunders, who de¬ 
scribes the bees, wasps, and their allies In Majorca much of 
the original insect fauna appears to have been exterminated by 
agriculture, although much of interest will, it is hoped, still be 
found. In Minorca, where cultivation is not earned on to such 
an extent, insect life is probably much richer. 

The polychEetoiis annelids of the Puget Sound region form 
the subject of a communication by Mr. H P. Johnson published 
in vol XXIX (No 18) of the Proceedings of the Boston Naturnl 
History Society. Including two species from British Columbia 
sent by Prof Hcrdman, the collection at the author’s disposal 
comprises fifty-one species (many of which are new], classed in 
thirty-four genera. Nearly all the forms were collected between 
tide-marks, and only one is common to the Japanese coast 
This latter foct is not surprising when it is borne in mind that 
the Puget Sound fauna is boreal, while the forms collected in 
[apan pertain to the Indo-Pacihc fauna 

Some time ago Prof £ B Poulton announced in these 
columns (vqI Ix. p, 591) the discovery of two species of penpatus 
in the Siamese Malay States, this being the first record of the 
occurrence of this group on the Asiatic mainland. These two 
new forms, together with a third from Selangor, are described 
by Mr. R Evans in the August number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science, This description has involved a 
reclassification of the group (Onychophora), and the author 
proposes the new generic title Eoperipatus for the Malayan 
^inclusive of the Sumatran) forms. Curiously enough, these are 
more nearly related to the Central American than to any other 
members of the group, although they are connected to a certain 
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extent with the African forms through a species which is now 
assigned to a second new genus (Mesoperipatus), It is con¬ 
cluded chat the birthplace of this very archaic group was 
probably Africa In another article in the same journal Mr 
S. B. Mitra, of Calcutta, discusses the function of the so-called 
‘'crystalline style” of the bivalve molluscs. After reviewing 
previous theories, the author comes to the conclnsion that this 
remarkable rod-like body (which in the common pond-mussel 
is three-fourths the entire length of the animal) really acth as a 
digestive ferment whose function is to convert starch into sugar 

The services which anthropometry renders to physical educa¬ 
tion are dealt with by Major Dr Paul Godin in the Bulletins et 
Mimoirts de la Soci^i 4 d’Anthropologic de Pans (5^ s^ne, 
tome 11 1902, fascic. 3, p I lO), whose paper is fortified by 

numerous tables and graphic curves. 

The development of illumination, or rather the evolution of 
artificial illumination, is the subject of a short paper by Mr. 
Walter Hough in the American Anthropologist (N.S., vol. iii 
1901, p, 342), in which he epitomises the stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the candle and of the lamp. It 13 only comparatively 
recently that the latter has improved beyond a very simple and 
inefficient contrivance , at present the destiny of illumination is 
in the hands of the investigator and inventor. 

Under the title of "Les Peuplades de Guinee” {Revue 
Sctcniijique, 4® S([r T 16, No 8, p 233), M A Vergcly gives 
an account more particularly of the Soussous (Susu), who he 
thinks have been greatly calumniated He describes their 
appearance, mental traits, clothing, mode of life, morality, and 
other social characteristics, and contrasts with them the Foullas 
(Fulah) , the former arc true negroes, the Utter are Hamites. 
This comparison of two very different people living under the 
same conditions is very suggestive 

There have been several theories for the origin of the word 
** Surrey ” Mr T le Marchant Douse, in the Home Counties 
Magazine (vol 111 No 11, July 1901, p 198), follows up the 
suggestion of Kluge, and produces an array of evidence that 
supports his contention that it means the land of the South 
Rige, who are identified with the Rugii of Tacitus The oldest 
known habitat of the Rugi was by the mouth and lower course 
of the Oder, probably to the east of it. Very early in our era 
the Goths wholly or in part dispossessed them ; some migrated 
southward, others westward and north-westward, and it is ex¬ 
tremely probable that the Baltic Rugi in the fifth century joined 
other adventurers, but under their own chief or king, and settled 
in England. Surrey continued to be called a " kingdom ” long 
after it had ceased to have a king to itself Eastry, near Sand¬ 
wich in Kent, is now a large village and parish, but was 
formerly a town and district ; in a charter of 788 this is spoken 
of as " the district of the Eastnges ” 

In the current number of the Bulletins et Mhioires de la Soc 
d’Anthropologie de Pans (5* s^ne, Lome 11 1902, fascic 2) there 
are two illustrated papers, by Dr Atgier, on deformed heads of 
living subjects the one is a case of oxycephaly or acrocephaly and 
the other of scaphocephaly The discussions on these cases is as 
important as the original papers. M Pelletier proposes (p 188) 
a new method of obtaining the cubic index of the skull, It is 
sometimes impossible to measure the cubic capacity of a skull 
by the ordinary methods, and always to do so in the case of the 
living, 50 recourse has to be made to an estimation of the capa¬ 
city from certain measurements, Those in vogue are the glabella- 
occipital length, the greatest breadth and the basio-bregmatic 
height. The author proposes the ophryo-occipital length, the 
greatest breadth and the aunculo-bregmatlc height; for, as he 
justly observes, these can also be made approximately on the 
living. We are glad to find that the auricular height, which has 
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been employed by one or two British anthropologists^ is re¬ 
cognised as of more value than the baaial height Those who 
are interested in this subject should also consult the recent note¬ 
worthy investigations by Alice Lee and Karl Pearson on the 
determination of capacity of the human skull from external 
measurements \Phil Tram. Roy Sot seiiea A, vol cxcvi 
pp. 225-264, “ Data for the Problem of Evolution in Man , 
vi A First Study of the Correlation of the Human Skull ") 

An appreciative article on the life and work of Prof T G 
Bonney, F R.S , appears in the September number of the 
Coohgical Magazint^ being the first of what vs apparently to be a 
senes of biographies of eminent living geologists The article is 
accompanied by a portrait of Prof Bonney, reproduced as a 
lull-page plate 

The first part of a work on European butterflies—“Die 
Schmetterlinge Europas ”—by Dr, A Spuler, forming the third 
edition of £ Hoffmann’s treatise, has been received It is 
intended to complete the work m thirty eight parts, which 
together will contain descriptive text and nearly a hundred 
plates having about 2700 coloured pictures of butterflies upon 
them The book will be noticed when all the parts have been 
received Messrs lleyne Brothers are the English publishers 

The Annual Report of Mr J C Smock, the State Geologist 
of New Jersey, contains important articles on the Portland 
Cement Industry and on the Iron and Copper Mines by Dr 
H B, Kilmmel| and on Artesian Wells by Mr Lewis Woolman 
One boring in Atlantic City has been earned to a depth of 
2285 feet, and is still being drilled ; so far without success 
Mr. W S Myers contributes a short article on Chlorine m the 
Natural Waters of the State, and draws attention to its import¬ 
ance in the examination of waters suspected of contamination 
by sewage 

Thkh^ is an interesdng sketch of the vestiges of the ancient 
settlement of the Northmen in the Isle of Man, by Anton 
Weis, in Globus (Band Ixxx No 7, p 113), but the author 
makes a remarkable slip when he states that “this little island 
IS only four to five miles long and two miles broad ” 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Jaguar {F«hs oma, 9 ) from South America, 
presented by Mr F. W Barrow , a Vulpine Phalangcr 
{TntAosurus -vulptcula) from Australia, presented by Mr. 
A N Owen , an Egyptian Jerboa ac^piiits) from Egypt, 

presented by Miss A Moore ; a Tawny Owl [Syrmum alucd), 
British, presented by Mr, T. E Ciunn , a Green Turtle [Chthue 
mydas) from the Tropical Seas, presented by Captain Stevenson ; 
a Madagascar Tree Boa [Corailus madagascarionsis)^ a Mada¬ 
gascar Boa [Boa madagascariensis)^ eight Sharp-headed Snakes 
[LxoheterodoH madagascariensis) from Madagascar, a Chameleon 
{ChamaeUon vulgaris) from North Africa, deposited 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Ori'O'iiiioN Oh Eros in 1903 - -The planet Eros has now so 
neatly approached the sun that further observations of its light 
have become impossible , but as the amount of material accu¬ 
mulated since the discovery of its variability in brightness is not 
sufficient for determining satisfactorily the laws governing it, full 
advantage of all the future opportunities of observing the lx>dy 
should 1^ taken. 

Since three tunes the tropical period is about seven years, 
the favourable conditions of 1893 and [900 will not be repeated 
until 1907. The coming opposition m 1^3 will be similar to 
that of 1896, and although not specially favourable, may possibly 
give opv>oriunitieB for useful measurements With this end in 
view. Prof. Pickering has issued an ephemeris showing the com¬ 
puted path of the planet during the years 1901, 1902 and 1903, 
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the accidental errors of which have been eliminated as far as 
possible The magnitudes given are not corrected for phase, 
and are based on the assumption that tlie magnitude at unit 
distances II 39, From these tables U appears that the next 
most favourable lime of observation will be during ihe spring of 
190J, and preparations arc being made for an exlcnsive series 
of phovomctric measvirea at Arcquip.v during that jvenod 
[Harvard College Obsen^aiory Circular^ No 61) 

Uadiai Veloli rv of 1B30 Groomiiriij(.k ^ An interesting 
investigation is reported by Prof Campbtll, bearing on the 
spectroscopic delerniinalion of the velocity in the Urn. of sight 
of 1830 Groombridge, the star which, until lately, h.id the 
largest known proper motion (7'' oj per year) Although the 
various determinations of the parallax of this star tliffer some¬ 
what in value, they all agree in placing the star at a great 
distance, Newcomb’s adopted parallax being o" 14 Assuming 
this as the true value, llie coninouent of the star’s velocily 
perpendicular to the line of sight will be 240 kilometres (150 
miles) per second The component of its velocity Ui ihe line 
of sight has been determined from Jour photogiaphs of its 
spectrum taken with the Mills spectrograpn , the results from 
all are substantially m agreement, the best values are — 

Dalo Vclocil) 

Kilumclrc'i, Miles 

1901 March 18 -93 -58 

April I - 97 - 60 

The mean value of the radial velocity is taken as ~ 95 ± 5 
kilometres per second (equivalent lo 59 miles per second 
approach) The spectrum is approximately of the solar type, 
inclining rather to the characteristics of Procyon or a Pcrsei 
The best photograph was obtained wiih an exposure of two 
hours [Li(C Obser2>atory Bulletin^ No 4) 

Nova Tersei — MM Flanimarion and Antoniadi give some 
further particulars in the Astronomische Nachruhten (Btl 156, 
No 3736) respecting the peculiar appearance of the Nova The 
photographs of the star region were obumed with an Llermagis 
photographic objective of 16 cm aperture and 70 cm focal 
length 

Three proofs on paper have been examined, both enlarge¬ 
ments and direct prints That from the plate obtained on 
August 19, with an exposure of 30 minutes, shows that the 
image of the new star is very different in appearance to the 
images of neighbouring stars, being surrounded by a strong 
penumbra with a sharp edge, the mean diameter Of which is 
about 2' of arc Another from a negative which was exposed 
for a much longer period, 3h. 20tn , shows the image of the 
star encroaching on the first penumbra, but beyond this there 
lb shown a much larger aureole, some 6' of arc in diameter, and 
the appearance is said lo resemble the umbra and penumbra of 
a sunspot 

Variahib K 4 DIAI \elociiy ofSOkioms—T he variable 
velocity of this star was discovered by M Deslandres from 
observations made with a spectroscope attached to the great 
Meudon refractor. The star is not quite suited for this type of 
investigation, as the lines are broad, but thrre observations 
secured during 1900 confirm M. Deslandres’ results 

The velocities reduced from these were — 

1900 August 12 ' + J kilometres per sec 

„ 21 -K51 

Sept. 17 - 09 ,, ,, 

[Luk Observatory Bulletin^ No 4 ) 

IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 

HE autumn meeting of the Iron and Sled Inslitute was 
held on September 3 and 4, in conjunction with the Inter¬ 
national Engineering Congress, at the IJniversity of Glasgow, 
and was very largely attended After si>eeches of welcome, the 
prcMdenl, Mr W Whiiwell, delivered a short introductory 
address, in which he dwelt upon the advantages to Ijc expected 
from the fact that the Iron and Steel Inslitute met for the first 
time in its history in conjunction with eight other societies, 
forming one great International Engineering Congress In the 
overwhelming mass of nmilcr published by these societies there 
was, he considered, a certain amount of overlapping that the Con 
greas might tend to obviate in ihe future Some of the paperF, 
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toO| &t first si^ht might appear to be of little practical import¬ 
ance. This criticism nad frequently been applied to many of the 
papers read before the Iron and Steel Institute It must be 
remembered, however, that this had been from time immemorial 
the favounte objection to the work of pioneers of thought. 

The 30,000 pa^es published by the Iron and Steel Institute 
since Its inauguration in 1S71 afforded fruitful examples of the 
subsequent value of scientific researches, which, when Arst pre¬ 
sented, were received with coolness and suspicion Numerous 
examples might be cited For instance, the microscopic method 
of investigating the structure of steel, created bySorby, Martens, 
Osmond, Howe and Stead, had become an indispensable 
auxilury to chemical analysis and physical tests in steelworks. 
The abstruse memoirs on the heat treatment of steel, and on 
pyrometry, had led to important practical applications, and the 
pnase rule enunciated by the American professor, Gibbs, and 
^plied by Sir William Roberts-Austen, Baron Juptner, Le 
Chatelier and Slansfield would no doubt eventually prove of 
extreme value in elucidating some of the more intricate problems 
confronting the metallurgist. 

The first paper was read by Mr Walter Dixon It contained 
a concise account of the iron and steel industries of the west of 
Scotland, drawn up by a committee of the local metallurgical 
society, pig iron being dealt with by Mr Henry Bumby, wrought 
iron by Mr W. Wylie, and steel by Mr II Archibald 

The second paper was also the report of a committee, pre¬ 
sented by Mr Bennett H Brough, the secretary In view of 
the fact that with the development of metallography the nomen¬ 
clature was becoming more and more involved, the Iron and 
Steel Institute appointed a committee to consider the matter 
and to ascertain whether it would be possible to take steps to 
make the terminology less complicated and more precise A 
glossary was submitted, containing the more important terms 
used by authors of memoirs dealing with metallography, m the 
hope of obtaining criticisms and suggestions m order that the 
committee might have before them data upon which to base 
their judgment In each case the equivalents in French and 
German were added 

Mr A Wahlberg (Stockholm), then read a paper on varia¬ 
tions of carbon and phosphorus in steel ingots The object of 
his research was to establish the limits of variation of carbon and 
phosphorus in steel which has been cast into lo-inch ingots and 
then rolled into 4-inch billets, and to ascertain to what extent 
chemical analyses of identical samples vary in their results as 
regard the percentage of carbon ana of phosphorus when made 
by different chemists The material tested was procured from 
four works and was analjsed in four laboratunes The vana 
tion in chemical composition in different portions of the billet 
and the divergent results obtained by different analysts were 
well shown in a number of tables In the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed the reading of the paper, the need for standard methods 
of analysis was urged 

The meeting Incn adjourned until September 4, when Mr 
C H Ridsdale read a lengthy paper of great practical interest 
on the correct treatment of steel. After a full discussion of 
^his paper, Mr J E. Stead read an abstract of two papers In 
the first, on copper and iron allojs, he reviewed the contra- 
^lictory evidence in metallurgical text books, and gave the results 
of his recent work Copper and iron, he showed, alloyed moat 
readily by direct fusion in all proportions Such alloys might 
be classed m three mam sections ; (a) with traces to 2 73 per 
cent of iron and 97 2 per cent of copper, (^) with 8'0 per cent, 
of copper and 91 '5 per cent of iron, and (^) alloys intermediate 
between the two. The alloys of the first two sections are prac¬ 
tically homogeneous, class a consisting of copper with iron in 
solid solution and class d consisting of iron with copper m solu¬ 
tion, The alloys nf the third class contain saturated solid solu¬ 
tions, copper in iron and iron in copper, separate from each 
other but in micro-juxtaposition In solidifying the portion first 

:o fall out of solution was the iron containing copper in solid 
solution The conflicting character of evidence previously pub¬ 
lished was probably due to the fact that some of the investigators 
in (he past had not taken the precaution to use iron free from 
carbon. The effect of carbon is marked. On healing the alloys 
containing more than 7 ^ per cent, of copper to whiteness with 
charcoal, copper containing about lo per cent, of iron is thrown 
out of solution and falls to the bottom, leaving a layer of carbur¬ 
ised iron on the surface containing about 7 '5 per cent, of copper 

In the next paper, Mr. J. £. Stead and Mr, F. H. Wigham 
described experiment! on a series of steels with and without 
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copper prepared by dividing the finished steel in each series 
when in a nuid state into two parts, to one of which copper was 
added in amounts varying between 0*46 and 2 o per cent. 
Elaborate tests showed that copper in such large quantities does 
not improve the quality of the wire, but generally has a deterior¬ 
ating influence, particularly in (he presence of high carbon. The 
only good property exhibited by cupreous steel wire is that it 
resists corrosion. 

Mr G. Watson Gray then read a paper recording the occur¬ 
rence of calcium in a ferro-silicon lie gave analyses of ferro- 
aihcon& containing o 79I0 14*40 percent o fc a Icium, and described 
a new method for the analysis of ferro-silicon 

A lengthy paper on the profitable utilisation of power from 
blast-furnace gases was read by Mr B H Thwaite. One of 
the results following the use of blast-furnace gas for the direct 
production of power in internal combustion engines has been 
marked progress in the mechanical perfection of power capaci¬ 
ties and in tho ihcrmodynamic efficiency of this engine A 
new scheme for obtaining all the power possible from the blast 
furnace, devised by the author, includes the recovery of the sen¬ 
sible heat that is olherwise lost in cooling the blast furnace 
gases, in heating the air to convert coal into gas in producers, 
and in supporting the combusLinn of the gases thus produced in 
hot-blast stoves The various outlets for electric power that 
could be generated by the new system are described. The pro¬ 
duction of silicon ana calcium carbides, nf chromium, nickel and 
aluminium are instanced as being exceptionally suitable as asso¬ 
ciated industries for ironworks 

Prof W N Hanley and Mr II Ramage next gave the re¬ 
sults of an investigation of the spectra of flames at different 
periods during the basic Bessemer blow The conclusion arrived 
at was that the phenomena of the Imsic Bessemer blow differ 
considerably fiom those of the acid process, in the following 
respects — 

First, a dame is visible from the commencement of blowing, 
or as soon as the cloud of lime dust has dispersed. We conclude 
that the immediate production of this dame is caused by car¬ 
bonaceous matter in the lining of the \essel, that its luminosity 
is due partly to the volatilisation of the alkalis, and to the incan¬ 
descence of lime dust earned out by the blast. 

Secondly, volatilisation of metal occurs largely at an early 
period in the blow, and is due to the difference in composition 
of the metal blown, chieHy to the smaller quantity of silicon 
There is practically no distinct period when siliceous slags are 
formed in the basic ” process, and metals are volatilised readily 
in the reducing atmosphere, rich in carbon monoxide 

Thirdly, a very large amount of fume is formed towards the 
close of the second period This arises from the oxidation of 
metal and of phosphorus in the iron phosphide bein^ productive 
of a high temi^eralure, but little or no carbon remaining The 
flame is comparatively short, and the metallic vapours carried 
up are burnt by the blast 

Fourthly, the "over-blow” is characterised by a very power¬ 
ful illumination from what appears to Iw a brilliant yellow 
flame, a dense fume is produced at this time composed of 
oxidised metallic vapours, chiefly iron These particles arc 
undoubtedly of very minute dimensions, as is proved by the fact 
that they scatter the light which falls on them, and the cloud 
casts a brown shadow, and, on a still day, ascends lo a great 
height In a given flame the brilliancy of the line spectrum of 
potassium is increased by diminishing the quantity of metallic 
vapour in the flame , this does not appear to depend akogelher 
on the weakening of the continuous spectrum which accompanies 
the line spectrum of potassium , some experiments made with 
various sails of potassium show that it is probably due, in part 
at least, to the increased freedom of motion permitted to the 
molecules of the metal 

Mr A. Wahlberg (Stockholm) submitted the second portion 
of his elaborate memoir on Bnncll’s method of determining 
hardness and other properties of iron and steel The first por¬ 
tion was read at the May meeting, and the two together constitute 
a monograph of about one hundred pages The second portion 
dealt more particularly with the influence of different methods 
of annealing and hardening on the tensile properties of iron and 
steel determined by means of tensile tests, and with researches 
undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining the influence of 
chemical composition and various modes ot treatment on the 
resistance to impact in iron and steel at ordinary and low tem¬ 
peratures 

Mr Arthur Wingham submitted a very suggestive paper on 
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the internal atraina of iron and steel and their bearing upon 
fracture. 

The object of the paper was to assist the elucidation of some 
of the mysteries attendant upon the physical behaviour of metals 
generally, and of iron and steel in particular, and to throw light 
upon the cause of the sudden and unexpected breakages of metal 
used for machinery and other purposes Its reasonings were 
based upon the following facts and hypotheses '—That there are 
two kinds of equilibrium to which a metal attains, viz , chemi 
cal and physical ; that the natural tendency of a complex metal 
1$ to assume its most simple forms of combination jircferentially 
capable of existing at a given temperature ; that its rapidity of 
cooling, even under the slowest conditions, is too great to allow 
this to reach finality , that the equilibrium is further repeatedly 
interfered with by changes of atmospheric and other conditions 
that the adjustment to physical equilibrium tends to assist the 
adjustment to chemical equilibrium , that adjustment which is 
assisted by slightly raised temperatures, also, as a consequence, 
takes place in the cold ; and that the eutectic is the medium 
through which the chemical or molecular change takes place, 
working, of course, in conjunction with the vibration of the 
molecules 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CLIMATE AND 
CROPS ' 

HE weather exerts a tacit, though relentless, tyranny over 
the labour and the thought of the agriculturist The 
probable influences of the present and prospective weather upon 
the growing crops are seldom absent from his mind nut 
science teaches that climate is rhythmic, not capricious, Laplace 
has shown that the mean temperature of the mass of the earth 
cannot have changed in any appreciable measure during the 
entire period of astronomical calculation, and that while the 
planetary movements remain as at present no such change can 
occur " Astronomical permanency," he says, ** implies an 
absolute fixedness of the quantity of heat fur the mass of the 
earth " And the sun’s heat is the leading element of climate ; 
all other conditions depend in the long run upon that. Hence, 
the sun’s heat being constant, all the changes we observe are 
periodic ois regards the astronomical units, the day and the year, 
and non-periodic in alt other cases, the averages returning 
always to a line of absolute permanency 
Climate is the average of seasonal atmospheric conditions, 
and as corn is an annual plant, these Huctuating seasonal 
factors must affect its growth The crop season is in fact the 
climatic unit with respect to this cereal No season exactly 
repeats itself; there are peiluibaiions within relatively narrow 
limits ; the plant striven per^^elually lo adjust itself to perfect 
correspondence with Us environment As this environment— 
that IS, climate and food supply—vibrates now one way, now 
another, about a fixed mean, the consequent variations of the 
plant will be compensatory, and so there should be no final 
permanent modification of the plant in a given locality. 

Aside from Us direct control of the amount and quality of 
the crop, climatic variations, by vitiating experience, impede 
agricultural progress This fact is most apparent in the agri¬ 
cultural history of a new country, where experience acquired in 
one district is in many cases not only useless, but positively 
pernicious, when applied to a distant district In the United 
States millions of dollars have been lost through the efforts of 
new settlors Ao learn by experience the climatic peculiarities of 
their adopted home It is the province of agricultural science 
to teach how to profit by the experience that has been so dearly 
bought in the past 

Agricultural climatology considers the relations between the 
meteorological elements measured in terms of plant develop- 
meni. As intimate as these relations are known to be, and as 
interesting and promising a field as their study is known to 
offer, it IS rather surprising that no adequate organised effort 
has yet been expended in this direction. But we arc corning 
to see that the very fact of this intimate reciprocal dependence 
may be turned to advantage, and that by methods of correlation 
the facts of each science may be made to illumine the other 
Ihe laws of biological and of meteorological phenomena 
separately considered are extremely subtle and complex, and 

1 AbHdff^ from a paper by Mr H. S, Wren In the U S Monthly 
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any alleinpl to study them in their manifold reciprocal relations 
IS sufficiently difficult to deter any but the be'.t equipped and 
most zealous students This difficulty of properly interpreting 
the separate effects upon vegetation nf he;it, light, moisture, and 
the gases of the atmosphere is enhanced by the fact that a 
change in one meteorological condition ordinarily disturbs all 
the other elements, For cxaniple, rain is accom{>anied by 
cloudiness, ilecrease in light and heat, and, U may be, by an 
increase of uarmth in the soil, if the rain be a warm one 

Extended and elaborate meteorological observations haie 
been contiucted in the United Slates and in Europe, hut inslru- 
ments measure only detached elements of climate ; plants 
alone record its composite or cumulative effects Hence, the 
insistence on the part of leading agricultural investigators that 
climate should be studied in terms of plant life Such study 
i"^ termed phenology, and while it has led to some valuable 
generalisations, tlic fragmentary character of the data vitiato 
many of its conclusions It appears that in the past pheno¬ 
logists have given the ebment nf heat undue, if not almost 
exclusive, weight It jk becoming more and more evident 
that the real function and value of light have been neglected 
and undervalued A fundamt ntal theory which has l>een held 
by botanists Un more than a century is, bnelly, that a certain 
life event lakes place in any species whenever that species 
has been exposed lo a certain sum total of iicMt, which is called 
the physiological constant tir thermal constant In harmony 
with this theory, Blodgett, in his "Chmatoli>gy of the 
United States," says with regard to corn that its period of 
growth IS precisely jiroportional to the abruptness of the 
temperature curve , that its unusu.al elasticity of constitution 
admits it to all regions where ihc temperaUire reaches a 
certain ixunt, however brief the duration of this warm |>criod 
may be He defines tlic extreme nortliern limits of 
Indian corn as coincident with the isotherm of 67“ for 
July, though a somewhat higher mean for one summer month is 
required, and he allnbutes the increase of productiveness at the 
north mainly to “ the hasty growth, the excess of heal while it 
lasts, and the hastened ripening period The seemingly in¬ 
significant item of a deficiency of tw'o degrees on the mean of a 
single summer month practically excludes this crop from the 
British Isles, where it is grown, when grown at all, only as a 
forage crop, seldom maturing any grain This ataicment of the 
subject has been for fifty years the popular and the current 
theory Temperature being the most easily measured of the 
solar manifeslalions, it has quite naturally been regarded as the 
dominant one. Then, loo, the rudimentary state of climatology 
made nece'.sary such a simplification as is afforded by the 
consideration of heat alone 

The trend of recent opinion la summarised by Prof Abbe in 
his extensive manuscript report of June 1891, on the “ Relations 
of Climate and Crops," where, after reviewing the investigations 
of Tisserand, he concludes — 

That the temperature of the air has apparently little 10 do, in 
and of itself, with the duration of time from sowing to ripening, 
but that this depends principally on the sunshine The tem¬ 
perature of the air controls the chemical composition of the seed, 
but the effective sunshine seems to be the productive climatic 
element , it furnishes the total energy at the disposal of the 
plant, bill it is also the one least studied and understood 

Prof Sturtevant, of New York, from tests with 128 varieties, 
concludes that *' actinism h.xs an influence scarcely secondary to 
temperature ” So it would seem wise m the light of recent 
study 10 attribute much of the hostility of a climate like that of 
ICngland lo the greater degree of cloudiness, and the congeni¬ 
ality of the climate of the Western Slates to the habitually clear 
skies of summer 

In discussing climate and corn it will be convenient to treat 
their relations first historically and then analytically, a cursory 
glance at the more evident accumulated results of climatic 
modification and limitation will prepare the wa> for an outline 
of the individual factors that constitute environment and the 
principles that govern the life of the plant 

The unnnal home of corn or maize is now quite certainly 
known to nave been in Central Mexico, and hence it is the only 
one of our cereals that is indigenous to the New World. It 
has been so long and so thoroughly domesticated that no truly 
wild vaneties are known. In geographical range and elasticity 
of habit it probably surpasses every other cultivated plant. 
From its original tropical nome it has spread to the temperate 
as well as the tropical regions of the world. Introduced into 
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Europe soon after the conquest ot Mexico, it finds a genial 
home only in the warm valleys of the south and central portions 
of that continent ; it is extensively grown in Africa, and in 
India it thnves everywhere throughout the hill country; it 
appears to flourish as well in the temperate as the tropical 
regions, and at altitudes of from sea-level to 7000 feet or more. 
Corn 18, however, as It has always l>ecn and will undoubtedly 
remain, a distinctive and characteristic American product. It 
is cultivated from Canada to Patagonia, over 7000 miles of 
latitude. It has been known to rinen as far north as 6j°, and 
has been found a profitable crop in latitude 51° north In re- 
sponse to the multifarious conditions which this great range 
imposes, countless varieties have been developed, there being 
more than aoo in the United States alone. 

The effects of climate on maize maybe appropriately classified 
as immediate, intermediate, and incidental. Prof. Storer has 
tersely said that the prime object of agriculture is to collect for 
jmrposes of human aggrandisement as much as may be possible 
of the energy that comes from the sun in form of light and 
heat Now the working capacity of sunshine is, according to 
Kelvin, one horse-power for every seven square feet of surface. 
Measured by the standards of mechanics, how inefficient and 
wasteful an engine is our agriculture at its best. The atmo¬ 
sphere 15 directly the source of 95 per cent, of the material in 
tne total plant and of 98 per cent, of the matter in the grain of 
com. The plant is an elaborate machine that absoms and 
transforms energy, utilising solar radiation to digest carbon 
dioxide m the leaves and to combine into vegetable organs and 
tissues the gases of the air with the elements supplied by the 
soil. When we remember that the amount of energy avail¬ 
able, the food supply, and, consequently, the amount of matter 
stored, all depend directly upon meteorological conditions, we 
realise how overwhelming is the influence of climate. 

A grain of maize once matured is as inert as a pebble until 
heat and moisture are applied , then a sprout and a rrxit ap¬ 
pear, each for a separate function, the one for absorbing 
ethereal waves, the other for absorbing water. In addition to 
heat and moisture, oxygen is absolutely essential to germi¬ 
nation, as well as to all subsequent growth. The importance 
of moisture will be appreciated when we recall that water 
performs at least four distinct offices first, directly as a 
food, being united in the leaves with carbon to form the 
carbohydrates ; second, as a solvent for the nutritive matters in 
the soil , third, os the vehicle which Iransporls the soluble food 
through the roots and stems to the leaves \ and, finally, as a 
cooling device, since, through evaporation, water largely con¬ 
trols the temperature of the plant. The free water of vegeta¬ 
tion,” as It 18 called, or the water of the juices, comprises from 
70 to 90 per cent of com in the fodder stage, while the ” com- 
bmed water of vegetation,” or the water that remains after the 
plant 18 air-dried, is 12 per cent, in a kernel of corn 

The immediate effects of climate will be better understood by 
glancing first at us intermediate effects through the medium of 
the soil and through the foodisupply. Climate originates soil and 
nil the capacities of the earth for tillage, and it is at the same 
time more than soil or ullage. For in a truly good year ” the 
worst tilled soil returns a more bountiful harvest than it is pos¬ 
sible with all our industry to extort from the best tilled soil in a 
** bad year ” The oasis differs from the desert only in the item 
of water supply, and a given climate does not result primarily 
from the nature of the earth’s surface ^ on the contrary, that 
surface is determined almost wholly by climate. The agencies 
that produce, and are producing arable areas from the seem¬ 
ingly impervious and indurate rocks, must continue their action 
perennially if the soil is to maintain itself. Indeed, the reverse 
mctamorpnosis is conslanily at work The greater part of 
the known rock formations were once in the form of soil, 
and chemical, physical, and even vital forces are continually 
engaged in the work of rock making, as well as rock breaking, 
so that an important office of agncuUure is to oppose this cyclic 
law of nature, and to counteract the retrogressive tendency f^rom ; 
soil to rock 

Pnmanly, the soil is a reservoir of moisture and plant food ; 
but hardly secondary is Us office as a vast laboratory, wherein 
during the warmer seasons countless complex chemical agencies 
and numberless microscopic organisms operate unceasingly. 
Indeed, the relations of climate to the plant through the medium 1 
of the soil are so intimate and vital that no just idea of their | 
importance can be given here. These relations may be classed 
as physical, chemical and biological. 
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The physical texture of the soil determines its conductivity 
for heat and its content of water and air, both of which in 
proper proportions are essential to the chemical and biological 
lunctioDB. Moreover, the water content, through its power 
to absorb, transform, and conserve radiant energy, controls 
the temperature of the soil. Finally, soil temperature is far 
more effective than the temperature of the air. Heat is well 
known to accelcTBie diffusion, solution, osmotic action, and 
evaporation. Now these physical processes are precisely those 
that perform the chief, almost the entire work involved in plant 
nutrition and growth. Hence, a high soil temperature is essential 
not only for ihe life of the plant itself, but also for the ventila¬ 
tion and the life of the soil, a healthy soil being very appro¬ 
priately called a living mass On an average 40 per cent of 
the radiant energy incident on the soil is absorbed, conducted 
downward, and stored in the form of heat, 60 per cent being 
lost to the soil by reflection, radiation and evaporation 

Oxygen IS as indispensable to the chemical life of the soil as it 
is to animal life. Both oxygen and nitrogen are essential to the 
biological processes, and Doth the chemical and biological 
activities in ihe soil are as indispensable to the crop as are sun¬ 
shine and showers. 

The importance of right proportions of water and air in the 
soil IS further shown by the fact that the process of decay, 
whereby organic material is turned into humus and made avail¬ 
able to ihe plant, cannot go on without an abundant supply of 
oxygen A soil that contains too much water contains too 
little air. The ferments thrive best at a temperature of 85'' to 
95°, and when the soil contains from one-half to one-third the 
amount of water required for saturation The ultimate source 
of the nitrogen found in vegetable matter is the air, and plants 
are unable directly to utilise it in a free state The bacteria, 
which are chiefly concerned in maintaining the available supply 
of nitrogen in the soil, are able to work only during the warm 
seasons, and their activity depends directly on the temperature 
of the soil, being a maximum at 98° On the other hand, light 
IS mimical to the life and activity of these soil bacteria, a fact 
that may have some bearing on the rapid growth of corn during 
hot nights, inasmuch as the work of the micro-orj^anisms in 
feeding the roots is then facilitated That corn geiminates best 
at the high temperature of 98° to 100° is, undoubtedly, due to 
its tropical origin For Frof Davenport shows that the attune- 
ment of plants to environment as regards temperature has its 
ongin. not in processes of selection, but m the modifications of 
protoplasm by temperature itself. 

Granted that the soil is porous enough and dry enough to admit 
the air readily, ventilation is facilitated by the unequal heating of 
night and day, and by non-penodic temperature changes as well. 
As the air within the soil is heated it expands, and some of it 
IS forced downward to the deeper layers ; when it cools it con¬ 
tracts, and free air is drawn into the soil. The same effect is 
produced by barometric changes ; the passage of areas of high 
and low pressure has been found to influence the flow of water 
from drains to the extent of 15 per cent., thus showing an un¬ 
expected movement of air in the soil. The corn belt lies 
entirely within the region of maximum frequency and intensity 
of barometric oscillations m the United States Strong, and 
particularly gusty winds, by a measurable aspiratory action, 
have also a significant influenoe on soil breathing. 

Having seen how heat, light, moisture, and the supply of 
gases operate to control the supply of those ingredients that 
are furnished by the soil and that constitute in the mam the 
ash of the plant, we return now 10 the immediate effect of these 
elements on the vital processes and assimilation. 

While light is indispensable to the assimilation of car¬ 
bon dioxide, It undoubtedly exerts a directly retarding in¬ 
fluence on growth proper, or cell multipbcation, but the 
beneficial effects of the higher temperature that accom¬ 
panies daylight more than counteract this Sachs showed 
that for many plants, when kept at a uniform temperature, 
the rate of growth gradually increases during the night 
and IS a maximum shortly after daybreak. This eOcci 
of light is opposed to the effect of the diurnal temperature ; heat 
and light increase transpiration, which means a loss of water, 
and hence less growth. This sensitiveness and response of 
protoplasm to light is the result of the chemical changes wrought 
therein by the light. 

By osmotic action the root hairs imbibe the liquid food that 
surrounds them ; capillary and osmotic actions carry t^his 
supply to every part of the plant, to the lip of every bUde, 
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which la not only bathed in airi but haa ita microacopic in- 
tcTsticea permeat^ with it. Here, in the leaf cella, the carbon 
diojcide of the air, which is practically an invariable quantity, 
comes in contact With the water that has been brought from 
the roots. Here, too, the energy of the ether waves, which we 
call light, but which the vegetable cell recognises only as 
force, or a mode ot motion, causes the carbon dioxide to part 
with some of its oxygen in exchange for some of the hydrogen 
contained in the water. Thus, there is formed within the cel] 
a substance composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the 
exact molecular structure of which is not known , in this 
process some of the oxygen 15 freed and thrown off by trans¬ 
piration. By the introduction of the molecule of carbon dioxide 
into the cell the equilibrium in the atmosphere of that gas is 
disturbed and another molecule diffuses into us place , for this 
gas exists and behaves as if it were the only gas present m the 
space under consideration, the same law being true for each of 
the gaseous elements whose mixlure constituLcs vhat is called 
the atmosphere The consumption of carbon dioxide tends con¬ 
stantly to produce a vacuum in the carbon dioxide atmosphere, 
and the law of diffusion as constantly tends to maintain the sup¬ 
ply If molecules of hydrogen are withdrawn from the fluid 
contents of the cell, instantly osmosis and diffusion tend to re 
place them ; the same is true of the solid particles in solution 
Assimilation within the cells of the leaves perpetually destroys 
the equilibrium of osmotic pressure, hence this pressure creates 
a constant flow toward the seat of demand Evaporation from 
the leaves, which is proporliunal to temperature and is acceler 
aled by winds, as is the supply of carbon dioxide, operates in 
the same direction, viz to destroy the equilibrium in the leaf 
cells and channels, and consequently the tiny streams from the 
rootlets are hastened onward with their precious stores of food 
Cold not only stiffens (he sap and retards its how, but also 
slackens molecular motion and hinders the chemical reorgan¬ 
isation of the elements The process of evaporation proper is, 
however, almost independent of the processes of nutrition, and 
is rather a necessary evil " The most rapid growth frequently 
occurs under precisely those conditions that make evaporation 
least rapid 

The quantity of water that passes through the plant and 
IS transpired and evaporated is enormous The average is 
about three hundred parts of water to one of dry matter 
According to experiments by Prof King of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, dent corn used three hundred and ten tons 
and flint corn two hundred and thirty-four tons of water for each 
Ion of dry matter produced. This same experimenter supplied 
growing com with water as fast as it could be used to advantage, 
and found that the crop consumed during its season of growth 
water equivalent to a rainfall of 34 3 inches, and yielded more 
than four times as bountifully as a very large crop grown under 
the best natural conditions of rainfall in Wisconsin And he 
concludes that large as this movement of water is, it is seldom 
great enough to enable a moderately fertile held to produce its 
largest crops ” And these tests in Wisconsin merely confirm 
a conclusion that la becoming quite general, and is prompt¬ 
ing the advocacy of irngalion even in the humid regions 
Moreover, the quantity of uatcr producing a given result in 
creases with the fertility of the soil, and, according to Wollny, 
the soil moisture produces its maximum results only when 
the plants are grown in the strongest light The value of a 
given quality of rainfall for the crop increases as the number 
of rams, and what has been called the useful remainder of rain¬ 
fall IS only 20 per cent of the total amount, percolation and 
evaporatton accounting for So per cent Percolation is a fertile 
source of loss of the valuable soil nitrates, especially m the wet 
fall and winter seasons, when the corn-field is bare and a large 
proportion of the water escapes downward Ram, like snow, I 
IS the “ poor man’s fertiliser,'’ bringing down, per acre, in the ' 
course of a year, at Rothamsted, England, twenty-four pounds 
of salt, four and a half pounds of nitrogen, eighteen pounds of 
sulphunc acid, and much carbon dioxide, which is a valuable 
solvent. 

Some of the less important incidental relations of climate and 
corn, such as electricity, winds, frost, insect enemies, and 
diseases remain to be mentioned. Electricity artificially applied 
to the roots by charging the soil, and to the leaves by means of 
the electric hght, have both repeatedly been found to stimulate 
the growth, and, in some instances, greatly to accelerate it 
Recent experiments show that when green leaves arc exposed to 
direct sunlight there is developed a difference of electrical 
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potential between the illumined and the shaded surfaces, 
amounting in some cases to 02 volt, but the bearing of this fact 
upon assimilation is not well known Atmospheric electricity 
IS a fertile source of ozone, or condensed oxygen, which is par¬ 
ticularly active in the production of nunc acid Electricity 
stimulates protoplasm, the ultimate vital principle, and may 
determine the character of its activities, hut under natural con 
ditions this element is believed to have but slight influence 

Seasonal characteristics have practical connection, tog, with 
the insect pests and diseases of corn Not only during the 
crop season are these pests largely at the mercy of the elements, 
but hlful winters are sure to prove destructive to them, for 
during the bright, warm days eggs arc hatched, chrysalides 
maturi'd, and insects lured from their retreats, only to be caught 
and destroyed by the sudden cold weaves. The fungus diseases, 
such as ruht and smut, are earned by winds, and are favoured by 
wet seasons, devvs, and moist atmosphere 

So <^cnsiiive 15 the plant to the changes oF climate that even 
the ordinary seasonal irregularities have a strong influence ; the 
general disposition acquired by the seed m a single dry or wet, 
warm or cold, early or kte, season prepares it by virtue of that 
experience to become the best seed for planting in anticipation of 
another such season as that in which the seed was matured 
This tendency is illustrated by the well known fact that dwarfed 
varieties of corn from northern iHliludes, when cultivated to the 
southward, mature earlier, are hardier, and more prohRc than 
the native varieties A Corollary of great practical promise is 
that m a region habitually or frequently dry, corn raised in the 
driest years sliould be preserved for sced^ as likely if> he far 
better than any that may be brought from a distance Hence the 
common, if not universal, practice of using seed grown in the 
preceding jear is strongly condemned By always utilising seed 
that has been raised in the driest years one may hope speedily 
to develop varieties whose vegetating period will be so short 
that the crop will rarely be injured by the hot winds of July or 
August And a similar rule would apply for any desired 
disposition we may seek to impress upon the seed 

In the light of these facts it is suggested that irrigation 
may come to be u\cd as a temporary device to promote the 
evolution of new varieties that can be cultivated without irriga 
lion On the other hand, recent careful work in trance has 
demonstrated that when the plants are forced to Iheir maximum 
yield by irrigation the seed thereby suffers a marked deleriora 
turn, and that for continued maximum results the seed must be 
raised on dry soil 

Climate being inviolable and inexorable, what hope is there 
that the agriculturist shall be emancipated from the tyranny of 
frost and drought Clearly, he must attain this by work on 
the soil and on the plant By utilising vast stores of energy in 
the form of fuel man banishes the rigours of winter, thui creating 
artificial conditions of shelter and heat, by aid of which he has 
supplemented the process of acclimatisation 1 hus, also, must 
he CO operate woth Nature in behalf of the plant he must com¬ 
bat her malignant aspects by intelligent selection , by scientific 
methods of culture he must supplement her b(.nehcent efforts on 
behalf of the human race 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr J W Bui i brwell, assistant lecturer at the Durham 
College of Science, Newcasile-on Tyne, has l>cen appointed 
assistant lecturer in mathematics at the Hartley College, South 
ampton 

Foliowing the usual cusioni, addresses will given at 
many of the metropolitan and provincial medical schools, at the 
opening of ihe new session early in October At bt Cjeorgc’s 
Hospital an introductory address will be given by Dr F W 
I^tham, of Cambridge The first meeting of the Physical 
Society of Cjiiy’s Hospital will be held on (Jetoher 5, in the new 
physiological theatre, when Sir Samuel Wilks, P R S , will 
preside. At St. Mary’s Hospital the session will begin on 
October I with an introductory lecture by Dr William Hill. 
The session at the Middlesex Hospital will also begin on 
October i, when Mr, T. H Kelluck will give an introductory 
address. The session of the Pacuity of Medicine of University 
College will be opened with an introductory lecture by Prof 
T Risien Russell. The session of the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women will be opened with 
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an introductory lecture by Dr F W Andrews. The winter 
session at Charing Cross Hospital will open on Wednesday, 
October 2, when an introductory address will be delivered by 
Prof J. W Taylor. At the inauguration of the sixtieth session 
of the School of Pharmacy, the Hanbury gold medal will be 
presented, and the inaugural address will lie delivered by Dr 
Arthur P Luff At the Royal Veterinary College the sessional 
course of instruction will be opened with an introductory address 
delivered by Dr. E M Crookshank The winter session at 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, will open on October i, when an 
introductory address will be delivered by Sir W S Church At 
University College, Sheffield, the session will be opened with 
an introductory address by Sir Thomas Barlow 

Srvbral prospectuses and calendars of technical institutions, 
showing the courses of work for the session just commencing, 
have been received The London Polytechnics give prominence 
to the announcement that are recognised as qualified institutions 
from which students who have matriculated in the University of 
London may be presented for the new engineering degree^ of the 
University Courses of work suitable for such students have 
been arranged, and they should be the means of extending the 
knowledge of the science of engineering. In the prospectus of 
the Battersea Polytechnic, trade students are rightly warned 
against only attending classes connected with their occupations 
It IS pointed out that the principles of science must be studied, 
as well technical subjects, if a thoroughly sound knowledge is 
desired Without a working acquaintance with mathematics, 
mensuration and geometry it is almost impossible to make any 
real and useful advance in science and technology This ought 
to be clearly understood, and it is worth while to consider 
whether stiulcnts should not be compelled to give evidence of 
such knowledge before being permitted to join technological 
classes, where their presence is often a hindrance to progress 
The calendar of the Northampton Instiiute, Clerkenwell, also 
contains much good advice as to the choice of studies, aiuI the 
objects to be borne m mind Among the noteworthy character 
istics of the work of this Institute arc the electrochemical 
laboratory, which has been equipped in a very complete minncr, 
ihe attention given to horological engineering, and the depart 
menl of optical and scientific instruments Hut while there is 
evidence of progress in the work of our polytechnics and Iccli 
meal schools, there is still much to be done before they reach 
the standard of similar inslilules in Germany and the United 
Slates, such, for instance, as the Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, the new calendar of which is before us 
Each of the courses in this Institute occupies four years of three 
terms each, and no undergraduate student is permitted to elect 
any spiecial or partial course All students must take full work 
in one of the courses, and each member of the senior class must 
present a thesis recording an independent invL«stigalion at the 
close of the year The value of tins educational policy is indi 
cated by the high positions which the alumni of the lnstiiiUc 
occupy as professional engineers 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Lovdon 

Royal Society, June 20 —“On the Resistance and blectro 
motive Forces of the Electric Arc ” By W DuddeU, Whitworth 
Scholar. Communicated by Prof W K Ayrton, h R S 

The author considers that ibc new facts given in the paper 
assist in formulating a consistent explanation of the resistance 
and back E M ? of ihe arc The values found for the resistance 
of the vapour column and for the contacts between it and the 
electrodes offer no serious difficulties The greater part of the 
two E M I- ’s are considered hs Ireing most probably due 10 
thermo electric forces, and experiments in support of this view 
are described, in which it was found possible to obtain a P D 
of o 6 volt by unequally heating two sohd carbon electrodes 
with a blow pipe flame, the voltmeter indicating that the holier 
carbon was positive to the cooler By using torrd carbtms and 
adding potassium salts, this P D was increased to i 5 vo/fs 
It IS pointed out that the differences of temperature existing in 
the arc must be manylimes as great as those which it is possible 
to produce with the blow pipe, as the cooler electrode must be 
red hot, or else it does not seem to make contact with the 
surrounding ffame 
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On the Resistance of an ElectroiyU —In measuring the reaiat- 
ance of an electrolyte by the Koblrausch method, it is often 
assumed that the errors due to polarisation are avoided if the 
frequency of the alteinating or interrupted current used is as high 
as a few Hundred periods per second Experiments made to test 
this point lead to the conclusion that unless other methods are 
adopted to eliminate the effects of polarisation, it must mt be 
assumed that the use of alternating currents of ordinaryfrequencies 
of a few hundred periods fer second eliminates the possibility tf 
errors due to polai isahon 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, September 2 —M.Bouquet de laGrye 
in the chair —On the application of the equations of Lagrange 
to electrodynamic and electromagnetic phenomena, by M, £ 
Sarrau The application of the method of Lagrange to elec 
trical phenomena leads to results which are nalurallv in accord 
with the principle of energy, since this principle is only one form 
of the theorem of kinetic energy, and this is a consequence of 
the general equations But for this agreement to exist it appears 
to be necessary to admit that the internal energy of a system of 
I currents and magnets is purely kinetic, no part of it being po 
Icntial —On the quadratic transformation of Abelian functions, 
by M Georges llumliert —Observations of the Encke comet 
made at the Observatory of Algiers, by MM Rambaud and Sy 
Observations of the magnitude, apparent positions of comparison 
stars, and apparent positions of the comet taken between the 
9th and 18th of August —On the continuous deformation of 
surfaces, by M (.» Tzitr^ica —Outline of a general theory of 
mechanisms, by M (1 Koenigs —On the equilibrium of elastic 
bodies, by M R Liouville —LvaUialion of ihe resistance of steel 
lo traction deduced from the resistance to shearing, by M Ch 
Fremont The curve for resistance to shearing per square milli 
metre plotted as ordinates against the resistance to extension as 
ahscissce is a straight line —On the first stages of development 
of some Polycysiidea, by MM L T.eger and O Duboacq Ob¬ 
servations on three groups of Polycysiidea, AclinocepkalidtSy 
Daclylophorides^ and Clepsidnmdes^ show that the typical evo 
lution allows no intracellular stage They differ m this respect 
from the intestinal Mnnocystidia, as has been shown by 
Caullery and Mtsnil — On scissqiarity in the Ilydroidcs, by M 
Armand Hillard —On the appearance of ihe white rot (C/mm/jia 
Dtplodtelia) in Algeria, by MM J D Calla and A Maige — 
On a cB'ie of sexual determinism produced by mixed grafting, by 
M A June 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Drahtlose Telegraphic durch Wasser und Luft Based 
on Lectures delivered in the Winter of 1900 by Prof 
Dr. Ferdinand Braun, Director of the Physical Institute 
of the University of Strassburg Pp 68. (Leipzig^ 
Vcit and Co., 1901.) Price M. 2 
HE rapid development of wireless telegraphy which 
has taken place in the last few years has called 
forth many articles in the scientific and technical papers, 
but as yet but few single treatises or text-books Prof 
Braun is known as an experimenter in this bianch of 
electrical science, and the pamphlet under notice treats 
of the subject from a more or less popular point of view 
and also gives a short sketch of some of Prof Braun’s 
own experiments The first chapter is an interesting 
historical risumi of the endeavours to signal over a dis¬ 
tance without the use of intervening wires It is inter¬ 
esting to observe that the discovery that the earth could 
serve as a return conductor for the ordinary telegraph 
first led up to the thought that the other wire could also 
be replaced by the earth or air or other medium In one 
point we think Prof Braun's remarks arc hardly in 
agreement with the latest of our ideas^—we mean in his 
description of the Berquerel and radium rays as being of 
the nature of light and electric waves. This is hardly m 
accordance with the corpuscle theory, which approaches, 
as near as it is possible at present, to an explanation of 
these phenomena The chapter after this historical intro¬ 
duction deals with the author’s own experiments on 
hydrotelegraphy The guiding idea of the work was to 
use the property of an alternating current, with sufficiently 
high frequency, to flow only on the surface of a conductor 
If, now, such a current be led m and out at two points of 
a sheet of water, the current, instead of penetrating deep 
down, will tend to spread itself out upon the surface of the 
water, and by connecting a receiving circuit at any two 
other points, messages can be passed between the two 
stations This method of working differs m principle 
from that of Rathenau and Sirecker, who used stationary 
currents. With this arrangement, if the receiver be con¬ 
nected to two points lying on an equipotenlial line, 7 ^ a 
line drawn at right angles to the current lines, no messages 
can be received With Braun’s arrangement this is 
different, due to the fact that the equipotential lines con- 
Imually change With experiments made at Cuxhaven, 
signals could be sent for a distance of three kilometres, 
11 being proved that the effect was neither transmitted 
through the air nor was it an induction effect similar 
to Preece’s experiments All the results agree fully with 
the enunciated principle. 

It is difficult, however, to think, in spite of the author’s 
hopes, that this system will ever be of much practical 
importance in view of the development of the Marconi 
system 

The second chapter gives an account of Prof. Braun’s 
experiments on wireless telegraphy proper, The results 
of these experiments have been published in various 
papers and have also received attention m this Journal. 
The transmitter arrangement mostly used by Braun is 
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that of inductive excitement Tested against the 
Marconi arrangement, much better results were obtained, 
and Prof Draun is of opinion that this is the best of all 
the devised arrangements up to date [t must be 
remembered, however, that Marconi has considerably 
unproved his apparatus quite recently and has now 
obtained results better than those given here 

The next chapter is on “tuned telegraphy”, ii is 
pointed out that an un- or very little damped vibration 
IS the first condition for good syntony This pimciple is 
now universally recognised . 

In his final remarks, Prof. Braun is of opinion that the 
hopes that have been entertained that wireless telegraphy 
will ever displace the ordinary wire telegraphy are an 
illusion, a conclusion which is now becoming general. 
The spheies of usefulness of wireless telegraphy are, 
however, even without this, very great, and in the near 
future will greatly develop 

As a short, clearly written contribution to the literature 
of the subject, the book is worth reading C C G 


OUR BOOK SHELF, 

Geometrical Exercises from NtxoRs Euclid Rrmsedf 
ivith Solutions By Alexander Uirmor, M A Pp 
vi -1- 170 (Oxford Clarendon Press, lyoi.) 

Tins IS a collection of 823 examples illustrating the 
various propositions of Kuclid’s six books, as well as 
many other domains of the geometry of the right line and 
circle, such as maxima and minima, colhneanty and con¬ 
currency, centres of similitude, coaxal circles, inversion, 
harmonic r,inge 5 , poles and polars, and the modern 
geometry of the triangle. It will thus be seen that every¬ 
thing of importance in the subject is dealt with Hints 
are given for the solution of all the more easy questions, 
while fully worked out solutions are given for the more 
advanced The work is therefore one of very great value 
both for the student and for the teacher All the clas^sical 
problems and theorems in the subject are associated with 
the names of their discoverers—I’tolemy, Euler, Pascal, 
Bnanchon, Simson, &c.—and each receives ample illus¬ 
tration and application This is one of the many good 
features of the work. Mr. Larmor is quiie right m main¬ 
taining that the student of geometry should be provided 
with a copious and varied collection of exercises, andi 
with an opportunity for consulting the solution of a prob¬ 
lem or theorem m which he has faded while his interest 
in it IS still fresh. Such an opportunity is afforded by 
Lins excellent representative collection Doubtless much 
assistance in this way is derivable from the work of the 
late Prof Townsend , but his book is, perhaps, lO(> 
elaborate and unmanageable for the average student, on 
whose attention many other branches of matliematics 
now make large demands, 

Htstoirc du Citl Par Clemence Royer. Pp. 2461 
(Pans ' Libraine C. Reinwald, 1901’' Price 2 fes 50. 
While correctly stating a considerable number of facts, 
this little book, which forms the first volume of a “ Petite 
Plncyclop<fdie Scientifique du XX* Si^cle,” by no means 
represents the state of astronomical science at the present 
lime The earlier chapters recount the historyof astronomy 
10 the time of Newton, but afterwards the bulk of the 
matter is descriptive and speculative So Little acquainted 
is the author with recent work, that among many strange 
ideas expounded we find the suggestion that the rings of 
Saturn are not composed of multitudes of small bodies 
but of coherent masses of ice. The illustrations are very 
poor, and the book should be avoided by those desiring a 
trustworthy guide to currervt opinions. 

Y 
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THE DENVER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

HE American Association held its fiftieth annual 
meeting at Denver, Colorado, during the week 
be^nnine August 24, under the presidency of Prof* 
Charles S Minot, of Harvard University. This is the 
first time that the Association has met west of the banks 
of the Mississippi River, and the meeting consequently 
marks a somewhat important epoch m the development 
of science in America The central and western States 
have occupied somewhat the same position towards the 
Atlantic seaboard as this part of the country held in 
relation to Europe until aTOUt twenty-five years ago 
Until the development of the eastern universities, the 
scientific men of the United States were largely trained 
abroad and looked chiefly to Great Britain and the 
Continent for their scientific models. Up to the present 
time the central and western States—engaged in sub¬ 
duing Nature on a scale hitherto unattempled—have 
depended on the Atlantic States for their education, their 
science and their literature The development of the 
universities in the central and western States during the 
past ten years has, however, been remarkable Of the 
forty, univeisities in the world having more than 2000 
students, seven—Michigan, Chicago, North-Western, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and California—are 
situated in this region , and these institutions are not 
meie schools, but universities and centres for the ad¬ 
vancement of science, rivalling Leipzig or Cambridge in 
their standards and in their productiveness The iime 
has obviously come when men of science in the west can 
meet on equal terms their colleagues in the east, and 
this event was signalised by the meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion at Denver, midway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. The meeting, though not so largely attended as 


minded in the State of Indiana, with scientific deductions 
on heredity and the like ; before the section of social and 
economic science, Prof. C M. Woodward, of Washington 
University, St Louis, and a leader in the introduction of 
manual training into the schools of the United States, 
discussed what he called “The change of front in edu- 
cation.^’ A new section of the Association, devoted to 
physiology and experimental medicine, was organised 
and will hold its first meeting for the reading of papers 
next year 

The business transacted at the meeting was of unusual 
importance The first report was made in regard to the 
plan of sending the weekly journal, Sctence^ free of charge 
to all members of the Association It is apparently work¬ 
ing well, for this and. Jhe efficiency of the present per¬ 
manent secretary, Dr L O. Howard, has resulted in an 
addition of about 1500 permanent new members, chiefly 
scientific men, in the course of the year The American 
Association is becoming a centre for national scientific 
societies, and hereafter the societies devoted to the 
special sciences will be represented on the council of the 
Association Efforts have recently been made to secure 
for America a convocation week for the meetings of 
scientific and learned societies, and the leading univer¬ 
sities have agreed to set aside for this purpose the week 
in which January i falls* The American Association 
will hold a meeting in mid-winter at Washington at the 
beginning of the year 1903, when there will be a congress 
of at least twenty scientific societies The next meeting 
of the Association will, however, be at Pittsburg at the 
beginning of next July. It will be presided over by the 
eminent astronomer, Dr. Asaph Hall. 

Addhrss iiY pROi- R S Woodward, President of 
THE Association 


is usual further to the east—the members from either the I 
Atlantic or Pacific coasts had 2000 miles to travel—was | 
successful both on its social and scientific -iides Hos¬ 
pitality IS the virtue of a new country, and the people 
of Denver were prepared to entertain the Association by 
social functions and excursions in a way that is not usual 
in the United States 

Before the ten sections into which the Association is 
divided some two hundred and twenty papers were pre¬ 
sented, and while perhaps none of them was of such 
importance as to deserve special notice, they represented 
on the whole a high level of scientific work, The address 
of the retiring president, Prof R. S Woodward, of 
Columbia University, appears in the present issue of 
Nature Public addresses on topics suited to the place 
of meeting were made by Prof C. R Van Hise, who 
discussed the nature of ore deposits, and by Mr Gifford 
Pinchot, chief of the Bureau of Forestry, who considered 
questions of irrigation and forestration 

Owing to a change in procedure by which the chairmen 
of sections give their addresses when retiring from office, 
there were this year only five such addresses. Before 
the section of chemistry, Prof J. H. Long, of North- 
Western University, took as the subject of his address the I 
development of the teaching of chemistry in the United 
States , before the section of mechanical science and 
engineering, Mr ^ohn A. Brashear, acting Chancellor of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, described the 
plans, drawn up at Mr Carnegie’s request, for a great 
technical college at Pittsburg which would call for an 
endowment of from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 dollars, before 
the section of zoology, Prof. Charles £ Davenport, of the 
University of Chicago, discussed the quantitative study 
of variation—a subject to which he has devoted special 
attention, being associated with Profs Pearson and 
Weldon in the newly established journal Bwmetnka, 
before the section of anthropology, Mr Amos W. Butler, 
of the Indiana State Board of Chanties, described the 
methods used under his direction for the care of the feeble 
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The Process 0/Si lence 

A CONSTITUTIONAL provision of our Association stipu¬ 
lates that " It shall be the duty of the President to give 
an address at a (leneral Session of the Association at the meet¬ 
ing following that over which he presided.” Happily for those 
of us who must in turn fulfil this duty, the scientific foresight of 
our predecessors set no metes and bounds with respect to the 
subject-matter or the mode of treatment of the theme that might 
be chosen for such an address So far, therefoTe, as constitu¬ 
tional requirements are concerned, a retiring president finds 
himself clothed for the Lime being with a degree of liberty which 
might be rcgaided as dangerous were it not for an unwritten 
rule that one may not hope lo enjoy such liberty more than once 
But time and place, nevertheless, as well as the painful personal 
limitations of any specialist, impose some rather formidable re¬ 
strictions One may not tax lightly, even, in a summer evening, 
the patience of his audience for more than an academic hour, 
the length of which in most cases is less than sixty minutes. 
One must confine himself to generalities, which, though 
scientifically hazardous, serve as a basis for semi-popular 
thought; and one must exclude technical details, which, though 
Bcienlifically essential, tend only to obscure semi-popular presen¬ 
tation Courtesy, also, to those who are at once our hosts and 
our guests requires thal, so far as possible, one should substitute 
the vernacular for the “jargon of science,” and draw his figures 
of speech chiefly from the broad domain of eve^-day life rather 
than from the special, though rapidly widening, fields of scientific 
activity* 

Between this nominally unlimited freedom on the one hand, 
and these actually narrow restrictions on the other, 1 have 
chosen to invite your attention for the hour to a summary view 
of the salient features of scientific progress, with special reference 
to its effects on the masses, rather than on the individuals, of 
mankind. We all know, at least in a general way, what such 
progress is. We are assured almost daily by the public Press 
and by popular consent that the present is not only an age of 
scientific progress but that it is preeminently the age of scientific 
progress. And with respect to the future of scientific achieve¬ 
ment, the consensus of expert opinion is cheerfully hopeful And 
the consensus of public opinion 11 extremely optimistic, Indeed, 
to borrow the language sometimes used by the rulers of naliofis, 
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it may be said that the realm of science U now at peace wUh all 
foreign ^rts of the world and in a state of the happiest domestic 
prospenty. | 

But Limes have not been always thus pleasant and promising 
for science. As we look backward over the history of scientific 
progress it is seen that our realm has been taxed often to the 
utmost m defence of its autonomy, and that the present slate of 
domestic felicity, bordering on tranquillity, has been preceded 
often by states of domestic discord bordering on dissolution 
And, as we look forward into the new century before us, we 
may well inquire whether science has vanquished its foreign 
enemies and settled its domestic disputes for good and alt, or 
whether future conquests can be made only by a similarly waste¬ 
ful outlay of energy to that which has accompanied the advances 
of the past. Especially may we fitly inquire on an occasion like 
the present what are the types of mind and the methods of 
procedure which make for the progress, and what are the types 
of mind and the methods of procedure which make for the 
regress, of science And I venture to think that we may inquire 
also with profit, in some prominent instances, under what cir¬ 
cumstances in the past science has w'axed or waned, as the case 
may be, in ils slow rise from the mylhs and mysticism of earlier 
eras to the law and order of the present day For it is a maxim 
of common parlance, too well justified, alas ' by experience, 
that history repeats itself, or, to state the fact less gently, that 
the blunders and errors of one age are repeated with little 
variation m the succeeding age This maxim is strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the history of science, and it has been especially 
deeply impressed upon us—burnt in, one might say—by the 
scientific events of our own times Have we not learned, how¬ 
ever, some lasting lessons in the hard school of experience, and 
may we not transmit to our successors along with the established 
facts and principles of science the almost equally w'ell estab¬ 
lished ways and means for the advancement ol science ? Will 
It be possible for society to repeat in the twentieth century the 
appalling intellectual blunders of the nineteenth century, or have 
we entered on a new era in which, whatever other obstacles are 
pending, we may expect man to stand nolabl) less in his own 
light as regards science than ever before ? To a consideration 
of these and allied questions I beg your indulgence, even though 
I may pass over ground well known to most of you, and 
encroach, perhaps, here and there, on prominences in fields 
controversial ; for it is only by discussion and rediscussion of 
such questions that we come at last, even among oursehes in 
scientific societies, to the unity of opinion and the unity of 
purpose which lead from ideas to their fruitful applications 

From the earliest histone times certainly, if not from the 
dawn of primitive humanity, down to the present day, the 
problem of the universe has been the most attractive and the 
most illusive subject of (he attention of thinking men All 
systems of philosophy, religion and science are alike m having 
the solution of this problem for their ulUmalc object Many 
such systems and sub-systems have arisen, flourished and 
vanished, only to be succeeded by others in the seemingly 
Sisyphean task Gradually, however, in the lapse of a^es there 
have accumulated some elements of knowledge which give 
inklings of partial solutions ; though it would appear that the 
best current opinion of philosophy, religion and science would 
a^ain agree m the conclusion that we are yet immeasurably 
distant ^om a complete solution Almost equally attractive and 
interesting, and far more instructive, as it appears to me, in our 
own time'ls the cnnlemplation of the ways in which man has 
attacked this |>erennial nddle. It is, indeed, coming to be more 
and more important for science to know how primitive, barba¬ 
rous, and civilised man has visualised the conditions of, and 
reached his conclusions with respect to, this problem of the 
centuries ; for it is only by means of a lively knowledge of the 
baseless hypotheses and the fruitless methods of our predecessors 
that we can hope to prevent history from repealing itself 
unfavourably. 

Looking back over the interval of two to three thousand 
years that connects us by more or less authentic records with 
our distinguished ancestors, we are at once struck by the ad¬ 
mirable confidence they had acquired in their ability to solve 
this grand problem Not less admirable, also, f^or their ingenuity 
and for the earnestness with which they were advanced, are the 
hypotheses and the arguments by which men satisfied themselves 
of the security of their tenets and theories. Roughly speaking, 
U would appear that ihe science of the universe received its 
initial impulse from earliest man in the hypothesis that the world 
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IS composed of two parts, the first and most important part 
being, in fact, if not always so held ostensibly, himself, and the 
other part being the aggregate of whatever else was left over, 
Though dimly perceived and of little account in its effects, this 
IS, apparently, the working hypothesis of many men in the 
civilised society of to-day. But the magnitude of the latter 
part and its inexorable relations to man seem to have led him 
speedily to the adoption of a second hypothesis, namely, that 
the latter part, or world external to himself, is also the abode 
of sentient beings, some of a lower and some of a higher order 
than man, their r6k tending on the whole to make his sojourn 
on this planet tolerable and hia exit from it creditable, while 
yet wielding at times a more or less despotic influence over 
him 

How the details of these hypotheses have been worked out is 
a matter of something like history for a few nationalities, and is 
a matter absorbing the attention of anthropologists, archieo- 
logihls, and ethnologists as it concerns races in general With¬ 
out going far afield m these profoundly interesting and instruc¬ 
tive details, it may suflice for ihe present purposes to cite two 
facts which seem to furnish the key to a substantially correct 
interpretation of subsequent developments 

The first of these is that the early duahstic and antithetical 
visualisation of the piohlem in question has persisted with 
wonderful tenacity down to the present day The accessible 
and familiar was set over against the inaccessible and unfamiliar , 
or, what wc now call the natural, though intimately related to, 
was more or less opposed to the supernatural, the latter being, 
in fact, under the uncertain sway of, and the former subject to 
the arbitrary jurisdiction of, good and evil spirits 

The second fact is that man thus early devised for theinvesti 
gation of this problem three distinct methods, which have like¬ 
wise persisted with equal tenacity, though with varying fortunes, 
down to the present aa^ The first of these is what is known as 
the a priori method It reasons from subjective postulates to 
objective results It requires, in its purity, neither observation 
nor experiment on the external world jft often goes so far, 
indeed, as to adopt conclusions and leave the assignment of the 
reasons for them to a subsequent stud). The second is known 
as the historico-cntical method It depends, in its purity, on 
tradition, history, direct human testimony and verbal cungruity. 
It does not require an ap|.K;al to Nature except as manifested m 
man It limits observation and experiment to human affairs 
The third is the method of science It liegins, in Us elements, 
with observation and experiment Its earlier applications were 
limited mostly to material things In Us subsequent expansion 
It has gained a footing in nearly every field of thought Its 
prime characteristic is the insistence on objective verification 
uf Its results 

All of these methods have been used more or less by all 
thinking men But for the purp<»ses of ready classification it 
may be said that the first has been used chiefly by dogmatists, 
including especially the founders and advocates of all fixed 
creeds from the atheistic and pantheistic Co the Lheistic and 
humanistic , the second has been used chiefly by humanists, 
including histon.ins, publicists, jurists and men of lelLcrs , and 
the third has been used chiefly by men of science, including 
astronomers, mathematicians, physicists, naturalists and, more 
recently, ihe group of investigators falling under the comurr 
hensivc head of anthropologists. The first and the InirH 
methods arc frequently found to be mutually antithetical, if not 
mutually exclusive. The second occupies middle ground. 
Together they arc here set down in the order of their apparent 
early development and in the order of their popularly esteemed 
importance during all histone time previous 10, if not including, 
this first year of the twentieth century 

No summary view of the progress of science, it seems to rue, 
can be made intelligible except by a clear realisation of these 
two facts, which may be briefly referred to as man’s conception 
of the univeise and his means of investigating it. What, then, 
in the light of these facts, has been the sequel ? The full answer 
to this question is an old and a lung story, now a matter of 
minute and exhaustive history os regards the past twenty 
centuries. I have no desire to recall ihe dramatic events 
involved in the rise of science from the Alexandrian epoch to 
the present day. All these events are trite enough to men of 
science. A mere reference to them is a sufficient suggcsiioii of 
the existence of a family skeleton But, setting aside the human 
element as much as possible, it may not be out of place or time 
to state what general conclusions appear lo stand out clearly in 
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that sequel These are our tangible heritage, and upon them 
we should fix our attention, 

In the first place, the progress of science has been steadily 
opposed to, and as steadily opposed by, the adherents of man's 

E nmitive concepts of the universe, The domain of the natural 
as constantly widened and the domain of the supernatural has 
constantly narrowed. So far, at any rate, as evil spirits are 
concerned, they have been completely cast out from the realm 
of science. Tne arch fiend and the lesser princes of darkness 
are no longer useful even as an hypothesis We have reached— 
if 1 may again use the cautious language of diplomacy—a satis¬ 
factory modus vtvendi if we have not attained permanent peace 
in all our foreign relations, Enlightened man has come to see 
that his highest duty is to cooperate with Nature, that he may 
expect to get on very well if he heeds her advice, and that he 
expect to fare very ill if he disregards it 
Secondly, it appears to have been demonstrated that neither 
the a prion method of the dogmatists nor the histonco-criUcal 
method of the humanists is alone adequate for the attainment of 
definite knowledge of either the internal or the external world, 
or of their relations to one another. In fact, it has been shown 
over and over again that man cannot trust his unaided senses 
even id the investigation of the simplest and most obvious 
material phenomena There is an ever present need of a correc¬ 
tion for personal equation. Left co himself, the a priori reasoncr 
weaves from the tangled skein of thought webs so well tied by 
logical knots that there is no escape for the imprisoned mind 
except by the rude process applied to cobwebs. And in the 
serenity of his repose behind the fortress of “ liberal culture’* 
the reactionary humanist will prepare apologies for errors and 
patch up compromises between traditional beliefs and sound 
learning with such consummate literary skill that even the 
good demon of doubt " is almost persuaded that if knowledge 
did not come to an end long ago it will soon reach its limit 
In short, we have learned, or ought to have learned, from ample 
experience, that in the search for definite, verifiable knowledge 
we should beware of the investigator whose equipment consists of 
a bundle of tiaditions and dogmas along with formal logic and 
a facile pen ; for we may be sure that he will be more deeply 
concerned with the question of the safety than with the question 
of the soundness of scientific doclnnes. 

Thirdly, It has been demonstrated equally clearly and far 
more cogently that the sort of knowledge we call scientific, 
knowledge which has in it the characteristics of immanence and 
permanenco, is founded on observation and experiment The 
rise and growth of every science illustrate this fact. Even pure 
mathematics, commonly held to be the a priori science par 
excellence, and sometimes called " the science of necessary con¬ 
clusions,*’ IS no exception to the rule. Those who would found 
mathematiCB on a higher plane have apparently forgotten to 
consider the contents of the maLhematician*s waste-basket. The 
slow and painful .steps by which astronomy has grown out of 
astrology and chemistry out of alchemy, and the faltering, 
tedious, and generally hotly contested advances of geology and 
biology, have been made secure only by the remorseless disregard 
which observational and experimental evidence has shown for 
the foregone conclusions of the dogmatists and the literary 
opinions of the humanists Thus it has been proved by the 
rough logic of facts and events that the rude processes of “ trial 
and error,*' processes which many philosophers and some men 
of science stdl affect to despise, are the most effective means 
yet devised by man for the discovery of truth and for the 
eradication of error 

These facts are so well known to most of you, so much a 
matter of ingrained experience, that the categorical mention of 
them here may seem like a rehearsal of truisms But it is one 
of the paradoxes of human development that errors which 
have been completely dislodged from the minds of the few may 
still linger persistently in the minds of the many, and that the 
rni&leading hypotheses and the dead theories of one age may be 
resuscitated again and again in succeeding ages Thus, to cite 
one of the simplest examples, it doubtless appeared clear to the 
Alexandrian school that the fiat, four-cornered earth of con¬ 
temporary myths would speedily give way to the revelations of 
geometry and astronomy. How inadequate such revelations 
proved to be at that time is one of the most startling disclosures 
in all history. The " Divine School of Alexandria’* passed 
into oblivion. The myth of a fiat and four-cornered earth was 
crystallised into a dogma strong enough to bear the burden of 
men’s souls by Cosmos Indicopleustes m the sixth century ; it 
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Was supported with still more invincible arguments by Martin 
Luther in the sixteenth century ; and it was revived and main¬ 
tained with not less truly admirable logic, as such, by John 
Hampden and John Jasper in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. To cite examples from contemporary history showing 
how difficult It is for the human mind to get above its primi¬ 
tive conceptions, one needs only to refer to the daily Press. 
During the past two months, in fact, the newspapers have 
related how men, women and children, many of them suffering 
from loathsome If not contagious diseases, have visited a veritable 
middle-age shrine in the city of New York, strong in the hoary 
superstition that kissing an alleged relic of St. Anne would 
remove their afllictions. During the same interval a railway 
circular has been distributed explaining how tourists may wit¬ 
ness ihe Moki snake-dance, that weird ceremony by which the 
Pueblo Indian seeks to secure rain m his desert; and a similar 
public, and officially approved, ceremony has been observed in 
the heat-stricken State of Missouri. 

Such epochs and episodes of regression as these must be taken 
into account in making up an estimate of scientific progress. 
They show us that the slow movement upward in the evolution 
of man winch gives an algebraic sum of a few steps forward per 
century is not inconsistent with many steps backward Or, to 
state the case in another way, the rate of scientific advance is to 
be measured not so much by the positions gained and held by 
individuals, as by the jxisitions attained and realised by the 
masses of our race The average position of civilised man now 
IS probably Ih.'1ow the mean of the positions attained by the 
naturalist Huxley and the statesman Cilndstone, or below the 
mean of the positions attained by the physicist von Helmholti 
and His Holiness the Pope When measured in this manner, 
the rate of progress m the past twenty centuries is not altogether 
fiattenng or encouraging to us, especially in view of the possi¬ 
bility that some of the recently developed sciences may suffer 
relapses similar to those which so long eclipsed geography and 
astronomy 

It must be confessed, therefore, when we look backward over 
the events of the past two thousand years, and when we consider 
the scientific contents of the mind of the average demien of thia 
planet, that it is not wholly rational to entertain millennial 
anticipations of progress in the immediate future. The fact that 
some of the prime discoveries of science have so recently ap¬ 
peared to many earnest thinkers to threaten the very foundations 
of society is one which should not be overlooked in these 
confident times of prosperity. And the equally important fact 
that entire innocence with respect to the elements of science 
and dense ignorance with respect to its methods have not been 
hitherto incompatible with justly esteemed eminence m the 
divine, the statesman, the jurist, and the man of letters, is one 
which should be reckoned with in making up any forecast It 
may be seriously doubted, indeed, whether the progress of the 
individual is not essentially limited by the progress of the race. 

But this obverse and darker side of the picture which confronts 
us from the past has us reverse and brighter side; and 1 am 
constrained to believe that the present status of science and the 
general enlightenment of humanity justify ardent hopefulness if 
not Sanguine optimism with respect to the future of scientific 
achievement The reasons for this hopiefulness are numerous ; 
some of them arising out of the commercial and political con¬ 
ditions of the world, and others arising out of the conditions of 
science itself 

Perhaps the must important of all these reasons is found in 
the general enlargement of ideas which has come, and is coming,, 
with the extension of trade and commerce to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. We are no longer citizens of this or that 
country, simply Whether we wish it or not we are citizens of 
the world, ^^ith increased opportunities and with increased 
duties We may not approve—few men of science would 
approve, I think—that sort of "expansion” which works 
" benevolent assimilation ” of inferior races by means of a bible 
m one hand and a gun in the other , but nothing can help so 
much. It seems to me, to remove the stumbling blocks m the 
way of the progress of science as actual contact with the 
manners, the customs, the relations, and the resulting questions 
for thought, now thrust upon all civilised nations by the events 
of the day That sort of competition which is the life of trade, 
that sort of rivalry which is the stimulus to national effort, and 
that sort of cooperation which is essential for mutual protection, 
all make for the cosmopolitan dissemination of scientific trfith 
and for the appreciation of scientifio investigation. I would not 

If-'-’ 
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dispara{{e Lhe elevated aspirations and the noble efforts of the 
evangelists and the humanists who seek to raise the lower to 
the [nane of the higher elements of our race , but it is now 
plain as a matter of faetj however repulsive it may seem to some 
of our inherited opinions, that the railway, the steamship, the 
telegraphi and the dally Press will do more to illumine the dark 
places of the earth than all the apostles of creeds and all the 
messengers of the gospel of "sweetness and light ” 

A question of profound signiBcance growing out of the ex 
tension of commercial relations in our time is what may be 
called the question of international health An outbreak of 
cholera in Hamburg, the prevalence of yellow fever m Havana, 
or an epidemic of bubonic plague in India is no longer a matter 
of local import, as nations with which we are well acquainted 
have learned recently in an expensive manner The manage 
ment of this great international question calls for the application 
of the most advanced scientific knowledge and for tnc most 
intricate scientific investigation I^arge sums of money must be 
devoted to this work, and many heroic lives will be lost, doubt¬ 
less, in Its execution, but it is now evident, as a mere matter 
of international political economy, that the cost of sound sanita 
tion will be trifling in comparison with the cost of no sanitation ; 
while further careful study of the natural history of diseases 
promises practical immunity from many of them at no distant 
day International associations of all kinds must aid greatly 
also in the promotion of progress Many such organisations 
hav^, indeeci, already undertaken scientific projects with the 
highest success Comparison and criticism of methods and re 
suits not only lead rapidly and effectively to improvements and 
advances, but they lead also to a whole hearleu recognition of 
good work which puts the fralernalisni of men of science on a 
plane far above the level of the amenities of merely diplomatic 
life 

When we turn to the general status of science itself, there 
IS seen to be equal justification for hopefulness founded on an 
abundance of favourable conditions The methods of science 
may be said to have gained a fooling of respectability in almost 
every department of thought, where, a half century ago, or even 
twenty years ago, their entry was either barred out or stoutly 
opposed The "Conflict between Religion and Science”— 
more precisely called the conflict between theology and science 
—which disturbed so many eminent though timid minds, in 
eluding not a few men of science, a quarter of a century ago, 
has now been transferred almost wholly to the held of the 
theological contestants , and science may safely leave them to 
deteimme the issue, since it is evidently coming by means of 
scientific methods The grave fears cntertaineiTa few decades 
ago by distinguished theologians and publicists as to the stabilil) 
of the social fabric under the stress put upon it by the rising tide 
of scientific ideas have not been realised And, on the other 
hand, the grave doubts entertained by distinguished men of 
science a few decades ago as to the permeability and ready 
response of modern society to that influx of new ideas have 
likewise not been realised It is true that we sometimes read 
of theological tests being applied to teachers of biology, and 
hear, occasionally, of an earnest search for a good Methodist 
or A good Presbyterian mathematician, but such cases may be 
left for settlement out of court by means of the arbitration of 
our sense of humour 

It seems not unlikely, also, that there may persist, for a long 
time to come, a more or less guerilla " warfare of science ” with 
our frient^ the dogmatists and the humanists Some consider 
this conflict to be, in the nature of things, irrepressible But I 
think we may hope, if we may not confidently expect, that the 
collisions of the future will occur more manifestly than they 
have in the past in accordance with the law of the conservation 
of energy; so that the heat evolved may reappear as potential 
energy in the warmth of a kindly reasonableness on both sides, 
rather than suffer degradation to the level of cosmic frigidity. 

Great questions, ^so, of education, of economic, industrial 
and social conditions, and of legal and political relations are 
now demand!^ all the light which science can bring to bear 
upon them Though tardily perceived, it is now admitted, 
generally, that science must not only participate in the develop¬ 
ment of these Questions but that it alone can point the way to 
the solntiona of many of them. But there is no halting ground 
here. Science must likewise enter and explore the domain of 
manners and morals ; and these, though already largely modified 
unconsciously, must now be modiAd consciously to a still 
greater extent by the advance of science. Only within quite 
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recent times have we come to realise an approximation to the 
real meaning of the trite saying that the true study of man is 
man So long as the most favoured individuals of his race, 
accordance with the hypothesis of the first centuries, looked 
upon him as a fallen, if not a doomed, resident of an abandoned 
reservation, there cnuld be roused little enthusiasm with respect 
to his present condition ; all thought was concentrated on his 
future prospects How incomparably different does he appear 
to the anthropologist and to the psychologist at the beginning 
of the twentieth century I In the light of evolution he is seen 
to be a part of, and not apart from, Lhe rest of the universe 
The transcendent interest of this later view of man lies in the 
fact that he can not only investigate the other parts of the uni 
verse, but that he can, by means of the same methods, investi 
gate himself 

I would be the last to look upon science aa furnishing a speedy 
or a complete panacea fur the sms and sorrows of mankind , the 
destiny of our race is entangled in a cosmic process whose 
working is thus far only dimly outlined to us , but it is never¬ 
theless clear that there are avadilile to us nnmense oppor¬ 
tunities for the betterment of man’s estate for example, to 
mention only one of the lines \long which improvement is 
plainly practicable, what is to hinder an indefinite mitigation, 
if not a definite (.xtmctmn, of Lhe ravages of such dread 
diseases as coiisumptioii and typlioid fever ? Or what, we may 
ask, IS to hinder the applicalion to New V"ork, Philadelphia 
and Chicago of as effective health regulations ls those now 
applied to Havana'’ Nothing, apparently, except vested 
interests and general apathy We read, not many years ago, 
that a city of about one inillion inhabitints had, during one 
year, more than six thousand rases of typhoid fever The cost 
to the city of a single case may be estimated as not less, on the 
average, than one thousand dollars, making an aggregate cost 
to that city, for one year, of more than six millions of dollars 
Such a waste of financial resources ought to appeal to vested 
interests and general apathy even if they cannot be moved by 
any higher motives Thanks to the penetration of the enlighten 
ment of our times, distinct advances have already been made 
in the line of effective domestic and public sanilalion , but the 
good work accomplished 15 infinitesimal in comparison with 
that which can be, and ought to be, done It is along this, and 
along allied lines of social and industrial economy, that we 
should look, I think, for the alleviation of the miseries of man 
kind No amount of contemplation of the bealUudes, human 
or divine, will prevent men from drinking contaminated w.iier 
or milk , and no fear of future punishments, which may be in 
the meantime atoned for, will much deter men from wasting 
their substance in riotous living The moral certainty of speedy 
and inexorable earihly annihilation is alone adequate to bring 
man into conformity with Lhe (.osmic rules and regulations of 
the drama of life 

And, finally, we must reckon amongst the must important 
of the condiMons favourable to the progress of science the 
unexampled activity in our times of the scientific spirit as mam 
fested in the work of all kinds of organisations fiom the semi 
religious ChauLauquau assemblies up to those technical societies 
whose programmes are Greek to all the world beside Liter 1 
Hire, linguistics, history, economics, law and theology ire now 
permeated by the scientific spirit, if not animated by tlu scien 
Lihc method Curiously enough, also, the Lerminokigy, the 
figures of speech and the points of view of science vre n >w 
quite cuimnon in realuis of thought hitherto held somewhat 
scornfully above the plane of materialistic phenomena fyndall’s 
Belfast address, which, twenty seven yeirs ago, was geneially 
anathematised, is now quoted with approval by some of the 
successors of those who bitterly denounced him and all his 
kind. Thus the mere lapse of time is working great changes 
and smoothing out grave differences of opinion m favour of the 
progress of science in all the neighbouring provinces with 
which we have been able hitherto to maintain only rather 
strained diplomatic relations 

SliU more immediately important to us are the evidences of 
progress manifested in recent years by this Association and by 
Its affiliated societies Our parent organisation, though halt a 
century old, 15 still young as regards the extent in time of the 
funecionB it has undertaken to perform. It has accomplished a 
great work , but in the vigour and enthusiasm of its youth a far 
greater work is easily attainable Exactly how these functions 
are to be developed no man can foresee We may learn, how¬ 
ever, in this, as in other lines of research, by methods with 
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which we are well acquainted, namely, by ihe methods of care¬ 
fully planned and patiently executed observation and expenmetlt 
The held for energetic and pam&takmg effort is wider and more 
attractive than ever before. Science is now truly cosmopolitan ; 
h can be limited by no close corporations, and no domain of 
Bcientihc investigation can be advantageously fenced off, either 
in time or in place, from (he rest While every active worker 
of this or of any affiliated society is, in a sense, a specialist, 
there are occasions when he should unite with his colleagues for 
the promotion of science as a whole. The results of the 
apecmlists need to be popularised and to be disseminated among 
the people at large The advance of knowledge to be effective 
with the masses of our race must be sustained on its merits by a 
popular verdict To bring the diverse scientific activities of the 
American continent into harmony for common needs , to secure 
cooperation for common purposes ; and to disseminate the 
results of scientific investigation among nur fellow-men, ate not 
leas, but rather much more, than in the past the privilege and 
the duty of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Viewed, then, m its broader aspects, the progress of science 
is involved in the general progress of our race ] and those who 
are interested in promoting the former should be equally earnest 
in securing the latter However much we may be ab<;orhed in 
the details of our specialities, when we stop to think of science 
in Its entirety, we are led, in the last analysis, back to the 
problem of problems—the meaning of the universe All men 
“gifted with the sad endowment of a contemplative mind” 
must iccur again and again to this riddle of the centuries 
We are, so to speak, whatever our prepossessions, all 
sailing in the same boat on an unknown sea fur a 
destination at best not fully determined Some there are who 
have, or think they have, the Pole Star always in sight Others, 
though less confident of their bearings, are willing to assume 
nothing short of second place in the conduct of the ship, Others, 
still less confident of their bearings, are disposed to depend 
chiefly on their knowledge of the compass and on their skill in 
dead reckoning We of the latter class may not impugn the 
motives or doubt the sincerity of the first two classes We w'oiild 
find It difficult, probably, to dispense with their company in so 
long a journey after becoming so well acquainted with them , 
for among,them we may each recall not a few of those rarer in¬ 
dividuals of the genus homo called angels on earth But it 
must be said in all truth, to resume the figure, that they have 
neither improved much the means of transnortation nor perfected 
much the art of navigation, They have oeen sufficiently occu¬ 
pied, perhaps, m allaying the fears of the timid and in restraining 
the follies of the niutinous Other types of mind and other 
modes of thought than theirs have been essential to work out 
the improvements which separate the earlier from the later 
nautical equipments of men , such improvements, for example, 
as mark the distinction between the dug-out of oiir lately 
acknowledged relatives, the Mores and the Tagalogs, from the 
Atlantic liner of to-day At any rate, we are confronted by 
ihe fact that man’s conceptions of the universe have undergone 
slow but certain enlargement His early anthropocentric and 
anthropomorphic views have been replaced, m so far as he has 
attained measurable advancement, by views that will bear tests 
of astronomy and anlhiopology He has learned, slowly and 
painfully, after repeated failures and many steps backward, to 
distinguish, in some regions of thought, the real and the per¬ 
manent from the fanciful and fleeting phenomena of which he 
forms a part His pursuit of knowledge, in so far as it has led 
him to certainty, has been chiefly a discipline of disillusionment. 
He has arrived at the truth not so much by the genius of direct 
discovery as by the laborious process of the elimination of error 
Hence he who has learned wisdom from experience must look 
out on the problem of the universe at the beginning of the 
twentieth century with far less confidence in his ability to 
speedily solve it, and with far less exaggerated notions of his 
own importance in the grand aggregate of Nature, than man 
entertained at the beginning of our era. But no devotee of 
science finds humiliation in this departure from the primitive 
concepts of humanity. On the contrary, he has learned that 
this apparent humiliation is the real source of enlightenment and 
encouragement, for notwithstanding the relative minuteness 
of the speck of cosmic dust on which we reside, and notwith¬ 
standing the relative mcompetency of the mmd to discover our 
exact relations to the rest of the universe, it has yet been possible 
to measure that minuteness and to determine that incompetency. 
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These, m brief, are the elements of positive knowledge at which 
we have arrived through the long course of unconscious, or only 
half-conscious, experience of mankind All lines of investigation 
converge towards or diverge from these elements. It is along 
such lines that progress has been attained m the past, and it 
IS along the same lines that we may expect progress to proceed 
in the future 


GLA.SGOIV MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIA TION, 

T he seventy-first annual meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation came to an end yesterday. For the purposes 
of the meeting the entire accommodation of the College 
Buildings was placed at the disposal of the Association by 
the University authorities, while for the opening meeting 
the St Andrew’s Hall was granted by the Corporation 
Between 2000 and 3000 persons attended at the St, 
Andrew’s Hall to hear the opening address of the presi¬ 
dent, Prof A W Rucker, F R S The retiring presi¬ 
dent, Sir William Tinner, F.RS,tQok the chair and 
introduced his successor, who afterwards delivered the 
presidential address, which was printed in last week’s 
NAfURE, and on Thursday morning the work of the 
sections commenced Reports of the proceedings of the 
sections will appear m these columns as in previous 
years. 

Melancholy interest was given to the meeting by 
the expressions of sympathy sent to the United States 
by the Association in connection with the assassination 
of the late President M'Kinley. At the first meeting of 
the General Committee, it was decided, upon the pro¬ 
position of Sir Michael Foster, seconded by Sir John 
Evans, that the following telegram be sent on behalf of 
the Association —"That the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, assembled at Glasgow, desires 
to make known to President M'Kinley its feeling of 
horroi at the attempt upon his life, its sympathy with 
him in his suffering, and its earnest hope for his speedy 
and complete restoration to health.” A reply expressing 
thanks lor the sympathy was received from the late 
President’s secretary on Thursday evening 
The news of the death of Presideni M'KmIey became 
known on Satuiday morning, when only two sections of 
the Association were silling At the close of the meet¬ 
ing of one of these sections—Educational Science—Sir 
John Gorst, the president, referred in touching terms to 
the profound grief which British people share with those 
of the United States at the terrible event that had 
occurred The members present stood while expression 
was being given to their feelings by the president, and 
the following resolution, moved by him and seconded by 
Sir Philip Magnus, was adopted in solemn silence '— 
"That this section of the British Association has 
heard with profound grief of the death of President 
M*Kmley, and records its deep sympathy with the family 
of the late President and the people of the United States 
of America in their domestic ana national bereavement” 
Many distinguished members of the Association were 
present at the opening by Lord Lister, on September 12, 
of the new Anatomical Department of Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, comprising an extensive laboratory, museum, &c 
The building has been presented to the University by 
the trustees of the late Mr J. B Thomson, and Lord 
Lister, in opening this important addition to the resources 
of the University, remarked that it comprised "as fine a 
laboratory as existed in the world, and at the same time 
a capacious, commodious, and beautiful anatomical 
museum adjoining it ” Prof Clcland has presented to 
the University his large collection of anatomical speci¬ 
mens, and this, with the specimens collected by his 
predecessors and placed in the museuTn, makes the 
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anatomical department a place where work can be 
carried on under excellent conditions. 

In considering the general success of the meeting, it 
must be borne m mind that many citizens of Glasgow 
had their scientihc interests almost exhausted before the 
meeting began, by the International Engineering Con¬ 
gress which immediately preceded it It is well under¬ 
stood locally that the many congresses and celebrations 
which have been held in Glasgow since last June supply 
the reason for the comparatively small attendance at tnis 
yearns meeting of the Association The first Glasgow 
meeting in 1855 was attended by 2133 members and 
associates, and the total number present at the second 
meeting in 1876 was 2774 This year, however, the 
attendance has scarcely reached 1900. Hut the many 
claims which the City and Universities authorities have 
had upon their hospitality did not dimmish the liberality 
of the welcome extended to the Association Throughout 
the meeting the social as well as the scientific pleasures 
of the members have been attended to m the most 
generous manner For instance, the reception given by 
the Corporation in the magnificent City Chambeis will 
be remembered by everyone who attended it as one of 
the most brilliant yet given in honour of the Association 
Next year's meeting will be held at Belfast, and will 
beg in on September 10,1902 Prof James Dewar, F R S , 
will be the president The vice-presidents for the meet¬ 
ing will be the Marquis of Uuffenn and Ava, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of County Down, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Sir Francis Macnaughten, the Lord-Lieutenant of County 
Antrim, the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Rosse, the Lord Mayor 
of Belfast, the president of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
Rev Dr Salmon, the president of Trinity College, Bel¬ 
fast , Sir William Quartus Ewait, the Right Honourable 
Thomas Sinclair, and Prof E Ray Lankester, F R S 
The meeting in 1903 will be held at Southport 
The following is a synopsis of grants of money appro- 
pi lated to scientific purposes by the General Committee 
at the meeting on Monday — 

Mathematics and Phyucs 
•Rayleigh, Lord—Eleclrical Standards 

•Judd, Prof J W —Seiimologicttl Observations 35 

Shaw, Mr W N —Investigation of thejUpper Almo 
sphere by means of Kites 75 

Preece, Sir W —Magnetic Observations at Falmouth 80 

Chemistry 

•Hartley, Prof W N.—Relation between Absorption 

Spectra and ConsUlution of Organic Substances 20 

•Roscoe, Sir H E — Wave-length Tables 5 

Roberta-Austen, Sir Wm C — Properties of Metals and 
Alloys affected by dissolved Gases 40 

Gtolo^ 

"Marr, Mr. J. E — Erratic Blocks {£6 in hand) — 

•Geikie, Prof J — Photograjihs of Geological Interest 5 

•Marr, Mt. J. E.— Life-zones in British Carboniferous 

Rocks 10 

“Watts, Prof, W. W. — Underground Water of North- 

West Yorkshire (balance in hand) — 

•Scharff, Dr.—Exploration of Irish Caves 45 

•Woodward, Dr H.—Type Specimens (balance in hand) — 

Zo(}/o^y. 

■Herdman, Prof. W A —Table at the Zoological Station, 

Naples 100 

"(^rstang, Mr. W.—Table at the Biological Laborator>, 

Plymouth (balance £^ $s m hand) — 

•Woodward, «Dr. H.—Index Generum et Specicrum 

AnimaliuiD lOO 

“Newton, Prof- A.—Migration of Birds 15 

“Sedgwick, Mr. A,—Structure of Coral Reefs of Indian 

Region .50 

Murray, Sir John,—Compound Ascidians of the Clyde 
Area ... .... 25 

* Re appointed 
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Geography 

•Keltic, Dr J. Scott—Terrestrial Surface Waves £1^ 

Economic Snefne and Sta/ivths 
•Br.ibrook, Mr E W.—Legislation regulating Women’s 
Labour 


Mfihantcal Sneme 

•Precce, Sir W^ II —Small Screw Gauge (balance in 

hand and) 20 

"Binnie, Sir A —Resistance of Road Vehicles to Tractiun 50 

Anthropolojgy 

*E\ans, Mr A J —Silclustcr Excaiatinn 5 

■l’cnhallcJv^, Prof l> P—Lthnolngical Survey of Canada 15 
*(»aTson, Dr J O —Age of Stnne Circles 30 

•Read, ^fr C H —Photographs of Anthropological 

Interest (balaiue in hand) — 

*Tylor, Prof E B—Anthropological Teaching 3 

•Evans, Sir John —Exploration in Crete lOO 

Macalisltr, Prof A —Anthropometric In\e5tigations of 
Nali\e Egyptian Soldiers 

Rh)B, Prof. J —Excavations on the Roman Site at 

Gclligaer ^ 

Phyh lohgy 

McKendiick, Prof J G —Changes in Himoglobin 15 

McKcndrick, Prof J G,—W^ork of Mammalian Heart 
under influence of Drugs 20 

Botany 

F.inner, Prof T R —Investigations of the Cyanophyceir 10 
Marshall Warti, Prof - The Respiration of PUiiLs 15 


Educational Scume 

Armstrong, Dr H 1 —Reciprocal Influence of Uni¬ 
versities and Schools 5 

- Condiiions of Health essential tocarrjing on Work 

in Schools 2 

Co} responding Soitctici^ 

•Whitaker, Mr W—Preparation of Report 15 


SECTION B 


jCtois 


( IIEMISIRV 

OrRMN(» Address by Prof. Peri \ L Franki and, Ph,D , 
M Sc , h R S , Presiden i of 1 he Section 


The Position of British Chemistry at the Danm of the Twentieth 
Century 

Two circumstances unite in rendering this year especially 
appropriate fur the survey and valuation of all departments of 
British life and nrganisation—the dawn of a new century, the 
close of the Victorian era It is a moment when not only the 
nation as a whole, but every group of persona drawn together 
by whatever bond, and indeed each individual for himself, must 
involuntarily ask the question, Are \%e progressing or receding, 
or are we standing still ? Upon us, then, who are bound together 
by the common interest which we have in that science to which 
this Section is devoted there forces itself the question, What \a 
the position of British Chemistry at the present moment, how 
does this present bear comparison wUh the past, and what are 
the prospects for the future ? 

To bring before you some considerations with respect to the 
answer which should be given to this question, or ralher senes 
of questions, will be my endeavour in responding 10 the honour 
which has been conferred on me of inaugurating the work of our 
Section at this meeting of the Association 

It IS with no light heart that I undertake this task, for there 
are present here to-day those whose much longer experience 
and far more intimate connection with the progress of our science 
render it presumption on my part to address them on this sub¬ 
ject at all 

It is well known lhat the history of British Chemistrr, os, 
indeed, that of British science in general, is a very remarkable 
one it IS almost entirely made up of achievements which are the 
result of pnvate initiative ; and the persons who have taken part 
in the making of this history have, with some notable exception^ 
not been servants of the State, and have thus differed from the 

* He'B|jpointid 
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makeis of scientific hiatory in almost every other country m the 
World. Thus the oppoTtuniiies for the inveatigatiOna which aie 
recorded in the Traniaiti&ni of our Chemical Society have, for 
the most part, not been provided out of the public purse, but by 
private individuals or hy institutions which have been created 
Dy private benefaction. 

'nis unique condition of things is well illustrated by taking 
up a volume of the Chemical Society's /oumal and gjancing at 
the table of contents. 

Thus in the volume for iSSi, taken at random, we find that, 
out of the seventy-five original communications which it con¬ 
tains, only thirteen emanate from Government laboratories, 
whilst what will surely not a little surprise the scientific his¬ 
torian of some centuries hence is the circumstance that there are 
only four communications from the so-called "ancient seats of 
learning’" of the United Kingdom, no fewer than three of 
which are by one and the same investigator, Again, most note¬ 
worthy is the fact that as many as five contnbuiions are from 
distinguished amateurs We have been told, on what many 
persons regard as high authority, that KngUnd is suffering from 
amateurism in all departments of life ; and however true this 
may be as a general proposition, ihe amateurs of British science, 
like Gladstone, SchuncK and Perkin amongst living chemists, 
are assuredly some of the most valued possessions of this 
country 

On looking back a quarter of a century into the past it is at 
once apparent how greatly during that short period of time—less 
than a generation of men —have the opportunities for liighei 
chemical training been extended and multiplied in our midst I 
think I shall not be far wrong in saying that unMl twenty-five 
years ago practically the only public laboratories in which the 
nigher study of chemistry could be pursued were those of the 
Royal College of Chemistry, the Royal Institution, of University 
and King’s Colleges, London, the University laboratories of 
Kngland, Scotland and Ireland, as well as those of the Queen’s 
Colleges and of the Royal College of Science in the sister 
island ; to which must be added the laboratories of two institu¬ 
tions 0/ a somewhat different type, viz Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, and Anderson's College, in this great city of the north. 
It 18 the rapid multiplication of institutions of the Owens College 
type that constitutes probably the most imporUnt feature in the 
higher intellectual development of the population of this 
country during the past Quarter of a century , indeed, it may 
very possibly be found in the future that this constitutes the most 
striking landmark in the history of Ilntish intellectual progress 
during recent times, A glance at the following table will show 
the remarkably rapid growth of these institutions during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth ccntuiy ,— 


opening of University Colk^es 
University College, London 
King’s College, London 
Owens College, Manchester 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle 
University CoUege, Aberystwyth , . 
Yorkshire College, Leeds 
Univeisity College, Bristol 
University College, Nottingham 
Firth College, Sheffield 
Mason College, Birmingham 
University College, Liverpool 
University College, Dundee 
University College, CardifT , 

University College, Bangor , 

Finsbury Technical College!^., , . ij 

Central Imtitutlon 1 *^“^ 


I82K 

iSji 

1851 

1871 

1872 

1875 

1876 
i8h 

1879 

1880 
1S82 
1S62 

1883 

1884 
fi 8 fl 3 

11885 


Thm the npening of ihe greater number of these matilutions 
falls within the decade 1875-1884. 

The benefits arising from the creation of these numerous 
institutions have not, however, been by any means limited to 
those persons who have actually taken advantage of their malruc- 
tion, for their existence has stimulated the establishment of 
many other institutions, some of which, like the two colleges 
founded and maintained out of the resources of the City and 
Guilds of London, although more limited in their scope, afford 
equal or even greater opportunities for higher scientific training 
in the particular branches which are represented. 

The foundation of these University Colleges and of other 
institutions for higher education by pnvate Initiative, and with- 
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out a particle of assistance from the public exchet^ueT, is i^uite 
in keeping with the history of a country in which it is recognised 
that the Government does not lead^ but only follows where it is 
drawn or propelled, 

It would certainly be anticipated that such a large additiop 
to the machinery for higher scientific training as is representec] 
by the creation of these numerous local colleges during the past 
twenty five ^ears would have had a marked influence on the 
output of scientific discovery in this country. We will endea¬ 
vour to ascertain whether such a result is discernible in the case 
of chemical science. Turning to the Transo^fums of the 
Chemical Society, I have compiled the following table in the 
hope of obtaining some information on this point :— 


Ongifiai Comifttiiinaiians trt the Transactions of the Chemicai 
Society 


1849 

29 

1862 

81 

187s 

49 

1888 

75 

IS50 

33 

1863 

51 

1S76 

54 

1889 

■ 71 

1851 

33 

1864 

54 

1877 

. S8 

1890 

* 71 

1S52 

28 

1865 

49 

187s 

61 

1891 

■ 95 

1853 

22 

1S66 

47 

1879 

84 

1892 

90 

1854 

23 

1867 

49 

1S80 

75 

1893 

104 

1855 

30 

1S68 

47 

iSSi 

75 

11894 

83 

1856 

14 

1869 

37 ' 

18S2 

fis 

1 189? 

116 

1857 

14 

1870 

J8 

1^3 

63 

1 1896 

117 

1858 

30 

1871 

28 , 

1884 

57 

, '897 

114 

1859 

21 

1872 

32 ] 

1885 

Ss 

189S 

102 

1S60 

25 

1873 

46 

1886 


1 1899 

I2t> 

1S61 

32 

1874 

49 

; 1887 

68 

1900 

- 127 


1 


1 he activity displayed in Llicinical research, as measured by 
the nuinbtrof original communications to the Cl:iemical Society, 
IS, however, best followed by a consideration of the aggregate 
number of papers contributed during the three following 
decades — 


Decade 

1855-1864 

1865-1874 

1875-1884 

18K5-I894 


1 olftl Number of P^pen 
m Transactions of 
Chemical Society 

. 352 
422 
64t 
847 


From these figures it is manifest, even without the applica¬ 
tion of any of those mathematical processes in which modern 
chemists arc becoming so expert, that the most remarkable 
increase in the number of original investigations la indeed 
coincident with that decade, 187 5-1884, in which the great 
majority of the institutions to which I have referred began to 
throw Lheir prismatic rays of knowledge on many thousands who 
until then were sitting in shadow or even in darkness 

That these new institutions should have so immediately borne 
fiuil m the manner I have indicated cannot fail to be surprising 
to those who have been associated with the early years of almost 
any of these colleges, for vihen a faithful record of the experi¬ 
ences of their first professors is written the extraordinary 
obstacles which these pioneers had to encounter, and which in 
so many cases they successfully overcame, should afford material 
for a most remarkable, instructive, and even amusing volume. 
The worthy founders and their executors or trustees appear in 
general to have supposed that it was only necessary to provide a 
spacious building, and then appoint a staff of professors who 
were to do the rest, whilst the necessity of funds for annual 
upkeep, for libraries, and for assistants was almo«iL overlooked. 

It ha£ indeed been learnt by bitter experience that the cost of 
efficiently maintaining institutions of this most ambitious 
character is enormously greater than was supposed in this 
country twenty-five years ago, and that founding a college, far 
from resembling the inauguration of a remuneraiive business, is 
very like entrance into the bond of matrimony, with lU 
attendant annually increasing demand upon the pecuniary 
resources of the paterfamilias. 

It would not indeed be surprising if some of these modern 
colleges had been long debarred from contributing directly to 
the progress of scientinc investigation in thu country, for this 
was often assuredly considered amongst the least of the many 
arduous duties imposed upon their first professors, Ascertained 
capacity to enrich science was in some cases almost a presump¬ 
tive disqualification for their chairs, or at any rate took a back 
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Mat beside enthusiasm for evening classes and faith in the 
efficacy of that mysterious panacea '‘technical instruction." It 
is indeed lamentable to think of the valuable years of productive 
work lost to the country through so much of the cnerp^ of these 
early professors having been sacrificed to these veritable fetibhes 
of our would-be educational reformers. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable conditions under which 
most of these university colleges had in the first instance lo carry 
on work, it was not long before they showed that they were to 
become, even during the tenure of office of their first professors, 
important centres for the prosecution of research—at least as far 
as chemical science was concerned Owens College had indeed 
already led the way in this matter before the period with which 
I am more especially concerned to-day, for there the first pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry had pursued his memorable investigations on 
the organo-metallic compounds, and had, within the first five 
years after the foundation of the College, enunciated that 
gonerahaaliun which was subsequently extended into the 
7 tiw of vahmy ^ whilst under his succcs^irs. Sir Henry Roscoc, 
Srhnrlemmer, Harold Dixon, and Pt,rkin, jun , the Owens 
College has become perhaps the largest and best equipped school 
of scientific chemistry in the British Islands 

From the Yorkshire College, Leeds, opened m 1875, there 
proceeded immediately in rapid succession that whole senes of 
careful investigations relating more especially to specific volume 
and other physical constants which we associate with its first 
chemical professtir, Thorpe, and his coadjuttirs 

In the west of England, where the University College of 
Bristol was opened in [876, the chair of chemistry was first 
occupied by the man who has so recently mice more proved to 
the world that there are discoveries made in these islands which 
fur striking originality and independence are unsurpassed and 
hardly equalled elsewhere It was during his tenure of the 
chair at Bristol that Ramsay, assisted by his able fellow-worker 
and successor Sidney Young, earned out those important and 
most laboriouh investigations on vapour pressure and the thermal 
properties of liquids which not only displayed his extraordinary 
fertility and resource as an experimenter, but also revealed that 
exceptional freshness of mind which has enabled him to discern 
new methods of attacking problems that have already engaged 
the attention of many able men before him 

Turning from the west of England In the Midlands, where, 
in 1880, there was founded, through the private munificence of 
the Ute Sir Josmh Mason, a college bearing his name, which, 
before even attaining its majoniy, was transformed at the 
psychological mumenl, as by the wand of the magician, into the 
University of Birmingham The first professor of chemistry ai 
the Mason College, my distinguished predecessor, Tilden, soon 
made opportunity there to continue those early researches on 
the terpencs with which his name will always be associated Wc 
find him also further elaborating the important uses as a re¬ 
agent of nitrosyl chloride, which he had a number of years pre- 
vioubIv shown how to prepare in a stale of purity, and which 
has played a somewhat similar part in the exploration of the 
Icrpene hydrocarbons that phenylhydrazinc has done in the 
elucidation of the sugar-group. In addition to these invesUga- 
lions we find Tilden at Birmingham also turning his attention 
to some of the phenomena attending the solution of salts The 
younger men attached to the Mason College also found there 
the opportunity of enriching chemical science with the results of 
notable investigations ; for do we not all rememlier Thomas 
Turner's\valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
influence of chemical composition on the physical and mechani¬ 
cal properties of cast iron ? Whilst early amongst those 
detailed investigations on the phenomena of solution, which in 
recent years have had such far-reaching effects on the 
development of our science, must be mentioned Dr Nicol’s 
eKperiDients on the volume changes attending the mixture of 
salt solutions, and on the molecular volume, the boiling point, 
and expansion of such solutions. 

In the bleak north-east of our island, at Dundee, where a 
college was founded in 1882 with an extremely handsome en- 
dosvment by members of the Baxter family, the first professor 
of chemistry, Carnelley, fired by that restless and almost per- 
fervid energy which doubtless hastened his untimely end, soon 
found opportunity to interrogate Nature in various direc¬ 
tions, notwithstanding the arduous teaching duties which his 
insatiable love of work had imposed upon himself. Thus, 
already in 1884, we find him, in his quest for material which 
should throw light on the periodic relationship of the elements, 
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continuing his laborious work on melting points and publishing 
those two ponderous quarto volumes in which every known 
mclUng point was recorded, and forming truly one of the most 
remarkable compilations ever attempted in our science Of 
these volumes he might indeed have said, “ Lxegi monumentum 
fvre perenniUB," for they will assuredly prove a record of the 
boundless energy which characterised the man, more imperish¬ 
able even than the memorial tablet erected by his admiring 
Students and friends in the entrance hall of the Dundee labora¬ 
tory, which he built and loved so well, 

Yet another chemist, whose untimely death wc have had to 
lament during the past twenty years, laboured with marked zeal 
in one of these new colleges, for it was at Aberystwyth that 
Humpidge, regardless of his delicate health and in spile of the 
altogether unreasonable burden of teaching duties imposed upon 
him by the terms of his appointment, contributed lo our know¬ 
ledge of the atomic weight of beryllium, and participated in 
est.iblisbmg the positu n occupied by that metal in the natural 
classification of the eirments 

Time does not permit me to further dilate upon the great 
activity displayed by many of tiie first occupants of the chairs of 
chemistry in these provincial University Colleges It is also 
unnecessary for me to do more than remind you of the work 
accomplished by the two Colleges of the City and CjUiUIs of 
London, the chemical laboratories of which have from their 
very inception been under the stimulating influences 0/ Dr. 
Armstrong and Prof Meldola, foci of research from which a 
number of young chemists of distinction have already emanated. 

In recent years we have witnessed the genesis of another 
cUss of institution, less ambitious in their aspirations than the 
University" Colleges, but indireriiy also of much importance in 
their bearing upon the nurture of scientific chemistry in this 
country I refer to the so called Polytechnics which have sprung 
up in several parts of the metropolis, and lo some other insti¬ 
tutions of similar scope m different parts of the country. If 
research in the University Colleges has been the product of 
iheir professors rather than of the environment which they 
aflord, assuredly this is even far more so in the case of ihese 
Polytechnics, which are primarily evening schools for the benefit 
of those who have other occupations during the day That the 
young lecturers on chemistry at these places should find lime 
and opportunity for original research, and that sometimes of a 
very high order, 19 indeed a brilliant testimonial to their in¬ 
domitable energy and resourcefulness Overburdened with 
large classes until late hours at night, ofltn in those remote and 
hideous parts of London which suggest to most of us only Slum- 
land and the philanthropic efforts of Toynbee Hall or of Dr. 
Barnardo, these young chemists awake in the morning only lo 
return as rapidly as possible to those laboratories which exercise 
on them a fascinalion as subtle and magnetic as that which 
draws the commonplace Englishman to the golf-links, the 
cricket field, or the racecourse It was in the laboratory of 
such a technical school, the Heriot Watt College, at Edinburgh, 
that my distinguished predecessor in this chair, my friend Prof 
Perkin, created his opportunities for devising and carrying 
out those now classical methods of building up carbon rings 
which are the admiration of all organic chemists throughout the 
world , methiHls which he has recently brought to such a pitch 
of perfection that he is not only able to forge these rings in great 
variety, but to “bridge" them with links of carbon atoms. It 
was at the Henot Watt College also that his work on bcrberui 
was performed, and it was here that he contracted that fertile 
alliance with Dr. Kipping, his able coadjutor in so many valu¬ 
able investigations. 

At the Lftndon Polytechnics, again, mote recently, we have 
had similar examples of fernlity, for arc we not all familiar With 
the masterly work of Mr W. J Pope, who by his investigations 
at the Goldsmithb’ [nstUuie has extended oui knowledge of 
asymmetric alums, and has shown that optical activity, w^ich 
hitherto had only been associated with carbon, and somewhat 
doubtfully with nitrogen, can certainly be produced, not only 
by asymmetric pentad nitrogen, but also by tetravalent tin and 
sulphur? Dr. HewiU, again, whom I am proud lo number 
among my former students, has shoWn that the laboratory of 
the Feople^s Palace, Whitechapel, may he made a centre in 
which abstruse invesligations on the aromatic compounds can 
be carried on 

There is, however, perhaps nothing which testifies morestrongly 
to the zeal Ah original investigation amongst British chemists than 
the manner m which some of the science masters at our achooU 
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have participated in the advancement of chemical knowledge. 
Some of these schools have, indeed, from lime to time secured 
the services of men whose names are indelibly engraved on the 
records of scientific chemistry, and it is from the laboratories of 
these schools that m some cases perhaps Iheic best work has 
emanated. Of the chemical investigators who have laboured in 
school laboratories there occur to me, amongst the living. 
Debus and Clowes at Queenwood, Tilden and Shenstonc at 
Clifton, Purdie ai Newcastle under-Lyme, Brereton Baker at 
Dulwich, Charles Baker at Shrewsbury Tj these names might 
be added many more ; indeed an examination of the list of 
Fellows of the Chemical Society shows at what a number of 
schoob throughout the country the chemical teaching is now 
imparted by men who have ihemselves advanced the science 
which they profess 

From the conspicuous instances which 1 have brought before 
you—and they might, did time allow, be greatly multiplied—it 
must be obvious that if a chemist only possesses the necessary 
enthusiasm and qualifications he will, no matter how inauspicious 
his surroundings, succeed in doing something to extend the 
boundaries of his science, and 1 think I may go further and say 
without fear of contradiction that in this devotion to research 
the chemist in this country usually throws into the shade the 
representatives of other branches of science How is this pre¬ 
eminent zeal of the British chemist Lo be explained ? I believe 
that there are two principal causes in operation which have 
brought about ihis result. Firstly, the great majority of the 
higher chemical teachers in this country have been trained in 
Germany, ot have been trained by men who were Lhemselves 
iraiiied there; and secondly, they have only m exceptional 
cases been educated at the ancient seats of learning Their 
inspiration and enthusiasm are almost invariably directly or in- 
directly traceable to a German origin, and this fire is kept alive 
by their remaining in constant touch with German cnemical 
literature 

It IS being continually impressed upon us in the newspapers 
and dinned into our ears from every platform that it is imperative 
for this country to approximate more to German ideas and 
methods, and in general to cast away our insular prejudices, 
obstinacy, and seir-satisfaclion. We chemists have already done 
these things; we have emancipated ourselves from the mis¬ 
chievous illusions which have a tendency to thrive in a country 
enjoying an isolated geographical position For, during the 
last half century the academic springs of Germany have liecn 
visited by a stream of young English chemists, a stream which, 
for the perennial regulanty of its flow, reminds one indeed of 
the pilgrimage made by our fashionable invalids to the same 
country in the hope of correcting the effects of high living by the 
waters of llomburg, Kissingen, and Wiesbaden. There must 
indeed be few chemists who return from the German temples of 
science without bringing back at least a spark of the sacred fire 
to be kindled on an altar at home , and although at times it may 
be stifled by the island fog, or burn low through the scarcity of 
fuel, it generally smoulders long before going out altogether 

The chemist, again, is generally, as 1 have said, unlettered by 
an English university record ; he stands or falls by the work of 
his life, and not, as bo many others do, by the reputation which 
they have made in three short years of adolescence at one of the 
ancient seats of learning. 

The spirit of research, which was formerly but a sporadic 
manifestation within the walls of these venerable institutions, 
has, however, now become endemic there also, and for a number 
of years past chemical literature has received a continuous stream 
of original communications from Oxford and Cambridge, as well 
os from the Universities of Scotland and Ireland Instead of 
those occasional contnbutions which were customary in the past, 
we have now evidence that these centres in several cases 
yield to none La the energy and success with which chemical 
investigation is being pursued, and that the work of the chemical 
^tafT is being shar^ in by advanced pupils trained at these 
univeruties themselves. In this connection it is quite un¬ 
necessary for me to remind you of the contributions to British 
Chemistry within recent years by Crum Brown and his pupils at 
Edinburgh, by Japp at Aberdeen, by Purdic and James Walker 
at the duplex univenily now working so harmoniously north 
and south of the Tay, by Emerson Reynolds at Dublin, and by 
Hafcourt and Harold Dixon, Liveing and Dewar, Ruhemann, 
Heycock and Neville, Fenton, Sell, Marsh and others, who 
have brought our science into such living prominence on the 
banka of the Cam and the Isis 
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It 15, however, not at home only that British chemists have 
displayed iheir devotion to research, for with the world-wide 
relations of the empire it has naturally fallen to the lot of some 
of our number Lo carry the science to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, but it is surely a matter of which we may be justly woud 
that some of these missionaries, like Mallett, Liversidge, Pedler 
and Rennie, have in these distant lands earned out a number of 
most important scientific investigations ; whilst to one of them, 
Dr. Divers, belongs the great distinction, not only of having 
earned chemistry to the Far East, but of having reared a most 
active school of chemical research in that fascinating island 
empire of the rising sun and the chrysanthemum which has won 
the unfeigned admiration of the West, 

The annals of British Chemistry are, however, by no means 
an exclusive record of the exploits of those engaged in the 
leaching of our :science I have already referred to the import¬ 
ance of the contributions made by men of leisure, but an equally 
noteworthy feature of British Chemistry is that its progress has 
been so often furthered by men who have snatched the lime for 
investigation out of a busy professional or industrial life Be¬ 
longing lo this category the names of a long line of distinguished 
chemists of our own time suggest themselves Warren de la 
Rue, Hugo Muller, Sir John Lawes, Sir William Crookes, Sir 
William Abney, Peter Gness, Newlands, O Sullivan, Horace 
and Adrian Brown, Harris Morris, Cross, and Bevan To this 
group of chemists belongs also Dr. Ludwig Mond, whose tech¬ 
nical researches have been of such great value to industrial 
chemistry, whilst his devotion to the pure science is attested by 
his interesting discovery and investigation of the metallic car¬ 
bonyl compounds, and by his conception and munificent endow¬ 
ment of the Davy Faraday Laboratory, in which such unique 
opportunities for research have been provided by him. 

This would appear to lie the most fuling moment also lo refer 
to certain other institutions intended for purposes of research 
which have been established during the past twenty-five years 
Of these the first la the Ruthamsted Laboratory, ao celebrated 
during the last half-century for the memorable investigations of 
Lawes, (iilbert, Pugh, and Wannglon, but which has more re¬ 
cently, through the generosity of the late Sir John Lawes, been 
rendered a permanent home for the elucidation of agricultural 
problems both by laboratory experiments and by trials in the 
field Secondly, there is the Research Laboratory which the 
Pharmaceutical Society has established with the view of raising 
to a higher level the chemical education of its most promising 
future members. This laboratory has furniahed the opportunity 
for the valuable investigations of its first director, Prof Dun- 
stan, and of his successor, Dr Collie Still more recently a 
chemical research laboraLovy has been established m the Im- 
penal Institute That noble building has within the last few 
years undergone a process of transverse subdivision, one-half 
having assumed an independent existence as the nucleus of that 
siill crystallising body, the University of London , whilst in the 
remaining half the work of the Institute is now earned on in 
such silence that we have almost forgotten its existence For 
where is the florid rmisic with which on summer nights the air 
of South Kensington was wont to reverberate? Gone Gone 
also are the tea-tables, the gardens with their million fairy 
lights, and the promenading crowds in gay attire But if the 
Institute, founded by public subscription to watch over and 
advance the prosperity of the British dominions, has been im¬ 
poverished by the discontinuance of these revels, it has become 
enriched and has gained in dignity by the creation within its 
walls of a Research Laboratory in which Prof Dunstan and his 
assistants are busily investigating the chemical nature of 
numerous inieresiing products obtained from all parts of Greater 
Britain 

There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that this much ex¬ 
tended cuUivaiion of scientific chemistry In this country, which 
IS such a noticeable feature of the concluding years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, has been greatly assisted by a most fortunate, 
and more or leas accidental, circumstance, without which the 
energy and enthusiasm of our chemical teachers would have been 
seriously restricted in their influence. I refer to the very sub¬ 
stantia] surplus, producing an income of 6000/. to 7000/. a year, 
of which the CommissioneiB of the 1851 Exhibition found tnem- 
selves possessed, and its utilisation on the advice of the late 
Lord Playfair for the purpose of the Research Scholarships 
which have for some ten years past been so highly prised by all 
the educational institutions permitted to participate in them. 
The good wrought by these scholarships has been very far- 
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reaching, and it would be difficult Lo praise too highly the 
wisdom displayed by the CommiBsioners in drawing up the con¬ 
ditions on which they are awarded Firslly, by not limiting 
them to any one science, they have stimulated a wholesomL 
rivalry between departments to bring on their promising students 
to the level of scientific investigation Secondly, they have 
compelled the governing bodies of educational institutions to 
recognise and make provision for research as part of the regular 
programme of these places Thirdly, they have encouraged 
talented students to devote an additional year, or even more, 
to their education in the hope of securing one of these prizes , 
and these students have thus provided their teachers with the 
i>tr5onnei necessary for carrying on scientific work Fourthly, 
the scholars themselves have had the inestimable advantage 
of extending their horizon, and of coming in contact with 
other teachers, other schools of thouglu, and other views 
of life. Fifthly, these scholars on their return, and before 
they have obtained definite employment, are welcomed as 
supernumeraries in English colleges, where they have an oppor¬ 
tunity of continuing their researches, and where they assist in 
imbuing the students with the spirit which they have themselves 
imbibed Lastly, these and other scholarships of a similar 
character are providing the country with a body of highly trained 
men whose value to the nation is annually becoming more 
appreciated, and whose work will continue to bear fruit directly 
or indirectly for an indefinite period of time These Exhibition 
scholarships have now been awarded since 1891, and already no 
fewer than sixty five chemists, including three women, have en¬ 
joyed the enormous privilege of extenaing their education for a 
period of two, and in special cases even three, years under the 
must favourable surroundings 

Bearing in mind the rooted objection which pervades the 
people of this country lo expend any public money on higher 
education, it is marvellous that it should have been possible to 
employ this fund, which after all is of a quasi-pubhc character, 
for what may be described as educational use at a high potential, 
instead of its being dissipated in the manner so dear to English¬ 
men, by benefiting to an infinitesimal extent a much larger 
number of persons Indeed, but for the vertebrate character 
of the Commissioners in 1877, the fund would have been thus 
frittered away, for in that year they were waited upon by a 
deputation of influential persons who urged that ihc money 
should be distributed in grants to provincial museums Had 
that been done what would have been the result? The nia-sses 
would have had a few more glass cases to gaze at on wet days and 
bank holidays ’ 

There can, I think, be little doubt that in this matter of the 
allocation of funds intended for the public pood we have reached 
a turning-point in the road which we have been so long pursuing 
Until recently it has been ihe feeling of a very powerful majority 
in this country that public money should only be siient in such 
a way as to directly benefit very large numbers ; anil in the case 
of educational funds, therefore, it was only their utilisation for 
the benefit of the masses that could be entertained Now, whilst 
It IS indubitable that the improvement of our primaly education 
was for many year*) a crying necessity, it has long been obvious 
to a minority that this policy is s^slcmalically starving that 
higher education m which we are lagging mure and more 
behind those other countries in which greater elasticity prevails, 
and in which the immediate and obvious wants of Inc com¬ 
munity receive prompt attention without regard to the traditions 
and doctrinaire principles of a past generation In the matter 
of highef scientific education, at any rate, it is becoming more 
and more widely recognised that,its starvation through attention 
being exclusively directed to the low-level education of the 
masses is defeating the very ends which this policy has m view 
Indeed, some practical men, and even a few statesmen, realise 
that the many are beginning to suffer from the results which this 
policy has had on our manufactures and commerce, without 
which the multitude can have no existence at all. 

The more than princely patronage of higher education by that 
Scotsman who has not forgotten the land of his birth during 
fifty years spent in a country which has afforded the necessary 
scope for his genius and energies illustrates the change in the 
wind of opinion amongst practical men ; for Mr Andrew 
Carnegie’s handsome contribution to the funds of the University 
of Birmingham, and his endowment of the Universities of 
Scotland on a scale which is altogether without precedent, 
clearly show which, in his opinion, are the rungs in the educa¬ 
tional ladder of this country that require strengthening in the 
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interest of those very masses which it is his earnest desire to 
benefit The still more recent response of the City Council of 
Birmingham to Mr Chamberlain's suggestion that a rate should 
be levied m aid of the university of that cUy is further evidence 
that Mr Carnegie’s practically expressed opinion is shared by the 
enlightened rulers of that great mumcipalUy to which I have 
the privilege of belonging 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are, I believe, no mere sporadic 
manifestations, but unquestionably signs of the times The 
opening of the new century is m reality a year nf very serious 
awakening to those Englishmen who are not deaf to the voices 
in the air around them. It Is rapidly dawning upon many that 
“ the greatest empire which the world has ever seen” cannot be 
maintained unle'^s we cast off insular prejudices and traditions, 
and make a careful study of those points in which other nations 
arc our superiors, with a view to the intelligent adaptation and 
dcvelopmenL, as distinguished from mere imitation, of their 
methods lo our own particular needs 

The survey r>f the British chemical world at the dawn of the 
twentieth century alfords, however, scope for satisfaction in 
many ways Not only have the places in which higher chemical 
work can be and actually is carried on liccn greatly multiplied, 
but ihe number of workers has l>een largely increased , and 
although the enthusiasm of these workers cannot well be greater 
than that of those who laboured so successfully twenty years and 
more ago, it has not become diminished, and is certainly diffused 
more widely amongst the fersanufl of our colleges and universi¬ 
ties. In this connection I need only remind you of the large 
number of active and independent investigators who are lo be 
found amongst the members of the junior staff at almost every 
college in the country, and which is altogether without parallel 
in the past 

There are hardly any of the great problems now exercising the 
minds of chemists throughout the world which are not being 
worked at by some of our number, whilst that some chapters 
in the recent progress of chemical science are more or less 
Rpecifically Bniish, I would only remind you of the isolated 
labours of Dr Perkin in the field of magnetic rotatory power ; 
of Sir William Crookes's exploration of the phenomena occur¬ 
ring in high vacua , of the researches of Abney, Russell, and 
Hartley on the absorption s^ctra of organic compounds , of the 
investigations by Harold Dixon and Brereton Baker of the 
behaviour of substances in the complete absence of moisture ; 
of the extension by Pope and Smiles of our knowledge of 
asymmetric atoms, of the near approach to the absolute zero 
of temperature by Dewar, and of those marvellous discoveries 
of Raleigh and Ramsay which have not only introduced us to 
five new aerial elements, but have revealed the existence of a 
hitherto unknown type of matter, which is apparently incapable 
of entering into chemical combination at all 

But whilst we may thus congratulate ourselves on this in¬ 
creased activity in chemical investigation, and upon the main¬ 
tenance of a higii standard of quilily by the exceptional 
brilliancy of the researches of some of our number, wc must 
now carefully consider how we stand with regard to the 
absolute quantity of our output 

I have called your attention to the evidence of activity in the 
British chemical world which is furnished by the number of 
original investigations communicated Lo the Chemical Society of 
London Let me now ask you to turn to the corresponding 
picture, which is furnished by the statistics of the much younger 
Chemical Society of Berlin 


Original Communications to tht Chemical Soticty of Berlin 


1868 

97 

1877 

568 

1S86 

696 

1S95 

. 636 

1869 

252 

1878 

602 

1887 

708 

1896 

. 566 

IS70 

277 

1879 

604 

1888 

658 

1897 

■ 560 

1871 

288 

1880 

■ 563 

1SB9 

601 

189S 

■ 555 

1872 

30J 

.lH8[ 

495 

1890 

630 

1S99 . 

549 

1873 

. 420 

1S82 

541 

1891 

677 

1900 

. 636 

1874 

516 

iS8j 

535 1 

1 1892 

553 



1875 

4B8 

1S84 

646 

1893 

587 



1876 

■ 5*7 

18S5 

686 

1894 

653 




A comparison between these figures and those of the London 
Chemical Society shows that chemical science occupies an entirely 
different place in Germany from that which it even now does 
in this country. 
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Ii thli state of affisin to eoahnue throughout the twentieth 
•century 7 Are intellectual ambitions to be for ever subordinated 
to the extension of temtory, to the acquisition of that metal 
which has had its atomic weight so accurately determined by 
Thor^ and Laune^ and to those other problems which fill the 
political horizon 7 Even the mast recent awakening of interest 
in higher scientific education is not altogether of the breed to 
atiify us as men of science ; for the interest 11 assuredly not in 
thd pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, but is aroused by the 
dfliiic to secure those material advantages which it is beginning 
to be Tolised must inevitably result from the steadfast prosecu- 
'tion of BCienlific research This is indeed a very different spirit 
from that which has led to the proud position occupied by science 
^nd learning of all kinds in Germany. 

Schiller has truly said^ 

" Knowledge 14 to one a goddess, to mother only nn excellent cow " 

I fear there can be no doubt that here it is the cow, and not the 
goddess, that is in request Thus, whilst m Germany the love 
and reverence for knowledge preceded the esteem of knowledge 
for the material benehts which it confers, we must hope that m 
our country the eagerness to secure the material advantages will 
perhaps lead to a love and reverence for that which confers 
them, so that in the course of time, perhaps, the useful cow will 
'be allotted a stall on Olympus, or be at least pastured on the 
grass of rarnaasuB 

From whatever motive, whether utilitarian or otherwise, wc 
wish to see the position of science in this country raised, and the 
ualitative and quantitative output of scientific work increased, 
imagine that the methods to be immediately pursued for 
attaining this end must be very similar 

If the higher teaching of science is to be really cncour^ed the 
first necezsity is that this higher teaching shall offer a sufficienlly 
attractive career to the man of ambition as well as to the 
enthusiast We all know that the supply of enthusiasts of 
intellectual power combined with capacity to perforin is ex¬ 
tremely limited and wholly inadequate for carrying out the 
impoiiant work of the world, and that the greater part of such 
work IS actually done by men of ambition. 

In order that the academic world may attract the ablest men 
of ambition as well as that rara avis, the able enthusiast, it is 
necessary that the highest prizes for academic distinction should 
carry similar social prestige, similar remuneraiion, and similar 
opportunities of exerting public influence as are enjoyed by the 
leaders of other professional callings they should be at least 
equal to those of the Archbishop of Canterbury or of the Lord 
Chancellor It is not by any means necessary that such prizes 
should be numerous, as is abundantly demonstrated by the 
volume of able ambition which is drawn into the Church and to 
the Bar by the comparatively few opportunities for great success 
in those professions The enthusiasts already find their uay 
into the academic world, and, although they maintain the quality 
of Bntiah scientific work, they are unable, by virtue of their 
scarcity, to maintain the (Quantity which is essential for the 
luxuriant growth of science in our midst, whilst the absence of 
such tangible rewards as are bestowed in other spheres of intel¬ 
lectual ^tivilv prevent the importance of science being recog¬ 
nised by a public which has no appreciation of the inward and 
spiritual grace unless guided by the outward and visible sign 
Precisely the opposite policy, so far as remuneration is con¬ 
cerned, has, however, been pursued in the academic world 
■during recent years, the few very moderate prizes which formerly 
existed having been deliberately commandeered to more nearly 
•equalise the value of the chairs in all departments. 

The principle of equalising Ihc remuneration of different 
chairs is ns Inequitable as it is utterly unsound from a business 
point of view The principle is unsound because equal salaries 
will not secure men of sirmlar standing in different subiecis u 
tf inequitable because the amount of work attaching to tne chairs 
of different subjects is necessarily very unequal, as is the order 
of intellect required for the successful discharge of their duties 
Again, the system which is gaining ground in this country of 
allocating a certain stipend to a chair is unbusinesslike and mis¬ 
chievous It IS as irrational to fix the remuneration of a par¬ 
ticular chair 05 it would be to fix the price to be paid for one's 
portrait, irrespectively of whether it were taken by a photo¬ 
grapher or painted by a Royal Academician. If we really want 
the best man for any particular profeosional service, whether it 
be to trn^ ps for a disease, to plead our cause in a court of law» 
or to perfoi^ on some musical instrument for our delectation, 
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we know that we must make up our minds to pav the price which 
the best man commands in his particular pruf^ion, and it is 
absurd to suppose that the same pnncmle does not hold good In 
the matter oT securing the best man for an academic appoint¬ 
ment. This, again, is intimately connected with the desirability 
of providing a sufficient number of steps in the academic ladder, 
so that it shall not be possible for the young man of promise” 
to be rushed into a first-class appointment from which he has no 
ambition to move for the remainder of his days 

Another matter, again, requires consideration i if wc are 
really in earnest in the attempt to bring our universities abreast 
of those in other countnes, our chairs must be systematically 
thrown open to the whole world, and the best men obtainable 
secured, irrespectively of their nationality. Not only have small 
nations adopted this plan, but even the nation which is pre¬ 
eminent for Its academic strength is by no means blind to the 
importance of drawing into its service from the outside men of 
commanding brilliance and power I need not remind you that 
England has also cxhibiteq a wise and liberal spint in this 
matter in the past, and that, so far as our science is concerned, 
this policy has been most fully justified For, consider onlv 
what the English Chemistry of the Utter half of the nineteenth 
century owes to the genius and magnetic influence of the im¬ 
ported Hofmann I can imagine the electors to British chairs 
suggesting that there might be linguistic difficulties in the way 
of carrying out such a policy, m answer to which 1 would appeal 
to the pupils of Hofmann to oay whether his stimulating dis¬ 
course lost anything of its vigour and inspiration through the 
strong Hes-Sian accent with which every word of it was saturated 
It la to l>e hoped that no narrow and short-sighted policy, dis¬ 
guised under that too often misused word “patriotism,'’ will 
seek to close the doors of our universities to the genius and 
ability of other nationalities 

I believe, however, that one of the most urgent and pressing 
of University reforms is that greater facilities should be afforded 
for the migration of students from one university to another, 
without prejudice to their acquisition of a degree. It is the 
present system, which practically chains an undergraduate with 
links of steel to the university at which he matriculates, that is 
at the root of many of the evils under which our higher educa¬ 
tion is lalxjuring 

The university at which a youth matriculates is often deter¬ 
mined by the fatuous, illhough pathetic, wish of the father that 
his son should spend his time, 1 will not say work, amidst the 
surroundings which awaken such pleasant memories m himself ; 
and the youth once within the magic portals has little or no 
opportunity of rectifying the possible mistake of his fond parent, 
who has probably for a quarter of a century been quite out of 
touch with university matters, or even divorced from the intel¬ 
lectual world altogether 

This foolisli sentiment of loyalty to a university or even college 
IS sometimes kept up for generations, and I have met persons who 
have tcld me that their family had always been Balliol or Trinity 
men, with the same sort of pride that they would doubtless have 
informed me, had they been able, that their ancestors came 
over with the Conqueror or had charged with the Cavaliers at 
Naseby, 

The prevalence of such a sentiment shows that our univer¬ 
sities are principally valued for their social attractions, as well 
as for their past history and ancient traditions, in which con¬ 
nection iL iH always well to remember that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion 

The possibility of students dissociating themselves from the 
university of their matriculation and freely migrating from one 
school to another would, in my opinion, not only be of immense 
advantage to the students themselves, enabling them to obtain 
the best instruction in each paiticular subject and greatly ex¬ 
tending their horizon and knowledge of the world, but it would 
operate most favourably on the universities themselves, minim¬ 
ising the tendency to stagnation, and compelling those who hold 
the purse-strings to provide for the strengthening of weak depart¬ 
ments Nor snould the possibiUiies of migration be limited to 
the Universities of the United Kingdom or even of the British 
Empire, but the prospect should be kept in view of ultimately 
effecting an arrangement whereby students could enjoy the advan¬ 
tage of visiting the universities of other countries. 

Such migration is, of course, closely connected with the 
duration of the period of university study, and in this matter 
reform is most urgently needed. The traditional three years 
devoted to the acquisition of a degree is hopelessly inadequate 
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fo¥ the higher purposes of umversity training, especially when 
the very immature age at which English students generally 
begin their university career is taken into consideration The 
period of academic study should be forthwith extended to five 
years, as it is only in this way that the university can be 
effectively made a centre of research Without a course of 
study of such duration, and of which research forms a part, it 
IS f|Uite impossible that the highly trained men who are now bo 
urgently needed for practical avocations should be produced 

in this connection, again, we all know that much mischief 
has been going on m recent years Instead of the terms on 
which degrees are at present obtainable being regarded as too 
lenient and easy, proposals are actually being put forward in 
some quarters to enable persons attending evening classes to 
thereby qualify for iiniversiiy degrees Now, whilst it is of the 
utmost importance to provide abundant opportunities for the 
talented poor to obtain .1 university education by reducing the 
fees and by instituting a sufficient number of bursaries, it is 
imperative that those who are to be stamped with the distinctive 
mark of a university should have devoted their whole and un¬ 
divided attention, over a certain period of mnt, to the courses 
of study prescribed Let us beware of introducing the half¬ 
time system into the university, a system which we know to be 
a deplorable makeshift even in the elementary school 

In this matter of the aspirations, scope and functions of a 
university we have not merely to contend with the ignorance 
and apathy ol the average Iffiihsline, but wc are wiestling 
against principalities, against powers and against darkness in 
high places. Thus only four months ago one of our most 
prominent statesmen, whose oracular and sporadic utterances 
inspire amongst millions almost the awe and respect which is 
felt for the superiiAtural, is reported m the columns of the daily 
papers to have said at one of the most important educational 
gatherings of this first year of the new century •—“You, Mr 
Vice-Chancellor, spoke of the stigma that would rest on the 
University if it did not annually produce some work of original 
research I, from another point of view, am contented if you 
do nothing of the kind I am satisfied to think that in ii large 
and increasing degree you will tram men and women fit for the 
manifold requirements of this Empire ’’ This statesman, who 
it IS not surprising to find was educated at Eton and Oxford, is 
thus of the opinion (o day, unless, indeed, his views have 
changed in the interim, that it is possible to train men and 
women fit for the manifold requirements of this Empire without 
bringing, at any rate, some of them into contact with the living 
spiiit of research—that spirit which, operating through the 
ages, has enabled man to transform the wilderness in which he 
was placed by his Creator into the garden of material and 
intellectual enjoyments in which that statesman was himself 
bom, 

I would ask you to contrast with the views of the distinguished 
alumnus of Eton and Oxford the utterance of another statesman 
who, unhampered by such educational antecedents, has formu¬ 
lated the following ideal for the guidance of that university 
which he has himself created ■— 

“The third feature to which I should call attention, and 
which, I am inclined to say, is of all the most important, is that 
a university should be a place where knowledge is increased, 
and where the limits of learning are extended Original 
Teseaich,_lhe addition of something to the total sum of human 
knowledge, must always be an essenbal part of our proposals,” 

Lastly, wc have (o consider whether this university work, in 
which we hope for such great developments in the twentieth 
century, 19 still to be earned on by what is virtually private 
enterprise and private endowment, or whether it is to be 
provided for by taxation 

If the reforms and developments which are being preached 
from so many platforms are to be really carried out, if even our 
higher scientific training alone 15 to be brought into line with 
that which is provided in many other countries, it iK indubitable 
that expenditure will have to be enormously increased Now, 
profoundly as we all admire the enlightened public spirit of 
the men and women who have in the past endeavoured out of 
their private resources to help forward the great movement of 
higher education, it is, I believe, the firm conviction of all who 
have any real knowledge of what this higher education means, 
and a clear conception of what must be done in order to put it on a 
proper footing m this country, that on private benefaclion alone 
this work cannot be accomplished But even if private endow¬ 
ment could raise this great edifice in our midst, it is obvious 
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that we should have to wait indefinitely for its realisation. 
Voluntary contributions cannot be made to come at the bidding 
of those who stand in need, nor directed into the channels 
where they will produce the most good, they have to be 
patiently wailed for, with the result that valuable lime la lost and 
opportunities pass by never to return. Private benefaction, 
moreover, is almost always retrospective a hospital is nol 
founded by ihe charitable until the sick are dying unattended , 
almshouses and orphanages are not thought of until the widow 
and the lalherles*. are either starving in the streets or begging on 
the doorstep What we so forcibly recognise in this matter, 
however, is that we have not only to make up for leeway in the 
past, but that we muRt now exercise prevision to prevent 
similar disastrouj, lapses in the future The state of affairs in 
which we have been reduced must not be allowed cooccur again , 
the warnings of those possessing special knowledge m these 
matters must not he disregarded in the future as they have been 
in the i>ast, for it is no exaggeration that the whole of the learned 
societies and academic bodies of this country put together have 
at present a smaller corporate share of pohiicaf influence 
than a Temperance League or a Trades Union To what 
has this state of things reduced us? The humiliating 
spectacle of “the greatest empire the world has ever seen'' 
at the Ixiginnlng of the twentieth century without a teaching 
university in its metropolis, and engaged upon the task of 
tardily patching one together out of those heterogeneous elemcntR 
of uncertain valency which are to hand Is the cumpleLion of 
this Atrucfiire, on a scale challenging comparison with the 
universities which are to l)c found m the other great capitals of 
Europe, to be delayed until .i millionaire, or rather aeries of 
millionaires, can be induced Lo finance it ^ To this work, and 
to other works like it, is it not fitting that every inhabitant of 
this country should contribute i* For these are works which 
assuredly benefit all classes, not only of this generation, but (ff 
tluise which arc to come—at least as much as the acquisition of 
territory at a distance of 8000 milts from home, and for which 
purpose the nation is apparently willing to pay at the rate of 
one and a quarter million sterling per week for an indefiniie 
period of time, 

It IS sometimes urged that this higher education does not 
benefit the masses ; but could any contention be more erroneous ? 
The poor have really a far greater stake in the prosperity of our 
home industries and commerce than the rich , for whilst the 
decay of our producing power will remove the very means of 
subsistence from the jioor, it matters very litrle to many of the 
rich whether their dividends are derived from hQme-cnterpriBe& 
or from those of a Billion Dollar Combine or some similar 
transatlanljc Trust or Corporation 

Higher education and true universities are also amongst the 
most potent factors in breaking down the hereditary stratification 
of society and in minimising the advantages depending u\>on the 
accident of birth, so that, with the greatly enhanced facilities 
which must be provided for students without means, they should 
afford in the future, even more than they have done in the past, an 
avenue for the humblest boy of talent to that position wnich he 
IS by natural endowment and -by his own exertion best filled to 
fill in the interests of the State 

Is this great work of raising up a worthy system of nalional< 
higher education, and of creating a living interest and widely 
diffused enthusiasm for knowledge and for the increase of know¬ 
ledge in all Its branches, going to be accomplished Juring the 
century of which we have but crossed the threshold ? Even the^ 
most sanguine among us dare not unhesitatingly say Yes ; but 
assuredly ujxm the answer, which la hidden by the veil of the 
inscrutable future, depends m the very highest degree, not only 
the material and intellectual welfare of the rising generations, 
but also the good name and reputation of the Empire in our own 
time and the gratitude which, above all things, we should Urive 
lo earn from that immortal part of us which we call Posterity 


SECTION C. 
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Opknino Address bv John Horwi-, F.RS., F R.S.E,, 
F.G.S , PRBSiDENr OP riiE Seciion 

decent Advances in Scottish Geology 

A QUARTER of a century has elapsed since the British Aasoci- 
alion met in Lhi^ great industrial centre, when Prof Young, In 
his prei,idenual address to this Section, pointed out some of the 
difficulties which, as a teacher, he expenenced in summarising 
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the principleB of f^eoloOT for his students At that meetinf;, 
also, the late Duke of i MRyii- whose interest in geological ques¬ 
tions never faded, gave an address ” On the Physical Structure 
of the Highlands in connection with their Geological History ” 
The return of the Association to the second city of the empire, 
which since 1876 has undergone remarkable development, due 
m no small measure to the mineral wealth of the surrounding 
diBtnct, suggests the question, Has Scottish geology made im¬ 
portant advances during this interval of time ? Iiave we now 
more definite knowledge of the geological systems represented 
in Scotland, of their structural relations, of the principles of 
mountain-building, of the zonal distribution of organic remains, 
of the volcanic, plutonic, and metamorphic rocks so largely 
developed wilhm Us borders ? It is true that many problems 
still await solution, but anyone acquainted with the history of 
geological research must answer these questions without hesita¬ 
tion in the affirmative In the three great divisions of geological 
investigation—in stratigraphical geology, m pal xon to logy, in 
petrology—the progress has indeed been remarkable. The 
details of these researches are doubtless familiar to many who 
have taken an active share in the work, but it may serve a 
useful purpose, and perhaps be helpful as a landmark to give 
now an outline of some of the permanent advances in the solid 
geology of Scotland during the last quarter of a century 

The belt of Archaean gneisses and schists, which may be said 
to form the foundation stones of Scotland, have been mapped in 
great detail by the Geological Survey since 18S3 along the 
western part olthe mainland in the counties of Sutherland and 
Ross. In that region they occupy a well defined position, being 
demonstrably older than the great sedimenlary formation of 
Tonidon Sandstone and overlying Cambrian strata The 
mapping of this belt by the survey staff and the detailed study of 
the rocks both in the field and with the microscope by Mr Teall 
have revealed the complexity of the structural relations of these 
crystalline masses, and have likewise thrown considerable light 
on their history* These researches indicate that, in the North¬ 
west Highlands, the Lewisian (Archaean) gneiss may be resolved 
into (1) a fundamental complex, composed mainly of gneisses 
that have affinities with plutonic igneous products, and to a 
limited extent of crystalline schists which may without doubt l>e 
regarded as of sedimentary origin ; (2) a great senes of igneous 
rocks intrusive in the fundamental coiqpicK in the form of dykes 
and sills ' 

The rucks of the fuDdaroental complex which have affinities 
with plutonic Igneous products occupy the greater part of the 
tract between Cape Wrath and Skye. Mr Teall has shown 
that they arc essentially composed of minerals that enter into the 
composuion of peridotites, gabbros, diorues, and granites; as, 
for example, olivine, hyperslhene, augite (including diallage), 
hornblende, biotite, plagioclase, orlhoclase, microcline, and 
quartz. In 1894 ke advanced a classification of these rocks, 
based mainly on their mineralogical composition and partly on 
their structure, which has the great merit of being clear, com¬ 
prehensive, and independent of theoretical views as to the history 
of the rock masses. Stated broadly, the principle forming the 
basis of classification of three of the groups is the nature of the 
dominant ferro magnesian constituent, viz , pyroxene, horn¬ 
blende, or biolite, while the members of the Jourth group are 
composed of ferro magnesian minerals without felspar or quartz 
C Annual Report of the Geological Survey for 1894," p 280). 
The detailed mapping of (he region has ^hown that these rock- 
groups have a more or Jess depnite geographical distribution 
Hence the belt of Lewisian gneiss has been divided into three 
districts, the first extending from C^pe Wrath to Loch Lax- 
ford ; the second, from near Scoune to beyond Lochinver, and 
the third from Gruinard Bay to the island of Raasay In the 
central area (Scoune to Lochinver) pyroxene gneisses and 
ultmbasic rocks (pyroxenites and hornblendites) are specially 
developed, while the granular hornblende rocks (hornblende 
gneiss proper) and the biotite gneisses are characteristic of the 
northern and soulhcm tracts. These are the facts, whatever 
theory he adopted to explain them. 

In those areas where the original structures of the Lewisian 
gneiss have not been effaced by later mechamcal stresses it is 
poosible to trace knots, bands, and Icnticles of unfoliated, 

' Repwt on ihe Recent Work of the Oeological Sarveyin the Norlh*wesi 
HlBhlondsof Scoiland based on (be Field-notcE and Maps of MeiHru B N 
Peach, J Horne, W Gunn, C T Cloufib, L W Hinaman, and H M. 
Cadell, Oitari Jovm Grcl Spc vol xliv p 3B7 , and Annual Report of 
Ibc Gcofogical Survey for 1^94,' p sBo, Bnai895, p 17 
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ultrabasic, and basic rocks to note the imperfect separation of 
the ferro-magnesian from the quartzo felspathic consutuents, to 
observe the gradual development of mineral banding and the 
net-like ramification of acid veins in the maseive gneisses 
Many of these rocks cannot be appropriately desenbed as gneiss. 
Indeed, Mr Teall has called attention to the close analogy 
between these structures and those of plutonic masses of younger 
date. 

In the Report on Survey Work in the North west High¬ 
lands, published m 18SS, the parallel banding, or first foliation, 
as It was then termed, of these original gndsses was ascribed 
to mechamcal movement {Quart Jount G$ol Soc.t vol xliv 
p 400) But the paper on "Banded Structure of Tertiary 
Gabbros in Skye,” by Sir A Geikie and Mr Teall {tbtd , 
vol 1 p 645), throws fresh light on this question In that 
region tne gabbro displays the alternation of acid and basic folia, 
the crumpling and folding of the bands like the massive gneisses 
of the Lewisian complex. Obviously in the Skye gabbro the 
structures cannot be due to subsequent earth movements and 
deformation The authors maintain that they are anginal 
structures of the molten magma, and, consequently, that much 
of the mineral lianding of the Lewisian gneisses, a^ distinguished 
from foliation, may be due to the conditions under which the 
Igneous magma was erupted and consolidated Whatever theory 
be adopted to explain the original mineral banding of the 
Lewisian gneisses, it is certain that they possessed this banding, 
and were thrown into gt-ntle folds before the uprise of the latter 
intrusive dykes 

The crystalline schists that have affinities with rocks of sedi 
menlary origin occupy limited areas north of Loch Maree and 
near Gairloch The prominent members of this senes are quartz 
schists, mica schists, graphitic schists, limestones and dolomites 
with tremolite, garnet and cpidote (" Annual Report of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey for 1895/’ p 17) They are there associated 

with a massive sill of epidiurite and hornblende schist. The 
relations which these altered sediments bear to the gneisses that 
have affinities with plutonic igneous products have not been 
satisfactorily deterrdined But the detailed mapping has proved 
that north of Loch Marce they rest on a platform of Lewisian 
gneiss, and are visibly overlain ny gneiss with basic dvkes (Meail 
Riabhach), and that both the gneiss complex and altered sedi¬ 
ments have been affected by a common system of folds In the 
field, bands of mylonised rock have been traced near the base 
of the overlying cake of gneiss, and the microscopic examination 
of the latter by Mr Teall has revealed cataclastic structures due 
to dynamic movement It is obvious, therefore, that, whatever 
may have been the original relations of the altered sediments to 
the gneiss complex, these have been obscured by subsequent 
earth stresses. 

The great series of later igneous rocks which pierce the funda 
mental complex in the form of dykes and sills is one of the 
remarkable features in the history of the Lewisian gneiss In 
1S95 Teall advanced a classification of them {ibid ^ p 18), 
but his recent researches show that they are of a much more 
varied character For our present purpose we may omit the 
^kes of peculiar composition and refer to the dominant types. 
These comprise (i) ultrabasic rocks (pendolite), (2) tasic 
(dolerite and epidiorite), and (3) acid (granite and pegmatite). 
The evidence in the field points to the conclusion that the ultra- 
basic rocks cut the basic, and that the granite dykes were in¬ 
truded into the gneisses after the eruption of the basis dykes. 
The greater number of these dykes consists of basic materials. 
It is important to note that the basic rocks best preserve their 
normal dyke like features in the central tract between Scoune 
and Lochinverp where they traverse the pyroxene gneisses But 
southwards and northwaras of that tract, in districts where they 
have been subjected to great dynamic movement, they appear as 
bands of hornblende-schist, which are difficult to separate from 
the fundamental complex The acid intrusions are largely 
developed in the northern tract between Laxford and Durness ; 
indeed, at certain localities in that rejgion the massive and foliated 
granite and pegmatite ore as conspicuous as the biotite gneisses 
and hornblende gneisses with which they are associated 

After the eruption of the various intrusive dykes the whole 
area was subjected to enormous terrestrial stresses which pro¬ 
foundly affected the fundamental complex and the dykes which 
traverse it These lines of movement traverse the Lewisian 
plateau in vanous directions, producing planes of disruption, 
molecular rearrangement of the minerals and the development 
of foliation. It seems to be a general law that the new planes 
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of foliation both in the gneiss and dykes are more or less parallel 
with the planes of movement or disruption. If the latter be 
vertical or nearly horizontal the inclination of the foliation planes 
13 found to vary accordingly. 

Close to the well dcfineii disruption planes, like those between 
Scoune t^nd Kylcsku, the gneiss loses its low angle, is thrown 
into sharp folds, the axes of which are parallel with the planes 
of movement The folia are attenuated, there is a molecular re- 
arningemenl of the minerals, and the resultant rock is a granu 
litic gneiss Indeed, the evidence in the field, which has been 
confirmed by the microscopic examination of the rocks by Mr 
Teall, seems to show that granulitic bioiitc and hornblende 
gneisses are characteristic of the zones of secondary shear A 
further result of these earth stresses is the plication of the 
original gneisses in sharp folds, trending N W and S h and E 
and W ; and the partial or complete recrystallisation of the 
rocks along the old planes of mineral banding 

In like manner, when the basic dykes are obliquely traversed 
by lines of disruption, they are defiected, attenuated, and within 
the shear zones appear frequently as phacoidal masses amid the 
reconstructed gneiss These phenomena are accompanied by 
the recrystallisation of the rock and its metamorphosis into horn 
blende schist Similar results are observable when the lines of 
movement arc parallel with the course of the dykes All the 
stages of change from the massive to the schistose rock can be 
traced— the replacement of pyroxene by hornblende, the con 
version of the felspar and the development of granulitic structure 
with foliation Here we have an example of the phenomena 
developed on a larger scale by the post Cambrian movements, 
vvz , ihc production of common planes of schislosily in rocks 
separated by a vast interval of time, quite irrespective of their 
original relations hot both gneiss and dykes have common 
planes of foliation, resulting from earth stresses in pre Torn 
donian lime. 

It IS important to note also that linear foliation is developed 
in the basic dykes where there has been differential movement 
of the constituents in folded areas. In the case of the anticline 
mapped by Mr Clough, near Poolewe in Ross-shire, he has 
shown that the linear foliation is parallel with the pitch of the 
folds All these phenomena lend to confirm the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr- Teall, and published in his well-known paper, 

“ On the Metamorphosis of Dolerite into Hornblende Schist” 
{Quart /ourn, Geol Sol.^ vol xh p, 133) 

The ultrabasic and acid rocks likewise occur in the schistose 
form, for the peridotUes pass into talcose schists and the granite 
becomes gncissose 

In connection with the development of achiatosity m these 
later intrusive rocks it is interesting to observe that where the 
basic dykes merge completely into hornblende schist, and seem 
to become an integral [>art of the fundamental complex, biotite 
gneisses and granular hornblende gneisses prevail Whatever 
be the explanation, the relationship is <(uggestive 

The unconformability between the Lewisian gneiss and the 
overlying Torndon Sandstone, which was noted by Macculloch 
and confirmed by later observers, must represent a vast lapse of 
lime When tracing this base line southwards through the 
counties of Sutherland and Ross, striking evidence was obtained 
by the Geological Survey of the denudation of that old land 
surface. In the mountainous region between Loch Maree and 
Loch Broom it has been carved into a senes of deep narrow 
valleys vdqi mountains rising to a height of 2000 feet In ihat 
region it is possible to trace the orientation of that buried moun 
tain chain and the direction of some of ihe old river courses 
This remnant of Archaean topography must be regarded as one 
of the remarkable features of that interesting region 

In 1893 the various divisions of ihe Torndon Sandstone, as 
developed between Cape Wrath and Skye, were tabulated by 
the Geological Survey, which may here be briefly summarised 
They form three groups ■ a lower, composed of epidotic grits 
and conglomerates, darlc add grev shales with calcareous bands, 
red sandstonea, and grits ; a miadle, consisting of a great suc¬ 
cession of falie-bedded grits and sandstonea; an upper, com¬ 
prising chocolate-coloured sandstones, micaceous flags with dark 
shales and calcareous bands The total thickness of this great 
pile of sedimentary deposits must be upwards of 10,000 feet, 
and if Mr. Clough's estimate of the development of the lower 
group in Skye be correct, this amount must oe considerably in¬ 
creased Of special interest is the evidence bearing on the 
stratigraphical variation of the Torridon Sandstone when traced 
southwards across the counties of Sutherland and Ross The 
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lower groui) i** not represented in the northern area, but south¬ 
wards, m Ross shire, it appears, and between Loch Maree and 
Sleat varies from 500 to several thouiiand feet in thickness 
These divisions of the Torndon Sandstone art of importance m 
view of the correlation of certain sediments in Islay with the 
middle and lower Torridonian groups which ihcie rest uncon 
fonnably on a platform of Lewisian gntMss 

In continuation of the researches of Dr llicks, publi&hed in 
his paper "On pre Cambrian Rocks occurring is I rogments in 
the Cambrian Conglomerates in Britain” {Geol Ma' ^ i8qo, 
p 516), Mr Teall has specially investigated the peblilts found 
in the Torndon Sandstone. The local basement breccias of that 
formalion liaiL doubtlci^s been derived from the idatlorm of 
Lewisnn gneiss on which they rest, but the pebbles found in the 
coarse arkose tell .1 difTereni story (" Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey for 1895,’ p zo) He has found that they 
comprise quartzites showing contact alteration, black and 
yellow cherts, jisjjers with sphenilitic structures which indicate 
that they have been formed h) the silihcation of liparites of the 
" Lea rock " l>pe anti spherulilic felsites that bear a striking 
resemblance to those of Unroman age in Shropshire These 
interesting relics have been clcrived from formations which do 
not now occur anywhere in the western part of the counties of 
Sulherlantl and Ross, and they furnish impressive testimony of 
the denudation of the Arch i an plateau in pre Torriflonian time 

These Torridonian s dimenls, like the sandstones of younger 
I tlate, contain lines of heavy minerals, such .is magnetite, ilmen 
ite, zircon, and rutile (" Annual Report rf the fieologic.il 
I Survey for 1893,” p 263) The dominant felspar of the arkose 
group IS microchne, that of the basal group obgoclase. In the 
calcareous sediments of the upper and lower groups fossils 
might naturally be expected, but the search s^i far has not been 
very successful Certain phosphatic nodules have been found 
In daik micaceous shales of the ut>per group winch have been 
examined by Mr Teall 1 rom their chemical composition these 
nodules might he regarded as of organic origin , but he has 
found that they contain spherical cells with brown-coloured 
fibres, which appear to be debris of organisms {ilnd , i899i 
P *®5) 

Early in last century the Torridonian deposits were r'^ferred 
by Macculloch {y'rans. Geol Soc , ser l, vol 11 p 45° • 
"The Western Isles of Scotland,” vol 11 p 89) and Hiy 
Cunningham {Tramaitioni of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, vol xiii. 1839) to the '* Primary Red 
Sandstone,” and by Murchison (Traas Geol Soc , ser 2, 
vol Ill p 155), Sedgwick, and Hugh Miller to the Old Red 
Sandstone The structural relations of the Torridon Sandstone 
to the overlying series of quartzites and limestojies were first 
clearly shown by Prof Nicol {Quart Jouni Geol Soc , vol 
xiii. p 17), who traced the unconformability that separates them 
for 100 miles across the counties of Sutherland and Ross 
When Salter pointed out the Silurian facies of the fossils found 
in the DurnciS limestone by Mr Charles ^Pcach, the Torri¬ 
donian formation was correlated with the Cambrian rocks of 
Wales by Murchison (1/5/^, vol xv p 353) The discovery of 
the Olenellus fauna, indicating the lowest division of the 
Cambrian system, in the quartzite limestone series by the 
(jeoloRical Survey in 1891 {ibid , vol xlviu p* 227) demon 
slralcd the pre Cambrian a^e of the Torndon Sandstone 
In view of that discovery, which proves the great antiquity o 
the Torridonian sediments, it is impossible to climb those 
picturesque mountains in Assynt or Applecross without 
impressed with the unaltered character of ihcie deposits Vet 
it can be shown that under the influence of post Cambrian 
movements they approach the type of crystalline schists 

Before proceeding to the con'iideralimi of the Durness senes 
of quartzites and limestones and their relations to the Eastern 
Schists, brief reference must be made to the controversy 
between Murchison and Nicol regarding the sequence of the 

strata — u ,1 

The detailed mapping of the bell between Enboll and Skye 
by the Geological Survey has completely confirmed Nicol's con¬ 
clusions (l) that the liniestone is the highest menaber of the 
Durness senes; (2) that the so called " Upper Quartzite” and 
"Upper Limestone” of Murchison’s sections are merely the 
repctuion of the lower quartzite and limestone due to faults or 
folds; (3) that there is no conformable sequence from the 
quartzites and limestones into the overlying schists and gneiss ; 
(4) that the line of junction is a line of fault indicated by 
proofs of fracture bdci contortion of the strata. It is true that 
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m the course of his investigations Nicol’s views underwent a 
process of evolutioOp and that even in the form in which he 
ultimately presented them he did not grasp the whole truth 
We now know that he was in error when he regarded portions 
of the Archsan gneiss, occurring m the displaced masses, as 
Igneous rocks intruded during the earth-movements, and that 
he failed to realise the evidence hearing on dynamic meta- 
morphism resulting from these movements. But I do not 
dnubt that the verdict of the impartial historian will be that 
Nicol displayed the qualities of a great stratigraphist in grap¬ 
pling with the tectonics of one of the most complicated mountain 
chains in Europe 

The period now under review embraces the reopening of that 
controversy in 1878 by Dr Hicks, and its close in 1884 after 
the publication of the *' Report on the Geology of the North¬ 
west of Sulherlandp" by the Geological Survey (Nature, vol 
XXXI p 29, November 1884) The Survey work has confirmed 
Prof Bonney’ii identification of the Lewisian gneiss and Torn- 
don Sandstone in Glen Logan, Kinlochcwe {Qnaft Joum. Geol 
Soc , vol XXXV1 p 93), brought into that position by a reversed 
fault , and Dr Callaway's conclusions regarding overthrust 
lauUing at Loch Broom, in Assynt and in ('dencoid [ibtd, vol 
xxxix p 416) Special reference must be made to the remark¬ 
able senes of papers by Prof. Lapworth on "The Secret of the 
Highlands," in which he demonstrated the accuracy of Nicol's 
main conclusions, and pointed out that the stratigraphical 
phenomena are but the counterpart of those in the Alps, as de¬ 
scribed by Heim {Ccol Mag ^ December 2, vol x. pp 120, 193, 
337) His researches, moreover, led him to a departure from 
Prof. Nicol’i) views regarding the age, composition, and mode of 
formation of the Eastern Schists, for in the paper which he com¬ 
municated to the Geologists' Association m 1884 he announced 
that their present foliated and mincralogical characters had 
been developed by the crust movements which operated in that 
region since the Lime of the Durnesis quartzites and limestones 
{Proc. Geol Assoc , vol. viii p 438, Gtoh Mag ^ December 3, 
vol 11 1885, p 97). Allusion must lie made also to his great 
paper " On the Discovery of the OUntllm Fauna In the I^iwer 
Cambrian Rocks of Britain," in which he not only chronicled 
the finding of this fauna at the top of the basal quartzite in 
Shropshire, but suggested the correlation of the Durness quartz¬ 
ites and limestones with the Cambrian rocks elsewhere (Cro/. 

December 3, vol v pp. 484-487). That suggestion was 
strikingly confirmed within three years afterwards by the dis¬ 
covery of the OUntllus fauna in Koss shire 

The deUlled mapping of the belt of Cambrian strata has 

f iroved the striking uniformity of the rock sequence There is 
ittle variation in the lilhological characters or thicknesses of 
the various zones. Basal (^uartziieSi pipe-rock, Fucoid-beda, 
Scrpulite {Salter€U<i\ grit, limestone, and dolomite form the 
invariable sequence, for a distance of a hundred miles, Lo the 
west of the line of earth-movements This featuri is also 
characteristic of the fossiliferous zones, for the sub-zones of the 
pipe-rock, the Olefuilus fauna in the Fucoid-beds, and the 
SaUertlla limestone have been traced from Eriholl to Skye 
Owing Lo the intern^tion of the sequence by reversed faults or 
thrusts, the higher f^siliferous limestone zones are never met 
with between Eriboll and Kishorn, but they occur in Skye, 
where they were first detected by Sir A Gcikie {Quar^ Jourti, 
CeoJ. Soc, vol xliv. p 62) 

Regarding the paleontological divisions of the system, my 
colleague, Mr Peach, concludes "that the presence of three 
species of Olentllus in the Fucoid-beds and Serpulite-gnt of 
the North-west Highlands, nearly allied to the American form 
Oltnellus Thomsem —the lype species of the genus—together 
with Hyohthts^ Saltereila^ and other organisms found with it, 
prove that these beds represent the Georgian terranc of 
Atnerica, which, as shown by Walcott, underlies the Paradox- 
idts zone " Hence he infers that there can be no doubt of the 
Lower dlambrian age of the beds yielding the Olenellus fauna 
in the Norih-west Highlands Mr Peach further confirms 
Salter’s opinion as to the Amencan facies of the fossils obtained 
from the higher fossiliferous zones of the Durness dolomite and 
limestone He stales that " the latter fauna is so similar 
to, if not identical with, that occurring 1 in Newfoundland, 
Mingan Islands, and Point Levis, beneath strata yielding the 
Phyiio&rapus fauna of Arenig age, that the beds must be 
regarded as belonging to the higher divisions of the Cambrian 
formation ” 

The intrusive igneous rocks pf the Assynt region, of later dale 
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than Cambrian time, and yet older than the TOSt-Cambnan 
movements, have been specially studied by Mr. Teall, who has 
obtained results of special importance from a petrological point 
of view. This pelrographical province embraces the plutonic 
complex of Cnoc na Srome and Loch Borolan, and the 
numerous sills and dykes that traverse the Cambrian end Torri- 
donian sediments, and even the underlying platform of Lcwisian 
gneiss He infers that the plu tonic rocks have been formed by 
the consolidation of alkaline magmas rich in soda At the one 
end of the series Is the quartz-syenite of Cnoc na Srome, and at 
the other the basic augite-syenite, nepheline-syemte, and boro- 
lanite The basic varieties occur on the margin, and the acid 
varieties in the centre The sills and dykes comprise two well- 
marked types, camptonites or vogesites, and felsites with alkali 
felspar and aegirine, which he believes to represent the dyke 
form of the magmas that (rave rise to the plutonic mass {Geol 
Mag ^ December 4, vol vii. p. 385, 1900). 

The sinking feature in the geology of the North-west High¬ 
lands is the evidence relating to those terrestrial movements that 
affected that region m post-Cambnan times, which are without 
a parallel in Britain The geological structures produced by 
these displacements are extremely complicated, but the vast 
amount of evidence obtained in the course of the survey of that 
belt clearly proves that, though the sections vary indefinitely 
along the line of complication, they have certain features in 
common which throw much light on the tectonics of that 
mountain chain. Some of these features may thus be briefly 
summarised 

(1) By means of lateral compression or earth-creep the strata 
are thrown into a scries of inverted folds which culminate in 
reversed faults or thrusts. 

(2) Without incipient folding, the strata are repeated by a 
series of minor thrusts or reversed faults which lie at an oblique 
angle to the major thrust planes and dip in the direction from 
which the pressure came, that is, from the east 

(3' By means of major thrusts of varying magnitude the follow¬ 
ing structures are produced (fl) the piled-up Cambrian strata 
are driven westwards along planes formed by the underlying un¬ 
disturbed materials ; (^) masses of I.ycwisiiin gneiss, Torridon 
Sandstone, and Cambrian rocks arc made to override the under- 
lying piled-iip strata , (r) the Eastern Schists are driven west¬ 
wards and, m some cases, overlap all m^ur and minor thrusts 
till they rest directly on the undisturbed Cambnan strata. 

When to these features are added the effects of normal fault¬ 
ing and prolonged denudation, it is possible lo form some con¬ 
ception of the evolution of tliose cKlraordinary structures which 
are met with in that region Some of the features just described 
occur in other mountain chains affected by terrestrial movement, 
AS in the Alps and in Provence , but there is one which appears 
to be peculiar to the North-west Highlands It is the remark¬ 
able overlap of the Moine Thrust plane—the most easterly of 
the great lines of displacement Along the southern confines of 
the wild and complicated region of Assynt, that plane can be 
traced westwards for a distance of six miles to the Knockan 
cliff, where the micaceous flagstones rest on the Cambrian lime¬ 
stone. In Durness we find an outlier of the Eastern Schists re¬ 
posing on Cambrian limestone, there preserved by normal faults, 
at a distance of about ten miles from the mass of similar schists 
past of Loch Eriboll, with which it was originally continuous 

Though many of these structures appear incredible at first, it 
IS worthy of note that some have been reproduced experiment¬ 
ally by Mr Cadell {Trans, Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, vol. xxxv. 

337). He took layers of sand, loam, clay, and plaster ,of 
aris, and after the materials had set into hard brittle laminae, 
in imitation of sedimentary strata, he applied horizontal pressure 
under varying conditions. The results, some of which may here 
be given, were remarkable. 

(1) The compressed mass tends to find relief along a senes of 
gently inclined thrust-planes, which dip towards the side from 
which pressure is exerted. 

(2) After a certain amount of heaping up along a senes of 
minor thrust-planes, the heaped-up ma.ss tends to rise and ride 
forward bodily along major tnrust-planes 

(3) The front portion of a mau being pushed along a thrust- 
plane tends to bend over and curve under the back portion. 

(4} A thrust-plane below may pass into an anticline above ; 
and a major thrust-plane above may and probably always docs 
ori^nate In a fold ImIow, 

Now these important experiments confirm the conclusion 
reached by the Geological Survey from a study of the pheno- 
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menft in the held, vIl , that under the influence of horizontal 
compresaion or earth-creep the rocks in that region behaved like 
kittle rigid bodies which 'snapped across, were piled up and 
driven westwards m successive slices. But, further, these dis 
placements were accompanied by diflerential movement of the 
materials which resulted in the development of new structures 
These phenomena culminate along the belt of rocks in immediate 
association with the Moine Thrust, where the outcrop of that 
thrust lies to the east of a broad belt of displaced materials 
There, Lewisun gneiss, Torridon Sandstone, and Cambrian 
quartzite are sheared and rolled out, presenting new divisional 
planes parallel with that of the Moine Thrust, The Lewisian 
gneiss shades into flaser gneiss and schist, and ultimately passes 
into a banded rock like a platy schist The pegmatites show 
fluxion structure with felspar "eyes" like that of the rhyolites 
At intervals in these zones of highly sheared rucks, phacoidal 
masses of Lewisian gneiss appear, in which the pre-Torridoman 
structures are not wholly eftaced. The sills of camptonite and 
fclsitc intrusive m the Cambrian rocks beconte scnistosc and 
together with the sediments in which they occur appear in a 
lenticular form All these mylonised rocks show a characteristic 
striping on the divisional planes, due to orientation of the con 
stituents in the direction of movement 

Still more important evidence in relation to the question of 
regional metamorphism is furnished by the Torridon Sandstone 
In the case of the basal conglomerate the pebbles have been 
flattened and elongated, and a Bne wavy structure has been 
developed in the matrix In the district of Ben More, Assynl 
planes of schisLosity, more or less parallel with the phnes of the 
Ben More Thrust, pass downwards from the Torridon con- 

f glomerate into the underlying gneiss. Both have a common 
oliation irrespective of the unconformabihty between them 
Again, along the great inversion south of Stromeferry, foliation 
has been developed in the Torridon conglomerate and overlying 
Lewisian gneiss, parallel to the plane of the Moine Thrust The 
Torridon grits and sandstones south of Kinlochewe and between 
Kishorn and Loch Alsh are similarly affected by the post Cam 
brian movements Mr Teall has shown that the quartz grams 
have been drawn out into lenticles and into thin folia that wind 
round ‘‘eyes'* of felspar A secondary crypto crystalline 
m'ltenal has been produced, scricitic mica appears in the 
dn isional pUnes, and in some instances bioLile is developed 
In short, be concludes that m these deformed Tomdonian sedi¬ 
ments there is an approximation to the crystalline schists of the 
RIome type The slratigraphical horizon of these rocks can be 
clearly proved The subdivisions of the Torridon Sandstone 
have been recognised in those displaced masses which he to the 
east of the Kishorn Thrust and Lo the west of the Moine Thrust 
It 15 worthy of note also that in the belt of highly sheared gneiss 
south of Stromeferry that comes between the Tomdonian in 
version in the west and the Mome Thrust on the east, Mi 
Peach has found folded and faulted inliers of the ba^al division 
of the Torridon Sandstone that have a striking resemblance to 
typical Mome schists 

Regarding the age of these post Cambrian movements, it is 
obvious that they must be later than the Cambrian limestone 
and older than the Old Red Sandstone, for the basal con 
glomerate! of the latter rest unconformably on (he eastern 
schists and contain pebbles of basal quartzite, pipe-iock, lime 
stone, and dolomite derived from the Cambrian rocks of the 
North-west Highlands 

East of j.he Mome Thrust or great line of displacement ex 
tending from Eriboll to Skye, we enter the wide domain of the 
luetnmorphic rocks of the Highlands, a region now under in¬ 
vestigation, and which presents dilhcult problems for solution 
Two prominent types of crystalline schists (Caledonian scries, 
Callaway, and Mome schists of the (ieological Survey) have 
been traced over wide areas m the counties of Sutherlana, Ross; 
and Inverness, and across the Great Glen Lo the northern slopes 
of the Grampians, Consisting of granulitic quartzose schists 
and muscovite-biotite schist or gneiss, they appear to be of sedi¬ 
mentary origin, though crystalline. They are associated with 
recognisable masses of Lewisian gneiss covering many square 
miles of ground and presenting many of the structures so 
characteristic of that complex in the undisturbed areas already 
described Within the belt of Lewisian gneiss at Gleneig Mr, 
Clough hu mapped a Mfies of rocks presumably of sedimentary 
origin, including graphitic schists, mica schists, and limestones, 
but the gneiss witn which they are associated possesses granu 
litic structure like that of the adjoining Mome schists ("Sum- 
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mary of Progress of the Geological Survey for 1897,” p. 37). 
Further, in the cast of Sutherland, and also in the county of 
Ross, foliated and massive granites appear which are interleaved 
in the adjoining Moine schists, forming injection gneisses and 
producing contact metamorphism ^ 

In the Eastern Highlands the Mome senes disappears and is 
repheed by a broad development of schists, admittedly of sedi¬ 
mentary origin, which have been termed the Dalradian series by 
Sir A (ieikie Within recent years it has been divided into 
certain rock groups which have been traced by the Geological 
Survey from the counties of Banff and Aberdeen Lo Kintyre It 
has been found that, though highly crystalline in certain area?, 
they pass along the strike into comparatively unaltered scdi 
ments, as proved by Mr HiU in the neighbourhood of Loch 
Awe ("Annual Report of the Geological Survey for 1893," 
p 265) Before the planes of schistosity were developed in 
these Dalradian schists they were pierced by silU of basic rock 
(gabbro and epidionte) and acid material (granite), both of 
which must have sh ired in the movements that affected the 
schists, as they merge resjxctively into hornblende schists and 
foliated granite or biotite gneiss Both seem Lo have developed 
contact metamorphism , indeed, Mr Barrow - contends that 
the regional metamorphism so prominent in the south cast 
Highlands is mainly, if not wholly, due to the intrusion of an 
early granite magma, now exposed it the surface in the form of 
local bosses of granite and isolated veins of pegmatite 

The age of the Dalradian schists has not been determined. 
Though there seems lo be in apparent onler of superposition, 
in this senes it is still uncertain whether that implies the original 
sequence of dejxisition Since Sir A (itikie applied the term 
Dalradian to the Kaslcrn Highland schists in 1891 {Quart 
Jourf! Gtol Sol , vol \lvii p 72), evidence has been obtained 
("Annuil Report of the (.geological Survey for 1893," p. 266; 
for 1S95, p 25, for 1896, p 27) that suggests the correlation 
of certain rocks along the Highland border with the Arcnig and 
younj»cr Silurian strata of the Southern Uplands Consisting 
of epidionte, chlorite schist, radiolrnan cherts, black shales, 
grits, and limestone, they base \iecn traced at intervals from 
Arran to Kincardineshire In the latter region Mr Barrow 
contends that they arc separated by a line of disruption from 
the Highland schists to the north , but no such discordance has 
been detected in the Callander district or in Arran. Though 
these rocks of the Highland border have been much deformed, 
yet their occurrence in the same order of succession in that 
region and in the bouthtrn Uplands is presumptive evidence for 
their correlation 

In view of this evidence it is not improbable that the Dal 
radian senes may contain rork-groups belonging to different 
geological systems Indeed, the result of recent Survey work 
in Islay tends to support this view I or in the south west part 
of that island there is a mass of Lewisian gneiss overlaid uncon¬ 
formably by sedimentary strata which have been correlated with 
the lower and middle divisions of the Torridon Sandstone Un 
fortunately the sequence ends here, as both the gneiss and over 
lying sediments are separated by \ line of disruption or 
thrust-plane from the strata in the eastern part of the island 
And yet, notwithstanding this break, the evidence obtained in 
the latter district is remarkable, whatever theory be adopted Lo 
explain It There the Islay limes tone and black slates appear 
to be covered unconformably by the Islay quartzite containing 
Annelid tubes and followed m ascending seijucnce by hucoidal 
shales and dolomites, suggestive of the Camonan succession in 
Sutherland and Ross Thu Islay quartzite pas',es into Jura, 
thence to the mainland, and it maj eventually prove to be the 
Perthshire quartzite, while the Islay limestone and black slate 
are supposed to be the prolongations of the limestone and slate 
of the Loch Awe senes in Argyllshire [ ‘ 'iummary of Progress 
for 1899,’ p 06). 

Prom the foregoing data it will be seen that much uncertainty 
prevails regarding the 'vge and structural relations of the meta- 
morphic rocks of the Highlands, but the difhculties that here 
confront the observer ate common to all areas affected by rq^ional 
metamorphism 

A prominent feature m the geology of the Eastern HighUnds 
IS the great development of later plutomc rocks chiefly in the 

1 " On Foliated Granites and their Uelaiions to the CryiStalline Schiita 
in Eaitern Sutherland ’ {Quart Journ Gt(fi Sac , vol In p 633)* 

3 " IniruBian of Musenvite Ijiolile Gneni in ihe South e^t HigfalBnoa 
and ita accompanying Mdiinorphism Joutn tr€oi iw , vol 

xhx p ni) 
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form of granite ranginp; along the Grampian chain from Aber 
deenahire to Argyllshire In connection with one of these 
mosses a remarkable paper appeared in 1892 which in my 
opinion has profoundly influenced petrological inquiry id Scot 
land from the light which it threw on the relations of a con 
nected senes of petrographical types m a plulonic complex 1 
refer to the paper on the “ Plutonic Rocks of Garabal Hill 
and Meall Breac,” by Mr Teall and Mr Dakyns {Quart 
Jtoum Geol Soc , vol xlviii p. 104) 

The authors showed that this plutonic moss comprises granite, 
tnnallte, augite-diorite, picntes, serpentine, and other com 
pounds. Mr Teall regards the members of this sequence as 
products of one original magma by a process of difTcrentialion, 
the pendotites being the oldest rocks, because the minerals of 
which they are composed are the first to form in a platonic 
ma^ma As the process of consolidation ad\ances, rocks of a 
varied composition arise, m the order of increasing acidity, viz , 
diontes, tonalites, and granites The most acid rock consists 
of quartz and orthoclase, which may represent the mother liquor 
after the other constituents had separated out Mr T call con 
eludes that progressive consolidation of one reservoir gives rise 
to the formation of magmas of increasing acidity, and hence 
that basic rocks should precede the acid rocks This theory of 
magmatic differentiation—so strenuously advocated by Brogger, 
Vogt, Kosenbusch, Iddings, Teall and others—was first applied 
to the interpietalion ol varied types of plulomc masses in Scot 
land by Mr Teall in the paper referred to Since then he 
has extended its application lo the granite masses in the 
Silurian tableland of the south of Scotland, which include rocks, 
ranging from hypentes at the one end^to granitite with microchne, 
and aplite veins at the other ‘ Many of the phenomena pre 
sented by the newer granite masses of the bahtern Highlands 
seem lo lend support to this theory These views, indeed, have 
permeated the petrolomcal descriptions of the grannie protrii 
sions in the counties of Aberdeen and Argyll which have been 
given by Messrs Barrow, Hill, Kynaston, and Craig “ in recent 
years 

One of the remarkable advances m Scottish geology during 
the period under review is the solution of the order of succession 
and tectonic relations of the Silurian rocks of the south of Scot 
land by Prof Lapworth The history of research relating to 
that tableland, and of all his contributions to the problems con 
nected with it, has been gnen in detail in the recent volume 
of the Geological Survey on that formation At present it will 
be sufficient to refer to his three classic papers, which, in my 
opinion, record one of the great achievements in British geology. 
The first, on "The Moflat Senes' [Quati Journ Get>l Sac , 
vol xxxiv p 240), demonstrated, by means of the vertical dis- 
tnbution of the graptolites, the order of succession in thos^ fine 
deposits (black shales and mudstones), which were laid down 
near the verge of sedimentation, and are now exposed in 
anticlinal folds in the central belt The second, on "The 

Girvan Succession” W, vol xxxvin p 537), showed how 
certain graptolite zones of the Moffat shales are interleaved, 
m the Girvan region, with conglomerates, gnts, sandstones, 
flagstones, mudstones shales, and limestones, charged with all 
the varied forms of life found in shallow seas or near shore 
In the third, on "The Ballanirae Rocks of the South of Scot 
land and their Place in the Upland Seauence ” {G^ol Mag ^ 
December 3, vol vi p 20), he indicated the distribution and 
variation of the Moffat terrane (l^pcr Llandeilo to Upper 
Llandovery) and of the Gala terrane (Tarannon), which form the 
greater part of the uplands He further pointed out how the 
rocks and the fossils vary across the uplands according to the 
conditions of deposition Finally he proved that the compli¬ 
cated tectonics of the Silurian tableland, its endless overfolds, 
Its endoclinal and exoclinal structures, can be unravelled by 
means of the graptolite zones These researches disposed of the 
order of succession based on Barrande^s doctrine of Colonies, 
and established the zonal value of graptolites as an index of 
stratigiaphical horuons So complete was the zonal method of 
mapping adopted by Prof Lapworth, and so accurate were his 
generalisations, that few modifications have been made in his 

ork. 

1 “ Annual Report of the Geoloeical Sarny for .096/p, 40 , lee al' 4 o 
“The Silurian Hocks of Scotland" (GcdIobicbI Survey Memoir, 1899, 
P fio?)- 

J "Annual Report of the Geological Survey Tor iBp?* P B? , Tor iBgB, 

p 33-38, see bIw paper on " Keniallenite and iti ReUiion'i lo other 

gneous Rochs in Argyllshire {Quart Journ^ Grot Soc, vol Ivi 
P S31) 
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In the course of the re examination of the Silurian tableland 
by the Geological Survey some important additibns were made 
lo our knowledge of the Silurian system as there developed. 
Underlying all the sediments of the uplands there U a series of 
volcanic and pliitomc rocks of Arenig age, the largest de 
lelopment of which occurs at Ballantrae in Ayrshire, where their 
Igneous character was recognised by Prof Bonney. But they 
appear in the cores of numerous anticlines over an area of about 
1500 square miles, forming one of the most extensive volcanic 
areas of Pal lozoic age in the British Isles These volcanic rocks 
are overlain by a band of cherts and mudstones, sueceeded by 
black shales yielding Glenkiln graptolites of Upper Llandeilo 
age The cherts, which are abundantly charged with Radiolaria, 
implying oceanic conditions of deposition, are aliout 70 feet 
thick, and have been traced over an area of about 20 CX> square 
miles The de|x>sition of the Radiolanan ooze must have oc¬ 
cupied a long lapse of time Indeed the cherts and mudstones 
represent the strata which, m other regions, form the Upper 
Arenig and Lower Llandeilo divisions of the Silurian system 
They furnish interesting evidence of the oceanic conditions which 
here prevailed in early Silurian lime, and form a natural sequel 
Lo Prof Lapworth's researches bearing on the graptolitic deposits 
of ihe Upper Llandeilo period, which must nave been laid 
down on the sea floor near the limit of the land derived sedi 
ment 

Of special interest, is the new fish fauna found by the t*eo- 
logical Survey in the Ludlow and Downtonian rocks between 
Lesmahagow and Muirkirk, which the researches of Dr 
Traquair have shown to be of great biological and paixonto 
logical value (Trans Roy Soc Fdin , vol xxxix p 827) 
This discovery has enabled him to give a new classification of the 
Oj/ratoi/tfrwI, to enlarge the order of the Htityosiraci^ which 
now includes four families, instead of the Ptcraspidae alone 
He has further shown that the CocloUpidae were not Cestraciont 
sharks lo which the Omhus spines ^longed, but Hrterostraci^ 
though probably of Elasmobranch origin, judging from ihe 
shagreen like scales The CofloUpidae are common fishes in the 
Ludlow and Downtonian rocks of Lanarkshire The genus, 
Thelodus^ firsii described by Agassiz from detached scales in the 
Ludlow bone bed, and subsequently figured and described by 
Pander and Rohon from scales in the Upper Silurian rocks of 
Oesel, is here represented for the first time by nearly complete 
forms But it is remarkable that no Onchus spines, nor any 
Pttrasphdae^ nor Cephalaiptdae have been found in the Lanark¬ 
shire strata, the nearest related genus to Cephalaspis being 
Atc/easptSj which, however, represents a distinct family 

The group 0/ sandstones, conglomerates, shales, and mud 
stones that form the passage-beds between the Ludlow rocks 
and the Lower Old Red Sandstone in Lanarkshire are now re¬ 
garded as the equivalents of the Downtonian strata in Shrop¬ 
shire, and are linked with the Silurian system. The mudstones 
of this group, containing the new fish fauna, likewise yield 
ostracods, phyllocand crustaceans, and euryntends—forms which 
connect these beds with the underlying Ludlow rucks The 
band of greywacke conglomerate, that extends from the Pent 
land Hills into Ayrshire, composed largely of pebbles derived 
from the Silurian tableland, is now taken as the base line ot the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone on the south side of the great midland 
valley of Scotland 

The period under review has been marked by important ad 
ditions to our knowledge of the Old Red Sandstone formation 
In 1878 appeared a valuable monograph by Sir Archibald 
Geikie on " The Old Red Sandstone of Western Europe " 
(Trans Roy Soc Edin , vol. xxviii p 345), by far the most 
important treatise on this subject since the publication of Hugh 
Miller’s classic work published in 1S4I following up the view 
maintained by Fleming, Go< 1 win-Austen, and Ramsay, that the 
deposits of this formation were laid down in lakes or inland seas, 
he defined the geographical areas of the various basins in the 
British area, giving to each a local name. He gave an outline 
of the development of the rocks north of the Grampians, in 
Caithness, Orlcney, and Shetland He advanced an ingenious 
argument in favour of correlating the Caithness flagstone 
senes (middle division, Murchison) with the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone south of the Grampians. lie contended 
that "the admitted palson to logical distinctions between 
the two areas are probably not greater than the striking litho¬ 
logical differences between the strata would account for, or 
than the contrast between the ichlhyic faunas of adjacent but 
disconnected water basins at the present time.” Sir A Geikie 
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further gave a table showing the vertical range of the known 
fosiils of the Caithness series from data partly supplied by the 
late Mr. C Peach 

During the last quarter of a century Dr. Traquair has made a 
special study of the ichthyology of the Old Kea Sandstone and 
Carboniferous strata of Scotland, which has enabled him to 
throw much light on the distribution of fossil fishca in these 
rocks and on their value fur the purpose of correlation. His 
researches show that the fish fauna of the formation south of the 
Grampians resembles that of the Lower Old Red Sandstone of 
the West of England and adjoining part of Wales in the abun¬ 
dance of specimens of Cfphalaspis^ the common species in For¬ 
farshire (C. Lyelh^ Ag ) wing also indistinguishable from that 
in the Herefordshire beds PUraipis occurs in both regions, 
though of different species Of Acanlhodians Parextts recut- 
vus^ Ar , occurs in both, together with Chmatius (C ornatus, 
Ag ) The abundance of Cephaiaspis [C Campbelltonens^s^ 
Whit , C fext^ Traq ) and of Chmatius spines is characteristic 
of the Lower Devonian rocks of Canada 

The Old Red Sandstone of Lome has recently yielded organic 
remains, akin to those found in Forfarshire, south of the 
Grampians, vn , Cr/An/aj/u Zorwriuu, Traq., two species of 
myriapods {Campecaris Forfarensis and a species of Arcntdesnins 
( “ Summary of Progress, Geological Survey, 1897,” p 83). 

In the deposits of Lake Orcadie, north of the Grampians, 
quite a different fish fauna from that of Forfarshire appears Dr 
Traquair has noted that there are no species common to the two 
areas, and only two genera, viz , Afesacanthui and Cephaiaspis 
The latter genus is, however, represented in Caithness only by 
a single specimen of a species {C mapiifica, Traq ) different 
from any found elsewhere It might here he observed that 
Cephaiaspis is represented also in the Upper Devonian rocks of 
Canada by a single specimen of a peculiar species (C latuep^^ 
Traq ), and hence Dr. Traquair has shown that, though Cephal^ 
aspis IS most abundant in the Lower Devonian, it extends also 
into the upper division of that system It further appears 
that Osieofepidae {OsteoUhu^ Dtpiopferus)^ Rhizodontidae 
{Tristiekoptefusy Gyroptyikius)^ Holoptychiidnt {Giytolepts)^ 
AsUroUpidac {^ntchthys^ Aficrohrachius)^ Ctenodoutidae {Pip- 
tems) art abundant in the Orcadian fauna, none of which has 
occurrtd in the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Forfarshire, the 
West of England, nr in the Lower Devonian rocks of Canada. 
Dr Traquair recognised, however, the identity nf the fishes from 
the well-known fish band in the basin of the Moray Firth with 
those brought from lIr west part of Orkney, though these forms 
did not quite agree with the fossils from the Thurso district lie 
subsequently found that ihe fish fauna from the Orcadian beds 
in the Moray Firth basin is represented m Caithness by that of 
Achanarras , and, further, that two other faunas occur in the 
Caithness area—that of Thurso and thai of John o’ Groats as 
given below — 


John o’ Groats 
Thurso 


Achanirras 


Tristichopterm alatus^ Fgert, 
Miirobrachius Dxcki^ Traq 
Coccpstens minor, H Miller 
Thursius pkohdotus, Traq 
Ositohpis mHrohpidotu-i, Pander 
Plerifhihys, 3 species 
Cheirokpis Traillx, Ag 
OsteoUpis matrolepidotus, Ag. 


In 189S appeared an important paper by Dr Flelt on " The 
Old Red'Sandstone of the Orkneys ” ( Trans Roy Soc Edin , 
vol xxxia. p. 38^), in which he described the results of his 
detailed examination of the islands He proved the exisience 
there of three fish faunas, and their correspondence with those 
identified in Caithness by Dr. Traquair, From the evidence in 
the field he adopted the following order of succession and 
correlation of the strata * — 

3 Eday Sandstones and John o’ Groats beds 
2. Rouxay and Thurso beds 
I Stromness, Achanarros, and Cromarty beds. 

A further important result of Dr. Flett’s researches in the 
Old Red Sandstone of these northern isles was communicated 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh this year. He has found in 
the Shetland beds, which had i^eviously yielded no fossils save 
plants, fragments, identified by Dr. Tr^uair as Holonema^ a fish 
new to Britain, but occurring in the Chemung gioup of North 
America, the subdivision of the Upper Devonian that imme¬ 
diately underlies the Catskill red sandstones, with remains of 
hoio^ychfus Dr. Traquair has aho recognised in Dr. Fleti’a 
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collection fragments of Astcrohpis^ a genus characteristic of the 
Upper Old Red Sandstone, and which, as proved by Dr. Flett, 
occurs in the “ Thurso beds ” of the Orkneys The imerest 
attaching to this discovery is very great, for Dr Flett contends 
that It indicates a fourth life-zone in the Orcadian senes, and, 
further, that it tends to span the break between the Orcadian 
division and Upper Old Red Sandstone 

In the Upper Old Red Sandstone on the south side of the 
Moray Firth, Dr Traquair recognised two lift, zones, and sub¬ 
sequently, with the assistance of Mr Taylor, Lhanbrydc, a third, 
in the following order The lowest is that of the Nairn sand¬ 
stones with A^ierofepis maxima, Ag. , the second, that of Alves 
and Scaat Craig with BothrioUpis major, Ag , Puimmosteiis 
Taviori, Traq. , anti the higliest that of Rosebrae, the fauna of 
which, according to Dr Traquair, has a striking resemblance to 
the assemblage in the Dm a Den Sandstones in Fife. 

Before 1S76 all llie Carboniferous areas in the great midland 
valley of Scotland had been mapped by the Geological Survey. 
The extent and structural relations of the various coal fields were 
determined according to the informalinn then available, and 
shown in the published maps But the rapitl development of 
certain fields in the east of Scotland necessitated a revision of 
ihcm which has lalcdy been done The hife coal field has been 
re examined by Sir A Geikit, Mr I’each and Mr Wdson, and 
the oil shale fields in the Lothians have been mapped by Mr. 
Cadell. An important memoir by Sir A Gcikie on*'The 
(ieolugy of Central and Western Fife and Kinross" has just 
been issued by the Geological Survey, in which the slruclure of 
these coal fields is described Mr. Cadell lately gave an account 
of the geological structure of the oil shale fields in bis presidential 
address to the Edinburgh Geologicil Society 

Within the period under review detailed researches of great 
importance on the fossil flora of British Carboniferous riKks have 
been cirned out by Mr Kidslon, to which referenci ought to 
be mack The results are of the highest value for correlating the 
strat.i in different areas * By means 0/ the plants he arranges 
the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland in two great divisions a 
lower, comprising the Calciferoiis Sandstone and Carboniferous 
Limestone senes , and an upper, including the MdUtonc Grit 
and the Coal-measures, there being a marked paleontological 
break at the base of the Millstone Grit. He shows that the 
upper and lower divisions of the system, not only in Scotland 
but in Britain, are charaettnsed by a different series of plants, 
not one species passing from the lower division—save in the 
case of Stiimaria—\nio the upper From hia researches it 
appears that, among ferns, Neiiroptens 19 all but unknown in 
the lower division, whereas in the upper it is very abundant 
The ^phenopterids are propor I innately common in both divisions ; 
but those of the lower are usually characterised by cuncate seg¬ 
ments, while those of the upper have generally rounded pinnules. 
AUthoptens, so common throughout the whole of the upper series, 
IS entirely absent from the lower The genus Calamites, which is 
extremely plentiful m the upper, is almost entirely absent from 
the lower division, where its place is taken by Asierocaiami/ei 
The Cordaiteae arc also rare below the Millstone (irit, though 
very plentiful above that hon/on. SigtUaria, so rare in the 
Lower Carboniferous rocks, is extremely abundant m the upper 
division, and particularly in the middle Coal-measures In short, 
Mr Kidston concludes that the floras of the two main divisions 
of the Caiboniferous system, though belonging 10 the same 
types, are ab'^olutely distinct in species, and in the relative 
importance of the genera. 

By means of the fossil plants Mr Kidston coirelates the Coal- 
measures of Scotland underlying the red aandstones with the 
lower division of the Coal-measures of England, ami the over- 
lying red sandstones of Fife with the middle division of the 
English Coal-measures. 

It iB remarkable that the evidence supplied by the fossil fishes 
has led Dr Traquair independently to a similar conclusion. He 
holds that fossil ichthyology proves the existence of only two 
great life-zones in the Carboniferous rocks of Central Scotland— 
an upper and a lower—the boundary line lietween the two 
being drawn at the base of the MilUione (irit. The Scottish 
Carboniferous rocks, being mostly isiuarine, gfve opportuni^ 
of comparing the estuarine fishes of both divisions, lie finds 
the Coal-measure fishes of Scotland to be the same as those in 
the English Coal-measures, while those occurring below the 

l “ On the Various Division! of Bniish CArboniferoiu Roclu u deter 
mined by ihclr Fossil Fjora," Pros, Roy Phya, Sue Edin , vol xli. p. 1B3 
1893). 
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Millstone Grit in ScotUnd ore moatlv different in species, and 
qften, too, in genera, from the farms above lb at horizon. 

Of special interest as bearing on the former extension of this 
wstem in Scotland is the discovery made hy Prof. Judd {Quart. 
J&um GeoL vqI. xxxiv p. 6S5) in 1877 of a patch of Caf- 
ixiniferous sandstones and shales, with well-preserved plant 
remains in Morven Another small outlier of this formation has 
recently been found in the I'ass of Brander by the Geological 
Survey (" Summary of Progress, Geological Survey,” 1898, 

P. *29). 

The rallies from the Elgin sandstones, recently described by 
Mr. E T. Newton {Phii Tratis , vol. cIkxxiv. 1893, p. 431) ; 

f voL clxxxv., 1S94, P- 573)1 interest to tne study 

of these rucks. The stiucLural relations of these sandstones 
have been fully treated by Prof Judd in his great paper on the 
Secondary Rocks on the east of Scotland {Quart Journ Giol 
Soc , vol xKix. p. 98), and ogam in hia presidential address 
to this Section at Aberdeen {Pep. Bnt Assoe for 1885, p 994), 
who confirmed Huxley’s well-known correlation of these beds 
with the Trias. The Dicynodont skull, identified by Prof. Judd 
and Dr. Traquair at the Aljerdeen meeting of the British 
Association in 1885, and olher remains found in the reptilian 
aandsloncs in Cutties Hillock (Quarry, where they rest on Upper 
Old Ked Sandstone with Holofiychius^ have been descril>cd by 
Mr Newton lie confirmed their affinity with Dicynodonts, 
though they were referred to the genera Gordoma and Geikia 
But the most remarkable specimen was the skull named by Mr. 
Newton Klgtnia mtrabilis. This extraordinary creature, with a 
pair of horns projecting hkc those of a short-homed ox, and 
with smaller spines and bosses, numbering thirty-nme, is related 
to the great Parciasaum^ from the Karoo beds of South Africa. 
Two other reptiles are described by Mr Newton from this 
quarry, namely, a small crocodile-like animal, Erpeiosuthus 
Grantt —apparently nearly allied to Sta^onohpi ^—and Ofttitho- 
suchus Wocdwardi^ which is probably a small Dmosaurian I 

Mr. Newton has raised an interesting point in connection 
With his researches. He calls attention to the fact that the 
reptilian remains from the Cutties Hillock (Quarry diffei from 
those found at other localities in the Elgin district. For 
example, the Lossiemouth sandstones have yielded Stagonokpts^ 
Hyperoda^don TeUrpeton, and the Cutties Hillock sand- 
stones, the Dicynodonts {Gordoma and Geikta)^ the horned 
reptile {Elgtntd)^ the small crocodilc-like Erfetosuchus^ and the 
little Dmosaurian Ortitihosuihus Docs this distribution indi¬ 
cate different stratigraphical horizons? is viritually the point 
raised by Mr. Newton In connection with this inquiry he cites 
the evidence obtained in other countries. Thus, in Ihe Gond- 
wana beds of India, Lhe aeries of reptiles similar to those of 
Elgin occur at different localities and on different stratigraphical 
horizons ; Dicynodonts and Lahyrtnthodonis being found in the 
lower Panchet rocks,while Hvpcrodapedon and Parasm Arts (allied 
to Siagari^tfpts) are met with in the higher Kota-Maleri beds. 
Again in the Karoo beds of South Africa the Duynodonts and 
the great Parezasaurus —the latter being the nearest known ally 
of the horned reptile {Elgrma nmabihs) from Cutties Hillock, 
Elgin—occur low down in that furnialion Further light is 
thrown on the Question by the interesting discoveries of 
AmaJjtzky in Northern Russia, where a number of reptilian re* 
mams have been found closely allied to Pareiasaurus^ Elgima 
and DuynodoHf in beds, which are referred to the Permian 
formation and accompanied by plants and mollusca which 
seemingly confirm this reference ^ 

In view of these foreign discoveries Mr Newton concludes 
that the Elgin sandstones may probably represent more than one 
reptilian horizon, and that we are confronted with the possibility 
of their being of Permian age 

The difficulty of drawing a boundary line between the Trias 
and the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Elgin, which impressed 
the mind of the late Dr. Gordon, has had to 1^ faced elsewhere 
.n Scotland In Arran, my colleague, Mr. Gunn, has shown 
that the Trios there rests on Upper Old Red Sandstone, both 
formations having a similar inclinatioD. Even he, with hi9 ripe 
experience, has had great difficulty in drawing a boundary be* 
tween them on the west side of t^ island , but when the base 
line of the Tnas is traced eastwards to Brodick it passes trans- 
gressively on to Carboniferous rocks. 

Of special importance is the recent discovery in Arran of the 
fossils of the Avicula conforta zone (“Summary of Progress, 

^ Y. Amalitiky, " Sur k« Touilln d« iBgg de d^btU dc vcrtdbtii dam lei 
PcrmienE de 1b Rusie du iiord " (Var»ovlej 1900.) 
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Geological Survey, 1S99/' p. 1^3) by Mr. Macconochie, of the 
Geological Survey, to whose skill os a fossil collector Scottish 
geology owes much With these occur Lower Lioxsic foasQa, in 
sediments which are not now found in place in the island. These 
fouiliferoua patches are associated with fra^ental volcanic 
materials filling a great vent, the age of which will be Tcferred 
to prasently. This discovery has fixed the Triassic age of the 
red sandstones and marls in the couth of Arran The detailed 
mapping of the island by Mr Gunn hsis demonstrated that 
the Triassic sandstones rest partly on the Old Red Sandstone, 
partly on the Carbontferuus Limestonu Senes and partly on the 
Coal-measures. 

In 187S appeared the third of Prof. Judd’s great papers on the 
Secondary Rocks of Scotland, wherein he unravelled the his- 
tory of these strata as developed in the east of Scotland and in 
the West Highlands His admirable researches, in continuation 
of the work done by Bryce, Tate and others embraced the 
identification of the life zones, their correlation with those of 
other regions, the history of the physical conditions which pre¬ 
vailed in Scotland during Mesozoic time, and the working out 
of the structural relations of the strata {Quart, Joum Geot Soc , 
vol xxix. p 97, vol. xxxiv p. 660) He showed that their pre¬ 
servation on the east of Scotland was due to the existence of 
great faults, and those in the West Highlands to the copious out¬ 
pouring of the Tertiary lavas He was the first to detect the 
occurrence of Cretaceous rocks in the West Highlands, and to 
show the marked unconformabdiiy which separates them from 
the Jurassic strata. His main life-zones and his main conclu¬ 
sions regarding the Secondary Rocks of Scotland have so far 
been confirmed by the detailed mapping of the Geological 
Survey An interesting addition to our knowledge of these rocks 
was made by my colleague, Mr. Woodward, in the course of his 
field work, who found the oolitic iron ore in the Middle I.ios of 
REULsay, the position of which corresponds approximately with 
that of the Cleveland inmstune {Geol Mag , December 3, vol, 

X p 493 (>893) 

The extensive plateau of Tertiary volcanic rocks in the Inner 
Hebrides has been a favourite field of research ever since the 
lime of Macculloch, the great pioneer in West Highland geology. 
During the period under review much work has been done in 
that domain According to Prof. Judd, that region contains the 
relics of five great extinct volcanoes and several minor coneSi 
indicating three periods of igneous activity The first was 
characterised hy the discharge of acid lavas and ashes, Lhe 
molleti material consolidating down below as granite ; the 
second by the outburst of basic lavas, now forming the basaltic 
plateau, connected with deep-seated masses that appear now ai 
gabbro and dolente; lhe third by the appearance of sporadic 
cones, from which issued minor streams of lava {Quart fourti 
Geol. Soc , vol XXX p 220) 

In 1888 Sir A (ieiKic communicated his elaborate monograph 
on the history of Tertiary volcanic action in Britain to lhe Royal 
Society of Edinburgh (Roy. Soc Edin , vol xxxv,, part 
2, p. 23), which has been incorporated, with fuller details, in his 
recent work on “The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,” 
Ills mam conclusions may thus be briefly stated (i) The great 
basaltic plateaux did not emanate from central volcanoes, but 
are probably due to fissure eruptions , (2) the basaltic lavas 
were subsequently pierced by laccolilic masses of gabbro, which 
produced a certain amount of contact alteration on the previously 
erupted lavas, (3) the protrusion of masses of granophyre and 
other acid materials by means of which the basic rocks were 
disrupted 

During the last six years Mr. llarker has been engaged in 
mapping the central part of the isle of Skye, and m the petro- 
grapnical study of the rocks, Lhe results of which have been 
summarised in the annual reports of the Geological Survey. As 
regards the basalljc lavas, he finds that while they have been 
of vast extent the individual flows have been of feeble volume, 
and show no evident relation to definite centres of eruption 
There were two local episodes, however, which took the form of 
central eruptions ; one represented by a number of explosive 
outbursts at certain points ; the other, m the basalt succession, 
gave rise to rhyolitic rocks. 

Mr. Harkei further finds that the succeeding plutonic phase 
of activity, confined m Skye to what is now the central moun¬ 
tain tract, is represented by three groups of plutonic intrusLona, 
in the following order pendotltes, gaobros and granites. The 
metamorphism set up in the bawtic lavas near the large 
plutonic masses presents points of interest, especially the 
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wideipread formation of new lime-aoda-felspars from the zeolites 
In the Ibvhr. 

: After the intrusion of the granite of the Red Hills, Mr. Harker 
finds [hat igneous activity took the form of intrusions of smaller 
volume, tnit in some cases of wide distribution. The great group 
of dolente sills belongs to this period. An enormous number of 
acid and basic dykes followed, of several distinct epochs A 
set of minor basic intrusions of quite late date 11 found in the 
gabbro district of the Cuillins, the most interesting of which 
takes the form of sheets of dolente, parallel at any given 
locality, but always dipping towards the centre of the gabbro 
area. Mr. Marker considers that this remaikable system of 
injections presents a new problem in the mechanics of igneous 
intrusion The latest phase of vulcanicity in the Cuillin district 
is a radial group of peridolile dykes As regards the local group 
of rock in Central Skye Mr. Marker finds that the order of 
increasing acidity which ruled in the pluLonic phase was reversed 
for the minor intrusions which followed 

In connection with the great development of volcanic activity 
in the West of Scotland in Tertiary time reference must be made 
to the remarkable volcanic vent in Arran the recognition of 
which 15 due to the suggestion of my friend Mr Peach, This 
volcanic centre covers an area of about ei|rht square miles, .and 
lies (o the south of the granite area of the island [Quart fomn 
Gepf Soc , vol Ivii p 226 (1901). The vent u now filled with 
volcanic agglomerate and large masses ^)f sedimentary material, 
some of which have yielded the Kh.ctic and Lower Lias fossils 
already referred to, the whole being pierced by acid and basic 
igneous rocks. One of the interesting features connected with 
it IS the occurrence of fragments of limestone with the agglo¬ 
merate, which has yielded fossils of the age of the chalk, thus 
proving that the vent is jiost-Cretaccous. There is thus strong 
evidence for referring the granite mass in the north of the island 
and most of the intrusive, and, and basic igneous rocks to the 
Tertiary period. It furnishes remarkable proof of the suggestion 
of the Tertiary age of the Arran granite made by Sir A Geikic 
in 1S73 [Trans Geol Soc. Edin., vol it p 305). The story 
unfolded by thiR discovery is like a geological romance. The 
former extension of Khictic and Lower Lijls strata and of the 
chalk in the basin of the Clyde, and the evidence of extensive 
denudation m the south of Scotland, appeal vividly to the 
imagination 

Tnis outline of the researches in the solid geology of Scotland 
would be incomplete without reference to the publication of .Sir 
A. Geikie’s great work on " The Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain ” (1897), in which the history is given of volcanic action 
in Scotland from the earliest geological periods down to Tertiary 
time To investigators it has proved invaluable for reference 
Nor can I omit to mention the new edition of his volume on 
“The Scenery of Scotland,” wherein he depicts the evolution 
of the Lojiography of the country with increasing force ami 
fascination In this domain it may be said nf the author, 
“Nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit.” 

From the brief and imperfect sketch which I have tried to 
give of recent advances in the solid geology of Scotland it will 
w admitted that restless activity and progress have been 
charactcrlBftac of the last quarter of a century But we may 
expect that the conclusions accepted now will be rigorously 
tested by our successors, probably in the light of new discoveries 
and with more perfect methods of research. It is well that it 
should be i«o, for thereby our branch of science advances 
Meanwhile, as we look back on the phalanx of geologists that 
Scotland has produced—to Hutton and Hall, Murchison and 
Lyell, Hugh Miller and Fleming, Nicol and Ramsay—and 
reflect on the services which they rendered to geology, we may 
hope that this record of progress may prove a fitting sequel to 
Ihe labours of these illustrious men 


SECTION G. 

MECHANICS. 

Opkning Address by Colonel R. E, Crompion, 

M Inst C E,, President ok the Section. 

A'l this the first meeting of the British Association of the new 
century 1 wish to lay before you some of the interesting problems 

E resented by recent developments in means of locomotion on 
ind which demand the best thoughts, not only of our engineers, 
but of everyone interested in the Improvement m means of 
travelbng and in the more rapid transit of goods. 
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During the seventy years which have passed wnce the intro¬ 
duction of railways in almost every country, pi'iscnger and goods 
Ira/lic ha? developed itself to such an extent that almost every¬ 
one IS interested in these questions , and of late ycais our atten¬ 
tion has not been confined to railways only, but, owing In the 
invention of the cycle and motor-car, has also been directed to 
travel on our road-ways, which during Ihc first fifty years of the 
railway era had somewhat fallen into disuse T am not able, 
being limited to the length of this address, to deal with many 
of Ihc interesting questions affecting our long-distance railways 
other than by referring to the probable early jniroduciion of 
railways of a new type intended to attain a speed of 120 miles 
per hour and worked by electrical power Tne railway race to 
Scotland of a few years back attracted the attention of the 
managers of American and Continental railways to railway 
I speed queatums, and we have seen during the last few years so 
I great improvement in the speed of the trains and the comfort of 
I the ]>assengers in these countries that ii appears that England 
has already been beaten in the matter of extreme railway speed, 
although It is probable that our railways still provide a larger 
number of rapid trains than cither the American, German, or 
trench do But whether it be in England or in the countries 
I have mentioned, it appears that after all Ihe sjjttd limit of 
railways of the present system uf construction is reached at 
aliaut Sixty five or seventy miles per hour Higher speed on 
level runs has undoubtedly been reconlcd, but it is not probable 
that anything greatly in excess of seventy miles per hour will be 
reachcil uniil nur radway managers initiate an entirely new 
system of construction 'I he high speed service that is now in 
contemplation, not only in England but in America and trerm.any, 
intends to attain sjiceds of more than unehundred miles per hour 
by providing electrical means of haulage sutticient to propel light 
trams consisting of one, or, at the most, a few cars ; and in 
order to render this service successiul ttj run these light trains 
at short intervals of time, ‘•o in effecting this high speed the rail¬ 
ways will give a service which more nearly resembles Ihc tram¬ 
way service than our present system of heavy express trains at 
infrequent intervals This high-speed service of light trains at 
frequcni intervals is well suited to electrical haulage, as it works 
generating machinery situated at fixed points to the best advan¬ 
tage and enables the best return to be obtained from the neces¬ 
sarily heavy capital cost of copper in the conductors which 
Lninsmu the energy along the length of the line, as it is evident 
that if the speed be sufficient to ensure that each section of the 
line only carries one running train, the costs of the conductors 
will be in proportion to the weight of that tram 

Great advantages have already been made in adapting electrical 
traction to long lengths of railw'ays The work already done by 
Brown Boveri, of Baden, in Switzerland, at first on the niounlain 
railways and afterwards on the Burghdorf-Thun full-gauge line, 
the experimental work of Ganz and Co , of Buda-Tcsth, and of 
Siemens and Halske at Charlollenburg, have already Rhown 
that the power problems are ne.arly all of them si'ilved, so that 
we may feci confident that electrical engineers will very shortly 
surmount any power difficulties that still remain. But this high¬ 
speed railways problem at present presents certain unknown 
factors which can only be xalisfactoiily determined by the actual 
testing and working the lines when carrying passengers I refer 
to those which deal with the increased oscillation, vibration, and 
noise to l>e expected from the extreme speeds These matters 
must be met so as to give sufficient comfort and protection to 
the passengers, for if passengers are rendered uncomfortable by 
the extreme speed the service can never become popular, and 
on this last que'itiQn depends the most important question of all, 
VIZ the extent to which the travelling public are likely to make 
use of a high-speed railway service, In attempting to forecast 
this matter, although we meet inany business men who think it 
would be an undoubted advantage if the journeys between im¬ 
portant business centres occupied half the time they do at 
present, m the United Kingdom there are only a few journeys 
of sufficient length to make saving of time of great importance, 
but the case is far different in America and on the Continent, 
where the business centres arc much furth* r apart than they are 
here I, as an English engineer, foresee that this topographicaJ 
question will cause our English engineers to be at a dlsadvan* 
lage ar compared with American and Continental ones, for it 
appears likelj that ihe number and mileage of high-speed rail¬ 
ways 15 likely to be far greater in America and on the Continent 
than in the United Kingdom Before I entirely leave the subject 
of very high-speed railways, a rather curious speculation presents 
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itBclf to US this IB whether the need for rapid communication 
between town and town may not eventually ^ supplied by high¬ 
speed motor cars on roads specially prepared for them Mr 
Wells in hi5 intcreBting forecast m the Fortnightly Fevtew seems 
to think that the time is not far distant when all rasaenger trafBc 
will be earned on special roads on motor cars ^at the advan 
tagei of carrying your family and loading up your belongings at 
your own door, in )Our own or a hired car, and transporting 
them without any change or handling of vour baggage right up 
to Ihe point where yourjoiirney ends, will be so great that even 
for comparative long journey*; travellers will prefer it to the 
railway, and that uur railways will eventually be relegated to 
carrying minerals and heavy goods But, without going so far 
as Mr Wells, U does seem probable that if only a few passengers 
require to travel between two business centres such as Manchester 
and Liv»rpool, and to occupy only half the Lime from door to 
door at present taken by the railway and the two terminal cab 
ndes. It might be belter to provide one of Mr Wells' improved 
roads on which private owners could run their own cars, paying 
loll for the road, and on which a public service of cars would 
provide for those who did not own cars themselves 

I now propose to deal at somewhat greater length w'lth what 
I think is a most important problem in locomotion, viz that 
caused by the congestion of street trafhc in our towns and by 
the undoubted diFhculties which exist in carrying our workers to 
and from their homes in the country to their places of employ 
menl in our town's A large proportion of Ihe workers who 
during the latter half of the last century lived and worked in the 
country are now workmg in towns, although some of them still 
live outside in order 10 obtain the advantages of lower renis and 
of a healthier life for their familie**, and this last class is likely 
to increase largely Those who have been responsible for 
the enlarging and improvements of our towns haie done so 
much to make town life preferable to country life that 
the country is gradually being depopulated The results 
we see in the increasing difliculties which the town 
aulhonlies find in dealing with the water and sewerage 
questions, and m the increasing mass of vehicular street traffic, 
which makes some of our ciiies veritable pandemoniums 
Luckily It seems that we are likely through the skill and energy 
of our engineer'^ to meet these difficulties in more than one wa) 
The cycle, which commenced as an amusement and went on as 
a fashionable craze, has now settled down into being the poor 
man's horse The number of our working population that use 
the cycle for going to and from their work is already very large 
and is steadi^ increasing, and their use of the roads must be 
considered I hen came the motor car, developed in France to 
such an amazing extent, and which seems now likely to Lie de 
velopcd to an equal extent in this country After many )ears 
of objecting to the use of the overhead trolley system, our town 
authorities seem now to have determined that the only way of 
relieving street traffic is by an enormous development of elec 
trical tramways, and on all sides we find the large towns rivalling 
one another in the extent of the tramway systems which they 
have either acquired or are laying down for themselves It 
seems opportune now to point out that a great deal of mischief 
may accrue by this indiscriminate use of tramways, and for those 
who are considering these matters I bring forward a few facts 
which are worthy of notice Of com sc, in new countries, or in 
new towns in old countries, where the roads arc rough and bad, 
anything in the nature of a tramway using rails is an improve¬ 
ment on a roadway , but when we arc dealing with ciucs which 
already possess well laid out and well paved streets on which all 
kindi of wheel traffic can be carried on with a minimum of roll 
ing resistance, it seems wrong from an engineering point of view 
to break up the surface of these sirrels for the purpose of 1^ 
ing tramways, and for the following important reasons Traffic 
carried on a roadway by vehicles, whether horse drawn or by 
cycle or motor car, differs from traffic carried on rails chiefly in 
that the former vehicles possess an important power, viz that of 
ffvertaktng, which is not possessed by the latter, that is 
to say that vehiclei on the plain road surface can over¬ 
take a stopping or a slower vehicle gome m the same 
direcboQ without inteifenng with other vehicles, whereas 
on rails the vehicles going one way must always remain 
in the same relation to one another, so that the speed of vehicles 
on rails must always be regulated by that of other vehicles going 
in the same direction Street tramways, for instance, must stop 
to set down and take up passengers this limits the speed 
average and the number of vehicles per mile of track, for if incre 
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be not sufficient intervals between the vehicles they would have 
to stop and start nearly simultaneously Thus the cariying 
capacity of the best ntt^ern electrical tramway is limited by 
this want of overtaking power I have made careful incuiry 
from those who have great experience in tramways not only in 
this country but in America and on the Continent, and 1 find 
that il IS generally admitted that the maximum carrying capacity 
of an electrical tramway in one direction is 4000 passengers per 
hour carried past any given point I find that a full gauge 
suburban or metropolilan railway crowded to its fullest extent 
cannot carry more than 12,000 passengers per hour. Now most 
of us have often seen large crowds taken away from a point of 
atlraclion by omnibuses and horse drawn vehicles, and have 
noticed that the crowded omnibuses almost touch one another 
and yet can go at a fair rate of speed In this case at eight 
miles per hour speed 14,000 passengers can be carried from a 
given point per hour. 

Up to the present a public motor car service has not yet been 
installed of any magnitude to enable us to compare the carrying 
capacity of motor cars with that of horse drawn omnibuses, but 
owing to the reduced length of motor cars compared with that 
of omnibuses, and on account of their greater speed and greater 
control, motor cars can now be built lo deal wilh great crowds 
at an even higher rate t)er hour than that noted above It 
appears certain, therefore, that although ihe provision of 
electrical tramways is undoubtedly an economical means oi 
carrying passengers, yet that these tramways cannot be laid 
in existing Ihoroughlares without considerably reducing the 
total road carrying capacity at Limes of heavy pressure of 
traffic, and as it appears likely ihat either for the daily 
transport of the workers to and from their homes to places 
of employment, or fur taking great crowds out into the 
country for pleasure purposes, a motor car service carried out 
on well made roads will compete favourably with, and in many 
wavs may be preferable to, tramway service 

It must be remembered that the laying of tram rails not only 
block*, ordinary traffic, but in our most crowded streets it intro 
duces dangers to all wheeled vehicles not on rails, motor cars, 
and cyclists by the skidding oP the wheels when they cross the 
line of rails, and these dangers are daily causing, and are still 
likely to cause, very serious accidents 

The increased road and street traffic and the development of 
new means of road locomotion have made imperative some 
modification of our existing system of roadway administration 
Cycles, motorcars, electrical tramcars, have been invented and 
put on roads which are maintained and worked exactly as they 
were seventy years ago at the commencement of the railway era, 
when the population of the United Kingdom was half its pre 
sent figure, and that of the large towns one tenth of the present 
figure During the 150 years previous lo the railway era the 
ancient tracks were gradually iimiroved into tolerably efficient 
roads for coach and wagon traffic, but after the introduction of 
railways there was a complete cessation of improvement, u for 
fifty years after the railw^s started the old roads were equal to 
the farmers’ and local Iramc which the railways left for them , 
but for the last twenty years the roads near to the great towns 
have been inadeouate, and now that the cyclist and motor carist 
travel over the wtiole of the roads of the country the neglect of 
our ancient roadway system is very apparent. 

Although the urtwn populalions have so greatly increa^ied, the 
old coaching roads are still the only ones that exist , no mam 
roads parallel 10 the old ones or alternative to them have ever 
been made Tovins which are now joined by rail wavs grew out 
of small rows of houses built facing the mam road \ m fact, 
in many cases the road made the town During ihe early 
part of the railway era, when the roads were so little 
used from coaching falling into disuse, encroachments on 
the roadway took place in and near the towns, such roads 
being now acluaU^ narrower and less suitable for traffic 
than in the coaching days so that these towns which owe 
their existence to these roadways now put every impediment 
and hindrance to their use by the travelling public What is 
needed is that towns situated on our mam through roads should 
provide alternative routes, so that through travellers could, if 
they desired, avoid the crowded streets of the town One 
method of providing such relief roads would be by by laws 
providing that all-building estates should set aside land for mom 
roads The building estates which are developed around our 

f jreat towns never provide a road which can be used as a main 
me of thoroughfare, although by their very act of building 
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additional houses they cause additional conf^estion to the mam 
roads. They lay out their roads to obtain quiet for those who 
live on the estate, and take every possible means to prevent 
their estate roads from taking a share of the main thoroughfare 
traffic. 

Parliament must lake in hand an improved administration of 
Our highways by a comprehensive scheme Far too many 
ancient mam lines of thoroughfare, already too narrow for the 
traffic which is on them, are being blocked by having tramway*) 
laid on them ; these cau^e the development of building estates, 
which throw additional trafhc on to these thoroughfares Apart 
from the roads themselves, the complicated conailions of street 
and road traffic demand careful regulation Street traffic should 
be earned so far as possible by lines of vehicles driven as nearly 
parallel to one another as possible The rule of the road, as it 
13 called, and which u embodied m an Act of pArliamcnt, 5 
6 of William IV , which is commonly called the Highways Act, 
says that every vehicle is to keep as close as possible to the left, 
or near side of the road, except when overtaking another vehicl** 
going in the same direction, and then it is to keep to the offside 
of the overtaken vehicle as closely as possible \s a matter of 
fact, everybody knows that this rule is habitually neglected by 
drivers who, whenever they gel a chance, drive down the centre 
of the road, so that others who overtake them dare not do 
so on the wrong or near side, but must pass out far to the 
off Side of the road, and consec^uenlly interfere with the 
traffic coming in the opposite direction This neglect of 
the rule of the road causes a great waste of space immcdi* 
ately behind every vehicle, and is one of the chief causes 
of the limited carrying caiucity of the streets in cities where the 
police do not attend to this important matter It can lie remedied 
by the existing police regulations being adhered to and insisted 
on by fixed point constables, or bv constables moving about on 
motor-cars or bicycles Slow moving and frequently stopping 
vehicles art another cause of congested traffic A great deal 
might be done by arranging that during certain hours much of 
the slower moving traffic is shunted into alternative routes, so as 
to l>e kept f)y itself An increase m the speed of the street 
traffic is desirable, for the faster the vehicles travel the less the 
street is occupied by them Motor cars can safely travel at six¬ 
teen miles an hour, and, therefore, need only take half the lime 
and otcupy only half the street surface that an omnibus does when 
travelling at eight miles per hour Such high speeds as these, 
which are desirable and perfectly safe for motor cars, cannot, 
however, be obtained unless some regulations are made as to the 
use of the roadways by foot passengers There is no ruk of 
the road for foot passengers—they pass one another on the foot 
path, or vehicles in the roadway, just as they please No driver 
of a vehicle in the road who sees a fool passenger stepping into 
the roadway can ever tell with certainly what his movements 
will be It Will be no hardship to foot passengers to insist on 
their movements being regulated 

Much has been recently said and written on the subject of 
motor-cars and motor-wagons It is generally admitted that 
there will be considerable scope for engineering skill and capital 
in their improvement and construction U is by no means an 
easy problem to put into the hands of the public such a compli 
cated piece of mechanism as a self propelled carnage which has 
in most cases to be managed and driven by men who have had no 
special mechanical training Motor-cars to be universally 
successful must be made so as to reduce to a minimum the 
liability to break down, repairs must be limited to the replace 
ment of worn or damaged parts by other parts, which must be 
supplied by the manufaclurers so that they can be readily put in 
by the unskilled users That this can be done is shown by 
the success and universal use of typewriters, acwmg machines, and 
bicycles . all of these are really complicated pieces of mechanism, 
but which are now in such general use and in everyone’s hands 
In these cases, however, the organised manufacture of machines 
with thoroughly interchangeable parts, or components as it is 
the fashion to call them, has only been developed after the type 
of machine had settled down, and this up to the present cannot 
be said of the motor-car or motor-wagon Up to the present (he ^ 
development of these cars has gone op on several lines The 
development in France, which so far has led the world, has 
been principally in the direction of the use of light motors 
driven by petrol spint. Again to France we owe the flash 
boiler of Scrpollet, which assists the use of steam engines for this 
purpose. 

At first sight steam, with the complications of boiler, engine, 
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and condenser, does not appear likdy t() compete favourably 
wilh the simpler spirit motor, but for heavier vehicles, where 
steady heavy pulling power is of importance, up to the present 
no internal combustion motor has competed with it The 
Americans, with their usual skill and power of rapidly organising 
a new manufacture, have already turned out a very large number 
of Meam driven motor-cars, which are so largely in use in 
unskilled hands that it shows that they have already solved the 
problem to some extent 

The directions in which the two classes of motors retpjtre furthei 
development are, for the internal combustion molors, the 
satisfactory ind inodorous use of the heavier oils, and in this 
perhaps Ilerr Diesel may help us With his wonderfully 
economical niotnr imjirovements in the clutch mechanism, for 
with all internal combustion engines up to the present it has 
been found impossible to start the motor when coupled to the 
driving wheels of the car , ami in the case of the steam motor 
the simplihcation of the boiler, the hoikr feed mechanism, the 
inodorous ind noiseless burning of heavy oils as fuel, improved 
condensers, methods of luliricating the pistons and valves 
so as Uj avoid oil passing back to the boiler with the 
condensed water, and the rendering of all processes of 
boiler feed and fuel ked mechanism compklcly automatic so 
as not to require the attention of the driver On points common 
to both classes, although much has been done, further improve¬ 
ment IS required in the methods of transmitting the power from 
the motor to the driving wheels In the case of the steam cars, 
where this has been done by single reduction, using chain, 
pinion, and sprockets, very efficient and noiseless Irrnsniission 
nis already been obtained, but up to the present m most of the 
internal combustion engines where more than two cylinders have 
to be employed, it has lieen found nccLS'jary to arrange the crank 
shaft of the motor at right angles to the axle of the driving 
wheels, so that part of the transmission having to be through 
bevel gear, this part has up to the present always been noiay 
In ihe providing of m iseless and efficient chain driving, the 
manufacturer of cars has gained greilly by the high degree of 
perfection to which these chains had already attained for bicycle 
work 

The recent great road races which have taken pUce in 1 ranee 
and elsewhere have shown that the motor car can be driven 
safely at a very high speed, already reaching in some casts 
seventy miles an hour , but to render this capacity for high 
sjjeed useful, not only must special roads lie provided on which 
these high speed cars can travel without danger to others and 
with least slip and wear and tear of tyres, but a great deal 
requires to be done m the improvement of the pneumatic tyres, 
which at present get excessively hot, and therefore damaged by 
these high speed runs At these high speeds the mechanical 
work done un the material of which the outer covers of pneu 
malic tyres tre composed is excessively high It can pronably 
be reduced by increasing the diameter of the wheels, but, of 
course, at the cost of increased weight and, to some extent, of 
stability, for the side strains on the wheels of these cars when 
swinging round curves of sharp radius are very great 

Another direction in which mechanical invention is required 
for the wheels of motor cars and wagons is a shoeing or protec- 
lion of hard material of easily renewable character which can l>e 
nriTily and safely attached to the outside of the lyre covers to 
Uke the wear and cutting action caused by the driving strain and 
by the action of the breaks on sudden stops 

The laic R W Thomson, of Edinburgn, made good progress 
some thirty years ago in providing steel ihueing for the solid 
rubber tyres he then used, and the problems of providing the 
same for pneumatic tyres ought to be no harder than those ha 
then successfully encountered 

One of the topics which has been most strongly discussed, 
during the last year has been the position which this country 
holds relatively to other countries as regards its commercial 
supremacy in engineering matters A few years back we were 
undoubtedly ahead of the world m most branches of mechanical 
engineering, but owing to the huge development of mechanical 
engineering m America and Germany, we are certainly being 
run very hard by these countries, and everyone is looking foe 
means to help us to regain our old position In endeavouring 
to learn from America we see that, although the workmen in 
that country receive higher wages than they do here, and although 
the cost of some of the materials is higher than it is here, their 
manufacturers manage to deliver engines, tools, and machinery 
of all classes of excellent quality at a pnee which appears to out 
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m^nufacturerB to be narvellouslv low. When we look into the 
matter we find that the chief difference between the manufac¬ 
turer of America and the manufacturer at home is that, whether 
It be Bteam-engineSp tcxils, agricultural machinery, or electrical 
machinery, the American invariably manufactures goods in large 
quantities to standard patterns, whereas we rarely do so here, at 
any rate to the same extent Where we turn out articles by the 
doren the American turns them out by the hundred. This 
difference in the extent lo which an article is reduplicated 
is caused by the Americans having realised to a far greater 
extent than we have the advantage of standardisation of types of 
machinery. They have felt this so strongly that we find m 
America that work is far more specialised than it is here, 
so that a manufacturer as a rule provider himself with a com¬ 
plete outfit of machinery to turn out large numbers of one 
article. He lavishes his expenditure on special machinery 
to produce every part suffiaently accurate to dimension to secure 
thorough interchangeability; consequently the cost of erect¬ 
ing ur assembling the parts is far less than it is here. One 
reason why the American manufacturer has been able to impose 
on hiB purchasing public his own standard types, whereas we 
have not been able to do so, is that very rarely in Amenca docs 
a consulting engineer come between the manufacturer and the 
user, whereas here it is the fashion for the majority of purchasers 
of machinery to engage a consulting engineer to specify and 
inspect any machinery of importance. By this I do not impute 
any blame to our consulting engineer j he considers the require¬ 
ments of his client, and insists that they are to \)C adhered to as 
closely as possible ; to him the facility of the production of 
articles in large quantities is of no moment In America it 
seems to be understood by the purchaser that it is a distinct 
advantage to everyone concerned, both manufacturer and pur¬ 
chaser, that the purchaser should to some extent give way and 
modify his requirements so as to conform with the standard 
patterns lurnca out by the manufacturer. Although manufac¬ 
turers alt hope for this simplification of patterns, yet, for the 
reasons 1 have given, it will be some time before their hope is 
realised. But on other matters it is quite possible for manufac¬ 
turers lo combine, so as to obtain some standardisation of parts 
which they manufacture which will reduce costs and be of 
advantage to everyone concerned. Many years ago Sir Joseph 
Whitworth impressed on the world the importance in mechanical 
engineering of extreme accuracy, and of securing the accurate 
fit and interchangeability of parts by standard gauges But in 
spite of his idea being so widely known and taught, how seldom 
it has been acted upon to the extent that it should be We 
pride ourselves on having all our screws made of Whitworth 
standard, and yet how many of the standard bolls and 
nuts made by different makers fit one another? I my¬ 
self have sat on a committee of this Association which 
was called together twenty years ago, with Sir Joi,cph 
Whitworth as a member of it, lo fix on a screw gauge which 
would be a satisfactory continuation of the Whitworth screw 
gauge down to the smallest site of screw used by watchmakers ^ 
It has taken all these vears to carry out the logical outcome of 
Sir Joseph Whitworth’s original idea, viz the providing of 
standards to be deposited in care of a public authority to act as 
standard gauges of references The complete interchangeability 
of parts which I have ubt^ve referred lo, and which is so desir¬ 
able in modern machinery, can, of course, be obtained within 
the limits of one works by that works providing and maintaining 
Its own standards to a sufficient degree of accuracy But if the 
articles be such as watches or bicycles, motor-cars, &c , it is 
very desirable that all parts liable Lo require replacement should 
be made by all manufacturers to one standard of size, and in 
order that the gauges required for this purpose should all be 
exact copies of one another it is necessary that they should be 
reforable to gauges deposited either with the Board of Trade or 
with some body specially fitted to verify them and maintain 
their accuracy 

Up to the present the Board of Trade has dealt with the 
simple standards of weight, capacity, and length, but in other 
countries National Standardising Laboratories have been pro¬ 
vided, viz by the Germans at their Reichsanstalt at Charlotten- 
burg, and with the happieit results; here at last, through the 
exertion of the CoudcII of fhe Royal Society, our Government 
has been moved to give a grant in aid and to cooperate with 
the Royal Society to establish a National Physical Laboratory 
for this country About ten years ago Dr. Oliver Lodge ga^ve 
^ A report of ihia committee will come before you diirInB this meeting 
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the outlines of a scheme of work for such an institution, Later 
Sir Douglas Galton, in his Presidential Address to this Associa¬ 
tion, called attention to the good work done by the Germans 
and the crying need that existed for such an institution in this 
country. The matter has since progressed. A laboratory is 
already in existence, and will soon be at work, at Bushey Hou«e, 
Tcddington ; it is a large residence, which was once occupied 
by the late Duke of Clarence and afterwards by the Due dc 
Nemours It will make an admirable laboratory, as it hai( 
large and lofty rooms and a vaulted basement in which work 
can be carried on where it is important to secure the observer 
against changes of temperature 

The aims of a National Physical Laboratory have been well 

E iul forward by Dr. Glazebrook in a recent lecture at the Royal 
nstilutinn, in which he points out how little science has up 
to the present come to be regarded as a commercial factor 
in our commercial world. The position of manufacturers of all 
classes must be helped and improved by a well-considered senes 
of investigations on the properties of materials, measurements 
of forces, and by the careful standardisation of and granting 
certificates to measuring apparatus of all classes Until the 
question is fairly faced and studied, few manufacturers realise 
how helpless individual effort or individual investigations must 
be when compared with comprehensive and continuous investi¬ 
gations which can be earned on by a National Laboratory so as 
to deal with the w'hole of each subject completely and ex¬ 
haustively, instead of each investigation being limited by the 
temporary need of each manufacturer or user. 

As an example Dr. Glazebrook showed how much has been 
done at Jena and afterwards at the Reichsanstalt in ihe develop¬ 
ment of the manufacture of glass used in all classes of scientific 
apparatus The German glass trade has benefited enormously 
from these investigations. The microscopic examination of 
metals, which was begun by Sorby in 1864, has been much 
worked at by individual investigators in this country, but its 
further development, which is probably of enormous importance 
to arts and manufactures, is clearly the duty of a National 
I^aboratory We owe much to the investigations of the Alloys 
Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical Engin¬ 
eers ; but, again, this is work for the National Laboratory. As 
regards the measurement of physical forces how little is accu¬ 
rately known of the laws governing air resistance and wind- 

f iressures, and the means of measuring them Who can 
ormulate with any ceilainty a law fur the air resistances likely 
to be met with at speeds in excess of eighty miles an hour, 
the importance of which I have already noticed ? 

I have already alluded to the verification, care, and mainten¬ 
ance of ordinary standard gauges of accuracy. In this electrical 
age the accuracy of electric standards is of supreme importance. 

These are only a few of the directions in which we can foresee 
that the establishment of a National Physical Laboratory wi|] 
be of the greatest use and assistance to our country in enabling 
it lo hold Its own in scientific and engineering matters with its 
energetic rivals The work has been commenced on a small 
scale, but it is Lo be hoped that Us usefulness will become at 
once so evident and appreciated that it will soon be developed 
so as to be worthy of our country 


NOTES 

An expedition to Palagunm has been undertaken, under the 
auspices of the French Minister of Public Instruction, by M, A. 
Tournouer, whose purpose is to continue hia study of the Tertiary 
mammals of South America. 

Thb last number received of the Vicionan Naturalist states 
that, on July 19, Prof Baldwin Spencer telegraphed from Alice 
Springs that his expedition had finished its work at Barrow 
Creek, where six weeks had been spent among the Kaitish and 
Ummaljera tribes Much valuable information relating to tribal 
organisations, totemic systems, &c., had been collected, and a 
fine senes of photographs of sacred ceremonies, types of natives, 
lIc., secured The next main camp was to be formed at Ten¬ 
nant’s Creek, about 150 miles further north (latitude 19” 30' S ). 
The members of the party were in excellent health, and well 
pleased with the results of their work. 
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A TELEGRAM from Berlin', through Reuter’s agency, states 
that the Chinese astronomical instruments which the Germans 
earned off from Peking have now been placed in the orangery 
in Sans Souci Park The mfitruments were packed in Rfty-aix 
cases, and weighed 26,000 kilogrammes It is stated in the 
Cologne Gazette that the (>erman Government authorised Lheir 
purchase by the German Minister in Peking, after the oiler of 
the Chinese Government to make the German Emperor a present 
of them had been declined. 

The governors of the Bristol General Hospital have been 
authonsed by Sir William Henry Wills to draw on him up to 
600/. for the provision of the Kinsen apparatus for the treat¬ 
ment of lupus. 

The Philosophical Society of Glasgow will in future be 
known as the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, the 
change taking place by the King’s pleasure in respect of the 
near approach of the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Society, 

A MISSION, consisting of three or four members, which will 
be under the direction of the Pasteur Institute, will start 
next month from France for the study of yellow fever. The sum 
of 100,000 francs has been voted by the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate towards the cost of the expedition Operations 
will, if possible, be begun Rrst m Brazil 

A SrEciAi Commission to inquire into the subject of irriga¬ 
tion in India Will meet in ^inila in Oclobtr under the presidency 
of Sir Cohn Scott Moneneff. The Commission, which will take 
evidence, examine proposed projects and formulate conclusions 
for the guidance of the Government, will visit the Punjab and 
the irrigation colonies in Sindh, Gujarat, the Deccan, Madras, 
the Central Provinces, and Upper India 

Owing to losses in the staff by death and retirement, the fol- 
lowing appKuntments have been made on the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom. Dr J S Flett has been selected to 
assist in the petrographical work of the Survey, Mr J Allen 
Howe and Mr H H. Thomas have been app<jinted geologists 
on the English staff, Mr. II B Muff on the Scottish staff, and 
Mr W B, Wright on the Irish staff 

RkAI isiNC, from the experience gamed on the steamship 
Lucanta^ the value of tlie Marconi system of wireless telegraphy, 
the Cunard Company have decided to ht three more of their 
vessels with the same apparatus, viz the Cafnpama^ the Umbna 
and the Etruria 

On Saturday last, at Dundee, a granite monument was un¬ 
veiled to the memory of James Bowman Lindsay, an investigator 
and inventor whose experiments m connection with wireless 
telegraphy and other scientific advances fifty years ago ought 
not to be forgotten. Sir William Preece, in unveiling the 
monument,rremarked that Bowman Lindsay was long before his 
time He was a prophet who would compare with any prophet, 
for in 1834 he wrote that houses and towns would in a short 
time be lighted by electricity instead of gas, and heated by it 
instead of coal, and machinery would be worked by it instead of 
by steam Sir William Preece recollected that while he was 
attached to the electrical department of the Electric Tele¬ 
graphs Company there came from Dundee to London a gentle¬ 
man with a proposal to dispense with wires and communicate 
across water. He was attached to Mr. Lindsay, and he 
made all the arrangements and conducted all the experi¬ 
ments to illustrate his system in London, Unfortunately 
there was really no necessity for the invention in those days 
An invention to be of use must come at the proper time. There 
must be the want for it, otherwise it died This accounted for 
the fact that the system of wireless telegraphy which was now 
associated with the name of Lindsay had been neglected. 
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The Elcitrician states that a proposal has been submitted 
to the municipal authorities at Rouen, by the chief of the fire de¬ 
partment, for the utilisation of the tramway trolley wires in con- 
neetion with the extinguishing of fires All the principal 
til I trough fa re 5 of the town are provided with electric tramways, 
and the proposal is that pumps capiihlc of being electrically 
driven should be installed in a number of suitable pohilion.s on 
the tramw ly route, to he switched on to the trolley win s, so 
that the pumps may be used as occasion necessitates The pro¬ 
posal is said tu have been favourably received, and is now under 
the consideration of the authorities 

An experimental test of Prof Koch’s theory that bovine 
tuberculosis is not transmissible to human beings is, says the 
British Medual Journal, about to be undertaken under the 
direction of the Chicago Ilealth Department 

An earthquake shock was experienced at Inverness at I 2^ on 
Wednesday morning, and a lighter shock was also felt at four 
o’clock, A rumbling sound was heard during the first disturb¬ 
ance, and buildings were shaken to such an ^xtent that windows 
rattled, objects were thrown down, a few chininey-pots were 
toppled over, and bells were set ringing The movement 
appeared to travel fmm south to north, and reports of Us occur¬ 
rence have been received from Ava, Tnvergoidon, Kildary, 
Alness, Newtonmore, Pitlochry, Loch Ernch, Aberdeen, and 
other places. 

A Research Insi i i u t e has been opened by the Government 
of the Malay States at Kuala Lumpur, near Singapore The 
medical department is fully equipped for special and general 
pathological work for the scienlific study of *chnical medicine, 
experimental physiology, and bacteriology The ehemistry 
department is arranged for both organic and murgamc research 
There arc, in addition, a wclI-sLocked photographic deparLment, 
facilities for biological research, and a good library To 
members of scientific comnussiuns visiting the Malay Peninsula 
the Institute affords an excellent opportunity for working up and 
preparing collLCled material The Institute is open to all workers 
irrespective of nationality 

The council of the University of Bordeaux is, with the 
approval of the French Minister of Public Instriiciion, founding 
a diploma m colonial mediLine, The diploma, says the Lamtt^ 
will be granted, after keeping of terms and passing an examina¬ 
tion, (i) to doctors in medicine of a French university, (2) to 
doctors in medicine of foreign universuies , and (3) to foreigners 
having a medical diplomi which is recognised as equivalent to a 
French doctorate of medicine. The examination will comprise 
(a) a clinical examination in tropical pathology , (/') x practicT,! 
cxammalion in the demonstrations and nmniptiUlions which 
have been gone through during the terms; and (c) a viva voi.c 
exammation upon the subjects taken up during the course ■>( 
study. 

A Central Nrws telegram from New York, dated Septem¬ 
ber 13, states that Mrs. Peary, the wife of ihe Arctic explorer, 
has arrived at Sydney, Cape Breton, from the Polar regions 
She reported that she met her husband in the vicinity of Cape 
Sabine on May 6. Lieutenant Peary informed her that he spient 
the winter of 1900 at Fort Conger This summer he marched 
northward to Independence Bay, but was then compelled lq 
return to Fort Conger, where he will again spend the winter. 
A Reuter telegram states that the explorer had rounded the 
' northern limit of the Greenland archipelngo, and had reached 
latitude S3" 50' lie proposes to resume his attempts to reach 
the Pole m the spring of 1902. 

I The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association was lo be opened at Buffalo on Monday last, 
I and' to continue in session, under the presidency of Dr Benjamin 
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Lee of Philadelphia, until Saturday of the present week The 
following IS a lilt of the lubjects down for discussion ^The pol 
lution of public water supplies , the disposal of refuse material; 
animal diseases and animal food , car sanitation \ etiology of 
yellow fever ; steamship and steamboat sanitation ; relation of 
forestry to the public health ; demography and statistics in their 
sanitary relation; cause, prevention and duration of infectious 
diseases ; public health legislation ; cause and prevention of 
Infant mortality ; disinfectants and disinfectionnational leper 
homes; dangers to the public health from illuminating and fuel 
gas ; transportation of diseased tissue by mail , the teaching of 
hygiene and granting of Diploma of Doctor of Public Health , 
school hygiene ; sanitary aid societies In the Section of Bac 
teriology and Chemistry the following questions will be discussed 
On standard methods of water analysis , bacteriology of milk 
in its sanitary relations , variations of the colon bacillus in re 
lation to public health ; and exhibition of laboratory apparatus 
and appliances for leaching hygiene 

A MEBTlNfw of the Vorkshire Naturalists' Union will be 
held at Cadeby (near Doncaster) from Saturday lo Thursday, 
September 21-26, for a fungus foray in ihe neighbourhood of 
Melton, Sprotborough and ^Va^77lswo^lh 

The Government of Victoria, Australia, requiring a director 
of agriculture, the U 5 Department of AgncuUure has recom 
mended for the post Prof B T Galloway, chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, and Prof W M Hays, agriculturist of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station 

The Allahabad Pioneer Afail that a scheme la under 

consideration by the trustees of the Indian Museum to abolish, 
on the ground of expense, the office of the trustees and to 
allow the work to be managed by the librarian of the 
Museum The scheme was formally brought before a meeting 
of trustees recently to he cast into shape before being for 
warded to the Government of India for sanction It is 
understood that Mr Risley, chairman of the trustees, has 
already approved of the more important points of the scheme 
in consultation with the Revenue and Agricultural Department 
of the Government of India. 

Dr Da\ in S1 are Jordan, president of Stanford University, 
Dr Barton W Evermann, ichthyologist of the U S Fish Com 
mission, and Dr W H Ashmead, of the U S National 
Museum, who spent the summer m the Hawaiian Islands inves 
tigatmg on behalf of the U S Government the fishes and other 
aquatic resources of the Islands, have now returned lo the 
United States, saya Science The other members of the party 
will return during the present month, except Messrs L E 
Goldsborough and George Sindo, who will go to i'ago Pago in 
the Samoan Islands lo make a collection of the Bshes found 
there The investigations are reported lo have been very suc¬ 
cessful The fishery methods, laws and statistics were carefully 
studied and large and important collections of the fishes were 
^made Upwards of 300 species were obtained, among which 
are many species new to science A preliminary report will be 
shortly submitted to the Commissioner of Fish and fisheries 
The final report will not be made until more deep-sea work has 
heen done about the islands 

The Congress of the International Association for Testing 
Materials was held at Budapest on September 9 to 14, under the 
presidency of Prof L von Tetmajer, and was largely attended 
by engineers from all parts of the world The delegates present 
included 4 from England, 41 from Austria, 3 from Belgium, 9 
from Denmark, 2 from the United States, 36 from France, 152 
from Hungary, 70 from Germany, 3 from Norway, 12 from 
Italy, 26 from Russia, t from Roumania, 3 from Spain, 1 from 
5ervia, lo from Switzerland and 5 from Sweden. After an 
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inaugural presidential address and address of welcome from the 
Hungarian authorities, a representative of each country was 
elected an honorary president of the Congress, Mr Bennett H 
Brough being chosen for England and Prof H. M Howe for 
the United States The other English and Amencan members 
present were —Sir William H Bailey (Manchester), Mr 
Bertram Blount (London), Dr C J Renshaw (Ashton on- 
Mersey) and Dr K Moldenke(New York) In addition to the 
various reports of committees dealing with technical problems, 
the following papers dealing with metals were read and dis 
cussed —on the measurement of internal tension, by Mr. 
Mesnager (Pans), on the forms of carbon in iron, by Baron 
Jrtptner (Leoben), on Brinell’s researches, by Mr A Wahlbcrg 
(Stockholm), on the testing of metals by means of notched 
bars, by Mr H Le Chateher (Pans), by Mr C Charpy (Pans) 
and by Prof Belelubsky (St Petersburg), on micrographical 
researches on the deformation of metals, by Mr F Osmond 
(Pans), on metallography, by Mr E Heyn (Charlnilenburg), 
on the testing of railway material, by Mr E Vanderheym 
(Lyons), and on the international iron and steel laboratory, by 
Prof H Wedding (Berlin) Several papers dealing with stone 
and mortars were also read, and an interesting lecture on the 
iron industry of Hungary was delivered by Prof Edvi-Illcs 
(Budapest) 

Two long and highly sensational letters, tntiiled *' A New 
Record of Totemism " and " The Early Man and his Stones," by 
the Hon Auberon Herbert, have appeared in the Times of the 
3rd and 7th inst respectively, dcicribing what he believes to 
be an important discovery of worked flints His view, m brief, 
is that very extensive gravel beds in south Hampshire are prac 
Lically entirely composed of worked flints which have been 
carried to their present position by min and then rearranged by 
water The age and mode of formation of the gravel beds is a 
matter for the geologists to determine, and there is little doubt 
as lo what they will say about the origin of the gravels Archxolo 
gists must decide on the question whether the specimens sub 
milted to them by Mr Herbert arc natural forms or arlifacts 
Judging from the numerous instances of analogous finds the 
verdict will be against Mr Herbert's hypothesis , but he may 
rest assured that if he produces his evidence il will receive due 
consideration from anthropological or archeological experts 
Mr Herliert sees in his specimens animal and oilier natural 
forms, and arrives at the conclusion that they were “ totems " 
Totcmisni, however, has loo long been a “ blcs.sed word,’' 
and the time has arrived when strong protest must be made 
against the misuse of the term There are many animal 
and plant cults in the world, and totemism is niit of them , 
indeed it is probable that what is described as lolcniism among 
one people may be different from what is called lolLinism else 
where Should this prove to be the case the lenn hhimld be 
restricted 10 practices and beliefs which are undnubtedly similar 
to those of the Ojibway cult It is entirely unwarjHnlable to 
speak of every animal cult as totcirism , the tlucidalion of 
primitive beliefs is rendered more difficult, one nughi say it is 
made almost impossible, by such looseness of terminology. It 
is not going loo far to assert that whatever the suuie'i may be 
they can never be proved to be totems or repre-^entdtions of 
totems 

Dr Cari Lumholtz, the Norwegian explurt r, who lor the 
post five years has been travelling in the hiihrrio unknown 
regions of North Western Mexico for the AmeriLan MuKcum of 
Natural History, lectured before the GeographiL il buciety in 
Chrutiania on September 12 and gave a description ul his life 
and travels among the wild Indian tribes of ihi. V\ehUrn Sierra 
Madre, and especially among tliL cave-dwelUi" ^^lul still hve 
in the same primitive way as iheir forefathers thi u^tHiufs of years 
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ago. In ordef to study these interesting people he sent back 
the entire itafT of his expedition and lived alone among them 
At first the tnbes objected to his taking up his abode in this 
way, but eventually he gained their confidence and was allowed 
to remain. He learnt their ways, their language and their 
songs, and Joined in their dances. The Mexican Indians are 
monogamists, and lead, on the whole, a happy existence They 
are very intellectual, and are, according 10 Dr Lumholtr, a far 
supenor race to their kinsmen in the United States and South 
America. Among many of the tribes he found a higher degree 
of morality than in civilised countries Theft and many of the 
worst forms of disease arc unknown among them The land is 
held m common Their principal food consists of Indian corn 
and beans. The large and interesting collection of native 
pottery and implements which have been brought away for the 
American Museum of Natural liistory, and the explorer’s 
researches into the life, customs, religion, , of the natives, 
will, It is thought, throw a new light upon many hitherto 
unknown periods in the history and evolution of mankind 

Wk have received a copy of the Meteorological Observaiions 
for the year 1900, taken at Rousdon Observatory, Devon, under 
the superintendence of the late Sir Cuthbert K Peek, Bart. 
This valuable senes of observations was commenced in l88j, as 
p station of the second order, and subscquenily imporlant 
additions have been made, including Robinson and Dines' 
anemometers In addition to the usual observations, which 
have been regularly and carefully made, as in former years, by 
Mr C Grover, much useful experimental work has been carried 
on, including a comparison of rainfall at different heights and of 
records of different types of anemometers A comparison of 
the weather experienced at the Observatory with that predicted 
Jor the district by the Meteorological Ofhee has been made 
daily since l8Sj. The percentage of absolute success during 
the year 1900 amounted to 85, and shows a considerable im¬ 
provement on some of the earlier years In an appendix the 
average monthly and yearly meteorological results for the 
seventeen years 1884-1900 arc given in English and French 
measures 

A SERIES of papers on the radiation from carbon is com¬ 
menced by Mr E L Nichols in the Phynial Revitiv for August 
The object of the experiments is to measure the temperature of 
carbon rods rendered incandescent by the passage of an electric 
current, and to make spectrophotomctnc comparisons of the 
visible radiation from their surfaces with the corresponding 
wave-lengths in the spectrum of an acetylene flame 

A siMTi K circular slide-rule is described by M I'lerre Weiss 
in the Journal de Physique for September. It possesses only a 
single graduated dial, the logarithmic scale going from 1 to lo 
in 360“, but It has two needles, one pivoted inside the other, 
so thafjvhen the latter is revolved the former turns with it In 
order to multiply a by one needle is placed opposite unity and 
the other opposite a The needles are then revolved together 
until the first needle is opposite the second will then be 
opposite the reading corresponding to the product ao To 
perform division or to find the fourth proportional to three given 
numbers by a single operation, the method is closely analogous 
to that with a slide-rule. 

In a recent issue of the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy, Dr. A. M. Reese describes the evolution of the nasal 
passages in the Florida alligator In the same journal Mr. 
H. A. Pilsbry records a number of additions to the land-snail 
fauna of Japan 

The following recently appeared in the Daily Telegraph — 
" Experts in the British Museum are investigating an extensive 
discovery of sharks’ teeth and the palates of other fish which 
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has been made m Goldsworlh rutting, Wukmg, during the 
excavations for the widening of the London and South-Western 
main line The teeth, which were found in large numbers in 
the greensand formation, about J5 feet below the sulisoil, are 
in a stale nf splendid preservation, and the find is regarded as 
an unusually interesting one." The specimens are really of 
Tertiary age 

In a senes of "Notes from the Gatty Marine Laboratory, 
St Andrews,” published in the Annah and Magazine of 
Natural /fiUoiy for September, Prof MTntosh discussLi the 
enormous destruction of ova and fry which occurs m certain 
shore fishes, such as the shinny, blenny, cottus and lump-sucker 
(the eggs of which were recently produced to the Royal Com 
mission on Trawling as those of the haddock) With regard to 
food-fishea, Prof M'Intosh takes a hopeful view, urging that they 
“are in no great danger of evlinction by the operations of man 
Tliese fishes have a vast area of water, which is utilised not only 
for the migrations of the adults, but for the spread of the pelagic 
eggs, larva?, post-larval forms and .idolescents Even were the 
inshore flat fishes, for instance, to he reduced to such a degree 
that their capture would no longer be profitable, that fact would 
be their safeguard, for they would he k/t, amidst the most 
favourable surroundings, lo augment their decimated ranks " 

The additions Lo the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Chacma Baboon {Cynonphalus portartus) 
from South Africa, presented b> Lieut. R P Crawk) , a 
Macaque Monkey [Alaiat.nr lyno/noliius) from India, presented 
by Mr L H Ellis; a Bosnian’s Potto {Perodictuits potto)^ an 
African Civet Cat {l^ix/eria /iT'ctta) from West Africa, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. 11 W. L, Way, two Lapwings {Vanellus 
vulgaris), European, presented by Mr L J Coussnuker ; 
twenty Rhomb marked Snakes {Trimei orhtnus rkom/uatus), 
twenty-two Crossed Snakes [Psammophts Lnntfet), seventeen 
Rufescent Snakes (Ltptodira hotamboeia), seven Rough-keeled 
Snakes {DasypeUix uahra), three Infernal Snakes {Boodon in - 
jet nails), a Lineated Snake {Boodon lineatus), a Smooth bellied 
Snake {Homalo\otna lutnx), an Oldham’s Snake [Chlorophis 
hoplogaiter) from South Africa, presented by Mr W A 
liiUhrie ; eleven Tenrecs [Centetes eiaudatus) from Mada¬ 
gascar, a Barnard’s Parrakeel {Plalyctrui^ harnardi), a 
Yellow-rumped Parrakeet {Platyienus Jlaveolus) from South 
Australia, a Yellow-fronted Amazon {Chry^otis OthroLtphala) 
from Guiana, a Red-vented Parrot [Pionu\ menstruu'i), twelve 
Brazilian Tortoises [Testudo tabulaia) from South America, 
three West Indian Agoutis [Dasyptoifa trislala) from the West 
Indies, two Rollers {Coratias garrulus), European ; two Grey 
Monitors {l^araMuigriseus)from North Africa, two Starred Tor¬ 
toises (Testudo elegans), three Ceylonese Terrapins {Nnoria 
trijuga), a Hungoma River TmtIIc (Dn/ydagranosa), five Bengal 
Monitors (yaranus bengalensts) from India, deposited, a 
Ploteus (Proteus anguimts) from the Caves of Carniola, pre¬ 
sented by Mr G Churchill. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Diameter of Mercury —Prof. T J. J See hoa recently 
made a long senes of de ter ifi mat ions of the diameter of the 

f ilanet Mercury, using the filar-micrometer on the 26-inch re- 
ractor of the U S Naval Observatory at Washington Details 
of 145 observations are grouped in three series, extending over 
the period 1900 June 20-1901 Jupe 11. The mean diameter 
deduced is 

D = 5" 8993 ± o" 0080 
= 4277 6 km ±58 km. 

Special attention is drawn to the absence, even under the beat 
conditions, of any markings which could be recognised with 
ceitainty. 
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' There wu no noticeable falling off in the brl|;htneSB of the 
planet near the limb, bo that there appears to be no evidence 
of any kind of aimoapheric absorption on Mercury, 

The paper concludes a list of previons measures of the 
diameter, and a discuasion of the reasonB why heliometer and 
fijar-micromeler meaaure^ ofi diameter do not always agree, the 
discrepancy being ascribed cSiiefly to the distortion produced 
by the division of the objective in the hcliomtter (AsfrMomtieAs 
Nachnchten, Bd. 156, No. 3737) 

PEaiODtCIlY OK THE InEiJUALITIES OF MeRCURY —In 
the Bulletin dt la SoculU Astronomiqut de France^ pp 402-403, 
1901, M. Sonleyre gives some results of his investigations into 
the va^tion bf the inequalities of the planet Mercury. The 
timfcS' of cpntdct of the planet iirith the sun’s disc have been 
reduQcd from the observations available during the period 
1^77-18941 and the residuals are found to have a probable rela¬ 
tion to the sun-spot period, inasmuch as the errors are all 
positive at or near the yeard of sun-spot ma^ima^ and negative 
about the times of sun-spot mlnipia. A rather discordant value 
IS found for 1894, ibc error is very small for that year 

The mean error for years of maxima is about -h 6 seconds, and 
>1 II II minima ,, —9 u 

Evidence of the Exisience of an ULrRA-NErrUNiAN 
PLANET-^In a paper read before the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh {Froc. Roy Soc, Edinburgh, vol xxiu. pp, 370-374), 
Pro? G. Forbes outlines the observations and calculations which 
be consideM indicate the probable existence of a planet beyond 
Neptune The chief factor on which the discussion is based is 
the proposition enunciated by Prof. Newlon in 1879, stating 
that if the elliptic orbits of comets have been changed from para¬ 
bolas by planetary perturbations^ then the aphelion position of 
the new orbit will most probably be that occupied at the time of 
change. Prof. Forbes in iSSo {Observatory, June 1880) found 
that seven comets had apheha distances about equal to one 
hundred times the mean distance of the earth from the sun 
The present note then deals more particularly with the recent 
discovery of a remarkable confirmation of these original results 
The comet of 1^56 (possibly identical with that of 1264) was 
not detected in 1848, and the computations undertaken show 
that the longitude of the new planet in 1696 was 112^’, and its 
distance about one hundred times the earth's mean distance The 
number of comets affected by these observed perturbations is so 
large that the new planet is probably greater than Jupiter 
A minute examination of all the comets in Galle’s Catalogue 
showed the author that no one of them represented the lost 
comet of 1556, and a further search has been made among those 
comets to which elliptic orbits have not yet been assigned Of 
these comets 1844 111 or 1843 11 turn out to have aphelion 
longitudes near 115“ This position, he calculated, would be 
occupied by the hypothetical planet about 1705, and if the former 
comet (1844 ) should be the representative of the long lost 

comet 15561 tbc observed perturbations would all l>e as required 
by the theoretical deductions, viz the node has retrograded 
considerably, the inclination greatly increased, and the longi¬ 
tude of perihelion advanced. The chief discrepancy is in the 
latitude of aphelion, which is smaller than would be expected. 

It thus appears that the long lost comet 1556 is represented by 
that of 18^ iii. perturbed by a planet Considerably larger than 
Jupiter, situated at about one hundred times the mean distance of 
the earth from the sun, and whose longitude is about 181° in 
the present year 1901 A re examination of the 1556 observa 
tions IS in progress, in the hope of finding more definite infor¬ 
mation. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

The Sunderland Municipal Technical College, which has been 
erected at a cost of 27,000/, was opened on Friday last 

The new technical school at Liverpool, the foundation stone 
of which was laid on July 1, 189S, is now practically completed 
and will shortly be ^ned. The school will accommodate 
1300 students The rooms devoted to chemistry and navigation 
are already in use 

Mr W J, Pope has been appointed professor of chemistry 
and head of the chemistry department at the new Municipal 
School of TechnoloCT Rt Manchester. He has been succeeded 
as head of the (^emistry^ department of the Goldsmiths' 
Institute, New Cross, by Dr, A Lapworth 
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A HANDY little diary end note book, which ihould be UMful 
to students, has been issued by Messrs. Philip Harris and Co , 
Ltd , of Birmingham, It contains information os to the subjects 
and dates of the forthcoming examinations in connection with 
the Board of Education, City and Guilds of London Institute, 
&c. 

Mr. R. M FerRIER, late lecturer in mechanical e^meering 
at the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has 
been appointed to the professorship of engineering at University 
College, Bristol, in the room of Dr Stanton, whose appoint¬ 
ment to the National Physical Laboratory was recently 
announced. 

The new laboratory and class rooms of the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, described in a recent number of the Pioneer 
Mail, arc in marked contrast to the rooms hitherto devoted to 
science in the institution. Judging from our contemporary’s 
description, no pains have been spared to give the College 
sufficient accommodation and apparatus for the carrying on of 
scientific instruction 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES, 

Paris. 

Academy of Sclcncea, September 9 —M. Bouquet de la 
Grye in the chair —Observations of the planet GQ, made at the 
Observatory of Algiers with the 0318 metre equatorial, by 
M F. Sy The apparent positions of the planet, the positions 
of the comparison stars, and the magnitudes, were measured on 
ihc five nights August 21 to 26. The magnitude varied between 
8 5 and 9 6 —On the existence of fundamental functions, by 
M W SleklolT —On integral invariants, by M. Th de Donder. 
—On the impossibility of representing by isophygmic curves the 
distribution of instability m a given seismic region, by M. F de 
Montessus de Ballore. The author concludes that since seismic 
phenomena are essentially discontinuous both in time and s^ce, 
the isophygmic curves can have no real existence Proof of this 
18 found in the J>aper by Oldham on the aftershocks of the great 
earthquake of June 12, 1897 —On the simultaneous appearance 
of mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles and the first cases of 
malarial fever in the region of Constantine, by M A. Billet. 
The first cases of malaria occurring during the season were 
nearly simultaneous with the first appearance of the mosquito 
The proof m one case of ihe presence of the malarial sporozoites 
in the Anopheles presents a particular interest —On the biology 
of Gakruta xanthomelaena, by M A Menegaux. 
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TOWERS AND TANKS FOR WATER-^SUPPLY 
Towers and Tanks for Water-1 York The Theory and 
Practice of their Design and Construction By J N. 
Hazlehurst Pp ix + 216 (New York John Wiley 
and Sons , London . Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1901 ) 
Price loj bd 

HIS book deals exclusively with a special subject 
relating* to water-supply, namely, the desig^n and 
construction of metal stand-pipes and tanks for storing 
up water at a sufficient elevation to provide adequate 
pressure for its proper distribution An illustration of a 
stand-pipe, 20 feet in diameter and 120 feet high, at St 
Augustine, Florida, is given in the frontispiece , and a 
view of a high cylindrical tank raised on a tower, or 
more strictly a trestle, consisting of light metal standards 
braced together, erected for the water-supply of West 
Tampa, Florida, is shown opposite p 116, and these 
two examples very fairly indicate the structures which 
form the subject of the volume These stand-pipes and 
tanks, besides serving as reservoirs for the storage of an 
adequate supply of water to meet any sudden increased 
demand, and admitting of a temporary suspension of the 
pumping, are also valuable as regulators of the distribu¬ 
tion, and as relief-valves for preventing the occurrence of 
undue stresses in the pipes m the process of pumping 
A considerable number of municipal water-works in 
the United Slates have been furnished with some form 
of nieiallic reservoirs, especially within recent years, in 
places where there is not a suitable site at a sufficient 
elevation for the construction of an ordinary reservoir of 
earth or masonry Thus, out of more than three thousand 
complete municipal water-works in the United States, nine 
hundred and mnety-two have been equipped with elevated 
metallic reservoirs, five hundred and thirty-five of which 
have been erected since 1890. These structures exhibit 
great variety in their dimensions ; for the largest tank 
in the United States, erected at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
in 18S9, IS made of wrought iron, 80 feet in diameter and 
35 feet high, having a capacity of nearly 1,320,000 
gallons, and rests on a concrete foundation , whilst a 
steel stand-pipe erected at Winona, Minnesota, in 1876, 
has a diameter of only 4 feet, and a height of 210 feet, 
capacity of 20,000 gallons, and rests upon a 
masonry foundation iS feet thick. 

Stand-pipes are by far the most common form of 
metallic reservoirs adopted m the United States, exceed¬ 
ing eight hundred in number , but steel tanks supported 
at the requisite height on steel trestles are now very 
often preferred, as a cheaper and safer way of supporting 
the effective upper column of water, 20 to 30 feet high, 
than by a column of water below enclosed in a cylinder , 
and already one hundred and sixty-one such tanks have 
been erected, most of them since 1890 The stand-pipes 
vary, for the most part, from 50 to 120 feet in height and 
from I [ to 39 feet in diameter, being exposed to maximum 
pressures of 82 to 130 lbs.; whilst their average dimen¬ 
sions and pressures are, 63 feet height, 20 feet diameter, 
with a capacity of 150,000 gallons, an ordinary pressure 
in the distributing pipes of 62 lbs. per s1|uare inch, and 
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an emergency pressure of 104 lbs. The tanks, on the 
average, have a height of 37 feet, a diameter of 21^ feet, 
a capacity of 101,000 gallons, and an elevation on a 
trestle, or tower, of 63J feet To obtain the average 
pressure of 62 lbs , the effective height of the stand-pipe 
or tank would require to be 142^ feet , but generally 
advantage can be taken of some natural elevation in the 
neighbourhood to reduce the actual height of the stand-pipe 
or tank A chapter is devoted to the design of each of 
these structures, dealing also, in the case of stand-pipes, 
with the bed-plate, connections, stiffener at the top against 
wind, and anchorage, and in the chapter on tanks, with 
wind-bracing and anchorage 

The author, however, leads up to the subject of design 
by five prelimlnaiy general chapters, on the chemical and 
physical properties of wrought iron and steel, the relative 
merits of these metals, the stability of structures, me¬ 
chanical principles, and riveting; and after the two 
chapters on designing, he proceeds to deal, in three 
successive chapters, with foundations, painting, and shop- 
practice and erection. Accordingly, the book embraces 
a wider range of subjects than might be anticipated from 
Its title , and by a very comprehensive treatment, a 
complete guide is provided for the design and consliuc- 
lion of a special class of structures, of limited application, 
which have not hitherto received adequate consideration. 

ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 

Amina/ Life a First Book of Zoology By President 
D Starr Jordan, Ph D , LL D , and Prof. V’' L Kellogg, 
M S of Leland Stanford Junior University. Pp i\-|- 
329 (London H. Kimpton, 1901 ) 

''HIS volume is one of the twentieth century text-book 
senes, and adds another to the rapidly growing stock 
of elementary science inanu.il s It contains more than 
300 pages, with 180 text figures, and its only novelty is 
the method of treatment, the authors combining the 
most elementary detail with the most abstruse ideas set 
forth in simple language The reason of this is their 
conviction that “the veriest beginner ought to be an 
independent observer and thinker," and that “the 
point of view which the zoological beginner should take 
IS the point of view that the best and most enlightened 
zoological scholar takes " 

There are sixteen chapters to the book, with a brief 
classification and a glossary The lives of the simple 
and the more complex organisms are first dealt with, 
then come chapters on multiplication and sex, on function 
and structure, on the life cycle, and so on The struggle 
for existence, adaptation, commensalism and symbiosis, 
parasitism, protective resemblance, and other topics are 
all in turn^ considered, and the whole closes with a 
chapter on distribution 

There are incorporated in the book a selection of the 
elementary facts and the coninionpiaccisms of the 
modern fantasies of zoology. Both are reasonably dealt 
with, but we find nothing for very especial comment. 
Novelty mainly attaches to some of the illustrations ; for 
example, the frontispiece—a photograph of a group of 
red-faced cormorants—a companion plate of a family of 
fur soals, a striking picture of the angler fish (Coryno- 
lophus) enticing its prey (not lighting up the sea-bottom 
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this timel), an irresistible group of nesthngs of the 
Canada jay, and a trio of manatees depicting three 
leading attitudes, make up a selection which is alto¬ 
gether admirable, and if for only these the book deserves 
support, On the contrary, however, illustrations such as 
those which do duty for a transverse section of a Hydra, 
for a tactile papilla and that of the calf’s tongue, are 
beneath criticism ; and doubtful to a degree are the 
incorporation in such a book as this, as all-typical, of 
stich forms as Gonmm, Calcolynthus, and Prophysema, 
about the latter two of which the less that is put before 
the elementary student the better. Old friends are with 
us, as, for example, the puss moth larva, with its 
“ intensely exaggerated caricature of a vertebrate face ” 
Anthropomorphic truly ; but is this science ? 

We assume the authors would have the beginner read 
this book while prosecuting a more detailed study of 
individual forms, as with the now universal type-system 
Its appearance within a year of Davenport’s “ Introduc¬ 
tion to Zoology,” a book of somewhat kindred aims, 
betokens a desire on the part of those responsible for the 
elementary scientific education of young America for a 
liberalising and humanising influence The experiment 
is an interesting one, and it in some respects meets the 
ever-recurring question of the teacher, What best can 1 
give the student to read ?” The lines on which the book 
IS written appear to us risky in their great breadth and 
cursonness ; but while we await the result of experience 
before pronouncing further upon the book we admit that 
salient truths are expressed in a refreshingly familiar 
way, and that it is pleasant reading The authors have 
fallen into the common error of according uneven recog¬ 
nition to authonty, as, for example, in attributing the 
well-known series of drawings of Amceba to Schulze on 
p. 8, but not on p. 53, where at least a cross reference 
should have been inserted 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner By W Wundt. Pp 92 
(Leipzig Engelmann, 1901.) Price net 

G. T. FeChnlk, at once a distinguished and industrious 
devotee of exact research, and a poetic and religious 
enthusiast, is a most attractive figure in the history of 
German thought in the nineteenth century ; and in the 
lecture delivered by Prof. Wundt before Ihe Royal 
Society of Saxony in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth (April 19), the general reader 
will find a readable account of him which is composed 
with the double authority of a personal friend and 
colleague and of a successor 

The chief interest of the lecture itself lies in the proof 
that Fechner was first led to the psychophysical work by 
which he will be best remembered from a desire to find 
experimental confirmation for his poetico-philosophical 
theory of the universal animation and intelligence of 
physical nature. 

Many readers will perhaps turn with most interest to 
the section of the appendix which contains the author’s 
personal reminiicences of his famous predecessor It is 
curious to learn from Prof Wundt that FechnePs interest 
in the experimental psycbologv of which he was the 
originator was entirely confined to the problem of the 
so-called “loganthmic law” of psychophysical action, 
and that he could not be brought to read exact researches 
into other psychological questions. A, £. T. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Edtioj dots wi hold hunself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents, J\either can he undertake 

io return^ or to coi respond with the writers of rejeitei 
Hianustnpts intended for this or any other part of_ NatUKK. 
No notice IS taken of anonymous communnations.] 

Two Problems of Geometry. 

In your issue of August 22, Mr. A. B Basset asks for solu¬ 
tions of the two problems, the tnsection of an angle by means 
of the ciBBoid, and the duplication of the cube by the conchoid 
I happened to come across a solution of the latter in an old 
book, Leshe’ji "Geometrical Analysis" (1821), where the 
problem is solved also in several other ways—by means of the 
cissoid, two parabolas, a rectangular hyperbola and circle, and 
the loffanthraic curve. The problem of the tnsection of an 
angle is also solved in several ways—by means of the conchoid 
(two ways), an hyperbola (e = 2) and intersecEing circle, a rect¬ 
angular hyperlM>la and circle, the quadratnx, the companion to 
the cycloid, and the Archimedean spiral, hut noihj the cissoid. 

The problem cf the duplication of the cube is solved in the 
following way by the conchoid 

Let AB, AC be the two given lines placed at right angles. 
Complete the rectangle AD and circumscnbe a circle about it. 
Then if through C a line ECO be drawn cutting BD, BA pro- 



Fig 1 


duced in Eand G and the circle again m H, and making EC = 
HG, It IB known that AG and DE are the two mean propor¬ 
tionals between AC and AB (Philo’s construction ) Bisect 
BD at F, and on ABdesenbe an isosceles triangle having BK=- 
AK=BF Join KG. 

Then ED . EBr^EC EH = GH . GC = GA . GB, 

GA GB-hBF2=ED . EB-hBF^^EF®; 
and GK^=AK^ + GA GB = EF^, . . GK = EF 



Then LA=:2AB, and ED • BA = CA : AG 
2 DE AC = 2AB : AG-AL: AG 
... AL I AG = DE-DF, .■ EFDF = LG:AG 
= GK .JGM ; but Er = GK, GM = DF=.iAC. 
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We have then the following construction. 

With K ■■ pole, AM as asymptote, and )AC as the con 
'fitant distance, describe a branch of a conchoid on the farther side 
of AM. Let BA cut the curve in O, then AG is the firar, and 
KM the second mean proportional between AC and AB 

1 have not been able to find any more recent accounts, but 
erhapa some others of your readers can tell whether the cissoid 
as been employed to trisect an angle, or whether it is possible 
to solve the problem by means of this curve An easy solution, 
which IS not given in Leslie’s book, Mould be by means of the 
Lunat^o, r=a (1 +2COS0) D M. V Sommerville, 

24 Balhousie Street, Perth, August 24, 


Aurorse and Meteors. 

On Tuesday, September ro, a beautiful display of the curtain 
Aurora Borealis was observed here at 9 30 p m It extended 
from the northern honron to about iz“, and from north-by-east 
to north-north-west The most brilliant part of the display 
lasted for about ten minutes after we first observed it, and then 
dissolved into a diffused, though vivid, glow At lo 20 pm 
the Aurora was evidently much more distant, exhibiting itself as 
a brilliant glow above the north-western horizon 

At 9 52 pm., the same evening, a brilliant meteor wai* ob¬ 
served darting towards the south-west, the line of motion passing 
between Corona Borealis and Hercules The maximum brilliancy 
of the meteor was superior to that of Jupiter At 10 45 p m a 
meteor was observed darting past Arctunis, which was then about 
3''fabove the norlh-by-west point of ihe horizon At 10 50 p m 
(Greenwich time) a brilliant meteor darted from a point within 
1“ of a Persei in a westerly direction, leaving a broad streak 

Ale\ C Hknijerson 
Ihe Manse, Rusness, Sanday, September ll 


THE INVERNES.S EARTHQUAKE OF 
SEPTEMBER 18 

HE earthquakes of the Inverness district rank among 
the strongest ever felt in this country, hut we 
must go back nearly a century to find one that surpassed 
the recent shock in intensity and extent of disturbed area 
That of August 13, i 8 i 5 , nf which Sir T Uick Lauder's 
brief but graphic dccount is the chief memorial left to 
us,^ damaged several buildings in Inverness, and was 
felt over the whole of Scotland After this, no shock of 
much consequence occurred until that of Februaiy 2, 
1888, which was felt so far as Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and was perceptible over a distiict the area of which is 
estiinaiecl at about 15,000 square miles - The earthquake 
of November i8yo, was slighter still , buildings were 
piactically uninjured by it, and its disturbed area did nut 
exceed 7500 square imlcsIn all three cases the epi¬ 
centre lay close to Inverness and not far fiom the northern 
boundary fault of the Highland district, and it is, there 
fore, natural that movements along this fault or system of 
faults should be held lesponsible for the origin of the 
earthquakes 

The shock of last week occurred shortly before i 30 a m , 
and thus it is possible that we may never know the full 
extent of its disturbed arei, It does not seem to have 
been noticed in either Edinburgh or Glasgow, but the 
southern limit of the area cannot have lam many miles 
north of the line joining these cities, for the shock was 
certainly felt aian^ the south coast of Fifeshire Most of 
the rest of Scotland must have been sensibly shaken, for 
we have record^ front places as far north as Wick, m the 
west of Mull, and all along the east coast of Aberdeen¬ 
shire 

In Inverness the damage, though never serious, is con¬ 
siderable in amount. There is scarcely a street in the 
town which has entirely escaped In a few houses, 
chimney-stacks or parts of them fell down, and many 

i Quoltd by D Milne, E<itn New Phil /ourm , vqI uiki 1S41, pp 
116-117 

C A. Stavenaon, Edin Roy Soc Proc , iBBB, pp 360-266 

B Quart JiTUrn Lreol ^oc , vol ^Ivii iSqi, pp (11B-632 
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chimney-cans were overthrown or displaced For some 
miles round the town similar slight damage occurred At 
Dochgarroch, about four miles south-west of Inverness, a 
long crack was formed in the north bank of the Caledonian 
canal. It is in the middle of the towing-path, in the 
hard-packed surface, and is nearly half an inch wide and 
about 6co yards long. 

From the accounts which have appeared in the news¬ 
papers and from a few winch I have already received, it 
IS possible to draw roughly an isoseismal line corre¬ 
sponding to the degree 7 of the Rossi-Foiel scale 
This IS in the form of an ellipse, with its longer axis 
parallel to the great fault and with the larger part of the 
curve lying on the south-east side of the fault, As the 
fault hades m this diiection, it is exceedingly probable that 
a slip along it at no great depth gave rise to the recent 
earthquake. 

The stronger Inverness earthquakes generally occur 
without the warning of preliminary shocks, but are 
followed for some lime by weaker movements Three at 
least occurred on the morning of the i8th, and it is not 
unlikely that for another month 01 so slight shorks may 
be felt in and around Inverness before the earth’s crust 
there is once more brought to rest 

CH \I <1 IS D\\ ISON 


l)R,J L W THUDICUM 

T he death of Dr Thudicum removes from our midst 
the living equivalent of a very familiai name As 
a worker, to the younger generation of men of science he 
w'as not known, but some of his numerous communications 
upon topics extraordinarily varied can scan ely have 
escaped the observation, and have most probably rei ei\ ed 
the serious attention, of almost every one interested in 
the medical scientes More than half a century ago he 
graduated m medicine at (bessen. Almost inimedidiely 
afterwaidS) stimulated b\ the work and magic influence 
of the great Liebig, who had attracted to the quiet and 
secluded university a bevy of young men eager to become 
adept in methods which, m the hands of then great 
master, had forced Nature to yield up truths of such 
momentous importance to physiology, Thudicum began 
to work at physiological chemistry 

Shortly aftei wards he settled in this country, took a 
medical qualification and began to practise It must be 
admitted that he established himself in London at an 
opportune moment The application of exact chemical 
method to physiological, and ceitainly to pathological, 
phenomena was then in its infancy, 'I'he pupil of Liebig, 
trained in the methods of the Giessen laboratory and 
possessed of a practual knowledge of disease, had acres 
of virgin soil to cultivate His power was soon appreci¬ 
ated , in 1856 he became physician to the St Fancras 
Dispensary, and in 1858 lecturer to the Grosvcnoi Flace 
School of Medicine In 1865 he was appointed lecturer 
on pathological chemistry at St Thomas* Hospital and 
directoi of a newly founded chemical and pathological 
laboratory there, obv lously a position with immense 
opportunities 

His studies soon received official recognition, in that 
Sir John Simon, the principal medical oHicer to the 
Privy Council, engaged him m 1H64 to undertake a 
senes of researches upon pathological chemistry. 
Thudicum’s results were embodied in reports which 
were published as appendices to the repoits of the 
medical officers of the Privy Council and Local 
Government Board, and continued to appear at various 
dales down to 18S2 Although no doubt a mass of con¬ 
stant work was embodied in these! reports, they were not so 
fruitful in piactical results as was anticipated, or perhaps 
It would be faiier to say, the tremendous achievements 
shortly afterw'ards of bacteriology in this depaiiment of 
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hygiene, rendered Ihem relatively insignificant. Further, 
these reports gave rise to a very considerable polemic, 
other workers in this field not accepting Thudicum’s 
results, or, a fortiori^ the theories founded upon them. 

In [871 Dr. Thudicum published conjointly with Dr. 
Duprd his most copious work, a book of 700 odd pages, 
on the origin, nature and varieties of wine. His views 
upon this subject have also not received general accept¬ 
ance. In 1872 he published a manual of chemical 
physiology. His last work of note appeared m 18B6 and 
consisted of a treatise on the chemical constitution of the 
brain. 

Although Thudicum's life-study must be regarded as 
physiological chemistry, he from time to time wrote upon 
exclusively practical medical subjects, inter alia diseases 
of the nose, the curative value of electricity in medicine, 
&C., and consistently with this he made and kept together 
a large medical practice, being successful as a physician 
and greatly esteemed by his patients. 

Thudicum’s mind was one of problems, and whenever a 
problem esented itself to him he did his best—often, it 
IS true, with imperfect methods—to solve it; even if, as 
in many cases must be admitted, his work has not yielded 
results of first importance, by his death medical science 
has lost at least an honest and indefatigable investigator 
and many men and women a sincere friend. 


NOTES. 

The profound grief expressed by the British Association when 
news of the assassination of the late President of the United 
States was received, was described in last week's Nature We 
have now received a copy of the letter sent (o Mr Choate, the 
American Ambassador, by Prof. Rllcker, president of the 
Assoaaiion, and of the reply. The letter sent was os follows — 
“ To his Excellency the Hon, J H. Choate, Ambassador 
of the United States of America, Sir,—The General Com¬ 

mittee of the British Associalion for the Advancement of 
Science, assembled this year in Glasgow, desire me to express 
to you the horror with which they heard of the attack upon 
the late President of the United States, and iheir deep sorrow 
at his death. On ihe first day of the meeting in Glasgow the 
Association telegraphed to Mr. McKinley the assurance of their 
sympathy and of their earnest hopes for his recovery. These 
hopes have not been fulfilled, and it is now my sad duty to 
inform you that the tragic fate of the President of the United 
States has cast a deep shadow over our meeting Together with 
all our fellow countrymen we share in the sorrow of the great 
sister-nation which you represent ; and we desire, through you, 
to inform the men of science of America that the members of 
the British Association are bound to them not only by lies of 
blood, not only by the links which unite all students of Nature, 
but by the deeper feelings which draw together those who are 
partners in a common sorrow, aqd mourn one of the leaders of 
our common race,—I am, sir, your obedient servant, A. W. 
Rdcker ” In reply, the American Ambassador wrote -— "Sir, 
—I have received with heartfelt gratitude the kind expression of 
condolence and sympathy at the death of President McKinley 
which you have forwarded to me on behalf of the General 
Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. I shall duly advise my Government of its receipt, and 
it will be highly appreciated by them and by Mrs. McKinley. 
Your kind message and hnadredi of other similar communica¬ 
tions from all parts of the British Dominions, carry an assurance 
of national friendship and goodwill which will be most welcome 
to the American people.—Yours sincerely, Joseph H. Choate." 

Many men of science will sympathise with Dr. Henry Wood¬ 
ward, F.R S., at the sad death of his younger sod, Mr. Martin 
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Fountain Woodward, demonstrator in biology. Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, London. Mr, Woodward wo# 
drowned on the night of September 15 by the capsizing of a boat 
at Moyard, near Lctterfrack, qo. Galway, Ireland, where he was 
in charge of the Marine Biological Laboratory of the Fisheries 
Board for Ireland, during the long vacation. He was in hJS 
thirty-sixth year. 

Dr. a C. Haupon, F.R S., sailed by the Campania on 
September 21 fora ten weeks’ visit to the United States, for 
the purpose of studying the ethnological museums and the 
methods of instruciion and research in ethnology in the States, 

The Swiney lectures this year will be delivered by Dr J. S. 
Flett, on the "Geological Evidences of Former Geographical 
Conditions.” The lectures will be delivered at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, and will commence on 
Monday, October 7. 

The programme of the National Home-Reading Union for 
the thirteenth reading session, 1901-1902, includes nature-study 
among the subjects upon which advice will be given as to 
suitable books to read, and helpful articles will be contributed to 
the Society’s magazine Nature is, of course, the best teacher, 
but books are valuable in directing attention to her attractions 
The address of the Society ih Surrey House, Victona Embank¬ 
ment, London, W.C 

Wk regret to record the death of Dr Edward Waller 
Claypole, B.A., F G S , of the Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
California, and previously professor at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, and at Buchtel College, Akron, in Ohio. In 187S he 
drew attention to the discovery of the oldest known fossil tree 
from the Upper Silurian of Eaton, Ohio, and he named the 
specimen Glyptodtndfon eatontnie Since that date he con¬ 
tributed many papers to American journals on the geology and 
paKvontology of the United States, giving a good deal of atten- 
* to fossd fishes, but dealing with all branches of geological 
I investigation. 

On Sunday, September 22, a solemn festival was held in the 
small Swedish island of Hveen The occasion was the ap¬ 
proaching 300th anniversary of the death of Tycho Brahe, the 
celebrated astronomer, who lived and worked on the island and 
spent his happiest years there The festival was held among 
the few remains of Brahe's once imposing observatory at 
Uranienborg. The Copenhagen correspondent of the Timts 
states that, early in the morning, guests from Denmark and 
Sweden, including representatives of the Universities, arrived 
in steamers Outside the small harbour the Swedish ship Drott 
was at anchor with King Oscar on board The King landed 
with the other guests and drove to Uranienborg After Divine 
service, conducted by Bishop Billing, of Sweden, Dr HilJe- 
brandt, of Sweden, delivered a long speech, ending with the 
following words .—" We congratulate Denmark upon ihe never- 
dying memory of this man. This spot is now Swedish , there¬ 
fore the King of Sweden ia here to-day to honour the memory 
of Denmark’s great and noble son.” The party then walked 
through the rums, which were decorated with the Swedish and 
Danish dogs, The monument of Tycho Brahe, erected by 
Swedes, was decorated with the Danish colours. 

Prof. Enc.lbr has returned from the Canary Islands with a 
large collection of plants for the Botanical Garden and Museum 
at Berlin. 

Mr. T. Meehan has an interesting paper, m the Procttdmgi 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, on the 
bending of branches in mature trees. The " weeping ” habit Is. 
according to him, always the result of diminished vitality in the 
tree. 
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In ihe Interhahonal Bulhiin of the Academy of Sciences of 
Cracow (1901, No. 4), Godlewski and Polaenmsz have an 
exhaustive paper (in German) on the intramolecular respiration 
and production of alcohol in seeds placed in water They 
conclude that the chemical processes which take place in the 
respiration of plants are not uniform, but may vary in 
different circumstances In a general way they agree very 
closely with the process of fermentation. 

An Intcrnaiional Conference on Plant Breeding and 
Hybridisation, to be held at New York in the autumn of 1902, 
is announced by the Horticultural Society of New York, The 
proviflional programme includes the following papers, among 
others —Results of hybridisation and plant breeding in 
Canada, by Mr W Saunders, notes on plant breeding in 
California, by Mr E J Wickson ; plant breeding in New 
Jersey, by Prof. B, D. llalsted , hybrid plums, by Mr F. A 
Waugh , sanations in hybrids not appearing in the first genera¬ 
tion, but later, by Mr E S Gofl , orchid hybrids,> by Mr 
Oakes Ames ; cytological aspects of hybrids, by Mr. W, A 
Cannon, Columbia University, New York City 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has been entirely reorganised The work 
has been divided into various groups, viz —Vegetable patho¬ 
logical and physiological investigations , botanical investigations 
and experiments ; pomological investigations , grass and forage- 
plant investigations; experimental gardens and grounds , 
Arlington expenmcntal farm ; Congressional seed distribution , 
seed and plant introduction , tea culture experiments Each 
class of investigations has its own laboratory, in charge of a 
skilled expert, ihe chief of the Bureau and head physiologist 
and pathologist is Prof B T Galloway. 

The Reale Islituto Veneto announces nine prizes for competi¬ 
tion in the faculties of science, letters and arts, for which essays 
have to be sent in at the close of the years 1901, 1902, 1903 
The subjects in science include the projective properties of the 
two-dimensional algebraic surfaces of n dimensional space, the 
geophysical and biological characters of the lakes of the VencUan 
district excluding the Logo di Garda, and the development of 
the respiratory apparatus of the pulmonale vertebrata. 

In the Physical Keineio for August, Mr Martin D Atkins 
discusses the polarisation and internal resistance of electric cells 
The object of the paper, of which a further part is promised, is 
to examine the two questions, firstly, is the change m the 
resistance of an electrolytic cell with varying currenis a real or 
an apparent change? and, secondly, does the Wiederburg theory 
with Us derived formuLe satisfy the known conditions and the 
characteristic curves of tins change ? 

A SERIES of observations on the effects of Becquerel, 
Rontgen and other rays on the eye are detailed by Messrs. 
Himstcdt and Nagel in the BeruhU of the Freiburg Naturalists’ 
Society (1901). The fact that such action exists was pointed 
out by Giesel, In the present investigations it is shown that 
the effects are in many cases largely due to fluorescence of 
neighbouring bodies, but that the rays appear to directly affect 
the rods of the retina. The authors also examined the effects of 
Rontgen rays and those from an incandescent lamp on the 
electromotive force set up in the eye of a frog, and the effects of 
the two kinds of rays are very similar. 

Wp have received a reprint of M Guillaume’s report com¬ 
municated Iasi year to the Physical Congress on the transitory 
deformations of solids. These variations, which differ from those 
attributed to elasticity or plasticity, are produced either by 
changes of temperature or by mechanical means, and M. 
Guillaume has studied them both in glass and in nickel steel 
The author finds that the phenomena are governed by com- 
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paralively simple laws, and he considers that they may probably 
be attributed to variations in the chemical equilibrium of the 
molecules The effects of the defarmalions in que.stion m con¬ 
nection With the variations in thermometers render this subject 
one of practical interest. 

The Meteorological Society of Mauritius has commenced the 
issue of a new senes of Proceedings and Transactions Vol 1 
embraces the five years 1S96-1900, and contains a number of 
useful papers read before the Society—mostly drawn up by the 
secretary, and relating chiefly to the rainfall and cyclones in the 
South Indian Ocean From want of funds and other causes no 
volume of Ti ansactions has appeared since the year 1864, and 
it is pointed out in the preface to the present volume that 
whatever the Society may have accomplished in the post has been 
due, in a great measure, to the untiring energy of the late Dr 
Mcldrum, who contributed many papers on the law of sto^s ; 
two of his investigations, on the form of cyclones and an atlas 
showing the cyclone tracks of the Southern Indian Ocean, have 
l>een included among the publications of the Meteorological 
Council The present honorary secretary of the Society is Mr. 
T. F Claxion 

WRhave receixed a copy of a Report on the meteorological ob¬ 
servations made at the Abhassu Observatory, Cairo, during the 
years iSqfland 1899, together with the mean results derived 
from the observations of the previous thirty years, prepared 
under the superintendence of Captain II G Lyons, R E , 
Director-ficneral of the Survey Department In 1859, the 
Khedive ordered the reestalilishment of the observatory which 
had existed from 1845-50 at Bulaq, but had then been closed ; 
ihe site was not selected until 1865, and the senes of regular ob¬ 
servations only commenced in 1S68 The observatory 1^ situated 
about three miles north north-east of Cairo, on the edge of the 
desert. Meteorological observations have been made every 
three hours, and magnetic observations have been taken recently, 
as frequently as the staff available for the purpose could be 
spared In 1889, Mr J Barois published a very complete dis- 
cuitsion of the climate of Cairo, and his tables have been used in 
the present report All the observations have been made 
directly by the observers, but commencing with the year 1900, 
a complete set of self-recording apparatus has been brought into 
operation The volume is accom|Janied by twenty-two plates 
showing the mean daily and annual variations of all elements ; 
these greatly enhance the utility of the work, and show at a 
glance the general results derived from ihe detailed tabular 
slalemenis, which are given in French measures The discus¬ 
sion IS a very valuable contribution 10 meteorological science, 
and both tables and plates are very carefully prepared and 
plainly printed. 

The October pilot chart of the North Atlantic and MeJiier- 
ranean, just issued by the Meteorological Office, shows tint 
during August and the early part of September there were scores 
of icebergs on the Belle Isle steamer route, lifOm the 48111 to 
the 56lh meridian One observer counted seventy-seven, another 
one hundred bergs, another described them 9^ innumerable 
Great numbers of them were very large, ranging up 10 n mile 
long and 200 feet high. No field ice was reported, but there 
were numerous low flat pieces of ice almost awash and dangerous 
to navigation Some bergs were also fallen m with in the 
neighbourhood of the Flemish Cap, and a solitary one had wan¬ 
dered away to the loulh-weatward of the Hink of Newfoundland, 
to 43“ N , 53'’ W Ociober witnesses a decided increase in the 
frequency and the strength of the gales experienced over the 
northern portion of the Atlantic, and m the remarks on the 
inset cyclonic type chirt it is stated that during some part of 
the month, usually in about the middle, very severe gales are 
almost invariably experienced over the British Isles. Some of 
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the moU violent West Indian hurricanes on record have occurred 
in this month, It has been found convenient to di%ide the 
October tropical storms into two classes—those which are ex- 
penenced during the existence of high barometric pressure over 
the Eastern States of America, and those when these anti¬ 
cyclones are away to the north or north-west. In the former 
case the hurricanes originate far out on the ocean, and their 
centres seldom pass to the westward of the 75 th meridian, 
sometimes, indeed, their point of curvature is even so far 
to the eastward as 41° W., the mean path curving in 
67° W. In the latter case most of the storms are de¬ 
veloped about the Gulf of Mexico or the western end of the 
Caribbean Sea, and in their passage northward and north-east¬ 
ward cling to the American coast, some a little way inland, 
others not far out at sea. Unlike the hurricanes of July, August 
and September, the distinguishing feature of the October ones is 
that Ihey make comparatively little westing in the early stages 
of their career, their prevailing tendency being to draw away 
to the northward almost immediately after their formation, a 
fact which must be associated with the seasonal change in the 
disposition of pressure over America The winds of the 
Adriatic, including the Bora and the Sirocco, are separately 
dealt with. 

In the Zoologist for September the Editor, Mr. W. L. 
Distant, inaugurates a discussion on “ Animal Sense Percep¬ 
tions," in the course of which he hints that colour-pcrccption 
among the lower animals may be very different to our own, and 
consequently that we should be cautious in regarding many 
types of animal coloration as protective. Mr. £ Selous, in 
continuing his observations on the habits uf the great cresied 
grebe, hazards some very remarkable speculations 

It was noted some months ago in this journal that an archaic 
type of arachnid from Texas belonging to the genus Kcenenia 
had been identified with the Sicilian K. mirabihs Fuller com¬ 
parison has enabled Miss A, Rucker to state in the American 
Naturalist for August that, as might have been expected, it 
turns out to be distinct The genus has also been discovered in 
Siam and Paraguay, so that, like most archaic types, it is prob¬ 
ably cosmopolilan The material now available admits of the 
definition of the ordinal group to which this strange form belongs 

From the Smithsonian Insliiulion we have received a copy of 
a paper by Messrs. Jordan and Snyder on the apodal or eel-like 
fishes of Japan, forming Bulhtin^cs 1239 of the U S Museum. 
The authors recognise two ordinal groups of these fishes, the 
one including the " nce-field eels" (Monoptcrus), and the other 
the true eels, congers and mur^cnas Many excellent illubtralicms 
are given, and a considerable number of new species described 
For one genus the name Echidna is employed, and if this usage 
be correct the egg-laying mammal so designated requires a new 
title In the British Museum Catalogue of Marsupials and Mono- 
tremes, Mr. O Thomas definitely stated, however, that, as regards 
the eel, Echidna is a nomen nudum. The question should be 
decided one way or the other 

The Biolcgisches Centralblati of September 15 contains an 
account of Dr K. Hescheler's investigations into the afhnities 
of Fleurotomana, that handsome genus of gastropod molluscs 
of which BO few aorvivors now remain. Although the author 
confirms previous conclusions as to the generally pnmilive 
character of ihu genus, he finds that this docs not hold good 
for all parts of its anatomy, which displays certain evidences of 
specialisation. In another communication Dr. Walkhofif con¬ 
trasts the human lower jaw with that of the inferior Fnoiates, in 
the course of which be points out that the celebrated “ Naulette 
jaw" approximate! to the modern type in a much greater degree 
than IB the case with the one from Schipka, which 15 the oldest 
at present known. 
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Two memoirs on development eonshlMe tha contenta-of the 
September issue of the Quarterly faumid of MecTotcopiNu 
Science. In the I one Mr. J, G Kerr continues his account of 
the de\ elopmental history of the 5 ou 4 h American lung-fish 
{Lepidosiren paradoxa\ the first portion of which was published 
in the Phil Trans. The author finds that both in this genns 
and the allied African Protopterua the early de\^clbpment is 
remarkably like that of the tailed amphibiana, while it also re- 
sembles that of the lampreys, and rather less closely that of the 
so-called ganoid fishes In the second article—illustrated with 
five double plates—Mr R. Evans discusses in great detail the 
development of the Malayan representatives of peripatus, the 
description, of which has been already noticed in these columns. 

Mr. Arthur Smith, the curator of the Natural History 
Museum at Grimsby, is making a collection of notes and records 
of alien plants which occur in Britain^ and asks the cooperation 
of local botanists 

Mr. H L Lyon reprints from* the Afinneso/a BotanicaT 
Studies a paper entitled *' Observations on the Embryology of 
Nelumhof showing lhai both in its arutomy sndin its embryology 
Nelnmbo conforms to the type of the Monocotyledons. He 
derives from this the concluMon that the order Nymphijeacere 
should be removed from the Dicotyledons and should be placed 
among Monocotyledons in the series ffielobiae, 

Ir is stated in the January-March 1901 issue of the Kew 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information^ which has just reached 
us, that in consequence of the extreme pressure of the demands 
of important Government worjc the publication of the Bulletin 
had for a lime to be suspended It^ issue has, however, now 
been resumed The present number is almost entirely devoted 
to ** a list of the contributors to the Herbarium of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, brought down to December 31, 1899 '* 
The volume of the Bulletin for 1899 has also reached us Its 
contents have been referred to in our ‘‘Notes "from time to 
time as the serial has appeared 

WEhavc received the Report of the Directors of the Botanical 
Survey of India for the year 1900-1901, also the Annual Report 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, for the year 1900-1901, 
and that of the Government Cinchona Prantation and Factory 
in Bengal for the year 1899-1900 In his report of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Calcutta, the superintendent. Major Prain, 
speaks of the serious damage done by the excessive rainfall in 
ihe autumn of 1900, amounting to 40^ inches from the I9lh to 
the 25th of September, ij^ inches having fallen on September 
20 Although there was no wind, many trees were uprooted, 
and a large number of others died after the ram had ceased and 
they were exposed to sunshine. The Cinchona plantations were 
also greatly damaged by a disastrous rainstorm which passed 
over the Darjeeling district on the night of September 24-25, 
1S99 The most recent publication of the Botanical Survey of 
India (vol. 1. No, 13) is the report of a botanical tour m the 
South Luahai Hills by Lieut. A. T. Gage 

The Royal Horticultural Society has made a new departure 
in the August number of its Journal^ in the form of “Notes 
on Recent Research." The design is to give in each issue an 
abstract or short digest of the papers of botanical, and especially 
of horticultural, interest in the leading British, Colonial, 
American, and Continental botanical journals. Of these 
abstracts several very good samples are given in the present 
number, the most important being a summary of Engler's 
valuable paper on plant distribution in the Alps. The abstracts 
from current horticultural periodicals occupy nearly fifty pages. 
Independently of these abstracts, the current number of the 
Journal is a very interesting one. Now that the phenomena 
of hybridisation are attracting so much altenuon, all students of 
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the snhject will be f^rateful to the editor for giving a full iranala- 
tion of (Herr Gregor Mendel's much quoted [laper on " Expert 
ments id Plant Hybridisation,” pubhsheil in 1&65 in the 
Ahkandlungtn des naturfQrzchendtn Vercines in Brunn. The 
translator, Mr. W, Bateson, in an introductory note, gives the 
following as the chief outcome of Mendel’s experiments — 

“ The proof that, in certain pairs of differentiating characters, 
the germ cells of a hybrid, or cross-breed, are pure, being 
carriers and transmitters of either the one character or the other, 
not both ” Other articles of interest in this bulky number 
are —" Woad, a Prehistoric Pigment,” by Dr. Plowright, 
"Wild fiardens,” by H S Leonard; "Hybrid Conifers,” by 
Dr Masters , and others of special interest to horticulturists 

Mrs E S Armitage read an interesting paper on some 
Yorkshire earthworks, before the British Assticiation at Bradford, 
which has recently been published, with illustrations, in The 
Reltquaiy and lUuitraUd Archaeologist (vol vii. July 1901, 
p 158) The author holds that the very numerous artiffcial 
hillocks usually surrounded by a ditch and bank are not Driti'ih, 
Roman, Scandinavian, or Saxon, as they have so often been 
described, but that they are Norman fnotieswhxzh were protected 
round the top by a stockade and crowned with a wooden tower, 
the breta rche or donjcn These earthern castles were the local 
pivots which carried the action of the central machinery of 
Normin organisation into the remotest parts of the kingdom 
and thus established feudalism all over England 

Among the local ptes of parts of the north of France the 
procession of giants forms the most original and picturesque 
custom Each Flemish town ff)rmerly possessed its giant, but 
(1ii:» curious custom preserves Us ancient ceremonial in only a 
few localities Lille has not seen lor a long time the procession 
of the giant " Phinar,” which was vilified as was Us colleague 
" Anrteen " at Valenciennes The fesUvals of giants are still 
preserved at Dunkirk, where " Papa Raeusse '' is the idol of the 
inhabitants, at Cassel, at Gand, at Brussels, and especially at 
iDiuai, where every June “Gayant ’ has a triumphal procession 
accompanied by his wife, "Mane Cageon,” and their three 
children, "Jaaquot,” "hillon” and " Bimbin ” An illiis 
iraled account of this interesting survival, by Paul Ditffoth, will 
be found in CorwcJ (Nouv. Sene, No S67, 1901, p 292) A 
further account is given by Father U P Delattre of a Punic 
necropolis near Eainte Monique, Senegal, West Africa The 
numerous objects that are figured are deposited m the museum 
at Saint Louis This important investigation deserves the 
attention of English archaeologists who are interested in the 
Mediterranean people!] 

The Tuesday evening science lectures at the Royal Victoria 
Hall will commence on October 8, when Ur A Smith Wooil- 
ward, F R S., will lecture on "Bone Digging in Greece ” A 
lecture on " Photography in Natural Colours” will be given by 
Mr J. W, Hinchley on October 15 

The addret^s delivered by M E T Hamy, president of the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science, at the 
recent meeting at Ajaccio, appears in the /tevue Stientijique of 
September 14 The subject is " Les debuts de Tanthropologie 
en France.” 

A LIST of aeoond-hand electrical instruments and acceasories 
and other apparatus required in laboratories has been sent to us 
by Mr G Bjwron, Edgware Road, London Teachers requir 
ing efficient apparatus at a low cost, for lecture or laboratory 
purposes, might consult the list with advantage. 

A COPY of the eighth annual report of the Church Society 
for the Promotion of Kindness to Animals has been received 
The Society is distinguished from the generality of similar 
organisations in the fact that it directs attention to such subjects 
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as the neglect of wounded war horses, the sufferings endured 
horses used for war purposes, the carelessness and sickening 
brutality often exhibited in the slaughteiing of animals, beanng 
reins, cruell> 10 wild animals in captivity, 'spurious sports, 
"angling” for song birds, and other cruelties to animals usually 
regarded with indifference Many people are willing to assist 
the efforts of a society working in this direction who are unable 
to see why animals should not be inoculated in order to'exteiid the 
means of alleviating human suffering. The office of the Society 
IS at Church Ilouge, Westminster 

Wl congratulate the authorities of the Government Museum 
of Madras on the Catalogue of the I’rehislonc Antiquities, hy 
K Bruce hoote, which has just l>een published by the Super¬ 
intendent of ihe Government Press, Madras, for the moderate 
sum of Light shillings The dialogue is terse, and is illustrated 
by thirty-four plates of excellent phjtognphic reproductions of 
some 225 objects and one plate of ownership marks on Iron- 
age pottery It appears that there is in India 1 decided break 
between the PaUcjliihic and Neolithic ages, bur in Somhern 
India there is no gap in time between the Neolithic and Iron 
ages, the people of the laiter age being doubtless direct 
descendants of the former A few bronze, brass and Ctipper 
implements and ornaments have been found, but apparently 
none as yet under circumstances showing distinctly that they 
preceded the Iron age The existence of a distinct bronze or 
copper age may then, for the present, be regarded as quite 
problematic for South India The pride of the Madras collec 
Lion IS unquestionably the great series brought together by the 
late Mr James Wilkinson Biteks during his very successful 
exploration of the Nilgiri cairns and barrows whde holding the 
post of Commissioner of those hills A few pal eoliths are 
figured, but no Neolithic implemLiUs or pottery The Iron 
age IS well illustrated m pottery and implements i one beautiful 
bronze vase of classical form and decorated with ffutings and 
lotus designs deserves special mention The archaic costumes 
of the figurines indicate that the art nf iron smelting and work¬ 
ing became known in India fully three thousand years ago, if 
not more 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Rhesus Monkey {^fa^all^s j begins, 9 ) from 
India, presented by Mr W Openshaw , a (ireen Monkey 
{CcrcopuhfLti^ talhtrichus) from West Africa, presented by the 
Rev E P Green, a Collared Peccary {D\<.oiyles \ a 

Ring tailed Coati [Nasua rufa, 9 ) from South America, presented 
by Mr F G Newton, C M G , a Ring-tailcd Coati {Nasua 
ru/Oj 9 ) from South America, two Punctated Agoutis {Dasy 
frotta piinitata) from Central America, presented by Captain 
R iw Taylor, a Hedgehog (Ari/iiitf/u British, pre¬ 

sented by Mr C J Murray, a Fulvous-breasted Pied Wood 
(Dendroi opus /nani), two Jungle Babblers [Craieropns 
canortfs), an Indian Cuckoo {Cuiutus micropUrus), a Pied 
Crested Cuckoo (Coccystes jacofimus), a Pied Ground Thrush 
{Geornb/a wardi), a Crimson breasted Barbet {Xantho/ae/na 
haematouphala) from British India, presented by Mr. E W. 
Harper, five Vipers ( Vipera bents), British, presented by Mr. 
A Old ; a White-crowned Mangabey {Cercoiebus atthiops) from 
West Africa, a Pigmy Marmoset [ffapale pygmaea) from the 
Upper Amazons, a Red headed Marsh Bird [Agclcuus ruji- 
capiUtis), two Black Tanagers (T^<hyphonus from 

South America, a \ ellow Sparrow {Passer htfeus) from East 
Africa, an Indian Roller [Coractas indica) from India, two 
Gigantic Salamanders {Me^alobatrachus may-unus) from Japan, 
an Indian Elephant {EUphas indivus, 9) from India, deposited ; 
a Crab-Mting Opossum {Didelphys canenvorus) from Tropical 
America, purchased ; an Altai Deer [Cervtts eusfephanus) born 
in the Gardens 
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OUX ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

AlTEOlfOMICAL OCCUUINCBS IN OCTOBER. 

Oct. I. iih. 141D. to ilh 53m. Moon occults B.A C. 1240 
(mag. 57). 

3. I7h. lOm to i6h. 9m. Moon occults 71 Ononis 
(mag. 5*1). 

II. Ilh 2m. Minimum of Algol (J 3 Periei). 

13 Ceres 7' S of 7 Ceti (mug 3) 

13. 7h. Venus in conjunction with S Scorpii Venus 

10' N 

14. 7h 51m Minimum of Algol (6 Persei) 

15. Venus Illuminated portion of disc = o 705. 

1$. Mars. Illuminated jrarLion of disc = o 951 

17. 5h. 2m to 5h 3Sm. Moon occults { Ophiuchi 

(mag 4 5 ). ,0 

19-21 Epoch of the Ononid meteors (radiant 91 + 15") 

22 9h.5m to 9h. 7m. Moon occults ^'Capricorni(mag 52) 

23. 4h 44rn to /h 38m Transit of Jupiter's Sat IV 

23. Sh 53m to loh 6m Moon occults k Aquarii 

(mag 5 S) 

24. l4h. 35m to 15I1 30m Moon occults \ Piscium 

(mag 4 7), 

27. 2h 25m to 4h 6m Partial eclipse of the moon 

Our satelliie will rise at 4h 35m , 29m after the 
earth’s shadow has passed ott her disc, but the 
penumbra will remain until 5h 26m , though it will 
be observed with difficulty 

28. Ceres in opposition to the sun (Ceres, mag 7 4). 

31. I2h 44m Minimum of Algol (^ Persei) 

Fireball OF Seii ember 14,1901—Mr W F Denning 
writes — 

One of those brilliant fireballs which often appear suddenly 
in the early part of the night, and for a few seconds illumine 
the sky and landscape, was seen by many persons in various 
parts of the country on September 14 at about 8h 44m It was 
especially bright ovf'r the western part of England, and people 
in South Wales and North Devon obtained a fine view of the 
phenomenon As seen fiom these parts, the fireball was many 
limes brighter than Venus, and it moved with moderate slow 
ness, leaving a strong trail or train of sparks, which, however, 
quickly died out Tne head was bluish-white, and it seemed 
to plough Us way through iht atmosphere with an irregular 
moiion and fluctuating light, as though strongly resisted 

“The fireball was wdl observed at Manenester, Wallingford 
(Berks), Chiddingfold (Surrey), Bristol and many other stations 
The direction of Us flight from the best descriptions was from 
between the conslellaiions Aquarius and Pegasus, the radiant 
being at 345“ + i" near the star 0 Piscium The height of the 
meteor when first seen was 66 miles vertically over a point 6 
miles N E of Ilfracombe, North Devon, and when last seen 
the height was about 26 miles over a point in the sea 3 miles 
N W of St David’s Head, Ptmbroke«‘hire The length of 
path was S3 miles and velocity about 20 miles per second 
Possibly the path may favc been longer and the object may 
have approached to within about 23 miles of the earth s surface, 
but the obEervalions are not quiie accordani It is to be hoped 
that further descriptions of this splendid object will fie forlh 
coming, so that the real paih may be very accurately ascerlaincd 
“On beptember 14, 1B75, at 8h 27)m , a large fireball 
Rssed over ihe eastern counties of England, falling from a 
tight of 63 to 14 miles and directed from a radiant at 348^ + 0" 
Lieut Colonel Tupman computed the real path from twelve 
accordant observations, and there is no doubt that this brilliant 
object, which appeared enaclly twenty su years ago, belonged 
to ihe same system as that which furnished the recent fireball 
Apart from the large meteors which are often directed from it, 
Ihe radiant is well defined every year from ordinary shooting 
stars, and it appears that ils chief activity is displayed during 
the months of August and September " 

New Variable Star 77, 1901, IIerculis —Dr T D 
Anderson announces that he has delected variability in the 
star B D + 7° 3199, the position of which is 

K A = i6h 251T1 49 7 b. 

DecI = + 7“ 8' 9 

Some years ago U was estimated to be about the ninth magni¬ 
tude, while on August 19 and 21 it was invisible m a 3.inch 
finder with which tenth magnitude stars were easily visible. 
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T/fJt GLASGOIV MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

SECTION E. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Opening Address by Hugh Robert Mili, D Sc , LL D, 
FRSEjFRGS, President of ihe Section. 

On Reaearch In Qeograptaical Science 

Introductory 

The annual rea^embling of friends and fellow workers in the 
old re visited towns, and the annual accession of new lovers of 
science, furnish a unique opportunity for a survey of the advances 
made in each department, a fitting occasion also for remembering 
those who have finished their woi^ and can aid our deliberations 
onlv by the memory of their example 

Apart from our more intimate losses in the death of many 
distinguished geographers and devoted workers, the period since 
our last meeting has been for all a year of mourning The 
passing of the nineteenth century was almost like the death of a 
friend, and it is still difficult to realise that the century which we 
had been so long in the habu of ossoclaiing with everything new 
and great and progressive has itself become part of the past. 
Few coincidonces have been more sinking than the almost 
Simultaneous close of that unparalleled reign which gave a name 
to the Era including all that was best and most characteristic of 
the century The death of Queen Victoria earned so keen a 
sense of personal loss into every heart that few attempts have 
been made to show how vast a poriion of the stream of time— 
measured by progress—intervened between the terminal dates 
of her life 1 hink for a moment of the splendid advances in 
the one small department of geographical exploration during the 
late (Jueen’s reign, the mullitude of landmarKs which have been 
crowned by the great name of Victoria—of the Earth's moat 
southerly land and ns most northerly sea, of the largest lake 
and most majestic waterfall of Africa, the loftiest lake of Asia, 
the highest peak in New (juinea, the widest desert 'ind most 
populous colony in Australia, and of the two thriving seaports 
on either side of the North Pacific which couple together the 
British Dominions of western America and eastern Asia 
What could be more appropriate in this first meeting after 
the close of such a century and of such a reign than 10 pass in brief 
but appreciative review the advances of geography during those 
hundred or those sixty five years ? One thing in my opinion is 
more appropriate than to dwell on past triumphs or to regret 
past greatness, and that is to survey our present position and 
look ahead In the first year of a new century and of a new 
reign we are reminded that we have a future to face and that 
the world is before us, and I propose to seize this opportunity 
m order to speak of the science of geography as it is now under¬ 
stood and especially to urge the importance of the more system 
alic pursuit of geographical research henceforward 

Ceo^iaphy in the Universities 

The prospect of immediate expansion in many British univer 
silics seems at last likely to afford more than one opportunity of 
Wiping out the old disgrace of the neglect of geographical science 
in the accredited seals 0/ learning Already Oxford has a well- 
manned School of Geography, and Cambridge has a Reader in 
Geography The reconstituted University of London occupies 
the best position in the world for creating a chair of geographical 
research, situated as it is in the very centre of the comings and 
goings of all mankind, and in touch with the most complete 
geographical library and map-collection m existence The new 
University of Birmingham may, it is hoped, prove better than 
Its promises, and may perhaps after all provide some more 
adequate treatment of geography than us proposed partition 
amongst the professors of Irulf a dozen special subjects, all of 
them concerned in geography, it is true, out none of them in¬ 
dividually, nor all of them collectively, capable of emfciodying 
that coordination of parts into a harmonious unity which gives 
to geography its power as a mental discipline and its value for 
practical application But Fngland in all that pertains to higher 
education is still a poor country, and the will lo do well is 
hampered by the grinning demon of poverty Here, on the 
other side of the Border, we are in a diAerenc atmosphere The 
wave of the magician's wand in the hands of Andrew Carnegie 
has brought wealth that last year would have been deemed 
fabulous to the ancient universilies m Scotland, and it will be a 
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diBpace to our country if this splendid generosity does not result 
in the eitablishinent of one or more fully endowed and com¬ 
pletely equipped chain of geography. 

There msy still be some people who view geography as the 
concern only of soldiers ana sailors, adventurous travellers, and 
perhaps of elementary teachers Exploration is undoubtedly 
(he first duty of geographers, but it is a duty which has been 
well done, the nineteenth century having left us only one 
problem of the first magnitude This is the exploration of the 
polar regions, and even here the twentieth century clamours for 
new methods. 

The Aniai'etic Expeditions^ 

This year has seen the long-hoped-for Antarctic expeditions 
set out on their great quest, a quest not only of new lands m the 
southern ice world but of scientific information regarding all the 
conditions of the vast unknown region Two expeditions have 
been planned in Great Britain and Germany with a complele 
iniercnange of information regarding equipment and methods of 
work. Provision has been made for simultaneous magnetic and 
meteorological observations, and in some instances for the use 
of instruments of identical constiuction, and all possibility of 
any unseemly rivalry in striving for the childish distinction of 
getting farthest south has been obviated by the friendly under¬ 
standing that the Biitish ship shall explore the already fairly 
known Ross quadrant, where It is pretty sure that extensive and 
accessible land will favour exploration by sledges, while the 
Germans have chosen the entirely unknown area of the Enderby 
quadrant which no ice-proiected steamer has yet attempted to 
penetrate, and where they enter a region of potential discovery 
before they cross the Antarctic circle 

The British expedition is equipived on the good old plan that 
produced such fine results m the oays of Cook and Ross , it is 
manned by sailors of the Royal Navy and is under the command 
of a gallant naval officer, though, unlike the earlier vessels, the 
DiSioi^try IB not herself a naval ship As in the days of 
Cook the naval officers are assisted in their non-professional 
work by several young and promising scientific men, two of 
whom have already had experience of work in the irolar regions 
These have the great advantage of the counsel and help of Mr 
George Murray, of the Bnlish Museum, who goes as far as Mel¬ 
bourne in the position of Director of the Scienlific staff 

No one who has seen the zeal and unHagging enthusiasm with 
which Sir Clements Markham has organised the expedition can 
hesitate to accord to him in fullest measure the credit for its 
successful inauguration And no one who has seen the quiet 
and good-humoured determination of the commander, Captain 
R F. Scott, in overcoming many irritating preliminary diffi¬ 
culties, can doubt his fitness to undertake the heavy responsi- 
bihlies of the voyage 1 at least am sure that he will be a 
worthy successor to Cook, Ross, Franklin, Nares, and all the 
other officers who have made their names and the name of the 
British Navy ra.TOUs in polar service The second in command, 
Lieutenant Armitage, K N R , has had several years of Arctic 
experience, and amongst the crew there are some old whalers 
whose knowledge of the ways of sea-ice should prove of value 
The ship and her equipment are unique ; it is no exaggeration 
to say that she is the best-found and most comfortable vessel 
which has ever left our shores on a voyage of discovery. 

The German expedition has been more boldly planned than 
ours It Is new and experimental all through, as befits a young 
nation in its first exuberant efforts in a new field. If some 
people suppose that it may have made mistakes that our expedi¬ 
tion has avoided, these, at least, are new mistakes from which 
new lessons are to be learned. If risks must be run—and we of 
the twentieth century are, I trust, no more timid of incurring 
risks than our predecessors of the nineteenth, or the eighteenth, 
or even the seventeenth—u is goad that they should be new 
risks. To scientific men in Germany it appears natural and 
reasonable that a man of science should be the head of a scien¬ 
tific expedition ; and that a geographer should lead a geographical 
expedition. Many British men of science sympathise m this 
view. Dr Erich von Drygalski, one of the professors of Geo¬ 
graphy in the University of Berlin, has been entrusted with the 
command to which he was appointed before the ship was 
deigned, and for five years he has given all his time and thought 
to the expedition. He is suppurted by a band of highly 
trained specialists, who have spared neither lime nor travel in 
mastering the subjects with which thev may deal, and each has also 
received a general training in the subjects of all his colleagues— 
an admirable precaution. The captain of the Gauss, who belongs 
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to the Merchant Service, has taken a course of training froir* 
the Norwegian whalers off Spitsbergen. He will, of course, be 
absolute master of the ship and crew in all that concerns order and 
Jiafely, but he will be under the direction of the leader in all that 
concerns the plan of the voyage and the execution of scientific work. 
This arrangement is one which has always seemed to me to be 
desirable, that the captain of a ship on scientific service should 
occupy a position in relation to the scientific chief similar to that 
of the captain of a yacht in relation to the owner , but it iv 
subject lo the diawb^k that a naval officer could not well be- 
asked to accept such a divided command 

But whatever our views as to ideal organisation may be, we 
are all certain that fjoth expeditions will do the utmost that they 
can to jusLify the confidence that is placed in them and lo bring 
honour to their flags We know that the officers and staff of 
Ihc Dti((n^ery belong lo a race which, whether trained in the 
University or in the Navy, has acquired the habit of bringing 
back splendid results from any quest that is undertaken 

A Definition of Geoi^raphy, 

The bright prospects of Antarctic Exploration must not, how¬ 
ever, blind us lo the fact that exploration is not geography, nor 
is the reading or even the writing of text books, nor is the making 
of maps, despite the recognition of leading caftographers as- 
“ Geographers lo the King These are amongst ilie depart¬ 
ments of geography, but the whole is greater than Us parts 
The view of the scope and content of (Geography which 1 
have arrived at as (he result of much work and some little 
reading during twenty years is substantially that held liy most 
modern geographers But it is right to point out that the mode- 
of expressing it may not be accepted without amendment by any 
of the recognised leaders of the science, and for my own part 
I believe that discussion rather than acceptance is the best fait 
that can befall any attempt nt slating scientific truth 
Put in the fewest words, my opinion is that 
Geoj^aphy is the \ctefue tvhuk dcats with the forms of ichef of 
the Eaitns crust, and with ihc influence which these forms 
exert ise on the distribution of all other phenomena 

This definition looks to the form and composition of the 
Earth’s crust itself, and to the successive coverings, |iarlial ant) 
complete, in which the stony globe is wrapped We sometimes^ 
hear of the New Geography, but I think it is more profitable to- 
consider the present position of Geography as the ouLcome O'f 
the thought and labours of an unbroken chain of workers, con¬ 
tinuously modified by the growth of knowledge, yet old in aim,.' 
old even in the ex^ircssion of many of the ideas that we are apt 
to consider the most modern 

Some Histoiual Landmarks. 

Claudius I’tolemLeus, about 150 a i> , gathered into his great 
^'Geography” the whole outcume of the Greek study of the 
habitable world lie laid stress on the threefold nature of 
descriptions of the Earth’s surface, the general sketch of the 
great features of the world alone receiving the name of Geo¬ 
graphy, the more special description of an area be lermec) 
Chorography, and the detailed account of a particular place 
Topography 

Aristotle, who first adduced real proofs of the sphericity of 
the Earth, had not failed to note the relationships which exisB 
between plants and animals, and the places in which they are 
found, and he argued that the character of peoples was influenced 
by the land in which they lived ; but Ptolemy cared lutle for 
theories, comparisons, or relationships, confining himself rather 
to the record of actual facts He made errors, the results of 
which were more important, as it happened, in advancing know¬ 
ledge than were the truths which he recorded , for after the 
troubled meducval sleep, when even the spherical form of the- 
Earth was blotted out of the knowledge of Christendom, the 
scientific deductions made by Toscanelli from the false premtsea 
of Ptolemy heartened Columbus for his westward voyage to the 
Indies, on the very outset of which he stumbled all unknowing 
on the New World When Magellan succeeded in the enter¬ 
prise which Columbus bad commenced, the fourteen centuries^ 
reign of Ptolemy in geography came to an end ; his work wa» 
done. 

The rapid unveiling of the Earth in thi- sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries cast a glamour over feats of exploration which 
has not yet been wholly dissipated, and it may not be easy, even 
now, to obtain wide credence for the fact that the explorer i» 
usually but the collector of raw material for the geographer. 
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It II of vital interest to trace the re-formation of the theory of 
gCQ^phy after its interruption in the Middle Agei The fraj^- 
ments of the old Greek lore were cemented together by new and 
lastic thoui^hta, crudely enough by Apian, Gemma FHsiui, and 
ebaatian Muniterin the sixteenth century, but with increasing 
strength and completenesi by Cluverfus Carpenter, sod Vareoius 
in the seventeenth. 

Thi First Oxford Geographer 

The names of Cluverius and Varemus are familiar to every 
hiitoiian of geography, but that of Carpenter, I am afraid, is 
now brought to the notice of many geographical students for the 
■first time. He was not so great as Vareniua, but he was the first 
British geographer to write on theoretical geography as distin¬ 
guished from mathemaiical treatises on navi^Lion or the 
re[>etitioD of narratives of travel, and I think that there is evidence 
to show that his work had an influence on his great Dutch 
contemporary, 

Nathanael Carpenter, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
published hjs book in 1625 under the tale— 

“Geographie delineated forth in two Hookes. Containing tlie 
SphericalJ and Topicall parts thereof/' and with the motto from 
Ecclesiastes on its title-page— 

" One generation commeth, and another goelh, but the Earth 
remayncin for ever.” 

The great merits of Carpenter's Ireaiise are his firm grasp of 
the relation of one part of geography to another, his skilful 
blending of the solid pan of the work of Aristolle and Ptolemy 
with that of the explorers and, investigators of his own genera¬ 
tion, and the wholesome common-sense that dominales his 
reasoning. His definition is comprehensive and precise. 

“Geogr^hie is a science which leacheth the description of 
the whole Earth. The Nature of Geographie is well expressed 
in the name: For Geographic resolved according to the Greete 
Etymoloqie signifielh as much as a description of the ?>rth ; so 
that It difTiera from Cosmographies as a part from the whole 
Forasmuch as Cosmographte according to the name is a de¬ 
scription of the whole world, comprehending under it as well 
Geographie Astroftomte llowbeit, 1 confesse, that amongst 

the ancient Writers, Cosmographu has been taken for one and 
the selbsame science with Geographic as may appeare by sundry 
treatises nieerely Geographical!, yet intituled Hy the name of 
Cosmographie.*' 

The difTerences held by Ptolemy to distinguish geography 
'from chorography Carpenter shows to be merely accidental, not 
essential, and as to geography he says It is properly tearmed 
a StiencCs because it proposclh to it selfe no other end but 
knowledge , whereas ttiose faculties are commonly tearmed 
AftSs which are not contented with a bare knowledge or specu¬ 
lation, but are directed to some farther work or action. But 
here a doubt seems to arise, whether this Science be to be 
esteemed Physicail or Mathemaiicain Wee answer, that in a 
Science two things are to bee considered - first, the matter or 
object whereabout it is conversant,; secondly, the manner of 
handling and explication: For the former no doubt can bee 
made but that the object in Geographie is for the most part 
Physsiall consisting of the parts whereof the Spheare is com¬ 
posed ; but for the manner of Explication it is not pure but 
mixt \ os in the former part Mathemaiicalis in the second rather 
Historicall \ whence the whole Science ma) be alike tearmed 
both Maihematicall and Ilistoricall \ not in respect of the 
subject which we have said to be Physical but in the manner of 
Exphcation 

Although somewhat diffuse in expression, the meaning of these 
statements is clear and Bound, and to the British public as new 
now as It was in the days of King Charles. The ^ok treats of 
mathematicai geography and cartography, of magnetism, 
climates, the nature of places, of hydrography, including the 
set, rivers, lakes and fountains, of mountains, valleys and woods, 
of islands and continents, and at considerable length of people 
and the way in which they are influenced by the land in which 
they live. Whether Dr. Carpenter lectured on geography m 
Oxford I do not know, but hia book must have acquired a 
certain currency, for a second edition appeared in 1635, and it 
seems probable that it was known to Varemus 

Parenius and Nrwton. 

Varenius, a young man who died at Iwemy-elght, produced in 
Latin a single imaJI volume published in 1650, which is a model 
of conciseneu of expression and logical arrangementiwell worthy 
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even now of literal translation into English Bo highly was U 
thought of at the time that Sir Isaac Newton brought out an 
annotated Latin edition at Cambridge in 1672 ' The opening 
definition as rendered in the English translation of 1733 (a work 
spoilt in most places by a parasitic growth of notes and inter¬ 
polations) runs:— 

Geography 11 that part of mixed mathematics which ex¬ 
plains the slate of the earth and of its parts, depending on quantity, 
vie. Us figure, place, magnitude and motion with the celestial 
appearances, f£;c. By some it is taken in too limited a sense, 
for a bare description of the several countries; and by others 
too extensively, who along with such a description would have 
their political constitution."’ 

Varenius produced a framework of Physical Geography 
capable of including new facts of discovery as they arose, and it 
IS no wonder that his work, although but a part, ruled unchal¬ 
lenged as the standard text-book of pure geography for more 
than a century. He laid stress on the causes and elfects of 
phenomena as well as the mere fact of their occurrence, and he 
clearly recognised the vast importance upon different distribu¬ 
tions of the vertical relief of the land He did not treat of 
human relations in geography, but, under prote.'ic, gave a scheme 
for discussing them as a concession to popular demands. 

A^ani. 

As Isaac Newton, the mathematician, had turned his attention 
to geography at Cambridge m the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, so Immanuel Kant, the philosopher, lectured on the 
same subject at Kunigsberg in the later part The fame of 
Kant as a metaphysician has defrauded him of much of the 
honour that is his due as a man of science As Prof, Hastie 
puts U - “ Ills earlier scientific work, like an inner planet 
merged in light, was thus almost entirely lost sight of m the 
blaie of his later philosophical splendour ” 

Kant, it Will be remembered, considered that the communica¬ 
tion of experience from one person to another fell into two 
categories, the historical and the geographical' that is to say, 
descriptions in order of time or in order of space. The science 
of geography he considered to be fundamentally physical, but 
physical geography formed Che introduction and key to all other 
possible geographies, of which he enumerated five mathemaUcals 
concerned with the form, sue, and movements of the earth and 
its place in the solar system ; morale taking account of the 
customs and characters of mankind according to their physical 
surroundings , politicals concerning the divisions of the land into 
the territories of organised governments ; menantiUs or, ns we 
now call it, commercial geography ; and theologicals which took 
account of the distribution of religions Ic is not so much the 
cleavage of geography into five branches, all springing from 
physical geography like the fingers from a hand, which is 
worthy,of remark, but rather the recognition of the interaction 
of the conditions of physical geography with all other geo¬ 
graphical conditions The scheme of geography thus acquired 
a unity and a flexibility which it had not previously attained, 
but Kant’s views have never received wide recognition If his 
geographical lectures have been translated no English or French 
edition has come under my notice, and such currency as they 
obtained in Germany was checked by the more concrete and 
brilliant work of Humboldt, and the teleological system 
elaborated in overwhelming detail by Ritter 

The teleological views of RiUer were substantially those of 
Faley The world, he found, fitted Us inhabitants so well that 
It was obviously made for them down to the minutest detail. 
The theory was one peculiarly acceptable in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, and it haa the immensely important 
result of leadm|; men to view the earth as a great unit with all 
Its parts coordinated to one end It gave a philosophical, we 
may even say a theological, character to the study of geography 

bnt’s views had pointed to such a unity, but from another 
side, that of evolution. It was not till after Charles Darwin 
had fully restored the doctrine of evolution to modern thought 
that It was forced upon thinking men that the fitness of the 
earth to its inhabitants tni|^ht result, not from its being made for 
them, but from their having been shaped by it. It is certain 
that the infiaence of the terrestrial environment upon the life of 

1 Dugdale, in the introduction to the Engliah tranilatlon publuhed in 
■733) sUtes upliculy ihii Newton produced hii version for the benefit of 
the itudeiiti Biiending his leciurei “on the urns subject" from the 
LucBSiim chair , bul we have been unable to find any mote laiiabclory 
evidence that Newion acluilly lectured on geography at Cambridge. 
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a people has been earned too far by Bome writers—by Buckle, 
in nls “Hutory of Civilisaiion,” for exaniple—but it is no less 
certain that this influence is a pK>tent one 

Tht Naturt of Geography, 

Granted that such influence la exercised, some objectors may 
urge that geography has nothing to do with the matter, and we 
are compelled to acknowledge that the meaning and contems of 
geography are in this country as variously Interpreted as the 
colour of the chameleon in the tra\eller's tale.' Y 4 t my thesis 
i<! ihat It is lust thi«( relation between the forms of the solid crust 
of the Earth and all the other phenomena of the surface that 
constitutes the very essence of geography 

It IS a fact that many branches of the study of the Earth's 
surface which were included in the cosmography of the sixteenth 
century, the physiography of Linnxus, the physical geography 
nf Humboldt, and perhaps even the Erdkuude of Kilter, have 
been elaborated by specialists into studies which, for their full 
comprehension, require the whole attention of the studeni 
Geology, meteorology, oceanography and anthropology, for 
example, have been successively specialised out of geography , 
but It does not follow that these specialisations fully occupy the 
place of geography, for that place 1$ to coordinate and correlate 
all the special facts concerned so that they may throw light on 
the plan and the processes of the Earth and its inhabitants. 
Geography, in fact, is concerned wnh the results, not with the 
processes of the special sciences, and the limits between geography 
and geology, to take a single instance, are to be drawn, not 
between any one class of phenomena and another, but between 
one way and another of marshalling and utilising the same facts. 
This was clear to Carpenter in 1625, though we have almost 
forgoLien both it and him 

Tht Principles of Geography 

The principles of geography—the pleasant principles/’ to 
use the phrase of old William Cuningham m 1559—on which 
Its claims to status as a science rest are generally agreed upon 
by modern geographers, though with such variations as arise 
from differences of standpoint and of menial process The 
evoluLionarv idea is unifying geography as it has unified biology, 
and the wnole complicated subject may lie presented as the 
result of continuous progressive change brought about and guided 
by the influence of external conditions These views have been 
often expressed in recent years, but they do not seem lo have 
been very seriously considered, and no excuse need be offered 
for presenting them once more, though m an epitome curt to 
baldness 

The science of geography is of course based on the mathe^ 
matical properties of a rotating sphere ; but if we define geo¬ 
graphy as the exact and organised knowledge of the distribution 
of phenomena on the surface of the Earth, we see the force of 
Kani’s classificanon, which subordinated mathemalical to 
physical geography. The vertical relief of the Earth’s crust 
shows us the grand and fundamental contrast between the oceanic 
hollow and the continenial ridges , and the hydrosphere is so 
guided by gravilalion as lo fill the hollow and rise upon the 
slopes of the ridges 10 a height depending on its volume, thus 
iniroducing the great superficial separation into land and sea. 
The movements of the water 0/ the ocean are guided in every 
particular by the relief of the sea-bed and the^ conliguralion of 
ihe coast lines, Even the dislnbulion of the atmo>;phcre over 
the Earth'i surface is affected by ihc relief of the crust, the 
direction and force of the winds being largely dominated by the 
form of the land over which they blow The different physical 
constitution of land, water and air, especially the great difference 
between the specific heat and conduclivuy or diathermancy of 
the three, causes changes in the distribution of the sun's heat, 
and as a result the simple climatic zones and rhythmic seasons 
of ihe mathematical sphere are distorted nut of all iheir primi¬ 
tive simplicity. The whole irregular distribution of rainfall and 
aridity, of permanent, seasonable and >ariBble winds, of sca- 
climate and land-climate, is the resultant of the guiding action of 
land forms on the air and water currents, disturbed in this way 
from their primitive theoretical circulation So far we see the sur¬ 
face forms of the Earth, themselves largely the result of the action 
of climatic forces, and constantly undergoing change in a definite 
direction, controlling the two great systems of fluid circulation. 
These in turn control the distribution of plants and animals, m 
conjunction with the direct action of surface relief, the natural 
regions and climatic belts dictating the distribution of living 
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creatures A more complicated stale of things 11 found when 
the combined physical and biological environment is studied ii> 
Its incidence on the distribution of the human race, the areas of 
human settlement, and the lines of human communicaiions. The 
complication arises partly from the fact that each of the successive 
earlier environments acts both independently and collectively \ 
but the difficulty is in greater degree due to the circumstance that 
man alone amongst animals is capable of reacting on his en 
Mronmenl and deliberately modifying the conditions which 
control him 

It seems to me that the glory of geography as a science, the 
fascination of geography as a study, and the value of geography 
in practical affairs are all due to ihe recognition of this unifying 
influence of surface relief in controlling, though in the higher 
developments rather by suggestion than dictation, the incidence 
of every mobile di<^tribution on the Earth’s surface 

The C/asstfia/ion of Geography, 

Following out this idea, we arc led Lo a classification of Ihe 
field of geography in a natural order, m which every department 
arises out of the preceding with no absolute line of demarcation, 
and merges into the succeeding in the same way This classi¬ 
fication, it IS necessary lo note, is not like a senes of pigeon¬ 
holes, which may \>e placed in any arbitrary order, but like a 
chain, in which the succession of the links is essential and 
unalterable 

Since form and dimension are the first and fundamental 
concepts in geography, the first and basal division is the 
Mathrniatuai. Mathematical geography leaves the Earth as a 
spinning ball lighted and warmed according to a rigid succession 
of diurnal and annual changes This merges into the domain 
of Physical Geography^ which involves the results of contem¬ 
porary change in the crust and the circulation of the fluid 
envelopes, with the resulting modifications in the simple and 
predictable mathematical distributions. This division falls 
naturally into three parts Geomorpholugy, dealing with the 
forms of the solid crust and the changes they are undergoing 
at the present time ; Oceanography, dealing with the great 
masses of water in the worla; and Climatology, dealing 
with the effects of solar energy in the air Bui all three 
spheres—lithosphere, hydrosphere, apd atmosphere—are so 
closely inter-related that no one of them can be studied without 
some preliminary knowledge of the others. Thu forms the 
largest and most important part of geography, more varied and 
iDtricate than the mathemalical, beiier known and more definite 
than those involving life 

Bio-geopraphy^ the geographical distribution of life, arises 
directly from physical geography, which dominates U, but it is full 
of complex questions which involve the biological nature of the 
organism and the influence of physical environment, in which 
geographical elements, although predominant, do not act alone 
Difficult as some of the problems of the distribution of life are 
at the present day, the remains of living creatures found fossil in 
ihe rocka, and the survivors of archaic forms still lingering in 
remote islands, supply us with our only instrument of research 
into the geography of past ages, often making it possible to lay 
down the areas of land and water in earlier geological periods 

The relation of man to the surface of the Earth detaches itself 
from the rest of Bio-geography by the number of exceptions to 
general laws of distribution and by the human power of modify¬ 
ing environment. It has necessarily been formed into a special 
department, Anthropo geography In primitive man the control 
exercised by environment is nearly as complete and simple 
as in the case of the lower animals , but with every advance in 
culture fresh complications are introduced The relation of 
people to the land they inhabit, the choice of sitesi for dwell¬ 
ings and towns, the planning and carrying into effect of lines 
of communication, arc all obviously much under the control of 
land form and climate. When people get settled in a favourable 
position they usually become attached toil ; they acquire, one 
may say, the colour of the land, m modes of thought as well as 
m manner of life. The poems of Ossian and the Crofter (Ques¬ 
tion require for their elucidation a knowledge of the geographical 
conditions of the Western Highlands, just as the Border balUds 
and the Border raids were largely conditKined by the geography 
of the Southern Uplands 

Attachment to the native valley or the native fields leads 
to the holding of land by clans or tnbes and the fusion of trihea 
into nations, while changes in physical conduions BUmulatlog 
migration from a detenoraiing country may lead to the invasion^ 
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of settled territories by homeless hordes Here Anthropo- 
geogmphy buds off the subdivision of Pohtical Gtography^ which 
takes account of the ariificul boundaries separating or sub¬ 
dividing countries^ and of the innumerable artificial restrictions 
and ameliorations which are superimposed on the luitural barriers 
and channels of intercommunication, Even in political geography 
only a humUe place is held by a statement of boundanes and 
capitalsp to lists of which the great name of Geography has 
actually been confined by people who ought to have known 
belter. 

Anthropo-geography views the world from the standpoint of 
the race, political geography from the standpoint of the nation ; 
but room nas to be found for a yet more restricted outlook 1 that 
of the individual, whose view of the world as it profits himself 
4 b known as commercial* geography. Thu department deals 
with natural commodities and their interchangCp and perhaps 
because here rather than in the other departments a succeasiul 
comprehension of the inter-relation of cause and effiF^t may be, 
in the language of the schoolroom, " reduced to pounds, shillings 
and pence,” the name of Applied Geography has been pro¬ 
posed, It fitly terminates our survey of the science, for the 
flickering distuif^nces of the equilibrium of supply and demand 
known simultaneously over the whole world, and the slower 
movements of transport to restore equilibrium, are still far from 
the power of scientific prevision, and all we can do at present 
4 s to point out certain clenr lines of least resistance, or greatest 
advantage, due to the interaciions of natural and human causes 
and efleets. 

To sum up in a sentence the field and the function of 
geography in the broad maiesty of 1I5 completeness, we may say 
that it IB the description of the surface of the solid Earth as it 
is in itaejf, as it acts upon the ocean, the air, and the living 
things which inhabit it, and as it is affected m turn by their 
actions. 

Geography and iht State 

Viewed thus, 1 believe that geography will be found to afford 
an important clue to the solution of e\ery problem affecting the 
mutual relations of land and people, enlightening the course of 
history, anticipating the trend of pohtical movements, indicating 
the direction of sound industrial and commercial development 

It would be possible, unfortunately it would be easy, to 
enumerate misconceptions of history, blunders m boundary 
settlements, errors in foreign policy, useless and wasteful wars, 
mistakes in legislation, failures in commercial enterprise, lost 
opportunities in every sphere, which are due Co the neglect of 
such a theoretical geography. Surely it is to the laws defining 
the interaction of Nature and Man chat we should turn for 
guidance in such affairs rather than to the dull old British 
doctrine of muddling through.’’ That vaunted process after 
all means that we are dnven by stress of facts to do without 
intending it or knowing how, and at immenie expense, the very 
chitiga that intelligent study beforehand would have shown to 
be necessary, feasible and cheap 

All this has been urged again and again, and it has fallen on 
<he ears of those in auChoritv 'Mike a tale of little meaning, 
though the words are strong ’ I admit that all advocates of a 
vational geography have nut escaped the danger of the special 
pleader—they have promised too much. I? a Government 
official were to say, " Ves, 1 confess there was a mistake here, 
the affair was managed badly, much money and some prestige 
were lost ; it must all be done over again ; please tell me how,” 
I am afraid that the chances are that the answer would be 
vague, general and unpractical. If the answer to this boldly 
hypothetical question is ever to be clear and definite, geography 
must be studied os it has never yet been studied in this 
country. It must pass beyond the stage of a pastime for re¬ 
tired officers, colonial officials and persons of leisure, and become 
the object of intense whole-hearted and original study by men 
of no less ability who are willing to devote, not their leisure, 
but Iheir whole time to the work. The object of geographical 
research should be nothing less than the demonstration or 
refutation of what we claim to be the central principle of 
geography—that ihe forms of terrestrial relief control all mobile 
distributions. 

A Projected Geographical Description. 

In order to focus the question it may be convenient to con¬ 
sider the gcography-^or chorography, as Ptolemy would have 
termed it—of the British Islands. No author has ever attempted 
to give such a description. Camden's Brilannia ” was swamped 
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by archoeology; the county histones, {which ore certainly not 
deficient in number, were wrecked outward bound on the 
harbour-bar of genealogy. Sir John Sinclair's old "Statistiul 
Account of Scotland ” in the intelligent utilisation of very in¬ 
complete data was a great but solitary stride In the right direc¬ 
tion. Bartholomew's great ‘'Atlas of Scotland” supplies the 
cartographical basis for a modern description of the northern 
kingdom ; but the description itself has not been undertaken 
on an equal scale. The work of producing a complete geo- 
paphical description of the British Islands would be gigantic, 
out not hopelessly difficult. 

The material has lieen collected at an enormous expenditure 
of public money, and is stacked more or less accessibly, much 
of It well-seasoned, some I fear spoilt by keeping ; but there it 
lies in overwhelming abundance, heaps of building materials, 
but requinng the labour of the builder lieforc it can become a 
building 

There is first and chief the Ordnance Survey, one of the 
grandest pieces of work in mathematical geography that has 
ever been accomplished. The result is a series of maps almost 
as perfect as one can expect any human work to be, showing 
m a variety of scales from ^ of an inch to 35 inches to a mile 
every feature of the configuration of the land—except the lake- 
beds 

There is next the hydrographic survey Iw the Admiralty, 
giving every detail of the subaqueous configuration in and 
around our islands—except the lake-beds 

These two great surveys supply the basis for a complete 
description of the British Islands, and the geological survey, 
which in a sense is more elaborate than either of the others, 
completes the fundamental part. The geological map makes it 
possible to explain many of the forms of the land by referring 
to the structure of the rocks which compose them. Buth the 
geological and hydrogiaphic surveys are accompanied by 
memoirs describing the features and discussing the various ques¬ 
tions arising from the character of each sheet, but there is 
nothing of the kind for the maps of the ordnance survey. 

The ordnance maps show at the date of their preparation the 
extent and also the nature of the woodlands and moorlands, 
and this information is supplemented by the Returns of the 
Board of Agricullure, which each year contain the statistics of 
farm crops, waste land, and livestock for every county. These 
returns are excellently ^ited from the statistical point of view, 
but they are not discussed geographically. It is easy to see in 
any year how much wheat is raised in each county, but it is a 
slow and laborious process to discover from the Returns what 
arc the chief wheat-growing areas of the country The county 
ia too large a unit for geographical study, as it usually includes 
many types of land form and of geological formation. Before 
the distribution of crops can be understood or compiared with 
the features of the ground they must l>e broken up into parishes, 
or even smaller units, and the results placed on maps and 

eneralised The vast labour of collecting and printing the 

ata is undertaken by Government, and paid for by the people 
without a murmur, but the geographer is left in ignorance for 
the want of a comparatively cheap and simple cartographic 
representation of the facts, 

The Inspector of Mines and the Board of Trade publish 
statistics of the industry and the commerce of the country, 
statistically excellent, no doubt, but in most cases lacking 
the cartographic expression which makes it possible to take in 
the general state of the country from year to year The same 
is true of the Rcgistrar-Generars Returns of births, marnages, 
and deaths, in themselves an admirable epitome of the health 
conditions of the country, and of the fluctuations in population, 
but limited by a narrow specialism to the one purpose. 

Finally and chiefly we have the Census Reports Once la ten 
years the people are numbered and described by sex, age and 
occupation The inhabited houses are numt^red, and the 
smaller dwellings grouped according to size The figures are 
most elaborately classified and discussed, so as to bring out the 
distribution of population, and its change from the previous 
decade. But to the geographer the Census Reports are like a 
cornfield to a seeker of bread. The grains must be gathered, 
prepared, and elaborated before the desired result is obtained. 
Nowhere is the cartographic method more useful than here. It 
is a sinking contrast to turn to the splendid volumes of the 
United States Census Reports, many of them statistically inferior 
to ours, but thickly illustrated with maps, showing at a glance 
the distribution of every condition which is detuc with, and 
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enabling one to folioir decade by decade the progressive 
development of the country, and to study for each census the 
relations between the various condiuons. 

These are only a few of the statistical publications, produced 
by Government, 'and embodying year after year a mass of 
conscientious labour, which, save for a few specialists who 
extract apd utilise what concerns themselves, is annually “cast 
as rubbish to the void,” 

One small department supported by public money, but under 
unofficial direction, may be referred to as an example of the 
successful emplo^ent of cartographic methods This is the 
Meteorological Council, appointed by the Royal Society, and 
charged with the collection of meteorological data and the 
publication of weather reports, forecasts, and storm warnings 
The maps published twice daily to show the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure and temperature are only rough sketches 
and very much generalised, yet they serve the purpose of pre¬ 
senting the facts m a graphic form, yielding at a glance infor¬ 
mation which could only be extracted from tables by long and 
labonous efforts The pilot charts, published monthly by the 
same department, showing the average conditions of air and sea 
over the whole North Atlantic, and the occasional allEises of 
oceanographical data are valuable geographical material 

The official work of Government is supplemented by the 
voluntary labours of many societies, in whose transactions much 
valuable material is stored, and in not a few cases is admirably 
discussed. But even with these supplements gaps remain which 
must be filled by private enterprise before a complete geogra¬ 
phical description can be compiled 

Considering the Ordnance Survey alone it is hardly credible 
and not at all creditable that the Treasury should veto the ex¬ 
tension of the survey to the lake-beds on the score of expense, 
yet such is the fact The directors of the Survey have shown 
themselves ready to encourage private workers by placing the 
data presented by them upon the maps with due acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

The Survey of the Lakes 

It is with profound satisfaction that I now make an an¬ 
nouncement—by special favour the first public announcement— 
of a scheme of geograohical research on a national scale by 
private enterprise. Sir John Murray and Mr Laurence 
PuUar have resolved to complete the bathymetrical survey of 
all the fresh-water lakes of Lne British Islands Mr. Laurence 
Pullar will take an active part in the proposed survey, and 
has made over to trustees a sum of money sufficient to 
enable the investigation to be commenced forthwith and to be 
carried through in a comprehensive and thorough manner It 
IS intended to make the finished work an appropriate and 
worthy memorial of Mr Pullar's son, the late Mr. Fred 
Pullar, who had entered enthusiasticalJy upon the survey 
of the lochs of Scotland, and whose neroic death while 
endeavouring to save life m Airthrey Loch lost February 
must be present to the memory of many of you. Large sums 
of money devoted in good faith to scientiRc purposes do not 
always bring about the wished-for result , but in inis case there 
IS no room for anxiety on that score Sir John Murray, with 
whom Mr. Fred Pullar had worked for several years, has 
generously promised to direct the whole scheme, and to be re- 
aponsible for carrying it out, All the lakes of the BrUisIi Islands 
will be sounded and mapped as a preliminary to the complete 
limnological investigation which ts proposed The nature of the 
deposits, the chemical composition of tne water and its dissolved 
gases, Ihe rainfall of the drainage areas, the volumes of the in¬ 
flowing and outflowing streams, the fluctuations in the level of 
the surface, the seasonal changes of temperature, and the nature 
and distribution of aquatic plants and animals will all receive 
attention. The geolwical hi<^tory of the lakes may also be 
inquired into with reference to such points as the growth of 
deltas, the erosion of the margins, and, perhaps, the conditions 
of the old dead lakes that are now level meadows. 

Five years at least will be required to make these observations 
and to incorporate them in memoirs, each of which will be a 
complete natural history of the lakes of one river basin The 
proposed work wants more Chan money, direction and time. It 
requires the services of several young and enthusiastic workers— 
preferably men who have completed their University course and 
are anxious to devote some time to research. Sir John Murray 
and Mr Pullar wish to meet three or four capable young fellows, 
one preferably a chemist, one a geologist, one a botanist, and 
one a zoologist. When found they will be offered a salary 
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sufficient to enable them to give their whole time to the work, 
hut not large enough to induce anyone who has not the love of 
science at heart to take it up from my experience when 
working in somewhat similar conditions at the Scottish Marine 
Slaliun seventeen years ago, I can promise those who will have 
the good fortune to be selected plenty of hard work for which 
they will get the fullest credit—and this they will appreciate 
more keenly when they come to know the world better—and I 
can promise them also in their association with Sir John Murray 
a course of scientific and intellectual training such as even the 
universities do not afford 

Other Desirable Surveys 

The Geological Map requires to be supplemented by addi¬ 
tional work on the nature of the superficial soil as it affects 
agriculture, such as is expressed m the Cartes ajrononiiqius of 
France, going more fully into the chemical nature of the soil 
than is possible on the Drift Maps of the Survey which so 
usefully supplement the maps of solid geology. Such experi¬ 
ments as have been made at the College at Reading in collecting 
analyses of the soils in the neighbourhood might very well be 
carried out at the agricultural colleges and other centres all over 
the country Tt would form an invaluable supplement to the 
work of ibe Government geologists. 

Of equal value, though, perhaps, more obviously so to the 
scientific than to the “practical” man, is the study of the 
natural vegetation of the country In a highly cultivated land 
like ours there are comparatively few places where the native 
flora remains in possession, but the mapping of the mam crops 
which have supplanted it is nearly as useful To become satis¬ 
factory from this point of view, the statistics of the Board of 
Agriculture ought to be supplemented by surveys made by 
trained botanists on the ground A valuable beginning has 
been made under the ever-fcrtile stimulus of Prof. Patrick 
Geddes in the two sheets of a map of the plant-associations of 
Scotland compiled by the late Robert Smith, whose premature 
death last year was a loss to science. It would be a splendid 
thing if this map could be finished as a menunal to the 
brilliant young botanist m the same way as the survey of the 
lakes IS proposed as a memorial worthy of Fred Pullar, and 
I am glad to learn that there is some probability of iL being 
carried on 

Of all the other distributions which might be worked out 
cartographically Lime falls us to speak ; but reference must be 
made, however briefly, to a few. 

j Geography of the Atr. 

With regard to Meteorology, the distribution of temperature 
and pressure o\er the British Islands for the year and for the 
I separate months have been worked out by the experienced hand 
of Dr. Buchan and published both in separate memoirs and in 
the Meteorological Atlas,” edited by Dr Buchan and Dr Her- 
bertson But such observations as the degree of cloud or of 
sunshine can as yet be treated only m a superficial and general¬ 
ised way for want of data Perhaps the most important and 
certainly the most difficult of all the atmospheric conditions 
to discuss fully is precipitation It depends on bo many varying 
conditions, such as the form and exposure of the land, the alti¬ 
tude above sea-level, the direction and force of the wind, the 
relative frequency of thunderstorms, the distance from the sea, 

. ihe direction of the average paths of cyclonic storms, &c,, that 
far more numerous and more long-contmucd observations are 
required to establish the normal condition of the country than in 
the case of either temperature or pressure When we reflect 
that the whole water supply of the country depends directly on 
rainfall, and when we remember that the value of water power 
made available Vjy differences of level promises ii) be greater m 
the future than it has been in the past, we can see that a study 
of rainfall in conjunction with configuration m^iy prove as valu- 
I able for the localisation of the manufacturing centres of the 
future as the geological survey was for those of the present. 

Thanks in the remarkable foresight and the untiring exertions 
of the late Mr. Symons, the volunteer rainfall observers of this 
country have been encouraged to organise their efforts, and by 
working on a common plan have accumulated within the lost 
forty years a moss of observations unrivalled for number and 
completeness in any other land But as yet the difficulties in 
the way of constructing a map of normal rainfall on an adequate 
scale have not been overcome, and much experimental work 
will probably be necessary before it can be accomplidied. To 
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Ihifl task It IB my ambilion to devote m^elf. I may be per¬ 
mitted to ft ale that Scotland it far behind England or Wales in 
the namber of rahtfall BtatloOB per square mile. Thus there iB| 
rbughly, one rain^obsening station /or every ao square miles of 
England, one for every 30 square miles of Wales, but only one 
for every 67 square miles of Scotland, and one for every 170 
square miles of Ireland. 

Raipfall obaervationi only tell the amount of available water; 
the configuration of the stream-bccli must be considered m deter¬ 
mining water-power, The only couniry I know where the 
horse-power of the rivers has been meaiured and mapped is 
Finland, but of course individual livers, such as the Mississippi, 
Rhine, Seine, and Thames, have been thoroughly studied 
Before many decades have passed it will be a necessary clement 
in the surveys of all countries, though at present the available 
data are few and scattered 

Population Maps 

In considering human geography we come to the most inter¬ 
esting and least occupied held of research. Until Mr. Basse 
constructed his beauLiful maps of the density of population of 
Scotland and England ^^e had absolutely no cartographical 
representation of the true distribution of people over the land 
To map population by counties gives a very poor idea of the 
truth, for in such counties as Yorkshire or Perthshire there are 
large areas entirely without inhabitants, and small areas where 
the population is very dense Mr. Bossc's maps mere made on 
the pnnciple of leaving blank all the land on which there were 
no Gwelling houses, ard so obtaining a close approximation to 
the true density of population of the inhabited area. For Scot¬ 
land his map snows at once that it is a function of configuration. 
It shows the densely peopled lowland plain, the less densely 
peopled coast-strip surrounding the country, and the least 
densely j^pled valleys running inland into the great uninhabited 
areas. The population map of England, on the other hand, 
shows an absoluiely startling relation to the geological structure, 
which in turn is closely related to the connguration. We are 
not astoniihed to see the centres of densest population coincid¬ 
ing with the Coal Measures, but it is both surprising and 
instructive to see how the density of population runs parallel to 
the strike of the Secondary and Tertiary roclca of souih-easiern 
England, a band of the lightest population following each out¬ 
crop of chalk and limestone, a band of dense population 
following each belt of sandstone or clay 

Anthrora-geography leems with fascinating subjects of re¬ 
search. The admirable investigations in the West of Ireland 
on the physical anthropology ot the people might well be ex¬ 
tended ,10 the whole country outside the great towns, where all 
evidence of place of origin and original character is speedily 
lost Good woik has been done in this way by the Ethno¬ 
graphic Survey promoted by a committee of this Association, 
and a conimiLlee of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
has rendered great aid to the Ordnance Survey in the cognate 
Study of the place-names of Scotland 

The distribution of religion, even m the three tjpical forms of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic—forms so typical 
as 10 be, broadly speaking, national—is most imperfectly 
known. The objection to a religious census is one which is 
somewhat difhcult of comprchcnBiou in Scotland, and too 
polemic for sober discussion in England. But a few of the 
problems are worth being worked out by individuals. The 
curious islands of Roman Catholic continuity in Lancashire, the 
Hebrides and the Highlands can probably be related simply 
enough to the configuration of the country and the means of 
communication is influencing free movement of people at critical 
periods of hisfory. There are many interesting points as to the 
geographical distribution of surnames, the relation of charaCter- 
islic htefalure or poetry to specific areas, things small in them- 
scUeip but capable of exercising very far-reaching influence if 
systematically worked out. 

CeograpAual Synihtsis. 

Granted that the subndiar) surveys have been made and the 
resiUls put in a sirictlj^ comparable form, the central problem 
remains~Lhc syntbeds of the complete geography of the country. 
This can perhaps ^ solved best by comparing the maps of the 
various distributions in the proper order, and seeing how far 
they are related to one another For the general discussion the 
Oranance Map on the scale of one inch to a mile should be used, 
and each natural region ought properly to be treated by itself, 
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but as a matter of practical convenience it would probably be 
found best to select either the artificial boundaries of counties 
or the still more arbitrary lines bounding sheets of the map. 
Whatever small area is taken os the unit of description, it 
should be treated in such a way as to seek for and prove 
or disprove the existence of any control exercised by the 
form of the land and its geological character on the outcrops 
of the rocks, the nature of the soil, the course of the rivers, the 
temperature and movements of the air, Ihe rainfall, the vegetation 
and agriculture, the distribution of population, the sites of 
towns, villages, and isolated dwellings, tne roads, railways and 
harbours, the birth-rate and death-rate, and on the progressive 
changes m all these conditions which are shown in the discussion 
of the statistics collected annually or decennially. When such 
unit areas are worked out individually the results can easily be 
combined and condensed into a geographical description that 
will be complete, well balanced, and symmetneoJ. ^e work 
IS practicable ; it requires only time, money, direction and 
workers to carry it out; but although a specimen memoir, pre¬ 
pared by the authority of the Royal Geographical Society, met 
with a certain measure of approval, all attempts failed to obtain 
funds for making the worlc complete, and the scheme must 
await a more educated generation before it can be profitably 
revived in its entirety. But meanwhile this field for geo¬ 
graphical study and research lies at the doors of every Uni¬ 
versity where the subject is or may be recognised, and the 
labours of professors and students might be profitably directed 
to the completion of such memoirs lor the surrounding dis¬ 
trict, gradually vsorking further and further afield The idea 
IS no more new than every other “thing under the sun’* 
Such exercises, r.ol «io elaborately planned, but the same 
in essentials, were ordinary subjects for theses in the universities 
of Sweden and Finland during the eighteenth century. To 
come nearer home, the local handbooks prepared for successive 
meetings of the British Association are frequently very fair 
examples of the geographical description of a district, The 
essential qualities are rarer in guide-books, but we must not 
forget one brilliant exception, the poet Wordsworth's ’'Guide 
to the Engli^ih Lakes.’’ 

It is pleasant to hear that through the encouragement of Sir 
John Murray the Scottish Natural History Society la taking up 
the systematic study of the basin of the Forth, and they will, 1 
feel sure, give a good account of their labours One point 
which must be very strongly emphasised is that a geograpnical 
treatise is distinguished from a )umble of facts mainly by the 
order and proportion in which the phenomena are dealt with, 
and by the relation of cause and effect that Is established between 
them, 

As to Ihe utility of complete geographical descriptions, we 
must of course recognise their greater practical importance in 
new and developing countries than in old lands like our own. 
Vet even with us the study of the distribution of natural 
resources may suggest important changes, involving great re¬ 
distributions of population. 

A Gto^raphual Warning, 

Hitherto, except as regards exploration and cartography, the 
position of geography in this country has never been satisfactory 
limes are changing, and e^en in exploration we are now only 
one amongst many rivals, often better equipped by education, 
usually in no wa> deficient in daring Although the best work 
of several of our cartographers in Edinburgh and London need 
fear no comparison, we cannot conceal the fact that Germany 
leads the world in map-making. As regards the recognition or 
even the comprehension of geography by the State, by the 
universities and by the public, we are equally far behind our 
neighbours across the North Sea 

It has BometimcB been hinted that the study of geography has 
been deliberately discouraged by politicians or by merchantB 
becau.se too much knowledge on the part of the public might 
embarrass foreign policy or lead to mercantile competition ; but 
wc surely cannot entertam such unu'orthy suspicions I am 
inclined to altribuie the neglect of ihe subject merely to 
Ignorance of its nature due to tniperfect education. 

Two cases in which the application of geography to political 
and practical afliirs suggests a definite course of action may be 
mentioned as examples There is still one important colonial 
boundary entirely undelimited in a region somewhat difficult of 
acccBB and still little known, where goldfields will probably be 
found or reported before long, and where a very serious inter- 
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iiitioail question raiy lujdsniy anse in a pirt of th* wjrlJ ab 
Bolutely uniuspacted by imst ppple, evin aTinT,t ihii* w'n 
interest thtmieWss in general pilitic^ and in c )I mill affun It 
would con a cotnpirative trifle to airvey th: rej in nqi- 
tlon, and to lay down tKat b^mduy lineb'^ir* ti* giUidlt 
are touched, so that no internitnnil troibl; cojM ever an,' 
What It miy colt to p:jUpme the mitter until claim hiv; b"n 
pegged out on debatable land, th- B iti^h Gaum an 1 Ven ?j'U 
arburition, the Alaska diffi:alty, and S mth A^nci are th*re to 
tell ui. It would b; interening to cticufiie, niv that th* coit 
of a week of fighting 19 known, the saving in penmci on the 
income taic that would hive accrue! from a survey of Siuth 
Africa If thit had been carried out as an imperial duty when 
Cape Colony was settled. I do not for a moment suggest that 
a survey would have prevented the war ; but it la not unreason* 
able to believe that it would have shortened it by some months 
In this connection it is satisfactory to know that a valuable 
report has been drawn up by a Committee of the British Asso 
ciation, presided over by Sir Thomas lloldich, embodying a 
scheme for the systematic survey of British protectorates. 

The second example comas nearer home The utilisation of 
wind and water-power must mereise in importance as miner'll 
fuel diminishes in amount or increases in price Wind and 
water power will never fail as long as the sun shines and the 
land remains higher than the sea ; but what may fail unless 
timely precautions are taken is the power of utilising them for 
the benefit of the community at large Are ihe existing laws ai 
to water rights, and the absence of laws as to the utilisation of 
wind de<urab[e and satisfactory ? The usual answer to such 
questions is, “Why trouble about that just now? These 
milters are not urgent, other things are ” That argument is 
answerable for many disasters Tne inevitable is in many if 
not in most cases simply another name for the unforeseen It 
IS inevitable that the country will b' impiverished if the 
utilisation of wind and water power and th* transport of that 
power by cleLtncUy arc not wisely sifigaird‘d an! provided 
lor, but when a survey of oar resources, the circulation of the 
air over our islands, and the eflxts proiuced by the inter¬ 
position of the mountains, pUteaui, and vall-ys up in it, plainly 
points to the possibility of such a trouble, it only becomes 
inevitable as a result of culpable negligence 

These two examples, which will not strike anyone whoie 
mind IS wholly occupied in paying the penalties of old neglect, 
illustrate mv contention that a complete geographical description 
based on full investigation is of the highest and most urgent 
importance, not for this country only, but for the Empire, and 
for every country in the world 

Nor 19 it the land alone which claims attention It is of the 
utmost importance to investigate and evaluate the resources of 
the surrounding seas The recent International Conference for 
the exploration of the sea held at Christiania formulated a 
scheme of research which has been taken up enlhuMastically by 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Sweden and 
Norway Its object is to place the fisheries of Northern 
Europe on a scientific basis, and to make for that purpose a 
comprehensive survey of the sea, which will prove of high 
value to meteorology, and through it to agriculture as well 
The recent work by Mr II N Dickson on the circulation 
of the surface waters of the North Atlantic m conjunction 
with Similar work by Prof Pettersson in Sweden shows how 
hopeful such researches are from the purely scientific stand 
pome, and their practical importance is no less It remains 
with our Government to show that this country is not mdif 
ferent to an opportunity, such as has never presented itself 
before, of placii^ one of our great national industries on a 
biBis of aciencinc knowledge This is in my belief one of 
the cases in which the expenditure of thousands now will 
mean the saving of millions a few years hence 
^ It IS magnificent to send out polar expeditions, and they speak 
solumes for the greatness of the human mind that can give itself 
to the advancement of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
knowing that U will bring no material gain; and 1 trust that 
such a spint will continue to manifest itself until no spot of 
Earth, no land however cold or hoc, no depth of sea, no farthest 
limit of the atmosphere remains unsearched and its lesson 
unlearnt But I msi&t that the full study of our own country Is 
on a totally different footing Magnificent it may be, too, out 
sternly practical, since it is absolutely essential for our future 
well-bsing, and even for the continuance of the nation as a 
Power amongst the States of the world. Still, there h every 
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probability that sujh work will be ntglected until the events 
which It should avert are upn ua and then it will be too late 
to make provisions which mw coilJ be dine cheaply, easily, 
and effectively 

A Proposed Remedy 

The few attempts which have been made m this country to 
promote the study of geography or to dimmish the discourage¬ 
ments to geographical research have had but slight success 
Much has been done to improve geographical teaching by the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Sociel), the Geographical Association, this Section of the 
British Association, and other bodies ; but that is not my theme 
I refer to the little that has been done towards the elaboration 
of a geographical theory and the elucidation of geographical 
processei. Amongil the no" inconiiderable number of 
teachers of geography in the Universities and Colleges of 
Great Britain there is not one min who receiver a 
salary on which he can live in decent comfort so a 5 to 
devote all his timj, or a SubitanLial part of it, to geographical 
research, and the same is tru= of e\ery official of all the 
geographical so'ieiiea Nit one is pud an income suffi lent to 
enable him to devote the time not o:cupied by mechanical routine 
to any other purpose than suppleminung his income by out¬ 
side work—writing text books, cortecLinj examination papers, 
perhaps even practising jjurmlism If by an effort and the 
sacrifice of some of the comforts considered necessary by most 
people of the professional daises he devotes a few odd hours 
now and then to some original re^'arch, he finds very few to 
consider It aeriuuily , s:)me friendly expression! of opinion 
possibly, but scarcely a reader, and it CDunU for nothing, save, 
perhapi, in enhancing the repilaiiDn of his country in other 
lands where scientific work, nc matter in what department, is 
valued m a due degree All this must b: changed before much 
progress can be made No doubt a giint of genius would ignore 
all obitacles and parsue hn work regardless of recognition , but 
such giants are not to be looked for many times in a century 
It should be made possible for a man of lair abilities to receive 
as much opportunity, enouragemcni, rccognuion and reward for 
good work in geography as for good work, kt u>, say, in 
chemistry or electricity That 13 all that can reasonably be 
asked, and that id what 1 d freely accorded in other countries 
where the status of the man of science is higher than it la with 
us It IS here that help may be hoped for from th; Scottish 
Universities in the strength of their new endowm-nts If a 
Chair of Geography were instituted with the purpose of pro 
moting research first and teaching afterwards, properly equipp;d 
with books, maps, and apparatus, and held on the understanding 
that no outside work was to be undertaken, something might yet 
be done to restore our country to the poiiLion it held a century 
and a half ago. when a text-book of geography was published 
without a thought of sarcasm, containing a frontispiece repre¬ 
senting “ Britannia instructing Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Amenci in the Science of Geography ' 


SECTION 11 
Antuhoi 01 \. 

Oi’ENiNc, AnDRKHS H\ Proi* D J Cunningham, M I) , 
D Sc , EL D , L> C.L , K K S , PftEsiDrNT ok the 
SK cnoN 

Twem \ FIVE years have passed since the British Association 
met in Glasgow This is a long time to look back Upon, and 
yet the period appears short when measured by the great advance 
which has taken place in almost all branches of knowledge 
Anthropology has shared in the general progress. The dis¬ 
coveries made within its confines may not haie been so 
startling, nor yet have had such a direct influence upon the 
material welfare of the people, as in the case ol other fields of 
scientific study, but Us dea elopmeni has bten steady and con¬ 
tinuous, and u has grown much in public estimation 

At the Glasgow meeting of the Association in 1876 Anthro¬ 
pology held a subsidiary poDition It only ranked as a Depart 
ment, although it gamed a ^ecial prominence through having 
Alfred Russel Wallace as us Chairman It Was not until aeveral 
years later that it becams one of the recognised Sections of the 
Association, and attained the high dignity of having a letter of 
the alphabet allotted to U But quite independently of its official 
status It has always been a branch of study which has been 
accorded a Urg; amount of popular favour The anthropological 
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meetlngB have, aa a nilCp been well alLendcdp and the diacnaBlonap 
althou^ perhapa on ceruln occauons somewhat discursive, have 
never lacked vigour or animation. Prof. Huxley, who presided 
over the Anthropological Department at the Dublin meeting in 
1S78, ascribed the popularity oJT the subject to the many open¬ 
ings which it alToids for wide differences of opinion between the 
exponents of lls numerous branches and to the innate bellicose 
tendency of man. As the representative of a country in which, 
according to the some high authority, this tendency is leu 
strongly marked than elsewhere, and of a race which has so 
frequently and pointedly exhibited its abhorrence of vigorous 
language, 1 trust that my presence here as President may not 
react unfavourably on the interest shown in the work of the 
Section. 

The present occasion might appear to be peculiarly appro¬ 
priate for my taking slock of our anthropological posseuions and 
summing up the numerous additions to our knowledge of man 
and his doings ” which have been made during the century which 
has just passed. Such a task, however, is surrounded with so 
much dimculty that 1 shrink from undertaking it. The scope 
of the subject is enormous, and the studies Involved so diverse 
and so varied that I feel that ii is beyond my power to give any 
comprehensive survey of its development in all its part^. I prefer 
iherefore to confine my remarks to that province of Anthropology 
wiihin which my own work has been chiefly earned on, and 
from ihiit to select a subject which has for some years held a 
prominent place in my Ihoughts. 1 refer to the human brain 
and the part which it has played in the evolution of man. 

One or the most sinking peculiarities of man when regarded 
from the structural 'point of view is the relatively great size of 
his brain Although with one or two exceptions the several 
parts of the brain are all more or less involved in this special 
development, it is the cerebral hemispheres which exhibit the 
preponderance in the highest degree. This characteristic of the 
human brain is rendered all the more significant when we con¬ 
sider that the cerebral hemispheres cannot be looked upon as 
being primitive parts of the brain In its earliest condition the 
brain is composed of three simple primary vesicles, and the 
cerebral hemispheres appear in a secondary manner in the shape 
of a pair of lateral onshools or buds which grow out from the 
foremost of these primitive brain-vesicles 

The offshoots which form the cerebral hemispheres are found 
in all vertebrates. Insignificant in size and insignificant in 
functional value in ihe more lowly forms, a steady increase in 
their proportions is manifest as we ascend the scale, until the 
imposing dimensions, the complex structure, and the marvellous 
functional potentJalities of the human cerebral hemispheres arc 
attained. In their development the cerebral hemispheres of 
man rapidly outstrip all the other parts of the brain until they 
ultimately usurp to themselves by far the greater part of the 
cranial cavity. To the predominant growth of the cerebral 
hemispheres is due the lofty cranial vault of the human skull, 
to the different degrees of development and to the different 
forms which they assume are largely due the variations in cranial 
outline in different individuals and different races—-variations in 
the determination of which the Craniologist has laboured so 
assiduously and patiently. 

I think that it must be manifest lo everyone that the work of 
the Craniologist, if it is to attain its full degree of usefulness, 
must be founded upon a proper recognition of I he relation which 
exists between the cranium and the brain, or, in other words, 
between the envelope and its contents 

The cranium expands according to the demands made upon 
It by the growing brain. The initiative lies with the brain, and 
in normal conditions it is questionable if the envelope exercises 
more than a very lubudiary and limited influence upon the form 
assumed by the contents. The directions of growin are clearlpr 
defined by the sutural lines by which the cranial bones are knit 
together; but these arc so arranged that they admit of the ex¬ 
pansion of the cranial box in length, in breadth, and in height, 
and the freedom of growth in each of these different directions 
has in aU probability been orimnally determined by the require¬ 
ments of ine several parts of the brain 

The boae or floor of the cranium, supporting as it docs the 
brain-stem or the parts which possess the greatest phylogenetic 
antiquity, and which have not undergone so large a degree of 
modificatLon in human evolution, presents a greater uniformity 
of type and a greater constancy of form In different individuals 
and different races than the cranial vault which covers the more 
highly specialised and more variable cerebral heoiispheres- 
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To what extent and in what directions modificationB in Ibe 
form of the cranium may be the oulcome of restrictions placed 
on ihe growth of the brain it is difficult to uy. But, broadly 
speaking, I think wc may conclude that the influence which the 
cranium, under normal circumstances, independently exerts in 
determining the various head-forms is trifling. 

When we speak therefore of brachycephalic or short heads, 
and dolichocephalic or long heads, we are merely uamg terma 
to indicate conditions which result from individual or racial 
peculiarities of cerebral growth. 

The brachycephalic brain ia not moulded into form by the 
brachycephalic skull; the shape of both ia the result of the same 
hereditary influence, and in their growth they exhibit the most 
perfect harmony with each other 

Craniology has been called the spoiled child of Anlhro- 
pology It is supposed that it has absorbed more attention 
than it deserves, and has been cultivated with more than its 
share of care, while other fields of Anthropology capable of 
yielding rich harvests have been allowed to remain fallow, This 
criticism conveys a very partial truth. The cranium, as we 
have seen, is the oulwara expression of the contained brain, 
and the brain is the most characteristic organ of man , cranial 

f ieculiarities therefore must always and should always claim a 
eading place in the mind of the Anthropologist , and this is all 
the more imperative seeing that brains of different races are 
seldom available for mvesLigation, whilst skulls in the different 
museums may literally be counted by thousands. 

Meantime, however, the Craniologist lies buried beneath a 
mighty mountain of figures, many of which have little morpho¬ 
logical value and possess no true importance in distinguishing 
the finer differences of racial forms. Let us Lake as an example 
the figures upon which the cephalic or length-breadth index of 
the skull IS based, The measurement of the long diameter of 
the cranium does not give the true length of the cranial cavity. 

It includes, in addition, the diameter of an air-chamber of very 
variable dimensions which is placed in front The measurement 
combines in itself therefore two factors of very different import, 
and the result is thereby vitiated to a greater or less extent in 
different skulls A recent memoir by Schwalbe^ affords in¬ 
structive reading on this matter One case in point may be 
given Measured in the usual way, the Neanderthal skull is 
placed in the dolichocephalic class ; whereas Schwalbe has 
shown that if the bram-case alone be considered it is found lo 
lie on the verge of brachycephaly Huxley, many years ago, 
remarked that " until it shall become an opprobrium to an 
ethnological collection to possess a single hkull which is not 
bisectea longitudinallyin order that tlio true proportions of its 
different parts may be properly determined we sWl have no 
*‘5afe basis for that ethnological craniology which aspires to 
give the anatomical characters of the crania of the different 
races of mankind ” It appears to me that the truth of this 
observation can hardly be disputed, and yet this method of 
investigation has been adopted by very few Cramologists 

It has become too much the habit to measure and compare 
crania as if they were separate and distinct entities, and without 
a due consideration of the evolutionary changes through which 
both the brain and its bony envelope have passed. Up to the 
present little or no effort has been made to contrast those parts 
of the cranial wall or cavity which have been specially moaified 
by the cerebral growth-changes which are peculiar 10 man. It 
may be assumed that these changes have not taken place to an 
equal extent, or indeed followed identically the same lines in all 
races. 

Unfortunately our present knowledge of cerebral growth and 
the value to be attached to its various manifestations is not so 
complete as to enable us to follow out to the full extent investi¬ 
gations planned on these lines But the areas of cerebral cortex 
lo which man owes hia intellectual superiority are now roughly 
mapped out, and the time has come when the effect produced 
upon the cranial form by the marked extension of these areas in 
the human brain should be noted and the skulls of different 
races contrasted from this point of view. 

To some this may seem a return to the old doctrine of 
Phrenolo^, and to a certain extent it is ; but it would be a 
PhrenoloOT based upon an entirely new foundation and 
elaborated out of entirely new material. 

It 18 to certain of the growth-changes m the cerebrum which 
I believe to be specially characteristic of man, and which un- 

1 "Studiea flber Pithecanihropufl erectua” (Dubou)- ZfUuhri/t f. 
Morph und Amehrp/,^ Band 1 Heh i, 1I99 
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Questionably have had some influence in determining head- 
forniBi that I wish particularly to refer in this Address 

The surface of the human cerebrum 15 thrown into a senes of 
tortuous folds or convolutions separated by slits or Assures, and 
both combine to give it an appearance of great complexity 
These convolutions were long considered to present no deRnite 
arrangement, but to be thrown together in the same meaningless 
disorder as is exhibited in a dish of macaroni During the 
latter half, or rather more, of the century which has just ended 
it has, however, been shown by the many eminent men who 
have given their attention to this subject that the pattern which 
is assumed by the convolutions, while showing many subsidiary 
differences, not only in different races and different individuals, 
but also in the two hemispheres of the same jierson, is yet 
arranged on a consistent and uniform plan in every human brain, 
and that any decided deviation from this plan results in an im 
perfect carrying out of the cerebral functio'i In unravelling the 
intricacies of the human cnnvolutionary pattern it was vtry 
early found that the simple cerebral surface of the ape's brain 
in many cases afforded the key tn the solution of the problem 
More recently the close study of the manner in which the con¬ 
volutions assume shape during their growth and development 
has yielded evidence of a still more valuable Wind We now 
know that the primate cerebrum is not only distinguished from 
that of all lower mammals by the pos5es<iion of a distinct occi¬ 
pital lobe, but aUo by having imprinted on its surface a con- 
volutionary design, which in all but a few fundamental dclaiis 
IS different from that of any other order of mammals 

There arc few matters of more interest to those anthropolo¬ 
gists who make a study of the human skull than the relalionship 
which exists between the cranium and the brain during the 
period of active growth of both Up to the time immediately 
prior to the pushing out of the occipital lobe, or, in other words, 
the period in cerebral development which is marked by the 
transition from the quadrupedal type to the primate type of 
cerebrum, the cranial wall Als like a light glove on the surface 
of the enclosed cerebrum At this stage there would appear to 
be a growth antagonism between the brain and the cranial 
envelope which surrounds it The cranium, it would seem, 
refuses to expand with a speed sufficient to meet the demands 
made upon it for the accommodation of the growing brain In 
making this statement it is right to add that Uochsieller, in a 
carefully reasoned memoir, has recently cast doubt upon the 
reality of the appearances which have led to this conclusion, 
and at the recent meeting of Lhe Anatomische Ge<;elUchart, in 
Bonn, Prof Gustaf Retzius,* one of the numerous observers 
responsible for the description of the early cerebrum upon which 
the conclusion is based, showed some inclination to waver in his 
allegiance to the old doctrine This is not lhe time or the 
place to enter upon a discussion of so technical a kind, but I 
may be allowed lo say that whilst I fully recognise the neces¬ 
sity for further and more extensive investigation into this matter 
I do not think that Hochsteller has satisfactorily accounted for 
air the circumstances of the case 

When the occipital lobe assumes shape the relationship of the 
cranial wall to lhe encK sed cerebrum undergoes a complete 
change. The cranium expands so rapidly that very soon a wide 
interval is left between the surface nf the ccrcbnini and the deep 
aspect of the cranial envelope within which it lies This space 
IS occupied by a soft, sodden, springy meshwork, termed the 
su 1 )arachnoid tissue, and it is into the yielding and pliable bed 
thus prepared ihat the convolutions grow At first the surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere is smooth, but soon particular areas 
of the cortex begin lo bulge out and foreshadow the future 
convolutions These suffer no growth restriction, and they 
assume the form of round or elongated elevations or eminences 
which rise above the general surface level of the cerebral hemi¬ 
sphere and break up its uniform contour lines m the same 
manner that mountain chains protrude from the surface of the 
globe 

As growth ^oes on, and as the brain gradually assumes a bulk 
more nearly in accord with the cavity of the cranium, lhe 
space for surface protrusions of this kind becomes more limited 
The gyral elevations are now pressed together. they become 
flattened alon^ their summits, and in course of time they 
acquire the ordinary con volution ary shapes While this is going 
on the valleys or intervals between the primiiive surface elfva 
tions become narrowed, and uliimately assume the linear slit- 

1 AnatomUche GeiellBchart. Bonn, May ai, 19?! Guslaf RetziuB, 
" Truiaiconsche Furchen den Crm^hlrns ” 
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like form characteristic of the fissures These changes occur 
shortly before birth, hut are not fully completed until after the 
first few months of infancy. The final result of this process 
IS that the convolutions come into intimate relation with the 
deep aspect of the cranial wall and stamp their imprint uiion it. 

It IS obvious that certain of the later changes which 1 have 
endeavoured to portray might be ascribed to a growth antagonism 
between the brain and the enclosing cranium at this period In 
reality, however, it is merely a process by which the one la 
brought into closer adaptation to the other—a using up, as it 
were, of superfluous space and a closer packing together of the 
convolutions—after the period of active cortical growth is 
past Nevertheless the convoluLionary pattern is profoundly 
affected by it and it seems likely that in this process we find the 
explanation of the diflercnl directions taken by the cerebral fur¬ 
rows in brachycephahe and dolichocephalic heads 

The cortical elevations which use on the surface of Lhe early 
cerebrum are due tn exuberant growth in localised areas There 
cannot be a doubt that the process is intimately connected with 
the development of function in the districts concerned. We 
know lhat functions of different kinds arc localised in different 
parts of Lhe cortex, and when we see an area on the surface of 
the early cerebrum rise up in the form of an eminence wc may 
reasonably conclude that the growth in the .irea concerned is the 
structural foundation of what will become later on a centre of 
functional activity of an acute kind 

A consideration of this matter gives the clue to the simple 
convolutions of the ape and the complex convolutions of man, 
anil, further, it explains iiow the imerrupled form of fissural 
development is one of the essential characlciislics of the liuman 
brain as compared with the simian brain Areas which rise up 
in the form of one long elevation on lhe surface of ihc ape’s 
brain appear in the form of several eminences on the surface of 
Lhe human brain, and fissures which appear in the form of long 
continuous slus in the simian cerebrum appear in the human 
cerebium in several detached bits, which may or may not in 
the course of lime run into each other and become confluent 
All this IS due to the greater definition, refinement, and perfec- 
iiun of the functions earned on in the cerebral cortex of man 
It IS an index of a more complete “physiological division of 
labour" in the human brain 

It IS not necessary, for the purpose I have in view, to enter 
into any detail regarding the many points of difiTcrence which 
become evident when the cerebral surface of the ape is compared 
with that of man It is more my purpose to indicate certain of 
the districts of cerebral cortex which have undergone a marked 
increase in the human brain—an increase which may be reason¬ 
ably supposed to be associated with the high mental aUnbutes 
of man To us, at the present tune, it is difhcult to conceive 
how it was ever possible lo doubt that the ficcipital lobe is a 
distinctive character of the simian brain as well as of the human 
brain, and yet at successive meetings of this Association (1S60, 
1861, and 1862) a tliscussion, which was probably one of lhe 
most heated in the whole course of its liislory, look place on this 
very point One of our greatest authorities on animal structure 
mainlaintd lliat the occipital lobe and Lhe hippocampus minor — 
an elevation in its interior—^werc both peculiar to man and to 
him alone Everyone has read in the “ Water Babies" Charles 
Kingsley’s delighlful account of ihi'? discussion Speaking of 
the Professor he says “ He held very strange theories about a 
good many things He had even got up at the Dntish Associa¬ 
tion and declared that apes had hippopotamus majors in their 
brains just as men have What a shocking tiling Lo say , for if 
it were so, what would become of the faith, hope and charity of 
immortal millions ? You may think lhat there are other more 
iinporlant differences between you and an ai>e, such as being 
able lo speak, and make machines and know right from wrong, 
and say your prayers, and other lirtle matters of that kind , but 
that iB a child’s fancy.” In the light of our present knowledge 
we can fully understand Prof. Huxley closing the discussion by 
stating that the question had “ become one of personal veracity ” 
Indeed, the occipital lobe, so far from being absent, is developed 
in the ape to a relatively greater extent than in man, and this 
constitutes one of the leading positive distinctive characters of 
the simian cerebrum Meaiured along the mesial border, the 
percentage length of the occipital lobe lo the total length ol the 
cerebrum in the baboon, orang, and man is as follows — 
Balloon ... . 297 

Orang 1 . . 23 2 

Man ... 21 2 
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But theK figures do not convey the full extent of the pre¬ 
dominance of the occipital lobe In the ape. The anterior border 
of the lobe grows forwards beyond its proper limits, and pushes 
Its way over the parietal lobe which lies in front, so as to cover 
over a portion of it by an overlapping lip termed the occipital 
operculum. There Is not a trace of such an arrangement in the 
'human brain, and even in the anthropoid ape the operculum 
^as become greatly reduced, Indeed, in man there is exactly 
the reverie condition The great size of ihe parietal lobe is a 
leading human character, and it has partly gained its predomin¬ 
ance bv pushing backwards so as to encroach, to some extent, 
upon tne territory which formerly belonged to the occipital lobe ^ 
A great authority* on the cerebral surface refers to this as a 
struggle between the two lobes for surface extension of Lhcir 
respective domains " In the lower apes,*’ he says, ** the oc¬ 
cipital lobe proves the victor : it bulges over the parietal lobe 
os far as the first annectant gyrus Already, in the orang, the 
occipital operculum has suffered a great reduction ; and in man 
the victory is on the side of the parietal lobe which presses on 
the occipital lobe and begins, on its part, to overlap it.” Now 
that so much information is available in regard lo the localisa 
tlon of function in the cerebral cortex, and Flechsig has stimu 
lated our curiosity in regard to his great “association areas” 
in which the higher intellectual powers of man are believed to 
reside, it is interesting to speculate upon the causes which have 
led to the pushing back 01 the scientific frontier between the 
occipital and parietal cerebral districts 

The panetal lobe is divided into an upper and a lower part 
by a fissure, which takes an oblique course across it Rudinger,* 
who studied the position and inclination of this Rssure, came 
to the conclusion that it presents easily determined differences 
in accordance with sex, race and the intellectual capacity of the 
individual. He had the opportunity of studying the brains of 
quite a number of distinguished men, amongst whom were 
Bischoff of Bonn, Dollinger of Munich, Tiedemann of Heidel¬ 
berg, and Liebig of Munich, and he asserts that the higher the 
mental endowment of an individual the greater is the relative 
extent of the upper port of the panetal lobe 

There is absolutely no foundation for this sweeping assertion 
When the evolutionary development of the parietal part of the 
cerebral cortex is studied exactly the reverse condition becomes 
manifest It is the lower part of the parietal lobe which m 
man, both in its early development and in its after growth, ex¬ 
hibits the greatest relative increase Additional interest is 
attached to this observation by the fact that recently several 
independent observers have fixed upon this region as one in 
which they believe that a marked exuberance of cortical growth 
may be noted in people of undoubted genius. Thus Ketzius 
has stated that such was the case in the brains of the astronomer 
Hugo Gyld^n,* and the maibemaiician Sophie Kovalevsky , ^ 
Hansemann** has described a similar condition in the brain of 
Helmholtz ; and Guszman ^ in the brain of Rudolph Lenz, the 
musician home force is likewise added to this view by Flech¬ 
sig, who, in a recent paper,has called attention to the fact 
that within this distnct there are located two of Ins so called 
“ Termitialgebiete.” or cortical areas, which attain their func 
lional powers at a later period than those which lie around them, 
and which may therefore be supposed to have specially high 
work to perform 

Without in any way desiring to throw doubt upon the obser 
vations of these authorities, 1 think that at the present moment 
It would be rash to accept, without further evidence, conclusions 
which have been drawn from the examination of the few brains 
of eminent men that have been described There cannot be a 
doubt that the region in question is one which has extended 

1 [t 13 ncceuory to emphasise ibis point became in WiLdershenn 3 
'‘Structure of Man' we are lold ihit in man there is a preponderance of 
ihe occipital lobe, and that ihfl parietal lobe la equally developed in man 
and anthropoidi 

J Eberiialler, Ka 19 p 581 

^ " Beitrdge zur Anaiomie und Kmbryologia, a[% fesisabe, jEcob Henle, 
1B82 

^ Retziue, UnfcrsttchuH^tt^ neue Folge, viii iM- ' Dm 

Gehirn dei AitroDomen Hugo Gylddns ^ 

“ Hei/ius, Bi^lo£iich£ ifni^nuchungcn^ neue Folge, ix 1900, “ Das 
Gehim dfr Mathemaiikorin Sonja Kovalevsky 

Hansemajin, Ztiisckrtfi /Ur Riukir/ptir Jtfit/ tier Sixnes 

Qrgane^ Band xx HeR i, 1899, '' Ueber dai Gehirn van Hermann v 
Helmholtz 

7 ^uaef Giuzmnn, Anatamtuhtr Afittig-er, Bond xlx No3 9 and 10, 
April 1901, ' Beitrflge zur Morpholcpffle der Oehirnobarfl&che 
” tlechsiK, ” Neue Unieriuchungen fiber die M^rkbildung in den 
Dicnachlichca Grosshirnlappen, Nftn-ologitchex CemtralHvttt^ No ai, 1898 
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grefttly in the human brain, but the auociatTon of high intelleat 
with a special development of the region is a matter on which { 
must confess 1 am at present somewhat sceptical. 

But It IB not only in a backward direction that the parietal 
lobe In man has extended Us territory. It has likewise increased 
in a downward direction There are few points more striking 
than this in the evolution of the cerebral cortex of man. In 
order that I may be able to make clear the manner in which 
this increase has been brought about, it will be necessary for 
me to enter into some detail in connection with the devdop- 
inent of a region of cerebral surface termed the insu/ar JiJirtd. 
The back part of the frontal lobe is also involved in this down 
ward extension of surface area, and, such being the case, it may 
be as well to state that ihe boundary which has been fixed 
upon as giving the line of separation between the panetal and 
frontal districts is purely ariincial and arbitrary. It is a demar¬ 
cation which has no morphological significance, whilst from a 
physiological point of view it is distinctly misleading. 

The insular district in the fretal brain is a depressed area of 
an elongated triangular form The general surface of the cere¬ 
brum occupies, all round about it, a more elevated plane, and 
thus the iHHula comes to be bounded by distinct walls, like the 
sides of a shallow pit dug out in the ground The upper wall 
is formed by the lower margins of the frontoA and parietal lobes, 
the lower wall by the upper margin Df the tempoial lobe, and 
the front wall by Ihe frontal lobe From each of these bounding 
walls a separate portion of cerebral cortex grows, and these 
gradually creep over the surface of the insula so as to overlap it, 
and eventually completely cover it over and exclude it from the 
surface, m the same way that the lips overlap the teeth and 
gums. That which grows from above is called the fronto 
parietal opermlum^ while that which grows from below is termed 
the (tmpotal opermUim These appear very early, and are 
responsible for closing over more than the hinder three-fourths 
of the insula The lower or temporal operculum is in the first 
instance more rapid tn its growth than the upper or fronto 
parietal operculum, and thus it comes about that when their 
margins meet more of the insula is covered by the former ih-in 
by the latter So far the development Is apparently precisely 
similar to whit occurs in the ape The slit or fissure formed 
by the approximation of the margins of these two opercula is 
called the Sylvian fissure, and it constitutes a natural lower 
boundary for the parietal and frontal lobes which lie above it 
At first, from the more energetic growth of the lower temporal 
operculum, this fissure slants very obliquely upwards and back 
wards, and is very similar in direction to the corresponding 
fissure m the bram of the ape But in the human brain this 
condition is only temporary Now begins that downward move 
ment of the parietal lobe and back part of the frontal lobe lo 
which reference has been made The upper or fronto-parietal 
opierculum, in the later stages of fcetal life and the earlier months 
of infancy, enters into a growth antagonism with the lower or 
temporal operculum, and in this it proves the victor The 
margins of the two opeicula are lightly pressed together, fTnd, 
slowly but surely, the fronto parietal operculum gains ground, 
pressing down the temporal operculum, and thus extending the 
territory of the frontal and parietal districts This Is a striking 
process in the brain development of man, and it results in a 
depression of the SyWian fissure or the lower frontier line of the 
frontal and parietal lobes turlher, to judge from the oblique 
direction of the Sylvian fissure in the brain of the ape, the 
process is peculiar to man ; in the simian brain there is no 
corresponding increase in the area of cerebral cortex under 
consideration 

1 do not think that it is difficult to account for this important 
expansion of the cerebral surface In the fore part of the region 
involved are placed the groups of motor centres which conirol 
the muscular movements of the more important parts of the 
l>ody. These occupy a broad strip of the surface which stretches 
across the whole depth of the district concerned. Within this 
are ihe centres for the arm and hand, for the face, the mouth 
and the throat, and likewise, to some extent, the centre for 
Speech In man certain of these have undoubtedly undergone 
marked expansion The skilled movements of the hands, as 
shown in the use of tools, in writing, and so on, have not t^en 
acquired without an increase in the brain mechanism by which 
these are guided. So important, indeed, is the part played by 
the human hand as an agent of the mind, and so pcrfWtiy is it 
adjusted with reference to this ofhee, that there are many who 
think that the first great start which man obtained on the path 
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which htB led to his higher development was given by the setting 
of the upper limb free from the duty of acting as an organ of 
support and locomotion. It is an old saying "that man is the 
wisest of animals bepause of his hands," Without endorsing to 
its full extent this view, 1 think that it cannot be a matter for 
surprise that the district of the cerebral cortex in man in which 
the arm-centres reside shows a manifest increase in its extent 
In the same region of cerebral cortex, but at a lower level, 
there are also situated the centres which arc responsible for 
facial expression. In the ape there is a considerable degree of 
facial play , but ibis is chiefly confined to the region of the 
lips : and the muscles of the face, although present in grrater 
mass, show comparatively little of the diflerenliation wHilIi isf 
characteristic of the lighter and more feeble muscles in the 
face of man And then as to the eflect produced * These 
human musclea are capable of reflecting e\ery fleeting emotion, 
every change of mind, and by the lines and furrows iheir con 
Slant use indelibly fix on the countenance the character and 
disposition of an indi\idual can to some extent be read As the 
power of communication between primitive men became 
gradually established, facial movements were no doubt largely 
used, not only for the purpose of giving expression to mmple 
emotions, such as anger or joy, bm also for giung point and 
force to the faltering speech of our early progenitors by reflect¬ 
ing other conditions of mind The acquisition of this power 
as well as the higher and more varied powers of vocalisation 
must necessarily have been accompanied by an increase of 
ceiebral cortex in the region under consideration And in this 
connection it is a point well worthy of note that the area of 
cortex mapped out in the human brain ^ as controlling the 
muscles of the face, mouth, and throat is as large, iT not larger 
than that allotted to the arm and hand,'^ and yet U is question 
able if all the musclea under the sway of the former would weigh 
as much as one of the larger musclea (say the triceps) of the arm 
This IB sufficient to show that it is not muscle power which 
determines the extent of the motor areas in ihe cerebral cortex 
It is ihe degree of refinement m the movements recjuired, as 
well as the degree of variety in muscle combinations, which 
apparently determines the amount of ground covered by a motor 
centre. 

Still, the increase in the amount of cerebral cortex in man due 
to the greater refinement of movement acquired by different 
groups of muscles is relatively small in comparison with the 
increase which has occurred m other regions from which no 
motor fibres are sent out, and which therefore have no direct 
connection with muscles. 

The remarkable conclusions arrived at by FJcchsjg, although 
not confirmed and accepted in all their details, have tended 
greatly lo clear up much that was obscure in the relations of 
the different districts of cerebral cortex. More particularly has 
he been able to apportion out more accurately the different 
values to be attached to the several areas of the cerebral surface 
He has shown that fully two thirds of the cortex in the human 
brain constitute what he terms " association centres " Wuhm 
these the higher intellectual manifestations of the brain have 
their origin, and judgment and memory have their seat They 
are therefore to be regarded as the p'jychic centres of the 
cerebral cortex 

Now, It requires a very slight acquaintance wiih the cerebral 
surface to perceive that the great and leading peculiarity of the 
human brain 1^ the wide extent of these higher association 
eeatres of Flechsig. Except in connection witn new faculties, 
such os speech, there has been relatively no striking increase 111 
the extent of the motor areas m man as compared with the 
cortex of the ape or the idiot, but the expansion of the associa¬ 
tion areas u enormous and the increase in the frontal region 
and the back part of the parietal region is particularly well 
marked. It is this parietal extension of surface which is chiefly 
responsible for the pushing down of the lower frontier of the 
parietal lobe and the consequent enlargement of us territory. 

I have already referred to the views which have been recently 
urged by several independent observers, that in the men who 

I Sea diagiEini in Sch&rer’s article on Iho "Cerebral Coriex” m bis recent 
work on physiology 

^ The compariMn only refers lo nirfeee area and Ihis is not nn absolutely 
true criterion of the relative amotine of corteji in each region 'Ihe arm- 
centre baa a large amount of cortex mowed away within the Rshure of 
Kolando in the shape of mler-locking ^ri which 11 not taken into account 
m a measurement confined to the ■upcrficial surface area Still, this dues 
not to any great degree detract from the argument which follows, Seeing 
I hat the discrepancy is still Bufllcienily mtrk^ 
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have been distinguished during life by the possession of excep¬ 
tional intellectual power, this region has shown a very special 
development 

It IS A cunniis circumstance, and one which is worthy of 
siderulion, that in the left cerelual hemisphere the SyJ^raiT 
fissure or the lower boundary of the parietal lobe is more de¬ 
pressed than in the n^ht hemisphere, and, as a result erf (his^ 
the surface area occupied by the parietal lobe is greater on the 
left side of the brain than on the right side To the phyaiolngist 
It IS a mailer of every-day knowledge that the left cerebral 
hemisphere shows m certain directions a marked functional pre- 
tminence Through it the movements of the right arm anc^ 
right side of the body arc controlled and regulated Within it 
IS siliiatcd also the active speech centre This dors not imply 
that there is no speech centre on the right side, but simply that 
the left cerebral hemisphere has usurped the chief, if not 
entire, control of this all-important function, nnd that from it 
are sent out the chief pan, if not the whole, of the motor 
incitaiions which give rise tu speech The significance attached 
lo the dominant power of the left hemisphere receives force from 
the now we)l-estab1ishcd fact that in IcU-handed individuals ihe 
speech function is also transferred over to the right side of ihij 
brain. To account for this functional preeminence f>f the left 
cerebral hemisphere numerous theories have been clalxira ed. 
The interest aluched to the subject is very considerable, but it 
is impossible on the present occasion to do more than indicate 
in the briefest manner the three views which have apparently 
had the widest influence in shaping opinion on this question 
The) are (i) that the superiority of the left cerebral hemisphere 
is due in its greater weigiit and hulk , (2) that it may be 
accounted for by the greater complexity of the convolutions on 
the left brain and the Uct that these make their apjiearince 
earlier on the left side than on the right side , (3) that the 
explanation lies in the fact that the left side of the brain enjo>a 
greater advantages in regard to its blood supply than the right 
side. 

Not one ol these theories when closely looked into is fouml 
to possess the suullest degree of value Braune ^ has shown m 
the most conclusive manner that if there is any difference m 
weight between the two Iieinispherus it 15 a difference in favour 
of the right and not of the left hemisphere ; and I may add from 
my own observations that this is evident at all peruxis of growth 
and development. Equally untrustworthy are the views ihat 
have been put farward as to the superiority of the left hemi¬ 
sphere from the point of view of convolutionary development I 
am aware that it is stated that in two or three cases where the 
brains of left-handed people have been examined this superiority 
was evident on the right hemisphere This may have been so , 

I can only speak the large percentage oi those who are 
right handed ; and I have never l>cen able to satisfy myself ihat 
either in the growing or fully developed brain is there any con¬ 
stant or marked superiority in this respect of the one side over 
the other ; and I can corrob<*atc Ecker {Archw fur Anthrop- 
ologit, 1868, Dd cxi ) in his statement that there is no proof 
that the convolutions appear earlier on the one side than the 
other. The theory that an explan.i(ion i<^ lO be found in a more 
generous blood supply to the left hemisphere is marc ditficull lo 
combat, liecausc the amount of bloud received by each side of 
the brain depends upon two factors, viz , the physical condi¬ 
tions under which the blood-stream is delivered to the two 
hemispheres nnd the calibre of the arteries or tubes of supply. 
Both of these conditions have been stated to be favourable to 
the left hemisphere. It is a matter of common anatomical 
knowledge that the supply pipes to the two sides of the brain 
are laid down <inmewhat diflerently, and that the angles of junc¬ 
tion, kc , with the main pipe are not quite Ihe same Further, 

It IS true that the blood-drains which lead away the blood from 
the brain are somewhat different on the two aides Whether 
this would entail any marked difference in the blood-preasure 
on the two sides I am not prepared to say. This could only be 
proved experimentally , bur, taking all the conditions into con¬ 
sideration, I am not inclined to attach much importance to the 
argument It is easy to deal with the loose statements which 
have been made in regard to the size of leading supply pipe 
(viz., the internal carotid artery) It passes through a bony 
canal in the floor of the cranium on its way into the intenor of 
the cranial box Its size can therefore be accurately gauged by 
measuring the sectional area of this bony tunnel on each side 

1 "Das GawichiBverhSlinuB der rechlin zur hnken HlrnhaUta beini 
Menschen' {Archrfjn* Anai) 
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This I have done in twenty-lhree skulls chosen at random, and 
the result shows that coDsiderable differences in this respect are 
to be found in different skulls. These discrepancies, however, 
are sometimes in favour of the one side and at other times in favour 
of the other side ; and when the combined sectional area for all 
the skulls examined was calculated it was, curiously enough, 
found to be 583} sq. mm. for the left side and 583 sq mm. for 
the right side 

Leaving out of count the asymmetry in the arrangement of 
the convolutions in the two hemispheres, which cannot by .any 
amount of ingenuity be twisted into such a form as to give a 
structural superionty to one side more than the other, the only 
marked difference which appears to possess any degree of con¬ 
stancy IS the increase in the territory of the left parietal lobe 
produced by the more marked depression of its lower frontier 
line (Sylvian fissure) That this is in any way associated with 
right-handedness or with the localisation of the active speech 
centre in the left hemisphere I am not prepared to urge, because 
the same condition is present in the ape It is true that some 
authorities^ hold that the ape is righi-handed as well as man, but 
in the gardens of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland 1 
have had a long and intimate experience of both anthropoid 
and lower apes, and I have never been able to satisfy myself 
ihat they show any decided preference for the use of one arm 
more than the other 

That differences do exist in the more intimate structural 
details of the two hemispheres, which give to the left Us func¬ 
tional superionty, there cannot he a doubt, but these have still 
to be discovered. Bastian has stated that the grey cortex on 
the left side has a higher specific gravity, but this statement 
has not as yet received corroboration at the hands of other 
observers 

I have already mentioned that man’s special endowment, the 
faculty of speech, is associated with sinking changes in that part 
of the celebral surface m which the motor centre for articuUte 
speech is located. It is questionable whether ihe acquisition of 
any other system of associated muscular movements has been 
accompanied by a more evident cortical change. The centre in 
^question is placed in the lower and back part of the frontal lobe 
We have seen that llie insular district is covered over in the 
hinder three-fourths of Us extent by the fronto-parietal and 
temporal opercula, and thus submerged below the surface and 
hidden from view, The brain of the ape and also of the micro- 
cephalic idiot with defective speech goes no further in Us 
Jevelopment The front part of the insular district remains 
uncovered and exposed to view on the surface of the cerebrum 
In man, however, two additional opercula grow out and ulti¬ 
mately cover over the fore part of the insula These opercula 
l)elong to the lower and back part of th« frontal lobe, and are 
to be looked upon as being more or less directly called into 
evidence in connection with the acquisition of articulate 
speech. 

The active speech centre is plfced in the left cerebral hemi¬ 
sphere. We speak from the left side of the brain, and yet 
when the corresponding region' on the right side is examined it 
IS found to go through the same developmental steps. 

The stimulus which must have been given to general cerebral 
growth in the association areai by the gradual acquisition of 
speech can hardly be exaggerated 

During the whole course of his evolution there is no possession 
which man has contrived to acquire which has exercised a 
stronger inHuence on his higher development than the power of 
articulate speech This priceless gift, " the most human mani¬ 
festation of humanity*’—(Huxley)—was not obtained through 
the exertions of any one individual or group of individuals. It 
is the result of a slow process of natural growth, and there is 
no race, no matter how low, savage or uncultured, which does 
not possess ihe power of communicating its ideas by means of 
speech “If in the present stale of the world,” says Charma, 
“some philosopher were to wonder bowman ever began to 
build those houses, palaces and vessels which we see around 
us, we should answer that these were not the things that man 
began with. The savage who first tied the branches of shrubs 

^ Ogle, "On DcKlral Preeralnenca," Tram Med Cbirurg Soc , 1671 , 
Aims F^re, “ Les Courburei lai^rAlei normalea au rechii huiMin " 
(Toul ;UK, i9c» ) 

3 Rudirvger and oLheri hevi triad on very tjn»ubsiantial noundi to 
prove that there iJi a difference in tbi« region on the two sides or the brain 
There IS, of courae, as a rule, marked anymmeti} . biu 1 do not think that 
It can be s.'iid with truth that the cortical development uf the region is 
greaur on the loft side than on the right 
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to make himseir a shelter was not an architect, and he who 
first floated on the trunk of a tree was not the creator of navi¬ 
gation *' And so it is with speech Rude and imperfect In its 
beginnings, it has gradually been elaborated by the successive 
generations that have practised it. 

The manner in which the faculty of speech originally assumed 
shape in the early progenitors of man naa been much discussed 
by Philologists and Psychologists, and there is little ^reement 
on the subject. It is obvious that all the more intelligent 
animals share with man the power of giving expression to certain 
of the simpler conditions of mind both by vocal sounds and by 
bodily gestures. These vocal sounds are of the interiectional 
order, and are expressive of emotions or sensations. Thus the 
dog is said, as a result of its domestication, to have acquired 
the power of emitting four or five different tones, each indicative 
of a special mental condition and each fully understood by its 
companions. The common barn-door fowl has also been 
credited with from nine to twelve distinct vocal sounds, each 
of which is capable of a special interpretation by its fellows or 
its chickens The gesturch employed by the lower animals may 
in certain cases be facial, as expressed by the grimaces of a 
monkey, or changes in bodily attitude, as we see continually 
in the dog 

I think that it may not be unreasonably inferred that in the 
distant past the remote progenitors of man relied upon equally 
lowly means of communicating with their fellows, and that it 
was from such humble beginnings that speech has been slowly 
evolved. 

There cannot be a doubt that this method of communicating 
by vocal sounds, facial expression and bodily gestures is capable 
of much elaboration , and, further, it is possible, as some nold, 
that it may have attained a considerable degree of perfection 
before articulate speech began to take form and gradually re¬ 
place U Much of It indeed remains with us to the present 
day A shrug cf the shoulders may be more eloquent than the 
most carefully prepared phrase; an appropriate expression of 
face, accompanied by a suitable ejaculation, may be more 
withering than a duod of invective. Captain Burton tells us 
of a tribe of North American Indians whose vocabulary is so 
scanty that they can hardly carry on a conversation in the dark 
This and other facts have led Mr Tylor, to whom wc owe so 
much in connection with the early history of man, to remark . 
“The array of evidence in favour of the existence of tribes 
whose language is incomplete without the help of gesture-signs, 
even for things of ordinary import, is very remarkable ” ; and, 
further, “ that this constitutes a telling argument in favour of 
the theory that gesture-Unguage is the original utterance of 
mankind out of which speech has developed itself more or less 
fully among different tribes ” It is a significant fact also, as 
the same author points out, that gesture-language is, to a large 
extent, the same all the world over. 

Many of the words employed in early speech were undoubtedly 
formed, in the first instance, through the tendency of man to 
imitate the natural sounds he heard around him To these 
sounds, with various modifications, was assigned a special con¬ 
ventional value, and they were then added to the growing 
vocabulary By this means a very decided forward step was 
taken, and now primitive man became capable of giving utter¬ 
ance to his perceptions by imitative sounds 

Max Muller, although bitterly opposed to the line of thought 
adopted by the “Imitative School” of philologists, has ex- 
ressed their views so well that 1 am templed to use the words 
e employed in explaining what he satirically branded as the 
“Bow-wow Theory.’* He says “It is supposed that man, 
being yet mute, heard the voices of the birds, dogs, and cows, 
the roaring of the sea, the rustling of the forest, the murmur of 
the brook, and the whisper of the breeze He tried to imitate 
these sounds, and finding his mimicking cries useful as signs of 
the object from which they proceeded, he followed up the idea 
and elaborated language * 

Hood ^ humorously and unconsciously illustrates this doctrine 
by a verse descriptive of an Englishman, ignorant of French, 
endeavouring to obtain a meal in France ,— 

” ' Moo 1 ' 1 cnad for milk ; 
tr [ warned bread 
My law* I ui agoing , 

Anifuked for new laid eggi 
By clapping handii and crowing " 


^ Quoted from “The Origin of Language," by Henileigh Wedgwood, 
t866 
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But, Although much of early articulate fipeech may have arisen by 
the development of intcrjeclional sounda and lhe reproduction, 
by ihf human vocal organs, of natural sounds, it is very unlikely 
that these afforded the only sources from which u^ords were 
originally derived. Romanes intusts upon this, and, in support 
of nia argument, refers to cases where children invent a language 
in which apparently mutative sounds lake no part He likewise 
alludes to the well-known fact that deaf mutes occa-iiunally 
devise definite sounds which stand for the names of friends. In 
the light of such evidence, he very properly asks, “\Vhy should 
It be held impossible for primitive man to have done the same?” 

The value of spoken language, as an instrument of thought, is 
universally admitted, and it is a mailer incapable of contradiction 
that the higher intellectual efforts of man would be absolutely 
impossible were it not for the support which is afforded by 
articulate speech Darwin expresses this well when he says - 
“ A Complex train of thought can no more be carried on without 
the aid of words, whether spoken or silent, than a long calcula¬ 
tion without the use of figures or symbols ” Such being the 
case, I think we may conclude that the acquisition of speech 
has been a dominant factor in determining the nigh development 
of ihe human brain Speech and mental activity go hand m 
hand, The one has reacted on the other The mental effort 
required for the coining of a new word has been immediately 
followed by an increased possibility of further intellectual 
achievement through the additional range given Co the mental 
powers by the enlarged vocabulary The two processes, 
mutually supporting each other and leading to progress in the 
two directions, have unquestionably yielded the chief stimulus to 
brain development. 

More than one Philologist has insisted that “ language begins 
where inierjeciion ends.” For my pail I would say that the 
first word uttered expressive of an external object marked a 
new era in the history of our early progenitors At this point 
the simian or brute-hke stage m their developmental career 
came to an end and the human ^nasty endowed with all its 
mtellectual possibilities began. This is no new thought 
Romanes clearly states that in the absence of articulation he 
considers it improbable that man would have made much 
psychological advance upon the anthropoid ape, and m another 
place he remarks that " a man-like creature became human by 
the power of speech.” 

The period in the evolution of man at which this important 
step was taken is a vexed question and one in the solution of 
which we have little solid ground to go upon beyond the 
material changes produced in the brain and the consideration of 
the time that these might reasonably be supposed to take in 
ilieir development. 

Darwin was inclined to believe that articulate speech came at 
an early period in the history of the stem form of man Romanes 
gives a realistic picture of an individual decidedly superior to the 
anihropoid ape, but distinctly below ihe existing savages This 
hypothetical form, half simian, half-human, was, according to his 
sponsor, probably erect , he had arrived At the power of shaping 
flints as tools, and was a great adept at communicating with his 
fellows by gesture, vocal tones, ana facial grimaces 

With this accomplished ancestor in his mental eye it is not 
surprising that Romanes was inclined to consider that articulate 
speech may have come at a later period than is generally sup¬ 
posed. 

At the time that Romanes gave expression to these views he 
was not acquainted with the very marked structural peculiarities 
which distinguish the human brain in the region of the speech 
centre. I do not refer to the development of the brain in other 
districts, because possibly Romanes might have held that the 
numerous accomplishments of his speechless ancestor might be 
sufHcient to account for this ; 1 merely allude to changes which 
may reasonably be held to have taken place in direct connection 
with the gradual acquisition of speech. 

These structural characters constitute one of the leading pccu- 
lianties of the human cerebral cortex, and arc totally absent in 
the brain of the anthropoid ape and of the speechless micro- 
cephalic idiot. 

Further, it is significant that in certain anthropoid brains a 
slight advance in tne same direction may occasionally be faintly 
traced, whilst In certain human brains a distinct backward step 
is sometimes noticeable. The path which has led to this special 
development is thus in some measure delineated. 

It IS certain that these structural additions to the human brain 
are no recent acquisition by the stem-form of man, but are the 
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result of a slow evolutionary growth—a growth which has been 
slimulated by the laborious efforts of countless generations to 
arrive at the perfect coordination of all the muscular factors 
which are called into play in the production of articulate speech 
Assuming that the acouisiLiun of speech has afforded the chief 
stimulus to the general Jevelopment of the brain, and thereby 
giving It a rank high above any other factor which has operated 
in ihc evolution of man, it would be wrong lo loi^e sight of the 
fact that the first step in this upward movement must have been 
taken by the brain itself. Some cerebral variation-—probably 
triHing and insignificant at the start, and yet pregnant with the 
most far reaching possibilities—has in the stem form of man 
contributed that condition which has rendered speech pfishible. 
This variationj strengthened and fostered by natural selection, 
has in the end led to the great double result of a large brain 
with wide and extensive association areas and articulate speech, 
Ihe livo results being brought aboutby the mutual reaction of the 
one process upon the other. 


SECTION I. 

I HVSIOLOGY 

OiKNiNG Annkkss iiv I'rof John G M( Kendrick, M D , 
LL D , F R S , PRKsiDRNr oh ihe Section. 

When the British AssocmIior met in Glasgow twenty-five 
years ago I had the honour of presiding over Thysiology, which 
was then only a iub section of Section D The progress of the 
science during the quarter of a century has been such as lo 
entitle it lo the dignity of a Section of lU own, and I feel it to be 
a great honour to be again put m charge of the subject While 
Iweniy-five years form a considerable portion of the bfc of a man, 
from some points of view they constiiutc only a short period in 
the life of a science Rut just as ihi growth of an organism does 
not always proceed at the same rate, so is it with the growth of 
a science There are limes when the Api>licaLion of new methods 
or the promulgaiion'of a new theory causes rapid development, 
and there are other Limes when progress seems to be slow But 
even in these quiet periods there may Ire steady progress in the 
accumulation of facts, and in the critical survey of old questions 
from newer points of view. So far as physiology is concerned, 
the last quarter of a Lcnlury has been singularly fruitful, not 
iperely in the gathering in of accurate d.iLa by scientific methods 
of research, but in ihe way of getting a deeper insight into many 
of the problems of life Thus our knowledge of the phenomena 
of muscular contraction, of the changes in ihe secreting cell, of 
the interdependence of organs illusiraled by what we now speak of 
as internal secretion, of the events that occur in the fecundated 
ovum and in the actively growing cell, ol the remarkable pro¬ 
cesses connected with the activity of an electrical organ, and of 
the physiological anatomy of the central nervous organs, is very 
different from what ii was twenty five years ago. Our know¬ 
ledge 13 now more accurate, iL goes deeper into the subject, and 
it has more of the character of scientific truth. P’or a long period 
the generalisations of physmlogy were so vague, and apparently 
so much of the nature of more or less happy guesses, that our 
brethren the physicists and chemists scarcely admitted the sub¬ 
ject into the circle of the sciences. Even now we arc sometimes 
reproached with our inability to give a complete solution of 
physiological problem, such os, for example, what happens in 
a muscle when it contracts ; and not long ago physiologists 
were taunted by the remark that the average duration of a 
physiological theory was about three years Rut this view of the 
mailer can only be entertained by those who know very little 
aliout the science. They do not form a just conception of the 
difficulties that surround all physiological investigation, diffi¬ 
culties far transcending those relating lo research m dead matter ; 
nor do they recollect that many of the more common phenomena 
of dead matter are still inadcqualcly explained What, for 
example, is the real nature of elasticity j w’hat occurs in dissolving 
a little sugar or common salt in water, what is electrical con¬ 
ductivity ? In no domain of science, except in mathematics, is 
our knowledge absolute , and physiology shares with the other 
sciences the possession of problems that, if I may use a paradox, 
seem to be more insoluble the nearer we approach their 
solution. 

The body of one of the higher animals—say that of man—is a 
highly complex mechanism, consisting of systems of organa, of 
individual organs, and of tissues. ' Physiologists have been able to 
give an explanation of the more obvious phenomena* Thus 
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locomotion, the circulation of the blood, respiration, digntion, 
the mechaniim of the sensea, and the general phenomena of the 
nervous system have all been Investigated, and m a general way 
they are understood. The same statement may be made as to 
the ma)ority of individual organs It is when we come to the 
phenomena in the living tissuei that we find ourselves (n diffi- 
cultiei. The changes happening in any living cell, let It be a 
connective tissue corpiuclej or a secreting cell, or a nerve>cell, 
are still imperfectly understood; and yet it is upon these 
changes that the phenomena of life depend This has led the 
more thoughtful pnysiologists in recent years back again to the 
study of the cell and of the simple tissues that are formed from 
cells. Further, it is now recognised that if we are to give an 
adequate explanation of the phenomeM of life, we should study 
these, not in the body of one of the lo^r organisms, as was at 
one time the fashion, where there is little if any differentiation of 
function—the whole body of an amceboid organism Showing 
capacities for locomotion, respiration, digestion, &c.—but in the 
specialised tissue of one ot the higher animals Thus the 
muscle-cell is specialised for contraction, and varieties of 
epuhelium have highly specialised functions 

but when cells are examined with the highest microscopic 
powers, and with the aid of the highly elaborated methods of 
mndern histology, we do not seem to have advanced very far 
towards an explanation of the nitimate phenomena. There is 
the same feeling in the mind of the physiologist when he attacks 
the cell from the chemical side. By using large numbers of 
cellular elements, or by the more modern and fruitful methods 
of mlcro'chemisiry, he resolves the cell-substance into proteids, 
carbohydrates, fats, ssline matter and water, with possibly other 
Rubslances derived from the chemical changes happening in the 
cell while It was alive; but he obtains little information as to 
how these proximate constituents, as they are called, are built 
up into the living substance of the cell But if we consider 
the matter it willl^e evident that the phenomena of life depend 
on changes occurring in the interactions of particles of matter 
far too small even to be seen by the microscope The physicist 
and the chemist have not been content with the investigation 
of large masses of dead matter, but to explain many phenomena 
they have had recourse to the conceptions of molecules and atoms 
and of the dynamical laws that regulate Ihcir movements Thus 
the conception of a gas as consisting of mnleculen having a to- 
and-fro motion, first advanced by Kronig in 1856 and by 
Clausius m 1857, has enabled physicists to explain in n satis¬ 
factory manner the general phenomena of gases, such as pres¬ 
sure, viscnsil^, diffusion, lScc. In physiology few attempts have 
been made in this direction, probably because it was felt that 
data had not been collected in sufficient numbers and with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant any hypothesis of the molecular 
structure of living matter, and physiologists have been content 
with the microscopic and chemical examination of cells, of 
protoplasm, and of the simpler tissues formed from cells An 
exception to this general remark is the well known hypothesis 
of Du Bois-Reymond as to the existence in muscle of molecules 
havinp; certain electrical properties, by which he endeavoured to 
explain the more obvious electrical phenomena of muscle and 
nerve. The conception of gemmulcs by Darwin and of biophors 
by Welsmann are examples also of a hypothetical method of 
discussing certain vital phenomena 

The conception, however, of the existence m living matter of 
molecules has not escaped some astute physicists The subject 
Is discussed ivithhis usual suggestiveness by Clerk Maxwell in the 
article Atom in the '* Encyclopaedia Bnlanmca" in the volume 
published in 1875, and he places before the physiologist a curious 
dilemma. After referring to estimates of the diameter of a 
molecule made by Loschmidt in 1S65, by Stoney in i 869 , and 
by Lord Kehin (then Sir W. Thomson) m 1870, Clerk Maxwell 
writes — 

"The diameter and the mass of a molecule, as estimated by 
these methods, arc, of course, vciy small, but by no means 
infinitely so. About two millions of molecules of hydrogen in a 
row would occupy a millimetre, and about two hundred million 
million million of them would weigh a milligramnie. These 
numbers must be considered as exceedingly rough guesses, 
they must be corrected by more extensive and accurate experi¬ 
ments as science advances , but the mam result, which appears 
to be well established, ia ihat the determination of the mass of 
a molecule is a legitimate object of scientific research, and that 
this mass is by no means Immeasurably small 

"Loachmidt illustrates these molecular measurefhents by a 
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comparison with the smallest magnitudes visible by means of a 
microscope, Nobert, he tells us, can draw 4000 linei in the 
breadth of a millimetre. The intervals between these lines can 
be observed with a ^ood microscope A cube, whose side is 
the 4000th of a millimetre, may be taken as the minimum 
visible for observers of the present day. Such a cube would 
contain from 6b to loo million molecules of oxygen or of 
nitrof'en; but since the molecules of organised substances 
contain on an average about fifty of the more elementary atoms, 
we may assume that the smallest organised particle visible under 
the microscope contains about two million molecules of organic 
matter. At least half of eveiy living organism consists of 
water, so that the smallest living t^ing visible under the 
microscope does not contain more than about a million organic 
molecules Some exceedingly simple organism may be supposed 
built up of not more than a million similar molecules. It is 
impossible, however, to conceive so small a number sufficienc 
to form a being furnished with a whole system of specialised 
organs 

**Thus molecular science sets us face to face with physio¬ 
logical theories It forbids the physiologist from imagining that 
structural details of infinitely small dimensions can furnish an 
explanation of the infinite variety which exists m the properties 
and functions of the most minute organisms 

"A microscopic germ is, we know, capable of development 
into a highly organised animal Another germ, equally micro¬ 
scopic, becomes when developed an animal of a totally different 
kind. Do all the differences, infinile in number, which dis¬ 
tinguish the one animal from the other arise each from some 
difference m the structure of the respective germs? Even if we 
admit this as possible, we shall be called upon by the advocates 
of pangenesis to admit still greater marvels. For the micro 
scopic germ, according to this theory, is no mere individual but 
a representative body, conlaimng meinliers collected from every 
rank of the long-drawn ramification of the ancestral tree, the 
number of these members being amply sufficient not only to 
furnish the hereditary characteristics of every organ of the body 
and every habit of the animal from birth to death, but also to 
afford a stock of Latent gemmules to be passed on in an inactive 
state from germ to germ, till at last the ancestral peculiarity 
which it represents is revived in some remote descendant 

"Some of the exponents of this theory of heredity have 
attempted to elude the difficulty of placing a whole world of 
wonders within a body so small and so devoid of visible structure 
as a germ by using the phrase structureless germs. Now one 
material system can differ from another only in the configuration 
and motion which it has at a given instant. To explain dif¬ 
ferences of function and develupinent of a germ without 
assuming differences of structure is, therefore, to admit that the 
properties of a germ are not those of a purely material 
system." 

The dilemma thus put by Clerk Maxwell is (first) that the 
germ cannot be structureless, otherwise it could not develop 
into a future being, with its thousands of characteristics , or 
(second) if it is structural it is too small to contain a sufficient 
number of molecules to account fur all the characteristics that 
are transmitted A third alternative might be suggested, 
namely, that the germ is not a purely material aystem, an 
alternative that is tantamount to abandoning all attempts to 
solve the problem by the methods of science 

It is interesting to inquire how far the argument of Clerk_ 
Maxwell holds good m the light of the knowledge we now' 
possess First, as regards the minimum visible The smallest 
particle of matter that can now be seen with the powerful objec¬ 
tives and compensating eyepieces of the present day is between 
the iTj/ntioth and the ifTjAfrTrth of a inch, or ^TricfTth of a milli¬ 
metre in diameter, that M to say, five times smaller ihan the 
estimate of Helmholtz of ^nVrlh of a millimetre The diffraction 
oflightinthe microscope forbids the possibility of seeing still 
smaller objects, and when we are informed by the physicists 
that the thickness of an atom or molecule of the substances 
investigated is not much less than a millionth of a millimetre, 
we see how far short the limits of visibility fall of the ultimate 
structure of matter. 

Suppose, then, we can see with the highest powefs of the 
microscope a minute panicle having a diameter of Tirftinrtb of a 
millimetre, it is possible to conceive that some of the phenomena 
of vitality m^ be exhibited by a body even of such small 
dimensions, The spores of some of the minute objects now 
studied by the bacteriologist arc probably of this minute size, 
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Rnd It 11 possible that aome may be so minute that they can 
never be seen. It has been observed that cenain Huida derived 
from the culture of micro-organisma may be HUcred through 
thick asbestos filters, so that no particles are seen with the 
highest powers, and yet those fluids have properties that cannot 
be escpluned by supposing that they contain toxic substances in 
solution, but rather by the assumption that they contain a 
greater or less number of organic particles so small as to be micro¬ 
scopically invisible, I am of opinion, therefore, that iL is quite 
jusilhable to assume that vitality may be associated with such 
small particles, and that we have by no means reached what may 
be called the vital unit when we examine either the most minute 
cell or even the smallest particle of protoplasm that can be seen 
This supposition may ultimately be of service in the framing of a 
theory of vital action 

Weismann in his ingenious speculations has imagined such a 
vital unit to which he gives the name of a biophor, and he has 
even attempted numerical estimates Before giving his figures 
let us look at the matter in another way Take the average 
diameter of a molecule as the millionth of a millimetre, and the 
smallest particle visible as the ijoliooth of a millimetre Imagine 
this small particle to be in the form of a cube Then there 
would be m the side of the cube, in a row, fifty such molecules, 
or in the cube 50 x 50 x 50 = 125,000 molecules But a 
molecule of organised matter contains about fifty elementary 
atoms So that the 125,000 molecules in groups of about fifty 
would number — 2500 organic particles Suppose, as 

was done by Clerk Maxwell, one half to be water; there would 
remain 1250 organic particles The smallest particle that can 
be seen by the microscope may thus contain as many as 1250 
molecules of such a substance as a proteid 
, Weismann’s estimates as to the dimensions of the vital unit 
to which he gives the name of biophot may be shortly stated 
He takes the diameter of a molecule at 311 ^ in on of a milli- 
metre (instead of the one millionth) and he assumes that the 
biuphor contains 1000 molecules Suppose the biophor to be 
cubical, It would contain ten in a row, or 10 x 10 x 10 = 1000 
Then the diameter of the biophor would be ihe sum of ten 
molecules, or TnnrtTrinr x 10 = ■giruVirTilb of a milb- 

metre Two hundred biophors would therefore measure jrroV.iu 
or TTiSnr * M (nucron =; mm ). Thus a cube one 

side of which was i m would contain 200 x 200 x 200 - 
8,000,000 biophors. A human red blood corpii«icle measures 
about 7 7 m: suppose it to be cubed, it would contain as many 
as 3,652,264,000 biophors 

Now if the smallest particle that can be seen (Tcr^inrth mm ) 
may contain 1250 molecules, let us consider how many exist in 
a biophor, which we may imagine as a little cube, each side of 
which IS ^nii’nrrith mm There would then be five in a row of 
such molecules, or in the cube 5 < 5 x 5 = 125 molecules , and 
if the half consisted of water about sixty molecules 

Let us apply these figures to the minute particles of matter 
connected witn the hereditary transmission of qualities. The 
diameter of the germinal vesicle of the ovum Is ^^th of a 
millimetre Imagine this a little cube. Taking the diameter of 
an atom at of a millimetre, and assuming that about 

fifty exist m each organic molecule (proteid, &c,), the cube 
would contain at least 25,000,000,000,000 organic molecules 
Again, the head of the spermalozuid, which is all that is needed 
for the fecundauon of an ovum, has a diameter of about 
mm. Imagine it to be cubed , it would then contain 
25,000,000,000 organic molecules. When the two are fused 
together, as in fecundation, the ovum starts on its life with over 
25,000,000,000,000 organic molecules. If we assume that one 
half consists of water, then we may say that the fecundated 
ovum may contain as many as about 12,000,000,000,000 organic 
molecules Clerk Maxwell’s argument that there were too few 
organic molecules m an ovum to account for the transmission of 
hereditary peculiarities does not apparently hold good Instead 
of the numucr of organic molecules in the germinal vesicle of 
an ovum numbering something like a million^ the fecundated 
ovum probably contains millions of millions, Thus the imagina¬ 
tion can conceive of complicated arrangements of these mole¬ 
cules suitable for the development«of all the parts of a hi^ly 
complicated organism) and a sufficient number, in my opinion, 
to aatisfy all the demands of a theory of heredity Such a 
thing as a structureless germ cannot exist. Each germ must 
contain peculianties of structure sufficient to account for the 
evolution of the new being, and the germ must therefore be 
considered os a material system, 
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Further, the conception of the physicist is that molecttles are 
nitire or less in a state of movement, and the moat advanced 
thinkers are striving towards a kinetic theory of molecules and 
of atoms of solid matter which will be as fruitful as the kinetic 
theory of gases The ultimate elements of bodies are not freely 
movable each by itself ; the elements are bound together by 
mutual forces, so that atoms are combined In form molecules. 
Thus there may be two kinds of motion, atomic and molecular. 
By molecular motion is meant “ the translalory motion of the 
cenlroid of the atoms that form the molecule, while as atomic 
motion we count all the motions which the atoms can individually 
execute without breaking up the molecule Atomic motion 
includes, therefore, not only the oscillations that take place 
within the molecule, but also the rotation of the atoms about 
the centroid of the molecule ’’ * 

Thus It IS conceivable that vital activities may also be deter¬ 
mined by the J^iPid of motion that takes place in the molecules 
of what we speak of as living matter It may lie different in 
kind from some of the motions known to physicists, and it is 
conceivable that life may be the transmission to dead matter, the 
molecules of which have already a special kind of motion, of a 
form of motion sat generis 

I ofTer these remarks with much diRidcnce, and I am well 
aware that much that I have said may bo regarded as purely 
speculative They may, however, stimulate thought, and if 
they do so they will have served a good purpose, although they 
may afterwards be assigned to the dust-heap of effete specula¬ 
tions Meyer writes as follows in the introduction to his great 
work on “The Kinetic Theory of Gases,” p 4 —“It would, 
however, be a considerable restriction of investigation to follow 
nut only those laws of nature which have a general application 
and are free from hypothesis ; for mathematical physics has won 
most of Its successes in the opposite way, namely, by starting 
from an unproved aad unprovable, but probable, hypothesis, 
analytically following out its consequences in every direction, 
and determining its \alue by comparison of these conclusions 
with the result of experiment ” 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Sir Phuii' MauNus will distribute the prizes to students of 
the Morlcy Memorial College, Waterloo Road, on October 1. 

The Report of the Board of Education, reviewing the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Board for the year which ended with last year, 
has been published as a Blue-book Reference is made to the 
Committee appointed to consider the best means of coordinating 
the technological work of the Board with that at present carried 
on by other educational organisations The report of the Com¬ 
mittee was received some time ago, and ii* now " under con¬ 
sideration ” It 15 to be hoped tint the report will soon be 
issued and action taken upon it 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

7ht Amertxan Journal of Sutnce^ September —The dis¬ 
charge current from a surface of large curvature, by John K 
Almy It was found that the current discharging from a fine 
wire to a concentric cylinder is given by the equation 

I = LflV(V - b)lf^, 

where I is the discharge current, V is the potential difference 
between the wire and cylinder, f. is the length of the discharge 
wire, r the radius of the cylinder, d the minimum potential 
necessary to produce a measurable discharge, and a a constant 
depending upon the size of the wire, the nature of the discharging 
gas and the sign of the d)'»charge —On icLahednte and broolcite 
from Bnndletown, North Carolina, by H II. Robinson,—On 
the behaviour of small closed cylinders in organ pipes, by B. 
Davis. When small gelatine capsules or light paper cylinders 
were placed in a stopped organ pipe, on sounding the pipe the 
cylinders immediately moved to 'he middle of the stationary 
loop and arranged themselves in rows across the pipe The. 
effects produced were of the same nature as the Kundt dust 
figures.—On a ca^sium-tellurium fluorkle, by II. L, Wells and 

I Mayer, " Kineuc Theory of Gises ' Translated by BayUes, Landoai 
iHgg, p 6 
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J, M. Willis Only one double fhioride could be obtained of 
the fofitiula CiF TeFi-—On the double chlorides of cerium and 
thonum, by H. L. Wells and J M, Willis. —Studies of Eocene 
mammalia in the Marsh collection, Peabody Museum, by J L 
WoTtman.—On the separation of the least volatile gases of 
atmospheric air and their spectra, Iw G. D, Liveing and J, 
Dewar (from the Frocetdingz of the Hoyal Society).—The esti¬ 
mation of calcium, strontium and barium as their oxalates, by 
C A Peters. In the estimation of calcium by titration of the 
OKalaie with permaneonate accurate results may be obtained 
when hydrochloric acid (with a manganous salt) is used as a 
solvent. The conditions have also oeen worked out under 
which barium and strontium can be accurately estimated as 
oxalates —On calaverite, by S L Penfield and W. E Ford. 

TransadiQns of ihi Afmruan Mathematical Soiiety^ July* — 
On the convergence of continued fractions with complex ele> 
-ments, by E B Van VIeck Few theorems of a general 
character have hitherto been obtained, and these but of recent 
date The present paper recapitulates these, and some new 
criteria are deduced The demonstrations are based upon 
certain equations which the writer believes to be new and of a 
fundamental character The references to previous memoirs 
form a useful feature.—Geometry within a linear spherical com¬ 
plex, by P F. Smith, is a paper devoted to the study of a 
point-sphcTe coriespondence of involutory character, which 
appears as a direct generalisation from a certain point of view 
of the well-known point-sphere correspondence arising in a 
dilatation and the point-point correspondence of spherical inver¬ 
sion Illusirative problems are discussed —A new determination 
of ihe primitive continuous groups in two vanables, by H. F 
Blichfcldt. These groups can, by a proper choice of the 
variables, be transformea into projective groups of the plane, a 
result which Lie obtains after determining the canonical forms 
of the primitive groups This fact can, however, be established 
from the general properties of such groups, and its use leads to 
a new determination which it is the otnect of the paper to show 
—Determination of all the groups of order p'^ which contain 
the Abelian group of type (w^-2, l), p being any prime, by 
G- A Miller —On a fundamental property of a minimum in the 
calculus of variations, and the proof of a theorem of Weier- 
strass’s, by W F OsgcKid -Concerning Harnack’s theory of 
improper definite integrals, by E H Moore The paper con¬ 
siders the improper simple definite integrals of llarnack 
(lS8j, 1884), and opens with a capital introduction to the 
bibliography of the subject —Zur linearen iransfonnation der 
3 reihcn, by F Mortens —AM the papers were presented at 
different meetings of the American Mathematical Society, 
ranging from October 1900 to July 1901. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

Nkw South Walks 

Linnean Society, July 31 —Mr. J II Maiden, president, 
n the chair —Further notes on supposed hybridisation among the 
F.ucalynts with the description of a new S|>ecies, by Henry Deane 
and J H Maiden —Notes on the botany of the interior of New 
South Wales, part iv , by R H Cambage The country particu¬ 
larly referred to comprises the district between Mount Hope and 
Parkes, the route traversed generally following the very low 
range which forms the watershed between the Lachlan and the 
Bogan Rivers Mallees were found to be numerous near Mount 
Hope, but had ceased before Parkes was reached. Eucatyptus 
comca^ Deane and Maiden, and E, albem were met with near 
Trundle —Contributions to a knowledge of Australian Entozoa, 
part 1., description of a new species of Distomum from the 
Platypus, by S J Johnston. Distomum ornithorhynchi, n sp , 
IS found in the stomach, duodenum and proximal portion of the 
small intestine of the duckbill The species falls into Dujaidin’s 
subgenus Biachylaivius —Revised census of the marine mollusca 
of Tasmania, by Prof Ralph Tate and W L. May. By far 
the greater number of the named species of Tasmania have 
been known by description only, covered by the papers of 
Tenison-Woods, 1875-Si, and continued by Petterd and Bed- 
dome to 1884; and in consequence many of the ^ecies have 
been rc-described under different names. The efforts of the 
authors, earned on for many years, are to bring these little 
known species into relationship with the constituents of neigh- 
boiinng local faunas. The authors have had access to very 
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nearly all of the local types, and their knowledge of the Aus- 
traliah fauna imparts to their interpretation of the Tuiqanian 
^eciea a value which may be accepted as correct in the msin. 
The unfiguied species; including about 30 new forms, number 
120 or thereabouts, which are illustrated. Two new genera 
are established, PitterdollA, based on Sty lifer Tarmanica^ 
T.-Wds., which his the general form and aiicrture of Rissoiiea 
and the heterostrophe nucleus of Eulimella \ and Tkrociopsts 
(nomen mutandum)B=/f/ifia, Angas fion Johnston (1861). A 
new species of a previously unkiiown genus in Australia, 
Cyamtum, is described. Among some of the several changes 
in generic location is the transference of Cominella tenuUostata 
to Phos in a sectional group belop^ing to the Older Tertiaries of 
Australia. This is not the only instance of the survival of an 
Eocene genua m an unique spedies in the waters of Southern 
Australia and Tasmania The number of species m the census 
of Tenison-Woods has been considerably reduced, but many 
extralimital species have been added. The total number is 
^7^1 grouped as foMows .-Cephalopoda, to ; Gastropoda, 503 , 
Scaphopoda, 4 , Lamellibianchiata, 136. Palliobranchlata, 3, 

Gottingen. 

Royal Society of Sciences.—The Nacknehten (physico- 
mathematical section), part i for 1901, contains the following 
memoirs communicated \o the Society — 

January 12 —W Voigt: on the pyromagnctism and piezo- 
magnetism of crystals 

February 23,—W Boy : on the representation of the projective 
plane on a finite closed surface free from singularities 

March 9 —E Zermelo ■ on the addition of Uansfinite cardinal 
numbers H Liebmann on the flexure of the closed ring- 
surface W Nernst and E. H Riesenfekl on electrolytic 
phenomena at the common surface of two solvents W Kauf- 
mann: on an analogy between the behaviour of Nernst's 
'* incandescent oxides ** and that of conducting gases 

May II —Eiuil Cohn - on the equations of the electro¬ 
magnetic field for bodies in motion 
The Mimttes of the Society contain brief reports on the 
progress of the Mathematical Encyclopixdia, and of the new 
edition of Gauss's works, together with an obituary notice of 
Prof Max Muller 
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A SCIENTIFIC ENGINEER. 

Papers on Mechanical and Physical Subjects By Prof 
Osborne Keynolda, F.RS Vol, ii. 1881-1900 Pp 
xii + 740. (London- C. J. Clay and Sons, 190*-) 
Price 2ij net. 

FULL account of the first volume of Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds' collected papers has already appeared 
in these pages (vol. Ixii. p 243). The second volume, 
which 13 no less interesting than its predecessor, brings 
the author’s contributions to mechanical science up to 
date and enables us to realise the v.'ilue of the work he 
has done. The twenty-seven papers here printed vary, 
no doubt, in importance , but throughout them all Prof 
Reynolds has kept one aim clearly in view, the applica¬ 
tion of physical and mechanical piinciples to engineering 
problems , whether he is dealing, as in the first paper, 
With the question of the fundamental limits of speed or, 
as m the last, with the reasons why ice is slippery, this 
aim 15 always before the author 
It 15 difficult from a volume of this kind to make a 
selection of points to notice , there are, however, three 
papers which stand out conspicuously as dealing in a 
luminous manner with three fundamental problems 
The first IS No 44, an experimental investigation of 
the circumstances which determine whether the motion 
of water shall be direct or sinuous, and of the law of re¬ 
sistance in parallel channels. The second, No 52, on 
the theory of lubrication and its application to Mr 
Beauchamp Tower's experiments, and the third, No 66, 
on the method, appliances and limits of error in the direct 
determination of the work expended in raising the tem¬ 
perature of ice-cold w.iter to that of water boiling under a 
pressure of 29 899 inches of ice-cold mercury in Man¬ 
chester. A few lines may be given to each of these in 
turn 

The fact that for narrow tubes and for small velocities 
the resistance to the flow of water m a tube is propor¬ 
tional to the velocity follows from the experiments of 
Poiseuille and others It was also known that this law 
did not hold in larger tubes or when the velocity was 
considerably increased, but the cause of the change and 
the relation of the velocity to the radius for which it 
occurred in a given tube were unknown until the date of 
Prof. Reynolds’ experiments. He showed that if D be 
the diameter of the tube, V the velocity of the stream and 
P the ratio of the coefficient of viscosity to the density, 
then the change of resistance takes place at a velocity 
V given by the equation V = P/BL) when B is a constant, 
and, moreover, that at this critical velocity the motion of 
the water in the tube changes from direct to sinuous , 
eddies and vortices are set up which are intimately con¬ 
nected with the change in resistance Further experi¬ 
ments showed that up to the critical velocity the slope of 
pressure in the tube varies as the velocity, while for 
velocities considerably greater than the critical the slope 
of pressure vanes as the velocity raised to the power of 
I 73. 

The second paper deals with Mr Tower's experiments 
on lubrication Mr. Tower had shown that when the 
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rubbing surfaces, the friction between which was beipg 
investigated, were totally immeised in oil, a thin film of 
oil was formed between them, within which the pressure 
was enormously greater than in the oil bath ; in some 
cases It was as much as 625 lbs. to the square inch above 
the pressure in the bath. 

Prof. Reynolds gives a very complete account of the 
existence of this film and of the conditions for complete 
and incomplete lubrication 

In the last paper mentioned the author gives the 
theory of a very valuable redetermination of Joule’s 
equivalent. 

The laboratory at the Owens College is fitted with a 
set of triple expansion engines which can be arranged to 
work on three special hydraulic brake dynamometers, 
the energy being absorbed by a stieam of water which 
passes through the brake This water can be taken 
from a tank holding some 60 in a tower 116 feet 

above the laboratory floor 

The experiment, put briefly, consisted in measuiing 
the work put into the brake, the temperature of the in¬ 
coming and outflowing water and the quantity of that 
water Prof Reynolds’ paper contains a detailed exposi¬ 
tion of the theory, with an account of the precautions 
taken and calculations required to allow for the various 
sources of error 

The experiments were conducted by Mr. Moorby, and 
are very closely concoidant It results from them that 
the mean specific heat of water between freezing and 
boiling points is 776 94 ft lbs, or in CCS units 
41832CXX) ergs 

Other papers of great interest and importance might 
easily be mentioned , for these we must refer the reader 
to the book itself, at the same lime congratulating the 
author on the conclusion of the task he was asked to 
undertake and the Cambridge University Press on the 
service it is rendering to science by its series of reprints 
of mathematical and physical papers 


NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS 
The Insect Book a Popular Account of the Eees^ IVasps^ 
Ants, Grasshoppers^ Fltes^ and other North American 
Insectsj ex clusive of the Butterjiies^ Moths, and Beetles^ 
With Jull Life-histories^ Tables and Bibliographies 
By Leland O Howard, Ph.D, Chief of the Division 
of Entomology, U S Department of Agriculture. 
Pp xxvii-l-429,47 plates (plain and coloured), and 264 
woodcuts (New York Doubleday, Page and Co, 
1901.) Price 3 dollars net=i2r 

N the preface to Dr Holland's admirable " Butterfly 
Book,” the author mentioned that he might subse¬ 
quently issue a similar work on tht moth'^ The book 
before us is uniform with Dr Holland's, who is, as Dr. 
Howard informs us la his preface, engaged on the pro¬ 
mised volume of moths, while another volume on the 
beetles is in contemplation, we presume by, or under the 
supervision of, Dr Howard, though this is not explicitly 
stated 

Enormous strides have been made in the study of 
North American entomology during ihe last forty years, 
and there must now be a very considerable number of 
entomologists in the country No doubt many of the^ 

A A 
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devote themselves to the popular orders of Lepidoptera 
and Coleoptera, as m Europe ; but nevertheless there 
are numerous active workerSp known or unknown, in all 
the so-called neglected orders," and a popular manual 
on these insects, freely illustrated, must greatly conduce 
to their more extended study, though it is, of course, im¬ 
possible to treat of five great orders of insects in a single 
volume in anything like eo complete a manner as Dr. 
Holland was able to achieve for the limited group of 
butterflies. Dr. Howard has, however, contrived to 
bring together and condense a large amount of very 
useful information from various sources, and his book 
should prove nearly as valuable to European as to 
North American entomologists ; for not only are a large 
proportion of the various families and genera common to 
both countries, but a considerable number even of the 
species here described and figured are common and well- 
known British species Here and there we find a slip, 
as when the number of described species of Hymenoptera 
'is estimated on the first page as nearly 30,000, whereas 
It almost certainly exceeds 40,000 at the present time , 
and at p 345 the exploded superstition originated by 
Kirby and Spence that earwigs do nof enter the human 
ear seems to be insisted on Pei haps the rarity of 
earwigs in the States may partly account for this. 

We have already said that some of the species included 
in this work are common British species. Others are 
large and handsome forms quite unlike any existing in 
England, or perhaps in Europe This is especially the case 
in the orders Orlhopiera and Neuroptera , and the pretty 
plates of dragonfties, especially plates 40 and 43, repre¬ 
senting species With coloured wings, will be something 
like a revelation to the entomologist familiar only with 
the hundred European species of dragonfiies, not more 
than three or four of which have any considerable amount 
of colour in the wings, though this is partly atoned for by 
the bright colours of their bodies 

Most, if not all, of the figures in the plates are probably 
original; but most of the text illustrations are copied 
from Riley, Packard, Comstock and other well known 
writers 

As is usual with recent American writers, Dr Howard 
admits several more families of insects than the seven 
with which most of our English entomologists are satis¬ 
fied Tables of families are given in several of the 
orders, which will greatly facilitate the work of a 
beginner. Otherwise, however, there is little technical 
matter in the book, which mainly consists of descriptions 
of habits and transformations. There is a good deal of 
light readable matter , and Mr Marlatt's account of the 
way in which boys in Kansas rob humble bees^ nests by 
enticing the bees into a jar half filled with water will be 
equally new and amusing to most English readers 

Turning to the end of the volume, we find a good but 
not too extensive index of thirteen pages, double columns, 
preceded by a bibliography of twelve pages, very closely 
printed in double columns, and arranged systematically 
in a manner that seems a little puzzling till one gets used 
to It This will prove a most useful part of the book to 
serious workers, and it brings out very forcibly the 
enormous periodical literature to which Dr. Howard 
alludes in his preface and which is so conspicuous a 
feature of the American entomological literature of the 
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present day Tbe bibliography is preceded by a section 
on Collecting and Preserving Insects,’' freely illus¬ 
trated in the text, like the rest of the book, which, 
although pnmarily written for American entomologists, 
may also furnish useful hints to European collectors. 

We cannot do less than strongly recommend Di' 
Howard's book to all entomologists who are interested in 
tbeorders of insects to which it refers, repeating that the 
main features of the book are the detailed life-histones 
and the number of good illustrations of the insects 
discussed 


OUJ^ BOOK SHELF. 

Nature Teaching ^ Francis Watts, F 1 C., FCS 
Pp 199. (London Dulau and Co. Barbados Bowen 
and Sons.) 

This is a very useful volume, issued under the authority 
of the Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
West Indies It is based upon the general principles of 
agriculture, and has been designed for the use of schodls 
in the islands Although these colonies depend, entirely 
on the proper cultivation of the soil, there has hitherto 
been practically no attempt made to impart to the rising 
generation a knowledge of even the elements of agri¬ 
culture Like everything else in the mother country and 
in Britain across the seas, the rule of thumb, happy-go- 
lucky system has been preferred to scientific methods, 
with the result that we are all being left behind in the 
race. The Imperial Commissioner notes that one of the 
most hopeful features connected with the West Indies is 
the general movement which is now taking place in 
favour of agricultural teaching Teachers in charge of 
schools have during the past three years been undergoing 
training sufficient to enable them to impart a fair know 
ledge of botanical principles to their scholars, and the 
volume now prepared by Mr Watts, with the assistance 
of Mr Maxwell-Lefroy, is intended to guide the teachers 
in ihe way they should go The work is divided into 
nine chapters, dealing respectively with the seed, the 
root, the stem, the leaf, the soil, plant food and manures, 
flowers and fruits^ weeds, and insects Simple language 
IS used in describing each subject, and every chapter 
ends with copious instructions on practical work Thus 
the chapter on the seed deals with the parts of a seed , 
plant food in seeds, and germination, while under 
‘practical work" we find described the conditions for 
germination , raising seedlings , seed beds , observations 
on seedlings , and testing vitality of seeds A glossary 
and appendices are added The book is not intended as 
an ordinary reading-book, but for the use of the older 
pupils who have already received oral instruction in the 
vanouj subjects 

CasselPs Eyes and No Eyes Series Book 1 JVi/d Life 
in Woods and Fields Pp 48 Book 11 . By Pond 
and River Pp 48 Book 111 Plant Life in J^ield 
and Garden. Pp 80 Book IV. Birds of the Air. 
Pp 79 By Arabella B Buckley (Mrs Fisher) 
(London Cassell and Co, 1901) Price, Books 1, 
and 11 , 4^/ each ; Books Ill and IV, 6^ each 

Thesf attractive little books will promote an intelligent 
interest in plants and animals among the children who 
read them In very simple words Mrs. Fisher describes 
some insects, birds, flowers, and other living things 
familiar to observers of outdoor nature, and her descrip¬ 
tions will doubtless direct the attention of many pupils 
to natural history studies Each book has several 
nicely coloured plates in addition to numerous other 
illustrations. In rural schools the books should be of 
exceptional value 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Tht SditEr doES not hold kimxilf vEifoniibU for opinionz «jr- 
proisod by his eomspondints. Noiihtr can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond w%th the writers of, rejected 
manuscri^s intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
So notice is taken of ananymoui communications.] 

Long-tailed Japanese Fowls 

WiTit reference to my previous letter on this subject, I 
should like to draw the attention of the readers of Nature to a 
very interesting paper in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan (vol. xxvii. 1900). The writer, Mr Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, who has obtained his information from a Japanese 
fancier, Mr, Kitagawa Ushimatsu, and has also examined the 
birds himself, states that “ there is absolutely no artihcial method 
0/ making the feathers grow All is done by selection Any 
failure to obtain good results must proceed from having a bad 
hen, that is, one not of the true breed, and it is in this point 
that buyers are liable to be deceived Also one must know how 
to treat the birds " 

The long tail-feathers, Mr Chamberlain states, grow during 
the whole hfe of the bird, which may extend to eight or nine 
years. If accidentally pulled out they are reproduced The 
rate of growth is about four inches a month in young birds, 
but as much as seven inches m older specimens The custom 
of tying up the tail is slated to be a mistaken one, and not 
to be followed where the birds are bred The very best speci¬ 
mens are, not unnaturally) kept at home by the breeders m the 
Tosa province. 

The breed is believed to be about a century old, but Us 
origin is unknown But it seems obvious from the evidence 
given that It was bred from birds which “sported" in the 
direction of continuously-growing feathers, as 1 suggested Mr. 
Chamberlain’s paper is illustrated by two excellent photographs 
of cocks of this breed, one of which at least is evidently far 
superior to the specimens exhibited at South Kensington, re¬ 
markable as these are. FRANK Finn 

c/o Zoological Society, 3, Hanover-square. 


P/^OF A. F. W SC HIM PER 

^ILHELM ANDRfi SCHIMPER, who passed 

away on September 9 in his forty-sixth year, was 
the great son of an eminent father Inheriting from his 
father, the professor of botany, and from the Abyssinian 
traveller Schimper, a famous name, he made that name 
yet more famous 

Schimper studied at the University initially, I believe, 
with the intention of becoming a mineralogist, and his 
fiist paper, on prpteid crystals (1879), beais the impress of 
his special training But this paper, as well as an early 
one (issued iSSo)ona parasitic flowering plant, Proso- 
danche, has been overshadowed by his later achieve¬ 
ments 

It was not until the appearance of his paper on the 
origin of starch (j88o) that the botanical world became 
aware that a young botanist of power and originality had 
joined It. Before the appearance of this paper the view 
prevailed that starch-grams were manufactured either by 
chlorophyll grains or by the general protoplasm 
Schimper showed that starch-grains are mvanablv pro¬ 
duced m specialised masses of protoplasm, in chloro¬ 
phyll grams, or m colourless " starch-builders ” Con¬ 
tinuing his researches (1SS0-1885), he, together with 
Schmitz, proved that chloroplasts, exclusively by division, 
arise from preexistingones (or their homologues), but never 
by a formation de novo from the general protoplasm. 
Schimper further demonstrated the homology of the three 
classes of chromatophores—leucoplasts (without colour¬ 
ing matter), chloroplasts (with chlorophyll), and chromo- 
plasts (with red or yellow colouring matter). In fact, 
while other histologists were shewing that the plant-cell 
and animabcell had two distinct ana individualised kinds 
of piotoplasm—cytoplasm and nucleus—Schimper was 
demonstrating that a third existed, which, like the other 
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two, could produce, and only be produced by, its like. 

In other words all (or at least nearly all) indubitable 
animals possess m their cells only two completely distinct 
kinds of protoplasm, whereas^ all indubitable plants, with 
the exception of fungi, and possibly some of the lowest 
vegetable organisms, have three kinds ; and it is to the 
possession of this third kind of protoplasm—chroma- 
tophore-proioplasm—that the plant world largely owes 
Its evolution 

But SchimpeFs investigations on starch grams in¬ 
cidentally aided in the inception of another, though 
minor, revolution in botanical thought. When Schimper 
commenced his work on the origin of starch, Naegeli's 
theory of growth of the cell-wall by intussusception was 
firmly held bchimper's observations and considerations 
on the growth of starch grams, and some of Schmitz’s 
observations, were the first blows struck at Naegeli’s 
theory, in favour of growth by apposition, and doubtless 
they stimulated Strasbur^er to furnish his masterly case 
in support of the latter view 

Not to adopt strict chronological order, but to follow 
Schimper's researches so far as they dealt with pure 
physiology or histology, the next paper, on the conduction 
I of carbohydrates (1885), was of value, as an exhibition of 
a strict physiological method, and as an appeal against 
the alluring and facile method of endeavouring to solve 
physiological problems solely by histological observations, 
rather than as a paper containing essentially new physio¬ 
logical views Schimper’s two succeeding physiological 
papers, on the formation of calcium ox.ilate in leaves 
(1887), and the assimilation of mineral salts {1890), were 
of greater importance. They introduced the method of 
following by microchemical tests the various inorganic 
elements in Ihcir course from the root to the leaves 
Apart from serving as admirable and novel models of 
physiological research, these papers proved that the 
leaves are no mere workshops for the manufacture of 
carbohydrates, but that they are in reality perfectly 
equipped factories m which the rawest food materials 
can be, and are, worked up into elaborate proteid com¬ 
pounds, and even into piotoplasm Schimper further 
showed that chlorophyll, in addition to affecting the de¬ 
composition of carbon dioxide and the production of 
carbohydrates, also m some way inHucnces the reduction 
of inorganic salts and the production of proteids, ap¬ 
parently m a direct manner 

Despite the value of his contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of the histology and physiology particularly of 
green cells, Schimjier's fame is possibly wider as the 
founder of a true method of investigating the “politics,” 
“biology,” “bionomics,” or ojcology of plants 

Though Sprengel, Darwin, H Muller and otheis had 
set so excellent an example in their treatment of questions 
relating to the pollination of Rowers, in other departments 
of the subject tne cccology of plants was mainly a motley 
array of ill-considered hypotheses, vain phantasies and 
unfounded conclusions, and by serious botanists the sub¬ 
ject was derided as the “romance of botany.” Schimper 
inaugurated a new era In dealing with problems on 
the relation between plants and then environments, he 
insisted that the same thorougliness and precision should 
be exercised as in investigating inorpholugical and 
physiological Questions 

Schimper’s mst cccological paper, on epiphytes (1834), 
was a veritable revelation, magic as a fairy-story in in¬ 
terest, but severely reasoned m substance In this, and 
in Its final version (1891), it was shown that epiphytes 
were children of the moist forests, and had arisen as 
beings that had won a victory in the struggle for light by 
seizing positions of vantage with very little expenditure 
of material Commencing as humble occupants of the 
soil within the shady forest, epiphytes had in the course 
of ages laboriously clambered up the trees, striving after 
the light, and ever struggling against the piecanous and 
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'Aucluatmg auppUet of moisture and of humus, inventing 
new absorbing and fixing organs, and contriving fresh 
devices for resisting threatened death from thirst or 
starvation, until at length their perilous career was 
crowned with success and they formed abrial meadows, 
gardens, shrubberies, and even forests. Schimper showed 
that the evolution of epiphytes was still reflected in the 
forest, where the simplest epiphytes lurk low down in 
moist shaded crevices of the tree trunks, and the more 
elaborate ones are ranged successively upwards until, 
even before the tree-tops are reached, perfection is 
practically attained. Further, he taught how, having 
emerged into the full blaze of the tropical sun, some 
epiphytes had sprung across to the savannahs, where 
they colonised the isolated trees or clothed the naked¬ 
ness of the bare rocks And still later he carried the 
history one step further and revealed some epiphytes 
flying up to the mountain-tops and others leaping down 
to the ground near the sea. 

The next cecological paper, that on myrmecophilous 

lants (1888), furnished relatively little that was new, but 

y the application of a strict method of research it de¬ 
finitely proved views that had been promulgated by that 
sagacious naturalist, Belt, 

The very brief communication on the means of pro¬ 
tection against transpiration (1890) was possibly the most 
suggestive ever issued by Schimper In it he explained 
that terrestrial plants living on or near the seashore, even 
in saline swamps, or growing inland in the vicinity of 
salt springs, require to protect themselves against exces¬ 
sive transpiration owing to the difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient supply of water with or without salt Further, 
he pointed out that Alpine plants in the tropics, at spots 
where there is no snow, reveal the same xerophilous 
character as in temperate regions, and it is against 
desiccation due to exalted transpiration, and not against 
cold as such, that Alpine plants have to battle. Finally 
he directed attention to the fact that in temperate regions 
deciduous trees shed their leaves because they cannot 
absorb water sufficiently rapidly from the cold soil, 
whereas evergreen trees can retain their foliage because 
of the xerophytic structure of the latter (Though he 
was not aware of the fact, Schimper was not the actual 
discoverer of this truth, for 1 find that Hales appreciated 
It.) These considerations led to the solution of several 
geographical problems They explained how, m tem¬ 
perate and tropical regions alike, Alpine plants may re¬ 
appear on the sea shore , how, in the tropics, epiphytes 
reappear as terrestrial plants on Alpine heights, on the 
sea shore, or near salt-springs, These plants can inter 
change positions because they are all adapted to resist 
one danger—excessive transpiration. 

In his last scological paper on a special subject—the 
Indo-Malayan littoral vegetation (1891)—the principles 
enunciated in the preceding work were proved and ex¬ 
panded, and other relations between littoral plants and 
their animate and inanimate surroundings were dealt 
with. It IS impossible to do justice to this paper in a 
brief note, but it may be mentioned that the important 
distinction between salt-loving and salt-hating plants was 
shown to refer, not merely to plants growing on the 
shores or inland respectively, but to whole orders or 
cohorts. Littoral plants, then, are salt-enduring represen¬ 
tatives that have been driven by competition to the fringe 
of vegetation, where they have evolved new features in 
their vegetative and reproductive parts m order that they 
may exist and spread abroad from shore to shore. 

Schimpcr's last book, a general work on geographical 
distribution of plants considered from a physiological 
standpoint, is beyond doubt one of the most illuminating 
botanical works ever published. No one save a wide 
traveller, inspired with a deep love for, and close sympathy 
with, Nature could have written this masterpiece It 
was the crowning piece of his life, for Schimper was 
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Stricken down in the midst of a new work on island 
floras. 

In conclusion we may say that Schimper revolutionised 
our ideas as to the fundamental constitution of the unit 
of plant life, widened and deepened our knowledge of the 
physiology of green assimilating cells, and, himself in 
every Held m which he worked an earnest advocate, and 
even inventor, of strict methods of research, he, in 
particular, took a foremost place in raising up a true 
science of cecology. Through the passing of ochimper 
the world of science is da^er by the extinction of a 
light which, if it did not glow with steady incandescence, 
yet quivered and scintillated with genius. 

Percy Groom 


NOTES, 

Introductory addrewes were delivered on Tuesday at 
several of the London and provincial medical schools, to open 
the new session Dr P W Latham, speaking at St. George’s 
Hospital, pointed out that organic chemistry wilt in time tell 
exactly what is the composition and constitution of toxins, 
albumoses, anliLoxins, &c , which have proved of service to 
medicine, and how they may be artificially synthesised in the 
laboratory The vegetable alkaloids quinine, morphine and 
atropine, have been isolated within the last century ; and the 
syntheses of cirnc acid and indigo have been effected from 
ihcir elements The isolation of the animal alkaloids may 
be more difficult, but it will be accomplished—some have 
already been obtained, others will follow , the isolation of the 
antitoxins will be the next chemical triumph, and then will 
come the synthetical production of these life-saving substances 
At University College, Prof R Russell begged his hearers 
lo cultivate the spirit of scientific inquiry. Every scientific 
investigation, if properly conducted, might be expected to dis¬ 
close some new fact, and this was the only way in which true 
progress could be made It was lo men of science that every 
real fresh advance in medicine was due The so-called practical 
man could do lillle more than apply and utilise the discoveries 
of the investigator. A belief prevalent among some people, 
that a man could not be both scientific and practical, and 
that the cultivation of the one spirit must of necessity be at 
the expense of the other, he regarded as a great fallacy. 
Medicine and surgery could only be expected to be 
advanced by a proper commingling of the scientific and 
the practical, so that scientific principles might find practical 
application m the elucidation and treatment of disease 
At ihe London School of Medicine for Women, Dr F W 
Andre wes also referred to the intimate relation between scientific 
studies and medical practice He remarked, for instance, that 
the methods by which pathology is studied are precisely those 
used in other pure sciences—observation and experiment—and 
It IS this science which is placing medicine and surgery on a 
scientific basis It is obvious that a sound knowledge of disease 
IS an indispensable preliminary to its reasonable treatment. At 
the Royal Veterinary College, Prof. Crookshank discussed the 
subject of the relation between human and bovine tuberculosis 
Dr A. P Luff, at the Pharmaceutical Society, commented upon 
the too general use of powerful drugs in compressed forms, and 
of proprietary preparations, in the treatment of disease. Ad¬ 
dresses were also given by Dr. W. Hill at St. Mary's Hospital, 
and Dr. T H Kellock at Middlesex Hospital 

The forty-sixth annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society was opened to the public on Monday at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street, and although the greater part of the available 
space is occupied by exhibits of the artistic and professional 
kinds, there is an important section devoted to scientific and 
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technical examples. Among a considerable number of natural 
history subjects there is a notable series, that has been awarded 
the Society’s medal, by Mr. Dougiu English, He shows six 
framesj each containing three or four different photographs of the 
brown rat, the common mouse, the wood mouse, the held vole, 
the bank vole and the water vole respectively. The photo¬ 
graphs arc not of a haphazard kind, for in spile of the diffi¬ 
culties of the subjects Mr English has succeeded m giving 
typical front and aide views of each species A senes of waves 
and ripple marks in water, sand, snow and clouds, by Dr 
Vaughan Cornish, and another of typical cloud forms, by 
Captain D. Wilson-Barker, are good examples of the kind of 
work that may be done in this direction M Henri Becquerel 
has contributed several interesting examples of the effects of 
the mysterious rays that emanate from uranium and radium, 
including their deviation in a magnetic field and the separa 
tion of the different kinds of rays Recent spectrum work 
of various kinds is also shown. A senes of radiographs by Dr 
Hall Edwards is of especial interest as they were made at 
the Imperial Yeomanry hospitals at Deelfontein and Pretoria a 
few months ago. They show bullets m different parts of the 
body, including the chest, and the effects of soft-nosed and ex 
pansive bullets In the Exhibition there will be found a fine 
collection of examples of various methods of photomechanical 
work A panorama of the great working hall of the German 
Electrical Co. is a remarkable photogravure nearly five feet in 
length, by Messrs. Meisenbach, Riffarth and Co , but the mo<«l 
notable exhibits in this section are the colour prints Three 
colour prints by the method of superposed films, superposed 
carbon prints, and the ordinary three colour typographic work, 
photogravure in colours and colour collotypes, may be seen at 
their best. Those who appreciate the curious in this direction 
may examine gum bichromate prints in three colours, and 
colour effects produced by exposing gelatino chloride paper 
through green leaves Among the new apparatus the European 
Blair Camera Co. have contributed their new film cartridge, in 
which the numbers and dividing marks are simple perforations 
through white paper, showing the black beneath, and therefore 
cannot have any effect on the sensitive surface 

The Cunard steamer Luianm, which arrived at Liverpool on 
Saturday morning, reported that, on September 25, she had been 
in communication at sea by wireless telegraphy, with the same 
company’s outward bound steamer Campania^ which left 
Liverpool on September 21. The ships were 36 miles apart 
when complimentary messages were exchanged, and were not 
visible to each other at any Lime 

The annual " cryptogamic meeting" of the Essex Field Club 
will be held on Saturday, October 12, at High Beach, Epping 
Forest Dr M C Cooke, Mr. Massee, Frof Marshall Ward, 
F K.S , and other botanists have consented to act as referees 
Prof Marshall Ward will give an address on “The Scientific 
Study of Fungi " Botanisls and others wishing to attend should 
communicate with the hon. secretary, Mr W. Cole, Buckhurst 
Hill, E&sex. 

We learn from the Times that a statue of Pasteur was un¬ 
veiled on Sunday at Arbois, where he spent his childhood and 
where he latterly spent his few holidays. Pasteur’s son and 
his Bon-in-law, M Vallery Radot, were present, and almost the 
whole population of the little town assembled round the statue. 
M Decrais, Minister of the Colonies, in a glowing eulogium on 
Pasteur, stated that in the hope of earning for P'rance the 
honour of preventing the ravages of yellow fever, Drs. 
Marchoux and Simon, nominated by the Pasteur Institute, and 
M Salimbeni, an eminent Italian, were about to be sent to 
Brazil to study the malady. M Liard, of the Institute, also 
spoke on Pasteur’s or'hievementa and character. 
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Prof G Sims Woodheap coninbutes to the Afonihiy 
Rcviffio an article upon the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, 
with special reterence to the conclusions stated by Prof Koch 
mhis address to the recent British Congres'^ on Tuberculosis. 

The last two numbers received of Engler’s Bo/amsehe Jahr- 
bucker [yoA xxx Heft 2 and vol, xxxi llcft 1 and z) contain 
several important systematic papers—a monograph of the Discie 
(a section of Orchideic), by R Schlechtcr, and n monograph of 
Mahoma^ by F b edde—a report on the botanical results of the 
I^ke Nyassa and Kinga Mountain Expedition, by Prof Engler , 
and a very interesting short paper by E. Ule on ant gardens m 
the Amazon region Several species of ants appear to collect the 
seeds of the “ anl epiphytes" and carefully bury them m humus, 
covering up and protecting the young plants when they germ¬ 
inate, and thus producing veritable gardens often of considerable 
sizL (June a number of these epiphytes—three Aracese, five 
Bromehace e, five Gesneraceie, one Morace-E, two Piperaces, 
one Cactace t—ere found by Ule in these gardens and nowhere 
else 

The Society for the Prolec'ion of Birds is this year offering 
two prizes, uf 10/ and 5/ reipeclivcly, for papers on the best 
means of establishing a “ Bird and Arbour Day” in England 
In many of the schools of the United Slates bird days and 
arbour days have become a very popular inslituiion, and have 
proved must successful m interesting teachers and children in 
birds and bird protection , and the Society’s offer will, it is 
hoped, elicit practical hints as to the way in which the scheme 
may be introduced and worked in English schools Papers are 
to be sent in not later than November 30, 1901, and all 
particulars may be obtaned of the Hun becretary, Society for 
the Protection of Birds, 3, Hanover square, London, W 

Dr T E Thorfb s report uixm the work of the Govern 
ment Laboratory has recently become available From the 
large amount of work described in the report, we select a few 
[>oints for mention It appears that since the Act was passed 
limiting the amount of moisture in tobacco to 30 per cent , 
manufacturers have been using an excessive quantity of oil in 
roll and cake tobacco An Act was therefore passed last year 
limiting the proportion of oil to 4 per cent , and a process for 
the estimation of the amount of oil has been devised Liquorice, 
glycerine, and salicylic acid are other substances lound in 
adulterated samples of tobacco Two samples of Bntish-grown 
tobacco were received at the Government Laboratory from two 
small lots of tobacco which had been grown in England by 
{lersons who had not received the permission from the Board of 
Inland Revenue to grow tobacco—such permissinn is necessary 
even for experimental cultivation A sample of pemmican waa 
examined for the Committee of the National Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition It was supposed to be quite free from moisture and 

to contain 60 per cent of ox lard with a highly nutritive base, 
but on examination it was found to contain 3 per cent of 
moisture and 38 per cent of staich, whilst the total amount of 
fat present was only IQ 6 per cent. Many other instances of 
adulterated goods and variation of quality are given by Dr 
Thorpe. Thus, in ten samples of india-rubber the proportion 
of vulcanised rubber was found to vary between 5 7 and 44 per 
cent. Analyses made for the War Ofiice showed that several 
samples of so called butter were margarine; baking powders 
have been found to contain 67 and 75 per cent of starch ; cocoa 
paste has yielded 41 per cent of water and only 23 per cent of 
real cocoa; a sample of mii'^tard contained 60 per cent, of added 
fiour , strawberry jam 10 per cent of other fruit, and many 
other jams and marmalade large proportions of glucose; oat¬ 
meal, flour and arrowroot were found of inferior quality, and so 
on Among the drugs examined was a sample of effervescing 
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phosphate of soda, which on analysis was found to contain 
araenic equal to 4*63 ^ralna of arsenious oxide per pound The 
mmplej examined for the India Office were of the usual wide 
range. Gold-leaf is required to contain not less than 97 per 
cent, of pure gold, but in one instance a sample contained 
5 per cent, of silver and only 91 per cent, of gold; type-metal 
IS to consist of 65 parts of lead, 30 parts of antimony 
and 5 parts of tin, and yet in eight samples received together, 
the lead varied between 65 and 83 per cent., the antimony 
between 15 and 29 and the tin between 0'6 and 5*5 per cent.; 
antimony Is required to contain less than 3 per cent, of 
impurities, but of five samples two contained 5 76 and 4*15 per 
cent of impurity respectively. The functions of the Govern¬ 
ment Laboratory are evidently exercised over a wide field, and 
riatlonal interests are promoted by such analytical work as is 
carried on under Dr. Thorpe's direction 

In Symonses MeUorologtcal Afagauna for September, Dr. 
H. R. Mill, who accompanied the Antarctic exploring vessel 
Discovery as far as Madeira, gives some details of the arrange¬ 
ments for taking observations. During the voyage out meteor¬ 
ological observations will be made every two hours, and these 
will be kept up subsequently to supplement those made at the 
land station. For the ordinary routine observations a form of 
Stevenson’s Screen is erected in a position where a current of 
air will be blowing, when the vessel is under way Rainfall 
observations are to be attempted by means of a marine rain- 
gau^e and evaporator on Dr Black’s pattern. The position 
presented much difficulty j the method finally adopted was to 
placq the gauge on the weather aide, shifting it whenever the 
ship changes her tack, while the evaporator occupies a position 
on the lee side, The whole of the meteorological work on 
board is under the charge of the first officer. Lieutenant C 
Royds It IS intended to make special observations in the 
Antarctic regions on the conditions of the upper atmosphere, 
and for this purpose a captive balloon and kites are provided 
A Dines' pressure anemometer will be erected at the land 
station. The oceanographical observations to be made during 
the voyage will be under the charge of Lieutenant E. H. 
Shackleton, while Lieutenant M Barne will take charge of the 
deep-sea soundings after leaving Melbourne, 

A REMARKABLY simple astaiic galvanometer is described by 
M G. Lippmann in the Journal dt Physique for August It 
consists essentially of a fixed toil, or in practice two coils, and 
a needle suspended in sqch a way as to be capable of displace¬ 
ment parallel to itself. The needle is placed with its axis 
coinciding with that of the coils, and pointing in the plane of 
the magnetic meridian. It is suspended by a thread from one 
arm of a torsion balance. Now the earth’s magnetism has no 
tendency to produce displacements of pure translation in a 
magnetised needle, and since it is these displacements which 
alone are observed, it follows that the earth exerts no force in 
opposition to that produced by the current in the coil; the 
apparatus is therefore perfectly astatic. 

An interesbng phenomenon recently described in connection 
with the theory of sound forms the subject of a paper by Mr. 
Bergen Davis in the Physical PevUw for June The property 
in question is that if a small cylinder, closed at one end and 
open at the other, is placed in a stationary sound-wave, it will 
not only arrange itself perpendicular to the wave, but will also 
move across it in the direction of its axil. By arranging four 
rath cylinders on a rotating mill, like the cups on an anemo¬ 
meter, and placing thlA mill with Its axii of rotation perpendicular 
to the wave front, it was found that on sounding the organ pipe 
producing the waves, the cylinders rotated with a high velocity, 
except when placed at the nodes. The phenomenon is readily 
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explained as a consequence of Bernouilli's well-known relation 
between the pressure, density and velocity of a fluid. 

Maxwell’s theory, which attributes electric and magnetic 
phenomena to tensions and pressures In the medium that 
forms the seat of electnc and magnetic energy, has long been a 
subject for criticism In the Nuova Cimenhf 5, il , Signor 
Luigi Giugamno now advances certain considerations arising 
from a diathematical investigation of the tensioni in the interior 
of a fluid polarised magnelically or dielectrically. The author 
finds, among other results, that if the polarised body is com> 
presiible and behaves like a fluid body, and only carries induced 
charges, it is impossible to find a system of elastic stresses 
equivalent to the given polarisation. If, however, the polansed 
body Is considered to be an imperfect fluid, either there exist an 
infinite number of systems of tensions and pressures equivalent 
to the polarisation, or no such system exists. The expression 
for these tensions and pressures does not, however, reduce to 
Maxwell’s and Helmholtz's formula. Signor Giugamno further 
advances the view that the elastic constant of the fluid when 
polarised assumes diflerent values along and perpendicular to 
the lines of force, and that herein lies the explanation of Kerr’s 
phenomenon. 

In the last Bclkttmo of the Italian Seismological Society, 
Prof. Grablovitz describes a simple and inexpensive form of 
recording tide-gauge, the total cost of which he estimates at less 
than 7/. lOr. The movements recorded are those of a spiral 
spring the length of which changes with the varying amount of 
immersion of a cylinder suspended from it. 

In continuation of his previous reports, Mr. S. Arcidiacono 
describes the principal eruptive phenomena which occurred in 
Sicily and the adjacent islands during the year 1900 {BolL della 
Soc Stsfticl Ilal vol. vii 19CX), pp 82-9 1) After the great 
explosion in the central crater of Etna on July 19, 1899, and the 
short eruptive penod which succeeded it, that volcano remained 
in a slate of almost uninterrupted calm Stromboll conbnued 
in Its usual condition of slight activity, varied by a few stronger 
outbursts, especially in the early part of October The solfa- 
taric phase of Vulcano and the absolute calm of the Salsa dl 
Paterno underwent no change throughout the year. 

A catalogue of the manne mvertebrata of Eastern Canada, 
by Dr J. F. Whiteaves, has also been published by the 
Geological Survey of Canada (1901) It consists of a systematic 
list of all the species described from the Bay of Fundy, the 
Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia, the Gulf and mouth of the River 
St Lawrence, as far north aS the Strait of Belle Isle. The 
localities at which some of the species are found fossil in the 
Pleistocene deposits are also briefly indicated. 

Dr G A. F. Molknoraaff, who was formerly State 
Geologist to the South African Republic, has written an excel¬ 
lent account of the geology of the Transvaal Colony, which haa 
been published by the Geological Society of France (Bulletin, 
4e serie, vol. 1. 1901) It is accompanied by a colour-printed 
map, and many pictorial views and sections 

A SIXTH edition of Mr Whitaker’s useful “ Guide to the 
Geology of London” has just beeh issued by the Geological 
Survey. The first edition was published in 1875, and in the 
present edition the work has grown to the extent of thirty pages, 
partly owing to an increased number of illustrations, including 
fossils, fliQt-implements, and sections of strata The work has 
been brought thoroughly up to date, and the price remains one 
shilling. 

We have received from the Geological Survey of 
Annual Report for the year 1898 (OtUwa, 1901). This includes 
the Summary Report, and also a report on the mineral stalislics, 
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previously noticed m Nature (June 15 and September 20, 
1899) There are also reports on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, 
on those of Hudson Strait, and on Quebec province In these 
the fossils of the Cambro-Silurian or Ordovician rocks of Mani 
toba and of Quebec receive especial attention, and there are full 
descriptions of the glacial phenomena. There is a good view 
showing the character of the surface of the ArchLean rocks in 
Keewatin, and many other photographic illustrations of scenery 
and geological structure, 

Mr, J, J. Wilkinson has forwarded us a copy of a pamphlet 
giving an account of the very large and remarkable pharynx of 
the fly-larvx commonly known as rat-tailed maggots, which are 
sometimes seen so abundantly in water The pamphlet, which 
is illustrated with two plates, is published by Messrs K Clay 
and Sons, Ltd 

Tire American Naturahit for September contains only two 
original communications—the one a continuation of Prof W M 
Wheeler's account of the compound and mixed nests of American 
ants, and the other of Prof H S Jennings'synopsis of North 
American invertebrates The particular description of social 
ant-life treated of in Prof, Wheeler's article is that commonly 
known as slavery, and technically as “dulosis” Instead of 
slaves, it is suggested that a better title for the subservient ants 
would be helpmates, or auxiliaries, for the members of the two 
species found in the same nests behave towards each other as if 
they were brothers and sisters, and share the task of constructing 
tlie habitation. Unlike that which obtains in other kinds of 
ant-asBociation, the so-called slaves always belong to the same 
subfamily group as their masters 

In their Report for 1900 the trustees of the South African 
Museum remark that ‘*thc public events of the past year have, 
naturally I affected the Museum in mure ways than one Both 
the number of contributions to the collection and the number of 
visitors to inspect them have fallen off to a considerable extent 
This is the first break in a continuous increase prolonged over a 
lengthened period," In spue of these discouraging circum¬ 
stances, it IS nevertheless hoped that substantial progress has 
been made both in regard to the development of the Museum 
and the extension of our knowledge of the South African fauna 
During the year in question were issued Mr W L Sclater's 
two volumes on the mammals of South Africa and the late Dr 
Stark's volume on the birds, all of which have been noticed in 
our columns The Director announces that, with the aid of 
the MS. left by Dr. Stark, he has completed the second volume 
on the birds, while the third is in hand. The Museum has 
been enriched by specimens of several mammals from Mr 
Rhodes's park at Groote Schuur. 

An interesting and well-illustrated account of the growth and 
present condition of the Millport Marine Biological Station, or, 
as it u now called, the Marine Biological Association of the 
West of Scotland, appears in Gooii Words for September. As 
many of our readers are aware, this admirable institution, which 
is so largely indebted for its progress to Sir John Murray and 
had very amall beginnings, was started to commemorate the 
life-work of David Robertson, the "naturalist of Cumbrae." 
And It is satisfactory to learn that the " Robertson Museum," 
occupying the upper part of the mam building of the station, 
attracts during the season a large number of visitors, many of 
whom display much interest in the living creatures from the 
Firth of Clyde exhibited in special tankb. From its humble 
begmmngs in the well-remembered "Ark”—a barge given by 
Sir J. Murray—the author traces the gradual progress of the 
station, which has been recently enriched by the gift, from an 
anonymous donor, of a deep-sea dredging steamer, and likewise 
fay a five-year endowment from the same generous hand. As an 
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instance of the manner in which commerce is benefited by under¬ 
takings of this nature, Mr Sinclair tells us how the discovery of 
large deep-water shrimps in the Scotch lochs led to their detection 
in the still deeper fjords of Norway, with the result that the 
Norwegians now do a flourishing trade m these deep sea 
crustaceans 

In a very interesting memoir which has recently appeared In 
the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(vol xxxvi No 20, March 1901) Messrs. T. W Richards and 
E II Archibald give a preliminary account of the series of 
invcitigations they are carrying on in the chemical laboratory of 
Harvard College on the growth of crystals. Ever since the 
discovery of the microscope, the gradual growth of crystals in a 
solution has proved a fascinating study, but the sudden way in 
which the embryo crystals flash into existence and the insensible 
manner m which they enlarge their dimensions appear to defy 
the acutest observer. Vogelsang introduced the method of 
retarding the action of the crystallising forces by adding viscous 
materials to the solvent, and hia study of globulites and ocher 
forma of embryo crystals has been the starting-point of many 
important physical investigations by O, Meyer, Ostwald and 
others The two American investigators, with the aid of a grant 
from the Rumford Fund, are now applying the method of 
instantaneous photomicrography to the study of growing crystals. 
In their first memoir they discuss the methods of procedure and 
give illustrations of some of their results, which appear to be 
full of promise 

An I HRorOLOGisTs and folklorists would find it worth their 
while regularly to look over the pages of Globus^ as in that 
well edited journal there arc constantly interesting and often 
illustrated articles and notes which are of permanent value 
For example, in No. 23, Bd Ixxix , there is an essay by Julius 
von Negerlem on souls as birds, and a well-illustrated article on 
West African masks and the ceremonies with which they are 
associated, by Dr ICarutz R. Palleske gives an illustrated 
account of a find at Ingelslad, m Sweden, of a horse’s skull in 
which IS embedded a very fine stone axe head of a form 
chrractenstic of the later half of the (Neolithic) Swedish Stone 
age , as it is highly probable that the horse did not exist in i(s 
wild state in Sweden after the Quaternary period, the con¬ 
clusion IS arrived at that in the late Neolithic age the horse was 
doinesticated in Sweden The original account of this Interest¬ 
ing find was published by Gunnar Andersson, in Ymerj 1901, 
heft I In No i, Bd Ixxx , F von I.uschan gives an illustrated 
description of a new kind of masks from New Britain, Dt. 
A. Kramer discusses phallic and other sacred stones from the 
Pacific and Dr L. Rutimeycr figures two " stone idols" from 
West Africa In No 7 Dr. R, Lasch publishes a learned study 
on the fate of the souls of women who die in child-bed. All 
over the world there are beliefs of the disastrous results of this 
calamity; thus in the Malay Peninsula "the Pontianak" [or 
Mati-anak, as W. W Skeat also calls it in his " Malay Magic," 
which book the author appears to have overlooked) " is sup¬ 
posed to be the ghost of a woman dying in child-bed, and is 
commonly seen m the form of a huge bird uttenng a discordant 
cry It haunts forests and burial grounds, appears to men at 
midnight, and it is said to emasculate them ” 

The Transactions of the American Microscopical Society for 
1900 (issued May, 1901), contains papers on a great variety of 
subjects, ranging from the surface Impurities affecting water- 
supply and "limnology" (the study of lakes), to the claoaifi- 
CBtiQD of desiiuds and microscopic crustaceans, the parasites of 
the human ear and of lacustrine fish, and the description of a 
new cave salamander from Missouri, The latter, it may be 
observed, is another member of the already large Amciimi 
genus Spelerpes. A special feature of the volume is the first 
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report of the newly constituted Limnological Commission, whose 
aim IB to institute an nhaustive biological and physical investi¬ 
gation of the American lakes, on the plan already carried out 
with such success in Switzerland* 

The third instalment of Messrs. W. and G. S. West's "Alga- 
Flora of Vorkshire,” reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Yorkshire Naturalists' Union, completes their list of the Conju¬ 
gate (Desmldieee) of the county, and enumerates the Siphoneie, 
Protococcoidex, and Cyanophycere (Myxophycese), with the 
commencement of the diatoms (Bacillanacccc). 

Wb have received from Mr. J II Maiden, Government 
Botanist and Director of Botanic Garden, Sydney, copies of 
about thirty papers contributed by him during the years 1S96- 
1901 to the Agruultural Gazette of New South Wales, and 
reprinted by the Department of Agriculture for the Colony, all 
relating to some point of interest or importance to farmers, 
gardeners, or fruit growers in the Colony. 

Ip sufficient support can be obtained, it is proposed to estab¬ 
lish a new monthly journal, under the title BiUisk Batanual 
fourna/, to afford a ready means of communication and dis¬ 
cussion among British botanists, The contents will consist of 
articles and reviews, short paragraphs on important and striking 
current botanical matters, correspondence, short notices of 
books, original papers and notes, &c Communications should 
be addressed to Mr. A G. Tansley, University College^ 
London, W.C , who will be the first editor 

BulUHn No 28 of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology, consists of an 
elaborate account, occupying more than 150 pages, of the cul¬ 
tural characters of the yellow flagellate bacteria Pseudomonas 
Hyacinthi^ P campedrist P, Phaseoli^ and /’ Sfe^vartt^ 
parasitic respectively on the hyacinth, on cruciferous plants, on 
leguminous plants, and on grasses, esjiecially on maize The 
favourable and unfavourable conditions for the growth of the 
parasites arr treated of in great detail 

The first part of a " Handbuch der vergleichenden und 
cxperimentellen Entwickclungslehrc der WirlielLicre," edited by 
Dr Oscar Hertwig, has been received from the house of Gustav 
Fischer, Jena The work promises to contain an exhaustive 
tiealmeni of comparative and experimental embryology, and 
will be completed in about twenty parts at four-and-a-half marks 
each. 

MM GauTH iER-ViLl ARs have commenced the publication 
of a complete " Cours d’kleclncite," by I’rof, H Pellat The 
work will be issued in three parts, the first of which, dealing 
with electrostatics, Ohm’s law and thermoelectricity, has been 
received The second volume will be concerned with electro¬ 
dynamics, magnetism and induction, and the third with 
electrolysis, electro-capillarity and related questions. The part 
already received contains the course of work in electricity at 
the Sorbonne in 189S 1S99; the second part will contain that 
earned on in 1899-1900, and the third will correspond to the 
course to be followed next year 

A NEW edition of “ The Evolution of Sex,” by Profs. Patrick 
Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson, reviewed in Nature in 1890 
(vol xIj. p 51), has been published by Mr. Walter Scott. ** In 
this revised edition,” aay the authors, " though many alterations 
and additions have been made, the original character of the 
work has been retained, and that notwithstanding the difficulty 
that the authors have in the past ten years been diverging 
biologrcally—the one towards a Neo-Lamarckian position, the 
other towards a Neo-Darwinian one. Yet they remain agreed 
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on the main endeavour of the book, which is to set forth the 
fundamental unity underlying the Protean phenomena of sex 
and reproduction,” 

A NEW scientific periodical, the Alt^emeine Naturforscher- 
Zeitung, edited by Dr. C Wenck, commenced its career on 
October 3, and will appear twice weekly. The aim of the 
Editor 15 to publish scientific papers very shortly after they have 
been presented at meetings or congresses, and to make the 
journal reflect the chief characteristics of current scientific 
work. The first number contains two papers—one on ana¬ 
biosis and the other on electrons^read at the recent Congress 
of Naturalists and Physicians at Hamburg, and a number of 
abstracts and reviews In general character, the new periodical 
does not differ much from the old-esLahlished Naturwissenschafi” 
he he fVochenstkn/t, which has just commenced a new senes 
under the editorship of Prof Potonii and Dr F, Korber, and is 
now published by Mr. Gustav Fischer. 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Ring-tailed Lemur [Lemur catta) from 
Madagascar, presented by Mr Chas, Rawsthorne ; two Jays 
[Garrnlus glaudarius)^ British, presented by Mr. W. Radcliffe 
Saunders ; three Common Snakes [Troptdonotus natriA)^ 
British, a VipenneSnake [Tropidonotta vipertnus)^ European, 
presented by the Rev H A Soames , a King Crab [Ltmulus 
from the North Atlantic Ocean, presented by Mr 
Walker, two Arabian Baboons [Cynoctphalus haniadryas, 6 9 ) 
from Arabia, a Nilgui Thar [//emitragus hyloctiuSfi) from 
Southern India, four Gelulian (jround Squirrels [Xerus getu/us) 
from Morocco, four Great Wallaroos [Mactopus rohustus) from 
South Australia, an African Civet Cat ( Viverra civetta) from 
South Africa, two Malayan Wrinkled Ilornbills [Phytidoceros 
nndulatus) from Malacca, six Gigantic Salamanders (Megalo- 
batrachus maiimus) fiom Japan, four American Box Tortoises 
[Cistudo taroiina) from North America, six Ceylonese Terrapins 
[N/ioria triju^a)^ nine Starred Tortoises [Trsfudo eltgans) from 
India, a Lesueui’s Water Lizard ( Physignathus Uiueuri) from 
Queensland, a Bearded Lizard (Amphibolurus harbatus) from 
Australia, deposited ; a Rufous-necked Wallaby [Macropus 
ni/ico/hs)t born in the Gardens 


OL/P ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Diameter of Vfnls —In the Aitronomical Journal (vol. 
xxii. pp ij 15), Mr D A. Drew gives the results of a senes 
of measures of the diameter of Venus, made with the 24-inch 
refractor of the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, in 
1S98. For the majority of the determinations a power of 165 
was employed, together with an ocular diaphragm half a milli¬ 
metre in diameter and an amber-coloured glass screen 

The tabulation and discussion of reduced diameters indi¬ 
cates that there appears to be a peculiar variation in the planet's 
diameter, decidedly periodic, which may he due partly to the 
variable irradiation with the different phases and brilliancy of 
the body at different times. 

Stectrum and Ai'Pkarance of Nova Perski —Herr E 
von Gothard announces in Astranonnsche Nachnehten (Bd 
i<6, No 3738) that he has photographed the spectrum of the 
Nova with a lo^-inch reflector and objective pnsm, the result 
shoeing many oi the characteristics of the peculiar structure 
seen in the spectra of planeury nebulx. Bright lines are present 
at AA 5007, 4861 (H|b), 4341 (Hy), 4101 (Ha), 3970 (H.), 3867, 
and a new line about A 342. The brightest line in the whole 
spectrum is that at A 3867, which is very prominent in planetary 
nebulee. 

He also alludes to the possibility of the aureole shown sur¬ 
rounding the star on photographs obtained with refracting 
telescopes being produced by the non-achromatic correepon of 
these glasses for the extreme ultra-violet rays, which are so 
strongly developed in the Nova spectrum as to produce the 
chief part of the photographic action. This view of the 
question is also mentioned by Prof. Max Wolf in No. 3736 ; in 
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No. 3737 Skosimsky gives observaiions made at Pulkowa on 
the aureole and spectrum The lines given are as follows — 
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ELRMffNTS OF CoMET 1901 I —Mr C J Merficld publishes 
the computed elements of the orbit of this comet in Astro^ 
nomischt Nachrithtm (Bd. 156, No 3738 ) The reductions 
are from observations made by Mr. J. Tebbutt on 1901 May 3, 
II and 19 
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T//£ GLASGOW MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

SECTION K 

BOTANY 

OPBNiNr, Address uy Proi I Bayley Balfour, LL L) 
(Glasu ), F.R S , PREstnKNr of the Sectiox 

I SHOULD be wanting in my duly, alike to you and to our 
science, were I at the outset of our proceedings to pass over 
without notice the circumstances of environment in which we 
assemble to-day, In this, the first year of the century, our 
Section meets for the first time in Scotland, and finds itself 
houfied m this magnificent Botanical InJititute, which, through 
the energy and devotion of Prof Bower, has been added this 
year to the equipment of Botany in this country A few months 
ago the Institute was opened in the happiest auspices and with 
all the distinction that the presence of our veteran botanist. 
Sir Joseph Hooker, supported by two other e\-Prcsidcnls of the 
Royal Society—Lord Lister and Lord Kelvin—could give to the 
ceremony I am sure we will cordially echo the words of good 
will that were spoken on that occasion It must be to all of 
U3 a matter of congratulation that Botany has now provided for 
It in (Basgow this Institute both for its teaching and for thh in- 
\ esligalion of its inner 5 ecret«, and we may with confidence hope 
that the output of valuable additions to our knowledge of plant- 
life which has marked (Glasgow during the tenure of ofHce of ils 
resent distinguished Professor of Botany, and m which he 
imself has borne so large a share, will not only continue but 
will increase m a ratio not incommensurate with the facilities 
that are now provided, 

The subject of my address is the group of Angiosperms I 
will speak generally of some points in their construction from 
the point of view of their position as the dominant vegetation of 
the earth’s surface at the present time, and more particularly of 
their relationship to water, as it is one which has much to do 
with thdr holding the position they now have. 1 wish, how¬ 
ever, in the first place to refer to 

The Communal Organisation of Angiosperms 
No fact of the construction of the plant-body that has been 
established within recent years is of greater importance than that 
of the continuity of protoplasm in pluncellular plants As has 
been the case with so many epoch-making discoveries, we owe 
our first knowledge of this to the work of a Bntivh botanist The 
demonstration Gardiner of the existence of intercellular proto¬ 
plasmic connections is the foundation of our modern notion of the 
constitution of the pluricelluUr plant-body and of the far-reaching 
conception of the communal organisation of Angiosperms and 
of all other Metaphyta.^ It has settled, once and for all, 

1 McUpbyla and ub anionyiq Protophyu are well-established names 
for groupis or polyerglc and monergic plants rup»:tively I'he recent 
appropriation of Metaphyta as a proup name for Vaacularci, 1 f pUnm 
derived from the sfecond antithetic generation, and of Proiophyta fur 
Cellulares, r« plants derived from the first antiiheiic generation, is 
unforiunaie. 
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phytomcric hypotheses. We now realise that m an Angiosperm 
the living plurinucleated protoplasm is spread over a skeletal 
support furnished by the cell-chambers of shoot and root The 
energid of each living cell is connected with the adjacent 
encrgids by the protoplasmic threads piercing the separating 
cell membrane The protoplasm thus forms a continuous whole 
m the plant According to their position in Ihe organism the 
energids become devoted to the mrmalinn of special tissues for 
ihe building up of the various organs Each one of them, how¬ 
ever, whiLL Its acLual destiny is ultimately determined by its 
relationships tu the others, is, so long as its fate as a permanent 
element is not fixed, a potential protophyte, that is to say, it has 
within It all the capacities of the plant-organism to which it 
belongs 

Their construction out of this assemblage of protophytes—this 
colonial, or perhaps better communal, organisation—gives to 
Angiosperms their power of discarding effete and old parts of 
the plant-body without mulilatiun, of allowing these to pass out 
of the region of active life yet tu remain without damage to the 
organism as part of the body, of renewing and replacing 
members as rei|Uired. The response of the plant to the various 
horticultural operations of pruning, propagation by cuttings, and 
so forth is an outcome of this constitution, It is this which 
gives them the power of developing reproductive organs at any 
part of the plant-body, to cast them off when their work is done, 
and to renew them again and again. This dispersion of the re¬ 
productive c.apacity in the Angiosperm is one of the most striking 
of the properties it possesses, and is perhaps m no way belter 
shown than in the development of stool shoots There the 
energuls of the cambium, which normally produce the permanent 
tissue of wood and bark, and thereby add |>eriodically to the 
girth of a tree, give origin when the relationships are changed 
by the cutting over of its bole to n callus from which siool- 
shools arise as new growths, which may ultimately produce 
flower and reproductive organs. 

Another outcome of this organisation of the Angiosperm is its 
mwer of extension and its longevity It is pnlentially immortal 
How far this expectation of life of a plant is realised in nature 
we h.ive no evidence to show I'ossibly we may presage the 
longest life m the case of perennial herbs Trees and shrubs by 
their exposure in the air are liable 10 injury which must militate 
against long life, and yet cases of trees of great age are well 
known to you all 

It 15 this feature of the life of Angiosperms which marks them 
out sharply in contrast with the higher mcmliers of the animal 
kingdom There we have individuality, and consequently com¬ 
paratively short life Let me emphasise this 

Of the Vegetable A'tngdom and the Animal Kingdom 

The root difference between plants and animals is one of 
nulriLion, Plants are autotrophic, animals heierotrophic 

Whatever has been the origin of the two kingdoms, we must 
trace the differentiation of plants to their acquisition of chloro¬ 
phyll as a medium for the absorption of the energy of the sun 
The imprint of Us operation is borne in the consitviction of all 
higher plants and distinguishes them from animals. The vege¬ 
tative mechanism of the plant has been elaborated upon lines 
enabling it to obtain the materials of Us food from gases and 
liquids which U absorbs from Us environment. For the plant 
the primary requisiie has been a sufficient surface of exposure in 
the medium whence U could obtain energy along with the gases 
and liquids of Us food. To this end the nxed haoil is an obvious 
advantage, for the question of bulk within the Iimils of nutrition 
becomes thereby not a matter of moment , and an upward and a 
downward extension gives opportunity for the creation of a 
larger expanse of absorptive surface Thus U has come about 
that the plant-organism hoSi dev eloped that polarity which finds 
expression in the profuse root-system and shoot system with 
their localised growing points of the highest forms of to-day. 
That the communal organisation is well fitted to this mcide ot 
life requires no exposition 

The nutritive mechanism of animals, on the other hand, has 
become one for the ingestion of solids which it obtains by prey¬ 
ing upon the bodies of plants and other animals. The exigcncicB 
of Its feeding have compelled the adoption by the animal of the 
habit of locomotion, the development of an apparatus for the 
capture of its prey, and of an alimentary canal for its introduc¬ 
tion to the boay, for its digestion, and for the final ejection of 
the unused matter along with the waste of the body, This has 
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involved the coDcentradoD and the speclaliution of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

All thU li, howevefi to you botaniata but the common^ace 
of your laboratoriei and lecture halU. But I have thought that 
It should be saidi because this fundamental difference of organi¬ 
sation between the two kingdoms is apt to be forgotten in dis¬ 
cussions of problems of evolution, more particularly those of 
transmk^on of characters and the effect of environment This 
is especially so when they are approached from the zoological 
side. Were the point always recognised we should not nave 
xoolo^sts finding similarity between bud-variation m a dower¬ 
ing plant and the change m colour of the hair of a mammal. 

Of Origin and Dominarut of the Angiosperttums 

It is now usually admitted that all plants, like all animals, 
have been derived from aqua tic ancestors, and that the trend 
of evolution has been in the direction of the establishment of 
a vegetation adapted to a life on land Of this evolution the 
Angiosperms as we see them to-day are the highest expression. 
■Can we say anything about the origin of the angiospermous 
type ? As the problem presents itself to me we can only mark 
time at present. 

From the g^loglcal record we obtain no help The earliest 
>tr aces of Angiosperms in rocks of the middle Mesozoic period 
enable us to say litLlc regarding them except that the fragments 
give evidence of an organisation as complete as that poanessed 
by the Angiosperms of the present day. The gap between the 
angiospermous and other types of vegetation is a wide one, and 
no links are known. Until further research provides specimens 
in a better state of preservation and showing structure we can 
hope for little assistance from the geological record ; and when 
■we consider the circumstances in which the angiospermous 
plants as a whole grow the prospect of such finds does not appear 
to be very bright 

The appeal to ontogeny likewise gives^ us little information 
-Comparative study does not establish connection with, only dif¬ 
ferentiates more and more, the types of the Ptenduphytes and 
ijymnoBperms, The strong likeness of the pro embryo after the 
primary segmentation of many Angiosperms to the pro-embryo 
of msmy Bryophytes has appeared a sufficient reason to some 
botanists for ascribing a bryophytous parentage to the Angio- 
sperms. Indeed it has been said that " the monocotylous embryo 
is the direct homologue of the sporogomum of the moss, the 
■cotyledon bein^ homologous with the spore-producing portion of 
this out of which it originated.” This anaphytic conception of 
■the monocotylous embryo seems to me to have as little real 
foundation as the hypothesis of its origin. The pro-cmbryonic 
resemblance is interesting, but it may as well be homoplastic as 
genetic, 

But if the Information available to us does not permit of our 
(luilding up a pedigree for the Angiosperms, we arc on surer 
ground when we endeavour to fix upon characters which have 
enabled the group to become established as the dominant vege¬ 
tation of our ep<^h Before the era at which we have first 
knowle^e of Angiosperms the earth's surface was, we know, 
clad with a dense vegetation composed of members of the 
various classes of Ptcridophytes and Gymnosperms These 
appear to have existed in all the growth-forms which we know 
now amongst the Angiosperms-^erb, Shrub, Tree, Liane. 
Yet they are now represented amongst living plants by only a 
few remanent forms. Hordes of distinct fornis and whole 
classes have disappeared, giving place to plants of the angio- 
fpermous type. Tnere must then be some feature or features of 
advantage in this type over those of the groups that previously 
occupied the ground, and through which it b^me dominant. 

In considering this point we must bear in mind the well- 
known climatic differences—p articularly in the distribution of 
water^thac distinguish our epoch from those in which 1 these 
extipet plants throve. The factors which determine the success 
or otherwise of on ornnism or group of organisms at any period 
must always be complex, and no exception can be claimed for 
plants in tneir strafe for mastery. But looking at the succes- 
uoQ of plant life in the world in relation to the known diminu¬ 
tion of wa^er-sur/iace and Increase of land-area, and the conse- 
ouent differentiation of climates, we cannot but be convinced 
that of these fSetors water is one which has had supreme influence 
U|^n the evolution of the facies of the plant-life that we see to- 
dUy, I think the statement is warranted that the Angiosperms 
have become dominant in great measure because in their con¬ 
struction the problem of the plant’s relationship to water on a 
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land-area has been solved more satisfactorily than in the cose of 
Lb^roupi that preceded them. 

The seed character—and the flower which it involves—dis¬ 
tinguishes the Angiosperms What, then, aie the relationships 
to water which the formation of seed implies and through which 
the Angiosperm has advantage ? 

Two prominent risks in its relation to water attach to the pro¬ 
cess of sexual reproduction in a plant of the type of heterosporous 
Pleridophytes Firstly, that of failure of mdlsture on the soil 
sufficient to promote germination of the spores ; secondly, that 
of failure of moisture on the soil sufficient for the passage of the 
spermaLozoid to the ovum. In addition there is the risk of 
failure of the fall of microspores and megaspores together upon 
the soil. In the Angiosperms such risks are practically abolisned 
in the formation of flower. The stigmatic surface of tha style 
itself provides a secrciion—the more copious in a dfy and sunny 
atmosphere—to moisten the polLen-grajn and stimulate germina¬ 
tion, and for the spontaneous movement of the spermatoioid is 
substituted the passive carnage of the male gamete to the ovum 
by the agency of the pollen-tub e Possible ^lure of pollination 
is, loo, provided against by the complex mechanism of the 
flower in the highest forms in relation 10 insect-visits. The 
sexual act, then, might, we conceive, gradually become more 
and more difficult of consummation to the Pteridophyte as the 
area of dry land increased To the seed-plant it wav more 
secure by its independence of the presence of free water. The 
failure of performance of the function of sexual reproduedon may 
have hastened the disappearance of Pteridophytes before the 
advance of the Angiosperms. 

Bui if this ftowcr-mechanism relieves the Angiosperm from 
risks in the performance of the sexual act, it imposes a new duty 
upon the pFant, that of nursing the embryo within the Bporan< 
gium This involves a water-supply of a kind not demanded in 
ihe Pleridophytes, and we may gam some idea of the import¬ 
ance of this by a comparison of the trivial vascular system 
required to supply through the stamen the pollen-grain, wiih 
the copious system that traverses the gyn:sceum for the ovules. 
It IS, however, to the ovule—the Immediate nursery of the 
embryo—that we must look for special indications of this water- 
relationship of which I speak 

Perhaps no organ has given rise to more discussion than this 
characteristic one of flowering plants To most of us 1 believe 
the controversy over its axial or foliar nature will be, in a 
measure, historical only All recent investigations of sporangia 
—and to no one does Botany owe more in this respect than to 
Bower—tend to confirm the view that it is, and always has 
been, an organ sm generis. To that category the nucellus of the 
ovule is now pretty generally admitted. It is the body of a 
sporangium. But the nature of the tej^umentary system and of 
the funicle which give the ovule so distinctive a character is still 
the subject of disagreement ^ 

I do not share a view which sees in the Integuments or other 
rarts of the ovule anything of an axial or of a foliar nature. 
To me the funicic is a sporangiophore—a sporangial stalk—and 
the tegumentary system is an outgrowth of the sporangial 

rimordiumof somewhat variable origin and development, whose 

rst function it is to carry and store water for the embryo, and 
then also to serve os a food-reservoir. The whole construction 
is adapted to the function claimed for it. The well-developed 
vascular system from the placenta traverses the funicle, but the 
subsequent fate of the nucellus forbids its passing through this, 
and the needs m respect of water (ahd what it carries) of the 
embryo and of the other further developments that pioceed in 
the embryo-sac are provided for by the production of the tegu- 
mentary outgrowths into which the vascular system may, if 
necessary, be continued and spread out. 

That the tegumentary covering has this function we have 
direct proof in its peneiralion by naustoria, derived either from 
the embryo itself or from the embryo-sac, which absorb from it 
water and food for the developing embryo These hauatoiU 
appeal to be much more elaborate and more widespread than 
has been supposed, and a definite correlation has been estab¬ 
lished in many coses between them and the integuments. The 
thicker the integument the better developed is the haustorium 

1 ScoU'fl (liicovcry of b hracleal invuimant to the na^uporaAgliini in 
Lepidocarpon I'a an lUlarcuinfl ona in ralouon to the question of the endo- 
fture of sporangia. It showshow m the Lepidodendreje ft covering of the 
Bpor-ingium could be developed, much m the aame way lU ft carpellftry 
envelope In Angiciipenns Wheiher the ovular integumenl or the ovuian 
covering in Angiosperms wxb the earlier dcvelopmtnt 11 open to ducuiaion 
1 am diapoieil to give precedence to the ovuloi coat 
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In some ovules where no vsscular system Ap|>ejirs in the iiitegu> 
ment, the chalazal hnustorium is prominetitp and It can therefore 
at once tap the mam water supply of the ovule. We know also 
of cellular ingrowths proceeding from the vicinity of the vascular 
system of the raphe to the interior of the embryO'Sac, and these, 
too, may have a conducting function. All these point to a water 
and nutritive function in the integumenis. The protective func¬ 
tion of the tegumentary system to which attention has been 
chiefly directed must be primarily only slight It only becomes 
prominent as the seed la formed, and then changes consonant 
therewith, and with its changed function, proceed within it. Nor 
can we now, with our increased knowledge of the ways in which 
the pollen-tube may reach the embryo-sac, consider the function 
of the integuments m forming the micropylar canal as one of so 
much importance to the reproductive act as Was formerly sup¬ 
posed We obtain, I think, a better conception of the ovule 
in the view that the primary function of the tegumentary system 
is that of a water-jacket and food store, and that it has been 
developed in response to the special demands for water involved 
in the seed-habit * 

To the question why there are two integuments in some cases 
and only one in others we can only reply that our knowledge of 
ovular structure and changes is yet too Slight to permit of a 
definite opinion being expressed We find that there is a remark¬ 
able concurrence of the unilegminous ovule with a gamopetalous 
corolla in the flower, for the character apparently holds for the 
whole of the gamopetalous Dicotyledoncs excepting Primulales 
On the other hand, not all rolypetalje have biicgminous ovules, 
whilst bitegmeny is usual in Monocotyledones Recently the 
character has been used by Van Tieghem as one of prominence 
m hiB new classification of the families of Dicotyledoncs. But 
it is not BO constant an one as his groups of Unitegminex and 
Bilegminex would lead one to suppose. The degree m which 
it IS inconstant we cannot yet fix, because we know details of so 
few genera. We do know, however, that all genera in one 
family are not always alike in respect of it. In Ranunciilaccrc, 
for instance, the most of the genera with radial flowers arc 
unitegminous, whilst those with dorsivcntral flowers are 
bitegminous. Again, in Kosace.c, the PotentilljE are uniteg¬ 
minous, as is Rosa, whilst Pomcn: and Prunea: are bitegminous; 
and of the Spirseex, Neillia is unitegminous, but the closely 
allied Spirrca is bitegminous ® In other cases the char¬ 
acter confirms distinctions ; as, for instance, in separating the 
unitegminous Belulete and Corylea from the bitegminous 
Quercines The explanation of all these constructions may, I 
suggest, be sought for with better prospect of success m the 
water-relationship and food-relationship of the integuments to 
the embryo than in protective function and relations to pollina¬ 
tion It is, perhaps, not without s^iflcance from this point of 
view that in, for instance, the Gamopclala; such protective 
function as attaches to the tegumentary system in the seed is 
reduced or extinguished through the development of mdehiscent 
fruits, accompanied in many Aggregate and higher Heteromer^c 
by the sinking of the gynccceum in the torus, and in many 
Bicarpelletro by its enclosure in a persistent accrescent calyx. 

All the information at our disposal seems to indicate that the 
tegumentary system of the ovule is extremely adaptive, and that 
its characters are not of themselves of much phyletic import. An 
extended examination of Us characters as an organ of the nature I 
have depicted in relation to embryogeny is greatly needed It is 
made ail the more interesting by the questions of development 
of endosperm opened by the discovery of " double fertilisation.” 
There is no more promising field of investigation than this, for 
it must yield results infinittny more interesting than the techni¬ 
calities of formal morphology which have been for too long the 
citimulus to ovular research 1 am tempted to go further and to 
sav that It might supply an explanation of that ifiost purzling of 
subjects, the forms and curvature of the ovule The common 
assumption that these have relation to pollination and make the 
advent of the pollen-tube at the micropyle easier is not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. For the curvature not infrequently seems to 
place the micropyle in a posiHon the opposite of favourable, and 

1 To discuss ibe morphological Interpretations of the Tuniclc and Integu¬ 
ment that have been advanced would carry me beyond ihe scope of this 
addreas I do not hnow ihat an axial hypolheais for any pan of ihe ovule 
la now maintained. The foliar interpretation of the funicle and integumcnia 
as anlnst their sporangial naiure Js supported by two diBtinct schooli of 
botanists. Otic approaches the sahject from the itandpoLDi of the 
anaphyloae of the earlier years of last century, and appeals largely to 
teratology . ihe other from ibat of vascular anatomy. 1 do not accept the 
StartlD^-polnt of either the one or the other 

9 Spiraa is, however, exalbumlnoui, whilst Neillia is albuminous. 
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there is an absence of curvature in cases where it would appear 
to be desirable 

I will not dwell upon the subject of the seed itself as an 
advantage to the Anglosperm. Its construction follotvs upon 
the successful water-relation previously secured We all know 
how Its manifold adaptations to disseminalion bring alxiut its 
fortuitous deposition upon various soils, and the embryo is 
placed well guarded within the seed-coat ready to take advan¬ 
tage of ibc moment when moisture is sufficient for its 
germination 

Whilst the seed-habit is the character which has primarily 
given to Angiosperms their advantage as a land-type,theilr 
vegetative organs also show an advance in their relationship to 
water upon those of the forms they havd supplanted 1 have 
already remarked that the growth-forms of the vegetation of the 
present Hay arc the same as those of old That means that the 
early as well as the later groups of vegetation have solved in 
much the same way, so far as general form is concerned, the 
problem of the exposure in the atmosphere of a large assimilating 
area with a sufficient mechanical 5Up|>ort and adequate water- 
supply That wherever a water-carrying system is found in these 
growth-forms it dominates the anatomy is witness to the import¬ 
ance of the water-relationships I wish to emphasise 

There are two features in the water-carrying system of Angio¬ 
sperms in which they arc superior to the older types—namely, 
their general monostely and their va.sa. 

No one will contest that polyslcly is a less perfect mechanism 
for water-carriage in a massive plant than is monostely The 
hmilalion imposed by it to an increment in the area of carnage 
contrasts unfavourably with the openness in this respect possessed 
by monostely In the moister climatic conditions of the ogC 01 
domination of Pleridophytcs polystely may have well sufficed 
for the water-needs of the plants, especially of the dwarfer 
forms; but even then, as we know, monostely was the habit m 
many of the larger tree-forms, and the development of a 
cambium enabled them to provide for continued additions to 
their carrying system Where such monostely and secondary 
growth occurred m these older types their adaptation in these 
respects to water carnage was on lines similar to those of our 
dominant Dicotvledones and was effective in giving them 
dominance in their epoch There is no more interesting pag^ 
in the history of evolution than that—and we owe it in large 
measure to the labours of Scott and Seward—upon which is 
depicted the struggle of some polystclic forms amongst these old 
plants to achieve the structural facilities more easily attained 
through nionostelic construction The existence of polystely in 
a few Angiosperms only confirms the advantage which the whole- 
group has derived from its monostely Such jiolystelic forma 
amongst them as we know have many of them special water- 
adaptations, and in no case can they be said to be progressive 
types. 

I do not need to remind you that vasa are not the exclusive 
(xissession of the angiospermous type, but they are the con^ 
spicuous feature of their carrying system, whilst the tracheld is 
the leading one in the older type of vegetation. All anatomical 
evidence indicates that vosa give greater facility to rapid trans¬ 
port of water than do other element®, and we may, therefore, 
conclude that ih^ have been adjuvants in enabling the Angio- 
sperm to meet eflectively the demand made updn it by the drier 
atmospheric conditions. 

I now pass on to consider from the same standpoint the 
daises which make up the group of Angiosperms. 

0 / the Ciaues of Angiosptrfns. 

There has been for long a general recognition of two ctasscB^ 
amongst the Angionierms— D&otyledones and Monocotyledgnc* 
—separated one from the other by definite characters which 1 
need not specially depict btore. Recently, however, we h^ve 
seen on attempt made by Van Tieghem to establish another 
class—that of Liorhizal Dicotyledones—for which is claimed a 
rank equal to that of the Dicotyledones and Monocotyledones. 
Were this valid it would be a matter ol supreme importance, lor 
whatever be the relationship between Dicotyledones and Mono- 
cotyledones there can be no doubt of their having developed as 

I Gymnonperrua, sharing wilh Angiosperms the seod-hnhit, have in ihat 
had advanlagc over Piandophyles But ihelr ftower-mechaniBin is much 
leu perfect, xhe reoBons for iheir being besk<rtl u a class by Angtoapcrnia 
must be complex Gymiiosperms, as a whole as we know them, »e leu 
adaptive than Angiosperms The decadence of the cycadean line of descent 
may have been helped by their conservatism in the methods of wacer- 
carrnge in ihe vegetative organs The coniferous type hu held its own in 
the Northern Hemisphere, 
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distinct grouDS within the whole period of which we have 
knowledge of them, and the existence of a third claaa inter¬ 
mediate or onUMe of them might lead to interesting conciiulons. 

It 15 worth while, therefore, to consider the evidence on which 
this clau is founded. It Includes two of our recognised families 
—ihe NymphsacesE and the Grammes 

V/haC is the exact position and the affinities of the Nym- 
phEOBCcs amongst Angmsperms is no new theme of discussion. 
That they have characters resembling Iho^e of Monocoiyledonea^ 
has often been insisted on. Van Tieghem lays stress on what he 
consideri the monocotylous diffierentiaiion of the root-apex and 
the derivation of the piliferous layer from the same mcristem- 
inltiala as the cortex, whilst lr| the embryo he finds the two 
cotyledons of Dicotyl^ones. But the most recent observations 
of the embryogeny of the family go to show that the embryo is 
that of the monocotylous plants, the apparent dicotylous 
character being the result of the splitting of one cotyledon. If | 
this he so the position of NymphEeaceea will be amongst the 
Monocotylcdones, a position the root characters in Van Tieghem's 
view will support. But whether this be confirmed by further 
research or no—and a complete reinvestigaLion of Lheir embry- 
ogeny and development is much wanted—what we may say at 
present is that it is not in features such as this one of the root- 
apex—which is, after all, not so simple and uniform as Van 
Tieghem would have it—that we are likely to find phyletic 
diagnostic characters of groups. 

The reason for the inclusion of the Gramineec in this new 
group 15 the assumed presence of a second cotyledon The 
construction of the embryo of grasses is peculiar, as is welb 
known, and has for a long Lime been a main support of the 
hypothesis that the Monocotylcdones are derived from the 
Dicotyledonea ; for here alone, since the dicotylous chaiacter of 
forms like the Dioscorez was shown to l>e untenable, was there 
a structure which could be interpreted as evidence of a reduced 
second cotyledon. The idea that the epiblast is such a structure 
was enunciated by Foiteau at the beginning of the last century, 
and along with hypotheses of the nature of the other parts of 
the grass-embryo has been a subject of vigorous discussion since 
that lime, The controversy is not yet closed Whilst we have 
Van Tieghem now adopting the view nf the coLylar nature of 
the epiblast and using it as a character of fundamenUl taxonomic 
importance, we have others who as strongly uphold the inter' 
pretallon of it, first formulated by Gaertner, as a winged 
appendage of the scutellum, which is considered to be the 
cotylar (amelia. And, again, there are those who lake the 
view that it IB a mere outgrowth of the hypocotylar body of the 
embryo and without any cotylar homology. Our interpretation 
of the part must depend primarily upon the standpoint from 
which we view the embryo of Angiosperms. This I shall 
discuss presently All 1 need say here, apropos of the class of 
Liorhizal Dicotylednnes, is that whatever the epihla.st be—and 
for my part I am disposed to regard this simple cellular structure 
as merely an outgrowth with a water-function from the embry¬ 
onal corm— a dispo-ssionate consideration must lead us to hold 
that It is a bold step to use a character the morphological 
value of which can be so variously interpreted as one of primary 
importance for separation of a group of Angiosperms. More¬ 
over, we must remember that the feature of the epiblast is not 
one of universal occurrence in the GramineEC If we take a 
well-defined Inbc like the Hordeeu, as framed by Bcntham and 
Hooker, we find that of eight of its twelve genera which have 
been examined for this feature five have the epiblast and three 
want it. And surely the fact of its presence in Triticum and 
absence in Secale, its presence in Elymus and absence in 
Hordcum, is strong evidence that the epiblast is not a character 
of such importance as it would have were it a reduced cotyledon 
05 IS asserted 

It appears to me, therefore, that this third class of Angiosperms. 
has no sound foundation, no more, perhaps less, than Dictyogens 
and Rhiiogens which appeared as f^rallet groups with Endogens 
and Exogens in Lindley's old classification. Our present 
knowledge allows the recogniiion of only two classes of the 
angiospermous type—the Dicotyledones and the Monocotyle- 
donee. 

Of DUotyledonis and Mpnorotyledofics, 

The relationship of these two groups is involved in the origin 
of the angiospermous type. They may have had a common 

t The anBlomiul cheractBii upon which thii resemblance was chiefly 
based are now known 10 be of another nature 
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origin or they may have arisen separately ; and if the former Ihe 
Dicotyledones may have been a subsequent offshoot from the 
Monocotyledones, or the reverse may have been the case. ‘E^ch 
of these possibilities has its supporters Were I to malntaui an 
opinion it would be that the two classes have arisen on sephrate 
lines of descent The embryo-characters, as well as those of the 
epicotyl, can, 1 think, be shown to be fundamentally different 
and to afford no basis for an assumed phjletic connection The 
differences between Hepaticse and Musci, to take a Mrallel case 
in a lower grade, are not more conspicuous. The parallel 
sequence in development in the two classes is no more than 
one would expect, and may be regarded as homoplastic To 
the question which group is the older I would answer that the 
Dicotyledones are by far the most adaptive and progressive if— 
as is not necessarily the case^this can be taken as evidence of 
their more recent origin. This, however, is not the matter I 
intend to discuss here. I wish rather to inquire if there are any 
features broadly characterising the groups to which, as in the 
case of Angiosperms as a whole, we may look for help to an 
explanation of the predominance at this time of the type of 
Dicotyledones 1 think there arc, but they are not to be found 
in the reproductive system That is constructed on sufficiently 
similar lines in each class. The features I refer to are to be 
found in the construction of the vegetative system both in the 
embryo and in the adult. That of the former gives the dicotylous 
plant an advantage m its start on life ; that of the latter, both in 
shoot-system and root-system, is better adapted in Dicotyledones 
in relalion to water-supply 

I specially differentiate the embryo-condilion from the adult 
because in our consideration of these higher plants we are apt 
Lu o\crlook the two distinct stages into which their life is 
divided, and which call for altogether different adaptations. 
There 1?, firstly, the life in the seed and in gerniination , and, 
secondly, there is the life after germination The conditions 
and the manner of life are not alike in the two stages In the 
first the plant is heteroirophic, in the second it is autotrophic 
The functions of the portion of the plant which lives the life 
within the seed, and which bears the incipient epicotyl and 
primary root as small, at tunes hardly deve1o|>ed, parts, are to 
absorb food, either before germination, as in exalbuminoui 
seeds, or during germination in albuminous seeds, to rupture 
the seed-coat, and to place the pluniular bud and the primary 
root in a satisfactory position for their growth and subsequent 
elongation The functions of the adult may be summarised as 
the development and maintenance of a large assimilating and 
absorbing area preparatory to reproduction. 

We ought, I think, Lu look upon the embryo as a proto- 
corm ^ of embryonic tissue adapted to a seed life Under the 
inHuence of its heterotrophic nutrition and seed-environment 
it may deielop organs not represented in the adult plant as 
we see in, for instance, the embryonal intraovular and extra- 
ovular haustoria it often possesses There is no reason to 
assume that there must be homologies between the protocorm 
and the adult outside an axial pan with its polarity There 
may be homologous organs. But neither in ontogeny nor in 
phylogeny is there sufficient evidence to show that the parts of 
the embryo are a reduction of those of the adult.^ 

The protocorm has, I believe, developed along different lines 
in the Dicotyledones and Monocotyledones. This has been to 
the advantage of the former in the provision that has been made 
for rapid as opposed to sluggish further development. Confining 
ourselves to the general case, the axial portion of the protocorm 
of the Dicotyledon, the hypocoLyl, bears a pair of lateral out¬ 
growths, the cotyledons, and terminates m the plumulat bud 
and in the primary root respectively. The cotyledons are its 
suctorial organs, and the hypocotyl does the work of rupturing 
the seed and placing the plumular bud and root by a rapid 

1 1 he term hiiJ already been used Tor ihe embryo of Orchidez, where Ihe 
aam IK iiiberous ab ie the ]«iruclure lu which the term haB been fiven in 
Lycopodines Bui iiibcrouancsii is not an eiseiuial for the desigoaiion 
corm 

i 1 cannot puriftue the subject here, nor discuss the view of the colyledoDi 
Rs either ancestral Icar-formH nr arrcEtcd epicoiylar leaves The analogies 
with eaiBimg Pieridophyies that are cued are not peninent, for there b no 
evidence that Ansiaspenns have that ancemry, cr indeed that iheir phylo¬ 
geny was through formB with free embryos Nor 11 the fact of reaemcilanea 
Mtween coiyledoni and epicoiyUr leaves and the exiaienca of Iran^tloni 
between them convincing 1 hat the cotyledons, primarily suctorial Or^ane, 
should change their function and become leaf-lilie under the new conditions 
after germinnilon Is no more peculiar than that the hypocotyl should take 
the form of an epicotylar intcrnode, from wluch it u inirinncally difieranl 
as the frequent develupmem upon it of hypocolylar buds throughout iti 
exlent ihowa. 
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elongation ^ which commonly brings the plumular bud above 
ground, protected, it may be, by the cotyledons These latter 
may then become the Arst assimilating organs unlilce or like to 
the epicotylar leaves In the Monococyledones the axial portion 
of the protocorm has usually no suctorial outgrowths Its apex 
and usually its base also are of limited growth. The plumular 
bud IS a lateral development, and the primary root often 
an internal one. The suctorial function is performed by 
the ape* of the protocorm, termed hen; also the cotyledon ^ 
The rupture of the seed and the placing of the plumule along 
with the primary root—for the axis of the corm does not elon¬ 
gate between them—are the work of the base of the suctorial 
portion of the corm 

The whole arrangement in Monocotyledones is m matlced 
contrast with that of the Dicotyledones Instead of the free 
axial elongation begun in the protocorm and continued upwards 
and downwards in the epicotyl and primary root, there is 
limited axial growth of the protocorm with lateral outgrowth 
of the plumular bud and arrest of the primary root These 
differences m the protocorm are, I think, primary, and they 
point to independent origins of the two groups The advantage 
lies, as I have said, with the Dicotyledones, and we And that 
the features of development of ihe protocorm are continued in 
the adult. There is a marked contrast between the free intcr- 
nodal growth of the shoots of Dicotyledones with their copious 
root-system and the contracted stem-growth and the arrested 
root-system in Monocotyledones. It is inlerc'iling to note 
further how the monocotylous type ha? developed so largely 
upon restricted lines in the way of short rhizomatous, often 
tuberous, growth, whilst the dicotylous gives us the characteristic 
growth-form tree. 

When we compare the tree-type of the Dicotyledones with 
that of the Monocotyledones we sec at once the feature I refer to 
m the adult, which has given the advantage to the dicotylous 
type m respect of its water-supply In Dicotyledones we have 
a much-branched stem ending with numerous shoots with long 
internodes and small apices, and bearing many small leaves 
which are mainly deciduous. In the monocotylous tree, of 
which we may take the palm as a type, there is a straight stem 
with short internodes, a large apex bearing few large leaves not 
often renewed , if there be branching it takes more or less the 
form of a fork. The whole of this external configuration bears 
relationship to the internal structure In the Dicotyledon the 
open bundles of the central vascular system provide through 
their cambium for a continued increase of the water-carrying 
system and medullary rays, winch, although it is to many a 
heresy, I hold to have profound influence upon the movement 
of water in trees The buttressing of ihe branches is also 
secured, and thus is rendered possible a large assimilating area 
made up of a vast number of small individual surfaces, each one 
of which can be readily thrown off In the Monocot}Jedones, 
on the other hand, the distribution of a large number of closed 
vascular bundles in a matrix without a cambium involves the 
provision of a broad terminal cone, gives no support, outside 
interstitial growth, to lateral branches, which are consequently 
when developed placed so as to give an equipose, and the 
assimilating surface has to be concentrated in a few large leaves 
The possession of cambium has enabled the Dicotyledones to 
meet in a much l>etter way the requirements of water-supply and 
strength in correlation with feeding 

The general umrormuy and effectiveness of the scheme of 

I In rcJatioQ to ihi^ runcUnn it is iinuworihy ihat the hypocoiyl relatively 
seJdQni m the esalbuminoii^ need of Dicotyledones bccome-i the reservoir of 
rqod-|iiaLeriRl, whereas in MonocoLylcdones the rxii of ihc embryo i>> the 
Usual Xeat'or deposition 

‘ 3 I use the term purely as an objeclive designalinn, and in ihe original 
meaning of the sucional orii^iiii 111 the embryo This terminiil cotyledon in 
ihe Monocolyledones iiTiot a leaf n ir the homologLC of ihe lateral roiyle- 
dones in the Dicotyledones The "traceable and direct devclopnirnral 
history in the formXtKTn " of the iwo or(;ani is clear, and ihey are not alike 
1 o those who hold ihe contrary view a icrmlliul leaf is no obMOcle I think, 
however, the question of lareral or terminjl 11 of importance 111 organo¬ 
graphy The " symmdial leaf-from'lear evolution," described in the first 
epicotylar Hinges of JunciM, Piiiia, and other plants, dcniamU cKamination 
with ine aid of modem methods All coses of vegetRti%e organs in which 
the dislinciioni between organs ore anid to break down arc worthy nf being 
looked at |ii the light of their relation to their nutritive enviionmcnt How 
nutrition ofTecia plant-form we do not yei understand Its effects nre 
familiaTi both in vegetative and reproductive organs The grosser cases, 
in parasiiea, show in the eatremes an abolition of mofct of the Uuditi.'ttkB of 
morphology'—“ihe whole scheme of formaiion of organs is jumbled.’ 
Heteroirophic "jumbles ' do not, however, deny the ordinary morpho¬ 
logical caiegorles Pseudo-ierminal reproductive organs are to be expected 
under ll^e ccMilion of growth with which their deveFopment is concurrent 
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cambial growth is a remarkable feature in the dicotylous type , 
but there is slill a wide field of investigation in the relationships 
of size and disitribution of vasa both to the other structural 
elements of the stem and to the form of the plant in relation to 
Its environment So far as I know the monocotylous tree- 
forms, there has been an attempt in two different directions to 
provide an increased water-carrying system in ihem There is 
the familiar one of the secondary cortical cambium in Dracaena 
and other genera In them the cambium merely repeats in its 
products the construction of the primary stem, and does not 
provide so copious an increase of carrying area as dues the 
system in dicolylous plants. And then in iuch plants as Barba- 
cema, many Bromeliace^e, perhaps Kmgia, we have an airange 
ment rcminiscenL of the superficial root system which is found 
in many polystehc arborescent Ptendophytes of the present day 
There is a copious growth of adventitious roots from the central 
vascular c>Under, and these piss down within the cortex, and 
from Its clIIs are no doubt able to draw water for the upper 
parts of the stem ‘ UUiinaiely many of these roots reach the 
soil At best, however, neither of these systems has been satis¬ 
factory All that can be said for them is that they have enabled 
the monocotylous trees in which tliey are found to hold their 
own m xerophilous conditions 

Of Phyla Within Huotyledonc^ and Monocotyledones 

A brief reference only to the groups within the Dicotyledones 
and Monocotyledones must ctjnclude these remarks Whilst 
there is a wonderful concurrence in the opinion of botanists as 
to the natural groups—real phyla, whether termed cohorts, 
alliances, or series - into which many of the famdiea of both 
Dicotykdones and Monocotyledones fall, there is irreconcilable 
divergence of view as to their genetic sequence or sequences 
And this IS not "-urprising when we remember thtt we know 
nothing of the starling point or points of the classes themselves , 
and have, moreover, no critical m.irk by which to diagnose a 
primitive from a reduced feature in many of the flower construc¬ 
tions to which, as charnctenslic of Angiosperms, importance is 
attached, The desire to establish a monophyletic sequence of 
these phyla is natural, and finds expression in pedigrees of 
Dicotyieaones issuing from, it may be, Kanalcs or Piperales, of 
Monocotyledones from, say, ApocarpLC or Aralea But all such 
attempts appear to me, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
be m vain We see in the phyla, as we know them, culminat¬ 
ing series in our epoch in lines of descent, some, for instance 
Myrtales or Lamialcs, progressive , others, like PrimuUles or 
Pandales, apparently not so We also recognise that these 
senes group themselves in many cases as branches of broader 
lines of descent , for example, in the BicarpellaUie of Gnmopetalx, 
m the llclobieie of Monocotyledones. To a greater or less 
degree such relationships arc traceable now, and as we obtain 
more knowledge of Ihe angiosperiiious plant-Jife of the world 
ihey will be widened Hut this is a different thing from the 
carrying back the pedigree of every phylum of dicotylous and 
monocotylous plants to one or other of the existing ones, which 
may possess what are taken to be elementary characters. We 
have, 50 far as 1 know, no evidence to sanction the belief, or 
even the expectation, that there is extant any family of Dicolyle- 
dones or Monocotyledones which represents, even approximately, 
a primitive ty]ie m either class The stem in each has gone. 
Wc have the twigs upon a few broken branche*. 

Amongst the phyla we cannot discern anyone type that can be 
described as the dominant one The multifarious adaptability 
of the angiospermuus type has given us diverse forms, suited, as 
far as we discern, no less well to the varied environments of 
our e[>och V'^el we are able to differentiate certain of them 
which take precedence alike in point of number of species and 
in area of distribution If wc seek for some general character 
that marks these advanced groups we find it in the tendency to 
greater investiture of the ovule, both in Dicotyledones and Mnno- 
cotyledoncs. This is brought about lu different ways, for 
instance, by the sinking of the gymeccum in the torus as in 
ComposUf, by inclusion within n persistent calyx as in Labiatai, 
or within bracts as in Graminex. This feature, it will be 
observed, emphasises ihat which I have put in the forefront, as 
leading to the establishment of the angiospermous type That 
It must give greater security 10 the embryo in relation to its 
water supply is obvious, aUhough it has evidently also direct 

L 1 leave il to Paljcaphyiolopili to sny uheihcr ihia Canaiructian may 
aumetinic!! accouni fur ihe prarusioii of ruota alongside ofatem structure ia 
Bccliona 
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connection with Beed‘dlB^>cnaI. Another general character 
obaerved in these higher Broups is the greater security for 
economical pollination afforded ov the adaptations In relation to 
insect-visiis, At the same time the case ot the Gramine» shows 
as that other adaptations in this respect are not incompatible 
with prominence. 

I will not dwell upon the influence of water upon the vege¬ 
tative orgSAS In Dicotyledones and Monocotyledones. Of all 
the factors of environment its effects are best known because 
most eaailv seen. The examination of plants from the stand* 
point of ineir relation to water—bearing In mind that this la 
pbyaiolomcal, and not merely physical—has already thrown a 
flood of light upon their forms and upon their distribution, and 
offers a fertile field of investigation for the future. 

Water has been, then, a dominating influence at all penods 
in the evolution of our vegetation. The picture of its claim in 
this respect which 1 have presented to you is drawn in the 
broadest outline, and with the intention more of recalling points 
of view from which familiar facts in the life of plants may be 
looked at. It IB just occasions like this which give the oppor¬ 
tunity of telUng to a competent audience of the impressions 
received by one’s most recent glimpse in the kaleidoscope of 
plant-life. It is in this spirit I offer my imperfect sketch 


SECTION L. 

EDUCA nON. 

OrsNiNCp Address by 1 he Rich r Hon. Sir John E Gorst, 
F R.S., President of i he Srciion. 

The invitation of the British Association to preside over 
the Section of Education, established this year for the first 
time, has been given to me as a representative of 
that Government Department which controls the larger, but 
perhaps not ithe most efficient, part of the education of the 
United Kingdom. The most suitable subject for my opening 
Address would therefore seem to be the proper function of 
National Authority, whether central or local, in the education 
of the people ; what is the limit of its obligations \ what is the 
part of Education in which it can lead the way, what is the 
region in which more powerful Influences are at work, and in 
which It must lake care not to hinder their operation, and 
what are the dangers to real education inseparable from a general 
national system. I shall avoid questions of the division of 
functions between Central and Local Aulhonties, beset with so 
many bitter controversies, which are political rather than 
educational- 

In the first place, so far as the mass of the youth of a country 
is concerned, the Public Instrucioi can only play a secondary 
part In the moat important part of the education of the young— 
the development of character The character of a people is by 
far its most Important attribute. It has a great deal moie 
moment In the affairs of the world, and is a much more vital 
factor in the promotion of national power and influence, and in 
the spread of Empire, than either physical or mental endowments 
The character of each generation depends in the mam upon the 
character of the generation which precedes it; of other causes 
In operation the effect is comparatively small A generation 
may be a little better or a little worse than its forefathers, but it 
cannot malerlallj' differ from them. Improvement and de¬ 
generacy are alike slow. The chief causes which produce 
formation of character are met uiih in the homes of the people. 
They are of great variety and mosllv too subtle to be conirolied. 
Rclimoui belief. Ideas, ineradicable often in maturer life, im- 
bibea from the early instruction of parents, the principles of 
morality current amongst brothers and sisters ana playmates, 
popular superstitions, national and local prejudices, nave a far 
deeper and more pennanent eflect upon character than the in¬ 
struction ^ven in ichawls or colleges. The teacher, it is rnie, 
exercises hjs Influence among the rest. Men and women of all 
sorts, from university professors to village dames, have stamped 
some part of their own character upon a large pToportion of their 
disciples. But this is a power that must grow feebler as the 
numcier of scholars is increased. In the enormous schools and 
classes in which the public Instruction of the greater part of the 
children of the people is given the influence on character of the 
individual teacher fs reduced to a minimum. The old village 
d^me might teach her half-dosen children to be kind and brave 
and to speak the truth, even if she failed to tCach them to read 
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and write The head master of a school of aooo, or the teacher 
of a class of eighty, may be an incomjparably better intellectual 
instructor, but it is impossible for him to exercise much indi¬ 
vidual influence over the great mass of his scholars. 

There arc, however, certain children for the formatioil of 
whose characters the nation is directly responsible—deserted 
children, destitute orphans, and children whose parents are 
criminals or paupers. It is the duty and interest of the nation 
to provide lor the moral education of such children and to 
supply artiflcially the influences of individual care and love 
The neglect of tnis obligation is as injurious 10 the public as to 
the children. Homes and schools arc cheaper than prisons and 
workhouses Such a practice as that of permitting dissolute 
pauper parents to remove their children from public control to 
spend the summer in vice and beggary at races and fairs, to be 
returned in the autumn, corrupt in body and mind, to spread 
disease and vice amongst other children of ihe State, would not 
be tolerated in a community intelligently alive to its own 
interest 

A profound, though indirect and untreceable, influence upon 
the moral education of a people is exercised by all national 
administration and legislation Everything which lends to make 
the existing generation wiser, happier, or belter has an indirect 
influence on the children. Better dwellings, unadulterated food, 
recreation grounds, temperance, sanitation, will all affect the 
character of the rising generation. Regulations for public 
instruction also influence character. A military spirit may be 
evoked by the kind of physical instruction given. Brutality 
may be developed by the sort of punishments enjoined or per- 
milted. But all such causes have a comparatively slight eftecl 
upon national character, which is in the main the product for 
good or evil of more powerful causes which operate, not in the 
school, but in the home. 

For the physical and mental development of children it is 
now admitted to be the interest and duty of a nation in its 
collective capacity to see that proper schools are provided m 
which a certain minimum of primary instruction should be fret 
and compulsory for all, and, further, secondary instruction 
should be available for those fitted to profit by it, But iher^ 
are differences of opinion as to the age at which primary instruc¬ 
tion should begin and end j as to the subjects it should em¬ 
brace I as to the qualifications which should entitle 10 further 
sccondarj' instruction ; and as to how far this should be free or 
how far paid for by the scholar or his parents. 

The age at which school attendance should begin and end is 
m most countries determined by economic, rather than educa¬ 
tional, considerations Somebody must take charge of infants 
in order that mothers may be at leisure to work ; the demand 
for child labour empties schools for older children. In the 
United Kingdom minding babies of three years old and upwards 
has become a national function But the Infant " school,” OS' 
It is called, should be conducted as a nursery, not as a place 
of learning The chief employment of the children should 
be play. No strain should be put on either muscie or brain 
They should be treated with patient kindncssi not beaten with 
canes. It is in the school for older children, to which admission 
should not be until seven years of age, that the work of serious 
instruction should begin, and that at first for not more than 
two or three hours a day There is no worse mistake than to 
attempt by too early pressure to cure the evil of too early eman¬ 
cipation from school Beyond the mechanical accomplishments 
of reading, writing, and ciphering, essential to any intellectual 
progress in after lile, and dry facts of history and grammar, by 
which alone they are too often supplemented, it is for Ihe 
interest of the community that other subjects should be taught. 
Some effort should he made to develop such faculties of mind 
and body as are latent in the scholars. The same system is not 
applicable to all; the school L^chine should fit in with the life 
and surroundings of the child. Vanety, not uniformity, 
should be the rule Unfortunately, the various methods by 
which children's minds and bodies can be encoqraged to 
grow and expand are still imperfectly understood by 
many of those who direct or impart public instruc¬ 
tion. Examinations are still too often regarded as the best 
instrument for promoting mental progress; and a large pro¬ 
portion of the i^hildren in schools, both elementary and secondaiyi 
are not really educated at all^they are only prepared for 
examioadons. The delicately expanding intellect Is crammed 
with ill-understood and ill-digested facts, becanse it is the best 
way of preparing the scholar to undergo an Examination-test. 
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Learning to be uied for gaining marks is stored in the mind by 
a mechanical effort pf memory, and is forgotten as soon as the 
Class-list is published. Intellectual faculties of much greater 
importance than knowledge, however extensive—as useful to 
the child whose schooling will cease at fourteen as to the child 
for whom elementary instruction is but the first step in the 
ladder of learning—are almost wholly neglected 

The power of research—the art of acquiring information for 
oneself—on which the most advanced science depends, may by 
a proper system be cultivated in the youngest scholar of the 
most elementary school Curiosity and the desire to find out 
the reason of things is a natural, and to the ignorant an incon 
venient, propensity of almost every child , and there lies before 
the instructor the whole realm of Nature knowledge in which 
this propensity can be cultivated. If children in village schools 
sp>ent less of their early youth in learning mechanically to read, 
write,, and cipher, ana more in searching hedgerows and 
ditch-bottoms for dowers, insects, or other natural objects, their 
intelligence would be developed by active research, and they 
would better learn to read, write, and cipher in the end. The 
faculty of finding out things for oneself is one of the most 
valuable with which a child can be endowed There is hardly 
a calling or business in life in which it h not better to know 
how to search out mformation than to possess it already stored 
Everything, moreover, which is discovered sticks in the memory 
and becomes a more secure possession for life than facts lazily 
imbibed from books and lectures The faculty of turning to 
practical uses knowledge possessed might be more cultivated m 
Primary Schools. It can to a Imiitecf extent, but to a limited 
extent only, be tested by examination Essays, compositions, 
problems in mathematics and science, call forth the power of 
using acquired knowledge Mere acquisition of knowl^ge does 
not necessarily confer the power to make use of it In actual 
life a very scanty store of knowledge, coupled with the capacity 
to apply it adroitly, is of more value than boundless information 
which the poascss^ir cannot turn to practical use Some 
measures should be taken to cultivate taste m Primary Schools. 
Children are keen admirers. They can be early taught to look 
for and appreciate what is beautiful m drawing and painting, in 
poetry and music, in Nature, and in life and character The 
effect of such learning on manners has been observed from 
remote antiquity. 

Physical exercises are a proper subject for Primary Schools, 
especially in the artificial life led by children in great cities 
both those which develop chests and limbs, atrophied by impure 
air and the want of healthy games, and those which discipline 
the hand and the eye—the latter to perceive and appreciate 
more of what is seen, the former to obey more readily and 
exactly the impulses of the will. Advantage should be taken of 
the fact that the children come daily under the observation of a 
quasi-public officer—the school teacher—to secure them protec¬ 
tion, to which they are already entitled by law, against hunger, 
nakedness, dirt, over-work, and other kinds of cruelty and 
neglect. Children’s ailments and diseases should by periodic 
inspection be detected , the milder ones, such as sores and chil¬ 
blains, treated on the spot, the more serious removed to the 
care of parents or hospitals. Diseases of the eye and all mala¬ 
dies that would impair the capacity of a child to earn its living 
should in the interest of the community receive prompt atten 
tion and the most skilful treatment available. Special schools 
for children who are crippled, blind, deaf, feeble-minded, or 
otherwise afflicted should be provided at the public cost, from 
motives^ not of mere philanthropy, but of enlightened self- 
interest. So far as they improve the capacity of such children 
they lighten the burden on the community. 

1 tn»e no apology for having dwelt thus long upon the neces¬ 
sity of a sound system of primary instruction : that is the only 
foundation upon which a national system of advanced education 
can be built* Without it our efforts and our money will be 
thrown away. 'But while primary instrucpon should be 
provide fori and ^ven enforced upon, all, advanced instruction 
is for the few. It is the interest of ihe commonwealth at large 
that every boy and ^rl showing capacities above the average 
should be caught ana pven the beat opportunities for developing 
those capacities. It u not its intereat to scatter broadcast a 
huge ^stem of higher Inotruction for anyone who chooses to 
take advantage of jt, however unfit to receive it. Such a course 
IB a waste of public resources. The broadcast education is 
necessarily of an inferior character, as the expenditure which 
public opinion will at present sanction Is only sufficient to pro- 
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vide education of a really high calibre fur those whose ultimate 
attainments will repay the nation for its outlay on their instruc¬ 
tion It is essential that these few should not belong to one 
class or caste, but should be selected from the mass of the 
people, and be really the intellectual dhU of the rising genera¬ 
tion It must, however, be confessed that the arrangements for 
selecting these choice scholars to whom it is remunerative for 
the cuinmunily to give advanced instruction are most imperfect. 
No “ capacity catching machine ” has been invented which does 
not perform its function most imperfectly it lets go some it 
ought to keep, and it keeps some il ought to let go. Com- 
petitive ex.amiualion, besides spoiling more or less the 
education of all the compelitors, falls to pick out those 
capable of the greatest development. It is the smartest, 
who are also sometimes the shallowest, who succeed " Who¬ 
ever thinks in an examination,” an eminent Cambridge tutor 
used to say, "is lost Nor is position in class obtained by 
early progress in learning an infallible guide. The dunce of the 
school ■iomeLunes becomes the profound thinker of later life. 
Some of the most brilliant geniuses in art and science have only 
developed in manhood. Tney would never m their boyhood 
have gained a county scholarship in a competitive examination. 

In rnmary Schools, while minor varieties arc admissible, 
those, for instance, between town and country, the public 
instruction provided is mainly of one type ^ but any useful 
scheme of higher education must embrace a great variety of 
methods ind courses of instruction There are roughly at the 
outset two mam divisions of higher education—the one directed 
to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, of which the 
practical result cannot yet 1 m foreseen, whereby the "scholar” 
and the votary of pure science is evolved , the other directed to 
the acquisition and application of special knowledge by which 
the craftsman, the designer, and the teacher are producea The 
former of these is called Secondary, the latter Technical, 
Education Both have numerous sul^ivisions which trend in 
special directions 

Tfie varieties of secondary education m the former of these 
main divisions would have to lie determined generally by 
considerations of age. There must be different courses of 
study for those whose education is to terminate at sixteen, 
at eighteen, and at twenty two or twenty-three. Within each 
of these divisions, also, there would be at least two types of 
instruction, mainly according as the student devoted himself 
chiefly to literature and language, or to mathematica and science. 
But a general characteristic of all Secondary Schools is that their 
express aim is much more individual than that of the Primary 
School . It IS to develop the potential capacity of each individual 
scholar to the highest puint, rather than to give, os does the 
Elementary School, much the same modicum to all. For these 
reasons it it essential to have small classes, a highly educated 
staff, and methods of instruction very different from those of the 
Primary School In the formation of character the old Secondary 
Schools of Great Britain have held their own with any in the 
world In the rapid development of new Secondary Schools 
in our cities it is most desirable that this great tradition of 
British Public School life should be introduced and maintained. 
It 15 not unscientific to conclude that the special ^ift of 
colonising and administering dependencies, so characteristic of 
the people of the United Kingdom, is the result of that 
system of self government to which every boy in our higher 
Public Schools is early initiated. But while we boast of the 
excellence of our higher schools on the character-forming side 
of their work, we must frankly admit that there is room for 
improvement on their intellectual side. Classics and mathe¬ 
matics have engrossed too large a share of attention ; science, 
as part of a general liberal education, has been but recently 
admitted, and is still imperfectly estimated Tofj little Lime fa 
devoted to it as a school subject; its Investigations and its 
results are misunderstood and undervalued. Tradition in most 
schools, nearly always literary, altera slowly, and the revolu¬ 
tionary methods of science fiad all the prejudices of antiquity 
ajrrayed against them. Even in scientific studies, lack of time 
and the obligation to prepare scholars to pass examinations 
cause too mu^ attention to be paid to theory, and too little to 
practice, though it is by the latter that the power of original 
research and of onginal application of acquired knowledge is 
best brought out The acquisition of modem languages was in 
bygone generations almost entirely neglected. In many schools 
the time given to this subject la still inadequate, the method 
of teaching antiquated, the results unsatishctory. But thq 
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absolute neccBshy of such knowledge in literalurei in science, and 
in commerce Is already producing a most salutary reform 
The variety of types of secondary instruction demanded by 
the various needs and prospects of scholars requires a corre¬ 
sponding variety in the provision of schools. This cannot be 
settled by a rule-of-tbree method, as is done in the case of 
primary instruction We cannot say that such and such an 
area being of such a aise and of such a population requires so 
many secondary schools of such a capacity Account must 
be taken in every place of the respeciive demands for 
respective types and grades of secondary education , and existing 
provision must be considered. 

It must pot, however, be forgotten that a national system of 
education has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. The 
most fatal danger is the tendency of puVdic instruction to sup¬ 
press or absorb all other agencies, however long established, 
nowever excellent their work, and to substitute one uniform 
mechanical system, destructive alike to present life and future 
progress In our country, where there are public schools of the 
nigncst repute carried on for the most part under ancient endow¬ 
ments, private schools of individuals and associations, and Uni 
versities entirely independent of the Government, there is 
reasonable hope that with proper care this peril may be escaped 
But its existence should never be forgotten, Universal efhciency 
in all establishments that profess to educate any section of the 
people may properly be required ; but the variety, the individu 
ality, and the independence of schools of every sort, primary 
and secondary, higher and Lower, should be jealously guarded 
Such attributes once lost can never be restored 

There still remains for our consideration the second division 
of Higher Education, viz , the applied or technological side It 
IS in this branch of Education that Great Britain is most behind 
the rest of the world ■ and the nation in its efforts to 
make up the lost ground fails to recognise the fact that real 
technical instruction (of whatever type) cannot possibly be 
assimilated by a student unless a proper foundation has been 
laid previoucly by a thorough grounding of elementary and 
secondary instruction. Our efforts at reform are abrupt and dis 
connected A panic from lime to time sets m as to our back 
wardness in some particular branch of commerce or industry. 
There is a sudden rush to supply the need. Classes and schools 
spring up like mushrooms, which profess to give instruction in 
ihe lacking branch of applied science to scholars who have no 
elementary knowledge of the jmrticular science, and whose 

f eneral capacities have never been sufficiently developed 
tudents are invited to climb the higher rungs of the ladder of 
learning who have never trod the lower But science cannot 
be taught to those who cannot read, nor commerce to those 
who cannot write A few elementary lessons in shorthand and 
book-keeping will not fit the British people to coni|iete with the 
eommercial enterprise of Germany Such sudden and random 
attempts to reform our system of technical education are time 
and money wasted There are grades and types m technolo 
gical inslructum, and progress can only he slow It is useless 
to accept in the higher oranches a student who does not come with 
a «olid foundation on which to build In such institutions as the 
Polytechnics at Zurich and Charlottenburg we find the students 
exclusively drawn from those who have already completed the 
highest branches of general education , in this country there is 
hardly a single institution where this could be said of more than 
a mere fraction of its sludenia The middle grades of techno¬ 
logical instruction suffer from a similar defect Boys are entered 
at technical instil utions whose only previous instruction has 
been at elementary schools and evening classes , whose intel 
Icctual faculties have not been developed to the requisite point, 
and who have to be retaught the elements to fit them for the 
higher instruction In fact there is no scienlific conception of 
what this kind of instruction is to accomplish, and of its proper 
and necessary basis of general education 

Yet this IS just the division of higher education in which 
public authority finds a held for its operations practically 
unoccupied, There are no ancient institutions whicn there is 
risk of supplanting The variety of the subject itself is 
such that there is little danger of sinking into a uniform 
and mechanical sjstem What is required la first a scientific, 
well thought-out plan and then its prompt and effective 
execution. A proper provision of the various grades and 
types of technological Instruction should be organised in every 
plici, , aim of each institution should be clear; and the 
inteU6d(^ equipment essential for admission to each 
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should be laid down and enforced. The principles of 
true economy, from the national point of view, roust not 
be lost light of Provision can only be made (since it must 
be of the highest type lo be of the slightest use) for 
those really qualified to profit by it to the point of benefiting 
the community. Evening classes with no standard for admission 
and no test of efficiency may be valuable from a social poiht of 
view as providing innocent occupation and amusement, out they 
are doing little to raise the technical capacity of the nation. So 
far from ^ developing a popular demand for higher instruction ” 
they may be prc\enting us proper growth by perpetuating the 
popular misconception of what real technical instruction 11, and 
of the sacrifices we must make if our people are to compete on 
eaual terms with other nations in ihe commerce of the world 
Tne progress made under such a system would at first be slow; 
the number of students would be few until improvements in our 
systems of primary and secondary instruction afforded more 
abundant material on which to work ; but our foundation would 
be on a rock, and every addition we were able to make would 
be permanent, and contribute to the final completion of the 
edifice. 

It is the special function of the British Association to inculcate 
“a scientific view of things " in every deportment of life There 
IS nothing m which scientific conception is at the present 
moment more urgently required than in National Education , 
and there is this peculiar difficulty in the problem, that any 
attempt to construct a national system inevitably arouses 
burning conirovcrsies, economical, religious, and political 
It 15 only a society like this, with an established philo¬ 
sophical character, that can afford 10 reduce popular cries about 
education (which ignore what education really is, and perpetuate 
ihc absurdity that it consists in attending classes, passing ex 
aminations, and obtaining certificates) lo their true proportions 
If this Association could succeed m establishing in tne minds of 
the people a scientific conception of a National Education 
System, such os has already been evolved by most of the nations 
of Eurojie, the States of America, and our own Colonics, it 
would have rendered a service of inestimable value to the British 
nation 


GEOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOC/AT/OH. 

A N arduous week’s work was carried out in the Section 
of Geology at Glasgow There was a full list of papers— 
in fact, too full for adequate discussion of all—ranging widely 
over the whole group of sciences combined under the name of 
geology While straligraphical papers were, as usual, in the 
ascendancy, petrology and paleontology were both strongly 
represented, mineralogy (with cryslallography), of late years 
somewhat neglected in this Section, counted several contnbuiions, 
and matters of physic'll and economic geology received attention 
m others Many of the papers were admirably adapted for 
initialing discussion, and in some instances fulfilled this purpose, 
though, as generally happens with a heavy list, the discussions 
were somewhat unequally distributed. It might, perhaps, be 
said of many of the papers that they were instructive summaries 
of what was already known rather than new additions to our 
knowledge The general arrangement was that the papers 
dealing with Scottish geology were taken as far as possible on 
Thursday and Friday, Saturday was given up to excursions, 
palieontological subjects occupi^ most of the Monday silting, 
mineralogical papers were given precedence on Tuesday, and 
the concluding session on Wednesday served for the postponed 
or unclassified contributions In the following outline of the 
proceedings of the Section we shall not have apace to mention 
all the papers which were read, and must content ourselves with 
brief mention of those which seemed lo us to be of chief interest. 

After the president's address on Thursday, already printed 
m our columns, a paper on recent discoveries in Arran geology, 
by Mr. W. Gunn, of H M Geological Survey, read by Mr. 
Peach, gave a general summary of recent imTOrtant advances in 
our knowledge of the island, Among its older rocks a series of 
dark schists and chert, unfossiliferous but probably of Aremg 
age, have been discovered; the Old Red ^ndstone has been 
found to comprise two subdivisions, of which the upper is un- 
conformable on the lower; the Carboniferous, including beds 
probably of Coal Measure age, are overlapped unconformably 
oy the New Red rocks, the latter consisting of sandstones, 
conglomerates and marls which seem to be of Triassic age. 
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Fragments of Rh^tic, Liassic and Cretaceous rocks which must 
once have covered the area have been recognised by their fossilh 
in a large volcanic vent ; this volcano was probably of Tertiary 
age. to which period are also assigned most of the igneous 
rocks, though six earlier periods of volcanic activity have been 
now recognised in this most interesting island 

Mr G Barrow followed wiih a sugge«itive paper on lateral 
vanations of composition in zones of the Eastern Highland 
schists, which he ascribed to original variation in the sediments 
deposited in a della. Mr P Macnair then gave his inter¬ 
pretation of (he structure and probable succession of the ^.chisis 
of the Southern Highlands, which he considers to lorm an 
ascending sequence in the following order - Lower Argillaceous 
zone. Lower Arenaceous zone, Loch Tay Limestone, Garneti- 
ferous schist, Upper Argillaceous zone and Upper Arenaceous 
zone. 

The difTereniation of a rock-magma was well illustrated by 
Prof J. Geikie and Ur J S. P'lclt in their description of the 
granite of Tulloch Burn, Ayrshire, which passes at its margins 
into intermediate and basic rocks 

The occurrence of a phosphatic layer at the base of the 
Infenor Oolite in Skye, lining a hollow of local erosion in the 
Upper Lias shales, was briefly described in a paper by Mr II. B 
Woodward. 

On Friday the first paper was a lucid account by Sir Arch 
Geikie of the re-discovcry of a tree-trunk embedded in volcanic 
ash in Mull This tree was described long ago by Macculloch, 
but occurs in a sea cliff very difficult of access, and received no 
further notice until visited recently by Sir Arch, ticikie The 
stump is about 5 feet in diameter and 5 feet high, and must have 
belonged to a tree originally at least 80 feet high It is of 
peculiar interest in showing that Ume-intervals of quiescence 
of considerable length occurred between separate volcanic 
outbursts 

Another notable contribution to Scottish voldanic geology was 
made by Mr. A lUrker in a paper on the sequence of the 
Tertiary igneous eruptions m Skye, read by Dr Flett in the 
absence of the author As the result of his detailed mapping 
of the volcanic rocks of Skye for the Geological Survey, Mr 
Harker finds that he can recognise three successive phases of 
Igneous activity—the vo/iantc, the flutomc^ and the phase of 
minor tn/rusions He further distinguishes two parallel series 
of events—the re^onai and the lorai^ the former of very wide 
extension, the latter connected with certain definite foci, one of 
which was situated in Central Skye 

The regional eruptive rocks are all of basic composition, but 
the local groups exhibit much greater diversity During the 
plulonir pnasc the successive groups of intrusions at the Skye 
centre followed an order of increasing acidity ; but for the local 
groups of the succeeding phase of minor intrusions this order 
was reversed Mr Harker suggests that this sequence of 
Tertiary igneous eruptions may probably be taken as a type of 
the whole British area j and we may be sure that all students 
of these difficult rocks will await with impatience the publication 
of the detailed observations on which Mr Harker’s far-reaching 
generalisations are based. 

Two papers by Messrs, A. McHenry and J R Kilroe, of the 
Irish branch of the Geological Survey, dealing with the older 
rocks of the north-west of Ireland and their bearing on Scottish 
geology, were next read. In the first the authors called atten¬ 
tion to the close resemblance of the Old lied Sand?tone of north¬ 
west Ireland to the Torridon rocks of Sutherland both in 
composition and structural relationships, and suggested that the 
Torridon rocks were therefore really of Old Red age This 
paper gave rise to an animated discussion, in which Profs SoHas, 
Lapworth and Hull, Messrs Peach, Barrow, Greenly, Good- 
child, CMdell, Hinxman, Craig and the President took part 
The consensus of opinion was that the suggested new reading of 
the Torridon succession could not be sustained ; and one of the 
speakers aptly proposed that as the question had been well- 
threshed out, an abstract of the discussion should be printed as a 
permanent record of the evidence for the age of ihe Scottish 
Torridonian. 

Meaars. Kilroe and McHenry’s second paper dealt with the 
relation of the Silurian and Ordovician rocks of north-west 
Ireland to the Great Mctamorphic Senes, their contention being 
that the latter consisted of metamorphosed Lower Silurian 
sediments and associated intrusions, over which the unme^- 
morphosed rocks were earned by overfolding and great disloca¬ 
tions in Llandovery times In the next paper on the list, by 
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Mr G IL Kinahan, ihis view was controverted, and the earlier 
age of the meiamorphic senes upheld,^these being compared 
with the Algiinkian of North America 

Ur Traquair then gave interesting lantern demonstrations on 
(he geological distribution of the fishc; of the Carboniferous 
rocks and of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland The siudy of 
the Carboniferous fish-faunas led to the conclusion that the rocks 
were divisible into two parts—Upper and Lower Carboniferous, 
With a great break at the base of the Millstone Grit, the Upper 
Carboniferous fauna being like that of England, and that of the 
Lower Carboniferous differing only where fresh-water or 
estuarine conditions displaced the marine forms At a later 
session similar results were presented by Mr. R Kidslon in his 
description of fossil plants from Berwickshire 

In the concluding papers on Friday the Section was earned 
far afield by Miss C A Raisin in her account of the volcanic 
rocks of Penm Island, and by Dr R. Logan Jack in his 
description of the conditions under which enormous supplies of 
artesian water are obtained m (Queensland, where borings of 
the aggregate length of 185 miles have been made with incal¬ 
culable advantage to the country, as the result of geological in¬ 
vestigations in which Dr Jack was a pioneer The deepest of 
these Ixirings attained the exceptional depth of 5045 feet 

On Monday, when precedence was given to paleontological 
papers, Mr B N Peach came first with an admirable of 

our knowledge of the Cambrian fossils of the North-West High¬ 
lands, in which stress was laid on the close agreement between 
the Scottish and North American fossil zones of this ancient 
period, betokening .1 shore-line connection between the con¬ 
tinents, with a deep-water barrier to the southward, separating 
the north of Scotland from the mid-European and Welsh areas 

Prof Sollas then exhibited and explained his machine for 
investigating fossil remains By Prof Sollas'a method the fossil 
is ground down slowly, and a senes of parallel sections obtained 
from which it is easy to construct a model of the whole fossil 
The great value of this machine as an instrument of research 
was demonstrated by a senes of lantern slides and by wax 
models 

Mr. A M Bell gave an account of the plants and coleoptera 
from a Pleistocene deposit at Wolvercote, Oxfordshire ; the 
plants indicated a more continental climate of the Thames 
valley during the period than at present, and a later date for the 
deposit than the Hoxne beds. 

Papers on gl.acial geology were fewer than of late years, and 
indeed, with the exception of the Report of the Erratic Blocks 
Committee, the only strictly glacial paper was that of Prof. 
P F Kendall and H B Muff on overflow channels and other 
phenomena indicating glacier-dammed lakes in the Cheviots, in 
which region these observers have recently recognised similar 
phenomena to those which they had previously investigated in 
Yorkshire 

The application of geolr>gy to agriculture by the preparation 
of soil maps was tlie ^ubJe(.l of a commumcaiion by Mr J R 
Kilroe, who exhibited a spccimen-mip, on which the general 
character of the boil was indicated by a few colours selected 
from those of our usual geological maps, but intended to show 
the SOI I-characters only, without particular reference to the geo¬ 
logical structure. 

Tuesday was primarily the mineralogists’ day, and the session 
was opened by Mr J G (loodchild with a paper on the 
Scottish ores of copper in their geological relations, in which 
these ores were classed into two primary categories, those of the 
first being assigned to the uprise of thermal waters, and ol the 
second to solutions passing downwards from higher lo lower 
levels. The same author, in another communication, dealt 
with a revised list of Scotlidi minerals, and indicated its 
more salient points Dr W Mackie followed with a senes of 
three papers on the Trias of Elgin and Nairn, one describing 
the occurrence of Kanum sulphate and calcium fluonde as 
cementing substances m the Elgin area, believed by the author 
to have been directly deposited during the concentration of the 
waters of an inland lake ; another recording covellite and mala¬ 
chite in a vein in the sandstone of Kingsteps, Nairn ] and the 
third, on which there was an excellent discussion, on the pebble- 
band of the Elgin Trias, which was shown to be of wider 
extent than hitherto supposed and to mark a definite horizon 
at the base of the Trias, the overlying Cutties Hillock sand¬ 
stones being really made up of Triauic sand-dunes, while m 
the pebble-bed many of the stones present characters showing 
them to have been wind-worn. At this point we may also 
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mention a mineraloftical mpcr by Dr. J S Flett, read at an earlier 
NBsioni on civbUIi dre^ed from the Clyde near Helensburghi 
which are believed to oe psendomorpha after celestine. 

In a paper on the source of the alluvial gold of the Kildonan 
held, Sulnecland, J. Malcolm MocUren, as the result of a 
recent inveatigation, concludes that the gold has been derived 
from the white auarti veins of the local schists, whence it has 
been distributed into the glacial drift and finally concentrated 
mechanically in the present stream-courses In a second paper 
Mr. Moclaien dealt with the influence of organic matter on the 
deposition of gold in veins, from personal observation on the 
reefs of the Sympic and Croydon goldflelds of Queensland and 
□f the Ballarat field of Victoria, giving illustrations of the en¬ 
richment of the veins at the contact with carbonaceous or 
graphitic rocks, and suggesting the possibility of precipitation by 
carbonaceous matter, in accordance with the opinion once 
generally held, but latterly much discredited. 

Mr. E. II. Cunningham Craig described the mode of occur¬ 
rence of cairngorms, the search for which was formerly a 
profitable Scottish industry, but has now been practically 
abandoned, These idiomorphic quartz-crystals occur in the 
drusy central zones of veins of fine-grained granite traversing the 
normal coarser and less acid granites. 

Prof. Joly'i computations of the age of the earth from the 
amount of salt In the sea were incidentally cntjcised by Mr. W 
Ackroyd in a paper on the circulation of salt and its geological 
bearings. It was shown by Mr Ackroyd that for the Millstone 
Grit and limestone districts of Yorkshire, as well as for a belt of 
the American coast some 200 miles brosd, fully 99 per cent, of 
the salt carried by the rivers was cyclic sea-salt which had been 
atmospherically transported and carried down by ram, while 
Prof. Jol^ allows only 10 per cent as the proportion thus derived 
in our rivers. Reference was made to estimates by the author 
that dunng 1900-1901 the deposition of salt denved from the 
sea amounted to 172 J lbs, per acre per year on the Pennine 
Hills at over 1000 feet above sea-level 

At the same session Mr W. H Wheeler discussed the sources 
of the warp In the Humber, urging that the material was 
brought down by the rivers flowing into the Humber, and not 
by the inflowing tide from the waste of the Holderness coast 
as has been authoritatively stated. Two papers by Mr. J 
Rhodes were also read, describing the discovery of phosphalic 
nodules and phosphate-bearing rock in the Upper Carboniferous 
Limestone senes on the Yorkshire and Westmorland border, 
and of a siUcified plant seam m the same locality. 

There still remained a list of ten papers and reports to be 
taken at the Anal meeting on Wednesday, the majority being 
papers dealing with foreign geology. Dr. A Smith Woodward 
sent an account of hia recent investigations of the famous bone- 
beds of Pikeimi, Attica, where in re-working the old locality 
he obtained fragmentary evidence of a gigantic tortoise at least 
as large as the largest hitherto found in Europe, and in a new 
locality, at Achmet Aga in North Eubcea, sixty miles distant 
from the former, he found a similar bone-bed, probably formed 
in like manner by torrential floods carrying down their debris 
into lakes. 

Mr H. J, L. Beadnell, of the Geological Survey of Egypt, 
also sent on account of the discovery of bone-beds of early 
Tertiary age in the Fayum depression, which have yielded many 
new mammalian and reptilian remains now being worked out by 
Dr. C. W Andrews, of the British Museum, who visited the 
locality with Mr. Beadnell. 

Prof. E. Hull, in continuance of his researches on submarine 
physiogruhy, discussed the physical history of the Norwegian 
fjords. These he believes to be essentially river-valleys, of 
which the lower portions, probably once deep gorges traversing 
what is now the open sea-floor, are entirely Ailed with dnft, and 
thus obliterated. 

The onmn of the gravel flats of Surrey and Berkshire was 
discussed by Mr. H. W. Monckton, who concludes that these 
deposits were river-gravels formed since the country Iasi rose 
above the sea, during periods of repose in the process of eleva¬ 
tion, winch was differential in its eftMls. 

As usual, much of the best work brought before the Section 
was embodied in the Reports of Comniittees of Research, for 
which, unfortunately, we have barely space for mention The 
report of the Geological Photographs Committee, by Prof. 
W. W. y^atls, and tnat on Erratic Blocks, by Prof P. F. 
Kendal^ showed the same substantial progress which these 
vigorous committees customanly present The report on 


Carbomferous Life eoner, by Dr, Wheelion Hihd, and that on 
the Underground Waters of N. W. Yorkshire, by Captain A, R. 
Dwerryhouse, though hampered by unforeseen local difheulties 
in the latter case, also showed solid progress ] while that on the 
Exploration of Insh Caves gave a preliminary account of the 
good results attained by the Arst year’s working at Kchh, co. 
Sligo ; and that on the Structure of Crystals (drawn up by Mr 
W. Barlow and Prof. H. A. Miers, assisted by Mr. G, F. 
Herbert Smith) forms an invaluable contribution to the history 
of crystallographic research. 

As ubual there were afternoon excursions during the meeting 
to places of geological interest within easy reach of Glasgow, 
besides the whole-day excursions to Girvan, Arran, Loch 
Lomond and The Trossachs on Saturday The attendance at 
the sectional meetings throughout was quite up 10 the average 
of recent years, and general satisfaction was expressed with the 
character of the proceedings of Section C at Glasgow 


ZOOLOGY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.^ 

l^E have stood in retrospect at the close of the nmeteenth 
* ^ century and marvelled at what it brought forth. Here at 
the threshold of the twentieth century it is natural that we should 
wonder what it will unfold. Will the changes be as great and 
in what direction will advance chiefly be made ? lam the more 
content to consider such questions for three reasons . Arst, be¬ 
cause wc can use history to formulate predictions \ second, be¬ 
cause the attempt may possibly influence to some slight degree 
the future development of zoology , and third, because the at¬ 
tempt IS tolerably safe since we shall none of us know all that 
the century will onng forth. 

Comparing the beginning of the twentieth century with that 
of the nineteenth we And the most striking advances to have 
taken place in our morphological knowledge The nineteenth 
may, indeed, be designated the morphological century The 
demands of systematic zoology Arst made anatomical studies 
neceasary Later, comparison came to be accepted as the funda¬ 
mental zoological method,land comparative anatomy, emancipated 
from its servitude to systematic zoology, became an independent 
science. Still later embryology arose, at Arst as a descripuve 
science and then as a comparative one. Out of embryology 
arose modern cytology, whicn m turn is creating a comparative 
histology. Partly as a result of studying embryology as a 
process has arisen the modern tendency toward comparative 
physiology As a result of the general acceptance of the evolu 
tion doctrine the study of the geographical distribution of or¬ 
ganisms and of adaptations has gained a new meaning From 
the great matrix of "general biology” there have begun to 
crystaUise out a number of well-defined subsciences. 

Looking broadly at the progress made dunng the past century 
we see that zoology has become immensely more complex due 
to its developing in many lines, and that the new hnes are 
largely interpolated between the old and serve to connect them 
The descriptive method has developed into a higher type—the 
comparative ; and of late years still a new method has been 
inUc^uced for the study of processes—the experimcnlal The 
search for mechanisms and causes has been added to the search 
for the more evident phenomena, The zoologist is no longer 
content to collect data, he must interpret them 

In view of the past history of our science what can we say of 
Its probable future? We may be sure that zoology will develop 
in all these three directions - (i) The continued study of old 
subjects by old method^ , (2) the introduction of new methods 
of studying old subjects ; and (3} the development of new 
subects. 

I am not of those who would belittle the old subjects, even 
when pursued in the old way. There is only one class of 
zoologist that 1 would wish to blot out, and that is the class 
whose reckless naming of new "species" and "varieties” 
serves only to extend the work and the tables of the canacien- 
tious synonymy hunter. Other than this all classes will con¬ 
tribute to the advancement of the science. No doubt there are 
unlabled species and no doubt they must, aa things are, be 
named. And no doubt genera and families must be " revl^” 
and some groups split up and others lumped. 60 welcome to 
the old-iashioned systematist, though his day be short, and may 

^ Addreir delivared b«rore the Section of Zoology of the American Auo- 
clatlon for the Advancemeni orScIsnce, at Denver, Prof. C. B, Daven- 
port, pruldant of the Seclion 
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he trefat established genera gently. No doubt there are types of 
animals of whose structure we are woefully Ignorant ; no doubt 
we need to know their internal anatomy in great detail So 
welcome to the zootomist in this new century, and may he 
invent fewer long names for new organs No doubt there are 
groups of whose relationships we know little, and which have 
been buffeted about from one class to another in a bewildering 
way. We need to have their places fixed. So welcome to the 
comparabve anatomist and tne embryologist, and may their 
judgment aa to the relative value of the criteria of homology 
grow clearer. No doubt our knowledge of inheritance and 
development will be immensely advanced by the further study 
of centrosomea, asters and chromosomes Welcome, therefore, 
to the cytologist, and may he learn to distinguish coagulation 
products and plasmolytic changes from natural structures. All 
these subjects have victories in store for them in the new 
century. To neglect them is to neglect the foundations of 
zoology. 

But the coming century will, I predict, see a change in the 
methods of studying many of these subjects In systematic 
zoology fine distinctions will no longer be expressed by the 
rough language of adjectives, but quantitatively, as a result of 
measurement. There is every reason to expect, indeed, ihat 
the future systematic work will look less like a dictionary and 
more like a table of logarithms Our system of nomenclature, 
meanwhile, will probably break down from its own weight 
Now that the binomial system of nomenclature has been replaced 
by a trinomial, there is no reason why we should not nave a 
quadnnomial nomenclature or even worse It seems as if the 
Linnzan system of nomenclature la doomed What will take 
Its place can hardly be predicted The new system should 
recognise the facts of place-modes and colour varieties We 
might establish certain categories of variation such as those of 
ge^raphica] regions, of hal^tat, of colour A detimal system 
of numbers mi^t be applied to the parts of the country or the 
kinds of habitat and the proper oumDer might lake the place of 
the varietal or subvarietal name Thus the north eastern skunk 
might be designated Mephitis mephitica 74, and the south 
eastern skunk Mephitis mephitica 75 (adopting the Dewey 
system of numerals) The Maine skunk would then be 74], 
that of New York 747, and so on This much for a suggestion 

So likewise for the morphologist the coming century will 
bring new aims and new methods. No longer will the construe 
tion of phylogenetic tree^ be the chief end of his studies, but a 
broad understanding of the form producing and the form mam 
taming processes. The morphologist will more and more con¬ 
sider expenment a legitimate method for him The experimental 
method will, I take it, be extended especially to the details of 
cytology, and here cytology will make some of its greatest 
advances, 

Not only will the old subjects be studied by new methods, but 
we have every reoAon to believe that new subsciences will arise 
dunng the tweniieth century as they arose during the nineteenth 
Of course we cannot forecast all of these unborn sciences, as 
cytology and neurology could hardly have been forecast at the 
b^inning of the nineieenih century But we can see the be 
ginmngs of what are doubtless to be distinct sciences Thus 
cbmparativc physiology is still in its infancy, and is as yet hardly 
wortny of the name of a science : there is no question that this 
will develop in the coming decades. Animal behaviour has long 
been treated in a desultory way, and many treatises on the sub¬ 
ject are rather contributions to folk-lore than to science. But wc 
are bef^ning to sec a new era—an era of precise, critical and 
objective observation and record of the instincts and reactions 
of animals. One day we shall reach the stage of comparative 
studies and shall have a science of the ontogeny of animal in¬ 
stincts. This will have the same importance for an interpret 
ation of human behaviour that comparative anatomy and embry- 
olc^ have for human structure 

Prominent among the advances of the century will be the 
ability to control biological processes We shall know the fac 
tors that determine the rate of growth and the size of an animal, 
the direction and sequence of cell-divisions, the colour, slk and 
details of form of a species, The direction of ontogeny and of 
phytogeny will be to a greater or less extent under our control 

The study of animals in relation to their environment, long 
the pastfme of country gentlemen of leisure, will become a 
science. Some day we shall be able to say just what determines 
an animal’s presence at any place, and, more than that, we 
shall be able to account for the fauna, the sum total of animal 
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life of any locality, and to trace the history of that fauna This 
IS at least one of the aims of animal ecology It is a 
reproach to zoology that the subject of animal ecology 
should lag so far behind that of plant ecology When zoo¬ 
logists fully awaken to a realisation of what a fallow 
field lies here this reproach will quickly be wiped out. 
As It IS we have a notion that the factors determining tne occur¬ 
rence of an animal or of a fauna are too complicated to be un¬ 
ravelled Aij a matter of fact the factors are often quite simple 
Let me illustrate this by some studies I have made this summer 
on the Cold Spring Beach This beach is a spit of sand 2000 
feet long and 50 to 75 feet broad, running from the western 
mainland into the harbour and ending in a point that is being 
made several feet a year through the cooperation of wave, tide, 
and a silt transporting creek of fresh water. On the outer 
harbour side is a broad, gradually sloping sandy and gravelly 
beach, covered by high tide, and devoid of living vegetation. 
Above that is a narrow zone—the middle beach—covered with 
the debris of storms, supporting a few annual plants, and 
bounded above by a storm cut blu^ Abo\c is the upper beach, 
covered with a perennial, sand loving vegetalion On the 
lower beach the zonal distribution of animals is striking. Just 
above ihe water are found the scavenger mud snails, and, 
further up, a crowd of Thysanura—small insects that rise to ihe 
surface of the water when the tide comes in These find a 
living on the finer di^bris or silt that settles on the pebbles 
during the high tides In this zone also Limulua lays Us eggs 
m the sand, and its nests are crowded with nematodes that feed 
on the eggs During the breeding season scores of the female 
Limulus die here, and their carcasses determine a complex 
fauna First, carrion beetles (Necrophorus) and the flesh fly 
live on the dead bodies , then the robber flies and tiger beetles 
are here to feed on this fauna, and, finally, numerous swallows 
course bock and forth, gleaning from this rich field At the 
upper edge of the lower ^ach is a band of debris dropped at 
slack water and consisting especially of shreds of Ulva and 
many drowned insects, especially beetles At this zone or just 
above, under the drier but more abundant wreckage of the Iasi 
storm, occur numerous Amphipoda of the genera Orchestia and 
Talorcheslia Associated with these marine creatures arc 
numerous red ants, sand coloured spiders and rove beetles 
The amphipods feed on the decaying sea weed. The ants 
are here looking chiefly for the drowned insects Their 
nests are further up on the middle beach, but the workers travel 
to the edge of the high tide to bring away their booty 
The rove-t^etles are general scavengers The spiders, which 
are mostly of the jumping sort (of the family Atlidx), feed on 
the active insects and amphipods At a higher zone and above 
all but the storm driven tides one finds the nests of the ants, 
especially under logs, certain predaceous beetles and the 
xerophilous grasshoppers and crickets Finally, on the plant' 
covered upper beach one finds characteriAlic leaf eating beetles, 
grasshoppers and carnivorous insects Now all this seems com 
monplace enough and not especially instructive, and yet if you 
go to the shore of I^ke Michigan you will find on a similar 
beach closely similar, if not identical, forms (excepting the beach 
fleas and the horse-shoe crabs), you will find similar antsj 
spiders, roVe beetles, tiger beetles and sand grasshoppers This 
fact alone shows the greater importance of habitat over geographi¬ 
cal region in determining the assemblage of animals that occurs ip 
anyone place It may oe predicted that studies on the relaiion 
of animals to their habitat will multiply, that they will become 
comparative and that the science of animal ecology will become 
recognised as no less worthy and no less scientific than the 
science of morphology. 

Studies on tlie origin of species were far from being unknown 
in the nineteenth century, tut they were for the most part frag 
mentary or speculative or narrow in view The opinion that there 
was one method of evolution seemed to hold sway It seems to me 
that the signs of the times indicate that we are about to enter upon 
a thorough, many sided, inductive study of this great problem, 
and that there is a willingness lu admit that evolution has ad¬ 
vanced in many way^ The attempt, therefore, to explain all 
specific peculiarities on the ground of namral selection, or on the 
ground of self adjustment, or on the ground of sport-preservation 
through isolation we may expect equally to prove futile. AM 
these CAUises are no doubt real jn some uoses, but to exclude any 
one or to deny that new causes may be found in the future u 
equally dangerous and unscientific 

It 15 often said that the faciorsof evolution are inheritance and 
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varialton. In the new century careful and quantitative Btudiei 
will be made on these factors. We shall get at quantitative ck- 
presaions of the more complicated forms of heritage in the same 
way as Gallon has mven us an expression of a simple form of 
inlMritance. We shall hope to understand why some qualities 
blend and others refuse to do so We shall learn the laws of 
mingling of qualities in hybrids and get an explanation of the 
moDstroaidea and the sterility which accompany hybridisation. 
What we call reversion and prepotency will acquire a cytologlcal 
explanation, and it may be that the theory of fertilisation will 
be seriously modjhed thereby. When we can predict the out¬ 
come of any new combination of germplasms, then, indeed, we 
shall have got at the laws of inheritance. 

As for the other factor, that of variation, I anticipate interest- 
^ developments in our knowledge of its laws and of its causes. 
The methods by which this knowledge is to be acquired are 
doubtleu comparative observation, experimentation and a 
quantitadve study of results Within the last decade a profound 
student of variation (Bateson) has declined to discuss its causes, 
holding that we had no certain knowledge of them. Even the 
categories of variation arc still unenumerated. The science of 
variation U therefore one of those that we may hope to ice 
established m this century, I feel convinced that statistical 
studies are first of all necessary to lay the foundations of the 
science. 

As an illustration o. an application of statistics to evolution 
studies I will give some account of my work during the past two 
years on the scallop of our east coast, Pet ten irradians, 

Pecten irradtans is a bivalve mollusc of flattened lenticular 
form that inhabits our coast from Cape Cod southward The 
Cape Cod limit is a rather sharp one, out southward our scallop 
passes gradually into the closeW related forms of the Soutn 
American coast. This fact would seem to indicate Us southerly 
origin To get light on the evolution of the group, I have 
studied and measured more than 3000 shells, chiefly from four 
localiliea '—(l) Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island ; (2) More- 
head, North Carolina, (3) Tampa, Honda, and (4) the late 
Miocene or early Pliocene fossils of the Nansemond River 
The fossil shells, to which I shall frequently refer, were found 
embedded in the sand of Jack's Bank, one mile below Suffolk, 
Virginia. The bank rises to a height of twenty-five to thirty 
feet, Shells were obtained from three layers, respectively one 
footi SIX feet and fifteen feet above the base of the bluff, Of 
course, the upper shelli lived later than the lower ones and 
may fairly enough be assumed to be their direct descendants. 
The lime interval between the upper and lower levels cannot 
be stated. As I have measured sufficient shells from the 
bottom and top layers only 1 shall consider them chiefly, I 
Wished to get recent Pectens from this locality, but the nearest 
place where they occur in quantity is Morehead, North 
Carolina These Pectens may therefore stand as the nearest 
recent descendants of [he Pectens of the Nansemond River 

The Pecten shells have a characteristic appearance in each 
of the localities studied. After you have handled them for 
some time you can state m 95 per cent, of the cases the locality 
from which any random shell has come First of all the shells 
differ in colour, especially of the lower valve In the speci¬ 
mens from Cold Spring Harbour this is a dirty yellow, from 
Morehead, yellow to salmon, from Tampa, white through clear 
yellow to bright salmon Second, the anieno-posterior 
diameter of the shell becomes relatively greater than the 
vertical diameter os you go north Thus the anterio-posterior 
diameter exceeds, on the a\erage, the dorso-ventral diameter. 
at Tamp^ by about 1 '5 ir.m, ; at Morehead, 2'5 mm. ; and at 
Cold Spring Harbour, 6 mm. The fossil Pectens have an excess 
of about 4 mm. 

Comparing the fossils with the Pectens of Morehead we find, 
as shown above, that the fossils are more elongated. Comparing 
the depth of the right valves having a height of 59 mm we 
get 

From the lowest level. Jack's Bank S'S mm. 

ji II highest ,, ,, ,, 9't mm. 

,, Morehead 19 7 mm 

Hence the recent shells are much more nearly spherical than 
the fossils—there 15 a phylogenetic tendency toward increased 
globo&ity. 

The average number of rays in the different localities is as 
follows:— 
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Lower level. Jack’s Bank . 22 6 

Middle ,, ,, 22'I 

Upper n ^ .. ai7 

Morehead and Cold Spring Harbour I7‘3 

Tampa ... . JO $ 


Here it appears that there is a phylogenetic tendency toward 
a decrease in the number of rays of Pecten erradiani. To 
summarise ; the scallop is becoming, on the average, more 
globose, and the number of its rays is decreasing, and its valves 
are probably becoming more exactly circular in outline. The 
foregoing examples illustrate the way m which quantitative 
studies of the individuals of a species can show the chaise in 
Its average condition, both at successive times and in different 
places 

But the quantitative method yields more than this. It is well 
known that if the condition of an organ is expressed quantita¬ 
tively in a large number of individuals of a species the measure¬ 
ments or counts made will vary, 1 e they will fall into a number 
of classes. The proportion of individuals falling into a class 
gives what is known as the “frequency'’ of the class Now it 
appears that m many cases the middle class has the greatest fre¬ 
quency (and IS consequently called the mode), and as we depart 
from It the frequency gradually diminishes, and diminishes 
equally at equal distances above and below the mode, One can 
plot the distribution of frequencies by laying off the successive 
classes at equal intervals along a base line and drawing perpen¬ 
diculars at these points proportional m length to the frequency 
If the tops of these perpendiculars be connected by a line there 
is produced a “frequency rwlygon ” The shape of the fre¬ 
quency polygon gives much mological information. When the 
polygon IS symmetrical about the modal ordinate we may con¬ 
clude that no evolution is going on ; that the species is at rest 
But very often the polygon is more or leas unsymmetrical or 
“skew” A skew polygon is characterised by this, that the 
curve runs from the mode further on one side than on the other 
This result may clearly be brought about by the addition of indi¬ 
viduals to one side or their subtraction from the other side or 
the normal frequency curve The direction of skewness is to¬ 
ward the excess side The skew frequency polygon indicates 
that the species is undergoing an evolutionary change. More¬ 
over, the direction and degree of skewness may tell us some 
thing of the direction and rate of that change. There is one 
difficulty in interpretation, however, for a polygon that is skew 
may be so either from innate or from external causes In the 
case of skewness by addition we may think that there is an 
innate tendency to produce variants of a particular sort, repre¬ 
senting, let ub say, the atavistic individuals In this case skew¬ 
ness points to the past. The species is evolving from the 
direction of skewness. In the case nf skewness by subtraction, 
there are external causes annihilating some of the individuals 
lying at one side of the mode Evc^ution is clearly occurring 
away from that side and in the direction of skewness 

Now so far as we know at the present time there is no way 01 
distinguishing skew |jolygon9 due to atavism from such as are 
due to selective annihilation But in many cases at least the 
skewness, especially when flight, can be shown to be due to 
atavism , and this is apparently the commoner cause This 
conclusion is based first upon a study of races produced experi¬ 
mentally and whose ancestry is known, and secondly upon 
certain coses of compound curves. Take the caae of the ray 
flowers of the common white daisy A collection of such daisies 
gathered in the field and studied by De Vries gave a mode of 
13 ray flowers with a positive skewness of i 2 The 12- or 
13-rayed wild plants were selected to breed from, and their 
descendants, while maintaining a mode at 13, had the increased 
positive skewness of 1*9 The descendants of the 12-rayed 
parents had a stronger leaning towards tbe high ancestral number 
of ray flowers than the original plants had. The 21-rayed 
plants were also used to breed from Their descendants were 
above the ancestral condition as the descendants of the 12-rByed 
plants were belois. The skewness -o 13 is comparatively 
slight. In this case we have experimental evidence that curves 
may be skew toward the original ancestral condition. 

Of the compound polygons it is especially the bimodal polygon 
that frequently gives hint of two races arising out of one 
ancestral, intermediate condition, Consequently we should 
expect the two constituent pol>gons to be skew in opposite 
direcuons ; and so we usually find them to be. For example, 
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Bateson has measured the horns of the heads of 343 rhinoceros 
beetles and has got a bimodal polygon The polygon with the 
lower mode has a skewness of +0*48; that with the higher 
mode a skewness of - o oji One might infer that the right- 
hand form, the long-horned beetles, had diverged less than the 
short-horned from the ancestral condition Again, as is well- 
known, the chinch bug occurs m two forms—the long-winged 
and the short-winged Now, in a forthcoming paper my pupil, 
Mr. Garber, will show that the frequency polygon of the short- 
winged form has a skewness of +044, while that of the long- 
winged form has a skewness of - 0'43. On our fundamental 
hypothesis the ancestral condition must have been midway 
between the modes 

Still a third class of cases that gives evidence as to the sig¬ 
nificance of skewness 1^ that where two place modes have moved 
in the same direction but in different degrees Thus the index 
(breadth — length) of the shell of Littorina httoren^ the shore 
snail, as measured by Bumpus has, ac Newport, a mode of 90; 
at Casco Bay, of 93 The skewness is positive in both places 
and greater ( + ‘24) at the more southern point than at Casco 
Bay (-1- 13) This indicates that the ancestral races had a 
higher index even than those of Casco Day, probably not far 
from 96, and also that the Littorina httorea ol our coast came 
from the northward, since the northern shells are the rounder 
We have historical evidence that they did come from the north¬ 
ward. Likewise the Littorinas from South Kincardineshire, 
Scotland, have a modal index of 88 and a skewness of +0 065, 
while those of the Humber, with a mode of 91 have a skewness 
of +0 048 These figures suggest that if the mode were 97 the 
skewness would be O, and this would give practically the same 
value to the ancestral index as arrived at for the Littorinas of 
our coast. It will be seen from these illustrations that the 
form of the frequency polygon may be of use in determining 
phylogeny 

While skewness is thus often reminiscent, wu must not forget 
the possibility that it may be, in certain cases, propheiic This 
has come out rather strongly in a piece of work 1 have been 
engaged on during the past year 1 have been counting the 
number of rays in recent Peiten irradiam from various localities, 
and have obtained in some cases evident skewness in the fre¬ 
quency polygons, To see what phylogenetic meaning, if any, 
this skewness has I sought to gel a senes of late fossils. After 
careful consideration 1 was* leu to go to the Nansemond River 
for the late Tertiary fossils found there and already referred to , 
these served my purpose admirably. We may now compare the 
average number of rays from the two extreme layers at Jack's 
Bank and at Morehead with the indices of skewness of the 
frequency polygons from the same localities 

PIftce Av No of rayi Index of ^kewncs 5 <r 

Morehead, N C 173 -009 081 

Upper layer, Jack's Bank . 21 7 - □ 16 I 10 

Lower ,, ,, ,, 22'6 -0 23 1 24 

This senes is instructive in that it tells us that the gradual 
reduction in number of rays has been accompanied at each pre¬ 
ceding stage by a negative skewness This skewness was thus 
prophetic of what was to l>e The skew condition of the fre¬ 
quency polygon we may attribute to a selection taking place at 
every stage, and the interesting result appears that the selection 
diminishes in intensity frum the earliest stage onward It is as 
though perfect adjustment were being acquired If adjustment 
were being perfected we might expect a aecrease in the varia¬ 
bility in the rays at successive periods. And we do find such 
a decrease This is indicated in the last column, where 
stands for (he index of variability From this column it ap¬ 
pears that the variation in the number of rays has diminished 
from I 24 rays in the Miocene to o8r ray in recent times 
This fact again points to an approach to perfection and stability 
on the part of the rays. Lxactly why or wherein the reduced 
number of ravs is advantageous 1 shall not pretend to say. It 
IS quite possible that it is not more advantageous, but that there 
is in the phylogeny of Petten jrradtans an inherent tendency 
towards a reduction in the number of multiple parts As a 
matter of fact there are other Pectens in which the number of 
rays is leu even than m irradians. 

The reduction id the variability of the rays with successive 
geological periods has another interest in view of the theory of 
Willianis and of Rosa, according to which evolution and differ¬ 
entiation have of necessity been accompanied by n reduction in 
vanability. Evolution consists, indeed, of a splitting off of the 
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extremes of the range of variation, so that in place of species 
with a Wide range of variability w^e have two or three species 
each With a slight range of variability In (he particular case 
in hand, however, it is not certain that the lower Jack’s Bank 
form-unit (named Petttn eboreus by someone) has given rise to 
any other form than srimethmg of which Pecten ''irradians" 
of Morehead is a near representative The evidence indicates 
that the reduced variability is solely the effect of the skewing 
factors 

The upshot of ihis whole investigation into the biological 
significance of skew variation is, then, this Skewness is sometimes 
reminiscent and sometimes prophetic In our present state of 
knowledge u is not possible by inspecting a single skew curve to 
say which of the two interpretations is correct in the given case 
Dill by a comparison of the frequency curves of allied form-units 
the state of aHairs can usually, as in the examples given, be 
inferred A method of interpreting the single skew curve is a 
discovery for the future 

I realise that I have been bold, not to say rash, in this attempt 
to forecast the zoology of the twentieth century I suppose, 
after all, I have merely expressed my personal ideals Let 
those comfort Ihemselves, therefore, who like my picture not 
and let them draw one more to their taste These matters of 
detail are after all less imimrlant, but the general trend of the 
science I believe to be delcrnuned by the great general laws that 
will hold, whatever the detailed lines of development First, 
students of the science will cling closer to inductive methods 
without abandoning deduction Speculative web-spinning will 
be less common, will be less atiiactive, and will be more 
avoided by naturalists of repute Great generahsalions will be 
made, of course, but made with caution and founded at every 
step on facts Second, the science will deal more wilh processes 
ana less with static phenomena ; more with causes and less with 
the accumulation of data The tune is coming when the 
naturalist who merely describes what he sees m his sections will 
have neither more nor less claim for considcralicm than he who- 
ilescribes a new variety of animal It is relations, not f.icls, that 
count. Third, the science will become experimental, at least m 
so far as it deals with processes Nothing will be taken for 
granted that can be cxpernnenially tested Detier experimenUl 
laboratories will be founded and larger experimental stations, 
such as Bacon foresaw in the new’ world, will be established. 
Fourth, the science will become more quanliLative, This is the 
jnexorable law of scienlific progress, at least where processes 
arc concerned I repeat that there is no reason to expect or 
desire the abandoning of the lines of work already recognised 
and followed for a half century or more Rather, holding fast 
to and extending the old lines of investigation, zoology will he 
enriched by new Helds of study lying between and uniting the 
old As chemistry and physics are uniting and occupying the 
intervening Held, as geology and fiotany are coming close 
together in plant ecology, so will zoology and mathematics, 
zoology and geology, zoology and botany Hnd untouched Helds 
between them ana common to them Working in these new 
fields and liy the aid of new methods the naturalist of the 
future will penetrate further into the nature ot processes and 
unravel their causes 

The zoology of the twentieth century will be what the 
zoologist of the twentieth century makes it One hundred 
)ear5 ago the prerequisites of the naturalists were few, and the 
opportunnies of gelling them were small He must have 
studied with some master Qr have worked as an assistant under 
a naturalist in some museum The places were few, the masters 
often difficult of approach. Now, while on the one hand the 
training required is vastly more exacting, on the other hand 
the opportunities are generous Just because ot ihe fact that 
zoology IS spreading to and overlapping the adjacent sciences, 
the zoologist must have his training broadened and lengthened. 
A zoologist may well be expected to know the modern languages 
(let us hope this requirement may not be further extended), 
mathematics through analytics, laboratory methods in organic 
as well as inorganic chemistry, the use of the ordinary physical 
instruments, advanced geology and physiography, botany, 
especially in its ecological, physiological and cytological aspects, 
and animal palxontology. The list of prerequisites is appal- 
liDgly long ; zoologists of the future will be forced to an earlier 
and narrower specialisation, while at the same lime they must 
lay a broader foundation for it. 

But if the prerequisites of the zoologists are to be numerous, 
their acquisition will be easy. Even now scores of universities 
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put the Bcrviceiof the beat naturaliate at the disposal of students, 
and offer free tuition and living to come and study with them. 
Libranefl, great tnuicums, great teachers are made available to 
him who would work and had the requisite capacity 

All these advantages will, however, count for nothing if 
Koolomcal research do not attract the best men and if the best 
men oe not accorded time and means for research Our best 
students slip from our grasp to go into other professions or into 
commerce, ^because we can offer them no outlook but teaching, 
administration, and a salary regulated by the law of supply and 
demand. We must urge without ceasing upon college trustees 
and corporations the necessity of freedom for research and 
liberal salaries if America is to coniribute her share to the 
advance of zoology in the twentieth century. 


THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL AT 
PITT^i^BURG 

'^WO of the addresses delivered by presidents 0/ sections of 
^ the Amencan Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the recent Denver meeting were concerned with scientific 
and technical education Mr, J A Brashear, Chancellor of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, described the plans, 
drawn up at Mr. A. Carnegie’s request, for a great technical 
college at Pittsburg, and Prof. C M Woodward, Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Architecture, Washington University, 
St. Louis, took os his text the differences between the educa¬ 
tional ideals of to-day and of the time when education was 
considered merely as needful to the " embellishments of life " 
The movement towards a study of the materials and forces of 
Nature and the problem of modem life—sociological, commercial 
and industrial—has produced a change of front as remarkable as 
II is gratifying. Out of the vast extension of the horizon of 
human activities which the movement has promoted, and a 
corresponding multiplication of occupations, has come an im¬ 
perative demand for better education and for technically educated 
men. The scheme for the Carnegie Technical School has been 
drawn up with the intention of suggesting how to tram students 
to supply this want 

Reference has already l>een made (July 25, p 319) to the 
report of the commiltee appointed to determine the best plan 
and most suitable scope of the new institution which Mr, 
Carnegie is prepared to build, equip and endow in the city of 
Pittsburg. Further details are given by Mr Brashear in his 
address, and are here summarised After a careful discussion of 
the plan of procedure, the commiltee on the plan and scope of 
the proposed school decided to call to their assistance, as an 
atlvisory board, Dr. Robert H Thurston, Prof J B. Johnson, 
Dr. Thomas Gray and Dr Victor Alderson, acting president of 
the Armour Institute of Chicago 

Each member of the advisory board formulated his plans 
without coDSultaUon with other members of the committee, yet 
it is a matter of interest to know that the expressed views of 
the advisoiy board as individual members were so nearly in 
accord on the general principles formulated for the great school 
of technology. The following is an outline of the scheme for 
the new technical school -— 

First, as to site. The advisory board suggested that not less 
than fifty acres be secured, and as a tract of sixty-Hve acres is 
available not far distant from the Carnegie Institute, the board 
strongly recommended its purchase, nr a similar piece of land 
as near by as it is piossible to obtain it A potent reason for 
placmg the technical school near ihe Carnegie Institute is the 
fact that its library is rich in technical and other valuable works 
which need not be duplicated in the technical school library ; 
indeed the association of the school with the great and increas¬ 
ingly valuable library, museum, art gallery and Academy of 
Science and Art is certainly to be desired 

As to the buildings for the technical school, but little has been 
suggested. Dr. Thurston m his report has given an interesting 
r^sumi of the space occupied by the student in the various 
Germari technical schools, remarking that the German motto 
“ viel riatz, viel Licht, viel Luft,’' would be an excellent guide 
In determining this question. He says " Ample apace, good 
light and plenty of fresh air are essential, although the architect, 
who should be the most earnest and intelligent of them all, is 
often woefully deficient in appreciation of their importance when 
brain work is going on " Dr Thurston further states that 
taking figures from the best German technical schools, which 
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are baaed on the largest experience, the school of architecture 
at Berbn haa 150 feet floor space per student, the engineering 
Bchool 35 feet; but this latter department is so much over¬ 
crowded that arrangements are being made to give the student 
in this department at least 75 feet of floor space. In marine 
engineering iii feet, and in metallurgy and the chemical 
departments each have 426 square feet of space. Prof Thurston 
advises not less than 30 square feet per student in class rooms, 
in drawing rooms about 100, and in laboratories from 150 
to 500 feet, according to character of the work to be done and 
m^nitude of the space required for machinery and apparatus 

The Brunswick school has 410 feet floor space per student in 
all departments. At Karlsruhe 450 square feet is provided in 
the department of elecirotechnics. The cost of the Berlin 
building is placed at looo dollars per student, of the Brunswick 
buildings 2000 dollars per student From these data it may be 
seen that an instilulion which may be called upon to provide for 
a thousand students at once, and perhaps three or four times that 
number in the near future, must De planned upon a most liberal 
scale to meet the demands which shall be made upon it. 

As to the scope of the work of the new school, Prof Johnson’s 
proposed scheme is as follows — 

A. Colleges, Courses of four years with a high school pre¬ 
paration (1) College of Science ; (2) College of Engineering ; 

(3) College of Commerce All these to be of university grade, 
with degrees conferred at graduation B. Schools. Courses of 
three years with a grammar school preparation (i) Manual 
Tram School; (2) Domestic Science School, (3] School of In¬ 
dustrial Design ; (4) School of Commerce. All these to be of 
high-school grade Diplomas to be given at graduation. C. 
Artisan Day School Courses of three years, with a preparation 
in reading, writing and arithmetic To include courses of in¬ 
struction in BubiecLii of essential importance in the practice of 
the various Iraucs D Night School for day workers. Pre¬ 
paration same as C Regular courses, and also special instruc¬ 
tions of practical value to day workers of all sorts and all 
employmeniB 

Prof Johnson, Dr Alderson and Dr Gray studied a number 
of the industries of Pittsburg, and in all their reports they 
emphasised the value of the secondary schools The question of 
monoLechnic or trade schools, t e, where a young man or woman 
can learn at least the rudiments of a trade by which they pro¬ 
pose to make thcir living, was also discussed ; and it is the 
opinion of both committee and advisory board that in due time 
this part of ihe problem should be given earnest consideration. 

Dr Alderson recommended that the six following depart¬ 
ments should be established, each with several branches —> 
(l) Engineering, (2) Secondary Education, (3) Library Economy, 

(4) Domestic Arts and Sciences, (5) Art, (6) Evening In- 
siriiciion 

Dr Gray recommends that the institute should offer a course 
of insiructjon covering the whole nine years of study ; that it be 
divided into two distinct schools, a secondary and upper 
secondary, and a higher college or profesbional school. He 
advises that the secondary school commence first above the 
grade schools with a minimum age limit of fourteen years, and 
that the course of this inslruclion should include all the subjects 
commonly given in the best high schools with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Latin and Greek, and in addition the subjects more 
commonly given in business schools or colleges, along with this 
course of class-room instruction, provision should be made for 
practical instruction, cither manual or otherwise, bearing upon 
the particular branch of industry which the scholar intends to 
enter. 

Dr Gray recommends a good sound course in English for 
students of the secondary s^ool, but not a study of foreign 
languages He also recommends that the technical college or 
professional school be open only to a selected small number of 
sludenia who have shown special fitness for the work, and that 
the entrance requirements snould be considerably higher than is 
usual in existing technical colleges. For this department ex¬ 
tensive laboratory practice is recommended and thorough drill 
in the methods of testing properties of matter and in investi¬ 
gational work 

The general scheme laid out for the great technical univer¬ 
sity by Dr. Thurston comprises the following colleges:—(1) 
Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, with ci^ht 
different departments of Mechanical Engineering ; (2) Civil 
Engineering, with six departments ; (3) Architecture, with tbiee 
departments ; (4) Mines and Metallurgy, W'ith two departments , 
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( 5 ) Agriculture, with six departments ; (6) Applied Chemistry, 
with four departments; (7) Physics, with two departments , (8) 
Fine Arts, with three departments ; (9) Business, with four 
departments , (10) Navigation and Marine Transportation, with 
two departments , (11) Mathematics, with two departments {(12) 
Politics and Ecomomics, with four departments , (13) Languages 
and Literature, with four departments , (14) Philosophical Science 
and Ethics , (15) Biology ; (16) The Preparatory College 
(standard curnculum) 

In his presidental address to the section of social and 
economical science, Prof C M Woodward referred to the 
report of the advisory committee on the Carnegie Technical 
School in the following terms —"For a variety of excellent 
reasons the committee reaches the conclusion that some new 
kind of preparation for the work of life must be introduced into 
the school training of both boys and girls It then proceeds to 
outline a technical college, k technical high school and an 
artisan day and evening school, which are to meet this demand 

" The artisan day and evening school is somewhat of the 
order of German and English low grade technical schools 1 
earnestly hope that the suggestion of this school may be adopted 
that the experiment may m fairly tried in America The plan 
for a tecl^nical college is in complete harmony with the best 
ergineenng schools 

‘*The scheme for a technical high school, however, seems to 
me faulty This school would he of high school grade, taking 
pupils from the grammar schools and covering presumably four 
years The normal ages of entrance and graduation would 
accordingly be fourteen and eighteen Three things in the 
committee s outline of this technical high school deserve atten 
tion . (I) The elective principle is to be recognised, the student 
selecting the required number of courses under the direction of 
the director of the school Here the pupil at a tender age 
(only fourteen or Bfteen) is asked to surrender his birthright to 
the privilege of choice when he is eighteen 

‘ (2) The course in mathematics—which begins with elemcn 
tary algebra—is to include the elements of calculus * Of course, 
it must include solid geometry, higher algebra, trigonometry 
and analytical geometry < One rarely meets with such an 
astounding proposition from engineers who are supposed to have 
studied mathematics and lo know what they are t'llking about 
They might as well propose that the pupils shall take thermo 
dynamics in a short course of lectures To be sure, similar 
ambitious schemes have been proposed elsewhere for boys just 
out of the grammar school, out they came from people who 
could have known very little mathematics, and nothing of the 
uses of the calculus This criticism may seem trivial, but m 
more than one place the scheme attempts too much 

“ (3) The technical studies suggested take the form of trade 
work or special employments, with well equipped shops and 
experimental laboratories under the direction of expert artisans 

" What Mr Carnegie will do with this last suggestion remains 
to be seen, but any attempt to embody it in a real technical 
high school of secondary grade will be full of interest to the 
educational world. If any man was well prepared to give the 
scheme a fair Inal, that man is Andrew Carnegie , but it will 
cost a vast amount of money and its experience will teach us 
how not to do many things 

"I have high respect for the members of the advisory com 
mittee, but 1 Lhinlc a less ambitious scheme would be more 
successful You cannot teach the higher mathematics in a high 
school, and I have no great faith in the value of attempts to 
leach employments, commercial or industrial, within the limits 
of any secondary school Such attempts are certain to mislead 
and ultimately hinder those they aim to help Any trade or 
special employment must be dwarfed and narrowed before it 
can be brought down to the grasp of an untrained boy, and Us 
very narrowness unfits it for the best educational uses 

"The school is the place where one should learn the funda¬ 
mental unchanging laws and manifestations of force and malcrmls. 
Special occupations, like special constructions, should be analysed 
in their elements, and pupils should become expert in such 
analyses, in so far as they involve universal elements that pupils can 
comprehend But there are many things essential to a business 
employment, which cannot even be apprehended in school '* 

Prom the foregoing it will be seen that much difference of 
opinion exists as to the nature and extent of the subjects which 
should be included in the curriculum of a large technical school 
Three different and distinct forms of school, which maybe com¬ 
bined as parts of one complete technical university, have been 
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proposed If the whole scheme is accepted by Mr Carnegie, 
there will be in the first place, a first class iLchnical college 
" This college,'* sajs the committee, " should be made attractive 
to the greatest scholars in the fields of physical and chemical 
science To obtain and hold such men ihey must be given 
ample opportunities for research Thi** college must be sup 

[ died, therefore, not only with great experimental shops and 
aboratories for students’ use, but in all departments there should 
be splendidly equipped laboratories of investigation and re¬ 
search, under the direction of the head of such department, and 
with a full corps of assistants for the carrying on of all lines of 
invcsligahon which are now partly or wholly unprovided for in 
America ’ There will also be a Technical High School to 
carry on work above that of the public grammar school, and 
day and evening classes for the benefit of those who arc unable 
to take ftdvanUge of the more complete courses in this scnool 
Mr Carnegie lus now In decide whether he will found a school 
for artisans, a technical high school or a technical college, or, if 
his ambition mounts so high, a true technical university including 
them all 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Thk building fund of 150,000/ , which it is proposeil to raise 
for the Glasgow ami West of Scotland Technical College, has 
reached about 100,000/, and Mr Carnegie has promised to 
subscribe one hilf the deficiency upon the condition that the 
other half is promptly obtained 

The position of science and technical instruction m schools 
inspected by officers of the Secondary Branch of the Board of 
Education can be seen in vol 11 of the Report just issued by 
the Board, containing extracts from the inspectors’ reports for 
the jear 1900 Improvement is manifest in the larger technical 
schools in the teaching of arlvanced science General improve¬ 
ment IS also reported in the mode of teaching experimental 
science " iMoreover, ’ remarks Mr A F Tutton, IKS, 

" the influence of the advocates of the heuristic method of 
teaching has proved to be so far effective that the general atten¬ 
tion of teachers has been directed to the educative value or 
calling forth the highest thinking and experimenting powers of 
their pupils ' Dr H H llotfert also reports that " there is 
amongst the teachers a widely spread spirit of enthusiastic 
eagerness to aseertam the best methods of instruction and to 
apply them in their own schools ” The movement for reform 
is being felt in the teacliing of mathematics, and Mr J Brill 
contributes a short special report upon the subject to the volume 
just litsued The work being done in the Schools of Science is 
favourably reported upon by all the inspectors. In these 
schools hve or six hours a week are given to exi>erimental 
science, two or three to driwing and geometry, aliout 
five lo mathematics, and tight or len to literary subjects 
Beyond this minimum rcquirtmtnt the extra Lime at the disposal 
of the school is given to languages, Lo science, lo commercial 
subjects, or to manual occupaiions according lo the particular 
type of the school In fact, these schools possess a curriculum 
which is adapted to modern requirements, and m most of them 
excellent work is being done, not onljr m science and art, but 
also in literary subiecM 

A Fui T report of the opening of the Harper Adams Agricul 
Lural College at Edgmond, Newport, by Mr Hanbury, the 
Trcsident of the Board of Agriculture, appears in the Newport 
and Market Drayton Advertiser of September 28 The 
College owes its establishment to the late Mr Thomas Harper- 
Adams, who left a large sum of money and an estate in Order to 
found It It IS provided with lecture rooms and laboratories 
in which work can be earned on in physic*:, chemistry, biology, 
and other sciences connected with agriculture The farm 
attached to the College is about 180 acres in extent and la 
intended for experimental purposes, and all the work will be 
arranged with the object of instructing students m the practical 
management of a farm on modern business lines The Salop 
County Council make a grant of rooo/ a year towards the 
College funds, and together with the SiaFord County Council 
offer a certain number of scholarships tenable at the College. 
The Principal is Mr P llcdworth Foulkes In opening the 
College, Mr Hanbury referred to the small sum available for 
agricultural education At present the Board of Agncuhure had 
to spend, in grants, the small sum of 8000/ for the whole of the 
United Kingdom In Prance, for the same purpose, 153,000/. 
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u granted the State In Denmark, 108,000/ is giant ed ; in 
Canada, 156,000/. ; and In the United States, 26,000/, More¬ 
over, a compelison of the aaiistance given to agriculture with 
that given to the towns shows that out of the Science and Art 
grants given by the Board of Education, no less than 50^/. 
out of 506/. goes to the towns, and only i / to the rural popuU< 
tion. Kercrrlng to the value of agncultural colleges end 
scientific work to the practical farmer, Mr Honbury remarked 
that It was sometimes asked, What is the good of science ? He 
took science to mean this, however practical a man might be, 
It was impossible for him, in his own experience, to have Teamed 
everything. What science meant was, that other people had 
been experimenting, and had found that those experiments had 
been a success, and that it made money to work in that way 
He therefore asked them not to be afraid of the word 
"science*’; and, above all, not to think, because they were 
practical men, that they knew everything, for there was no 
trade in the world in which there was any man who had 
occupied the whole region of science, or the whole region of 
knowledge. He thought they made a mistake m making 
experiments over and over again He was a little afraid the 
County Councils, in too many instances, were going over the 
same ground over and over again What was to be of some 
use to farmers was that those experiments hod been made, and 
the results proved to be true He should like to see more 
demonstrations made all over the country—not mere pocket 
handkerchief demonstrations over a small Reid, but, if they were 
to be any good, over several fields of a farm 


SCIENTIFIC SERIAL 

American Journal of Mathematics^ \o\ xxiii No 4—Memoir 
on the algebra of symbolic lo^ic is the second part of a paper 
by Mr A N. Whitehead, which treats of the theory of substi 
tutions under the heads, types of transform avion, relations be* 
tween the coefficients of a subsliluUon, the reverse substitution, 
the group of substitutions, substitutions satisfying special condi¬ 
tions, congruence of functions, the identical group of a function, 
and common subgroups of identical groups —Secular perturba 
tions of the planets, by O. W Hill, follows up Halphen’s 
pmsentation of Gauss'procediire ( vol 111 pp 331-355) 

The author thinks that, though a remarkable degree of elegance 
is attained by Holphen's changes, additional statements arc 
needed to show the connection with the astronomical problem 
which originally su^ested the investigation ; for Halphen, like 
Gauss, treats only the attraction of a certain form of ring This 
Ignores the second integration which the problem demands 
The present memoir attempts to supply the lacuna —Repre¬ 
sentation of linear groups as transitive substitution groups, by 
L E Dickson, is a piece of work on the well-known lines of 
this mathematician —A class of number systems m six units, 
by G P, Starkweather, is a further contribution to the same 
subject which was Lreaied of by the author in vol xxi No 4 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, September 16 —M. Bouquet de 
‘la Grye in the chair —Demonstraliun and use of the formulje 
relating to the refractomeler, by M A_ Cornu —On the elastic 
arch, by M G Poisson —On the simultaneous employment of 
multiplex and ordinary telegraphy in the same circuit, by 
M, £ Mercadier.—On the molecular weight of chloral hydrate 
at the temperature of its boiling point, by M de Forcrand 
By a discussion of thermochemical aata the author arrives at the 
conclusion that at the boiling point chloral hydrate is not totally 
dissociated, from 4 to 5 per cent remaining undissociated — On 
dunitc from Koswinsky Kamen, m the Ural, by MM K Duparc 
and F. Pearce. The results of a microscopical and chemical 
^tudy of the dunites from this district —A new cave with 
drawings on its walls of the Falxoliihic period, by MM L 
Capitan and H BreuiL An account of the diKovcry of a cave 
situated at CombarcUes, in Tayac (Dordogne), about two kilo¬ 
metres from the Mouthe cave The cave is about 225 metres 
long, and about 119 metres from Ihe entrance drainings can be 
seen on the walls, which continue to the end of the cave. They 
are engraved upon a cretaceous rock, but the greater number 
are Covered with a staUgmiLic deposit, which is sometimes so 
ihwik,l^t the lines cannot be seen through it No less than 
]09^£tgtire5 can be clearly made out, including drawings of the 
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horse, cow, bison, reindeer, mammoth, and wild goat, It 
would appear that these drawings, the antiquity of which cannot 
be doubted, could only have been executed by artists reproducing 
animals that they saw Hence they are clearly Palsolithic, and 

back to the epoch when the mammoth and the reindeer lived 
in France —Luminous rays diverging at 180° from the sun, by 
M. Jean Moscart 

September 23 ^ Binary systems and couples of kinematic 
elements, by M G Koenigs —Lecithin in tuberculosis, by 
MM H Claude and A Zaky Experiments on animals and 
on man showed that lecithin, owin^ to its specific action on the 
elimination of phosphates by the urine, has a remarkable action 
on the nutritive exchanges, and it must be considered as a 
valuable adjunct to the various modes of treatment of tuber 
culosiB —On the ravages of the pyralis in the BcaujoUis, and on 
the destruction of the night moths by means of luminous traps 
fed with acetylene, 1 ^ MM G, Goslinc and V Vcrmorel 
The traps consisted 01 basins containing water covered with a 
layer of oil, above the centre of which was placed a small acetyl 
ene lamp to attract the insects By this method between 
August 13 and 31 no less than 170,000 pyrales were destroyed — 
The distribution of acidity in the stem, leaf, and flower, by M 
A Astruc The acidity of the stem diminishes with the dis 
tance from the top In the case of the leaves the acidity is 
greatest in the youngest leaver, and in general it is always the 
youngest parts of the plaht which present the maximum acidit) 
—A new cave with figures on its walls of the Palxolithic period, 
by MM. L Capitan and II Breuil A description of the draw¬ 
ings on walls of a cave at Font de Gaume, situated in the valley 
of the lleune, about two kilometres from the cave of Combarelles 
The drawings consist largely of animal«, of species resembling 
those lepresented in the cave of Combarelles These drawings 
are noteworthy for the fact that difierent colours have been used, 
Mack, red, and brou n They are probably not so ancient as 
the drawings on the walls of the cave at Combarelles. 

New South Wales 

Royal Society, August 7 —Prof T W Edgeworth David, 
F R S , vice-president, in the chair—Notes on some analyses 
of air from coal mines, by A A Atkinson and F. B Guthrie 
The authors gave the analyses of several samples of air from the 
return air ways at Wallsend and Burwood collieries, and of 
gases produced by fires m the Gunnedah and Greta collieries, 
the latter was an old gob fire The analyses were compared 
with published analyses of air in the return ways of English 
collieries made by Dr Haldane, and the question of the effects 
of diminution of oxygen, presence of carbonic acid, black damp 
and other injurious gases found in the air of coal mines, discussed 
in relation to their action on men and lights —Symmetrically 
distorted crystals of Cassitenlc from Western Australia, by 
W G Woolnough 
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RATIONAL GEOMETRY 

Plant and Solid Geometry. By Arthur Schultze, Ph.D , 
and F. L. Sevenoak, A M , M.D. Pp. ix + 370. (New 
York The Macmillan Company, 190 r London 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd ) Price 6 s 
HIS IS an excellent work for all young students who 
wish to begin the study of geometry In its order 
of treatment it completely ignores Euclid, and thus 
saves the young pupil from a long and wearisome waste 
of time, giving him clearly and rapidly a knowledge of 
the subject and an insight into its nature aad purpose. 
We wish that the English schoolboy could congratulate 
himself on its appearance , but this is forbidden by our 
conservatism ahd the attachment of our public and pre- | 
parBtory schools to media^valism. > When an Educational 
Reformation takes place in England—and there are 
signs of its advent—such a work will be welcomed by f'lll 
of us who are interested in the scientihc education of 
Che people 

The book is divided into two parts—Plane Geometry 
and Solid Geometry. The hrst part is divided into hve 
books (225 pages), and the second into three (93 pages) 
The type is excellent, and the figures (especially those in 
the second part) beautiful. 

To enter now into a few matters of detail, we would 
suggest to the authors that they should not have followed 
the English plan of beginning with a catalogue of fifty 
definitions before the pupil reaches the real work of the 
subject - this makes for tediousness The term straight 
angle (adopted, apparently, from the A.I G T ) is, we 
think, very objectionable, because the notion of straight¬ 
ness should be kept quite distinct from that of an angle 
The first proposition m the book, “ vertical angles are 
equal," is Euclid's 15th , prop 2 is Euclid's 26th ; prop 
3 13 Euclid's 4th, prop 4 is Euclid's r6th Thus a 
commoD'Sense order of treatment is freely adopted 
Then comes the treatment of parallel lines in which all 
of Euclid's results are given The definitions of degrees, 
minutes, and seconds are given m the preliminary defini¬ 
tions (p. 5), but ^he protractor is not mentioned, so that 
the actual way of reading the value of a given angle is 
not exhibited This omission of the protractor seems to 
us to be a mistake. Some propositions are merely 
enunciated, and, instead of a formal proof, a hint" to 
the pupil in a few words is given. This is good, because 
It exercises, without seventy, the power of the young 
thinker Th6^famous Asses’ Bridge is given as prop. 14, 
with Che mere hint that it would be obvious if the bisector 
of the angle at the vertex were drawn—as, of course, it 
would be. Herein observe the contrast to Euclid, who 
would not allow us to use tins bisector unless he had 
previously shown how to construct it—a perfectly useless 
restriction which runs through the whole of Euclid. Of 
course it is subsequently shown (p* ’35) how to bisect an 
angle and a line. The authors are generally precise in 
their use of language, without adopting the grotesque 
show of accuracy in our school Euclids. Nevertheless, 
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they occasionally make an absurd use 0/ the word re¬ 
spectively ^ which IS so prominent in these works. 'Thus 
(p 30), two triangles are equal if the three sides of the 
one are respectively equal to (he three sides of the 
other " , clearly no order of equality is necessary See also 
end of p 74. 

In p 33 and elsewhere the authors boldly define a 
circle as an area, and distinguish it from its bounding 
curve, which they call **a circumference." If we punch 
a wad out of a sheet of cardboard, which area has the 
right to be called the circle—the wad or the whole of' ihc 
outside area of the sheet ^ 

In this respect, however, the authors are consistent, 
while Euclid is not. Euclid’s formal definition makes the 
circle an area, while in his Book 111 he says that two 
circles cannot have more than two points in common 
The English barbarism involved in the proposition if 
two sides of a triangle are equal, the opposite angles 
shall be equal,” is consistently avoided, the simple word 
15 " or “ are” being always used instead of the compulsory 
and ridiculous " shall be” of Our school Euclids. 

The second book of Part 1 treats of the circle, and 
travels over the ground of Euclid's Ill and a little more, 
arithmetical examples being occasionally given—a great 
desideratum in our English system. Here measurement 
and ratio are introduced, as well as the notion of limits 
—a great improvement Euclid’s first book problem, 
to construct a triangle when its three sides are given,” 
appears here as prop 19—a postponement of more than 
doubtful value. 

The third book is on proportion and similar polygons, 
and the propositions are illustrated and explained by 
simple algebra and arithmetic ; thus the beginner can 
learn the essence of the subject in a few minutes without 
wasting a lifetime on Euclid’s Book V, In this book the 
authors give the propositions relating to the equality of 
areas, of triangles, and parallelograms, while the pro¬ 
position of Pythagoras now appears for the first time 
(p 147), founded on the similarity of the two triangles 
into which a “right triangle’’ is divided by the perpen¬ 
dicular from the vertex on the hypothenuse , the old 
proof and time-honoured figure are, however, given in 
the next book (p. 178) Near the end of the third book 
we have Euclid's well-known proposition whose trigono¬ 
metrical form 15 r* =-H - lab cos C, the proof 
being, of course, geometrical, but presented m algebraic 
form 

The fourth book treats of the areas of polygons, and 
the proofs are presented m algebraic form The exercises 
all through are numerous and very appropriately placed 
In the part dealing with solid geometry and the funda¬ 
mental properties of spherical triangles, the figures are, 
as we have said, exceedingly good and realistic. 

In p 264 we have the proposition “the sum of any 
two face angles of a triedral angle is greater than the 
third face angle” , but the proof will have to be slightly 
modified, as, in its present form, it is confusing for the 
beginner. Thus, to the words " in the face AVC draw 
VD equal to VB, making /I DVA = ^ BVA," it may 
fairly be objected that this is impossible if the points A 
and C are already given. The line VD should firsi be 
drawn, and then the lines ADC and DC. Again, in 

B U 
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p, 205^ fhc proposition “the circumference of a circle 
IB ley th^ the perimeter of any enveloping line ” has 
no special reference to a circle—it is true of any oval 
figure ^hateveri and no special property of the circle is 
employed in the proof. We think that it should be struck 
out as misleading. Finally, we must point out that the 
Socratic method of teaching the pupil by a system of 
questioning—the most efficient of all teaching methods 
—is adopted throughout the book. The limited space 
at our ^ifposal has not by any means allowed of such 
an exhaustive exhibition of its merits as this work 
deserves. George M. Minchin. 


NATIVE LIFE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Occasional Essays on Native South Indian Life. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. pp vi + 223. 
(London . Longmans, Green and Co., 1901.) Price 
lor 6^/. net. 

HE 5 E sketches of south Indian life are concerned, 
not with any of the districts, like Madura or 
Tanjore, in the extreme south of the peninsula, but with 
Ganjam, which while politically connected with the 
Madras Presidency, is by the race, language, and 
customs of Us people more closely linked with the 
Bengal Province of Orissa. This political separation 
from his northern kinsfolk has worked evil to the Uriya 
of Ganjam. The ordinary Madrasi looks on him as an 
inferior creature, "not merely low in the rank of civilisa¬ 
tion, but incapable of better things’’, and he is carefully 
excluded from the official employment which is monopo¬ 
lised by his Telegu neighbours in the south. Hence, as 
might have been expected, he has no ambition to develop 
his own language or literature, and he remains a boor, 
slovenly in his mode of life, and with little love for the 
foreign native officials who manage his affairs. But he 
IS not quite destitute of good qualities, He is a hard¬ 
working farmer; he is not given to drink, like the Telegu; 
and Mr. Rice vouches for the fact that, when addressed 
in his own tcvigue by one who understands and appre¬ 
ciates him, he is courteous and hospitable. But still there 
IS a vein of savagery beneath his boorish exterior, as is 
shown by the graphic account given by Mr. Rice of the 
40-called Rebellion of Parlakimedi, which plunged the 
land an ruin and anarchy during the early years of last 
century. As usual in such cases, it arose from the apathy 
and Ignorance of the early officials ; and it was not till 
many years had passed in maladministration that a 
strong man was found at last in Mr. George Russell, one 
of those iuile-known heroes of our Indian services, who 
gave the land peace which has never since been 
disturbed 

Mr Rice, though a careful and sympathetic observer 
of native life, seems to have little knowledge of Indian 
anthropology and folklore. This is perhaps not an un¬ 
mixed disadi^antage He does not come, like some of 
our Indian ofl^cials, ready to apply book learning to the 
study ofaavage life ; nor is he primed with that modicum 
pf ^cquamtanct with comparative anthropology which 
leads h'lm.to see a totem in every bush, or a tree-god in 
a^ ,jpural ceremopies. But had he possessed a wider 
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acquaintance with some of the problems which anthro* 
pology attempts to solve, his Btndies dould have hardly 
failed to gam in precisKin and interest. 

We have in Ganjam an excellent example of three 
overlapping races. The Uriya of the plain cou ntry is a 
Dravidian with a certain amount of Aryan Inter mixture. 
His language is not "a blend of Sanskrit and Hindus¬ 
tani,” but a form of Bengali affected by the Telegu or 
other South Indian tongues. A wider study of linguistics 
would make it clear to Mr. Rice that the word Fonda 
for a priest, which puzzles him, is merely the Sanskrit 
panda^ "a learned man.” 

Next on the lower hills come the Kbonds or Khftnds, 
who seem here to have preserved no tradition of the 
Meriya sacrifice through which they are best known to 
ethnologists. They are a race of half savages already 
half ruined by the trickery of the Uriya Shykick, and 
deprived of their old mode of livelihood in the jungles 
by the repressive rules of the Forest Department. 

Still further back in the more remote hiUs are the 
Savaras or Sauras, who enjoy a free savage life, periodi¬ 
cally burning down the jungle to sow their scanty crops, 
but living mainly on the fruits and roots which the forest 
supplies But they possess some traditions of a more 
settled life, because it is their law that the dead man 
must be cremated with the wood of the mango, and this 
must be done " m the portion of ground—one cannot 
call it a field—which he last occupied.” Of course this 
may be a sign of Hindu influence, but Mr. Rice does 
not say so, and Mr. Risley’s account of the race in 
Bengal does not support the suggestion. 

Of the maniage rites of these jungle people Mr. Rice 
gives some interesting details, but he misses the point 
of some of their practices because he has not grasped the 
fact that they indicate a reaction against the early custom 
of " Beena” marriage, in which the bridegroom is adopted 
into the clan of his wife This still prevails among the 
Savaras, where if the bride’s father agrees to the alliance, 
” he and the bridegroom elect to go into partnership and 
cultivate for two &r three years 

The religion of these races is, as usual, of the animistic 
type, but it has been largely influenced by the Orissa cull 
of Jaggann^th. Witchcraft, of course, and the custom 
of rendering the witch harmless by knocking out the 
teeth, prevail widely. Special respect, which may be 
totemistic, but is more probably the survival of some 
animal cult, is paid to the bear, "as they have a curious 
fancy that the souls of their ancestors inhabit the bodies 
of bears after leaving their human prison ” Mr Rice 
has never been able to discover why, when building a 
house, they plough up the site and sow some grain after 
consulting a priest or seer. This is a common form of 
mimetic magic, performed with a view to ensure the 
prosperity of the household. 

We trust that if Mr. Rice has the good fortune to be 
again posted to such an interesting district as Ganjam he 
wiU continue his studies among those wild races about 
whom he displays such a sympathetic interesti But he 
would come better prepared for such inquiries if he 
mastered Mr. Risley’s account of the tribes of Bengal 
and other equally accessible works on Indian ethnology 
and folklore. 
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THEORETICAL EXPLANATIONS OF 
GEOLOGICAL FACTS 

Mssai (Tune Explication par Us Causes actuelles de la 
Partie thiorique de la Glologie. Par H. Hermite 
Pp. 115 (Neuch 4 tel ‘ Attinger, 1901.) 

HERMITE believes that the facts of geology 
■ admit of much simpler theoretical explanations 
than they have hitherto received. Whether his sub¬ 
stitutes will be generally adopted is, we think^ open to 
question ; but as it would be a lengthy business to criticise 
them in detail we must restrict ourselves to a brief out¬ 
line of their leading features. Mountain-making is not, 
as is generally thought, the result of a cooling of the 
liquid earth’s interior, for that is not in accord with the 
theory of heat. It is caused thus :—The crust is very 
flexible. Materials deposited upon it produce a down¬ 
ward movement in that part with a corresponding up¬ 
ward one in another, so the ocean basins are constantly 
sinking and the continents rising. This upward move¬ 
ment IS concentrated on the periphery of the basins, 
where the strata are bent, strained, and Anally fractured 
Motion is converted into heat and the temperature of 
this zone is elevated. It then communicates heat to the 
adjacent ocean, and thus increases evaporation. That 
results in a heavier I'ainfall. The piecipitated water 
works down into the rising land, thus cooling it, and pro- 
duaag of course the greatest effect nearest to the surface 
So the rise of temperature observed in sinking wells, &c , 
ts due to a local cooling rather than to the cause 
usually assigned. That the consequence of mountain¬ 
making is abundant rixa is proved by the prevalence 
■of sandy deposits m the earliest geological ages. 
Another consequence is that periods of extensive and 
rapid deposit of detritus are succeeded by others of slow 
and regular sedimentation. M Hermite passes on to 
•explain the occurrence of the warm era with which the 
earth’s history began, and the glacial epoch of its later 
-days, Crust cohesion, he says, was great in early times, 
so more material was needed to make it sink , and thus 
ihe rise of temperature of the basins was greater 
Evaporation was thereby increased and the whole surface 
covered with a veil of mist, resulting in a mild, uniform 
climate But the heavy rains penetrating into the 
crust ultimately chilled it, and the streams which they 
produced cooled the ocean, till things returned to their 
former condition. As the cohesion afterwards became 
gradually less, this universal, warm, damp atmosphere 
did not recur, and the loss of heat by radiation ga\e 
rise to the Seasons But earth movements were augmented 
about the time of the passage of the Tertiary into the 
Quaternary, and led to precipitation which supplied the 
snow for the great glaciers, Thus this epoch was brought 
to an end rather by the diminished warmth of the ocean 
waters than by a rise of the general air temperature. At 
the present day the great glaciers of the Polar regions are 
largely fed by the water emitted from volcanoes The 
Carboniferous period seems to have been a turning 
point m the history of the globe ; for the crust up to 
that time was less Assured, and so was not chilled by 
the penetrating water ; hence the high temperature of 
the seas kept the carbonic acid in the atmosphere. 
But after that became Axed in the form of coal the 
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present conditions became possible M. Hermitei we 
think, IS not likely to get his theory adopted by geologists 
until he shows in more detail that it will harmonise 
with the facts ; for he usually contents himself with 
vague statements, which read like his impressions of 
books Also, when he plays havoc with the names of 
fossils (eg-f Rhinoclros^ Thycorinus^ for A!. Tichorhinus)^ 
and attributes the rirques and gorges of mountain 
regions, with the caAons of more level districts, to the 
action of subterranean water, we feel that he is making a 
possible exception a general rule, and we cannot help 
doubting whether he has any practical knowledge of the 
science. In fact, much of his geology seems on a par 
with his statement (p. 29) that the volume of a series of 
spherK al shells increases as the cube of their radii. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

La G/olo^ie Par H Gu^de (Biblioth6quc des 
Sciences Contcmporaines ) Pp 724 151 Agures 

intercaldes dans le texte (Pans Schleicher Fr^res, 
1901 ) 

In hi5 very modest preface, the author of this volume 
disclaims any idea of adding to the accumulated mass of 
geological facts or of advancing new theories to account 
for them. His object is to present, in a lucid manner, a 
summary of acknowledged facts and generally received 
theories, following the encyclopaedic treatise of M. de 
Lapparent, and to do so in such a way aa to make 
the subject o^ interest to the general reader, while 
avoiding the claptrap style of certain so-called popular 
works. 

In a task of this kind there is not much opportunity for 
originality of treatment, and the author wisely follows 
the general plan of geological treatises in discussing Arst 
the causes at present m operation m the earth’s crust, 
secondly the changes in the earth’s surface features, 
thirdly the internal forces at work within the earth's 
crust, and fourthly the evolution of the earth. In his 
classification of the geological periods, the author follows 
most French writers m treating the Quaternary era as 
the equivalent of the Tertiary, Secondary and Primary 
eras, a plan which is not without inconvenience to the 
student. The illustrations of the book appear to be all 
original, and are of a very simple character—indeed, 
nothing more than transcripts of such rough sketches as 
a teacher would draw upon the blackboard. While this 
plan has the advantage of enabling the teacher to 
emphasise the essential features m the sections and 
fossils he refers to—and these are often missed in more 
elaborate picture-illustrations—it is in some cases 
manifestly inadequate for teaching purposes Thus the 
reader of this work would have no idea of the characters 
of the rocks described when seen in thin sections under 
the microscope. On the whole, however, the author may 
be congratulated on having produced, within a very 
moderate compass, a clear and exat t exposition of 
geological science. 

Farm Poultry, By G C Watson Pp x -|- 341. Illus¬ 
trated (New York ■ The Macmillan Company, 1901 ; 
London Macmillan and Co , Ltd ) Price ^s. net. 

This popular sketch of poultry farming is a very useful 
addition to the Rural Science Scries. Mr. Watson has 
written for practical men, and gives working details on 
every part of his subject, but he has at the same time 
written in a really scientific spirit, ScientiAc terms are, 
indeed, entirely avoided , tne language is clear and 
simple ; but the principles which undenie good practice 
are in every case brought to the front, so that a rational 
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acquaintance with the subject is ensured. There is, 
pe^api, no department of farming which suffers so much 
from mismanagement as the poultry yard, yti the industry 
is of national importance. Mr. Watson reminds his 
readers that the annual value of farm poultry and eggs 
produced in the United States, according to the census 
returns of 189I0, exceeded the annual value of the coal, 
iron, and mineral oil produced during the same period. 
Ih Englant^ we have no such statistics, but the Trade 
and Navigation Returns show that the imports of poultry 
and eggs to this country amounted last year to the value 
of 6,416,468/ The book has numerous illustrations 

R. W 

ne CoUected Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams. 

Vol. 11. Pp. xxxii + 646. (Cambridge University 

Press, 1900) 

The astronomical papers in this volume have been ably 
edited by Prof. Sampson The first eighteen papers 
form a connected senes on the lunar theory, and are 
substantially the lectures on that subject which Adams 
used to deliver at Cambridge. As an aid to the student 
they probably surpass any text-book that has been 
wntten on the subject. It has been said that the diffi¬ 
culties of the lunar theory begin where the text-books 
usually leave off, but Adams introduces the reader to 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Eddar does nci hold himself res pans dde for opthfam ex^ 
pressed by kts concpQndents Nedhei can he mnderiaie 
io letnrn^ or to (oi respond with the writers ^ rejt pi 
nianiistrip/s intended for thes or atiy other part of NaTIThe. 
No notice is taken qf anonymous co/uomnuaiions.} 

The Rolling Angle of a Ship found by Photography, 
While crossing the Pacific Ocean between Auckland, N.Z., 
and Sydney, N.S W , m the Union s.s Mokoia^ I wished to 
determine, if possible, the rolling angle of the ship by aonre 
means, other than that of the inclinometer, which tne captain 
allowed me to inspect from time to time. As the period of 
rolling was long, it seemed quite possible that an ordinary 
kodak camera might be manipulated and a fresh film intro¬ 
duced, between the end of the rol^^to port and then to starboard. 
This turned out to be the case ; the results are shown in the 
pictures A and b, which indicate the inclination of the ship to 
the horizon, to starboard and to port, respectively. The films 
when developed and finished were BUperposed, so (hat the 
pictures of the ship in each photograph coincided. The priht 
made from this combination of the pictures fi and A g^ves the 
composite picture c, in which I he horizon m picture A is 
separated from that in picture B by the angle shown, which 
when measured With a circular protractor was found to be 
19'’ 6'. After a few trials, no difficulty was experienced in 
making the exposure at the right lime, viz , at tne ends of a 
roll, Better results might have been obtained on dry plates, as 
films do not stand high temperatures well. The film B is 



Union Steamship Lo ‘i Mokoia, Rollmi; angle found by phoiugrnphy a is a picture taken at the instant of the end of rolling lo ihe right, ^ b la a 
picture taken at the instani of the end of rolling lo the left, j , c is a composite picture made by luperpoaing the two hlma a and M Ihe piclurei 

of the ship are made lo Coincide, thus the angle between the two horizons in a and l is found. Lat 34 37 S Long 157 43 E 
1 o Sydney 325 miles 


many of the practical difficulties of the numerical work, 
such as the slow convergence and small denominators 

The other astronomical papers are miscellaneous in 
character and must have taxed the editor to the utmost, 
for, to quote the preface, ‘'the papers . were almost 
devoid of arrangement . . It would have been a hope¬ 
less task , . had not almost every page been dated 
This permitted reference to a diary . . Among the 
most interesting papers are those on Jupiter's satellites, a 
subject which Prof. Sampson has made his own, a paper 
on an infinite determinant in the motion of the moon’s 
node which shows that Adams came nearer than anyone 
else to anticipating Hill in his treatment of the lunar 
theory, and some papers on the moon's secular accelera¬ 
tion. 

The second and larger half of the volume is devoted 
to Adams’ papers on terrestrial magnetism edited by 
hiB brother, Prof W. C Adams These consist chiefly 
in a determination of the Gaussian magnetic constants, 
a problem for which the material is even now scanty, 
owing to the fact that such magnetic observatories as 
there are, are for the most part closely grouped together 
in^ne portion of the earth's surface. 
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very slightly distorted. The angle may also be found by means 
of a single picture ; in this case a small atop should be used, and 
the exposure made for a longer period than that of one roll, 
the angle then appears as a rather faint fan, but the definition at 
the ends of the roll li not so well dcfi/ied as when two pictures 
are made and then suwrposed. 

Since my return to England, I find that M. Huct, of the French 
Navy, used a photographic method for indicating the foiling 
angle. But as his work on the subject is only in the hands ol 
the French Naval Department, it cannot be consulted Ilia 
method is referred to in Sir W. White’s “ Manual of Naval 
Architecture.” After obtaining the results shown in picture c, 
I devised an apparatus whereby the inclinometer angle may be 
simultaneously compared with that found by the photographic 
method. By this means, the positions of the inclinometer are 
also recorded on the films on which ihe horizon appears, so 
that the an^le shown by the inclinometer may be at once 
compared with the angle found by the photographic method, 
which is entirely free from the errors inherent in penduluin 
inclinometen. F. J. Jervis-Smith. 

British Instruments at the Paris Eshibltlon, 

In connection with the English exhibits at the Tans Exhibi¬ 
tion last year, it may be worth while to quote the concluding 
paragraph of this part of the impartial and very carefully con- 
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iida^ report of Prof. Dufour, of Lausanne, the Swiss member 
of the jury* 

"L’Aneleterre vit, dans ledoitiaine des instruments scientifiqueB, 
dens unlsolement assez grand par rapport aux autres pays Elle 
a ses habitudes et ses tradilinnsp dea instruments bien faits, mais 
ces constructeursi ne paraissant gu^re se soucier de ce qui sc fait 
hors de chez eux, ont peu d’influence sar r^Lranger," 

C V Bovs. 

NoCee on Minerals from the Lengenbach Binnenthal 

In a recent visit to Bmn 1 obtained some interesting minerals 
—rviz (1) a new mineral (2) Dufrenoysite, (3) Hyalophane 

(1) Anew member of the sulpharaenites of lead, crystallising 
in the oblique system 

fl = S2“42i\ a-b ir = I 36817 I 947163 
Very similar to dufrenoysite in appearance, but distinguished by 
the rounding of the dome and pyramid planes and well marked 
oblique symmetry 

I found an imperfect crystal three years ago, but it was not till 
last Augun (hat I obtnined sulhcienL material to fully determine 
this new mmerab 

(2) I also found some very finely developed crystals of dufre 
noysite having fifleen new races, also a twinned crystal, twin 
plane (0,1 14}, thus resembling ralhile, whose twin plane is 

(o 15 ij- 

(3) Hyalophane, the baryta felspar which is isomorphous 
with orthoclase, is now shown by some of my specimens to twin 
according to the Biveno and Maneliach laws of twinning m 
orthoclase. 

A full account of the above will appear in the next number of 
the Mhnei alogxcalJourno.! R II. Soi i v. 

Cambridge 

Gog and Magog 

Your interesting paragraph in Naturk of September 26 on the 
local Flemish giania earned annually in procession nmiited the 
parallel most suggestive to English readers Gog and Magog, 
cousins German of (lajant and Phinar, used also to figure 
annually in the Lord Mayor's Show, as is noted m ChAmbers's 
Encyclojxiidia According to tradition "the Guildhall giants 
are images of the last two survivors of a race of giants who in 
habited Albion, de<^cendantB of wicked demons and the thirty 
three infamous daughters of the Emperor Diocletian, who, after 
murdering all their husbands, sailed to Albion. These giants 
Brute and his Trojans Rnally overcame, leading (he last two 
survivors prisoners to London, where they were kept as porters 
at the palace-gate This is Caxton’s account ; another represenls 
one of the giants as Gogmagog, and ihe other as a British giant 
who killed him, n^ined Cormeus These gianK have stood in 
I.*ondon since the days of Henry V , and have witnessed all its 
history since The old giants were burned in the great fire, 
and the new ones, which are 14 feet high, were constructed in 
1708 The ancient effigies, which were nia«le of wicker uork 
and pasteboard, were earned through the streets in the Lord 
Mayor's Shows, and copies of the present giants were in the 
show of 1837. Formerly other towns in England and abroad 
had their giants, as ihe Aniigonus of Antwerp, 40 feel in height, 
and Gayant, the giant of Douay, 22 feet in height " D I* 

Edinburgh, October 3 


Fireball of September 14 

.A VERY memprEible meteor fell into the Atlantic on September 
14, 1492, and is recorded in the diary of Columbus It would 
be interesting to know whether his notes are sufficiently precise 
to enable one to say whether the radiant of that meteor is the 
same that of more recent ones C E Stromeyer 

Lancefield, West Didsbury. 

A New Name for an Ungulate. 

In a paper published in the Gtohgual Magazmt for September 
1901 I described a large ungulate from the Eocene of the 
Fayfim, Egypt, under the name Bradytherinm gtave I now 
find that the name Bradytlunum had been employed a few 
months previously by G. Graodidier for a large extinct edentate 
from Madagascar {Su// Mus (PHi&i. Noi , Pans, 1901, p 54)1 
and I therefore wish to propose the name Baryt^rium tor my 
genus Chas W. Andrews. 

British Museum (Natural History), October 7. 
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ON THE MAGNETIC ROTATION OF LIGHT 
AND THE SECOND LAW OF THERMO¬ 
DYNAMICS, 

T N a paper published sixteen years a^o I drew atten- 
^ lion to a peculiarity of the magnetic rotation of the 
plane of polarisation arising from the circumstance that 
the rotation is in the same absolute direction whichever 
way the light inay be travelling. " A consequence remark¬ 
able from the theoretical point of view is the possibility of 
an arrangement by which the otherwise general optical law 
of reciprocity shall be violated Consider, for example, 
a column of diamagnetic medium exposed to such afoice 
that the rotation is 45^, and situated between two Nicols 
whose principal planes are inclined to one another at 45^ 
Under these circumstances light passing one way is com¬ 
pletely stopped by the second Nicol, but light passing the 
other way is (ompletely transmitted A source of light 
at one point A would thus be visible at a second point B, 
when a source at B would be invisible at A , a state of 
things af Jifsi inconsistent with the second law of 

theimodyn.imics " (P/it/ Trans 176, p. 343, 1885, 

Siientijic Tapcfs^ vol. 11. p 3G0) It is here implied that 
the inconsistency is apparent only, but 1 did not discuss 
It further 

In his excellent report (“ Les Lois tht^onques du 
Rayonnenient, R.ipports prrsentds au Congr^s Intei- 
nationalde Physique,” Pans, 1900, vol ii p 29), W Wien, 
ronsideimg the same experimental combination of Nicols 
and magnetised dielectric, arm es at a i ontrary conclusion 
It may be well to quote his statement of the case “ La 
rotation magnctique du plan de polarisation constitue un 
cas exceptionnel digne de reinarque, et Ton pourrait ici 
imaginer un dispositif qui meltrait en echec principe 
de Carnot s il n'existait pas luie compensation in- 
connue 

“ Faisons, en eflfet, les suppositions suivantes ; Deux 
corps de temp6raUire dgale sont entourcs d’une enveloppc 
arlidbaliquc Les ravons quMs s’envoient reciproquement 
traversent deux piisrnes de nicol Et\lre ces prismes se 
trouve une substance non absorbante sur laquelle agissent 
des forces magnetiques qui font tourner le plan de polar¬ 
isation d’un angle d^tcrmin^ La radiation dmanant du 
corps I pdn^Jlre dans le nicol i Nous siipposerons que 
le rayon subissant la rdflexion tolale n'est pas absorbe, 
mais renvoyd dans sa propre direction par des miroirs 
convenablement disposes Adinettons que le plan de 
polarisation soit tournd de 45"^ par les forces inagnd- 
tiques Pa section prmcipale du deuxicme nicol 
dtant onentde dans la direction parall^le au plan de 
polarisation du rayon emergent, toute l.i lumiere transmisc 
par la substance absorbante traveisera le nicol. 

Far consequent, la moitid des rayons dmis par le corps i 
frappera le corps 2. 

“ Les rayons einis par le corps 2 se divisent en deux 
parties egales, dans le nicol 2 Une moitid cst, comme 
prdeddemment, lenvoydc par rdflexion L'autie moitid, 
apr^s que son plan de polarisation a subi une lotation de 
45^^ dans le mdme sens que le rayons dims par le corps 
1, vicnt frapper le premier nicol 1^ section prmcipale 
de ce nicol etant perpendiculairc au plan de polarisation, 
aucune radiation nc le traverse, et nous pouvons renvoyer 
toute la lumidre au corps 2. 

“ Le corps 2 rccoU ainsi trois fois plus d’dnergie que le 
corps I. [That is, 2 receives the whole of its own radia¬ 
tion and the half of that of i, while i receives only the 
half of Its own radialion.] L'un de ces corps s'echauffera 
par consdquent de plus en plus aux ddpens de I’autre.” 

Wien then suggests certain ways of escape from this 
conclusion, buL it appears to me that the difficulty 
itself depends upon an oversight It is not possible to 
send back to 2 tne whole of its radiation in the manner 

11 he itaUu atc m ib« original That magcwtic Toialion may 
Interfere with ihc law of reciprocity had already been suggested by 
Helmholix 
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proposed. The second half, which after passage of Nicol 
a IS totally rejected at Nicol i and then returned upon 
its coursei on its arrival at Nicol 2 is not transmitted (as 
Wien seems to suppose) but is tota^y reflected. When 
again returned upon its course by a peitendicular reflector, 
and again rotated through 45° by the magnetised medium, 
it IS in a condition to be completely transmitted by Nicol 
I, and thus finds its way to body i, and not to body 2 as 
the argument requires. The two bodies receive altogether 
the samt amount of radiation, and there is therefore no 
tendency to a change of temperature. 

Although I have not been able to And any note of it, 
1 feel assured that the above reasoning was present to 
my mind when I wrote the passage already cited 

Ravi mc.h 


MARTIN F WOODWARD 

I N Marlin Fountain Wgodward, whose untimely death 
by drowning we recorded in our issue of September 
26^ science has lost an untiring devotee, zoology a 
brilliant student and investigator, a teacher whose per¬ 
sonal influence and example will live in the memory of 
those to whom he so willingly imparted knowledge. 

M F. Woodward, younger son of Dr H Woodward, 
F.R S , keeper of the geological department of the British 
Museum of Natural History, was born in London on 
November 5, 1865, and educated at Kensington Grammar 
School. In 1883 he entered the Royal School of Mines 
and Normal School of Science as an associate student, 
qualifying in 1865 with distinction, as the recipient of 
tne Murchison medal and prize of books, for excellence 
in geology In zoology he attended the last session’s 
worlc conducted by the late Prof. Huxley In both ele¬ 
mentary and advanced examinations he headed the pass- 
list, and showed his power by an achievement in the 
practical work which so far excelled all precedent that 
for years his dissection was at Huxley’s request kept for 
use, as an ideal to which the ordinary student might 
aspire. In this and his class-work combined, Woodward 
evinced such special aptitude for biological study that 
Huxley at once appointed him an assistant In the 
following year he was made demonstrator of zoology, 
and in that capacity he continued to labour zealously 
and with great ability for the remaining seventeen years 
of his life, inspiring affection and respect in all with 
whom he came in contact 

With advancing years, Woodward developed a special 
aptitude for microchemical work and marine mvestiga 
tion His fame as a preparateur brought to him numerous 
friends and coworkers anxious to benefit by his assistance 
and advice, who are to-day unanimous in their admiration 
of his manipulative skill and mental attainments His 
mind was ever clear, his judgment sound, and by his 
energetic enthusiasm and foresight he was at times 
directly influential in uprooting error and misinterpreta¬ 
tion in their work, thereby earning their lasting gratitude 
His leaning towards marine zoology received a welcome 
impetus in an opportunity afforded him in the summer of 
1887, by Mr W H. Hudleston, F R S., of conducting 
a dredging trip in the English Channel, at the conclusion 
of which his efforts elicited the high encomium of his 
friend. He later spent his summer vacations in marine 
research, exploriM the fauna of the Channel Islands, 
working at the Plymouth Marine Station, till Anally, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. £ W L Holt, whose 
friendship he made while he was a student in our College, 
he was enabled to s|>end his last three vacations at tne 
Marine Biological Laboratory of the Irish Fishery Board, 
first at InishboAn and then at Moyard, where he met his 
death. Published reports bear testimony to the success 
of his achievements, and in a recent letter the Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture and 
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Technical Instruction for Ireland," under which the later 
work was done, has highly eulogised his labours, char¬ 
acter, and attainments. Only a few days before his 
death, Woodward, in a letter to bis friends, wrote with 
delight of a 380-fathoms haul, which had yielded a Halo- 
porpkyrus^ a large Pomatomus, and about 20 Astheno- 
somas, rare captures for the British Seas. In describing 
this catch he presented a word-picture worthy his high 
artistic ability, which, while testifying to his own great 
enthusiasm, appealed strongly to that of the zoologists to 
whom It was communicated. 

Woodward from time to time published papers on sub¬ 
jects of special study, the outcome of work done in 
the scanty leisure his official duties allowed Among the 
earlier of these is a valuable paper m the Proc Zool. 
Soc for 1892 on the dentition of Hyrax, Huxleyean in 
Its methods and based on the specimens briefly recorded 
by Huxley in 1863 this memoir much that was 

hitherto confusing in the dentition both of Hyrax and 
other placentalia was rendered clear, and through it 
Woodward was led to an extended inquiry into the 
genesis and succession of the teeth in the marsupialia, 
with the result that his published memoirs placed him in 
the front rank of comparative odonlologists To have 
revolutionised our conceptions of the incisors of the 
Diprotodonts, to have shown that the single so-called 
successional cheek-tooth of the marsupialia is most 
probably a retarded pre molar, and to have contributed 
to the unravelling of the intricacies of the tooth-complex 
of the Insectivom, is to have essayed a plucky task and 
to have earned the lasting gratitude of zoologists of all 
nationalities 

Woodward, true to his family traditions, cultivated a 
love of the Mollusca, and upon these animals he pub¬ 
lished a senes of most valuable papers, terminating m a 
well-nigh exhaustive study of the famous Phinotomariay 
published in the Qu Jour Muroscp Sci for 1891 His 
papers upon other molluscs were for the greater part 
contributed lo the Proceedings of the Malacologual 
Society, of which he was one of the original members and 
the secretary at the time of his death. To read these 
memoirs is to appreciate the fact that Woodward possessed 
a knowledge of molluscan morphology second to that of 
no living malacotomist, and his discussion of the affinities 
of the Monotocardia set forth in his last published paper 
may be recommended to those who would gauge nis 
reasoning capacity Upon the Mollusca he had long 
specialised, and his concluding act as a teacher was a 
course of lectures at the Royal College of Science which 
for depth and originality of treatment will be a lasting 
memorial to his powers to those who were so fortunate 
as to hear them They embodied his preliminary notes 
and ideas for a book he had intended to write, and it is 
terrible to think that with his death this brilliant achieve¬ 
ment has been cut short 

Ever alert for a new observation, Woodward, as oppor¬ 
tunity occurred, made public his passing notes As an 
example may be cited his intensely interesting discovery 
of an earthworm possessed of seven pairs of ovaries. 
He performed a notable task, involving the spaie time of 
three of his best years, in editing the Englisn edition of 
vols 11, 111 and iv. of Korschelt and Heider's “ Text-book 
of Embryology,” the emendations, curtailments, and 
annotations which he efTected materially increasing the 
value of the work 

Woodward was always ready to cooperate \Mth friends 
and fellow workers in anything which would advance our 
knowledge of the phenomena of life He leaves behind 
him a magniflcent series of photomicrographs of the 
fertilisation process in Ascans megalocephala^ made from 
sections which he had prepared, and an extensive senes 
of preparations, drawings, and notes, upon the spermato¬ 
genesis of the Mollusca, the rou^h arrangement of which 
constituted the closing act of his College life. 
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'00 August 3, Woodwardi having just recovered from a 
^sut^cal operation, journeyed to Moyard, in company with 
l^hta friend Mr. W. Watson, F.R.S,, assistant professor of 
physics in the Royal College of Science, who had before 
accompanied him on similar occasions On Sunday, 
September 15, after spending the day with their fnend 
Mr. AUie^ resident land-owner of Inishbofin and other 
adjacent islands of the Galway seaboard, on the return 
journey and within sight of land their boat was capsized 
iby a sudden squall. While Watson and the hsherman in 
charge managed with extreme difficulty to reach the 
shore, Woodward, though a good swimmer, sank and 
entirely disappear^, and although every effiort was made 
to recover the body, it was not brought to the surface 
till September 27. 

He was Laid to rest on Sunday, September 29, in the 
peaceful little Protestant churchyard at Moyard, in the 
presence of his two sisters, Mr. Watson, Mr Holt, of the 
Irish Fisheries Board, and a few of his devoted'friends 
One reflectsvwith sorrow that circumstances should have 
combined to remove from the world of action before he 
was thirty-six a man so universally esteemed. We revere 
his memory as that of an earnest and original worker, 
loving and sympathetic, whose self-sacnhcmg nobility of 
character, critical capacity, and devotion to the cause of 
science will long be remembered by the many friends 
who mourn his loss. G B H 


NOTES. 

The Harveian Oration of the Royal College of Physicians 
will be delivered by Dr Norouin Moure on Friday, October iS 

We regret to have to record the death, at the age of aixty- 
nine, of M. R. Koenig, of Paris, well-known for his researches 
in acoustics, light and heat. 

The Journal of Botany records the death, from cholera, in 
India, on September 14, of a promising young botanist, 
Mr. William West, at the age of twenty-six. Mr. West had 
passed a distinguished career at the Royal College of Science, 
where he obtained the Forbes medal for botany, and at 
Cambridge, though greatly marred by ill health He had 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of freshwater alg®, and 
iliad gone to India as biologist to an Indigo Planters' Association. 

The abip Ducav^ry, engaged on the British exploring ex¬ 
pedition In (he Antarctic regions, arrived at Cape Town on 
October 3 After coaling the DiSLOvery will proceed to Simona 
Bay and thence direct to Lyttelton, ndt calling at Melbourne in 
order to save time. 

Speaking at Upaala to the Swedish Geographical Society on 
Wednesday of last week. Prof. Nordenskjold announced that the 
Swedish South Polar Expedition would be ready to start soon 
after the €th mat After reaching the Falkland Islands, where 
a dep6t will be established, the expedition will continue its 
voyage southwards. After making their way os far south as 
possible, the explorers will look for a spot niitable for wintering 
in. Tbe ship, with three geologists on board, will then return 
to the Falkland Islands, whence scientlflc excursions will be 
conducted throughout the winter. The expedition will probably 
return to Sweden at the beginning of 1903 

It is announced in the German semi-official newspapers that 
' the German Government has again placed at the disposal of the 
>■ Chinese Government the astronomical Instruments which were 
remOvftd from Peking by the German contingent. The Chinese 
Government has replied that In view of the inconvenience and 
dlfficQlties which would be involved in conveying the instruments 
back to China end placing them in their former position it 
- declines the offer 
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The resignation of Dr. Purser, King's Professor of the Insti¬ 
tutes of Medicine in the School of Physic, Trinity College, 
Dublin, IS announced. In 1899, on the completion of the 
twenty-fifth year of his professorship, Dr Purser’s past pupils, 
m token of their appreciation of him and his services, founded 
the “John Mallet Purser Medal "for award yearly in the School 
of Physic to Lhe candidate who obtains the highest marks in 
physiology and histology at the Half M.B examination. Prof 
Purser's decision has been arrived at, not on account of ill- 
heaUh or failing energy, but, as the Bnttsh Medual Journal 
understands, in order that with the increased laboratory 
accommodation which the Board of Trinity College has provided 
for the teaching of physiology and histology his successor may 
have the advantage of equipping the laboratory and organising 
the work on the more extended basis 

A Reuter telegram, dated October 7, gives further par¬ 
ticulars as to the progress of the campaign in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine against 
mosquitoes Up to September 17, 6500 houses had been 
cleared by Dr. Logan Taylor and his assistants of the receptacles 
in which the Culex mosquitoes breed, and draining operations 
against the Anopheles mosquitoes are being pushed forward as 
much as the rain will allow In addition toTifly other men em¬ 
ployed on the operations of the expedition, two men are 
specially employed to look constantly after the centre of the 
town, where the offices, warehouses, and Kuropean bouses are 
The CxQvernor, Sir Charles King Hannan, is giving every assist* 
ance Dr C. W Daniels,, medical superintendent of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine, who was attached to the 
expedition and has been studying Dr Taylor’s work at Free¬ 
town, has now returned lo England In a report of his obser¬ 
vations, addressed to Major Ross, he says:—“In my opinion 
your efforts have already been crowned with a large degree of 
success, as there has been a noteworthy diminution in the number 
of the two first genera of mosquitoes, Anopheles and a kind bf 
Culex, found in the houses The number o oreeding ground 
has been enormously diminished " 

At the International Congress of Physiologists recently held 
at Turin a noteworthy tribute of esteem was paid to Sir Michael 
Foster on his resigning the presidency to his successor, Prot 
Angelo Mos'to This consisted in Lhe presentation of a plaque, 
of which we reproduce (from the British Medual Journal) the 
inscription, granting him the unique distinction of Honorary 
Perpeiiial President of the Congress. The wording on the 
plaque Is as follows '— 

CONVENTUS rHY'^IOI.Ol.ORUM INIER- 
NATIQNALIS QUINTUS Htx: Dltt VI RUM 
IlXUSTRISblMUM SLNIORKM 

M I C II A E L E M FOSTER 

I'RAESIDKM HONORARIUM PERPETUUM CONVEMUUM 
PHYSIOI OGICORUM Il^I ERNAl lONAI IUM CREAVIT 

CON^ENTU*; NOBTfll CHAVJSMMl VIRl IKJCTI AUCTOHITA 
TF KIUSUEMyUK STUTJIO STHENOU INTKGKB FlORHNT 
FOi.rERO CATALOt.UM SCIENTIARUM NATUHALIU M <>UO 
NEMO lAM WATUHAE IVUaCATOK CANRRB POTEST 
DEHKMUb GBATlA SIT HONOsOUE PKOPUGNATORI 
NOSTBO ' NOMINE CONVENTUUM I HVSIOUiGICORUM 
IN rXENATIONAI lUM COSVENTU<« gUINTI FRAEbES 

ANGKLl'^ MOSSO. 


AUGU^tlAE TAURINOBUM AD XV KAL. OCT- A MCMI. 

The Hanbury gold medal for 1901 was presented on the itt 
inst to Dr, George Watt by the president of the Pharmaceutical 
Society This medal, which was established os a memorial to 
Daniel Hanbury, is awarded biennially for high excellence in 
the prosecution or promotion of original research in the chemlury 
and natural history of drugs, and the council of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society are the trustees of the memorial fund. 
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The livtieih aoDivenary of the foundAtion of the Pharma- 
ceatlfcil Society has juit been celebrated by the preientatlon of 
a badge ofi office to be worn by Buoccasive preudenii of the 
Society. An illuitration of the badge appeari In the current 
liftie of the PhartHoc^ical foumai. 

Ak eipeditioQ is about to be despatched to Christinas Island, 
under the auspices of the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
for the purpose of Investigating beri-beri. The leadership of the 
eapeditioD has been accepted by Dr. H. £. Durham, who will 
join the as Islander at Port Said on or about October 16. 
The inquiry will probably extend over a period of twelve 
months. 

Sir Francis Lovbll, Surgeon-General of Trinidad, will, 
according to the Hospital, leave England during the present 
month on a mission to tropical and other countries on behalf 
of the London School of Tropical Medicine, Lord Brassey 
will preside at a meeting at the Royal United Service Institution 
on October 16 to deliver an inaugural address on the opening 
of the third winter session of the school and to give a send-off 
to Sir F. Lovell. 

Thb return of Dr. H. F. Knowlton, of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, from a trip through the John Day Hasin, Oregon, is noted 
in Scieput. The special object of the expedition was to secure 
collections of fossil plants, and of the vertebrate fauna of the 
neighbourhood, and much valuable material has, it is reported, 
been obtained. 

Magnstic observatories are being esublished under the 
auspices of the U S. Coast and Geodetic Survey at Sitka, 
Alaska and in Honolulu. 

A COURSE of BIX popular science lectures for young people, 
entitled " Peeps into Nature's Secrets,” will be delivered at the 
Kensington Town Hall on October 17, 24, 31, November 14, 
28, and December 5. Particulars as to the subjects of the 
lectures and the names of the lecturers are to be found in our 
advertisement columns. 

Free popular science lectures will be delivered in the 
museum of the Whitechapel Free Library as follows'— 
November 12, at 8 p.m., "The Faroe Islands and Iceland,” 
by Prof C. Lloyd Morgan, and December 11, at the same 
ho|ir, " The Instincts and Intelligence of Animals,” by Lord 
Avebury. In connection with the course. Dr. T. K. Rose 
lectured on Tuesday last on " Alloys, and what we know 
, about them.” 

The Aihinaenm slates that the Berlin Konigliche Akademie 
dcf Wtsscnschaften and the Danish Academy at Copenhagen 
have decided to prepare a colleclion of all the medical works 
of antiquity under the title of "Corpus Veterum Medicorum,” 
and will cause a thorough examination to be made of all 
libraries, Oriental and European, which are likely to contain 
MSS, dealing with medical subjects. 

A MEETING of the Royal Microscopical Society will be held 
on Wednesday, October 16. A pRper on the fungi found on 
germinating farm seeds will be read by Miss A Lorrain Smith ; 
It will be preceded by an exhibition of mounted specimens of 
manne soological objects by Mr. C. L Curties. 

A VERY successful meeting of the British Mycological Society 
was held at Exeter from September 23 to 28, when several 
acarce specimens of fungus were obtained. At the evening 
galhcnngs papers were read by the president (Prof. H. Marshall 
Ward), Miss A Lorrain Smith, Dr. C. B. Plowright, and Mr. 
B T r Barker. 
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The Pans correspondent of t|ie TVvsrr itatea that the Feei^cb 
Post Office has decided to print upon lelten the hours qi collec¬ 
tion numbered, as In Italian and other railway time-taMeSp from 
I to 24, or rather to 0, which will signify mi^ight. 

According to the Lancet, the New York City Board of 
Health has adopted resolutions to the effect that the offieeri gf 

public institutions, hospitals, horngis, aiylumB, ftc., be required 
to report all cases of malarial fever which come Under their 
observation, giving the name, age, leX, oecupatioD and present 
address of the patient,” and "also information as to whether 
the attack is a primary infection or a relapse, and the address 
where the disease was probably contracted” ; also " that all 
physicians in the city of New York be requested to furnish 
similar information in regard to patients suffering from malarial 
fever under their care.” 

Dr. Adolph Gehrmann, director of tl^e Chicago City 
Laboratory, and Dr. W. A Evans, of the Medical 

Laboratory, have devised a plan of investigation, the main 
feature of which is to make the experiment with lupus. They 
hold that just os satisfactory a test can be obtained by inoculating 
the skin of a human being with the bacillus from an animal as 
could be got from experiments with pulmonary tuberculosis, 
with the great advantage that there is no risk to life. Prepara¬ 
tions are being made for the experiments, and two persons 
have already consented to be inoculated. 

Scientific visitors to Ceylon, and botanists generally, will 
be interested to know that a small resideoLial laboratory has 
been opened at the Hikgala Botanic Gardens, near Nuwara 
Eliya, at an elevation of 5600 feet above sea-level. The labora¬ 
tory is a branch of the Peradeniya institution, described in 
Nature, November 9, 1899, and consists of a small building 
containing a working room 21 feet x 12^ feet, a living room, 
two bedrooms, kitchen, &C. The climate is temperate, fires 
being required in the evenings at least. The botanic garden 
Itself is very beautiful, and occupies an unrivalled position for 
the study of equatorial hill vegetation, for on one side there are 
jungles stretching for 25 miles or more into the wet region of 
the hills, on the other grassy plateaux (patanas, cf, Pearson in 
/ourn Linn Soc., 1899), reaching for an equal distance into 
the dry region, and extending from 3000 to 7000 feet above sea- 
level The garden itself contains both jungle and patana reserves 
of several hundred acres. 

The Daily Nruis of October 7 contains a Long interview 
with Mr. Cheesewright on the scheme for constructing a high¬ 
speed electric railway between London and Brighton, The 
system proposed to be adopted Is not described, but it is stated 
that the monorail, of which so much has been heard of late, 
IB not to be used and that each car will carry its own motor. 
A speed of nearly 90 miles an hour is aimed at, so that the 
whole journey of 47 miles will only occupy 32 ralnuces. 
This high speed u to be made possible pavtiy by having no 
intermediate stations, and partly by avoiding all curvRa and 
gradients by tunnelling wherever hills occur along the route. 
In addition to the benefit conferred by a half-hourly service 
of express trains, the public 11 to be attracted by the cheapness 
of the fares. The Bill will, without doubt, meet with senous 
opposition in Parllameot from the London, Brighton aod South 
Coast Railway, but we wish the promoters of the scheme every 
success We feel sure that the public iiave only to be taught, 
by a few striking examples, the immense improvements that 
electric traction can effect in railway I ravelling to insist upon 
its adoption in suitable cases by our existing stearq railro^. 
It is only by healthy competition of the kind that such rai|irsya 
as this will introduce that it will ever be possible to eradkate 
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the often very primitive ideu of comfort and convenience that 
■eem to be possessed by the great railway monopolists ; and 
we hope, and believe, that it will be the function of electnc 
tiaction to produce ai great a change in the comfort of travelling 
in the present century as did steam railways in that which haa 
just closed. 

The Eitctrtcian announces that the Hon A Lyttelton haa 
been appointed by the Board of Trade as arbitrator to settle 
the dispute between the Metropolitan and District Railway 
Companies as to the electrical equipment of the Inner Circle 
The diugreement has been long and bitter, and, as the EUctnetan 
points out, haa not only unnecessarily delayed the improvement 
of the Inner Circle, but has also created an impression that 
electrical engineers are undecided upon the question of the most 
satisfiictory system of electric traction. That this is true in its 
broadest sense is no doubt the case, but there are many 
thoroughly satisfactory systems from which to choose, and it is 
to be hoped thei/^lfoTe that it will not now be long before one is 
selected and the alteration of the Inner Circle begins m real 
earnest. 

The New York EUctntal [Voild and Engineer September 
28 contains a long article descriptive of the Cooper llewiLt 
mercury vapour lamp. A brief description of this lamp was 
given in Nature (May 9, p. 39) at the time 11 was first ex¬ 
hibited m America. The present article is founded on the 
contenti of ten patents just issued to Mr. P Cooper Hev#t, and 
describes in considerable detail the construction and manufacture 
of the lamps. The chief difhcully met with is apparently in 
starting the lamp ; it is found, however, that a small amount of 
sulphur introduced into the tube (as sulphide of mercury) makes 
It much easier to overcome the initial high resistance, but even 
with this addition a transformer or induction coil is still needed 
Once lighted, the lamp is raid to burn steadily on loo-voU or 
200 volt circuits. The unpleasant colour of the light from 
mercury vapour can be cured, according to the inventor, by the 
use of nitrogen in the lamp, this adding the necessary red rays 
When originally iutroduced, the consumption of energy was given 
as only half a watt per candle, a value which is astonishingly 
small. We await, therefore, with the greatest interest some 
account of the practical performance of the lamp ; unfortunately, 
It iB often a big wait from the patent to the cammercial lamp, 
and it can only be hoped that in this case the time will nut be 
over long. 

The general report on the operations of the Survey of India 
for the year 1899-1900 shows that the total area triangulated 
was 41,110 square miles, including 16,000 square miles triangu¬ 
lated in connection with reconnaissance surveys, and valuable 
scientific obaervations were effected in the determination of 
latitudes. The Government of India, in a resolution reviewing 
the report, notice with interest the large addition to the 
geographical knowledge of Yunnan and the north-eastern 
frontier, apd acknowledgment is made of the efficient way in 
which the work of the department has been carried on. 

Some stir has been made in connection with " Kent coal" 
by the proving in another boring at Dover of certain coal-seams 
which In reality were discovered some twelve years ago. The 
original coal-boring waa commenced as far back as 18S6, and a 
depth of more than Idoo feet was ultimately reached The fact that 
another borldg In (he immediate neighbourhood has been earned 
to a depth of 1194 feet is of no particular importance. What is 
required iS that the shaft should be completed down to the 
workable Coal, and the Information with regard to this (given 
in the Financiat Tifhes of October 4) is that it is hoped to bring 
up coal Id about fffteen months’ time.” That the existence 
of the "coal-field” haa been proved "beyond reasonable 
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doubt ” will not be questioned ; the extent of it remains to be 
proved There may be small isolated tracts of faulted Coal 
Measures, or a continuous field extending ten miles or more. 

The Geological Survey of Egypt has just published an 
account of Dakhla Oasis by Mr. Hugh J. L Bcadnell. This 
oasis lies to the south of that of Farafra, an account of which 
was previously published (NaIURE, August 8) It is by 
far the most important of the four great oases of the Libyan 
Desert, on account of the number of its inhabitants, the extent 
of its cultivated lands and palm groves, and the copiousness of 
its water supply The water supply is derived from an under¬ 
ground bed of sandstone, which is never visible. This is over- 
lain by a bed of red clay and underlain by black clay. The 
water appears to How to the surface entirely through artificial 
wells and bore holes, ancient and modern Many of these 
artesian wells were made during the Roman occupation of the 
country, some are still in thorough working order, and they are 
as deep as those bored recently, about 140 metres The ten^ 
peralurc of the waters varies from 78“ to 102“ F , the heat being 
due to ihe depth from which they arise and being modified by 
local conditions The water-bearing strata belong to the Nubian 
Sandstone series (Senonian or Upper Cretaceous), 'I hey are 
overlain by a great thickness of soft Daman beds capped by 
hard white chalky (Daman) limestone After the hard capping 
had been eroded further waste proceeded rapidly, and the forma¬ 
tion of great depressions, without drainage outlets, has been due 
mainly to wind erosion. 

The eruptive rocks of the neighbourhood of Mcnervillc, 
Algeria, form the subject of an elaborate essay by MM Ixmis 
Duparc and Francis Pearce, lo which Dr E Uuier has con¬ 
tributed particulars of the geological structure of the country 
{Mem. dc la Sot dt Physique et dHist, Nat, du Genhje^ xxxiii, 
part 2, 1901). Special attention is given to the liparites and 
dacitea and to their relations with the granitoid rocks (tonalitca 
and micro tonalites) In the same volume, M P. de Loriol 
describes some new echinoderms, including Pygurus from 
Cenomanian and Efkmolampas from Oligocene strata, and a 
number of recent species of Astropecten^ Jfcc., from various parts 
of the world 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Society of VicLona, vol. xiv 
part I (August, 1901), geology dominates Various trachytic 
rocks arc described by Mr J Dennant, while the older Tertiary 
molluBca are in course of description by Mr. G B Pritchard, 
who contributes an account of the lamcllibranchs (part 2X 
There is also a short article by Mr T S Hall on the stages of 
growth in modern tngomas, which exhibit considerable varia¬ 
tion both in the shape of iheir shells and in their ornament 

In 1895, a gravitational survey of the kingdom of Wllrtlcm 
berg was commenced, and ten stations for the purpose were 
selected in the first instance on the meridian of Tiibingrn The 
first definite results were obtained in 1899 Dr K R Koch 
now describes the result^ of redeterminations made by pendulum 
methods in 190O, and publishes an account of thi* methods 
adopted for eliminating errors jf experiment and observation. 
With the exception of one station, the observations of 1S99 and 
1900 agree to within about two millionths of the observed 
values 

A IHSTHICT which 18 free from malaria, in spite of the fad 
that species of Anopheles are abundant and all the conditiona 
are favourable to the occurrence of this fever, forms the subject 
of a paper by Dr, Grassi in the Ai/i dot Cincei, x 6 The 
district u that of Massarosa, about eight kiiometres from Via- 
leggio. This district is largely given over to rice cultivation, 
and, among other noteworthy points, Dr Grassi finds (i) that 
malaria formerly existed in Massarosa, but has now practically 
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died out; (2) thmt iti decreue hu taken place coneurrently 
with the eatension of the rice plantationt, notwithstanding that 
<heM form a breeding ground for the moaquitoei; (3) that the 
cnoaquLtoei in question have not acquired any special immunity 
from malaria, seeing that they have been artificially infected by 
being allowed to bite a mala^l patient; (4) that many of the 
unhabitantB spend a portion of the year in infected districts where 
they frequently take the disease, showing that they likewise are 
oot immune. The only cpnclusion which Dr. Grassl can draw 
as that malana does not necessarily oecur even in diicricts favour¬ 
able to its propagation, and hence he thinks it probable that 
the disease may be easy to stamp out in infected districts, 
especially with the systematic use of wire mosquito nets But 
there is quite a possibility that the district of Massarosa may be 
visited at some future time by a scourge of malaria. 

A REPORT on the work done at the observatory of Catania in 
•connection with the international photographic survey of the 
flleaveni is contributed by Prof A. Ricco to the Atti dei Lincti^ 
X 5. Among the difficulties to be contended against in the 
Work, that of developing the negatives in the hot climate of 
Catania may be noted. Since the beginning of 1897, the total 
mimber of celestial photographs taken was 430, including a$o 
for the catalogue, 78 of the zone traversed by the planet Eros, 
-6 of the new star in Perseus, 3 of the occultation of Saturn, and 
6 of lunar eclipses In addition, the writer and Prof. Tacchini 
took 66 photographs on the occasion of the eclipse of May 20, 
1900, in Algiers A number of measurements, embracing 
22,435 Stars, have been made on the plates by Signori L Franco 
and M Massa, and reduced by Signor Mazzarella. Among the 
-calculations made by Prof. Boccardi, with the assistance of 
Signori Traversa and TafTara, we note the construction of tables 
for the differences of precession depending on the different con¬ 
stants of Struve and Newcomb, catalogues of 2200 stars taking 
account of proper motion and of the constants of Newcomb, and 
the reduction to the equinox of 1900 of 8000 stars of the zone 
studied at Catania. Prof. R]cc6 hopes shortly to commence the 
publication of the catalogue. 

The Century Afagaune for October contains a short article 
on " How to cross the Atlantic in a Balloon,” by Prof. Samuel A. 
King, with an introduction by Prof. Cleveland Abbe. Prof. 
King deprecates the attempts to solve a problem of this character 
'^by means of flying machines or mechanically propelled balloons, 
and thinks that the secret of success lies in mastering the 
problem of maintaining the ordinary spherical balloon at any 
.required height by the aid of the drag rope or similar appbances. 
The author also points out the necessity of overcoming the 
propensity of the balloon to rise and fall with varying temper- 
aiure, and suggests the use of a hood as a protection from solar 
radiation With proper precautions, Prof. King considers a 
Transatlantic balloon voyage now quite within the range of 
feasibility. 

We have received a copy of the Resulu of the Magnetical 
and Meteorological Observations made at the Royal Alfred 
Observatory, Mauritius, in the year 1899. Some of these results 
were alluded to In our notice of the Annual Report (Nature, 
June 6, p. 135). Magnetic dis'turbancea occurred on nineteen 
occasions. A list of them Is given in an appendix ; the principal 
were : January 28-29, February 12-13, 3 - 5 i RQd Sep¬ 
tember 26-27. mean declination in the year 1899 was 

9^ 32'‘89 west, There were only four tropical cyclones m the 
South Indian Ocean during the year, viz , on January 1-8 
March 3-8, November 30-December 3, and December 10-16. 
This cyclone passed over Monmhique on the 17th; the length of 
its path (more than 3000 miles) has seldom been exceeded In the 
Indian Ocean The baromeirkol readings at the Observatory 
were appreciably oQected at a distance of more than 800 miles. 
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Twenty-saven sdsmic dlstuiboiiceB were recorded at the 
Observatory during 1B99, The small nnmber of recorded 
earthquakes at Mauritius as compared with odier eountrles is 
noteworthy. ^ 

The origin and birthplace of the Probosddea hove long been 
a puzzle to students of evolution and distribution, the mastodons 
suddenly making their appearance in ihe middle part of the 
Miocene, without out having hitherto had the slightest clue os to 
their connection with more generalised types. The puule has, 
in a great degree, been solved by Dr. C. W. Andrews, of the 
British Museum, who, during a recent visit to Egypt, was 
fortunate enough, while travelling m the Fayum district m 
company with Mr. H. J. L. Beadndl, to come across two 
Tertiary deposits which have yielded a previously unknown 
vertebrate fauna, a part of which is described by Mr* Andrews 
in the September issue of the Geo/pgical Afagaaiue, From the 
upper beds, provisionally regarded as Lower Oligocene, were 
obtained remains of a small mastodon-bko ablmol (Pabeo 
mastodon), differing from Mastodon by the simpler last molar 
and by having five pairs of cheek-teeth simultaneously in use. 
The other remains are from a lower horizon, perhaps Upper 
Eocene, but possibly rather older Most remarkable Is a 
primitive proboscidean (Moerithenum), with a nearly full 
series of front and cheek-teeth, the latter being of a generalised 
Ungulate type. That this ammal is an ancestor of the mastodons 
and elephants may be inferred from the enlargement of the 
secoii^ pair of incisors in both jaws and the small upper 
canines. All the six pairs of cheek-teeth were in use at the 
same time. More problematical are the aftinities of a huge 
Ungulate desenbed as Bradytherium. From the Mme beds 
Mr. Andrews obtained a Zehglodon, previously desenbed by 
Dames, and also a Sirenian, probably identical with Owen’s 
Eotherium. A description of the reptiles is promised later. 
The importance of the discovery can scarcely be overestimated. 
It is noteworthy, in connection with a recent theory, that the 
fauna is situated in the Holarctic, and not In the Ethiopian, 
region. 

In their Report to the forthcoming anmverury meeting, the 
committee of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, 
Durham and Newcastle-upon-Tyne have to deplore the deaths 
of three prominent members, namely Lord Armstrong, Dr 
Embleton and Mr. K. Howse, the last of whom served the 
Snciety so well for many years as curator of its valuable 
museum. We learn that Mr. E. L. Gill, who has been ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Mr. Howse, speaks well of the general state 
of the collections. The finances of the Society, we are glad to 
hear, continue in a satisfactory condition 

The Builetin of the Agricultural College at Tokyo contains 
a capital investigation by Mr. U. Suzuki on the formation and 
distribution of theme in the tea plant. The seed contains no 
theme, but this alkaloid appears during germination even In the 
dark. The roots and stem contain a moderate amount of thelne, 
the bark very little. It , occurs in greater quantity In the 
dormant leaf-buds, and reaches its greatest development in the 
young leaves, in which ao per cent, of the nitrogen is sometimes 
in this form. In old leaves the quantity is greatly dimiolshed. 
The theine appears Co be specially localised in Che Qpiderinii of 
the leaf. Mr. Suzuki has another paper in the oome periodical, 
on the occurrence of organic iron compoundi in planui The 
seeds of Polygonum timiormm and Imdipfira timioriA yield an 
osb containing la per cent, of ferric oxide, Tfie whole of this 
iroD exists in the seed in organic combination, apparently os, a 
fer^o-nuclcin. The greater port of the iron in plsinU probably 
exists in a similar state of combination. 

The decorative symbolism of the Arapaho, a tribe of Plain 
Indians belonging to the Algonquin stock, is the sut^ject of an 
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e»siy by Mr. A. L. Kroeber in Ihe Amerumi AnihropQhgist 
(N.S.j vol. ili. 1901, p. 308), In all the examples referred to 
by the author there is, as there is practically everywhere else, a 
well-developed symbolism and a conventional decoration, which 
exist not side by side but in each other Most primitive decora¬ 
tion, no matter how geometric or simple, has significance, and 
thus is, visually or ideographically, realistic. This fusion of two 
differing tendencies (symbolism and decoration) is a rule practic¬ 
ally without exceptions. It is universal, because it is necessary 
At times, as in European civilisation, the two tendencies become 
more separated, but the more primitive a people is, the more 
intimately fused in its art will these two tendencies be, Other 
tendencies also are still combined with these two in a sufficiently 
early and rude condition of society, The symbolism of the 
Arapaho is as ideographic as it is realistic, and is as much a 
primitive method of writing as it is of artistic representation. 
The author argues that it is incorrect to as)»ume that symbolism, 
or any other single motive, accounts for the origin of a design 
Thus we come to the conclusion that all search for origins in 
anthropology can lead to nothing but wrong results. The ten¬ 
dencies referred to are at the root of all anthropological pheno¬ 
mena. Therefore it is these general tendencies, mure properly 
than the supposed causes of detached phenomena, that should 
be the aim of investigation, 

Thb additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past weeic include a Black Kite {Mitvm migrans)^ European, 
presented by Mr. J. B Thornhill , a Diana Monkey {Cena- 
pt/hscus dtana) from West Africa, a Yellowish Capuchin {Cebus 
fiaveHtni) from South America, a Fournier’s Capromys {Ca- 
promys pilorides) from Cuba, a Small clawed Otter {Lutra 
hp(Qnyx)y two Bungoma River Turtle {Efnyda granom)^ a Ring- 
necked Parrakeet [Palaeonns torquatus) from India, a Vulpine 
Phalanger {Tnehosunts vulpecula) from Australia, two Yellow¬ 
winged Parrakeets {Brotogerys Vitescens) from Brazil, a South 
Albemarle Tortoise {Testudo vicina) from the Galapagos 
Islands, eight Wrinkled Terrapins (Ckrysemys icrtpta rtigosa) 
from the West Indies, a Grey Monitor (yaranus gnsetts) from 
North Africa, a Razorbill {Aka (ordd)^ Bntish, deposited ; a 
Grey Squirrel {Stiurus unereui) from North America, a 
MouHon {Ovts t/msifnaM) from Sardinia, a Common Rhea 
{/HAea affien^aHa) (tom South Amenca, purchased , eight Golden 
Orfe {Ltuciicm idus) from European fresh waters, purchased 
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ErHEMBRis OF EnckeS Comet (1901 ^ 5), —Herr Ch Thqn- 
berg gives a further ephemeris for following this cornel, in 
Astronomufhe Nachrunten^ Bd. 156, No 3740. 
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New Algol-type Variable, 78 (1901), Cv(.ni —Mr A. 
Stanley Williami hai detected vanabiliiy in the star, whose 
appioximatg position is :— 


R<A. = 2oh. 18m 4'OB 
= + 43" 46' 4 


}(«855)- 


The DBAMyrr^ of brightneu were made from photographs 
obtained with a 4'4-inch portrait lens. Normally the star is 
about loth magnitude, falling almost to i2Lh magnitude at 
mininum. It appears about a magnitude below normal bright- 
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ness on a phoK^aph taken 1900 October 21, i3h om- to^ 
I3h. 50m. G M.T ; and minima have also been visually deter¬ 
mined on the following dates .— 

h m 

1901 Aug 24 14 27 G M T 

Sept. 7 9 43 

,1 14 7 29 

From these data the elements of the star’s varialion are — 
Minima = 1901 Sept, 7d qh 43m. -I- 3d. loh 49m E 
For about 3d 2h 19m the star remains constant at 10 o 
magnitude It then diminishes in 3h 30m to 12 magnitude, 
at which it remains for Som. Recovery to 10 magnitude occurs 
in 4h lom , the whole change occupying about Sh 30m. 
{Asti onomisihe NachiichUn, Bd 156, No 374°) 

Photocrai'H of the Spectrum of Lioh rNiNc, —Prof 
Pickering announces that a successful photograph of the spectrum 
of a lightning fia.sh has been obtained recently at the llarvard 
College Observatory The spectrum showed a complicated 
senes of bright lines which have ns yet not been mdisidually 
recognised. No informaLiun is at present e\tanc as to the 
instrument with which this interesting photo[^aph has been 
taken, but it is to be hoped that the scale is sufficient to ensure 
accurate determinalions of wave-length For some years l>ack 
attempts have liecn made at ihc Solar Physics Observatory at 
South Kensington to record the lightning spectrum, using both 
prisms and gratings in conjunction with short-focus cameras of 
varying sire Up to the present time, however, no success has 
been allnincd, and it is with the greatest interest that the 
publication of further details from Prof Pickering will be 
awaited 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON^ 

T AM sorry to have to sound at the outlet a note of sadness 
^ We little thought when the end of the session brought release 
for UB all that before wc could meet a|*ain death would intervene 
to prevent one of our number from joining his colleagues and 
friends at the reassembly It may not be known to every one 
present that a deplorable accident has deprived the College of one 
of the most brilliant and popular of the junior members of the 
staff Mr Martin Woodward, demonstrator of z(K)logy, was the 
younger son of Dr Henry Woodward, the eminent keeper of 
the geological department of the British Museum, who is a 
personal friend of many of ui and respected by everybody 
United as fatherland son were, not only by ties of afiection but 
by constant companionship m their scientific pursuits, we can 
only guess and 1 cannot express, the seventy of the father's 
loss. All we can do on this sad occasion is to oHcr to the family 
of our deptarted friend our most heartfelt sympathy Mr. 
Woodward entered the College as 1 student in 1882 and 
gained the Murchison prize and medal, He was appointed 
demonstrator by Prof Huxley in 1885, and has since that time 
worked under the direction of Prof Howes Most of us deplore 
the loss of a genial, kindly and accomplished friend, but science 
too IS the poorer by this unhappy event, for Woodward was 
well known a.s n zoologist, and his extensive knowlcc.Lge, skill as 
a manipulator and scientific enthusiasm seemed to promise a 
high place for him among ihe biologists of his time 

The next announcement that I am permitted to make is of a 
more cheerful character. Dr Slansfield, of the metallurgical 
division, has been appointed professor of metallurgy in the 
McGill University, Montreal. All students who have come 
under Ur. Stansfield’s influence will, I believe, gladly unite with 
his colleagues in wishing him a long, happy and distinguished 
career in his new home across the sea. 

By this time it is probably known to most of the students 
assembled here that me session now gone has seen the last of 
two of the most eminent members of the staff as professors in 
the College In Sir Norman Lockyer we are losing an investi¬ 
gator of the firiit lank who may be said to have created a branch 
of science out of the results of his own researches But apart 
from his labours in astronomical physics, I feel that the scientific 
part of the community owes much to Sir Norman Lockyer for 
the energy with which he has, on so many occasions, defended 
the cause of science Whenever a question has arisen of public 
opinion or public policy Involving the position of science, or of 
scientific men, he nas always sounded the right note You wilU 
I am sure, join with us ms colleagues on the council of the 

J Addreu dellverad ai th« openina ot the RoyaLCollcBi of Science, 
Ocioltcr 3, by Prof W A lilden, h R S. 
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Royal College of Science in oflering on thii occvion of levering 
an official link an eapreuloD of our earnest mth Lhat be may 
enjoy many yean of ncallh and undiminished strength to carry 
forward ime rcaearches which have made the name of Lockyer 
&moua ibroughout the civilised world, fror. Rltckcr has brcn 
called away to occupy the high position of pnnclpal of the 
leconitiiuted University of London, concerning which I shall 
ny a few words preMntly, It is difficult to eapresi the profound 
aense of lou with which I refer to the removal of Prof. RUcker. 
The members of the College have only the satisfaction of 
knowing that among their number was found the only man who 
aeemed lo possess the qualihcatiuna requisite for this difficult 
and arduous position We also have reason to hope that the 
association of the College with the University will anford oppor¬ 
tunities for the exercise of his friendly cooperation and advice 
whenever they are required in the work of the College which he has 
served so long and with so much advantage to all good students. 

Days like this are milestones on the road of life for all of UR— 
for you students marking very early stages of the lourney—for 
some of us pretty far advanced toward the end The metaphor 
suggests that those of us who have travelled in advance may 
have something useful to say Lo those who come after. But I 
am not going to offer much in the way of advice, because mv 
experience tells me that it will be only very sparingly accepteo. 
Alter all, the road which you have to follow is not the same, 
things are altered since passed that way, times are changed, 
and even if it were not so the spirit of each succeeding gener¬ 
ation appears to be unwilling to blend itself with the spirit of 
the past The instinct of the young is always to try everything 
afresh ar^d make up the sum of their own experience, and to 
regard with suspicion everything which the seniors have to say. 
But 1 do not seriously blame them. If it were not thus the 
world would soon be too wise for happiness, the sense of 
adventure would no longer brighten the springtime of life which 
'* sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought would lose the 
name of action 

Apart from the advice which it is my custom to address to my 
own class on the conduct of (heir studies, all I desire to say to 
the students here can be expressed in a few words Do not 
suppose that we seniors are indifferent to your fortunes, to your 
fitru^gles and successes or failures, On such a day as this we 
rejoice with those who have reason to rejoice—the winners of 
prizes and rewards We would gladly be among you as equals 
or competitors , we think of our own time and ihe happiness 
of something attempted, something done Go on and prosper 
To the newcomers whom we welcome to-day, we wish a like 
eucceas in the years which are to follow But it must not be 
forgotten by them that this demands eflort, strenuous and sus¬ 
tained effort It will not be enough to enter the College every 
day at a few minutes after ten and leave it at a few minutes before 
four, and though I do not advise midnight oil, 1 do venture to 
aay that the chief purpose of ihe Royal College of Science is not 
to provide a pleasant kind of club for a few privileged young 
persons at tlie expense of the Government or of their own 
parents and friends 

jiut fitsce aui dtscede ought lo be written up here as it is in 
another place 

The third course hinted at on that celebrated notice board 11 
not available here. So you must understand that there are but 
two alternatives recognised among us—either learn or leave the 
place. 

Independently of the circumstances to which I have already 
referrea as marking in a special way the opening of this prenot 
ficasioD, there is another subject which must before long auume 
a position of great impn^rtance to us. This College is a racog- 
niWd school of the new UniverMty of London, the majority of 
the staff are recognised teachers, and those students who choose 
may become matriculated tniernal atudents of the University. 
We cannot yet see clearly to what extent thia MocUcion will 
influence our work. We hope for the beat; but 1 think we 
fihall all be agreed that we shall not welcome any changes which 
will not enable us to live up to the splendid standard of the 
traditions of our College. Some modifScations of detail arc, no 
doubt, from tim^ to time desirable, but we cannot have the 
standard of atlamment and of onginal work lowered to suit the 
anangements of some other institution, however influential. 

As It IB probable that many of you have not had occasion to 
eonsider tne subject of the constitution and work of the 
Univetsily, 1 will venture to submit a few thoughts connected 
with the subject. 
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I wonder whether any of you have formed an idea-of a 
uiuversity so as to be Me to deAne it Many people think a 
university is a place where you may get a degree ; a'few think 
It is a place for instruction of a proffiMonBl or technical kind, 
still fewer think it is a place for research- An eminent member 
of the present Government made a speech only a few weeks ago 
in which at the outset he promised to deAne s university. In 
the end, however, he did not supply a deAnition, but he ex¬ 
pressed, certainly very clearly, what In his opinion a-.ufiive^ity 
ought to do, 

Mr. Chamberlain’s view is that a university should do four 
things—it should teach, it should examine, it should add to 
knowledge by research, it should show the applications of 
knowledge A pretty extensive programme surely I 

Cardinal Newman’s deAnilion —** A place of universal 

knawUdgt "—does not seem to imply so much, because he almost 
immediately adds that its object is, inter aHa^ the diffusion and 
extension of knowledge rather than the advancement. *' If, he 
says, Its object were scientiAc and philosophical discovery, I do 
not see wh> a university should have students." ('*The Idea 
of a University,” preface) 

I will venture a new deAcition 1 should lay a university is 
a place of higher educalion for those who are quallAed by nature 
to proAt by it. And I say that deliberately, holding the opinion 
as 1 do that it is not advisable to give more than elementary 
education to everybody, nor to encourage young people in- 
discnminately to enter upon a university course An enormous 
amount of educational power is now wasted in trying to give a 
training to intellectual facuUies which do not exist, for Provi¬ 
dence r^s not given brains equally to everyone, and many a boy 
and girl now forced by parents or circumstances to the study of 
books would he much Imppier and more useful members of the 
community if they were taught to lay bricks and to sew and 
cook and wash, and do these necessary things well which are 
now done badly This, of course, is not the buHiness of a 
university, but if the univeriitv can so arrange Us tests, whether 
by examination, or In some other way yet to be devised, as to 
prevent any large number of weaklings from entenng upon the 
universiiy curriculum, it will be doing a kindness to the rejected 
and a service to the rest of the world 

The new University of London is to be a plaee of 
education, we are told, snd no longer only a sy^cm for 
testing knowledge got anyhow and anywhere. Its business 
is to prepare its students for the world I hold strongly 
lo the view that the pnmary business of a university is not to 
provide technical instruction from the outset, but to provide 
those conditions which will help to convert tht boy into the 
tnaHt And 50 to prepare him by the cultivation of his faculties 
that he is then ready to receive instruction m any profession or 
pursuit which may be marked out for him by hia own special 
gifts or opportunities All your bachelors, whether m arts or 
sciences, should be merely well-educated young people with 
brains. If the programme at school and college has been 
properly laid out, they cannot have had time to have made 
much progress in technical work Tins does not shut other 
doors into the professions A man may become a doctor, a 
lawyer, an engineer or a chemist without going near the uni¬ 
versity, but the w'ay through the university must, If things are 
properly ordered, be always the way chosen by the best students. 
What I fear is a continuance and increase of the confusion 
between the processes of education which properly belong to 
the university and the process of instruction in umAiI arts or 
applied science which belongs to the technical school, or, if you 
please, to the more advanced stages of the unhiersity curriculum. 
Some confusion is inevitable In consequence of the existence 
from early times In the history of universities of the facul¬ 
ties of theology, law and medicine which are necessarily con¬ 
nected with prOfeasions. But in a new university tradition 
should not be allowed too prominent a place. 

In the faculties of engineering and commerce which are lo be 
established it will be di^trous to the causd of higher education 
if technical practice is to be received as an equivalent for studies 
which contribute to culture, style and character- 

1 dissent altogether from the view which seemi to be held by 
some people that the sooner a boy gets to things which will be 
connected with his future business the better. Doubttees cir¬ 
cumstances compel the adoption of this course tn sboie cases, 
but it is not one which ought to rocelve the sanctldis of the 
university. ‘ 

The confusion of education with IniUnctloet the mixifig of 
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prepuatory with profeBsional sludiesp also leads to ipuch waste 
of time. All preparatory studies ought to be over by the age 
of twenty-one, and in some cases even sooner. A young 
engineer ought not at that age to be learning the physics and 
chertitstry and mechanics, the principles of which he certainly 
requires for use, but should be Tree to work at his engineering 
and what pertains directly to it 

We may hope that the university will provide such a liberal 
programme that there may be many avenues to the same degree 
suitable to the needs and circumstances of different classes of 
students. By this I mean that there should be a very free 
choice of hinguages and sciences ; and I should exclude altogether 
from the early stages of a student's career commercial and 
technical subjects which, however practically important they 
may be, should only be taken up after the first degree, B A. or 
fi.Sc , has been reached, and the time for concentration has 
come 

As to the entrance or matnculation examination, much differ¬ 
ence of opinion exists But whether a classical language be 
insisted upon or not, and whether one or more modem languages 
be required, seem to me to be questions far inferior in importance 
to the requirement that every student admitted to the university 
should have been trained as far as he has gone in scientiRc method. 
This does nut mean that he should be acquainted with any par¬ 
ticular branch of science, but ihit by meanh of scientific study 
he should have been taught to use his eyes so as to see things 
clearly, and should have been made to understand the nature 
and the right use of evidence in coming to any conclusion This 
cannot be done by literary study alone, and if not begun nearly in 
life will scarcely accomplished later on. 

An educated man must have not only thoughts, but language 
by which he may express his thoughts intelligibly and with such 
brevity or fulness as befits the occasion nr the nature of the 
subject, lie mmt apeak and write his own language correctly 
How much more should be required by the university I have no 
lime to consider now, but F think no man of active mind will be 
content with translations of the literature or c\enof the scientific 
treatises of other countries 

The university is a place of education primat as I have 
said , but It should also be a place for research, and [ will try to 
say why 

It IS not, 1 think, the first business of a university to make 
new knowledge for the sake of the knowledge, but it is indis¬ 
pensable to all systems of advanced instruction that students 
should be associated with teachers who arc daily engaged in the 
endeavour to penetrate by new ways into the regions which be 
beyond the boundaries of existing knowledge In no other way 
can the teaching of the university be preserved both fresh and 
free from error. Moreover, it is imposiible to arrest the progress 
of discovery, which will go on elsewhere, however it may be 
ignored by the university, and how is it to keep abreast or the 
knowledge of the day except by taking part m the process of 
making it ? Fortunately, tne statutes framed by the commis¬ 
sioners distinctly include among the purposes of the University 
the promotion of research and the advancement of science and 
learning. This is a matter which cannot be passed by in silence, 
because it is one of those questions about which difference of 
opinion exists even within the senate of the University itself 
This is shown by what occurred at the presentation for degrees 
lost May. Lord Rosebery was present on the platform and 
everybody was very glad to see him, but there is great danger 
in yielding, as the Vice-Chancellor quite naturally did, to the 
temptation to invite a distinguished visitor to aay a few words 
on tne spur of the moment, unless you are quite certain before¬ 
hand as to what he will say. For on being asked to speak. 
Lord Rosebery expressed ihe opinion that the University should 
teach and should have nothing to do with research, which proved 
to my mind that he had never thought seriously about the 
question. Nevertheless, this remark was received with evident 
approval by a considerable part of the audience, and was of 
course reported fully in all the newspapers 

There are two influences exercised by newspapers which 
seem to me distinctly mischievous. The one is the diffusion 
of the idea that mere novelty is a virtue, that things of 
yesterday are more interesting and important than the things of 
any day before j and the other is that the utterances of a 
prominefit public man, ra any subject whatever, are belter 
worth having than the opinion of the man who Has given his 
whole life to it, and 1 venture to say that public men are not 
always cautioiiaaDOugh in what they say on subjects to which 
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they have given no attention, considering the weight attached 
by the public to all their words. 

But as to this question of research in all places of higher 
instruction, what a prion judgment can compare with experience 
already gamed ? I am not one of those who willingly refer to 
Germany, for I am weary of the exaggerated nonsense often 
talked about German competition and English incompetence. 
But It IS easy to see that the universities of Germany have 
settled the question for us and all the rest of the world by 
simply acting on the advice and example of Licbig, to whose 
influence much of her present prosperity is due 

Newman, as already stated, dia not think that scientific or 
philosophical discovery should be the business of a university, 
but there is a splendid pabsage in his famous book, “The Idea 
of a University,’' which, though he does not refer lo research, 1 
cannot refrain f^rom tearing away from its context, l>ecause it 
supplies such a vivid picture of the benefits which attend the 
existence of such a university m which the art of research is 
cultivated lie says "This I conceive to be the advantage of 
a scAt of universal learning, considered as a place of education. 
An assemblage of learned men, realous for ineir own sciences, 
and rivals of each other are brought, by familiar intercourse 
and for the sake of intellectual peace, to adjust together the 
claims and relations of their respective subjects of investigation 
They learn to respect, to consult, lo aid each other Thus is 
created a pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which the 
student also breathes, though in his own case he only pursues a 
few sciences out of the multitude lie profits by an intellectual 
tradition which is independent of particular teachers, which 
guides him m his choice of subjecls and duly interprets for him 
ihose which he chooses. lie .apprehends ihe great outlines of 
knowledge, the principles on wnich it rests, the scale of its 
parts, its lights and its bh.ides, its great points and its little, as 
he otherwise cahnot aD|irehend them Hence it la that hi-* 
education is called ' liberal ’ A habit of imnd is formed which 
lasts through life, of which the allnbutcs are freedom, equitable¬ 
ness, calmness, mnderaiion and wisdom \ or what I have 
ventured to call a philosophical habit This, then, I would 
assign as the special fruit of the education furnished at a 
university, as contrasle(I with other places of leaching or modes 
of leaching This is the mam purpose of a university in its 
treatment of its students.” 

This I also humbly believe to be the fnma^y purpose of 
university education, and this kept steadily in view all other 
things, the making of good doctors, chemists, engineers and 
merchants will be added thereto This it is which, I think, will 
also best satisfy the want so eloquently put forward by Lord 
Rosebery last November, when, speaking noton the spur of the 
moment, but deliberately m the character of I..ord Rector of the 
ancient University of CHasgow, he declared that *' the first need 
of our country is a want of men We want men for all sorts 
of high positions We want men who will go anywhere at a 
momeni’s notice and do anything ” And Lord Rosebery rightly 
thinks that it is the business of universities to produce such 
men Of course it will be asked what has all this to do with 
the Royal College of Science, which is essentially a technical 
school for the training of teachers and ol mining engineers 
and metallurgists The answer is that we have accepted pro¬ 
visionally a place in the new university, and so the future work¬ 
ing of the university cannot fail to have a deep interest for us. 
The nature of the entrance examinations which hereafter we 
shall be obliged to impose, the extent to which our courses 
of instruction and our college examinations are to be recognised 
by the university, the position of our associates in the university, 
are questions which remain to be considered and settled. 
And, further, I may add thati the character and organisation of 
the teaching side of the universltv are subjects which will here¬ 
after seriously influence our /«lmgs towards it and the 
extent to which we shall be inclinea to cast in our lot per¬ 
manently with the new institution. A great opportunity now 
opens for the establishment of a seat of Teaming in the richest 
and most populous city in the world, nchest not only in 
material wealth, but richest in collections of all that is precious 
to literature, science and art, richest in magnificent traditions 
and in memorials of the past. The question is, Will the people 
of London rise to the level of the great occasion ? It concerns 
them more nearly than anyone else Is London to fall behind 
a dosen provincial towns which by the exertions or the munifi¬ 
cence of their own cUuens afford such splendid evidence of local 
patriotism 7 London is no longer one city, but has become lately 
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a miniber of adjacent towni. Aa they cannot well have aepacate 
univemtiei, cannot the new municipaliiies unite in the ama 
apiiit which anlmatca the citizens or Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Manchtfer, Birmii^ham, Leeds and Liverpool, and help to 
make a real university common to them all 7 
1 cannot hope to exerdse much influence on the progress of 
events, but out of ihb ftllnessof the heart the mouth speakcth," 
and I trust the views which I have expressed will not prove 
to be discordant with those of our Ute colleague, the distin- 
uished Principal of the University, to whom we all look with 
lope and confidence for help in the lolutjon of the multitudinous 
and tangled problems which the University of London still 
presents. 

At the conclusion of his address Prof. Tilden distributed the 
prizes to the successful students. 




MA THEM A TICS AHD PHYSICS A T THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

A LTHOUGH the number of members present at Glasgow 
^ was much smaller than was expected, the attendance at 
he meetings of Section A was well maintained The papers 
presented to the Section were unusually numerous,and endeavours 
had to be made to restrict each speaker to the twenty minutes 
allowed by the rules of the Section. These endeavours were 
not always successful, and several papers which came late in the 
programme had to be given in loo condensed a form to be 
properly appreciated. This was the case, unfortunstely, with 
the Note on the Theory of the Michelson-Morley Experiment,” 
communicated by Principal Hicks. Prof. Morley, who was 
present, did not feel justined in discussing the question without 
naving further details from Dr, Hicks It is to be hoped that 
the debate which arose after the meeting of the Section was 
over, will lead to a repetition of these important experiments in 
the light of ihe new theory 

As in former years, the discussions which took place in 
the Section, either impromptu ur by arrangement, formed 
some of the most interesiing items of [the proceedings. 
That on the magnetic efTecls of electrical convection was 
opened by Dr Cremieo with a description of his experiments, 
all of wnich gave negative results Dr H. A Wilson 
pointed out several causes which might possibly account for 
these reauUs, but subsequent speakers eapressed doubts aa to 
them being adequate On the whole, r.s Lord Kelvin said, we 
must waitYor a rcpetiiion of the expenments under the simplest 
possible conditions before we accept aa final a conclusion against 
which there is so much indirect evidence, and which, if accepted, 
would necessitate the entire reconstruction of electromagnetic 
theory, 

A paper by Dr Guillaume introduced a discussion on the pro- 
poicd new unit of pressure, the megadyne per square centimetre, 
which was received with favour by the Section It is very nearly 
the pressure exerted by a column of mercury 75 cms. long,at o" C., 
at sea level in latitude 45^ and differs thereJore lilllc from the 
atmospheric unit at present used, Dr. Guillaume does not 
propose to interfere With the thermometne scale, and it seemed 
to the opinion of the Section that when any change in the 
scale is made it should be rationalised,” and for convenience 
have a degree more nearly equal in length to a Fahrenheit than 
to a Centigrade degree The discussion opened by Dr. 
Glazebrook was to have been on glass used for all acientific 
purpoaei, but on account of the small lime at hia disposal he had 
to restrict his remarks to optical glass, and gave an account of 
the advances made by Abb^ and Schott in the coniiruction of 
glass having the optical properties necessary for producing 
achromaUc objectives, During the dUcuuion it was pointed 
out by Mr. llinki that the durability of some of the new 
glasses left something to be desired, one of the lenses in use at 
Cambridge having become partially covered by a fungus the 
removal of which would necessitate the taking apart of the 
objective. 

Several of the reports of committees contained maUev of 
special interest, That of the Electrical Standards Committee 
inclpded the results obtained by Mr. S. Skinner on the slight 
difference of the amounts of silver deposited by the same currant 
from solulioKis of silver nitrate In water and in pyridine* The 
Seismologjgid Committee dnds that (he wind accouuu fer certain 
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frequent small movements ofrtbe aeUmograph trace whooe ipitrce 
had hitherto escaped detection. The report of the Commltteeoa 
Underground Temperature coDtaU^ tables of ohservadona ol 
temperfture made in Michigan and In Silesia, down to dqpthscif 
about JOQO metres. It seems, however, of little value to finUidi 
such tables without information sa to the nature of the stplu 
met with at different depths. The report of the Committee on the 
Determination of Magnetic Force on boud Ship consisted of 
Captain Creak's description of the modified dip circle ha has 
devised for carrying out ihe determination by Lloydi’ method. 
The tests of the instruments having proved 'them satisfactorv, two 
have been sent out in the Dtsesvery, and one in the German ship 
Gausi^ for use ifl the Antarctic. 

Of the ordinary communicaiions, that by Lord Kelvin on 
the absolute amount of gravitational matter in any large 
volume of interslellar space probably attracted the largest 
audience I^iord Kelvin gave a r^sumf of the arguments he 
brought forward in the Philo^ophttal Mogaunt for August, to 
show that if 35 million years ago lOQO million masses equal 
to that of our fiun had been distributed through a sphere of 
radius 3x10^“ kilometres they would ha\e now acquired 
velocities about equal to those known to be possessed uy the 
stars visible to us. It seems, therefore, probable that the total 
amount of gravitation matter of our universe does not differ 
greatly from that of 1000 million suns The same line of 
argument may be carried out for the mass distributed aa atoms 
initially throughout space, and we then have the nebular 
hypothesis reduced to atomic dynamics 

Prof Gray gave an account of the work he is doing in 
conjunction witn his pupils on the viscosities of liquids and 
solids and the effect on them of changes of temperature, magnet¬ 
isation, &c. Some of the most interesting of the results obtained 
were communicated to the Royal Soaety in June, and the 
experimcntB seem likely to have an important bearing on 
molecular theory, Dr J T Boltomley's paper on radiation 
of heat and light from a heated solid was taaen at the end of a 
sitting and received scant attention considering the importance 
of the subject Dr Boitomley finds by me||auring the power 
absorbed by electrically heated polished or |4tckened platinum 
wire and stirips placed m vacuo, that at the fame temperature 
the blackened radiates four or five limes as much energy as the 
polished surface, and that when the luminous appenance of the 
two IS the same their temperature is practically the same. 
Prof Morley and Mr. Brush have been determining the 
influence of water vapour on the energy lost by a heated 
body placed in an enclosure containing air, hydrogen or water 
vapour At low pressures water vapour iransmits heat 
more rapidly than air, but not so rapidly as hydrogen. 
In this connection Prof Morley has devised a new pressure 
gauge capable of measuring pressures down to aliout a tedf 
thousandth of a millimetre pi mercury. It consists of a U-tube 
containing mercury, on one of Ihe free surfaces of which the 
pressure to be measured acts. The depression produced u 
measured by the amount of iih of the tube necessary to bnng the 
two mercury surfaces back into contact with iwo platinum 
points in the tube A complete account of the arrangement ie 
to appear shortly in the Amtncan Journal of Siunct. 

Prof Callendar communicated the results of applying a 
small correction hitherto thought negligible to tne values 
of the specific heat of water between 0° and iQo” C, 
determined from the observations of Dr, Barnes with Cal- 
lendar’s apparatus. The high degree of accuracy which Mr. 

E H. GnflfithB has attained in measunng temperature by 
the platinum thermomeier has enabled him to determine the 
depression of the freezing points of extremely dilute solutiono, 
and as a result he can now state that the depression prodneed 
by dissolving one gram-molecule of potassium chloride in a 
thousand grams of water is, to about one part in two thousand, 
double that produced by the solution of one gram-molecule sA 
sugar. 

Mr B Hopkinson brought forward a new argument for 
the existence of an ether. Although at certain times the two 
Stan of a spectroscopic b^ary are moving in^opposite ditectioiu 
at right angles to line of sight wiA great velocldes, the 
doubling to oe eipected, if aberration is due to relative jsiqlleq 
of source and r^mver, has never been observed- Aberration 
must then be doe to the motion of the receiver rea|^ to. 
something not matter, and be unaffected by relative motmOf ‘ 
this somethuig and the source. This “aomeflnog^' k ibe 
ether. Dr. Jtmnstone Stoney was unable to attend^be neeiingt. 
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bii po^t on the poenbiUty of obtaining inteiference between 
light from different source! had to be taken u read. Dr. 
3taney believes he has obtained undoubted experimental proof 
of the powibility, but the matter must be held over till his proof 
can be considered and discussed. 

• Prof. Schuster ^ave an account of his expenments on the 
passage of electricity through mercury vapour They seem to 
indicate that pure mercury vapour is a non conductor 

Prof. Mincnin described the latest form of his photo electric 
ceil, which consists of two selenium coated aluminium wires 
dipping into certain solutions, and produces a measurable E. M F 
when one wire is exposed 10 the light of a star An arrange 
ment so sensitive should have a great future before it 

la the meteorological department of the Section, papers 
by Messrs W N. Shaw and R W Cohen, on the 
effects of sea temperature and wind direction on the 
seasonal variation of air temperature m these islands, were 
read. The -presence of the sea delays each seasonal 
change of temperature, and the authors are investigating the 
effect of the direction and temperature of the prevailing windi 
on the air temperature at the four principal stations of the 
Meteorological Office Mr. F. N Denison has found that the 
depmsion of the earth's crust due to an area of high barometric 
pressure can be detected by a seismograph at great disunces from 
the centre of the depression, the instrument being tilted towards 
the area of high and from that of low pressure The approach 
of a barometric depression la therefore indicated by the seismo- 
gr^h long before the barometer shows any sign of it. 

In the mathematical department, Prof Mittag Leffier com 
municated a paper on a criterion for recognising the irr^ular 
points of analytic functions, an important extension of the 
theory of convergent senes of powers to convergent senes of 
functions Mr R. W. II T Hudson extended the idea of 
Newton's diagrams to the theory of differential equations 
Prof G H Darwin communicated a paper on Poincare's pear 
shaped figure of equilibrium of a rotating liquid, and Col 
Cunningham announced the discovery of certain high primes, 
fnamly by the use of the numbers called by Euler “ idoneal " 
Several new theorems dealing with idoneal numbers were an¬ 
nounced by Col Cunningham and the Rev J Cullen Further 
papers dealt with modified proofs of propositions already known 
In the astronomical department. Prof Turner in his open 
ing address called attention to the need of cooperation In 
astronomical work, cooperation which should not sink the in¬ 
dividuality of the observer, or substitute routine for an alert 
spirit of inquiry and invciLigation Prof G. horbes brought 
forward several facts which seemed to support his contention 
that there is a planet beyond Neptune with a mass about equal to 
that of Jupiter Father Cortie announced that he had found the 
faculx on the sun's surface followed the same law of rotation as 
the spots, and Mr Hinka showed that the objections which had 
been raised to the determinations of the solar parallax from 
photographs of Eros, on the ground that it was a moving object, 
were unfounded At the close of the sitting, Prof Turner 
announced that Prof Pickering had succeeded in taking a photo 
^raph of the spectrum of a lightning flash, and that important 
information would be forthcoming when the photograph had 
beefi measured C H Less 

ZOOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

'T'HURSDAV, September 12—The president's address was 
taken later than usual In order to afford opportunity of 
attending some other sectional address In the afternoon the 
reports of committees and a few papers were taken, os 
follows 

(1) Dr. Hepburn and Dr D Waterston gave a paper on the 
pelvic cavity of the porpoise os a guide to the determination of 
the sacral region m Cetacea. The chevron bones distinguish 
the caudal vertebrm in cetaceans, but there is no easy method of 
dlatlnguishlng tocrof from lumbar vertebra:. The authors find 
a true pelvic cavity in the porpoise which corresponds to five 
prc-caudal vertehre, end they suggest that these five vertebra 
ore to be regarded os ucral in Cetacea. They find considerable 
variation in the position of this sacral region in the dlfferenf 
CetOceo, which they consider to be due to differences In the 
number^ of doriel and luinbar vertebrse preseiit. 

(2) Prof. R. J Anderson, on the|reUtioDshlps of the premoxilla 
the bears The premoxllla differs in the level and oreodth of 
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us articulation with the frontal, lust as the nasals reach higher 
up and further hock in some hears than in others Genera 
allied to the bears approach them in regard to the relation of 
the preniaxilla to the frontal, so do somz of the Canidx, but to 
a less de^ee, whilst other forms of the latter family have a wide 
interval between the premaxillce and frontals It is not difficult 
to account for the enlarged premaxillx of elephants, whales 
and rodents, or for the short stout forms m SuidT:, , but the 
seals, while in some respects resembling the arctcuds, differ much 
m their premaxill^e The isolated centres met with la some 
animals in the frontal region {e g , Gorilla^ Labistus) 

arc wormian The separate bone found in connection with the 
ventral part of the premaxilla m monotremes is not found m 
other mammals 

(3) Reports of Committees —"On bird migration in Great 
Britain and Irehnd ’*—The committee expresses its most grateful 
admiration of Mr Fagle Clarke's invaluable services Mr 
Eagle Clarke supplies detailed statements on the migrations of 
the skylark and of the swallow, those of the former being of 
an extremely complicated nature 

" Index Animalium —During the last year the period 1758- 
1800 hail been dealt with Arrangements had been made with 
the Cambridge University Press to begin the work of printing 
this first part of the Index m May, 1901 The indexing of 
1801-1900 now Continues The whole of the work, as usual, 
has been done by Mr C Davies Sherborn 

Zoology of the Sandwich Iiland^ —This eleventh report 
states that Mr R C L Perkins has been working during the 
last year almost solely on the island of Oahu The present 
position of the work is discussed 

Coral Reefs of the Indian Regions —Mr J Stanly Gardiner 
has sorted out the marine collections from the Nfaldive and 
Laccadive archipelagoes into groups for the specialists, and some 
of these groups have already oeen worked up The collections 
seem very complete, and the committee asks for assistance in 
publishing 

Table at the Naples Zoological Station —In addition to the 
usual statistical information the committee give reports from 
Dr Reginald Buller on the fertilisation process in Eehinoidea, 
and from Dr Hamlyn Harris on the statocysis of Cephalopoda. 

Tabic at the Plymouth Marine Laboratory —The occupation 
of the table during the year is reported on 

Natural History and Ethnography of the Malay Peninsula 
Mr W W Skeat gives an account (to Sections D, H and K) 
of the Cambridge Exploring Expedition An extensive coUec 
tion of vertebrates was made, and the first two species of 
Peripaius found in the Malay peninsula were discovert These 
latter have recenily been desenbed by Mr R Evans 

Plankton Investigation —Mr Garstang reports upon hi3 
periodic work in the English Channel. 

On September ij the following papers were taken — 

(l) Mr J Stanley Gardiner, on the coral islands of the 
Maldives —The Maldive group to the south west of Ceylon is 
made up of a large series of comparatively shallow banks, 
separated from one another by channels of about 170 fathdlhs in 
depth They extend north and south as a chain, double m the 
centre, for 550 miles All are covered with corat reefs, arising 
to the surface Some banks have on their circumferences the 
single ring shaped reefs of perfect atolU, while others are 
studded with numbers of small isolated reefs, many of which are 
of circular form with shallow lagoons (atollons) The two 
classes of bank merge into one another, and the chariges, going 
on at the present day, are such that the atolls msy be supposed 
to have arisen by the fusion of the smaller reefs All land in 
the group owes its ongm directly or indirectly to elevation, and 
in most atolls is very markedly washing away' Everything 
points to a state of rest at the present day The oioll reefs are 
perfecting themselves on all sides, and passages are closing up 
The reefs, however, are not broadening, but to a certain point 
narrow as they become more perfect The central basins of 
atollons are everywhere coming into free communication with 
the lagoons of the atolls There is no trace of the filling in of 
the latter; Indeed, such evidence as was found pointed, on the 
contrary, to their further widening and deepening and to the 
gradual destruction of the shoals and lands within tne encircling 
reefs The Maldive group marks the existence of an oiiclent 
land-area, but the changes going on are not conslatent wUh the 
view that the reefs were formed on the subudence of the land. 
Tlie various reefs appear rather to have grown up separately on 
slight elevations of a common plateau at a depth of 150 fathoms. 
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while the plateau lUelf accmi to have been formed by the 
washing away of the original land by wave and current 
action i. 

(a) Mr, £. J. Blea, on a. method foy recording local faunaa. 
Mr. Blee urgeithe uae of uniform slips as in a library card cata¬ 
logue, each al|p to contain name of species, locality, date of 
capture, &c. Tne advantages of cooperation should be combined 
with this coordination of the recorders 

(3) Pvof. J. Arthur Thomson’s germinal selection in relation 
to inheritance was an attempt to test the utility of Weismann's 
luUle theory as a provisional interpretation or some of the im¬ 
portant facts of inheritance. After inserting a struggle of 
gametes and potentui gametes ” between the “ histon?” or 
inlra-organismal selection of Roux and the ” germinal selection ” 
of l/Veismann, he sought to extend Weismann's conception, 
pointing out that within the germ there might be three forms of 
struggle; (a) between determinants of the same character; 
(^) between determinants of quite different kinds; and (c) be¬ 
tween the deteirnmants and their somatic or more external en¬ 
vironment. But the bulk of the paper was devoted to testing 
the theory as a unifying interpretation of otherw'ise unrelated 
facta of inheritance. 

(4) Prof. Thomson also gave some notes on the behaviour of 
young ^lls artificiaJly and naturally hatched. After describing 
the actions of the young Larus ridtburuiux in the first three days 
after hatching, he notea that the young birds never ate deleterious 
or useless suMlanceB ; that it look them a relatively long time to 
learn to recognise water in a shallow dish, though they drank with 
avidity when plunged into water or when ihe^r got their bills wet 
by pecking at their feet or at particles while standing in the 
water ; that swimming and preening movements were seen In 
prtat perfection as early as the third day : and that the ** kin- 
instinct’’ seemed very strong. 

In the aAernoon there were two papers by Mr. W S. Bruce, 
on ihe fishes of the Coals' Arctic Expedition and preliminary 
notice of the fauna of Franz Josef Land, a paper by Dr T It. 
Bryce on heterotypical division m the maturation of the sexual 
cells, and a demonstration by Prof Marcus llartog and Mr.Nevil 
Maskelyne on the mechanism of the frog's tongue, showing 
the method of protrusion by means of a model. 

On Saturday, September 14, the Section did not meet, but a 
number of the biologists took part in a very pleasant and suc¬ 
cessful ea^dition in connection with the Millport Marine 
Station, l^e party, on board the steameraccompanied 
the steam-yacht Mermaid^ belonging to the station, on a dredging 
and Irawling excursion round the shores of Cumbrse. In the 
afternoon the party landed end inspected the Marine Station, 
including aquaria, laboratory and the ” Robertson ” Museum 
Copies of a special handbook issued by the Marine Biological 
Association of the West of Scotland, and compiled by the non. 
sec , Mr. J. A. Todd, were supplied to the visitors This gives 
an interesting account of the history of the Marine Station, and 
of the successive benefactions—Sir John Murray’s ” Ark,” the 
" David Robertson " Museum, the present building, due largely 
to ibe libcrahty of Dr. Thomas Reio^, the steam-yacht Mermaidt 
and other jgifls from an anonymous donor—crowned, we believe, 
by an additional 3500/. given since this excursion to provide an 
extension of the building, 

On September 16 the following papers were laid before the 
Section :—(1) Mi. J. J. Lister, on dimorphism m Forammifera, 
wiih lantern illustrations. This subject was exemplihed by the 
life-hisiory of PoiyUomella crispa^ in which two forms occur, 
the microsphenc and the me^lospheric, differing from one 
another in the size of the central chambers, the character of the 
nuclei and in relative frequency. Tbe transition from the 
miciospheric to the megaloBpheric form was traced by a series 
of photographs of an individual of the microspheric form, the 
protoplasm of whiph emerged from the shell and broke up into 
a brora of megalospheric young. These having reached maturity 
give rise in turn to actively motile zoospores. It was shown 
that the facts of the life-history are inconsistent with the view 
that the two forms represent the two sexes, but confirm that 
which regards them as alternating or recurring forms in a cycle 
of generations. While the megalospheric form arises asexually, 
there are considerable grounds for supposing that the mkro- 
sphenc form Is produced by the oonjunlion of eooipores. 

(2) y: Simpson, on the relwon of binary AaiJon and 

conjugj|^ to variation. The species specially examined.wcre 
ParamUium taudaium and $tyhnuhia j^siula/a^ and exam¬ 
ination was restricted to (a) general outUne, (^) total length, 
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(r) extreme width, (W) distance between contractile vacnolei^ 
(a) length of middle caudal bristle. In all five pointi vaflatkiO 
was found. This war illustrated by micpophotography.ui Tbfe 
author contends that there is variation in binary fisuota, and 
that the process is not merely one of dnpliCatioiL. 

(3) Mr. W. E Hoyle, on a new form of lumlnans organ, 

intrapalllal, in CephalopodL < 

(4) Mr R Shelford, on the hibiis and hfe-histoiiee of some 
Sarawak inaectii, illustrated by the lantern, 

(5) P'of- J C. Ewart gave a lantern demonstration on eebraa 
and zebra hybrids. This was illuslrated by an exhibition of 
three of the actual hybrids in the medical quadrangle (see 
description below). 

(6) Dr. J F. Oemmill, on a large nematode paraaitic in the 
sea-urchin. This worm, which the author proposes to call 
Echinonema grap^ occurs in the penvisceral cavity, and seems 
to have escapeci notice excepi for a brief mention by A. £1 
Shipley in 1900. The females are 60 to 150 cma. in length, and 
the males only 5 to 10 ems An account of the anatomy was 
given 

(7) Mr F. H Marshall gave exhibitions of abnormal speci¬ 
mens of Nepkrops^ and of microscopic preparations of mammalian 
hairs. 

Some of the members of the Section took part on tbe Monday 
forenoon m a conference between Sections C, D and E on the 
subject of limnology, with special relation to the scientific study 
of the lakes of the British I&landa. It was announced that 
Sir John Murray and Mr. Lawrence Fullar had undertaken to 
defray the expenses of a survey to be undertaken by three 
scientific men during five years, and the conference discussed 
the best methods of cariying out the proposed scheme from the 
points of view of the different sciences involved 

On September 17, four papers were taken in the morning:— 

(1) Mr C. Forster Cooper, on the fauna of an atoll, with 
lantern illustrations. 

(2) Mr. L. A. Borradaile, on the land crustaceans of a coral 
island. The author pointed out the importance of land 
crustaceans in the economy of tropical nature in general, and of 
a coral island in particular He then enumerated the species he 
had observed in the island of Minikoi in the Indian Ocean with 
an account of their appearance and habits Special emphasis 
was laid* on the inieresting land heimit-crabs of the genus 
Coenobita 

(3) Mr J S Budgett, on the youngest known larva of 
Polypterus^ with lantern illustrations, From his observabons on 
the structure of the pectoral fin, the primordial cranium and the 
visceral arches of this larva, obtained mthe Gambia in 1900, the 
author believed that the Crossopterygii showed affinities with the 
Selachii, but that the structure and development of the urino- 
genital organs, though in both probably of a very primitive 
nature, disclosed teleostean affinities, while the structure of the 
osseous skeleton has in many points been shown to resemble 
that of the Stegocephali ana Amphibians. He therefore con¬ 
cluded that the Crossopterygii were a central group retaining 
relations with moat of the great groups of Ichthyopsiu, but not 
being actually ancestral to any one of them. 

(4) Mr J. Graham Kerr, on theiongin of the vertebrate limbs- 
The author gave a short account of his hypothesis of the 
homodynamy of the vertebrate paired limbs with the true external 
gills. After pointing out the aosence of solid foundation in fact 
for the two most widely accepted hypotheses of the origin of the^ 
paired fins, and having criticised these two views generally, he 
accentuated the probability that the two main types of limb, 
Ichthyopterygium (including Archipieiygium) ana Cheiroptery- 
gium, were derived independently from a simple stylifbrni 
projection of the body (Styiopteiygium), which was used, not for 
swimming, but for clambering about a solid substratum. This, 
from the evidence of Braus and others, wu probably somewhere 
about the hind end of the branchial region, Now were there 
any projections from the body In this region from which the 
motor itylopteryglum could have become evolved 7 Mr. Karr 
pointed out that in the true external gdls there existed a series 
of organs, projecting In various groujii of lower vertebrates from 
the visceral arches (L-VI. inclusive). These organs were 
potentially motor organs, as was shown by their powerful 
maacular apparatus and by the active flicking movements which 
they could perform ; they were also potentially luppcntiM stinc- 
tures, aswBsshownby the so-called "Dalancers/'uiwhiohformtl^ 
mandibular pair persisted in many Urodeles. He held that by 
far the simplest view of the origin of the paired Limbs was that 
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they hail developed out of u couple of ihe more posterior pairs 
of entcnul eilli, the girdles (o which they were attached 
repiesenling tlie skeleton of the corresponding Manchial arches. 

Mr. Kerr In the course of his paper controverted the view 
that the external gills were secondarily developed adaptive 
structures in the groups in which they occur \ he also dealt with 
the difficulty that most true external gills contain no cartila 
ginous axis, pointing to the barbels of Xenopus with their cartil¬ 
aginous axis, and to the rod of cartilage found by Budgett 
projecting into the Inse of the external gill of the hyoid arch 
of the young crossopterygian. 

Tuesday afternoon’s meeting of the Section opened with a 
lantern lecture by Major K. Ross on the story of malaria. He 
dealt m detail with the history of the various stages in the dis¬ 
covery and establishment of the mosquito theory, from the first 
fact, the discovery of the malarial pigment in 1849, to Manson’s 
crucial experiment in 1900. He then passed to the prevention 
of malaria and other mosquito-borne diseases, and gave an 
account of the experiments now in progress in Sierra Leone and 
Lagoa. 

The seasion ended with three exhibitions—Dr. Francisco P 
Moreno showing photographs of fossils in Ihcl^ Plata Museum, 
Prof Gilson a new sounding and ground-collecting apparatus, 
and Dr. J Rankin a new orientating apparatus for the Cambridge 
microtome, 

During the last few days of the meeting three of the zebra 
hybrids bred by Prof. Ewart were on view m the quadrangle 
(medical) adjoining the sectional meeting room. These 
hybrids were (1) ^ Remus/' the largest of the three, was born 
May, 1S97, dam a 14 hands bay half-bred Irish pony. The 
mane of Remus" was all but removed last April (2) Sir 
John," the small stout one, was born June, 1899 His dam is 
a yellow and white Iceland pony. *'Sir John" probably 
reproduces fairly accurately the coloration of the primeval 
common ancestor of the horses and zebras. (3) ** Birgus/* the 
slender hybrid, was foaled May, 1900 Ills dam is a chestnut 
14-handB polo pony. In 1898 this polo pony had twin hybrids, 
one of which goes extremely well and quietly in harness 

It is impossible to conclude even a brief account of the zoology 
of the meeting without at least a passing reference to the excellent 
volume on the natural history of Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland issued under the title ''Fauna, Flora and Geology of 
the Clyde Area ” a.s one of the three handbooks prepared by 
the local committee A large number of specialists have 
collaborated m the production of the lists and articles, the result 
being a work of great completeness and of more than, local 
interest, and of permanent value 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

"THE work of Section £ at the meeting at Glasgow main 
^ tamed the feature which has been noticeable for the last 
two or three years; (he number of "popular" papers was 
comparatively small, while papers presenting the results of 
detailed research, or laying ddwn foundations of future work, 
formed a distinct majority Although (he change has led to a 
marked diminution in the average numbers attending the meet- 
vags of the SccUon, it must be regarded as satisfactory, inas¬ 
much as it indicates an increase in the annual output ofscientihc 
work by gec^raphers in this country, and the fact is all the 
more gratifying in view of the difficulties in the way of geo¬ 
graphical research, to which Dr Mill drew attention m his 
presidential address Dr Mill laid his finger upon the true 
reason why " the few attempts which have been made m this 
country to promote the study of geography or to diminish the 
discouragements to geographical research have had but slight 
successwhen he pointed out that "amongst the not incon¬ 
siderable number of teachers of geography in (he universities 
and colleges of Great Britain there is not one man who receives 
a salary on which he can live in decent comfort so as to devote 
all his time, or a substantial part of it, to geographical research , 
and the same is true of every official of all the geographical 
societies." Until there are properly equipped centres ottering 
adequate opportunities for research 'as well as teaching, we 
cannot expect students of geography to receive the intellectual 
stimulus which research alone can give, nor can we develop a 
system of geographical teaching suited to our special educational 
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needs and methods, and capable of satisfactory extension to our 
schools 

Following the delivery of the pre-ident’s address bn Thursday 
morning, Mr £ G. Kavenstein read a paper on Martin Behaim. 
Marlin ^haim hits a place of some prominence in the history 
of getigTaphy on three grounds ; firstly, the historian Jo^o de 
Darros, writing in 1539, stales that he was a pupil of Regio¬ 
montanus, and was apmintcd a member of a committee which 
devised a method of "navigating by the sun", secondly, 
Behaim claims to have commanded a vessel m Can’s second 
expedition; and thirdly, during a visit to Nurnberg in 1490-93, 
he superintended the manufacture of a terrestrial globe, which 
survives to this day Mr Ravenstein seriously doubts the first 
claim, rejects the second, and fully admits the third. 

The (enlh and final report of the Committee on the climate 
of Tropical Africa was also presented. In this report, drawn 
up by Mr. Ka\en5Lein, abstracts of the meteorological obser¬ 
vations received during the year are published, and a review is 
given of the work of the Commiitee since Us first appointment 
in 1891. In completing ns labours, the Committee recommends 
that where local provision is not made for the publication of 
observations, the registers should be forwarded m future (through 
the Foreign or Colonial Office) to the Meteorological Council 
or to the secretary of the Royal Meteorological Society Copiea 
of the " Hints to Observers," published by the Committee, may 
be obtained from the secretary of the Royal Meteorological 
Society 

Dr A. J Herbertson read a pupew on the morphological 
divisions of Europe, in which he pointed out the inadequacy 
of the ordinary physical map for many of the purprtses of the 
geographer The paper was illustrated by a new "morpho¬ 
logical" map of Europe, based primarily on the work of Suess, 
in which Europe was divided into physical regions, taking into 
account, not merely configuration, but composiiion and structure, 
and by a few well-chosen examples, such as the comparative 
structure of the south east of England, the Seme basin, and the 
German Jura, Dr Herbertson showed the undoubted value of 
maps of this type for purposes of both research and teaching 

The first paper in the afternoon was one by Mr (r G 
Chisholm, on geographical conditions affecting British trade. 
After illustrating his conlenUon that geographical conditions, 
although often disregarded, were really important factors to be 
taken into account, by pointing out that Glasgow remained un¬ 
important, both commercially and industrially, until the develop¬ 
ment of Transatlantic trade, Mr Chisholm discussed the cftects 
which improvements m means of communication, electric trans¬ 
mission of power, and other modern developments, are likely to 
produce in the trade of Great Britain as compared with that of 
other countries, 

Prof Ailcyne Ireland read a paper on the influence of geo¬ 
graphical environment on poliLiCid evolution, m which he 
discussed iJie possibilities of native government within the 
tropics, concluding that while the natives of the tropics are not 
dencient in inlelleclual power, their "climatic discipline" 
renders them unfltLed to play the part oflegislators or responsible 
administrators, or to mamiain a government mfhcienlly stable 
to admit of proper commercial development. 

The Rev Thomas Lewis gave an account of journeys m 
Portuguese Congo, in the course of which he ha.s collected much 
valuable topographical information. 

Friday morning was devoted to the geography of Scotland, 
and the proceedings afforded gratifying evidence that m spite of 
difficulties Scottish geographers are prosecuting research along 
various lines with vigour and success. 

The first paper was one by Prof. G F Scott Elliot, on the 
effects of vegetation in the Valley and Plain of the Clyde. The 
general characters of the Clyde Valley in seven separate divisions 
were described-^ the sub-alpine, heather and peat, sheep pasture 
and arable districts , the Falls of Clyde canyon, the valley below 
the falls, and the flat and alluvial plains—and the successive 
stages in the formation of the valley slope were traced in a 
number of instances It was shown that a perfect senes of 
transitions can be found from the vertical scaur cut by the river 
to the continuous steep slope characteristic of the neighbourhood, 
and that the formation of the slope, in its vanous stages, was 
controlled by the vegetation. 

Miss Marion Newbigin gave an account of a scheme which 
has been undertaken by the Scottish Natural Hiatoiy Society at 
the suggestion of Sir John Murray. It is proposed, firstly, to 
arrange, in a readily available form, references to papers already 
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pubUlhed on the Aatarel history of the Forth Valleyp Including 
Its botany, zoology and geology ; and, secondly, the Society 
pTopoacfl to Utilise ka vartous Kctions and the labours of its 
individual members in the a^uUition of a mau of detail in regard 
to the eaUtiiw organic conditions In the valley of the Forth 

Prof, W. G, Smith described the methods and ol^ects of the 
botanical survey of Scotland inaugurated by his brother, the late 
Mr. Robert Smith. The difficulties of grouping the flora com¬ 
prehensively into '* plant associations " having been got over, 
«nd the proper cartographic methods elaborated by a number 
of expeilmental surveys, it remains to carry out the work on 
the large scale. Great interest was taken m Prof, Smith's 
Mper^ and in the Course of the discussion which followed Major 
traigie gave the satisfactory assurance that when the survey is 
put on a definite basis it will receive assistance from the Board 
of Agnculture in the way of supplying details 

In the afternoon Dr. Francisco Moreno read an important 
communication on the anthropogeography of Argentina, in which 
he summed up the existing evidence as to the origin and distri¬ 
bution of different races of mankind In South America, and 
stated a number of problems awaiting further investigation Mr. 
Hesketh Prichard ^ve an account of his journey m Patagonia, 
undertaken recently for the Daily Express. At the close of the 
meeting, Mr. Reclus-Guyou exhibitea a specimen of the maps on 
natural curvature prepared by M. Ellsee Reclus These maps 
are drawn on a sheet of aluminium stamped to the curvature of 
Q globe whose radius has the proportion to that of the Earth of 
ihe natural scale of the map, 

On Monday morning Obtain Lcmaire gave an account of the 
Belgian expedilian to Ka-Tangaunder his command The first 
[lait of Captain Lemaire’s paper described the scientific results 
of the expedition, amongst the moat Important being an ex- 
haUBUve investigation of barometric methods of determining alti¬ 
tudes in low latitudes; the second part consisted of an exhibition 
of part of the excellent collection of photographs made by the 
expedition. The expedition mapped more than 6600 kilometres of 
itineTary on a large scale, and one of the most remarkable 
features of the ex^ltion was that ** they left behind them no 
cause for complaint, or any ground for ill-will, among the 
native populations." Captain Lemaire’s work was very appro¬ 
priately desenbed as a model and a guide for all m(raem 
explorers in Central Africa. In connection with this paper an 
^xnibition of water-colour sketches by M. Dardennes, artist 
to the expedition, was held in the gallery of the Glasgow School 
of Art 

Dr. Vaughan Cornish presented the first report of the Com¬ 
mittee on terresiiial surface waves, which dealt chiefly with obser¬ 
vations of snow waves and npples, and snow drifts and snow 
caps, made by Dr. Cornish during last winter in Canada. 
C<msiderable difficulties were met with in obtaining oatisfactory 
photographs of the details of snow surfaces, but Dr Cornish's 
admirable slides showed that these have been successfully 
surmounted. 

Mr. 11 . N Dickson read a paper on the mean temperature of 
the atmosphere and the causes of glacial periods, in which he 
drew attention to the fact that any change which may have 
occurred in the mean temperature of the atmosphere was pro¬ 
bably accompanied by change in the temperature gradient 
between equatorul and polar regions, and therefore by modi¬ 
fications of the atmospheric circulation. It was suf^ested 
that this had not been sufficiently taken into account in dis- 
cuBOing glacial and other phenomena connected with secular 
changes of climate, and that by taking it into consideration a 
comparatively small gam or Loss of heat would suffice to produce 
the changes of temperature deduced from the geological record, 
while the changes in drculation at the earth’s surface would 
account for many peculiar features of distribution, 

Oo Monday morning b joint meeting was held with Sections 
C (geology) and D (zoology), to discuss the objects and methods 
of tne scientific study of the lakes of the British Islands with 
special reference to the scheme of survey about to be carried 
out by Sir John Murray and Mr. Laurence Pullai Dr Mill, 
who presided, read the following letter from Sir John Murray 
explaining the scope of the proposed survey, and stated that it 
had been undertaRen ai a memorial to the late Mr. F. P, 
PuUar ‘y — 

" 1 atari sorry it is not possible for me to be present at the 
meeting of the British Aisociacion this year. 1 am ve^ pleased 
to learn that a discussion has been arranged with reference to 
the proposed bathymetrical, physical, and biological survey of 
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the fresh-water lakes of the United Kingdom. I have not, as 
etp definitely settled anything Ufith teaud to the undertaking, 
ut my Idea is to endeavour 10 obtain the cooperation of three 
young university men who would take a real interest in the in¬ 
vestigation and be likely to make something out of the reseaK^es 
in the way of experience and reputation ; one to be a phyetcist, 
one a zoologist, and one a botanist. I propose to ofler Tor the 
first year a salary of 100/. and expenses while actually engaged 
in field work at a rate a httle better than is mven to memMrs 
of the Geological Survey The principal work will be to sound 
the lakes and prepare the bathymetrical charts. While this U 
going on observailoDS will be made concerning the temperature 
of the water at differenc depths and different seasons of tne year, 
as well as how the distribution of temperature in the lakes is 
affected by wind and other conditions. Observations will also 
be made on the distribution of pUms and ahimiLliin the different 
lakes at various depths and seasons, dnd on the deposits at the 
bottom of the lakes. The geological structure of the district in 
which the lakes are situated, the rainfall, and Other allied 
phenomena will likewise receive attention. 1 would expect 
those who take part in the work at a salary to give their Whole 
time to these investigations, and to work under my dir^tion, 
but they will receive full credit for their work, and will be 
allowed to publish results in their own names It may be pos¬ 
sible to receive assistance from others who cannot give their 
whole time to the researches, and also to make collections and 
observations for those who are engaged in the study of special 
branches of limnology. It is prot^ble that I will arrange to 
publish separately the results obtained in each catchment as 
soon as the survey of each basin has been completed, and then 
to publish a general account of the fresh-water lakes of the 
United Kingdom when ihc practical work of the survey has 
been finished. I propose to commence the organisation of the 
undertaking soon after my return to Scotland, and I hope to 
complete the whole work in five or six years " 

A full debate followed, in which both geologists and biologists 
took part. Mr. John Horne intimated that the Geological 
Survey would, given the formal approval of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, place any Information m their possession at the disposal 
of Sir John Murray and his colleagues, and Colonel D. A. John¬ 
ston, of the Ordnance Survey, expressed his warm interest in 
the undertaking. A formal resolution expressing the great 
gratification of the meeting at the decision to car^ on the work 
under the direction of Sir John Murray, and its sense of the 
munificence of Mr Lawrence Fullar, was moved by Mr Horne, 
seconded by Mr. Peach, and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings on Monday afternoon opened with the 
report of a Committee—consisting of Sir T H. Holdich, Colonel 
G E Church, Mr. £. G Ravenstein and Mr. H. N. Dickson 
—which was appointed at the Bradford meeting to draw up a 
scheme for the survey of British protectorates, particularly in 
Africa. The Committee specially urges the importance of laving 
down a main tnangulalion so as to provide fixed points Irom 
which local surveys by explorers and others b^n, and of 
providing means of training native surveyors and topographers 
similar to those existing in Indio, such surveyors tO attached 
to cxplonng and similar expeditipns os opportunities offer. 

An important paper oy Dr R. Bell, of the Geolo^cal 
Survey of Canada, was next read by Mr. Mackinder. This 
paper dealt with the topography and resources of northern 
bntario, or New Ontario," and described the immense regimi 
lying north-west of the line of Laka Niplssing and'ihe French 
River, The paper was accompanied bv material for the con- 
stiuctioD of an adequate map of thta district, which has not 
hitherto been represented with any detail. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch described some results of the ex- 
loration of the upper strata of the atmosphere by means of 
ites, and discussed specially the application of the method at 
sea. On land the wind is sometimes insufficient to raise the 
kites, but on board a steamship the artificial wind due to the 
notion of the vessel obviates this difficulty, and by altering the 
course relatively to the direction of the wind the action of the 
wind on the kite can be regulated to a very eoiulderable extent. 
Successful experiments have been made at sea on board an 
Atlantic liner, and the value of extended investigations fo the 
tropics, made from a ship which could be specially detailed for 
the purpose, can hardly be ovelrcstimated. The Association 
has appMnt^ a strong Committee, with a money grant, to co¬ 
operate In these experiments. 

The report of the Committee on changes of the Und-fevel 
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of the Phlegrxan Fieldsi drav^n up by Mr. (^amher, pre¬ 
sented. Mr Gunther's work beinR still in progress, the report 
w u of a preliminary nature, but it is satisfactory to note that 
the materuls for the investigation have proved more valuable and 
abundant than was anticipated. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. W. N Shaw, F R S , exhibited a 
complete senes of the weather maps published daily by various 
countries. Most of these bore the date January i, 1901 , others 
June I, 1901, The list is interesting as showing the position of 
this branch of meteorology at the beginning of the twentieth 
century —Austria, Bavaria, Belgium. Bntish Isles, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Portugal, Russia, Saxony, 
Spain, Switzerland, Algeria, Australa<iia, Canada, India, B.iy of 
Bengal, Japan, Mexico, United States, Roumania 

The rest of the morning was devoted to papers on the 
Antarctic expeditions Dr. J, Scott KelLie described the 
organisation and equipment of the National Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion, and Dr. H. K Mill gave an account of the voyage of the 
Disayvery as far as Madeira, to which point he accompanied 
the vessel for the purpose of working out the details of the 
meteorological and oceanographical rouiine Mr W S Bruce 
then read a paper on the methods and plans of the Scottish 
National Antarctic Expedition, in which he announced that 
sufficient funds had been subscribed, entirely by Scotsmen, for 
one complete year’s work in the Antarctic It is propoRed to 
purchase a whaler of about live hundred tons, and to leave this 
country m about a year’s time. The ship will carry a scientific 
Htafl of Bve, five officers, and a rrew of twenty An aitempt 
will be made to push as far south as possible in the Weddell 
Sea, and the deep reported by Ross in lat 68” S , long 13“ W , 
will be specially investigated The expedition will confine 
Itself almost entirely to marine work, and it is not intended to 
winter in the ice. 

In the afternoon Mr H. Vule Oldham read a paper on the 
experimental demonstration of the curvature of the earth’s 
surface. Mr Vule Oldham ho* repealed Wallace’s Bedford 
level experiment on the old Bedford River between Welney 
Bridge and Denver Bridge, a perfectly straight stretch of six 
miles. A mark was set up midway between the bridges, at the 
same height above water level as marks on the two bridges, and 
found to stand six feet above the line of sight Records of the 
experiment have been obtained by the use of a special tele- 
photographic Jens 

Dr R Logan Jack then gave an account of an expedition in 
Western China, in which the Chengiu Plain was crossed five 
times, and a good deal of mapping done uf the margins of the 
plain, and the courses of the rivers reaching it from the north. 
At the Maha gold mines the party received information of the 
massacres at Pekin, and were advised to make for Burma 
Bhamo, in Upper Burma, was renched after many difficulties 

A paper, by Mr Archibald Little, on the Crux of the Upper , 
Yang-lse, was rend by Mrs. Little. The paper containeu an 
extremely graphic account of an ascent of the river during the 
flood season, and the condition of the country and of river 
navigation was compared with that obtaining during the 
winter. 

The last paper was by M Galeron, designer of the great 
celestial glo^ at the Fans Exhibition, on the representation of 
the heavens in the teaching of cosmography After pointing 
out the difficulty experienced by the student in realising the 
apparent positions and motions of the heavenly bodies front a 
study .of the ordinary celestial globe, in which the celestial 
sphere woa represented as seen from the " outside,” M. Galeron 
exhibited and described an apparatus in which a celestial globe 
JS made of thin muslin, and sufficfenily large for the head of the 
observer to be placed at the centre. The apparatus, which can 
be constructed very simply and cheaply, enables the chief 
phenomena to be demonstrated with great clearness. 

It is noteworthy that the Artisan’s Lecture this year, although 
geographical, was not an account of travel and exploiation, but 
an exposition of the apuUcation of geographical principles In 
his lecture on '* The Movements of Men by Land and Sea,” 
Mr. Mackinder showed how the process of Civilisation has been 
affected by the configuration of the Earth’s surface, and pointed 
out the profound changes going on in political and social life 
under our eyes, as the rexult of the development of the great 
ocean lines of communication and of the transcontinental rail¬ 
ways. The lecture was a perfect illustration of the alms and 
methods of the new geography," and should do much to make 
those better understood and appreciated. 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOClA TION 

'T'HOUGII the new Section of the British Assoc.ation was 
only appointed for a the skccess of the jtieeiings at 

(Basgow was of so decided a character that the Section will 
probably become a permanent part of ibe Association It Can 
scarcely be said at present that an educational science exists, 
but the stalement of methods and results, and the discussion of 
the relationships between principles and practice, apart from all 
political considerations, should do something to organise the 
conductions of people who have given serious attention to 
educational problems, The Section will exert the greatest 
infiuence m connection with scientific studies , and there is no 
reason why it should not lead to improvements in mcthotls of 
teaching as valuable as those which have been produced by the 
scheme for a course of work in chemistry, drawn up by Dr 
II E iVmistrong for the Bnlish Association Committee on the 
methods of teaching chemistry It is not too much to say that 
this scheme started a revolution which gathers strength every 
day The system of science instruction by didactic methods 
still exists in places, but only because the machinery for carrying 
on the work on more rational principles has not been obtained, 
Wherever the object is education, the methods of research have 
been introduced, and it is recognised that real scientific know¬ 
ledge can only be gained by individual experience 

Educational Experiment and Nestanh 

Sir John GursL accepted liie principle of research in education 
in his address as president of the Section, and Dr Armstrong 
emphasised it in an early paper The power of research, Ihc 
art of acquiring mformalion for oneself, must, he pointed nut, 
be cultivated m all because iL is the power on which advance in 
life depends The chief work of tne Section will be to teach 
this doctrine, and impress iL upon the teachers A science of 
educaiion must be shaped, and a national programme must be 
constructed m which research methods are encouraged and 
teachers arc trained to have sympathy with them The human¬ 
ists must enter into an alliance with the nalurali'^Ls, and the 
union should take place on equal terms At present our educa¬ 
tional system is entirely one-sided The schools still at best 
suffer science; they do not love it and the old universities do 
not even regard U as a necessary element of culture, 

Reform will be brought about by the development of work 
shop and laboratory methods. The expcrimenial method of 
teaching is adapted to the curiosity and activity of the average 
boy, and should be the basis of instruction at the earliest Mages 
I‘rof L C. Miall gave strong support to the experimental 
method, which he descnl^ed as the most complete emU^pdiment 
of the methodised ait of trying, of ipnoring failures and im¬ 
proving successes, and perpetually goid'g un until the goal was 
reached. This is the habit it is desired to set up and which will 
take an important place in future educational work Sir Michael 
Foster cmphasisen the view that science ii> not learnt m the 
lecture room, but in the laboratory The first ami should be to 
teach a boy to think, and this can be done by practical work 
properly arranged It has been stated over and over again 
that pupils who have been prepared by the oldei learning lake 
to science more readily when tney are brought to it than tliose 
who have been trained from the very beginnings in science This, 
Sir Michael said, was easy to understand, because teachers m 
the humanities have been trained In teach for generations, 
while men of science are only now beginning to learn how to 
teach 

Methods of teaching are of great importance, and the British 
Association can be the means of producing improvements in 
them Prof H. L Withers, however, in a pajicr on the scope 
of educational science, expressed the opinion that before 
deciding how this or that subject should be taught it is desir¬ 
able to formulate a theory of the curriculum, that Is, to arrive 
at some concluaion as to the proportional value of subjects, 
Mr P. A, Barnett also took this view, the mam argument 
of his paper being that ihe criterion of success in education 
must be, not what people have been taught to do or to make, 
but what they are and how they bear tbetnseWes in all the 
relationships of life. But the educational value of a subject even 
considered from this point of view depends upon the scope of 
the subject and the methods of teaching, so that a reasonable 
curriculum cannot be drawn up until a decision has been 
arrived at as to what is implied by the name of each subject. 
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As instances of difTerence^ of opinion to whnt should be 
included in a subject and how the suljjcct cihould l>e taught, the 
diKUuioni on the teaching of elementary mathematics and of 
botany may be cited In each case a whole morning was 
devoted to the expression of expert opinion and the statement of 
experience m relation to the subject under discussion For the 
discussion of the former subject, a joint meeting was arranged 
with the mathematical department of Secuon A, and for the 
latter a joint meeting was held with the Section of Botany. 

The Teaching of Afdthemalict 

In urging a reform of mathematical teaching, Prof, Perry 
remarked that be would teach inithematics—at all events ad> 
vanced mathematics—in different ways to different students 
In any case he thought the system of leaching boys elementary 
mathematics as if they were all coing to be pure mathematicians 
must be altered We taught alfboys what is called mathemati¬ 
cal philosophy that we might catch in our net the one demigod, 
the pure mathematician, and we did our best to ruin all the 
others. In his experience there was scarcely any man who might 
not become an advancer of knowledge, and the earlier the age 
at which you ^ave him the chances of exercising his individuality 
the better Educate through the esperience already possessed 
by a boy, look at things from his point of view—that is, lead 
him to educate himself Through his whole mathematical course 
let him be taught through his own experiments, and do not call 
it waste of time to plot the stream lines, for example, after the 
algebraic academic answer of a problem has been arrived at 
The unpractical nature of niathemalical teaching, he held, caused 
men to leave common sense out of their teaching, and he in- 
Blnnced the great continental Polytechnics, where an elaborate 
course of many months, or a year, was often devoted to a 
subject, of which the general principles could be grasped in a 
practical course of a few weeks 

All advocates of orlhodox methods seemed willing to sacrifice 
every form of usefulness of mathematics to the mind training 
inherent in a perfect logical system—a huge complex deduced 
logically from simple fundamenlal truths. Where would be 
the harm in letting a boy accept the truth of many propositions 
of the first four liooks of Euclid, partly by faith, partly by trial; 
of giving him the whole fifth book by simple algebra , and in 
letting him assume the sixth book as axiomatic? He would 
allow him, in fact, to licgin his severer studies where he was 
now in the habit of leaving off, and would let him put aside 
much more than is usually done, so that he would get quickly 
to the solution of partial differential equations and other useful 
parts of mathemalics He had been speaking of the training 
of the mathematician, and he might be wrong , but as to the 
educational training of the man who was to use his mathe¬ 
matics in the study of jiure and applied physical science, he 
bad no doubt whatever of the importance of skipping judiciously 
in all early mathematic work In these days all men ought to 
study natural science, and in such study they required to have 
ihe knowledge of algebraic formuljc and the power to use them , 
to be familiar with the use of logarithms in computation , with 
the use of squared paper, and with the methods of the calculus 
He held that dexUrity in these is learned by quite young boys, 
and he felt sure that such dexterity could not hinder, and could 
only further, the mathematical study of the exceptionally clever 
student. 

Mathematics was a powerful weapon to unlock the mysteries 
of Nature If a man knew how to use the method, that 
would be enough . he could leave to others, who delight in 
that, the forging and complete study of the weapon The 
average young engineer might be made to possess a power 
of using the methods of mathematics, which would be as 
easy to him as reading or writing or using any hand tool—a 
power which would never grow rusty, because it would be exer- 
ciited every day of his life \ and his present hatred of mathe¬ 
matics and theory of engineering was leading to disaster 
Higher mathematics hod become a very useful thing As m 
ihe case of all other generally useful things, the complete study 
of its philosophy in the orthodox manner was not a necessary 
part of the school or college curriculum. In concluding his 
remarks. Prof. Perry defended himself ^inst the charge which 
his engineering friends had brought against him, that he had an 
exaggerated notion of the importance to all men of possessing a 
love for mathematics. 

discussion upon the paper was commenced by Prof, 
n. He said that • too common fault in teaching iqathe- 
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mniicB consisted in allowing the pupil to learn by heart pro- 
posiiions, formula and rules, instead of using them as a means 
of training the reisoning powers. He trusted that Prof. Perry 
did not really wish to recommend that method, but he was 
afraid that its advocates might qUotc Prof. Perry ih their 
support Elementary teaching should be so conducted os to 
prepare for more advanced teaching; nothing should'have to 
be unlearnt Geometry should be based on the observation 
and handling of models of solid figures, and thus could be 
liegun at a much earlier age than was generally supposed. 
Prof. For<iyth criticised the vehemence of the attack which 
Prof Perry had made upon the itiathematician while sympa¬ 
thising to a considerable extent with his aims He pointed ottt 
that subjects do not necessarily progress on the lines of direct 
uscfulne'^s, and that very many of the applications of the theories 
of pure mathematics had come many years—sometimes centuries 
—after the discoveries themselves ; the weapon had lain ready 
to hand, but the man had not been there to use it He also 
indicated briefly his views on the teaching of elementary mathe 
matics, and advocated the inclusion of a course on practical 
geometry early in the impil's career With this suggestion, that 
the pupil should bt led to pure geometry only after he had been 
accustomed to handle and 10 work with the figures with which 
geometry is concerned, all the siilisequent speakers cordially 
agreed. Prof Forsyth further desired to point out the need of a 
proper system of training teachers so that when they began their 
profession they would not have to devote their time to practising 
upon their earliest pupils the method that happened to suit their 
own piirticular temperament Major MacMahon—the president 
of Section A—^joined in ihe discussion, but confined his remarks 
to the subject of elementary leaching without entering upon the 
more important questions raised by the address, which he had 
already dealt with in his opening address to the Section 
Prof Rllcker said that there seemed to be a general agreement 
among all the speakers ihxt, in the case at all events of the 
younger children, the teacher ought to approach the subject as 
far as possible from the concrete side He also held, with Prof. 
Perry, that a somewhat rapid advance wnA advisable in the 
first case, the various qunliRcations with which the general 
statements had to be guarded being entered upion later While 
not altarking the system of examinations—which had come m 
for «c\ere criticism by other speakers—he considered that it had 
Its weak points, but that it was a necessary part of our educa¬ 
tional apparatus Prof Silvanus Thompson and Prof Henrici 
were m entire accord with Prof Perry ; and the latter expressed 
the hope that qualified mathe malic lans would prepare text-books 
upon the lines laid down in the address Prof Everett pointed 
out the need of distinguishing between technical and liberal 
education, and Pnif, Miall criticised the system in which the 
needs of the pupil and teacher were sacrificed to the demands of 
the examiner and inspector. Mrs W N. Shaw' spoke upon 
the bearing of the discussion on the education of girls ; and 
there als^i joined m the debate, Mr. J Parker Smith, M.P., 
Prof Greenhill, Prof, Alfred Lodge, Prof. Minchin, Mr. E. M. 
Langley, and others. 

An immediate result of Prof. Perry’s address has been the 
appointment of an influential committee of the Association, 
with Prof. Forsyth as president and Prof. Perry os secretary, to 
report upon improvements that might be effected in the teaching 
of mathematics. 

The Teaching of Botany. 

The joint discussion on the teaching of botany was held in 
the rooms of Section K, Prof. Bayley Balfour being in (he chair. 
Mr Harold Wager introduced the discussion by reading a 
paper on the teaching of botany in schools. He said that more 
atteniion should be paid to methods of leaching if the subject 
was to take its proper place in the school curriculum as a part 
of the general scientific training. Too much time should not be 
spent in mere descriptive work ; and the use of the compound 
microscope should not be encouraged The right selection of 
topics was important Such subjects as experimental plant physi¬ 
ology, the structure and germination of seeds, and tne structure 
ana function of the flower were specially to be commended. A 
good grip of fundamental principles and not an Imperfect 
acquaintance with a vaat numKr of facts was wanted in school 
teaching. 

Prof. Bower read a paper on the teaching of botany in uni¬ 
versities. He also urged that the use of the microscope in 
schools should not be allowed. It should be left to the uni¬ 
versity course. Thoroughness in special branches should be 
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fumed at with advanced students, not encyclopxdic knowledge 
Method wu Tar moreimporLanl than mere information Advanced 
itudenti should be leh to work independently as much as 
ponible. Research should be encouraged, but futile invesiiga 
tioDB were a mistake. Stress should 1 ^ laid upon writing up 
the results of any piece of work m good literary form 

In the subsequent discussion, Prof Miall said that m his 
elementary teaching at the Yorkshire College the laboratory 
work was the most important part of the work Lectures were 
not given, but after a period in the laboratory a discussion on 
the facts observed took place in the lecture room, and the 
students were expected themselves to give an account of their 
work, They very soon learnt to express themselves clearly 
and easily, and had little difficulty in passing examinations 
Prof Marshall Ward agreed that observations formed a very 
important part of elementary botany, and children could be 
taught to reason from facts observed With advanced students 
research was a powerful stimulus in developing interest in the 
subject. Prof Withers believed that the study of science might 
well begin with natural history Chemistry and physics should 
then be taken, and such a subject as l>otany might again be taken 
up in the higher forms But as a training in scientific method 
he thought the value of botany was often extremel) small 
Prof Armstrong considered that more attention might he 
given to systematic botany, and science altogether should be 
taken more seriously m schools, and at least half the school 
Lime should be given to practical work Chemistry and physics, 
as well as botany, were required in order to give the sLiicfi.nl a 
good knowledge of scientific method Dr D H Scott said 
that there was often too much specialisation in the sjllabusea 
drawn up for elementary classes Ills experience as an examiner 
had shown him that the subject could be easily crammed wiihoijl 
developing any real knowledge of the subject Dr Kimmins 
gave the opinion, as the result of his cxi>erience, that botany 
was often very badly taught in schools because of the want of 
properly trained teachers He thought it was a pity that there 
was a tendency to replace it altogether by physics and chemistry 
Sir John Gorst said that it seemed to him that one of the 
best science subjects for purposas of general education was 
botany, especially for rural schools" The provision of laboratories 
and apparatus was a difficulty Perhaps the County Councils 
might help with these Properly trained teachers were required, 
and the subject should have attention in Training Lullegos 
Too many rural teachers at the present time were not properly 
qualified to give simple lessons m botany 

The chairman in closing the discussion said that it had been 
of great interest, and he felt that improvement would take oUte 
as soon as a good supply of properly trained teachers could lie 
obtained 

Organisation and Aiiministro,iion 
The other subjects dealt with in the Section belong more to 
the organisation and administrative side of education than to 
the aims, scope and methods of science teaching, sd a brief 
mention of them will be sufficient in these columns Sir Henry 
Koscoc introduced the subject of the organisation of technical 
and secondary education, and m commenting upon it Sir 
Michael Foster said that whatever legislation was brought 
forward it was to be hoped that no distinction would be made 
between pnmary and secondary education Sir Philip Magnus 
apoke in favour of the unification of educational effort by the 
creation of local authorities to be responsible for education in 
their areas A paper by the Bishop of Hereford on the influence 
of the universities and examining bodies upon the work of 
schools contained a plea for ihe recognition of science and 
modern languages as substitutes for Greek in Rcspunsions It 
was pointed out that the existing requirement of (ireek from 
every candidate desiring to enter the older universities, together 
with the accompanying exclusion of modern languages and 
science, practically dissociates the whole class of modern 
schools or modern departments m schools from direct university 
influence, and the effect is found to be specially unfortunate m 
the modern departments of the large secondary schools The 
papel will be printed in full by the Association Among other 
BubjetU discussed were commercial education, and the mechan¬ 
ism qf education in Scotland, Dr. J H Gladstone also read 
his ajhnual report on the teaching of science m elementary 
schools, hitherto presented to the chemistry section, but there 
were tew other papers, the system adopted m the arrangement 
of the programme being to accept only one or two papers for 
each meeting, and these to be on definite topics requiring dis 
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cussion By this means attention was concentrated upon 
])articu1ar aspects of educational work instead of being directed 
this way and that hy a variety of papers The system has 
worked aq successfully that it will probably be followed at future 
meetings of the Section 


I^ORTHCOMING BOOKS OF SCIENCE 

Mr Felix Alcan (Paris) gives notice of - “ Les maladies de 
ronentation ct de I'^quilibre,” by Prof J Grasset , “ Manuel 
d’Hisiologie pathologique," by Profs V Coriiil and L Ranvier, 
illustrated, tome second 

Among Mr Fdward Arnold s forthcoming books are — ‘ The 
Balancing of Engines, ’ by Prof W 1 Dalby, illustrated , “A 
Handbook on Fermentation and the fermentation Industries,’^ 
by Charles G Matthews, illustrated , Human Embryology 
and Morphology,'^ by Dr A Keith, illustrated , ' A Text Book 
of /oology,” by G P- Mudge, illustrated 

Messrs George Bell and Sons give notice of — "Elementary 
Science,” by D E Jones and Dr D S Macnair , “ Inorganic 
Chemist^,” by Prof James Walker, f R S , " An Introduction 
to the Comparative Anatomy of Animals,” by Dr G C 
Bourne, vol 11 —Ihe Coehmata " Elementary DifTcrential 

Calculus, ’ by Prof A Lodge, with an introduction by Prof 
Oliver J Lodge, f RS , "An Elementary Treatise on Cubic 
and (^)uartic Curves, ' by A B Basset, f R S 

Messrs A and C Bhck promise —" A Treatise on Ek men 
tary Statics ’ (for the use of schools and colleges), by W j 
Dobbs, " New Descriptive (jcographies Africa, Central and 
South Amenra, Nijrth Ainenca,* edited by Dr A J Herbert- 
son and f D Herbertson 

Messrs Blackie and Son, Ltd , will issue — " The World of 
Animal Life, an Inlroducuon to the Wonders of the Animal 
World,” illustrated 

In the list of the Cambridge University Press we notice — 
"Fables and folk Tales from an Lastern forest,' collected 
and translated by Walter Skeat, illustrated , " Mathematical 
and Physical Papers,’ by Sir Ci G Stokes, F R S , vol in , 
"Scientific Papers, ’ by Lord Rayleigh, IRS, vol in It \s 
expected that ihe work will be completed in four volumes 
" The Lief Lncftl Proptriics of Gases,' by Prof J J Thomson, 
F R S , " Llectnc W-ives, ’ being an Adams Prize Essay in 
the University of Cambridge, by 11 M Macdonald "A 
Treatise on Determinants, by R 1 Scott A new tditlun 
by G 11 Mathews, f R S , " Tlie Vlgelira of Invariants by 
J II (jrace and A \ oung "A Primer of Botany,” by f F 
Blackman, "Zoological Results b^3ed on material from New 
Britain, New Guinea, I oyalty Islands and elsewhere, collected 
during the years 1895, 1896 anil 1897,” by Dr Arthur Willey 
The entire work will be completed with the publication of 
part VI , which will be issued during 1901, and will contain Dr 
Willey's monograph on Nautilus and other articles, including 
an account of the Ascidians by Prof W V Herdman, f R S 
" Reports of the Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits 
by the Mcmlxirs of the Expedition, ’ editeo by Prof A C 
Iladdon, f R S , vol 11 —Physiology and Psythotogy 1 1 is 

expected that the work will be completed in five volumes 
" Biomelrika A Journal for the Stali'%lical Study of Biological 
Problems,’ |>art 1 , " The Fauna and (leography of the Maldive 
and Laccadi\e Archipelagoes,*' being the account of the work 
carried on and of the collections made by an expedition during 
the years 1899 and 1900 under the leadership of J Stanley 
Gardiner, part i of vol 1 , " Index Nominum Animalium,” 
compiled by C Davies Sherbnrn under the supervision of a 
committee appointed by the British Association and with the 
support of the British Association, the Royal Society and the 
Zoological Society, vol 1 (1758-1800), "Fossil Plants,' a 

manual for students of botany and geology, by A C Seward, 
f R S , vol 1) , " Electricity and Magnetism,^’ by Dr R T. 
Glazebrouk, F R S , " Hegelian Cosmology,” by J McT E 
McTaggart ; " Essays on Educational Subjects,” by Prof S S 
Laune 

Messrs Cassell and Co , Ltd , will publish —"The Earth's 
Beginning,” by Sir R S Ball, f R S , illustrated , and new 
editionH of:—" Tumours, Innocent and Malignant, their CliiuoU 
Characters and Appropriate Treatment," 1 ^ J Bland Sutton, 
illustrated, "Surgical Applied Anatomy,” by Sir Frederick 
Treves, K C V O , assisted oy Dr Aithur Keith, illoatrated. 
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MeB§r8. W. and R. Ctiamben, Ltd. announce.—"The 
Nineleeblh Centuiy Sericfli" in which we notice ** Medicine. 
Surgery and Hygiene in the Century,” by Dr. E. H. Stafford ; 
" Diacoveries and Expldratlona of the Century,” by Prof. 
Charles G, D. Roberts; " Inventiona of the Century,” by 
William H. Doolittle ; " Progress of Education in the Century, ’ 
by James Laaghlin Hughes and Dr. Louis R. KJemm; 
" Frogresi of Science in the Century,” by Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson. 

Among the forthcoming works of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
we see:—"Steam Boiler Economy; a Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Fuel Economy in the Operation of 
Steam Boilers,” by William Kent, illustrated ; " Elevation 
and Stadia Tables, for obtaining Differences of Altitude for all 
Angles and Distances, Horiroptal Distances in Stadia Work, 
&c., with all necessary Corrections, &c by Arthur P Davis ; 
" Specidcations for Steel Bridges,” by T, A. L. Waddell ; "A 
Manual of Assaying ; the Fire A^y of Gold, Silver and Lead, 
including Amalgamation and Cniorination Tests,” by Prof 
Alfred Stanley Miller, illustrated; " High Temperature 

Measurements,” by Prof. H Le Chaielier and O. Boudouard, 
translated by George K Burgess, illustrated; " Mechanical 
Drawingi” by Lieut. Commanaer K. W Bartlett, illustrated ; 
" Practical Workshop Mechanics,” by Wallace Bently; "The 
Human Figure In Motion; an Electro photographic Investigation 
of Consecutive Phases of Muscular Actions,” by Eaaward 
Muybridge, illustrated; "Intermediate Practical Physics; a 
Manual ^r the use of Intermediate and Preliminary Scientific 
Students,” by John 6 Wilkinson , and new editions of "Notes 
on Thermodynamics,” by H. W Spangler, part 1. ; "A Text¬ 
book of Mechanical Engineering,” by Wilfrid J. Lineham, 
i llustrated, 

Messrs T. and A Churchill’s list contains t—" A Manual on 
Anatomy, by the late Prof. Alfred W. Hughes, edited by Prof. 
Arthur Keith; "Clinical Essays and Lectures,” by Howard 
Marsh; " Gynzcological Pathology,” by Dr Charles Hubert 
Roberts, illustrated,'' The Bacteriological Examination of Water,'' 
by Mmor Horrocks; "Seruin-Therapy,” by Prof. R T. Hewlett; 
"A Text-Book of Clinical Medicine,” by Dr. T. D. Savill, 
" A Hand-Book of Nursing, Medical and Surgical,” by Dr, 
Hadley ; " Elementary Ophthalmic Optics, including Ophthal¬ 
moscopy and Retinoscopy,” by J Herbert Parsons; vol 4 of 
Groves* and Thorpe’s "Chemical Technology”; "Electric 
Lighting and Photometry,” by W. J. Dibdjn and G E Cooke; 
and new editions of — "A Manual of the Practice of Medicine,” 
by Dr Frederick Taylor ; " A Text-Book of Medicine,” edited 
by Dr Pye-Smith, vol 1 ; "Chemistry, Inorganic and 
Organic,” by Prof John Millar Thomson and Arthur G. 
Bloxam; "A Short Manual for Monthly Nurses,” by Dr 
Culllngworth ; "A Simple Method of Water Analysis,” by 
Dr. John C. Thresh, **The Fharmacopceia of the Throat 
Hospital” ; " Dissection Outlines for use with Morris's Treatise 
on Anatomy ” 

The Clarendon Press announces;—"Micro-Anatomy,” by 
Gustav Mann 

Messrs J. M. Dent and Co. announce —“A Primer of 
Physiology,'’ by Dr Alex. Hill ; " Northern Mythology,” by 
Prof Kaufmann ; " Beautiful Birds,” by Edmund Selous 

Messrs. Duckworth and Co, will publish —A new edition in 
one volume of " The Country Month by Month,” by J. A Owen 
I" A Son of the Marshes ”) and Prof G. S Boulger, with Notes 
by the late Lord Lilford 

Mr. Gustav Fischer (Jena) announces —" Abhandlungen, 
Geologische und Palnontologische,” edited by E Koken, band 
V. heU i; "Geologic der Radstadter Tauern,” t^ Prof. F 
Freeh, illustrated , " Zur Lehre von der Blutzirkulation m der 
Schadelhohle des Menschen, namentlich unter dem Einfluss von 
Medikamenten,” by Dr. Hans Berger ; " Fauna Arctica,” 

edited by Dr. Fritz Romep and Dr Fritz Schaudinn, zweiter 
hand, erste lieferung; " Die Dipsomanie,” by Dr Robert 
Gaupp ; ' ‘ Die Malaria.” by Battista Qnssl, zweite vermehrte 
Buflage ; *'Handbucb der Gewhichte der Medizin,” edited by 
Prof, Max Neuburger and Julius Pagel, erste lieferung ; " Das 
Agglutinaiionsphanomen,” by Dr. Fntz Kohler; " Topo- 

mphischer Atlas der medizinischen Dlagnostik,” by Prof. 
Ponfick, zweite lieferupg ; " Handbuch der H^ene,” edited 
by Dr, Th. Weyb erster supplementband, erstes heft j " Bedeu- 
tung ernes systeinatlschen Studiuma des SkleroniB,” by Dr. von 
Schrotter; " Lehrbueb der vergleichenden Entwickelungi- 
geschichte der wirbelldsen Thiere,” by Profs, E. Korachelt and 
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K. Heider, allgemeiner icil; " Technische Mykolog^,** by 
Prof. F Lafar, zweiter band, erste lieferung ; " Normentafeln 
zur Entwickelungigeschichte der Wirbeltlere,” edited by Ptof. 
'Dr. F, Kelbel, dnttes heft, illustrated ; " Tropenby^lenc mit 
apezieller BerucksichtigUng der Deutschen Kolonlcil,'^ by ProC 
F. Plehn ; " Die Baktcrlen,” by Drs J. Schmidt and Weis, 
Illustrated. 

The announcements of Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd , 
include .—"Trades' Waste, its Treatment and Utilisation, 
with Special Reference to the Prevention of Rivers' Pollution,” 
by W. Naylor ; "The Metallurgy of Steel," by F. W. Hatbord, 
illustrated ; " Elementary Coal-Mining, for the Use of Students, 
Miners, and others preparing for Examinations,” by Geoige L. 
Kerr, illustrated; "A Dictionary of Textile Fibres,* by 
William I. Hannan, illustrated; " Sanitary Engineering, a 
Practical Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and R&iise 
Disposal,” by Francis Wood, illustrated , "Ferments and their 
Action, a Text-book on the Chemistry and Physics of Fermen¬ 
tative Changes,” by Dr Carl Oppcnheimer, translated by 
C Ainsworth Mitchell ; " Tables and Data for the Use of 
Analysts, Chemical Manufacturers, and Scientific Chemists,” by 
Prof J Costell Evans, in 2 vols. ; " A Text-Book of Physics,” 
by Prof T. H. Poyniing, F.K.S., and J J. Thomson, F R S., 
illustrated, introductory volume on F^ptrtits of MatUr , 
" Diseases of the Or»ns of Respiration, an Epitome of the 
Etiology, Pathology, Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of 
the Lungs and Air Passages,” by Dr. Samuel West, illuicrated ; 
" Officii Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” eighteenth annual issue. 

Mr W Heinemann’s list includes—"The Flay of Man,” 
by Prof Karl Groos, translated with the author’s cooperatjon 
by Elizabeth L. Baldwin; "The Regions of the Wbrld,'' 
a senes of twelve volumes descriptive of the physical 
environment of the nations, edited by H, J> Mttkinder 
" Britain and the British Seas,” by the Editor; "The Near 
East,” by D. G Hogarth ; " Western Europe and the Mediter- 
raneBn,'^by Elisee Reclus , " Central Eurc^e,” by Dr Joseph 
Bostoch , " Scandinavia and the Arctic Ocfilo, ” by Sir Qements 
R Markham, FRS j "The Russian Empire," by Prince 
Kropotkin; "Africa,” by Dr J Scott Keltic; "India,” by 
Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich ; " The Far East,” by Archibald 
Little; " North America,” by Dr Israel C Russell; "South 
Amenca,” by Dr John C Branner; "Australasia and 
Antarctica,” by Dr H O Forbes. 

Mr H. K Lewis’s list is os follows —" A Handbook of 
Bactenological Diagnosis for Practitioners, including Instructions 
for the Clinical Examination of the Blood,” by Prof. W. d’Este 
Emery, illustrated ; " Transactions of the Dermatological 

Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” vol vii ; and new 
editions of*—"Elements of Practical Medicine," by Prof 
A, H Carter; " The Sanitary Inspector's Handbook,” by 
Albert Taylor, illustrated; "Rough Notes on Remedies,” by 
Dr William Murray 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son announce *—" Prospecting 
for Gold,” by D. J. Rankin, illustrated , " Mining Calculations, 
comprising Anthmetic, Algebra and Mensuration,” by T. A, 
O’Donahae, illustrated ; " The Pocket-book of Refrigeration 
and Ice-Making for 190a, with Diary,” edited by A. J. Wallis- 
Tavler; "The Bacterial Punficalion of Sewage,” by Dr 
Siiiney Barwise, illustrated ; and new editions of " Water and 
Its Purification, a Handbook for the Use of Local Authorities, 
Sanitary Officers, and others interested in Water Supply,” by 
Dr. 5 Rideal, illustrated , " Lockwood's Dictionarv of Terms 
used in the Practice of Mechanical Engineering,’* edited by 
Joseph G Homer; "The Health Officer’s Pocket-book, a 
Guide to Sanitary Practice and Law,” by Dr. Edward F. 
Willoughby, illustrated. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co’s list contains:— "The Great 
Deserts and Forests of North America,” by Paul Fountain ; 
" Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death,” by 
Frederic W, H. Myers, 2 vols. ; " Dreams and their Mean¬ 
ing,” by Horace G Hutchinson ; " Intuitive Suggestion,” by 
J. W, Thomas ; " Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry 
and Physics, with Special Reference to Practical Work,” by 
J. W. Mellor; ^ ’ A Practical Guide to the Adminiatmtion of 
Ansesthetics, ” by Dr. R. J. Frobyn-Williams; "A Practical 
Treatise on Mine Surveying,” by Arnold Lupton, Illustrated ; 
" Bricklaying and Brick-cutting/' by H. W Richards, iUus- 
tvaled; "The Mind of a Child,” by Ennis Richmond, 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., Ltd , promise " The 
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Nordracl) Tmtaiant for CoDSumptlvea in this Country,” bv 
Tamei Arthur Oibfion; and a new edition of ** The Students 
Chemiatryi’' by R. L. Taylor, 

Among the announcements of Messrs. Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd , we notice “ The Sherbro and its Hinterland,” by T J 
AUdridge, illustrated ; “ The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas 
Jlenry Huxley,” odited by Sir M Foster, K.C D., F. R S , and 
Prof. £. Ray LanUester, F R,S ■ m 4 vols,, vol. iv. ; “Allas 
of Practical Elementary Zootomy,” being a revised edition of 
the zoological porlian of the " Atlas of Practical Elementary 
Biology,”^/ Prof. G. B Howes, F.R.S , with a preface to the 
first pditipn by the late Prof T H. Huxley, P C., F R S ; 
" The Scenery of England and the Causes to which it is due,” 
by the Right Hon. Lord ^vebury, F. K S., illuslraled ; Mac¬ 
millan’s Manuals of Medicme and Surgery . A Manual of 
Medicine,” ^ited by Dr. W, H Allchin, vol iv Diseases 
of the Hespiratory System and of the Circulatory System, 
vol, V. Diseases of the Digestive System and of the Kidneys , 
"Assimilation and Digestion,” by Sir T Lauder Brunton, M D , 
F R S. ; *'The Climates and Baths of Great Britain,” being 
the Report of a Committee of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London, Vpl 11. The Midland Counties and 
Irelandi " Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry,” by Prof W 
Ostwald. transIsLed by Dr Alex Findlay, "An Experimental 
Study of Gases,” by Morris W. Travers, with a preface by Prof, 
William Ramsay, F R S , " Lectures and Essays by the late 
William Kingdon ClilTord, F.R S edited by Leslie Stephen 
and Frederick Pollock, '.with an introduction by F. Pollock, 
third edition, in 3 vnls, ; “ Philosophy, Its Scope and 
Method,” a course of introductory lectures by the late Prof 
Henry Sidgwick ; "The Growth of Hegel’s Logic,” byj. B 
Baillie , "Mind in Evolution,” by L T Hobhnuse ; "Texts 
for a Course of Elementary Lectures on the History of Greek 
PhiloBMhy,” edited by Dr Henry Jackson , ” Mammals,” by 
F. E. Beddard, F R S. (being vol. x, of the Cambridge Natural 
History); ** Insect Life, Souvenirs of a Naturalist,” by M. J, H 
Fahre, translated from the French by the Author of “ Mademoi* 
scHc Mori,” with a preface by Dr David Sharp, V R.S., 
illustrated; "The Mystic Rose, a Study of Primitive Mar¬ 
riage,” by A £. Crawley; "An Elementary Treatise on the 
Calculus,” by Prof, George A. Gibson, a new edition of 
"The History of Human Marriage,” by Dr Edward 
Westermarck, with preface by Di. A R, Wallace, P" R S ; 
" Uplapd Game Birds,” by Emerson Hough, illustrated; 
" Salmon, Trout,” by Dean Sage and A Nelson Cheney, 
illustrated, "The Deer Pamily,” by the Hon Theodore 
Roosevelt, T S Van Dyke, and H. G Stone, Illustrated ; 
” Municipal Engineering and Sanitation,” by M N Baker , 
" An Introduction to Celestial Mechanics,” by Dr Forest Ray 
Moulton , " Elementary Electricity and Magnetism,” by Profs 
D C. Jackson and J P Jackson, illustrated, “A Primer 
of Calculus,” by Arthur S Hathaway, illustrated, "The 
Practical Methods of Organic Chemistry,” by Prof, Ludwig 
Gattermann, a new edition of the authorisea translation by 
Dr William B Shober, illustrated; "The Applications of 
the Kinetic Theory to Gases, Vapours, Pure Liquids, and 
Solutions,” by Dr. William Pingry Boynton, illustrated ; "The 
Protozoa,” by Dr. Gary N Calkins, illuslrated ; " The Rontgen 
Rra in Medicine and Surgery, os an Aid in Diagnosis and as 
a Thenpeutic Agent,” by Dr, Francis H. Williams, illustrated , 
" Cyclopsedia of American Horticulture,” edited by Prof. L H. 
Bailey, illustrated, vol. iv., completing the set; " P'irsl 

Lessoni in Agriculture,” ^ Prof. L H. Bailey; " University 
Text-book of Botany,” b^ Prof Douglas Houghton Campbell, 
illustrated ; " The Principles of Stock Breeding, the Applica¬ 
tion of Biological Laws to the Breeding of Domestic Animals 
(includlM Poultry), whether for Fancy or Profit,” by Prof 
W. H. ^ewer; " Dictionary of Philosophy and Piychology,” 
edited by Prof. James Mark Baldwin, with an international b^y 
of collaboffators, in 3 vols. ; "A Student’s History of Philoso¬ 
phy," by Prof. Arthur Kenyon Rogers; "An Introduction to 
Psychology,” by Prof. Mary Whiton Calkins ; " Mental Growth 
and Conirol,” by Dr Nathan Oppenheim ; "The College 
Student and hu Probleqis,” by Dr. James H. Canfield ; " The 
Child's First Book in Science," by Dr. Edward S. Holden, 
illustrated. 

Mours. Methuen and Co. will publish Head-Hunters, 
Black, White and Brown,” by ProL A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., 
illustrated. 

Mr. Murray's list includes .— "National Education, a Sym- 
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posium,” edited by Laune Magnus; " Tubuloiis Boilers, 
Dosed on a Short Course of Lectures delivered at University 
College, London,” by Leslie S Rol)€rtson, illustrated; "The 
rixed Stars, an Exposition nf that Branch of Astronomy 
which relates to them,” by Prof Newcomb, "Heredity,” by 
Prof.J Arthur Thomson, illustrated (Progressive Science Series); 
"The Dawn of Modern Geography, a llistory of Exploration 
and Geographical Science from the opening of the Tenth to the 
middle of the Thirteenth Century (a u 900 1250),” by C 
Raymond Beazley, illustrated; " DangerouH Trader, the His¬ 
torical, Soaal and Legal Aspects of Industrial Occupations as 
affecting Public Health,” by a number of experts, edited by Dr. 
T Oliver, illustrated ; " The Natural History of Religion, Dased 
on the Gifford Lectures delivered in Aberdeen in iSSg-qo and 
1890-91," by Prof Edward Burnett Tylor, F R S , illustrated , 
"The Soil,” by A. D Hall; "The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the 
East,” translated and edited by the late Colonel Sir Henry Yule, 
revised throughout in the light of modern discoveries, with 
a memoir of Colonel Yule (compiled with Ihe a^istance of Miss 
Yule), by Prof. Henri Cordier, 2 vols , illustrated 

Messrs George Newnes, Ltd , will publish in the Library of 
Useful Slones Senes —"The Story of Animal Life,” by B 
Lindsay, illuslrated; "The Story of Euclid,” by W. B, 
Prankland 

In the list of Messrs Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co , 
Ltd, we observe —"Assyrian Language, Easy Lessons in 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,” by L. W. King , " The Book of the 
Dead, an English translation of the Theban Recension,” with 
supplementary chapters, hymns, , and nearly 400 vignettes 
which do not appear m the larger edition published m 1S97, by 
Dr E A Wallis Budge , and a new edition of " Text Book of 
Physiological and Pathological Chemistry,” by G Bunge, trans¬ 
lated from the German edition by Florence Starling. 

Messrs, (i P Putnam's hat includes —" Zuni Folk-Tales,” 
by F H Cushing, illustrated , "The Home Life of the Wild 
Birds,” by F. H, Herrick, illustrated ; and a new edition of 
"Thinking, Feelings Doing,” by E W. Scripture, illustrated 

Mr. Grant Richards announces new editions of " Cohn 
Clout's Calendar,” by Grant Allen , and " Logic, Deductive 
and Inductive,” by Carveth Head 

Messrs, Kivingtons announce —"Chinese Turkestan, with 
Caravan and Rifle,” by Percy W. Church , " Rivmgtons' 
Junior Mathematics,” by H G Willis, comprising Arithmetic, 
two parts; Algebra, two parts 

Messrs, F. £ Robinson and Co will issue —" Wjld Sport 
in the Outer Hebrides,” by C V. A Peel. 

Mr. Walter Scott announces —" History of Geology and 
Paleontology to the End of the Nineteenth Century,” by Prof 
Karl von Zittcl, translated by Dr M M Ogilvie-Gordon, 
illuslrated, "The Study of Religion,” by Prof Morns 
JafilroW| jun 

Messrs. Seeley and Co , Ltd , promise ;—A new and enlarged 
edition of " The Chemistry of Paints and Painting,” by Prof. 
A H. Church, F R S. 

Messrs Smith, Elder and Co call attention to —"Lectures 
on Chemical Pathology m its Relation to Prariical Medicine, 
delivered at the University and Bellevue Medical School, New 
York City," by Prof. C, A Herter. 

Messrs Sonnenschein and Co,, Ltd , have in hand — 
" Harlyn Bay and the Discovery of its Prehistoric Remains,” 
by the Rev. R. A, Bullen ; llemze’s " History of Contemporary 
Philosophy,” translated by Prof W Hammond, Wundt’s 
" Physiological Psychology,” translated by Prof E B Tiich- 
ener , " The Student's Text-book of Zoology,” by A Sedgwick, 
F R S., vol ii. ; " Psychology, Normal and Morbid,” by 
Dr. C A Mercier; and new editions of llertwlg’s ” Elements 
of Embryology,” and Walters' " Sanatoria for Consumptives.” 

Mr Fisher Unwin will issue-—" Alcoholism—a Study in 
Heredity,” by Dr G Archdall Keid. 

UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

CambriuGk—A research studentship of 120/, tenable foz 
one year, has been awarded at Emmanuel College to Mr. G. L. 
Tuck. 

The new pathological laboratory at Oxford is to be opened 
by Sir William Church on Saturday next. 
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A NEW Kience building in connection with Colorado College, 
and which will colt 300,000 dollars, is in course of construction. 
Towards the amoant required Dr. D. H. Pearsons has contributed 
50,000 dollars, and an anonymous donor 100,000 dollarl. 

The Calendar of the Royal Technical Institute, Salford, for 
the Biath session, 1901-a, has reached ua, and contains full 
information respecting the various courses of histruction given at 
this well-equipped Institution. 

ScUnzf announces that the expenses of a department of 
anthropology m the University of California will be entirely 
borne by Mrs. F. Hearst. The department will pay especial 
attention to the study of the Indians of the Pacific coast. 

Among recent professorial changes in American universities 
we notice the following.—Prof. £ M Wood is to succeed 
Prof. H. Benner in the chair of mathematics and astronomy of 
Albibn College, Mich,, Prof. T. C. Esty will take the place of 
Prof Baker as professor of mathematics in the University of 
Rochester, and Prof P. Arnold will fill the chair of mathematics 
in the University of Southern California 

The annual report of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College has just been issued, and tells of much good 
work done and progress made during the period under review 
The number of students has increased to the utmost capacity of 
the buildings, and the curriculum has been extended in several 
directions After a close inquiry into the standard of instruc¬ 
tion, the composition of its sialT and the plan of its future 
operations, the Scotch Education Department and the Treasury 
have granted to the College a fixed annual subsidy on practically 
the same conditions as the annual grants to the English 
University Colleges The authorities are much embarrassed by 
the poor class-room and laboratory accommodation, and it is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the sum required for the proposed 
buildup operations will be speedily forthcoming. So crowded 
is the College that the Governors have been obliged to announce 
that they are unable to consider any additional applications for 
admission to quite a number of evening classes. 

The Alumni Weekly of the University of Minnesota for 
September 23 contains an account of the new botanical station 
which has been built on Vancouver Island for students of 
botany in Minnesota and the north-west. The seaside station, 
as it exists, is but a beginning, and many things are required for 
Its suitable equipment, such as a small steam-launch, a steam- 
pump, a system of water-pipes for fresh- and salt-water, an 
additional laboratory building and other conveniences; but the 
start made is an encouraging one The party of students and 
others which visited the station during the recent season numbered 
twenty-nine, and a very successful gathering seems to have been 
held. The days were spent in studyi^ the products of the shore 
and forest, and iry the evenings brief botanical lectures were 
delivered by the teachers The buildings are, it may be men¬ 
tioned, at present planned to accommodate eighty workers. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sclencea, September 30 —M. Bouquet de la 
Grye in the chair.—The problem of the dissipation of heat in a 
thick wall with radiating surface, by M. J. Boussinesq,—Re¬ 
marks on the formation of acids In plants, by MM. Berthelot 
and Andr6. It has been found that there is no relation between 
the total amount of vegetable acids contained in a plant, in the 
free or combined state, and the amount of acid in the^uice 
extracted from the various parts.—On the engraved and painted 
figures of the Palaeolithic period found on the walls of the cave 
of La Mouthe (Dordogne), by M. Emile Kiviere. A minute 
description of prehistoric drawings, the existence of which was 
first indicated in The cave is nearly filled up with d^bns 

of prehistoric mhlilr who inhabited the cave at two distinct 
epochs, which ard ma^ distinguished by a stalxgmitic layer 
wnlch separates thenw^^e drawings are of three kinds, simple 
line engraving^ othenKlled with a brownish-red ochre, ana a 
third a Kind of itriati4%f the rock,' .^l, with one exception, 
represent animals, the most perfect being complete figures of a 
bison and of a lund of antelope. Tha wiM gent and reindeer 
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are also recognisable.—On differential equations of the second 
order with algebraical coeffieients, by M, Paul I. Suchar.—On 
the variable state of currents, by M. A. Peiot.—The calculation 
of the heat of volatil|Btion and heat of fusion of some elements, 
by M de Forcradd The relation (L + S)/T a (/+j)/T = 30 
between the molecular weight M, thd heat of ftsion S, the 
heats of volatilisation and fusion L, 1, and die temperature, is 
applied to the cases of phosphorus, arsenic and selenium,— 
Nitromannite and nitrocellulose, by MM, Leo Vignon and 
F. Germ. It has been previously shown by one of the authors 
that the various niiro-denvativei of cellulose energetically reduce 
an alkaline copper solution. It is now shown that penta- and 
hexa-nilromannite behave similarly This reducing power is not 
altogether due to the formation of mannose. Nitromannite, re¬ 
duced by ferrous chloride, gives a mannite devoid of reducing 
power. From this point of view it behaves differently from the 
nicro-celluloses.—The formation of an isatin derivative of al¬ 
bumen. by M. Julius Gnezda. A substance giving the reactions of 
chlonsatin has been obtained from the products of the reaction 
between hypochlorous acid and peptone —On the reproduction 
and development of Pempatoptis Blainvillti^ by M. E. L. 
Bouvier.—On stolonisation in the hydroides, by M. Armand 
Billard.—The fibrovascular elements of the stem and frond of 
some Filicineacs, by MM C Eg. Bertrand and F. CornaiUe — 
On the localisation and dissemination of antimony in the 
organism, by M. G. Pouchet. The toxic action of antimony 
and Its localisation require doses of antimony much larger than 
with arsenic, the localisation of antimony being different from 
that of arsenic The toxic action of arsenic is not diminished 
by the presence of antimony, but, on the contraiy, appears to be 
somewnat increased 
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THE ENGINEERING LABORATORY 
Experi}funtalEngineering, Vol. ii. Testing^ and Strength 
of Materials of Construction By W C Popplewell, 
M.Sc. Pp, vjiJ + 404. (Manchester Scientific Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 1901.) Price loj* td net 
HERE IS no doubt that the most striking feature in 
the increased provision of means for the scientific 
training of engineers during the last quarter of a rentuiy 
has been the great development of laboratories equipped 
for experiment and research in all branches of engineer¬ 
ing While as yet there is no general agreement as to 
the best avenue to the engineering profession, it is uni 
versally admitted that such a training as is possible in a 
well-arranged laboratory can be made a most valuable 
adjunct to any system of instruction or apprentice¬ 
ship This development alone has created a field for a 
senes of text-books such as that of which the book 
before us is the second volume, while the fact that it is 
also intended to meet the needs of the large class regu¬ 
larly engaged in what is known as “ commercial ” testing 
serves to widen its scope, without in any way diminishing 
Its value for more strictly educational purposes The 
book contains a large amount of useful matter, collected 
with much discrimination from a great variety of sources, 
and we have little hesitation m saying that it will m veiy 
great measure meet the needs to which we have referred. 

In his introduction, Mr Popplewell explains that he 
has included a chapter on the mechanics of bodies under 
test loads, not with the view of instructing the novice in 
the fundamental parts of the subject, but simply m order 
to explain briefly the leading principles involved, and to 
record the formulae to be afterwards used. Such brief 
explanations of general principles, however, are almost 
always unsatisfactory in themselves , it so often happens 
thatm arriving at a simple formula the important matters 
are those which are omitted, so that the subject is pre¬ 
sented to the student m a garb of spurious simplicity 
Again, the student, allured by the brevity of such explan¬ 
ations, IS strongly tempted to confine his investigation 
of the principles to the explanatory chapter and to over¬ 
look the author's disclaimer. The results of this tendency 
are only too apparent in the bald proofs so familiar to 
every examiner m the subject. And further, apart from 
its expressed limitations, Mr. Fopplewell’s chapter of 
theory is in itself in some respects open to criticism 
It is^ for instance, important that the measure of a 
"strain ” should be a number representing what may be 
called the strain-ratio, so that for any elastic deformation 
we have the simple relation 

. stress 

Strain = -r-r-i 
moaulus 

the modulus being the stress which would produce unit 
strain. We find, however, that while " strain " is correctly 
defined on p. 14, the very next page presents us wUh the 
unhappy equation 

_strcii app lied__ amount of .strain 

modulus of elasticity original Tcngih of the pnsm 
The discussion, again, of the relation between E and G, 
the moduli of elasticity and of rigidity respectively, is 
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cumbersome and might be much simplified, and although 
It 15 pointed out that the result (that G is to E as 2 is 
to 5) depends on assuming that Poisson's ratio has the 
value 4, which is only partially justified by experiment, 
this result is quoted on p 216 as having been deduced 
m the earlier chapter from purely theoretical considera¬ 
tions Generally speaking there is a marked lack of 
elegance about Mr. Popplewell's mathematics , special 
instances of his cumbersome style may be found on 
p 40, and again on p 160 

On the other hand, he has done well to rail special 
attention to the difference between the twisting moment 
in a bar m which, the state being entirely elastic, the stress 
IS proportional to the radius, and that in a bar in which, 
the plastic state having been reached, the stress may be 
regarded as uniform over the section, a distinction which 
15 sometimes lost sight of m reducing and comparing the 
results of observation 

The second chapter, a long^ one, is devoted to the de- 
sciiption of testing machines, and the comparison of the 
adv.intages and disadvantages of the various types of 
large machines in general use will be found of great 
value not only by the works manager or teacher who may 
lequire a machine to suit special conditions, but also by 
the intelligent student, who is only too apt to regard the 
particular machine, on which it may be his lot to work, 
as embodying all the virtues, or it may be all the vices, 
of its kind. Many of the illustrations, particularly the 
diagrammatic views of different types of machines, are 
very good, and for a few more of these we could well 
spare the half-dozen or so of photographs, which have 
in most cases been taken in a bad light and have all 
suffered in reproduction It is a pity to burden a text¬ 
book with general views which can be found, reproduced 
in much belter style, in the makers' catalogues. 

It were vain to attempt anything like an exhaustive 
description of the various measuring appliances now in 
use, as it seems to be a point of honour for each labora¬ 
tory to design a special type, but Mr. Popplewell gives a 
short and sufficient account of the more familiar extenso- 
meters and gauges. More perhaps might have been 
said of optical methods of measurement, particularly of 
appliances depending on the principle of the optical 
lever, which is now largely used in many laboratories, or 
embodying a delicate spirit level, of which one instance 
only, Prof. Unwin’s extensometer, is described 

Special chapters are devoted to descriptions of the 
methods of carrying out various tests in tension, com¬ 
pression, bending and torsion, and of recording and 
reducing the results, and these chapters are well done. 
In the account of bending tests we notice no reference 
to the bending of long rods of small section Even if 
these tests are not of importance from the commercial 
point of view, they are of value in the laboratory from 
the simplicity of the apparatus and the ease with which 
the properties of different materials can be compared, 
arid from the fact that elastic displacements large enough 
to be accurately measured with micrometer eyepieces can 
be used. 

Several torsion machines are desenbed, and the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining a pure twisting couple is pointed out. 
It IS the case, however, that in many of the torsional 
machines in ordinary use the method of measuring the 

C C 
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torsional daformation is not lufficiently accurate to justify 
elaborate precautions against bending moments, although 
It is not difficult to devise quite simple apparatus for 
making these angular measurements. These simpler 
means are somewhat overlooked by Mr. PopplewelJ, but 
an excellent account is given of the more elaborate and 
accurate instrument designed by Mr Coker. 

We are glad to find that our author, while describing 
several of the standard forms of apparatus for taking 
autographic records, is alive to the fact that these records 
are of secondary importance so far as the determination 
of the properties of the material is concerned, although 
undoubtedly of great use in exhibiting the nature of these 
properties. In educational testing especially, as indeed 
in all laboratory work, there is a danger of fostering too 
great reliance on autographic records, and the supreme 
value of first-hand observations cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. 

It must suffice here to mention that the sections of the 
book which deal with the tests of ropes, chains, struts and 
so on are sufficient for their purpose, that there is a 
useful account of cement testing, although perhaps 
enough weight is not allowed to the personal factor in 
mixing, and that rests of the other materials of building 
construction are also briefly dealt with. Some account 
is also given of the effect of varying conditions, such as 
temperature, annealing, and bending, on the properties of 
metals. The effect of repeated stress and of reversed 
stress is dealt with in Chapter xi, and it would add con¬ 
siderably to the practical value of this chapter if a de¬ 
scription of some of the standard pieces of apparatus 
used in making these tests were included The account 
of timber testing is somewhat brief, but the general course 
of such tests is described and some standard determina¬ 
tions are quoted 

In his final chapter Mr. Popplewell has collected and 
tabulated a large number of determinations of what he calls 
the strength properties of the various materials considered, 
and this chapter, which seems both comprehensive and 
up to date, will undoubtedly be much used for reference 
by all who have occasion to consider these properties 
He also adds a bibliography of books and memoirs 

We find no reference to the microscopic investigation 
of the structure of metals, a subject which has so much 
advanced of late years The subject, indeed, demands 
a volume to itself, and at present perhaps is more in the 
province of the metallurgist than in that of the engineer, 
but Its application to the invesiigation of flaws in struc¬ 
tural parts has already given it a practical bearing which 
ought not to be overlooked 

Throughout the whole volume the need of occasional 
calibration of any testing machine in ordinary use is not 
indicated, nor is any description of the methods usually 
adopted in carrying out such a calibration given. This 
IS a matter of such unportancc from a practical point of 
view that we must attribute the omission to inadvertence, 
and it will no doitbt be rectified in another edition. On 
the whole, notwithstanding the few omissions and defects 
to which we hav6 thought it necessary to call attention, 
we heartily commend the book to all who have to do 
either with the coijlipercial testing of materials or with 
thefnanagement of the testing departments of engineering 
laboratories. 
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A NEW SURVEYING INSTRUMENT, 

Der Hammer-FennePsche Tachymeter- TkeodoUi umd dw 
TackymeUr-kippregelsur unmitielbaren LattenabUsung 
von Honzontaldisianz und Hokenuntersckied. Von 
Dr. E. Hammer, ^^^0^es5OT an der K. Techmschen 
Hochschule in Stuttgart. Mit i6 Figuren im Text 
und 2 Lithographrerten Tafeln. Pp. 52. (Stuttgart r 
Konrad Wittwer, 1901 ) 

ROF HAMMER has long occupied himself with 
the problem of constructing an instrument which 
should give the surveyor the necessary data for plotting 
his work with the least possible difficulty. Indeed, his 
numerous refeiences to his previous work, and to the 
criticisms he has from lime tn time offered on the work 
of others, make his introduction not a little difficult to 
read. But, since the history of his work connected with 
tacheometers is set out with true German completeness. 
It may be valuable to anyone who is working on similar 
lines In 1893 the author began to solve the following 
problem to devise a tacheometer-theodolite, by which at 
one operation and without reading an altitude circle the 
observer could determine both the horizontaJ distance 
and the difference of altitude of a selected spot from the 
instrument. This problem the author now claims to 
have satisfactorily solved, and the instrument is on the 
market ; but notwithstanding this long preparation we 
gather that several small improvements touching the 
arrangement of the microscopes and the general mount¬ 
ing of the instrument are still contemplated. 

The optical part of the instrument consists of a so- 
called Porro object-glass, in which two lenses are kept at 
a constant distance from each other. The principal 
object-glass has a focal length of 350 mm , and the 
second lens, placed at a distance of 340 mm , 220 mm., 
giving to the entire system a focal length of 335 mm. 
The focussing is effected by moving the object-glass, and 
the eyepiece views a diagram of peculiar construction on 
which the effectiveness of the instrument depends. No 
compass or altitude circle is furnished with the tacheo- 
meter, but these can be added if it is desired to use the 
instrument as a transit theodolite or for other purposes 
Instead of an altitude circle, a prism is placed at the side 
of the telescope above the axis, in connection with which 
IS a carefully constructed diagram, arranged to a scale, 
by which can be shown the amount of tilting given to 
the telescope A second prism placed behind the ocular 
throws an image of (he diagram into the field of view, 
and as the telescope is moved up or down the diagram is 
moved to the right or left of the field, thus causing the 
lines of the diagram indicating the amount of inclination 
to cut the vertical wire in the eyepiece at a different 
place The diagram and mechanical adjustments are so 
arrangec^ that by multiplying the observed displacement 
of the line from the zero by 20, the difference of altitude 
in metres will result, white another displacement multi¬ 
plied by 100 gives the distance Very great care seems 
to have been bestowed on the construction of the field 
diagram on which the accuracy of the instrument must 
much depend The correctness of the coefficient could 
no doubt be effectually checked by the measurement of 
known distances and of differences of altitude Some 
little inconvenience, it would seem, must arise from the 
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fact that the zero of altitude does]not correspond with >the 
axis of collimation of the telescope This displacement 
of the zero line hag been necessitated) by the 
make the instrument available for the measurement of 
differences of altitude amounting to 30°, and to get the 
resulting displacement for such elevation it was necessary 
to use more than the semidiameter of the held The 
author discusses the amount of error likely to arise from 
this cause and puts the result in a tabular foim Very 
full descriptions of the method of adjustment are given 
and some very practical remarks are made on the method 
of using the apparatus. 

To judge by the examples that the author h.as given, 
the instrument should prove very useful in the hands of 
an expert These examples show that in the measure¬ 
ment of a distance of 250 m. an error of about 06 m 
may be apparent, while the average error in elevation 
over the same distance, and m which the variation of level 
a,iiiounts to about ± 7^, will amount to a few centimetres 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Results of Meteorological Ob^erzuitions made at the Rad- 
ctiffe Observatory^ Oxford^ in the eii^ht years 1892-99 
Edited by Arthur A Kambaut, M A (Dubl and Oxon ), 
Sc D , F R S , Kadchffe Observer Vol xlviii Pp 
XXIV + 245 (Oxford , J Parker, 1901 ) 

The publication of a collection of meteorological obser¬ 
vations made in 1892 may at first sight appear somewhat 
belated, and as giving promise of but little interest But 
observations such as the greater part of chose contained 
in this volume serve two purposes There is first of all 
the immediate application of knowledge concerning the 
atmospheric variations whose usefulness is shown in 
weather prediction and similar purposes Some may 
think that this is the main, if not the only, outcome of 
meteorological inquiry But, apart from all ephemeral 
interests, the maintenance of a continuous record of the 
behaviour of the atmosphere is of great importance. The 
study of climatic oscillations throughout long periods is 
a study that is likely to be attended with great advantage 
and instruction The long, costly and laborious senes of 
observations, that are so carefully prosecuted at so many 
stations, can only be justified by their use in investigations 
which aim at the primary causes of atmospheric disturb¬ 
ance. The records of the Kadcliffc Observatoi y hold a 
deservedly high place jn such senes, both for accuracy 
and for length of time during which they have been un¬ 
interruptedly pursued, and for the purposes of scientific 
meteorology the value of the present volume is undi- 
minished by the length of time that separates us from the 
earlier observations It wilt take its place among many 
worthy companions and hand on the history of the 
variation of climate to those who have the skill to read it 
A feature of great additional interest is given to the 
present volume by an inquiry into underground tempera- 
lures at various depths by means of platinum-resistance 
thermometers. This inquiry was originated under (he 
direction of the late Mr £. J Scone, and has been 
vigorously prosecuted by the present director. The iher- 
mometers are placed at depths varying from six inches to 
ten feet; a greater depth, which was originally contem¬ 
plated, being found impracticable owing to the presence 
of water in the soil The present inquiry is limited, but 
precise It concerns itself with the variation of tempera¬ 
ture in dry gravel; and the thermal conductivity of a 
water-logged stratum, or of one greatly differing in con¬ 
stitution from that here investigated, does not come into 
consideration. The mam concfUsion to which the Rad- 
cliffe Observer is led in this investigation into th^ physics 
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of the earth’s crust is, that the annual variation of tem¬ 
perature IS reduced to 1 F .it a. depth of 45 3 English 
feet, and to o°oi F at 66 English feet The semi-annual 
wave has the same limits at 21 4 and 36 feet, respectively 
The temperature curves for the separ.ate months of the 
year on which this result is based are shown graphically 
in a plate possessing many features of interest. 

But of equal, if not of greater, importance is the inquiry 
into the accuracy of the thermometers themselves and 
tlieir suitability for such investigations One gathers that 
.ilthough very considerable difficulty was experienced at 
the outset, and not unnatuially with a novel kind of 
apparatus, these thermometers have stood the test with 
great satisfaction and proved tliemselves more trusi- 
woithy and more convenient than the long-stemmed 
spirit thermometers ordinarily employed in similar 
researches, and against which some obvious objections 
can be urged The mam difficulty in the use of the 
platmuni-resistancc thermometer seems to arise from a 
damp atmosphere affecting the connecting wires and 
impairing the insulation, but with sufficient precaution 
the recording apparatus is most sensitive and permanent. 

The Telephone System of the Hrttisk Post Office By 
T E Herbert Pp xi -i- 218. (London Whittaker 
and Co , 1901 ) Price 31’ iid 
Mr T E Hkkuert describes the book before us as a 
practical handbook, and, from certain expressions used 
in the second chapter, he seems to be one of those prac¬ 
ticians who have not overmuch sympathy with theoretical 
workers It is not perhaps to be wondered at, therefore, 
if the preliminary chapters of his book, dealing with the 
fundamental principles of sound, electricity, magnetism, 
and telephony are handled in a very unsatisfactory man¬ 
ner We are afraid that a reader, if he has not already 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the subject, will be 
liable to form erroneous impiessions Thus, to give one 
example, Mr Herbert stales that in an induction coil 
“ the E M F’s generated in the secondary coil are 
directly proportional to the current variations in the 
primary’’ Again, the description of the action of the 
Bell ticinsmitter is, we are inclined to think, incoriect, 
as the same mistake is made here of not properly allowing 
for the time taken over a xibration of the diaphragm 
The greater part of the book is devoted to a detailed 
consideration of the apparatus and connections used by 
the Post Office, This would have been greatly improved 
if more care had been taken with the diagrams It is a 
great pity that in a book of this kind, where clearness m 
the illustiations is so important, the lettering should be in 
some cases so small as to be unreadable It is to be re¬ 
gretted, too, that such words ns " nextly ’’ and “ inoxidible” 
are allowed places m the text In spite of the defects, 
some of which we have tried to point out above, wc have 
no doubt the book may prove useful to telephone en¬ 
gineers who are anxious to be helped over some of their 
practical difficulties, and are not particular about a clear 
understanding of the groundwork of their science 

Maps their Uses and Construction A Short Popular 
I realise on the Advantages and Defect\ of Maps on 
Various Projections^ folUnved by an Outline of the 
Principles involved tti their Consiruitton Hy G 
James Morrison, Memb InslCE, F.R (i S. Pp viii 
-j- no (London . Edward Stanford, 1901 ; Price 51* 
net 

A HOOK in English on map projections has long been 
needed, and the present work is a very welcome attempt 
to meet this need It may he commended to all who 
have to deal with geographical questions^ and to teachers 
of mathemathics and piactical geometry who wish to 
find fresh exercises for iheir pupils. 

The volume consists of an intrpduction, a popular 
account of eight common piojeciions, followed by another 
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chapter dealing wUh the same projections in a slightly 
more advanced mannerj and concluding with a discussion 
of projections of small areas. The popular description 
is exceedingly lucid, and the style is everywhere clear. 
The mam defects of the book are that it is not sufficiently 
systematic, its nomenclature is occasionally at fault, the 
practical constnictions in some cases are not the simplest, 
and the drawing of the diagrams is somewhat careless, 
so that statements in the text cannot always be verified 
on the figures. For Lambert's equivalent aiimuthal 
projection, the author says there is no special name, and 
ne calls Lambert's equivalent cylindrical projection 
simply the cylindrical projection. He omits Bonne's 
projection and both the Sanson-Flamsteed and Moll- 
weide (Babinet’s), all of which should receive some notice 
even in a popular work. 

He rightly insists on the value of gnomonic projections 
for seamen, and of equivalent projections in our atlases , 
and desires the production of cheap and simplified globes. 

A. J. H. 

Smokeless Powder^ Nitro-cellulose and Theory of the 
Cellulose Molecule, By John B Bernadou, Lieut 
U S N Pp viii + 200. (New York ■ John Wiley and 
Sons, London Chapman and Hall, Ltd, 1901 ) 
Pnee dollars 2*50 

This small work is of an entirely different character to 
the usual text-books on explosives, the author confining 
himself mainly to a theoretical consideration of his 
subject. To all interested in the manufacture or use of 
modern explosives the book should be of interest, throw¬ 
ing as It does much li^ht on the theory of nitro-cellulose 
and mixtures containing this body, such as cordite or 
powders containing metallic nitrates with nitro-cellulose. 

The book is divided into two parts, there being four 
^pendices occupying considerably over half the volume. 
Inis latter portion is of most interest, for the author has 
collected together translations of the admirable papers by 
(i) Vieille, ‘‘ Researches on the Nitration of Cotton ” ; (2) 
Mendel^f, Pyrocollodion Smokeless Powder", (3) 
Bruley, “The Nitration of Cotton" (an extension of 
Vieille's work) Appendix iv. consists of an abstract of a 
lecture by the author on the development of smokeless 
powder 

In the early pages concise definitions and a list of 
synonyms are given for the various substances dealt with, 
which avoids much confusion. 

Some interesting work is recorded on the behaviour of 
guncotton at low temperatures. With liquid air it was 
found to be “ not only not an explosive, but practically a 
non-combustible ; vyhile non-nitrated cotton under similar 
conditions is a violent explosive." 

The remarkable action of very low temperatures in 
effecting solution of nitro-celluloses is dealt with at some 
length McNab and others have shown that an insoluble 
nitro-cellulose becomes soluble in ether-alcohol at - 50°, 
and the author shows that these bodies are soluble in 
ethyl ether under the influence of intense cold, and with 
the exception of the highly nitrated insoluble variety, 
they arc soluble in absolute alcohol under similar 
conditions. 

Lieut. Bernadou, in the latter part of the book, advances 
an ingenious theory of progressive impulses in guns when 
firing nitro-cellulose-Ditro-glycenn charges, or colloided 
nitro-cellulose with metallic nitrates incorporated. With 
cordite, for example, “conditions point to there being 
two intervals in the decomposition of the charge, dunng 
one of which a in^mum quantity of nitro-glycerin, anci, 
during another, k'maximum quantity of nitro-cellulose is 
burning” Finally, there may be a third impulse due to 
combination of the gaseous products This latter appears 
to obtain cofifirtnatioil’Yrom McNab and Ristori's anuyses 
of the products from the materials separately and coraite 
^Proc, Roy. Soc., Ivi. p. 8.) 
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In the space of a short review it is impossible to deal 
in a satisfactory manner with the author’s theory of the 
cellulose molecule, many points being open to debate The 
author's formulae show four OH groups in the unit mole¬ 
cule C«H,oOfi, which necessitates the assumption that on 
nitration some of these groups are unattached, whereas 
if the molecule is considered as having only three OH 
groups the limit of nitration is easily accounted for. Again, 
we are asked to assume that at low temperatures ethyl 
alcohol “ under strain '' has the composition usually asso¬ 
ciated with methyl ether, and that colloidisation is brought 
about by half molecules of ether or alcohol (under strain \) 
combining with half molecules of the nitro-cellulose. 

J. S S. B. 

Catalogue of the Collection of Bird^ British 

Museum {Natural History), Vol. 1. By £. W. 

Oates. Pp xxiii-t-252 Illustrated. (London Printed 

for the Trustees, 1901.) 

We have received from the Trustees a copy of this care¬ 
fully compiled and beautifully illustrated volume, which 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned in its pro¬ 
duction, and should prove invaluable to all ornithologists 
and egg-collectors As a matter of fact, it is somewhat 
more than 15 indicated by its title, for the exquisitely 
coloured plates illustrate the chief types of egg form and 
coloration characteristic of the various groups of birds, 
so that it forms to a great extent a manual of “oology " 
We do not on the present occasion propose to review the 
volume in detail, reserving this till tne work is completed. 
It may be mentioned, however, that the work is practi¬ 
cally unique of its kind, the only other catalogue of eggs 
publishecl by the Museum having been issued so far 
back as 1852, and treating only of British birds. 

The Trustees have been well advised in securmg the 
services of Mr. Oates, whose previous experience rendered 
him peculiarly qualified to undertake this important task. 
Of late years, owing largely to generous donors, the col¬ 
lection of eggs in the Museum has increased by “ leaps and 
bounds," and is probably quite unrivalled elsewhere. At 
Che present time it includes more than 50,000 specimens ; 
but even this vast number, according to the author, repre¬ 
sents only about one-third of the known species of birds 
An interesting feature of the volume is the account of the 
({rowth of the collection, which forms a large part of the 
introduction 

With the bare statement that it includes the eggs of the 
ostnch-like birds, the tmamus, game-birds, hemipodes, 
sandgrouse, pigeons, rails, grebes, divers, penguins, 
petrels, auks, and gulls, we take leave, for the present, of 
a most valuable and instructive volume. R L. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\Tht Editor does not hold htniself responsible for optntons w 
pressed by hi\ correspondentr Neither can he undertake 

to return^ or to to} respond with the writers ^ rejected 
.nanustripis intended for this or any other part of NatUHL 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.'^ 

The CoLoura of QuLlleinota' Egga. 

Your reviewer, in dealing with Mr. R. J Uashcr's work on 
the birds of Ireland (see Nature, November 29, 1900, pp. lOi 
and loa), had his attention particularly drawn to two statemeots 
concerning the eggs of the guillemot, In the first of these, 
which occurs on p. 364 of his book, Mr Ussher puts forward the 
suggestion that "the bcnudful vaneties of colouring must help each 
bi? to distinguish her egg from others lying near until they all 
become stained and soiled '"(the italics are mine). This is certainly 
a very pretty hypothesis ; but is not the earlier part contradicted 
by the part I have italicised ? It is certainly indirectly contra¬ 
dicted ny a statement on p, 165, where Mr. Ussher records 
his ^lief that when the eggs of the guillemot are found, as they 
sometimes are, In the nests of cormoranU and kiitiwakes, " the 
owners of the nest incubate the mixed clutches, and not the 
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guillemots, for I h&ve noticed (he writes) a kittiwakc chase away 
one of the latter from its nest " 

If this be so, may we not doubt the propriety of supposing 
that a probably not very intelligent bird like the guillemot has 
a better eye for varieties of egg coloration than the kittiwake 
or cormorant, which cannot distinguish the strange egg dropped 
in Its nest? And if the guillemot has a keen eye for colour, and 
if this faculty be as useful to the bird as Mr Uasher suggests, 13 
It not remarkable that natural selection should have permitted 
the speedy obliteration by stains and soiling of such important 
guide-marks? Is it not also remarkable that the guiUemoi, 
which, on,the above-slated theory, needs distinctive marks to 
guide her to her own egg, should so easily dispense with these 
marks when her egg is hatched and her young one, so like its 
fellow-chicks, stands before her ? 

Why, again, should each guillemot be provided with a con 
spicuous private egg-ijattern when other sea-birds, her neighbours, 
have to find their homes without such aid? 

Wc have no right to suppose that the guillemot needs guide 
marks to enable her to perform acts which are simple in compari 
son with those performed by many other birds and mammals 
The guillemot's egg is stationary The young of the fur-seal 
wanders widely amongst thousands of its similar brethren, yet 
its mother, even after days of absence, never fails to recognise it 
and will be satisfied with no other So, too, travellers in the 
Antarctic tell us that the penguins^ of that region have no trouble 
in finding their own offspring. There is no need, however, to 
multiply instances of what is a perfectly well-known faculty in ' 
gregarious animals 1 

1 cannot think that this theory of Mr Ussher’s, so easily made 
and proportionally difficult to disprove, accounts for the /acts of 
the case 

On the whole, I am inclined to doubt if any con\itoiis act of 
recognition be involved in the return of each guillemot to her j 
ow’n particular egg , for we know that many sea-birds, probably 
fearing the robberies of the larger gulls, do not willingly leave 
their eggs unprotected, so that in natural conditions a bird may 
never actually have to find its egg, but rather its mate whose 
turn of duly has expired. It seems to me, then, highly probable 
that, if any conscious act of recognition be involved, 11 must be 
dependent upon smell 01 some other kindred sense 

But surely it is simpler to regard the varied colours of the 
guillemot's eggs as due purely to a waste product of ihe bird's 
metabolism, a product which in some birds, of which the 
guillemot must be regarded as one, would be forthcoming in 
abundance at the exciting season of the year, when all the organs 
of the body are more or less upset by the reproductive processes ? 

If this View be adopted, diversity of colour follows almost as 
a matter of course For it is natural to suppose that m a case like 
this, where eggs are laid side by side in such large numbers,the ques¬ 
tion of coloration is unimportant and anycolounsadmissiblewhich 
is consistent with the chemical constitution of each particular 
bird When I look at a senes of eggs of the guillemot I am 
always reminded of a herd of domestic cattle or a flock of barn¬ 
door fowl. In these, when no artificial selection has restricted 
the colour, the variation is extremely abundant Like that of 
the guillemot's egg, however, it has its limits, due to the possi¬ 
bilities of the chemical combinations in the animal concerned 
So that while red guillemots' eggs are rare, blue and green cattle 
are unknown Further, while in some cases, as in cattle and the 
eggs of the guillemot, the vanation is rich, in others, as in 
the asSfand the eggs of the hedgesparrow, for instance, the range 
of variation, for reasons at present unknown to us, but probably 
differing m each instance, is comparatively restricted. 

In conclusion, I must add that I am in no sense an opponent of 
the prevailing theories of protective coloration in birds' eggs as a 
whole. Such protective colouring almost certainly exists,but 1 doubt 
if It be nearly as extensive as is generally supposed, and I 
would suggest that the coloration is in many cases purely 
physiological, an aspect of the question which has assuredly 
been too much nelected. 

Orange Rivei Colony. G K. H Barkrtt-IIamii Tov 


Addreaeea of Authors of Scientific Papers 
May 1 be allowed, through the medium of your columns, to 
point out the Inconvenience Aat is caused by the omission of an 
address on authors’ separate copies of scientific papers ? 

1 Sae Racovitia, " La vie du Animaux it del FUr lei dani I'AntarciIque," 
publlihed by iha Soci^t^ ro^ale beige de G 4 o|ia?hir, p 51, 1900 
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Several papers have reached me recently containing valuable 
and interesting results, but there is nothing to guide me in my 
search either for the authors’ addresses or, in some cases, the 
name of the periodicals in which their papers were originally 
published I am unable, therefore, to acknowledge the receipt 
of their gift, to send anything in exchange, or to enter into 
private correspondence with them on their results 

SminkyJ Hickson. 

The Owens College, Manchester, October q 

The Recent Inverness Earthquake 

In Naturr for September 26 it is slated that the recent 
Inverness earlhquake was not felt in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
and apparently the Milne seismograph at the Royal Observatory 
in the former city gave no indication of any movement. The 
shock, however, was distinctly felt in I'ciisloy, a few miles west 
of Glasgow There arc in the Coats Observatory here two 
sciNiiuigr.iphs. One nf these is a Milne, and it gave no record ; 
but the other, which is Prof Ewing’s, marked the occurrence 
of the shock The lime as nearly as could he ascertained was 
ih 2lm 35s The l.ileral movement was very slight 

AnIIRRVV HltNUKRiON 

Paisley Philosnphiral InsLitulion, Paisley, October 14 


TB£ VIRCHOW CELEBRATION. 

A FK-W days ago representatives of the world’s 
scienre met in llerlm to do honour to one of the 
world’s veteran men of science. The otxasion of Prof. 
Virchow’s eightieth birthday was seized by many 
learned societies and private individuals to express their 
appreciation of the great debt owed by mankind to this 
epoch-making iliinkei and worker The Emperor of 
(•ermany bestowed upon him the great gold medal, and 
the King of Italy a picture in which the Professor’s por¬ 
trait was accompanied by that of his great Italian 
forerunner, Morgagni The idea to frame these two 
scientific men together, whose work, although separated 
by two centuries of lime, illuminated the same branch of 
knowledge, was certainly a graceful one 

Prof Virchow was the son of a small farmer in 
Pomerania, and was born on October 13, 1821. He 
studied in Berlin, and his first appointment was in 
connection with the Charitd, a hospital which has 
numbered among its staff many men of European fame. 
Shortly afterwards Virchow was appointed University 
Lecturer About this time he fell somewhat into official 
disfavour on account, no doubt, of his sympathy with 
the revolutionary movements of 1848 He left Berlin 
for the quiet University town of Wurzburg. Here he 
attracted numerous students and workers, and formed a 
pathological school which, even after he had quitted it, 
continued to be one of the best in Europe. 

The work by which Virchow will always be known is 
his “Cellular Pathology” As Lord Lister truly re¬ 
marked, workers of the present generation cannot con¬ 
ceive the effect which was produced upon the medical 
world by this book. In 1826 botanists began to regard 
plants as collections of cells ; in fact, Schwann firmly 
established the position of the cell as the unit of 
vegetable morphology. Owing, no doubt, to the less 
distinctly defined characters of the animal cell, it was 
not until later that Kdlliker and others extended the 
cellular theory to animal tissues. Virchow, in 1858, 
found a wider application for this theory and demon¬ 
strated that pathological tissues also were collections of 
cells, and that the phenomena ol their growth was 
covered by the generalisation omnis cellula a cellula. 
From that time nil to day Prof. Virchow has been an 
active worker in pathology, combining the highest 
critical faculty with an apparently perennial assiduity. 
In London he is well knovm ; not many years ago (in 
1892) he received the Copley medal of the Royal Society, 
and at that time his great achievements were referred to 
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at length by Che late Sir James Paget m one of his most 
felicitous speeches. In 1898 he delivered at Charing 
Cross Hospital the Huxley Lecture, in the English 
language. 

Prof. Virchow has from very early m his career devoted 1 
considerable attention to practical hygiene and anthro- ' 
pology His woik upon prehistoric cave-men and Swiss I 
lake dwellings may be taken as a type of the thorough- | 
ness with which he accomplished anything he undertook 
Last, but no| least, the great pathologist was, and indeed 
IS, a politician of no mean order He entered the 
Chamber in 1862 and ser\ed there till 1878. His work 
as a politician was devoted to the cause of liberty and 
truth, and even those who did not agree with his doctrines 
were unanimous in their respect of his motives. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the aged Professor may 
for many years to come continue his valuable work, and 
to all students of science no item of the varied programme 
of the Virchow celebration was more welcome than the 
astonishing vigour and youthfut earnestnes>i with which 
the object of their congratulations for two hours, addressed 1 
them. F W T- 


THE RECENT WORK AT STONEHENGE 

A T a meeting held last March at Stonehenge and 
attended by representatives of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments and the Wilt^liire Arch.rological Society, 


R€\oluiiom 

(1) That this Committee approves of the suggestetf 
protection of Stonehenge by a wire fence not less thar^ 
4 ft high, following on two sides the existing roads and 
crossing on the west from the 331-foot level on the north 
road to the 332-foot level on the south road shown on the 
O S map (1-2, 500), Wilts sheet liv 14 

(2) That the Committee recorrmends, without prejudice 
to any legal question, that the local authorities be re¬ 
quested to agree to divert the existing track-way or 
ndge way from Netheravon now passing through the 

I earth circle so as to pass from the 302-foot levels in the 
O S map immediately west of Stonehenge. 

(3) That stones 6 and 7 with their lintel, and stone 56 
(according to the numbering on Mr Petrie’s plan) be first 
examined, with a view of maintaining them in a position 
of safety 

(4) That, m the opinion of this Committee, stone 23 
should be replaced, stone 3i be made safe, and the lintel 
of 21 and 22 be r^laced in the most safe and conservative 
manner The Commitiee also recommends the re- 
erection of stones 57 and 58, and their Imiel 158 

(5) That the instructions to custodians already in force 
be approved with a few suggested alterations 

(6) That this Committee feels that it is impossible to 
overstate the value of the assistance which the County 
Council of Amesbury can give to the efforts made to 
preserve this unique monument 

(7) That these resolutions be sent to Sir Edmund 



Tig I — The work al Slonehengc. Railing ihe leaning nione. 


various plans and measures were discussed and sug¬ 
gested for the better preservation of Stonehenge. The 
whole^ state of the surrounding neighbourhood being 
changed from its former quietude by the introduction of 
new elements, such as the military camps at Bulford, &c , 
the making of the new branch line of the South-Western 
Railway (^m Gratelcy to Amesbury), it became neces¬ 
sary to meet the altered circumstances by the exercise of 
groaler precautions for the care of the beautiful old Sun 
Temple standing in the midst of the grass-clothed downs 
—a thing of wonder and mystery to l^hold. The advice 
given to Sir Edmund Antrobus by the representatives 
of these societies was as follows, published in the Ttmts 
of April 3 
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Antrobus with Ihe earnest thanks of the Committee, for 
the part he is proposing to take in the preservation of 
Stonehenge, also that it be left to him to communicate with 
I the Press 

The fence was erected by Whitsuntide and is 1700 yards 
in circumference and composed of lightest barbed wire 
I of a neutral tint and absolutely invisible at a distance, 

1 so that the traveller gets the whole effect of Stonehenge 
' in Us full grandeur instead of, as in former days, the 
I view of the stones mingled with two or three flys, a cart^ 

I an old waggonetie, and photographer’s van, to sa^ 
nothing of picnic luncheons, spread obt within the sacred 
I circle. This fence encloses as large an area as possible,. 
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bein^ well outside the vallunri except on the west side^ 
where a right of way interferes with the true circle The 
Tiext work undertaken—the most difficult and important 
of the whole—was the raisin^r of the "leaning stone”— 
the largest monolith m England except Cleopatra’s 
needle—to an upright position. This stone formed one 
of the uprights of the triliihon the fall of which was 
said to have been caused by the digging and researches 
of the Duke of Duckingham in 1620 The horizontal 
and the other upright (the latter broken in two pieces) 
now he prostrate across the altar stone 

The great stone leaned considerably towards the 
N £. and appeared to rest upon (actually touching at 
one point) a beautiful little pillar stone of syenite, the 
•danger being that in some storm, especially after a heavy 
fall of snow and sudden thaw, the great stone would 
break in three pieces (having three veins) in falling, and 
also crush the smaller stone beneath it 

That a forward movement was continually taking place 
IS shown by observations taken by Mr Flinders Petne 
some years ago It then leaned at an angle of 62, which 
has been increased to one of 65 degrees lately Lhe work 
of the raising of the stone was begun on August 18 and 
finished September 25, and was under the direct super¬ 
vision of Ur Gowland, Mr. Detmar Blow, aichitect, 
and his assistant Mr. Stallybrass, and Mr Carruthers, 
engineer. The first thing done was to make a fitting to 
the stone of a strong timber cradle so as to protect it 
from injury by the immense iron chains and ropes placed 
round it, tnese being attached to winches worked by men, 
so that the stone was actually " wound up,'' so to speak, 
into an upright position. Hydraulic jacks were also 
used. The whole thing was most carefully and slowly 
done, and devotedly watched over by workers. A 
rectangular excavation was made in front of the stone, 
a square excavation at the back A frame of wood 
with numbers at equal distances apart was placed over 
the ground, which was excavated in sections, and the 
earth was most carefully sifted in layers through four 
grades of sieves in such a manner that the position of 
every object found could be recorded The excavations 
round the base of the stone are now filled with concrete, 
and the large struts which uphold it will remain in their 
positions for six months, until the concrete be thoroughly 
set 

The objects found were one Roman com at a shallow 
depth, and many chippings of both the blue and sarsen 
stones. NumerouB fiint axe heads and large stonehammers 
were also found at a depth of from two feet to three feet 
siK inches underground , all tending to prove the great 
antiquity of Stonehenge—at least Neolithic. But all 
this Will be discussed scientifically later on. 

FlorlnckC M Antkohus. 


BUD LIFE IN THE CANARIES AND 
SOUTH AFRICA ^ 

A LTHOUGH the author can scaicely be congratu- 
lated on his choice of a title, which in our opinion 
IS too prohx and disconnected, he has succeeded m pro¬ 
ducing a very readable and interesting little work, based 
on a stay of six months in the Canaries and a sojourn of 
about the same duration in South Africa Much of the 
contents is devoted to the ordinary incidents of travel, 
but the special feature of the book is formed by the 
excellent series of photographs of birds in their native 
haunts As every one who has tried bird photography 
13 awlre, but little can be done with the camera in this 
respect except dunng the nesting season , but the 
author's object has been, not to obtain pictures of the 


1 “ EiaayB and Phoiogruhi Some BlrdA of ihe Canary Ulandi and 
South Africa. Dy H E Harru Fp xvii-212. Svo. lllustrsted 
'CLondon Porler, i|>or ) 


birds while actually sitting, but in their natural attitudes 
when in the neighbourhood of their nesting places. In 
this way it is possible to show birds in positions which 
could not be attempted in a drawing , and the value of 
such pictures for the guidance of the taxidermist who 
desires to be true to nature cannot be over estimated. 
Apart from gelling near enough to the bird without dis¬ 
turbing It, there arc, however, difficuliies connected with 
this branch of photography whiLh can only be fully 
realised by those who have had practical experience 
The ideal way of showing a bird, as the author tells 
us, IS perhaps lo portray it amid its natural surroundings, 
but, with rare exceptions, this is unfortunately a practical 
impossibility in photography The chief difificulty with 
which the photographer has to contend is the back 
ground—whether this should be in proper focus at the 
expense of the bird, or virui. In most of the photo¬ 
graphs the background has been sacrificed , the birds 
standing out against a dark background, due to out- 
of focus distance behind them 'Ibis method has the 
advantage of bringing into relief the various markings 
and details of the pUnnage in a manner that would other 
wise be impracticable , and, at any rate from the 
naturalist's point of view, the author is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the success of his method, many of the pictures 
being perfect representations of bird life 

In the section of the work dealing with the Canaries, a 
very considerable portion of the text, as well as some of 
the illustrations, are devoted to the description of the 
country, its inhabitants and its buildings, so that it is only 
here and there natural history subjects are discussed at 
any length There are, however, several excellent photo¬ 
graphs of the nests and eggs of birds— notably the stone- 
curlew and the Egyptian vulture, and we may call 
especial attention to the pictures of a. malachite sun^bird 
and Its nest (Plate xxii) as first-rate examples of what can 
be done by photography in portraying the smaller types 
of bird life 

In the second part of the volume, which treats of the 
authors experiences in South Africa, the bird-lover will 
find a very large amount of interesting matter Person¬ 
ally, we have been much attracted by the author's account 
of his visit to Bird Island and St Croix, two islets lying 
off Port Elizabeth Apparently no one is allowed to visit 
these bird-haunted islets without a special permit, and an 
amusing story is told of the difficulty of obtaining such 
permission in this particular instance. Bird Island is the 
chosen resort of the Cape gannet, and the following 
account, illustrated by two photographs, gives a good 
idea of the numbers of these birds m the nesting season — 
"We rounded the north end of Bird Island first," 
writes Mr Hams, "and then, close to the lighthouse, 
and covering quite an acre and a half of ground, were to 
be seen thousands of Cape gannets The ground was 
white with the birds themselves, while above them in the 
air a kind of kaleidoscopic effect was produced by the 
ever-moving wings. Among a crowd of birds so thickly 
packed together as these gannets were, one naturally 
wonders if it is possible for them to keep to their own 
eggs , perhaps each bird recognises its own special place 
from the position of its neighbour. The men at the 
lighthouse say that these birds arrive in a mass at this, 
their breeding season, and that when the season Is 
finished the island is untenanied as to bird life until the 
following ycai The spectacle was not so imposing as 
that presented by the gannets on the Bass Rock in Scot¬ 
land, where the birds, as seen from a distance, have the 
appearance of bees swarming round a hive Here the 
birds were shown horizontally instead of vertically," 
Penguins are likewise abundant on these islands, and 
the author was fortunate in obtaining two photographs 
of these birds, in one of which they are shown swimming, 
and in the other standing on the rocks 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the whole book 
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IS the one describing the nesting habits of the two species 
of sand plover which frequent the shore on False Ray 
and in the neighbourhood of Port Elizabeth. The visitor 
unaccustomed to the ways of these birds always fails at 
first to discover their eggs, although he may be convinced | 
that they are in his immediate vicinity 

After one or two attempts) says the author, you retire and 
resolve to watch more carefully The bird soon returns to 
the same spot, shuffles for a second or two very quickly 
with its feet, and then sits down. This time you make 
no mistake about the exact place, and you locate the 
position of the bird with the aid of two little bits of herbage 
growing near , again you approach, the bird rises as 
before, and repeats the same performance, standing a 
little way off, and looking as though it would help you if 
it could, and if you would only tell it what you were look 
mg for The ground is quite undisturbed, and there is 
no sign of a nest or eggs ; the little bits of driftwood and 
bark, though, which he between your feet are loose, and 


nomenclature, so that ornithologists may be satisfied that 
the various birds alluded to are correctly identified 

R L. 

THE REPORT OF THE THOMPSON YATES 
LABORATORIES, 

HE Thompson Yates Laboratories Re^rt, lately 
published, edited by Profs. Hubert fioyce and 
C. S. Sherrington, is a worthy successor to the preceding 
volumes, which hare previously been reviewed in these 
columns. The distnbution of B, coli commune is the 
title of the first paper, by Miss Chick, who concludes that 
this organism is not so generally distributed as has been 
considered by some bacteriologists, and that its presence 
may be looked upon as useful evidence of recent tecal 
contamination. Her experiments show the very low 
resistance which the B colt can offer to unfavourable 
conditions, especially desiccation. 
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the earth underneath them is loose also, and then you 
feel beneath the loose earth and there are two eggs I 
And yet it is difficult to account for this strange habit, 
since the eggs so closely resemble their surroundings 
that they would be passed unnoticed when lying on tne 
bare ground, Often the nesting-site is in a locality much 
frequented both by men and cattle, and it is a marvel 
that all the eggs are not broken. On one occasion the 
author actually found an ox lying down on a nest whose 
aituhtion was known to him ; strange to say, although 
one egg was crushed, the other was intact The pro 
ceedings of the parent bird while thus effectually prevented 
from obtaining access to her neat are described with some 
humour by the author 

Many other anecdotes might be culled from Mr. 
Harm's pagesi but enough has been said to indicate 
thMjulerestmg character of his work and the large amount 
g Ej lformatiop with regard to the habits of birds that it 
^^Ptaina, The author has been fortunate in obtaining 
the assistance of Mr. Howard Saunders in revising the 
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Mr E £ Glynn has investigated the relation between 
the Bacillus ententidis sporogenes of Klein and diarrha'a. 
He has isolated this micro-organism from normal dejecta, 
dust, air, milk, and sugar, and has tested the effects of 
cultures upon guinea-pigs and upon himself by ingestion 
without evil result. He agrees with Dr Hewlett that 
the Bacillus enteritidis sporogenes is a ubiquitous 
organism, and that there is at present no satisfactory 
evidence that it is a cause of diarrhma. 

Mr A. T MacConkey gives further details of his bile- 
salt lactose Agar medium for the isolation of B, colt ant} 
B, Ifphosus, for which purpose it seems to be a valuable 
addition to the methods hitherto in use. Mr. MacConkey 
also publishes a note on fiagella staining, Mr. K, W. 
Monsarrat describes a primary malignant growth of the 
kidney, and Dr Christophers discusses the prevention of 
malaria in Tropical Africa. 

Enlargement of the spleen has been relied upon by 
many as the test of the prevalence of malaria in a district 
I but Dr. Daniels concludes that the spleen-test iiay lie 
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worse lhan useless unless race and age are taken into 
accouni. 



Nigeria of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
The latter contains many good illustrations of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the country and of the development of 
Anopheles Two of these are here reproduced, one 
(Fig. 1) showing Anopheles as ovum and larva, the 
other (Fig 2) a breeding-ground of Anopheles 

A portrait and short obituary notice of the late Dr 
Myers and an illustration of the Kanthack Medal in 
Pathology also appear in this volume All the papers 
are valuable contributions to the science of medicine, 
and we shall look forward with interest to the publication 
of future \olumes R T H. 


NOTES. 

TllK Cape papers, says the Times^ report the formation at 
Cape Town of a “ South African Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science,” to work as far as possible on the lines of the 
British Association. In July last a meeting was held to establish 
a congress of engineers, when an influential committee was 
appointed The proposal gradually widened until at length it 
was found feasible to establish a local " British Association,” and 
a meeting for that purpose, held under the chairman<;hip of Sir 
David Gill, F R S., the Astronomer Royal at ihe Cape 
Observatory, was largely attended, and the formation of the 
Association having been decided upon by formal vote, the title 
was discussed, "South African” being carried by 31 votes 


against 19 for "African.” 

Fig. I —Anopholea larvEe in several stasci of iheir escape from ihe ova 

A Keu TBR telegram of October 14 from Cape Town states 
Two well-executed full-page diagrams by Messrs Ross that the Dmovery sailed that day from Simon's Bay for Lyttel- 

and Fielding-Ould illustrate the bfe-history of the ton. New Zealand. 

The resignation of Dr 



John Young, professor of 
natural history and lec¬ 
turer in geology in the 
University of Glasgow, 
is announced Dr Young, 
who was appointed in 
1866 to the professorship 
he now vacates, will re¬ 
tain his connection with 
the Hunterian Museum, 
of which he has for a 
number of years been 
curator. 

Prof. John Jolv, 
F.R.S , has, subject to 
the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant, been co-opted 
to fill the vacancy on the 
Irish Lights Board caused 
by the death of Mr. J 
Pim 

Mr J. R Jackson, 
who for a period of forty- 
three years has been asso¬ 
ciated with the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, has re¬ 
signed the kecpership of 
the Museum of Economic 


Botany, and is succeeded 


Fic. 3.—Poilion of a cultivated area at Lokoja, showing bull* and furrows, m iho laliar of which Anopheles puddlen Mr. J, M. Hillier. 

occur * ^ * 

whose place. In turn, has 


parasites of malaria, while the last half of the volume is 
occupied with Che^ Report of the Malaria Expedition to 
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been taken by Mr. J. H, Holland, late of the botanic station 
at Old Calabar 
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The doEth ii unounced io the AlUhabad Ptonur of 
Dr. VonkrafTt, of the Geological Survey of lodia, wbo was 
appointed to India by the Secretary of Stale and has, since 
Jaiui^, 1S99, been mainly employed in the Himalayas. 

Trts fiftieth scientllic annlv^sary of M. Berthelot (he began 
hIB career as a chemist in 1851) is to be commemorated, says 
the Chimist amd Dru^isi^ by the presentation to him neat 
month of a metal plaquette by hii colleagues of the 
Jnstitutc of Fiance On the front of the platCi which is the 
work of Chaplin, the engraver, the recipient's portrait will be 
feproduced in profile, and on the back M. Berthelot will be 
portrayed seated at his laboratory table, Truth” illuminating 
him with a torch, and " Fatrie ” protecting him under a flag 
and offering him a crown of laurels. 

The first Egyptian Medical Congress will be held m Cairo, 
under Ihe presidency of Dr Ibrahim Pacha Hassan, from 
December 10 to 14 next. 

An Industrial and Art Exhibition will be held at Duaseldorf 
□cxl year, and already the intending exhibitors number about 
ajex^ The exhibition will embrace the following groups — 
minei and saltworks; smelting works ; the metal industry ; 
machinery and electrical engineering; transport; chemical in¬ 
dustry ; articles of food, &c., and apparatus for preparing them ; 
stone, earthenware, porcelain, cement and glassware ; the wood 
and furniture industries, house decoration, &c. ; fancy goods 
and small wares ; the textile industry , clothing trades ; leather, 
indiarubber and asbestos goods ; the paper trade; the printing 
trade ; scientific instruments ; building and engineering ; educa¬ 
tion ; hygiene and benevolent institutions; sport ; horticulture ; 
agriculture and forestry; and art. As was the case with the 
Pans Exhibition of 1900, a large number of international and 
other congresses will be held at DUsseldorf during the exhibition. 

The general committee of the Photographic Salon will hold 
an "At Home" at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, on 
Tuesday next, at 8 30 p m. 

The next meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
will be held to-morrow, the i8th inst., when Prof. Burstall will 
present the second report to the Gas-Engine Research Com¬ 
mittee. At the November meeting of the Institution a paper 
will be read by Prof. Dalby on the balancing of loco 
motives. 

A Reuter telegram from Sc Petersburg states that a letter has 
been published in the Turkcstanskiya giving the fol- 

Jowing information concerning Dr. Sven Hedin, the Swedish 
traveller, based upon a letter from him, dated July 10 It appears 
that Dr Sven Hedin, at the time of the despatch of the letter, was 
at the foot of the Akka Tagh, m Northern Tibet, and intended to 
proceed in the direction of Ladak in order to survey accurately the 
region about the source of the Indus. Next spring he proposes 
to return to Osh via Kashgar. Meanwhile, a caravan of fifteen 
horses has arrived at Kashgar bringing the results of two years 
of the traveller's work in the shape of scientific collections, 
maps, photographs and diaries. Dr. Sven Hedin speaks m the 
highest terms of his Cossack escort and extols their courage, 
-endurance and resource In critical situations. Up to the time of 
wridng he had been in no way molested by the Chinese. 

The Liverpool School of Tropioal Medicine, according to a 
Reuter telegram, has ntiw completed the necessary arrangements 
for the despatch of an expedition at once to the Gold Coast, and 
to the mining districts there. Dr. Charles Balfour Stewart, 
whose leadership the expedition will be, leaves for West 
Aniika this month. He first proceeds to Sierra Leone in 
order to study the methods now being employed there with such 
success by Dr. Logan Taylor. After leaving Freetown, Dr, 
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Stewart will go at once to Cape Coast Castle to attack the 
insanitary conditions there, as the mortality amongst the 
Europeans in that town is at present most serious. He is to 
adopt, under Major Ross’s general direction, the latest methods 
known to science for obtaining the end in vieWi and wQI employ 
Urge gongs of workmen for draining the ground and cUorUig 
the houses of broken water vessels and otherwise aUaddng the 
breeding-grounds of the mosquitoes. A's regards the movements 
of the expedition, these, to a great extent, will be determined by 
the Governor, Major Nathan, with whom Major Ross had a 
personal interview on the Gold Coast two months ago, when 
the Governor promised the expedition most valuable auistancei 
The expedition .has been rendered possible owing to the generosity 
of^ private individual who desires to remain anonymous. Anti- 
malarial operations will shortly be in full swing in the Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Lagos, the operations in the 
three first named colonies being organised by and under the 
complete control of the LiverpDol School of Tropical Medicine^ 

It has been decided that the house which Proi. O. C Marsh 
bequeathed to Vale University shall m future be known ofEcially 
as Marsh Hall, and the grounds in connection with it as the Yale 
Botanical Garden 

The subject of the Fiske Fund Prize Essay (value 200 
dollars) for the year 1902 is, says Seance^ " Serumtherapy In 
the Light of the most recent Investigations " The secretary of 
the board of trustees of the Fund, from whom all necessary 
information may be obtained. U Dr. LI. De Wolf, 212, BeneRt- 
street, Providence, R I , U S A 

The following awards have been made by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers for papers dealt with in 1900-1901 A 
Telford Medal and Premium to K. P Bolton , a Watt Medal 
and a Telford Premium to j £ Dowson , a George Stephenson 
Medal and a Telford Premium to W. T. C. Beckett ; a Manby 
Premium to E K Scott ; a Trevithick Premium to T. A. 
Hearson ; a Telford Premium to J A. W, Peacock. For 
students' papers the awards are .—A Miller Scholarship (tenable 
for three years) and the James Forrest Medal to E. V. Clark ; 
Miller Prizes to C. E. Inglis, H. £ Wimperis, J. L. Cridlan, 
F K. Peach, G H. Whigham, F. Taylor, A. C Walsh and 
H. O. Jones. 

A NUMBER of awards are to be made by the Industrial 
Society of Mftlhausen, In 1902, among which the followiiig may 
be noted —A medal of honour and 400-800 marks, according 
to the value, for a handbook consisting of tables giving the 
density of the greatest possible number of mineral and organic 
combinations in crystal form and in saturated cold solutiom. 
The solution-capacity at other temperatures is to be added to 
the work as a supplement. A silver medal for the synthesis of 
a product possessing the most important qualities of Senegal 
gum capable of use m textile industries. A medal of honour 
and 800 marks for a substance which may be used as a cheaper, 
substitute for dry egg-albumen io the printing of fabrics. A 
medal of honour and 800 marks for a colourless blood-albumen 
which will not become coloured when steamed. A silver medal 
for a handbook treating of the analysts of the drugs used in 
calico-printing and io dyeing. A silver medal for on ink which 
can be used for marking woollen fabrics to be dyed red, brown, 
or any other dark colour. This ink must remain visible after 
all the dyeing processes. A silver medal for a practical prooeu 
of removing spots of mineral-fat from fabrics. A silver medal 
lor a treatise on the preparation of hydrogen peroxide, and its 
application for bleaching textile fabrics. For these prises 
foreigners are allowed to compete. All drawings, samples, &c. 
should be marked with a motto and sent before February 15, 
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1902, accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the competitor, lo the Pra'iidenten der 
InduBtriellen Gesellschafi, Miilhausen, Alsace 

Pkizbs are offered by the English ArboricuUural Society 
for the best essays on the follovving subjects ;—The more 
extensive cultivation of hardy flowering shrubs ; the arbon- 
cultural management of private and public parks ; an essay on 
any insect or group of insects injurious to forest trees , the 
natural regeneration of oak and beech woods , on the manage¬ 
ment of young trees, with the view of rendering them suitable 
for planting in avenues, streets 'and other places; the relative 
durability of Hriush-grown exotic trees , on the growth and 
freedom from disease irt this country of larches, other than the 
common European larch , the financial aspect of forestry, with 
special reference to actual cases, In addition to the foregoing, 
Mr H. J EJwes, F R,S , offers a special prize for a paper on 
natural reproduction of trees by seed in England, The next 
annual meeting of the Society will be held in France 

The following gentlemen have been nominated to serve on 
the council of the London Mathematical Society for the ensuing 
session —President, Dr Hobson , vice-presidents, Prof W. 
Burnside and Major MacMahon, H.A, , treasurer, Dr J. 
Larmor; hon secs,, R. Tucker and Prof Love; other 
members, J* E. Campbell, Lieut. Colonel Cunningham, R E , 
Prof, Elholt, Dr Glaisher, Prof. M. J M Hill, H. M 
Macdonald, Prof L, J Rogers*, A E Western, E T. 
Whittaker and A. Young*. Those marked * are new nominations 
The retiring members are Lord Kelvin and Mr A B Kempe 
The annual meeting will be held at 22, Albemarle-slreet, W , on 
November 14, at 5 30 o'clock. 

Experiments have recently been made in the State of 
Connecticut for the purpose of cultivating the Sumatra tobacco 
plant It IS stated that the experiments have been very success¬ 
ful, and great interest is now being taken in the matter in 
order to improve the (|uality of the Connecticut leaf, which 
IS much used as a wrapper for the better quality cigars, 

Mj^jor Ronald Ross' informs the British Medical journal 
that he has recently received a communication from a Jamaica 
correspondent drawing hia attention to the fact that mosquitoes 
are responsive to certain sounds, such as a continuous whoop or 
hum Major Ross’s informant states that swarms gather round 
his head when he makes a continuous whoop. There may be, 
however, he says, some particular note or pilch that would be 
more attractive lo them. 

At the recent meeting of the American Association, in the 
Section of Chemistry, Prof J H Long, president of the section, 
dehveret^ an interesting address on the teaching of chemistry in 
lha medktl schools of the United States. The first part of the 
addreti was devoted to sketching historically the teaching of 
chemistry in the American medical schools A prominent 
individuality in this connection was Dr. Robert Hare, whose 
great merit apparently consisted in the ingenuity he displayed in 
contriving experiments to illustrate simple chemical principles to 
medical students While Hare was prominent m Philadelphia, 
Silliman, Gorham and Mitchell were developing the departments 
of Inedical cbemislry in Yale, Harvard and Columbia. The 
next step in the teaching of chemistry to medical students was 
the iDsUtqtion of laboratory courses; this did not take place at 
Harvard until 1872. Saba^ucnily to this an important question 
arose as to the qualification of the teacher of so-called medical 
chemistry. Since, formerly, the mam use of chemistry to the 
medical studem lay in its direct application to pharmacy it was 
held that this sul^t was best taught by a physicisn ; the growth, 
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however, of physiological chemistry, and the obvious relation of 
chemical principles to physiology and pathology, rendered it of 
the first importance that medical students should be well 
grounded, not only m the properties of isolated substances a& 
hercloforc, but in the actual principles of organic and inorganic 
chemistry. A trained chemist alone was competent to teach 
upon these lines, and hence the medical chemistry taught by the 
physician became replaced by chemistry taught by a chemist 
The remainder of Prof Ling's address dealt with the far-reach- 
ing importance of chemistry, inorganic as well as organic, to the 
medical student, and the inadequacy of mere analytical courses,, 
into which there is apparently some danger of the teaching of 
chemistry degenerating He emphasises the fact, well recognised 
in ihis country, that the burning problems of the physiology,, 
the pathology and therapeutics, if not of to-day, certainly 
of the near future, arc essentially chemical, and instancing 
the work of Bredig upon the fermentative action of colIoidoL 
platinum, Ac , points out that thty are by no means necessarily 
confined within the accepted limits of so-called organic chemistry. 

Tint Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indica 
maintains ils activity in supplying the colonists with the most 
^ trustworthy information bearing upon the various subsidiary 
industries which should, with a little energy and patience, 
bring about a great improvement in the welfare of the islands 
Pamphlet Senes, No, 9, now being distributed, deals with 
“ Bee-Kceping in the West Indies ” In Europe and America 
there is a large and ever-increasing demand for honey and bees¬ 
wax, yet the West Indian islands, with their dorens of varieties, 
of honey-bearing flowers all round the year, may be said, with 
the exception of Jamaica, to have thus far made no real attempt 
to regard bee-keeping as worthy of encouragement Mr. W. K. 
Morrison, formerly of the United State# Department of Agri¬ 
culture, has been engaged by Dr, Morns as expert adviser to 
the Imperial Department, and he has been touring amongst the 
islands during the first half of the present year studying the 
conditions and prospects of bee keeping. The oulcome of his 
in\estigation us this pamphlet of 73 pages, conveying to all who 
wish to increase their income in an easy manner simple hints 
and suggestions as to the requirements of tropical bee-keepers. 
Only a small capital is required to make a good start, and the 
profits are large so long as a sound and attractive article is 
produced It is indicative of the natural carelessness of the 
colonists that it should be considered necessary to dwell upon 
this weakness, for in insisting that a high standard of excellence 
IS required to secure remunerative prices on the European 
markets, it is added that “The great danger lo West Indian 
bcc-keeping will probably he in the tendency to .ship abroad 
honey or wax of an inferior quality ” The pamphlet, which is 
illustrated, JS a veritable storehouse of instruction, and should 
be ihe means of originating an industry which may add con¬ 
siderably to the wealth of the islands. 

Prof T. Levi Civii'A, writing m the dei Lincei^ 

discusses the law of fluid resistance, and in particular the 
property that this resistance varies approximately as the square 
of the velocity, as a consequence of the properties of discon¬ 
tinuous motion in a perfect fluid. The author obtains for ihe 
most general case an expression for the resistance in the form of a. 
series of even powers of the velocity, which senes is convergent 
for velocities below a certain limit, and m the cases commonly 
occurring in practice reduces approximately to its first term, 
giving Newton’s law. 

In a recent BuUtiin of the Agricultural College at Toltyt^ 
there u an jovesligation by Mr Aso on the causes of the differ¬ 
ence in colour between green and block tea. In making green 
tea the leaves are steamed as soon as gathered ; id the case of 
black tea the leaves are allowed Lo fermeot before drying. Th& 
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finuhed bUck tea contains much lefts tannin than the green. 
The author shoevs that the original tea-leaf contains an oxidising 
enzyme, which is destroyed by heating to about 77° C. During 
the fermentAtion of the leaf in the manufacture of black tea this 
enzyme oaidises the tannin, giving rise to a brown product 

The June iftsue of the Monthly Weather Review of the U.S 
Weather Bureau has a note stating that an observer at Tillers 
Ferry, South Carolina, had reported that during a heavy local 
rain in June there fell hundreds of small fish (cat, perch, trout, 
&c )i which were afterwards found swimming in the pools 
between the cotton rows in a field. *' It is,” says the Review^ 
**a well-known fact that in such rams all sorts of foreign objects, 
whether sticks or stones, frogs or fish, or even dt^bris of destroyed 
houses and crops, occur occasionally, not only in America, but 
in Europe and elsewhere. It is very rare that we are able to 
trace these objects back to their sources, but there can be no 
reasonable doubt that they were earned up from the ground by 
violent winds, such as attend thunderstoims and tornadoes.” 

International balloon ascents (both manned and un¬ 
manned) were undertaken by several countries on July 4 and 
August I. The greatest heights at which records were obtained 
in July were at Trappes, near Pans, 10,270 metres, temperature 
^ 52° C. (on ground 16° 5), and at Chalais Meudon, 10.260 
metres, temperature - 43” (on ground In August, the 

greatest heights at which observations were recorded were — 
Trappes, 9800 m., temperature -40“ (on ground 17° 5 ) J 
Berlin (July 31), 13,040 m., temperature - 48" (on ground IS° 0 
Drs Berson and Suring reached an aUitude of 10,300 m., lem 
perature - 40". At Vienna a temperature of - 33“ was recorded 

in an unmanned balloon at a height of io,oaQ metres 

ft 

An agreement has just been concluded between Marconi's 
International Marine Communication Co , Ltd , and Lloyd's, 
by which the latter agree to employ no system of wireless 
telegraphy other than the " Marconi ” for a penod of fourteen 
years. The agreement also provides for the immediate equip¬ 
ment of ten Lloyd's signalling stations, one of which is to be on 
(he FasLnetRock and two on the Red Sea coast, together with 
the taking over of some of the existing British stations, of which 
there are at present eight, that could be rendered serviceable 
to Lloyd's for mercantile signalling. 

The Afonisi for October contains ihe translation of a paper 
by Prof, Ludwig Boltzmann on Ihe necessity of atomic theories 
in physics. In it the author compares the atomic theory with 
the second method, which seeks to represent the facts of phjsics 
by means of differential equations , the latter method he calls 
" mathematico-physical phenomenology.” The object of the 
paper is to discuss the advantages arising from the retention of 
the atomic theory, and its claims to be studied at least in parallel 
with the phenomenologic method Even if it should be possible 
to formulate an all-embracing theory of the world, every feature 
of which has the sanie evidence as Fourier’s theory of the con¬ 
duction of heat. Prof. Boltzmann thinks it is still an open 
question whether such a theory can be more easily reached 
through atomism or phenomenology. It would even be per- 
missibJe to assume that several representations of the universe, 
each possessing the ideal tiaiU, were possible 

A SINGLE bone of the wing, and that imperfect, may nowa¬ 
days seem but poor material on which to esiablish a new genus 
of birds, but Dr. F. A. Lucas (/Vac. Afus , voK xxiv. 
No 1245) appears to be justified In regarding a humerus from 
thi^iocene of Los Angeles, Caliibmia, as representing a Urge 
^inct type of flightless auk. For this the name Manealla 
IB suggested ; it is considered to have equalled the 
great auk in size, but to ha^e been more nearly allied to the 
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guillemot. The existence of a flightless member of the group 
at such a comparatively early epoch la considered remarkable 
In the same journal Measra Jordan aud Snyder continue their 
review of the fishes of Japan, dealing in No IJ41 with the 
hypostomid and lophobranchiate types, and in No. 1244 with 
the gobies, of which no less than twenty-one speCieft are described 
as new. No 1242 of the journal in question contains Mr. 
R. V, Chamberlin's account of myriopodsof the Lithobius group, 
while No 1243 is devoted to the description of new flies from 
Southern Africa, by Mr. D. M Coquillelt 

The development of the typical flies (Muscidte) forms the 
subject of an elaborate investigation by Herr W. Noack, the 
results of which are published in the latest issue of the Zeit- 
schnfi f JVissettsch^/t Zoohgie (vol. Ixx part i ). No less 
than eight distinct stages in developmental history are recog¬ 
nised In another article in the same issue Herr J Schaffer, of 
Vienna, commences a dissertation on ihe histology and develop¬ 
ment of carlilaginous structure, and the \arious modifications 
assumed by that substance 

Some time ago Dr D. G. Elliot's " Synopsis of North 
American MammaU” {Field Mmextm Publtcahons) was noticed 
in OUT columns. The author has supplemented this with a 
"list" of the mammals of the same area [Field Mus—Zaol 
vol 11 No 2), which contains a few names omitted from the 
larger work, together with some published too late for inclusion 
in the latter, and such emendations as have been found neces¬ 
sary. In the same journal (vol. ni No. 5) Dr Elliot describes 
and figures the reindeer, or caribou, of the Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska—the Ratipfer stonei of Dr J Alien—in the course of 
which he throws doubts on (h^ distinctness of Ihis form, and 
suggests that the American reindeer have been too much 
I subdivided by recent writers 

In accordance with a recent decision of the council, the first 
part has been issued of “ Obituary Notices of Fellows of the 
Ro)al Society ” It contains the biographies of recently 
deceased Fellows, reprinted from the year books for 1900 and 
1901, together with an index to the obituary notices previously 
published in the Society’s Proceedings^ 

In their new catalogue, Messrs C Baker, of High Holborn, 
announce that they have arranged a series of free demonstrations 
during the coming session, illustrating the use of apparatus for 
the illumination of microscopic objects, testing of objectives, 
micrometry and drawing with the microscope. Another an¬ 
nouncement of some interest refers to the microscopic slide¬ 
lending department, which has now be^n placed in the hands 
of various specialists, who have prepared lype-wntten descrip¬ 
tions of most of ihe senes of oij^ects sent out; these should 
considerably increase the educational value of the lyiiem. Of 
other items we may cite a new engineenng microscope (for 
examining metals) and a mosquito-collecting outfit (for malarial 
observations), as illustrating the large variety of apparatus now 
supplied to meet ihe requirements of modern specialisation. 

HXnn’s "Lehrbuch der Meteorologie ” (Tauchnitr) is now 
complete. It consists of 10 Lieferungen instead of 8, as was 
ongjlnally proposed. 

PRACTICAL journal for amateur gardeners has just made its 
appearance under the title of Carden Life. The journal informs 
horticulturists what to do and how to do it, but it mostly leaves 
the reasons for the operations out pf consideration. We suggest 
that there is a science as well as an ait of horticultdre^ and that 
deoriptions of simple experiments in the physiology of plants, 
or studies of plant diseases, might be included in the contents 
cf uiture numbers 
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Some BpedmeD copies of the Bohtun menml of the Obser¬ 
vatory of Rio de Janeiro have been forwarded to us by the 
director. These bulJetms contain useful meteorological 
riiumii collected from various sources in Brazil for a series of 
years, and tables of the observations made several times daily 
at the Observatory- There arc also occasional climatological 
sketches referring to other parts of the world 

The September issue of The Scientific Roll (Bacteria) has 
reached us, and contains a mass of references to books and papers 
dealing with bacteriology An editorial note states that although 
the list is fuller than any other published, it still has many 
omissions, and bacteriologists who find in it no mention of their 
contributions are reminded that the remedy is m their own hands, 
and arc invited to send to the conductor the lilies and other 
particulars of the books and articles ihey have published, that 
the same may be noted 

Thai well produced periodical \.ht Reliquary and fllnsttaied 
Archaeologist always contains some articles of scientific interest, 
and Ihe issue for October is no exception to the rule Mr 
John Ward, of the Cardiff Museum, describes the interesting 
" Five Wells Tumulus” in Derbyshire, and another article of 
note IS that by Mr W J Wintcml>erg, dealing with ** Drills 
and Drilling Methods of the Canadian Indians ” Both papers 
are suitably illustrated, 

The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Tantalus }AonVey {Cercopi/hecus tantalus) 
from Afnca, presented by Sergeant T Golding » a White 
throated Capuchin [Cebus hypoleucus) from Central America, 
presented by Mr C E Kngelbach ; a Kinkajou {CercoUp/es 
caudivolvulus) from South America, presented by Mr. W B 
Hall, a Suncate {Suncata tctradactyla) from South Africa, 
presented by Mrs Lester, two Indian Crows [torvus 
splendens) from India, presented by Mr Boyek , a Macaque 
Monkey {Macacm tynomolgus) from India, a Parry's Kangaroo | 
(Afacroput parrytf 9 )t four Musky Lorikeets {Glossopnt/acus 
concinnus)f a Turquoisine Farrakeet {Neophema pnkhella) from 
Australia, deposited; a Gouldian Grass Finch {Pot^phila 
gouldiae)^ a Beautiful Grass Finch {.Pocphila mirahihs) from 
Australia, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Sj'ectroscopic Binary t \ Pegasi. —Observations of 
this interesting spectroscopic bina^, discovered by means of the 
Mills spectrograph m August, 1898. have now extended over 
more than two complete periods, and Prof. Campbell has recently 
issued the data obtainea from the reduction of the measures 
Twenty-nine photographs, extending from 1896 August 27 to 
1901 May 4^, have been utilised in the determination of the 
orbit, • 

Elements of Orbit^ if Pegasi, 

K = 14 20 km. ±013 km. 
e BO 154S ± O 0106. 

• = s“ 60 s ± 3“'7ofl 

/i = o’007681 rad ± o'000020 rad 
= o" 44009 + o" 00117 
T =B 1S98 June 29 7 ± 8 I days 
= 1901 September 25 7 
Vg B -I- 4‘3i km. ± o lo km. 

U = 818'O days ±23 days. 
aaini’= 157,800,000, 

A light curve embodying the above is given, from which it is 
found that the maximum velocity is -p 30*70 km per second, 
and the minimum - 7.70 km. per second. 

The star has bMn wefulW examined with the 36 inch 
refrector, but no indication of the companion star is to be seen 
{Iich Observatory Bulletin^ No. 5) 
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"'HE seventy-third meeting of the Girmm Association of 
Naturalists and Medical Men lately held at Hamburg was 
an unusually successful gathering It will be rememuered 
that It was the existence ol this instituliun which sugi:;ested the 
foundation of uur British Association, the Inter being only a feu 
years junior lo the former Though otheru'lse alike, ilie two 
associations nevertheless differ in some impuriant respects, 
especially in the fact that the German body still unites with its 
purely scientific work functions performed here by the British 
Medical Association Another notable difference lies in the 
fact that presidential aildressCs, which form so important a 
feature with us, are not delivered at the German congress There 
are, moreover, no popular lectures of any kind, and it is under 
stood that no one shall attend stciional meetings who is not 
profession illy interested in the matters discussed A good 
attendance of men of snence is further promoted by the fact 
that it 15 the custom of some of the learned societies of Germanj 
to hold their annual meetings in connection with this congress 

The meeting just concluded was formally opened on Monday, 
September Z2, in the great Concerthaus, under llie presi 
dency of Prof Richard Hertwig (Munich) On behalf of the 
municipAlity of Hamburg, speeches of welcome were delivered 
by Prof Voller, Dr. Hartmann and Prof von Neiimayer, to 
which the president responded After these proceedings Prof 
Lecher (Prag) delivered an address on the discoveries of Hertz 
and their subsequent developments, reminding the audience 
that Hertz was a Hamburg man and that his vvork vvas most 
appropriately taken for the first consideration of the congress 
A lecture from Prof Hofimeister was to have followed, but 
illness prevented him from attending Prof Boveri (Wilrzburg) 
then lectured on the problem of fertilisation, giving a lucid 
account of the phenomena in a considerable number of organisms, 
and concluding with an emphatic pronouncement that fertilisa¬ 
tion in its essence must not be regarded as ihe cause of the 
development of the ovum, but rather as a means whereby certain 
organisms are enabled to combine in one body the characters of 
distinct individuals. 

The congress then broke up into sections, of which eleven 
were dcvoied to the natural sciences and sixteen to medical sub¬ 
jects, physiology being included with the latter Prof, van't 
Hoff acted as oresident of the scientific, and Prof Naunyn os 
president of the medical groups respectively The division of 
the scientific subjects differs somewhat from that followed with 
us, the sections being constituted thus —Mathematics, Physics, 
Applied Mithematics, Chemistry, Applied Chemistry, Physical 
Geography, Geography, Geology with Mineralogy, Botany, 
Zoology, Anthropology For the consideration of these sections 
some nundreds of papers were provided 

On Wednesday the congress met m a second general session 
to hear a group of papers on recent developments of the atomic 
theory, namely, Prof Kaufmann (Gottingen), on the develop¬ 
ment of the conception of electrons , Prof Geitel (WnlfenbLlttel) 
on the bearing of the theory of gas 10ns on the phenomena of 
atmospheric electricity; Prof Paul (Tubingen), the significance 
of the theory of lona in physiological chemistry; Prof. His, 
jun (Leipzig), the significance of the theory of 10ns in clinical 
medicine On the following day the medical group combined 
in a general meeting to receive an address from Prof Ehrlich, of 
Frankfurt-a M , on the protective substances of the bloM. 
Prof Gruber (Vienna), who was lo have lectured on the sainc 
subject, was unavoidably absent. On the same morning a joint 
meeting of the scientific group assembled with Prof, van’t Hoff 
in the chair The first paper was by Prof Oatwald (Leipzig) 
on catalysis, giving an account of his hypothesis, or as he pre¬ 
ferred to call It prutoLhesis,” regarding the mode of action of 
caulysers, accompanied by some beaulifiil demonstrations. This 
was followed by a group of papers relating to the present position 
of the doctrine of organic descent Prof de Vries, of Amsterdam, 
opened with a discourse on the action of mutations and mutation- 
periods in the ongin of species He gave an account of his 
lately published experinaenis with CEnotkera Lamarckiana, 
showing how this single species is annually splitting up into 
some seven constant forms which he regards as distinct species. 
He proceeded to suggest lines on which an attempt might be 
made to compute the whole number of mutations which have 
gone to the formation of an existing species. He was followed 
by Prof. Koken (Tubingen), on pAkeontology and the theory of 
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descent, and Prof. Ziegler (Jena), on the present position of 
this theory in zoology. 

On Friday another general meetine of the whole congress 
was addressed by Prof. Curschmann (Ldpzig), on medical science 
in connection with the shipmng industry; by Prof Nemst 
(Gottingen), on the use of electrical theories and methods in 
chemistry ; and by Prof. Reinke (Kiel), on the natural forces at 
work in organisms. 

Several Important joint meetings of two or more sections also 
took place, notably of the biological sections, to discuss the 
position of biological teaching in schools, the subject being 
opened by Dr. Aniborn, of Hamburg. In ihis discussion Profs. 
Reinke, Waldeyer, Heincke, R. Herlwig, Chun and others took 
mrt, and a committee was formed to consider the matter further. 
The same sections also were addressed by Prof R. Hertwig. on 
the cell theory, Prof. Reinke, on cells without nuclei, and by 
Prof Cnrrens, of Tubingen, on recent discoveries in hybridisa¬ 
tion and their beanng on theories of heredity In connection 
with the laiter paper ihe author exhibited a remarkable senes of 
specimens illustrating Ihe Mendelian laws of heredity. Joint 
meeiings of the physical and chemical sections also took place 
In hear papers by Profs. Schilling (Gottingen), Charher (Lund), 
Halm (Edinburgh), Simon (Frankfurt), Geitel (Wolf^enbuttel), 
Abegg (Breslau), Hantsch (Wurzburg), Wegscheider (Vienna), 
and many others The medical and physiological sections had 
a no less extensive programme, a special feature being a joint 
meeting in Ihe Concerthaus to receive an address by Prof 
Krnnecker (Berne) on the innervation of the mammalian heart. 

Oiher meetings of considerable importance were those of the 
Tuberculosis Committee, under the chairmanship of Prof 
Hueppe (Frag). Among the long senes of papers read may be 
mentioned a communicalinn by Dr. Grunbaum, of Liverpool, 
made on behalf of Prof Boyce and himself, to the effect that 
poaitive evidence had been obtained by them that bovine 
tuberculosis could be communicated to the chimpanzee 

Besides the meetings and demonstrations some interesting 
exhibiUons had been organised, amongst others displays of | 
chemica], physical and surgical apparatus, a series of demonstra¬ 
tions of Kontgen'ray apparatus, of the methods of colour- 
photography, btc The museums and other scientific and 
medical institution! of Hamburg were open throughout the 
week to members of the Congress As of special interest to 
naturalists may be named the novel preparations of Dr Michael* 
sen, showing by means of artificial spirit-aquariums the modes 
of life of molluscs, worms and other marine organisms In the 
Zoolomcal Garden were exhibited the skeleton and stuffed skin of 
the eigindc gorilla lately brought from the Cameroons, and 
bought for the Tring Museum. This specimen, which stands 
some 67 eethlgh, is believed to be the finest in Europe. On 
Friday a special visit was made to the new institution for pre¬ 
venting the introduction of agricultural pests. This is the only 
instllule of the kind in the world excepting that in New Vork 
In it an attempt is made to disinfect all fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
duce coming to the port of Hamburg, and thus to check the 
spread of exotic pests 

Each member was presented with a guide-book and with 
a large quarto treatise of 6do pp. describing and illustra¬ 
ting the natmal hixtory of the district, its sclenhfic institutions 
and resources, similar treatises on the medical and hvgienic in- 
stUutJons being in addition presented to the medical members. 
Each member also received a silver medallion-badge of great 
artistic distinctiem specially designed by Herr lilies 

The festivities organised and for the most part provided by 
the municipality and by residents in Hamburg were on an un¬ 
usually magnificent scale, far exceeding anything of the kind 
that had been done before, and probably these evidences of the 
wonderful prospenty of the great free town will be to the foreign 
visitor among the most lasting memories of the meeting 

On Sunday, before the congreu officially began, the members 
were invited to see a procession of boats dressed in flowers, 
which rowed round the inland waters of the Ausser Alster, the 
entertainment concludiM with fireworks on the lake. On 
Monday the Zoological Garden was illuminated, On Tuesday 
some I3C» members of the congress were relived by the 
Buigomaster and Senaic of Hamburg and entertained at supper 
in the princely suites of rooms cofliponng the new Rsthhaus, 
witfle the remsinder were invited by the directors of the Ham* 
bnrg-America line to a similar entertainment on board two of 
the company’s largest vessels. A "Festessen’' took place in 
the Zoological Garden on the following day, at which boidc 
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icoo dined simulianeoualy On Thursday a concert was pro¬ 
vided, followed by a ball, and on Friday the whole congress 
was conveyed down the river in five Ur^e steamers to Blankenese, 
returning after dark to see the illuminations which had brcn 
arrayed along the whole length of (he Elbe. Later in the 
evening those who were not quite exhausted returned to the 
Concerthaus to take part in further proceedings of a hilarious 
character and to listen to speeches of farewell. 

On the following day the congress broke up, some joining an 
excursion to Heligoland, while a larger number went on a two 
days’ expedition to Kiel, Lit beck and other places of interest. 

The organisation was brought to ihe highest possible point 
of efficiency, and most of the office work throughout the meet¬ 
ing was patiently supplied by volunteers. Provision for the 
comfort or \1s1tor5 went even so far as to fill the Incoming truns 
with maps of the town and printed information on all practical 
matters, and students were waiting on the platforms to find lodgings 
for and to direct those who might need such help. The number 
uf those who became mcnil>ers for the meelln^ is said to have 
exceeded 3000, about 1000 being lady-associates. For the 
latter, separate entertainments of various kinds were organised 
on a lavish scale, to take place each day during the scientific 
business 

It was announced that the meeting for next year will be held 
at Karlsbad under the presidency of Prof Chiari, of Prag, with 
Prof. Sclenka and Prof. Stintzmg as presidents of the scientific 
and medical groups, respectively. 


PRIZES FOR RESEARCHES IN MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 

'T'HE issue of the British Meduai Journal for August 3I is 
^ the annual educational number, m which parlicukirs are 
given as to the medical curriculum, the ways to degrees or 
other qualifications, and the various medical schools. This 
number and that of September 7 contain a few particulars as 
to o]>en scholarships and prizes which are awarded for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting investigations id various subjects connected 
with medicine, or for researches actually accomplished The 
assistance to scientific work given by the Royal Society and 
the Bntish Medical Association is too well known to make any 
description of it necessary, but the following alatemcnt, 
abridged from, our contemporary, contains mention of many 
prizes for lesearch not generally known to exist, some of whlcn 
confer distinction far beyond Ineir monetary value. 

The Weber-Parkes Prize is awarded by the Royal College of 
Physicians every third year for an essay on some subject con¬ 
nected iMth the etiology, prevention, pathology, or treatment 
of tuberculosis, especially with reference to pulmonary consump¬ 
tion in man. The prize consists of 150 guineas and a silver 
medal A similar medal is also awarded to the essayist who 
cornea next in order of merit. There was no award made in 1900. 

The Jacksonian Pnze of the Royal College of Surgeons is 
open (0 Fellows or members pf the College. Its annual value 
IS about Ml For 1901 the subject for the prize is the diagnosis 
and treatment of bullet wounds of the chest. 

The Astley Cooper Prize is a triennial prize of Ihp value of 
300/, which will be next awaraed in 1904 for the best essay on 
the pathology of carcinoma and the distribution and frequency of 
occurrence of the secondary depoaiu, correspoijding to the various 
primary growths. The essays must contain an account of 
original experiments and observations not already published, and 
be illustrated as far as possible by prcparationa and drawings. 

The William F Jenks Memorial Aize is given trienniariy by 
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia for the best essay on 
some announced i^necological or obstetrical subjebt. It is of 
the value of about lOo/ The euayi are to be sent to the 
Chairman of the Prize Committee, from whom full particulars 
m^ be obtained The jast award was In January, 1901, 

The three following prizes are given lor essays on subjects 
connected with tropical diseases, which mut be sent to the 
editors of the foumal of Tropical Mcdicim not later than 
December 7, i^l. An essay on the duration of the latency 
of malaria alter primary infeclioD as proved by tertian or 
quartan periodicity, or demonstration ol the parasite in 
blood, for the Sivewright Prize : on the spread of plague from 
rat to rat and from rat to man by Ihe rat-flea, for the BelUlos 
Prize { and on the best method of admintstratlon of qubina 
as a preventive of malariBl fever, for the Lady Maegregor Prize^ 
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Tha Carmichael Priee ii in the award of the President and 
CoiiBcU of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, It is of 
the fftliieof 120/., and is elven for the best essay dealing with 
the itate of the medlcaT profession in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The British Medical Association has instituted two Research 
Schodarihips, awarded annually but capable of being con¬ 
tinued for three years, each of the yearly value of 150/ 
These are for the encouragement of research in anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, State Medicine, clinical 
mMicine, and clinical surgery. They are awarded by the 
Council of the Association on the recommendation of the 
Scientific Grants Committee. 

The Association has also established an Ernest Hart Memorial 
Scholarship of the annual value of 200/., the holder of which is 
required xo devote himself to the study of some subject in the 
department of State Medicine. Forms of application for these 
scholarships may be obtained from the General Secretary of the 
Association. 

The Grocers’ Company ha\e instituted three Medical Re¬ 
search Scholarships, open to all British subjects, of the annual 
value of aco/ They arc intended as an encouragement to the 
making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of 
important diseases. 

At Csmbndge there are at least two valuable studentships in 
science, each of the annual value of 200A and tenable for three 
years. One is the Balfour Studentship for original research in 
biology, and especially in animal morphology ; and the other 
the John Lucas Walker Studentshm lor original research in 
pathology. At Trinity College the Coutts Trotter Studentship 
IS open in physiology and expenmental physics. 

In connection with the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medi¬ 
cine a studentship of the value of 150/. has been offered It is 
open to all British, including Colonial, subjects ; it is tenable 
for one year and is renewable for a second year. It has been 
instituted for the purpose of research m pathological chemistry. 

The Salters' Company Research Fellowship, of the annual 
value of roo/,, is for Che promotion of research in pharmacology 
It IS awarded ^ the Company on the nomination of the 
treasurer of St Thomas’s Hospital and a Committee of Selection 
It may be held for a term of three years, and the research must 
be prosecuted in the laboratories of St Thomas’s Hospital, 

In connection with University College, Liverpool, are the 
Alexandra Fellowship in pathology, which was instituted in 
1899 ^ period of five years, and is of the annual value of 

loo/. ; and the Colonial Fellowship in pathology and bacterlo- 
logy, for which there is a preference for memlxrs of Colonial 
universities and medical schools, 

The Walker Prize of the Royal College of Surgeons is 
awarded every five years for the best work in advancing the 
knowledge of the pathology and therapeutics of cancer. It is 
of the v^ue of 10^. It is open to foreigners as well as British 
subjects, and it is not intended that essays should be written 
specially for the competition. 

The John Tomes Prize is awarded tnennially by the Royal 
College of Surgeons for original work on dental surgery, 
pathology, anatomy, physiology, or mechanics. The next 
award ia for the pencid ending December 31, 1902 

The Cameron Prize, which is of the value of about lOo/., is 
given annually by the University of Edinburgh to the member 
of the medical profession who shall be adjudged to have made 
the mosiyaluable addition to medical therapeutics during the 
year preceding 

The Marsl^f Hall Prize is given every five years by the 
Royal Medical and Chtrur^ical Society for physiological and 
pathological reMarches relating to the nervous system 

The Alvaieoga Prize of the College of Physicians of Phila¬ 
delphia, of the value of 36/., is awarded annually for the beat 
essay on any subject in medicine not already published. The 
essays, bearing a motto but no name, are to be sent to the 
secretary on or before May i of each year, and the award is 
made awut July 14 following. A second Is given by the Aca¬ 
demic de Medicine in Fans, and a third by the Hufeland Society 
in Berlin, a fourth in Belgium, and a fifth by ihe Misencordia 
Hospital of Lisbon. 

Tne Riberi Prize, which is of the value of Soo/, is offered by 
the Royal Medical Academy of Turin for original work in ana- 
tomyi physiology, pathology, or ph^macology. Research on 
the histoiy of medicine since the Renaipsance may also be sub¬ 
mitted. ,The account of the research must be written in Laiin, 
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French, or Italian, and is to be sent to the secretary of the 
Academy The prize is awarded for work done dunng the 
previous five years, and the last award was made in 1S97 

The Bressa Prize of the Royal Academy of Science, Turin, is 
of the value of about 400/., and is given for the most ji^ortant 
scientific work produced during a given term of years. The lost 
award was made in 1890. 

The Vallaun Prize, of the value of 1,200/ , is in the gift of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, and will be awarded to 
the scientific investigator, Italian or foreign, who within the 
period of four years from January I, 1899, to December 31, 1902, 
shall be considered to have publiahed the most noteworthy work 
on any of the physical sciences, taking that term in its widest 
sense. 

One of the Nobel Frizes is awarded by the Carolinian Insti¬ 
tute in Stockholm to the person who has been adjudged to have 
made the most important discovery in physiology or medicine 
during the preceding year. Recently two prizes, each of the 
value of about 11,000/ sterling, have been awarded by the Nobel 
Institute, one to Prof Tinsen, the founder of the Medical Light 
Institute at Copenhagen, and the other to Prof Pawlow, of St 
Petersburg, for his researches in regard to nutrition 

About thirty open prizes are offered each year by the 
Academic du M^decine of Pans, of which the most valuable is 
the Fran^ois-Joseph Audiffred Prize This is of the value of 
1,000/, and 13 offered to any person, without distinction of 
nationality or profession, who in the opinion of the Academic 
de Mcdecine is rightly adjudged to have discovered a preventive 
or cure of tuberculosis. The following are also among the more 
important offered for the year ending with the end of February, 
1902 , the sum specified in each case docs not necessarily go 
to one candidate, but may be divided The Academy Prize, 
awarded annually, worth about 40/ , is this year for a research 
on the iS/e of toxins in pathology , the Badlarger Prize, of about 
80/ (biennial), is for the best work on the treatment of mental 
diseases and the organisation nf asylums , and the Charles 
Boullard Prize, also biennial, of 50/., is for a similar subject. 
The Oarbier Prize, of 80/. (biennial), is for the discovery of a cure 
for such " incurable” maladies as hydrophobia, cancer, epilepsy, 
typhoid and cholera. The Mathieu Bourceret Prize, of $oI. 
(annual), is for work on the circulation of the blood The Camp¬ 
bell Dupierris Prize (biennial), of the value of 96/, is for the 
best work on anaesthesia or the diseases of the urinary passages 
The Chevdlon Prize (annual), of 65/., is for the best work on the 
treatment of cancer The Desportes Prize, of 55 ^ (annual), will 
be awarded for the best work on practical medical therapeutics. 
The Herpin (of Metz) Prize (quanrcnmal), of 50/., is offered for 
a research on the abortive treatment of tetanus The Theodore 
Herpm (of Geneva) Prize, of 125/’ (annual), is for a research on 
epilepsy and nervous diseases The Laborie Prize, of 210/ 
(annual), is given for the greatest advancement in surgical 
science during the year. The I^f^vre Prize (triennial), of 75/., 
IS for a research on melancholia. The Meynot Prize (annual), 
of 108/ , 13 for the best work on ear disease , and the Saintour 
Prize (biennial), of 166/, for the best work on any subject in 
medicine 


C HEM IS TRY AT THE BRITISH A S^ OCIA TION. 

N spite of the fact that a number of papers of general in¬ 
terest were contributed to Section B at the Glasgow 
meeting, the attendance was not so good as at the Bradford 
meeting last year. After the reading of the presidential 
address, a paper was read on duty-free alcohol by Dr. 
W T. I^wrence, in which it was advocated that the Govern¬ 
ment should permit the use of non-methylated alcohol which 
had not paid outy for scientific purposes In ihe course of the 
ensuing discussion. Dr T E Thorpe drew attention to some 
of the difficulties with which ihe Excise Department would 
have to cope if such a course were permittea, and Prof A 
Michael, ot Boston, stated that the United States Government 
allowed the use of non-methylated duLy-free alcohol for 
scientific purposes and did not seem to meet with adminis¬ 
trative difficullies Dr. A. fi Green presented a compre¬ 
hensive statistical report on Che coal-tar industry, m 
which the progress maae m this industry in Germany during 
recent years was strongly contrasted with its decadence in 
th\s country. The report of the Committee on preparing a 
new scries of wave-length tables of the spectra of the elements was 
presented Prof. Adrian Brown contributed a paper on enzymic 
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action, in which he quoted the expenmental results of an in- 
vesHgation of the action of inveriasc on cane sugar; these results 
confirm the conclusion of previous workers that the action of 
inversion does not follow tne simple law of mass action, but the 
author does not re^rd the action as independent of mass in¬ 
fluence He conuders that the influence of mass in inversion 
chsnges is restricted by some other and hitherto unrecognised 
influence, and this he believes he has found in the time f^actor 
of molecular change. In reply to remarks by Prof. Reynolds 
Green, the author stated that his results were not necessarily In 
disaccord with those of Croft HiM A paper was read by Prof. 
£ A. Letts and Mr. R F Blake, on the chemical and 
biological changes occurring during the treatment of sewage 
b^ the so-called bacteria beds A large portion of the unoxi 
dised nitrogen present in sewage disappears during the passage 
of the sewage through the so called bacteria beds, and tEe 
authors consider that this may be due either to escape of 
the nitrogen in the gaseous state as free nitrogen or 
possibly as oxides or to the passage of the nitrogen into the 
tissues of animals or vegetables; l^th of these causes of loss 
may operate at the same time An examination of sewage 
matter Mfore and afler passage through the beds showed that 
in nearly all cases the amount of dissolved nitrogen present in 
the sewage was greater after treatment than before, although, of 
course, 1/ free nitrogen were evolved, only a minute fraction of 
u would remain dissolved in the sewage effluent With respect 
to the possible biological explanation of the loss, it is pointed 
out that the sewage beds at Belfast and other places swarm with 
minute insects {Podura aquaitca], and that species of worm^ arc 
also present , these m feeding on the sewage undoubtedly cause 
a loss of nitrogen A paper was then read by Dr S Rideal 
on humus and the so called irreducible residue in bacterial 
treatment of sewage, in which the results were detailed 
of a number of analyses of the humus like substance or so 
called irreducible residue produced in bacterial sewage beds 
It IS shown that in this material the ratio of carbon to 
nitrogen and the percentage of nitrogen m the organic matter 
present are very nearly the same as in humus mould ; the con 
elusion IS drawn that if sewage has undergone proper bacterial 
fermentation the small quantity of pcaly deposit formed is of the 
nature of humus and is practically inoffensive In a paper on 
sulphuric acid as a typhoid disinfectant, Dr S Uideal advocated 
the use of sulphuric acid, either as such or in a more portable 
form as sodium bisulphate, for destroying the Baalhis typKoms 
in potable waters or in drainage from isolation hospitals Mr 
W. Ackroyd gave a paper on the inverse ratio of chlorine to 
rainfall, in which it was shown that when the observation periods 
are shortened to daily estimations of the chlorine, minimal 
amounts of rainfall are marked by maximum contents of chlorine, 
and ince versd In a second paper, Mr Ackroyd dealt with the 
dislnbuiion of chlorine in YorKshire Mr G T Beilby, m a 
paper on the minute struciure of metals, showed that the micro¬ 
scopic examination of metallic surfaces has revealed that 
metals occur in two forms, vie , as minute scales or 
" spicules ” {a) and as a transparent glass like substance 
(^) The spicules do nut vary much in size in the different 
metals and have a diameter of 1/300 to 1/400 of a milli 
metre , the form a passes into the form d when the metal 
IS pressed or hammered, and all polished metallic surfaces are 
covered with a thin layer of this transparent fotm os with a 
lacquer or enamel Prof G G Henderson and Mr. G T. 
Beilby read a paper on the action of ammonia on metals at high 
temperatures; on exposing platinum, copper, gold, silver, iron, 
nickel and cobalt to ammonia gas at 600^ to 900'’ disintegration 
of the metal occurs^ whilst a large proportion of the ammonia 
IS decomposed into its elements. After the treatment the metal 
shows a spongy or cellular structure, as if it had been rapidly 
cooled whilst in a state of effervescence ; copper and iron rods 
of a quarter of an inch diameter are penetrated to the centre by 
the ammonia gas within half an hour, and copper exposed to 
the action of ammonia gas for seven days at 800” falls to a fine 
powder Dr W C. Anderson and Mr G Lean gave a paper 
on aluminium tin alloys, in which they show that these alloys 
evolve hydrogen freely when placed in water; the imcioscopic 
exanunation of Lh> water-corroded plates of alloy indicates l^t 
contact action between the excess of tin and the aluminium-tin 
jpompound is responsible for the spontaneous oxidation. FioC Willy 
Marckwald, of Berlin, gave a very interesting demonstration and 
description of the properties of radium ; he had suimlsed, from 
the work of P. and S. Cune, that the buium salt extracted 
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from pitchblende contains the radium salt as an Isomorphous 
constituent, and that the process used by these workers for 
separating a strongly radio-active salt from the barium compound 
18 probably similar to that in use for isolating the constituents of 
an isomorphous mixture He therefore fraoUonally crystallised 
the barium chloride prepared from pitchblende from water, and 
found that pure barium chloride first separates and then a 
material, probably the eutectic mixture, which is veiy rich in the 
radio active component. The most strongly rodio-acLive fractions 
have the power of immediately diKharging a charged gold leaf 
clectroBcupe when at the distance of half a metre from the 
latter and when preserved under colourless glass soon turn it 
a deep brown colour. The radio active substance Is strongly 
luminescent in a dark room, and on Interposing the hand 
between the preparation and a barium platino-cyanide screen, 
the bones in the fingers are seen snarply aelineated on 
the screen Prof Marckwald also exhibited several prepara¬ 
tions of so-called " phototropic ” substances, compounds which 
change colour on exposure to sunlight and recover their original 
tint on preservation in a dark place ; he mentioned that the 
rapidity of change in either direction is ccnsidenbly influenced 
by the temperature Prof A Michael, of Boston, read papers 
on the genesis of matter and on the proceas of substitution ; he 
also contributed a paper on the three stereoisomeric cinnamic 
acids, in which he claimed to have proved that these three 
isomerides actually exist, that is, that one more isomende exists 
than can be accounted l^or by the van’t Hoff hypothesis os in 
terpreted by Wisliccnus Prof G G Henderson and Mr 
Corslorphine read a paper on the condensation of benzil with 
dibcnzylkelone , in this condensation a tetraphenylcyclopenteno 
lone is produced, and on heating it with red phosphorus and 
hvdnodic acid a mixture of tetraphenylcyclopentene and teira 
phcnylcyclopentane is formed Dr Hodgkinson and Mr 
L X^impBch contributed a piaper on some relations between 
physical constants and constitution in benzenoid amines, 
and Dr G Young gave a paper on the existence of 
certain semicarbazides in more than one modification Prof. 
W H Perkin, jun , gave a brief outline of his work 
on the synthetical formation of bridged rings Prof Joji 
SakurBi,ofTokio,in a paper on some points in chemical education, 
observed that in spite of the rapid progress made in chemistry 
during the post fifteen years, chemical education seemed still to 
be carried out in an inefficient and unsatisfactory manner. He 
pleaded for the more extensive use of physical chemistry as an 
educational agent, but wished to replace the ordinary name of 
this branch of the su^ect by the more rational one of general 
chemistry Mr. W Thomson contributed a paper on the detec 
lion and estimation of arsenic in beer and articles of food ; after 
noting that arsenic is introduced into haiLey during the processor 
making owing to the employment of anthracite coal or coke 
containing arsenic, he suggested that all beers in 50 c c of 
which arsenic could be detected by any test whatever should l>e 
condemned. In a report entitled "The Equilibrium Law as 
Applied to Salt Separation and to the Formation of Oceanic Salt 
Deposits,” Dr E F Armstrong gave an excellent r'e'JW/nt^of the 
work of van’t Hoff and his pupils on the iniestigation of the 
conditions attending the formation of the German deposits of 
magnesium salts ; the report was illustrated by the aid of a 
number of models. Dr J Gibson, in a paper on the electrolytic 
conductivity of halogen acid solutions, detailed the results of 
experiments which showed that halogen acid solutions of con¬ 
centrations corresponding to a change of curvature of the electro¬ 
lytic conductivity curve have altogether peculiar properties. Other 
papers were read by Mr. P, J, Hartog, on the flame coloration 
and spectrum of the nickel compounds, by Dr. Farmer, on the 
methods of determining the hydrolytic dissociation of salts, and 
by Dr T, S Patterson, on the influence of solvents on the 
rotation of optically active compounds. 


ENGINEERING AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

gECTION G suffered badly at Glasgow, both in attendance 
and in the qaabty of the papers presented to it, from the 
Engineering Congress which was held in the University 
buildings during the preceding week ; many regular members of 
the Section were absent, and several valuable papers which 
would Udder ordinary circumstoqcei have come to Uie Section 
were read instead at one or other of the Congress sectional 
meetings. On the opening day, after the praudciHial address, 
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Since the engineering dcpartmenti of the Glasgow International like most amateurs when dealing with professional subjectSi he 
EihibiCion would naturally be frequently visited by members of spoilt much of his case by exaggeration Professional engineers, 
the Section! it was arranged to have a paper deacnptive of the like every other class of men, are liable to errors. They are 
mechanical exhibits; this was given by Mr D H. Morton, and | prone to prefer old-fashioned methods and aie too little inclined 
proved most useful in assisting visitors to spend to the,best | to take up and try novelties, but, after all, they are men of 
advantage the hours they gave up to the Exhibition The understanding and business men, and they are not likely to 
author, rightly enough, deplored the almost complete absence of shut their eyes to improvements going on in other countries or 
any marine engineering exnibits and the poor show of locomo- to refuse to adopt them simply because foreigners first tried 
lives; but he pointed out that in another of the great industries them No one who travels much can fail to note the great im- 
of Glasgow, Steel making, there was a remarkably complete and provemenls in railway management in this country during the 
moat instructive senes of exhibits, the enormous steel plates and past Un )ears, or the many changes still to be made if wc are 
huge steel forgings and castings l^ing especially interesting On to keep abreast of the latest advances, but, after all, it is wiser 
the same day two interesting papers by Mr. J R Wigham, on to adopt radical changes cautiously, and wc fancy the public 
a long-continuous-bumin^ petroleum lamp for beacons and will continue to place more reliance on the judgment of the 
buoys, and on a new scintillating lighthouse light, were also ' ■ • <■ •> 

read. In the first paper the author claimed that by burning 
petroleum and using the wick honzonlally, so that the flame 
sprang from the side and not from the edge or ends, a steady 
light could be secured requiring no attention for a month ; the 
slow continuous movement of the wick over the roller was secured 
by an ingenious arrangement in which the gradual escape of oil 
from a cylinder caused a float attached to ihe wick end to 
slowly descend, thus causing the wick to travel over the roller 
and so present a new surface to the flame Examples of both 
these appliances were on show in the University buildings 

Another paper on this day was a short note by Mr J. E paper, and Iherefore the arguments m favour of Nicaragua were 
Pctavel, in which he described a recording manometer he had not given a chance. 

devised, for obtaining a record of the high pressures reached by In electrical engineering, only two papers of much interest 
exploding charges of gas in closed cylinders. The instrument were presented, a valuable one by l\of V Wilson, on the 

seemed well adapted Inr Its purpose and ought to prove useful commercial importance of aluminium, and a paper by Mr. 
in gas and petroleum engine work. I Killingworth Hedges, on the protection of buildings from Iight- 

Two reports were presented to ihe Section, one by ihe | ning Prof Wilson, after a brief descnpiion of the latest 

Small Screw Gauge Committee, in which the extreme trouble 1 methods of manufacture, devoted himself mainly to an account 

they had met with in obtaining accurate gauges was again de | of the use of aluminium as a conductor of electricity and its 
scribed, and as a result practically little progress had been made | advantages for this purpose In the discussion, the president 
since the last report was presented at Bradford ; the other by 1 (Colonel Crompton) referred to the great difliculty in securing 
the Committee on Resistance of Road Vehicles to Traction | uniform quality in aluminium lubes and sheets, and suggested 
This committee, which was appointed at Bradford, has dis 1 that this stumbling-block must be removed if the extended uses 
covered that the task it has embarked upon is a most difhcult of the metal which engineers hoped for were to become possible 
one, and one which will involve an expenditure far beyond any Mr K Hedges drew attention to the work of the committee 
grants which could be given by the Association The committee of British architects which was now engaged in con- 

therefore sought and obtained authority to approach other bodies sidering the question of the protection of buildings from 

for flnancial help—many promises of substantial assistance had lightning effects, and to the urgent need of the adoption 
been given before the meeting. The work done up to dale is of .some uniform system. lie described in detail his 
briefly as follows ~(a) a dynamometer has been designed and is re-arrangement of the system in use at St Paul’s Cathedral 

in course of construction ; (A) a motor (lent by a member of the m London, where the conductors put up m 1872 were found 

committee) is being flttcd up to carry the dynamometer and is to be quite useless for the purpose they were intended to 
having a new and more powerful engine filled to it, (c) it has serve lie had increased the number of ordinary conductors 
been decided after careful consideration to begin the experiments from air to earth, and, in addition, ran horizontal cables on the 
by testing single wheels with various types of lyres, on artificial ridges of the roofs and in other prominent positions, thus cn- 
tracks, and then later on, with the experience gained in these circling the building The^e were connected to the vertical 
preliminary investigations, the work on actual vehicles on conductors wherever they crossed, and were also furnished at 
ordinary roads will probably be much simplified As some intervals with aigrettes or spikes, invimble from the ground 
misapprehension exists as to the work the committee are level, thus giving many points of discharge The author 
attempting to carry out, it may be as well to slate that it is drew attention to the unsuitability of soldered joints for con- 

work of the utmost value to the country, and work of a highly ductors, and described his own special joint box, he also ex- 

scientific character. No recent experiments have been carried plained the tubular earth he designed to gel over the difhculties 
out on this most important question, and designers of motor brought about by the old foundations of the cathedral interfer- 
vehicles are obliged cither to adopt rule of thumb methods or mg with the use of an ordinary earth plate In the more purely 
to fall back on data obtained by experiments made many years mechanical side of its work, the Section dealt with two iiapers 
ago, on roads of quite diflerent construction to those now in use, of much interest I'rof George Forbes described his “ lolding 
and with only one type of tyre, the solid steel or iron one. 'rangefinder for infantry,” ana Mr. M Barr the machines he 
Should the committee succeed in the elaborate senes of expen- had de.signed for the manufacture of typie Prof I'orbes’ in- 
ments they have planned, not only will designers of self- strument is of the class known as ” one-man portable-base 
propelled vehicles have constants and data available for their use, range-finders,'’ and possesses great accuracy up to a range 
upon which they can place absolute reliance, but road engineers of 3000 yards It was founded on Aaie's original 
will have exact information on two questions uf the greatest instrument It consists of a folding aluminium base of square 
interest to them, the effect of the method of moving a vehicle tube, lunged at the centre, and a held glass At each end of 
(that IB, whether hauled of self-propelled) upon the life of a the base when opened out is a doubly reflecting prism, the rays 
road, and secondly, the relative advantages of the different of light from any object are reflected at each of these end prisms 
materials now in use for road making in re^rd to the frictional along each half lube, and then again at the centre into the two 
resistances encountered by the vehicles moving over them. telescopes of the binocular glass, the final directions of the rays 

As the president of the Section devoted a part of his address being parallel to the original. The angle between these rays 
to the modern development of passenger and goods traffic, it is measured by means of two vertical wires, one in each lele- 
was natural that many of the papers read before the Section scope, one wire is fixed, and the other cau be moved by a micro- 
should deal directly or Indirectly with this subject. Mr. N D. meter screw until the two appear to coincide and the object 
Macdonald^ in a paper on railway rolling stock present and appears disUnctly; the distance of the object is then at once 
future, attacked in vigorous lash(on railway management in given, to within 2 per cent, in 3000 yards, The author claimed 
this country ; he undoubtedly put his finger on many weak spots, grcil accuracy in stereoscopic vision, but Profs. Barr and Stroud, 
notably as regards brakes and our old-fMioned goods trucks, but, who took part in the discussion, and drew attention to the 
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expert man ol me over-eager amateur 
Mr Bunau-Varilla, formerly engmeer-in chief of the Panama 
Canal, in a paper on the canal, vigorously defended the 
judgment of those who selected that site for the canal 
instead of the Nicaragua route The author gave many strong 
reasons for his preference for Panama , in particular he con¬ 
trasted the almost entire freedom of the Panama site from 
seismic disturbances with the constant and ever present danger 
to all concrete and masonry work all along the Nicaragua 
route from such causes The case for Panama was so strongly 
nut that it was unfortunate there was no real discussion on the 
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somewhat dilTerent lines on which they had worked in their 
range-fiodei (of which 400 are now in use in our Nay), differed 
on this point from him and preferred the method -ol single co¬ 
incidence. Mfi Barr’s uperi illustrated by lantern slides, was 
of too highly a technical nature to be dealt with in detail in the 
Space at our disposal, suffice it to say it bids fair to 
revoluliomsfl the method of carving or engraving the 
niatricea used in type casting. The new process dispenses with 
waa and elects-plating processes, and secures a pattern cut out 
of solid brass in a much shorter time than was possible in any of 
the older methods. The author described the great difficultiea 
he had met with in this work, both in (he design of a strong, 
rigid and easily worked pantograph and in the attempt to carve 
out rapidly the large amount of superfluous material In the brass 

late which had (0 be removed in order that the design should 

e left clearly in relief on a smooth plane \ all these had now 
been overcome. Special machinery nad been designed capable 
of extraordinary accuracy for cutting rapidly the punches needed, 
and for grinding the cutters. 

The last paper we need refer to was one by Mr C. R. Garrard 
on some recent developments in chain driving, which elicited 
a very interesting discussion, one of the beat during the meeting 
He gave figures as to the extraordinary pressure per square inch 
used in chain bearings as compared with those adnpted in 
ordinary engineering work ; in an ordinary bicycle chain as high 
a figure as 11,765 pounds per square inch may be occasionally 
reached, an account was given of the moat recent meihods of 
inakmg ihese chains and of the quality of steel used, and, lastly, 
of the use of cham.s for high-spe^ driving purposes. 

Appaienily for the reason given before, local engineers took 
but little interest or share in the proceedings of the Section, and 
on the whole it was a disappointing meeting, both from the 
point of view of attendance and discussion on the papers and 
also in the quality and general lalue of the papers dealt with 
Section G still calls in vain for papers from the numerous engin¬ 
eering laboratories throughout tne kingdom , there are scores of 
young engineers, engaged in scientific reseaich work, and until 
they can be got hold of, and the class of papers radically altered, 
Section G will foil to appeal to the great body of engineers in 
the country. T H, B 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

"pHE Anthropological Section of the British Association met 
^ in the new Anatomy Department of the Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity, which was formally opened by Lord Lister on the first 
afiernoon of the meeting. The address of the president of 
the Section, Prof D J Cunningham, F.R S , dealt with 
the human brain, and the part which it has played in the 
evolution of man, and is to be found in full in Naiure of Sep¬ 
tember 26, p 539 The rest of the programme was planned as 
follows ; Thursday morning and Monaay afternoon were devoted 
to physical anthropolo^, which was represented by an unusual 
number of highly specialist papers , Tuesday to ethnography, 
chiefly American and Malayan ; Friday and Monday morning 
to archeeology ; and Wedne^ay to anthropometry and folklore. 
The pnnapal papers are classified below in order of their 
subject-matter. 

Attihropo^ aphy. 

Prof. J. Cleland, F.R.S , gave a demonstration of the cartilage 
of the external ear in the monoiremata in relation to the human 
ear, illustrated from Echidna and OrniihorhjfncAus 

Dr, J F Gemmill illustrated, by a series of fine microscope- 
projecliona, ihe origin of the cartilage of the s/ap^s and its 
continuity with the hyoid arch, showing that the shapes is 
developed independently of the penotic capsule, and belongs to 
Lbe hyoid bar. 

Prof. A Macalliter, F.R.S., contnbuled notes on the 
morphology of traiisverse vertebral processes, with the obiect 
of determining embryologically the morphological relations 
of the several parts of the neural arch. A further note on the 
Ibird occmual condyle showed that two distinct structures arc 
compriiea under lhl$ aame^a mesial ossification in the sheath 
of the notochord, and a lateral and usually paired process caused 
by the deficiency of ihc mesial part of the hypochordal element 
pf the hindmost oedpital vertebra, with thickening of the lateral 
portion of the arch. , 

:: Pfipcipal Mackay lead a paper on suprasternal bones in the 
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human subject, which gave rise to an animated diicuiiioacif the 
embryological evidence. 

Prof. J. Symington combated Hochstetter's view that 
the *' temporary Assures''of the human cerebral hemiapherea are 
merely the product of incipient maceration and patrefactlon m 
la^ratory speeimeni. He admitted, however, tfut rhe aictiate 
Assure is of no morphological signiAcance, and that it has nothing 
to do with the hippocampal Assure, which latter can be traced 
in the fcetal brain in the position which it occupies throughout life 
in the monotremalaand maraupialio. The rudimentary grey and 
white matter on the back of the adult human corpus eaUosum is 
probably the remains of a hippocampal formation. 

Mr J. F. Tocher and Mr. J. Gray diacussed the fre¬ 
quency and pigmentation value of the surnamea of Scottish 
school-children in East Aberdeenshire. There Is a presumption 
that the present possessors of surnames inherit some of the 
physical cnaracteristics of their ancestors of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, when hereditary surnames Arst became 
common in Scotland, and this is conArmed by (he fact that among 
751 surnames noted, 63 Highland names covered 13 to 14 per 
cent, of the population ; the same proportion of Highland blood 
as had been previously ascertained by measurements. There Is 
wide variability in the pigmentation value of different surnames; 
Frasers, for example (from blonde Inverness-shire), tending to be 
blonde , and Robertsons and Gordons (from Perthshire and 
West Aberdeenshire) to be dark. A committee of the Associa¬ 
tion was appointed to assist Messrs. Gray and Tocher l|i 
organising a similar pigmentation-survey for the school-children^ 
of the rest of Scotland. 

Miss Nina Layard exhibited a skull found in peat in the 
bed of the river Orwell, now in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons. It proved to be of the same pre-Roman Bntish type 
which is common m the Fen district. 

Mr. W M. Douglas, superintendent of police, described the 
working of the Bertillnn n^thod of personal identiAcation, as 
practised in Glasgow In discussion, Dr. Garson laid stress on 
the value of the form of nose and car in identification, as against 
the colour of hair and eye , pronouncing photographs useless, 
but Anger prints most important 

Ethnography, 

The Report of the Ethnographic Survey of Canada summarised 
the work of the year, and introduced a copious memorandum by 
Mr C, Hill Tout on the natives of British Columbia. The 
committee was reappointed with a grant of 15/ Mr. J. O. 
Brant Sero, a Canadian Mohawk, gave an account of Ihe 
traditional history of the Caniengahakas and their culture-hero 
Dekanawideh, with notes on their social and political organisa¬ 
tion. This striking communication is printed in full in Han for 
November 

Mr. Hesketh Prichard described in detail the mannera and 
customs of thr Tehuelche Indians of Patagonia, and Mr. 
Seymour Hawtrey those of the Lengua Induns of the Gran 
Chaco 

The Report of the Skeat Expedition to the Malay Peninsula 
contained an elaborate account of Malay industries, and was 
illustrated by photographs and reproductions of native im¬ 
plements and fabrics Mr Skeat contributed a detailed study 
of the Sakaii and Samangs, wild tribes in the interior of the 
Peninsula who retain many marks of a primitive stage of culture. 

Messrs. Annandale and Robinson, who are still in the Aeld, 
sent a full account of the hslf-Siamese half-Malay community 
of Sei-Kau in the northerly border-state of Nawnchik, in 
which the two peoples live side by side and have given rise 
to a mixed type of culture. Physical measurements show the 
survival in both of a marked Negrito element. 

Mr. R. Shelford propounded a provisional classiAcaLion of 
the swords of the tribes of Sarawak. 

Dr W H. R. Rivers discussed the functions of the materoab 
uncle, son-in-law and brother-in-law in Torres Siraiti, with 
the view of Illustrating the underlying principles and the practical 
working of certain phases of primitive society. 

Mr. C. S. Myers analysed the emotional life of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Murray Island, which he studied in the course of the 
Cambridge expeditiofl to Torres Strait. The excitability of the 
native is due rather to the varying sanctions of society than to 
distinctive mental constitution. 

Mr. W. Crooke described the organisation of the projected 
Ethnographic Survey of India and offered criiicisRia m detail, 
regretting, in parucular, that it had not been found possible to 
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provide for v^atematic photography of native type^i occupations 
and ceremonieft. 

Mr. K. A. Macaliater gave an account of the customs, 
per?monies and beliefs of the Fellahin of Western Palestine. 

Mr. D. MacKitchie, under the title ** Hints of Evolution m 
Tradition," discussed the value of the widespread stones of 
giants, dwarfs, fames and hairy folk as evidence of the survival 
of primitive types of mankind in remote localities until com¬ 
paratively recent times. 

Mr. J. S. Stuart Glennie cniiciscd Dr Fraser's views of the 
reUtioRs between magic, religion and science, os expressed in 
the second edition of the Golden Bough " The new stage 
which Dr. Frazer named "science” would give a higher and 
more venfiable form to the common ideal and social observances 
which constituted religion 


Archatology, 

Dr W. Allen Slurge opened a discussion on the chronology 
ol ihe Stone Age ot man, with especial reference to his co¬ 
existence with an Ice Age, laying stress on ihe evidence of 
palination as a test of relative age, and exhibiting a senes of 
implements which appeared to show traces of reworking after a 
prolonged interval, and also scratches on a patinated surface, 
which he claimed to be due to ice-movemenr. In discu^ion, 
6ir John Evans pointed out that patinalion i^ not always a safe 
guide as to relative age ; and Prof Kendal and others held 
ihat scratches similar to those exhibited are produced by small 
local movements in the mass of a gravel-bed 

Mr. Coffey attacked the same question from another side by 
an exhibit of naturally chipped Hints from the Larne gravels and 
North Irish beaches, which so closely resembled the chipping 
of the alleged " Eolithic" implements as to prevent any certain 
conclusion being reached as to what really is artificial chipping. 

Miss Layard exhibited a flint palaeolith with alleged " thong- 
marks,” which seemed, however, to be patches of the rough 
skin of Ihe nodule ; and also a senes of implements of stone and 
horn from the neighbourhood of Ipswich. 

Mr F. D. Longe exhibited a piece of yew from the forest 
bed near Kesaingland, showing cuts made by a straight-edged 
instrument. Doubts were, however, expressed as to the 
ftnliquUy of the cuts 

The Report on the age of stone circles gave full particulars of 
excavations conducted by the committee at Arbor Low The 
occurrence of a Bronee Age intcrment-barrow on Ihe rampart of 
Ihe circle gave a downward limit of date for the latter, and the 
discovery of Hint Hakes and other objects tn stfu went far to 
determine an upward limit Further investigation, however, 
IB reouired, and the committee was reappointed with a grant 
of 30A 

An important paper on excavations on Neolithic sites m the 
Isle of Arran was contributed by Drs Duncan and Bryce The 
results show that the mere presence of stone implements affords 
no test of the archeological hnrison, but that the pottery found 
in the " Megalithic ciBtB serially arranged " distinguishes these as 
earlier than the short cisls in cairns or circles, and as truly 
Neolithic. No traces of Cremation were found ; but only a few 
of the human remains were in a condition for examination. The 
cephalic indices of four individuals were 66 6, 70, 75, 75 5, and 
the anatomical characters were identical with those of the 
English " long-barrow ” folk. The paper will be published in 
full in Soc. Antiq. Scot., and the anthropographicmaterial 
in Aivrw. Anthr. Inst 

Dr. Munro gave an account of a kitchen midden ” ex¬ 
cavated near Elie, in Fife, which was proved to occupy Ihe sue 
of a wooden house belonging to pastoral or hunting people, and 
to belong to the eighth century, a.u (cf, Soc. Antiq. 

Scot xxidv.) 

Mr. J, H. Cunningham described the excavation by the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries of the Roman station at Ardoch 
in Perthshire ; the results are published fully In Soc. 

Antiq. Scot., xxxil. Mr Thomas Roos described the recent 
excavation of the Roman eainp at Inchtuthill, 

The Report of the Silchester Excavation Committee recorded 
the clearance of four freth tnsulae (xxiii-xrsi) and the discovery 
of some interesting pavements, and of a large hoard of smith’s 
tools. Tht Committee was reappointed with a ^rant of 5/, and 
a similar oommitcee was granted to cooperate with the Cardiff 
Naturalists^ Club lu cacavation at GeUiMr. 

Mr. R. A. S. Macaiiiter diuuosed the external evidence 
bearing on the ago of Ogham writing in Ireland, pointing oat 
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that certain Ogham inscriptions occur in associalion with tumuli, 
circles, and alignments, on stones with non-Chnslian symbolism, 
or in other circumstances which suggest a pre Christian origin 
for the Ogham script. 

Mr James Baton gave a demtinstralion of Scottish antiquities 
in the Art Gallery of the GU'-gow FRhibiUon , an innovation 
which was fully justified by the result, and might be repeated 
elsewhere with advantage 

Mr C S Myers described the bones of Hen Nekht, an 
Egyptian king of the third dynasty, who was of giant stature 
(1870 mm ), and identified him with the gigantic king recorded 
diversely by Manelho as penultimate king of the second dynasty, 
and by Eratosthenes as first king of the thud. 

The Report of the Cretan Exploration Committee summarised 
the results of excavation on Mycenaean sites at Knossos, /^akru 
and Prresos in the seasons 1900 and 1901 At Knossos the 
remains of a splendid palace have yielded a large number of 
fragmentary fresco paintings, many works of art in bronze, stone 
and pottery, and a great wealth of clay tablets inscribed in 
jEgean hiernglynhic and linear characters. The excavations at 
Knossos denrana another season's work, and the Committee was 
reappointed, with a further grint of 100/ 

Mr A J Evans, F R S , supplemented the Report with a 
description of the Neolithic settlement which underlies the 
Mycenaean palace at Knossos, drawing particular attention to 
the stone mace heads and small human figures in clay and 
marble, which seemed to him 10 present Anatolian analogies, 
and to indicate inlercommunicalion between the .Egean and 
Babylonia The Neohihic culture of the yEgean presents points 
of strung contrast with that of the Bronze Age , and the ahsenae 
as yet of Bpiralifonn ornament confirms the opinion that this 
motive was introduced into the /Egean at a later date, and 
probably from Egypt- 

Mr Boaanquet gave a detailed account of the excavations on 
the site of Pr.^sos, the ancient capital of easltrn Crete. Two 
large sanctuaries were discovered, together with an “ andreion ” 
or public dining hail, of Hellenistic dale, and a remarkal^le 
inscription written in Greek characters of the fifth century, but 
composed in the Eteocretan language. 

Mr Hogarth contributed a description of a Mycenaean site 
excavated by him at Zakro on the east coast of Crete, with 
houses, tombs, much pottery of new types, and a deposit of clay 
impresBiuns from Mycensnn seal-sloncB 

Mr. R A S Macalisler described the result of several seasons’ 
cxcavaiion on small sites in western Palestine, which throw 
important light on the civilisation of the early Israelites and of 
Philistia. 

Interim reports were received from the committees on 
anthropological photographs and on the present state of 
anthr^ological teaching A new committee was appointed^ 
with f^of Macahster, r.R.S., as chairman, Mr C. S Myer^ 
as secretary, and a grant of 15/ to conduct anthropometric 
observations among the native troops of the Egyptian army. 


BOTANY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


\ FTER the delivery of the presidential address by Prof 
Bayley Balfour, F. K.S,, Dr. Lotsy (Hilljersuni, near 
Arnhem, Holland) explained to the Section the aims and pro¬ 
posals of the International Association of Botanists, which wks 
founded at (jeneva in August The Association has purchased 
the Botamsches CenWalblatt^ which it proposes to conduct os a 
first-class review of current botanical literature Ur Lotsy 
piloted out that an increased number of subscribers and share- 
nolders is desired in order to ensura success. On Saturday the 
members of the Section were Invited by the President to the 
Edinburgh Royal Botanic Garden, where they inspected the 
museum and garden and were afterwards entertained at lunch by 
Prof and Mrs. Bayley Balfour 'The excellence of the museiun 
preparations was a sinking feature, particularly the specimens 
and dissections preserved in spirit and labelled for teachil4( 
purposes. A very useful paper was read before Ihe Section by 
Mr. Tagg, in which he gave an account of the methods 
employed by him with conspicuous saceeis in the Edinbyi^ 
Museum in preserving and prepanng plants for museiiiii 


purposes. 

On Friday afternoon Prof. Reynolds Green, F R.S., d«- 
livercd a lecture on fieih-ealing plants. Monday morning was 
devoted to a joint discussion (Botanical and Educational 
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Sections) on the teaching of botany, an account of which has 
appeared in the report of the work of the latter Section, Mr. 
A. G. Tansley described the vegetation of Mount Ophir and 
gave a lantern eahibition of severd photc^raphi which he had 
taken during a recent expedition to the Malay Peninsula. The 
views of dense masses of Maionia puiinata^ Dipitns canjugaia 
and D, Lobbiana growing in the Mount Ophir region were 
particularly striking as illustrating the present home of these 
isolated fern genera which played a prominent part in European 
vegetation during the Mesosoic epoch. Some excellent 
botanical photographs from the Malay Peninsula were also 
exhibited by Mr, Yapp, who acted for some months as botanist 
to the Skeat Expedition, 

Thallopf^ia, —C>tology of the Cyanophycex, by Harold 
Wager l^e researches of Scott, Zacharus, and others have 
definitely revealed the fact that the contenis of the cells of the 
Cyanophycex are differentiated into two distinct portions, an 
outer peripheral layer in which the colouring matters are placed, 
and a central colourless portion which is usually spoken of as 
the "central body." Tne central body is regarded by many 
observers, and notably by Butschli, as a true nucleus Accord¬ 
ing to the author’s observations, it appears co resemble the 
nuclei of higher organisms, in that it is composed of a chromatic 
network, but it differs from them in the absence of a nuclear 
membrane and nucleolus Staining and other reactions show 
that chromatin is present, but in most cases only in small 
quantities The presence of phosphorus m the central body 
can also be demonstrated, as Macallam has shown, by means of 
the molybdate phenylhydrazine reaction In the process of 
division the cell begins to divide and new ceU-walls are formed 
independently of the division of the nucleus In the process of 
nuclear division the chromatin threads become drawn out 
longitudinally and parallel to one another, and are then divided 
transversely Some of the division stages, especially in elongate 
cells, resemble stages in true karyokinclic division. 

The Bromes and Lheir brown lust, by Prof. Marshall Ward, 
F K S. The author has been for some time occupied with the 
grasses of the genus Bromus and the behaviour of the Undo of 
tne brown rust {Puutma dispersa) upon them The plan of the 
investigation includes the nature of infection and conditions of 
attack, and all discoverable relations between host and parasite 
The germination of the grass seeds has led to interesting points 
They can be treated antiseptically in various ways and grown as 

S ure cultures in nutritive solutions in glass tubes of various shapes, 
engned either to allow of the continuous aeration of the plantlet 
by a current of filtered air drawn through by aspirators, or 
not. 

Such pure cultures of the grass were then infected with uredo- 
spores, and in ten to twelve days ^ave rise 10 pun cultures of 
tnt Undo, which germinated and infected other similarly pure 
cultures of rhe gross inoculated with them 

Long senes of sowings were made to test the conditions of 
germination of the uredo-spores. The minima and maxima 
Lemperatures of germination were found to be about lo'" C and 
27® 5 C respectuely, the optimum being about 18" C. The 
enects of lignt, of other organisms Algi£), of vanous ex- 
tractsi and of the age of spores, &c , were also examined. In¬ 
fection experiments on pot plants were made—several hundreds 
in all—on twenty-one species or varieties of Bromus. 

The general results are, put very shortly, as follows —Al¬ 
though the Uredo examined is in all morphological respects ab- 
Bolutelv identical on all the species of Bromus on which it occurs, 
nevertheless if spores gathered from B. sUrihs are sown on B. 
mollis the in feel ion fails, whereas spores of the same batch sown 
on B sttrihs infect normally and rapidly And similarly in 
other cases. Spores from B, molhs readily infect B. molhs, and 
(less certainly) its allies B, stcahnus and B velulmus, B 
arventis and others of the Srrra/a/ius group ; but they fail on 
B. majcimus, B. iutorum^ B. sterdis, B. madnUnsiSt &.C — 
the Stenobromus froup—and so with other cases. 

These observabons lend no support to either the mycoplasm 
theory of Enksson, or to any theory which attempts to explain 
outbreaks of rust to intra-seminal infection hanaed down from 

E kient to oflspriDg, and the author believes that the difficulties 
t^rto met with In understanding the sudden epidemics of 
theSe nist-dUeoses will disappear as we ^ain exact information 
of the conditions 0/ germination, infection, and incubation of 
the disease-producinff parasite ; as also of its habits of lurking in 
the older leaves of the grass in spots where the production of 
a very few spores—quite invisible on a casual overhauling of the 
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grass—prepares the way for more extensive infection as the 
weather changes. 

Prof Marshall Ward, F R S , communicated a paper by Mr. 
T. Barker on spore-formation in yeasts, also an acoount, by Mr, 
Howard, of a Diplodia parasitic on cacao and on the sugar¬ 
cane 

PUridophyta, —Contributions to our knowledge of the game- 
tophyte in the Ophioglossales and Lycopodiales, by William H. 
Lang. (i)The prothalli of Ophioylossum pendulum and ffel- 
minthostaikys seyUmtea, The wholly saprophytic prothallus of 
O. pendulum is at first button shap^ but by branching the 
older prothalli come to consist of a number of short cylindrical 
branches radiating into the humus. The young prothallu.^ and 
the branches are radially symmetrical. In the older parts all 
the cells except the superficial layers contain an enaophytic 
fungus. The prothallus is monrecious. The anthendia are 
sunken, with a slightly convex outer wall one layer of cells 
thick , in surface view this shows a triangular opercular cell 
The neck of the archegonium, which projects very slightly, 
consists of alxiut sixteen cells in four rows. The central series 
in all archegonia'yet observed consists of an ovum and a single 
canal cell A basal cell is present, The prothalli of Helmin- 
thostachys were found a few inches below the surface of the soil 
in a frequently flooded jungle in Ceylon. The prothalli 
are radially symmetrical. The smallest were stout cylindrical 
structures the lower part of which was darker in tint and bore 
rhizoids , the upper bore ihe sexual organs, which arise acro- 
etally behind the conical apical region In prothalli which 
ear archegoma the vegetative region is relatively more deve¬ 
loped, and in both these and ihe male prothalli it becomes more 
or less lobed. The anthendia are large and sunken; the 
slightly convex outer wall is two-layerea except at the places 
where dehiscence may occur, which consist of single large cells 
The archegoma have a neck, consisting of four rows of cells, 
which projecls considerably 

(z) On the mode of occurrence of the, prothallus oi Lycopo¬ 
dium selago at Clova. The sporophyte of this plant is very 
common on moors, screes and crags in the Clova valley, and in 
these situations it seems to be reproduced almost entirely by 
means of bulbils On the sometimes submerged margin of 
Loch Brandy, however, numerous sexually produced plants and 
prothalli may be found growing in the soil oetween tW stones 
The difference in the conditions under which the sporophyte can 
exist and those necessary for the successful germination of the 
spores 18 analogous to what has been found to be the cose for 
Helm inthostachys 

(3) On some large prothalli of Lycopodium temiuim. The 
proihalh of this plant, described by Treub, were of small size, 
one of the large^it measuring z mm. in height by i mm. across. 
On ihc banks of roads close to Kuala Lumpur much larger 
prothalli were found. They were cake-like structures, of a deep 
velvety green colour, about 2 mm in vertical thickness, but 
measuring sometimes 6 mm. across * they were attached to the 
soil by numerous rhizoids springing from the flat base. 

(4) On the prothallus of Piilotum. The prothallus of this 

plant was searched for without success in Ceylpn. The 
sporophyte occurred on tree-fern trunks on Maxwell's Hill in 
Perak, and a single prothallus was found there embedded among 
the roots of a tree-fern close to a Psihtum plant, No other 
plants grew on this tree-fern, and, although a few species of 
Lycopodium occur sparingly in the locality, there seems a strong 
probability in favour of this specimen being the prothallus of 
Psihtum The specimen measured one quarter of an inch m 
height by ^ inch across at ihe widest part It consists of a 
cylindrical lower region covered with rhizoids ; near the lower 
end of this is a well-marked conical projection (pnmary tubercle). 
The upper part widens out suddenly, and its thick overhanging 
margin bears numerous anthendia. In general form the pro- 
thalius resembles some small Lycopodium cemuum, 

but the upper region, from which assimilating lobes are absent, 
finds Its closest analogue in prothalli of L. cma/vm. 

Some observations upon tne vascular anatomy of the Cyathe- 
acese, by D T. Gwynne-Vaughan, In a number of Dickwnias 
with creeping or prostrate stems the vascular system is aoleno- 
stclic, the leaf-traces departing as a single strand curved into the 
form of a horse-shoe, with its concavity facing towards the 
median line of the rhizome— Dicksonia ^tantoiaei, chutaHa, 
diwathoidei, afu/olia, and puncithba. In Dfcksamn. rubipnosa 
the vascular ring is Interrupted by gaps other than those due to 
Ihe leaf-traces, and it may therefore ^ termed polystelic. In 
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addition, there are two or three small accessory steles lying 
Within the vascular ring Throughout the intemode the course 
of these internal steles is quite free from the vascular ring, but 
at each node one of them approaches the free margin of the leaf- 
gap, and completely fuses with it, separating off again after the 
Fcaf-^p has become filLed up Puru tlcUa var. Karstemana has 
a typically solenostelic vascular ring, and also possesses internal 
acccssorv steles, which behave like those of Duksoma rubi- 
'nosa, out they are relatively larger, and frequently they all 
ae up together so as to form a second, inner, completely closed 
vascular nng. It is suggested that the several internal steles 
and vascular rings that occur In the Saccolomas and in Maion^a 
pecitnata are also of the same origin and nature as those 
described by the author. 

Prof Bower, F R.S., exhibited a specimen of Ophioglossum 
simpleXt n. ip., collected by Mr Ridley in Sumatra. It appears 
to be entirely without the sterile leaf-lobe, though the fertile 
spike is characteristically that of an Ophioglossum If it be 
actually demonstrated that the sterile lobe is really absent, this 
peculiar plant may give rise to considerable morphological 
discussion. 

The anatomy of Ceraioptsns thaUctroides, by Sibille O 
Ford. Ctratopieni ihaheiroides is the single member of the 
Parkeriacese. It ib an annual aquatic fern which occurs in the 
tropics, either rooted in the mud or floating freely The stem 
IS much reduced ; sterile as well as fertile leaves are found, both 
kinds bearing numerous vegetative buds. The sporangia are 
scattered on the under side of (he fertile leaves, and have no 
true indusium The roots in the mature plant arise from the 
bases of the petioles. An account was given of the anatomy of 
the leaves, roots and polystelic stem. The apex of the stem 
was desenbed as having the form of a cone terminating in a 
three-sided cell. Miss Ford spoke of Ceratopiens as possessing 
more strongly marked affinities with the Polypodiacese than 
with any other of the leptosporangiate ferns, and as possibly 
intermediate in position between the Marsiliacex and Poly¬ 
pod laces 

On two Malayan myrmecophilous " ferns, by K. H Yapp 
Pi>fypodium {Lecanopitchs) ^arnosum and Potypodiwn sinuosuni 
are two epiphytic ferns, which occur almost exclusively in 
the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago Their creeping rhizomes 
are thick and fleshy, the ventral surface closely adhering 10 the 
substratum, ihe dorsal bearing the leaves, which are articulated 
upon large conical leaf-cushions. Branching is lateral, and is 
so frequent in the case of Polypodium cam&sum that thick com¬ 
pact masses of interlacing stems are formed, which completely 
encircle the branches of the trees on which the fern grows. The 
fleshy stems of both ferns are traversed by an extensive system 
of hollow spaces, which are invanably inhabited by colonies 
of ants. Tnese " ant-galleries" are arranged on a perfectly 
deflnite plan, the details of which difleri to some extent in the two 
ferns, in both cases there is a single mam ventral gallery, 
which runs in a longitudinal direction through the stem, giving 
off a lateral gallery to each branch and a dorsal one to each 
leaf-cushion. The galleries are formed by the breaking down 
of a large-celled, thin-walled tissue, which in the youngest parts 
of the stem appears to function as a water reservoir. Though 
undoubtedly closely allied species, these ferns have been placed 
by many authoniies in different genera. 

Mr. George Brebner gave an account or the anatomy of 
Damua and other Marattiacex In Danasa stmpiiafoiia the 
primary vascular axis is a simple concentric stele The pen- 
cycle may be absent or only imperfectly represented. There is 
a definite endodermis, but it Is not clear that the constituent cells 
are always the innermost ones of the extraitelar tissue. When 
the cotyiedoD-troce is about to be given off, the xylem of this 
vascular axis, or protostele,” is separated into more or less 
unequal prions by a layer of parenchyma The parenchyma 
increases in amount, and ultimately the cotyledon-trace is 
separated from the central itele. The cotyledon-trace is col¬ 
lateral. The next few leaf-traces are given off in the same 
manner, and are also collateral. The stele reeumes its simple 
“ protoatelic” appearance. As further leaf-traces depart from, 
and root-traces join, the vascular oaii, the primitive structure 
is gradually modified, and it may become more or less cres¬ 
centic, forming an Incomplete, or even complete, gamostelic 
ring. The spaces left by the departure of the leaf-traces now 
constitute leaf-gaps. The voomilar daoiie of this stage may be 
described os a **iiphonoitele with leaf^gops.^ In describing the 
stele of the Moraitiocese, the author confirmed and extended 
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Miss Shove’s slatcment {Annals Bot , iqcxj) as to the internal 
position of the protophicem 

On the anatomy of Todta^ with an account of the geological 
history of the Osmundacex, by A. C. Seward, F R S , and 
Miss S O Ford In this paper the authors dealt with the 
anatomy of the stem of Todea barbara, which in the main 
agrees with th'it of Osmunda regalis^ as desenbed by Zanetti 
{Bot, Zeitung^ 1895)- The paper included an account of the 
origin of ihe leaf-traces, the anatomy of the " seedling” plants 
and a summary of the geological history of the OsmundaceU! 

Remarks upon the nature of the stele of Equisttnni^ by J, T. 
G Wynne-Vaughan The vascular buddies of Equisctum are 
usually compared with those of a monostelic phanerogam, both 
in structural detail and with regard to their course into the 
leaf Observations made upon the stems of E Telmattja^ &c., 
show that this comparison cannot be satisfactorily maintained 

The xylem of the so-called vascular bundle of Equisetum was 
described as consisting of three strands, two of which are lateral 
and cauline, whde the median, or cannal, strand is common to 
both stem and leaf The fact that only a small portion passes 
out as a leaf-lrace, and not the bundle as a whole, constitutes 
an easenlial point of difference between it and the bundle of a 
phanerogam Potonie has established a comparison between 
the secondary vascular tissues of the Calamartae and the 
Sphenophyllaceat by mentally doing away with the central mass 
of primary xylem that exists in the latter By inverting this 
procedure, and considering it possible that the anccslurs of the 
equiseturns may have possessed a xylem that extended to the 
centre of the stem, one is led to derive their structure, as it 
exists at present, from the modification of a stele with a solid 
central mass of centripetal xylem, such as that of Sphino- 
phylluni^ or of certain Lepidodendrex 

It IS suggested that the laicial xylem strands in the vascular 
bundles of the existing equisetums may perhaps be taken t<y 
represent the last remnants of a primitive central mass, and 
that this would be entirely in agreement with their apparently 
centripetal development, and in particular with their cauline 
course. 

Eossil PJanlSf —On a primitive type of structure in 

Calamiles, by D II Scott, F R S Palxontulogical research, 
has afforded evidence that the horsetails and lycopods had a 
common origin. The class sphenophyltales, restricted, so far 
as we know, to the Paloeozoic epoch, combines in an unmis¬ 
takable manner the characters of equisetales and lycojxjdialea^ 
while at the same lime presenting peculiar features of own. 

The synthetic nature of the sphenophyllales, indicated cleaxlv 
enough in the type-genus Sphenophyllum itself, comes out still 
more obviously m the new genus Cheiroslrobus So far nothing 
has been found to bridge the gulf which separates the anatomy 
of the Calamaneae (Palaeozoic equisetales) from that of the 
sphenophyllales or the lycopods. 

Dr D H. Scott gave an account of a calamite from the 
Calciferous Sandstone of Burntisland, in which each vascular 
bundle is characterised by the possession of a distinct arc of 
centripetal wood on the side towards the pith The carinaJ 
canals are present, as in an ordinary caUmite, and contain, as 
usual, the remains of the disorganised protoxylem. They do 
not, however, as in other equisetales, form the inner limit of 
the wood, but xylem of a considerable thickness, and consist¬ 
ing of typical tracheldes, extends into the pith on the inner side 
of the canal, which is thus completely enclosed by the wood. 
That the organ was a stem, and not a root, is proved, not only 
by the presence of the cannal canals, but by the occurrence of 
nodes, at which the outgoing leaf-traces are clearly seen This 
appears to be the first case of centripetal wood observed 
in a calamarian stem, and thus servei to furnish a new link 
between the Paleeozoic equisetales and the sphenophyllales, and 
through them with the lycopods. 

Provisionally, the new stem may bear the name of Calamites 
peUycurensls^ from the locality where it occurs. 

In a paper on the past history of the Yew in Great Bntain and 
Ireland, Prof. Conwentz (Danzig) gave an account of his re¬ 
searches into the causes of the disappearance of this species from 
nearly all parts of middle and northern Europe. He expressed 
the view that the genus Taxm^ which has now passed Its zenith, 
is of no great geological antiquity ; most of the Tertiary foasils 
desribed as sp^es of yew were found to have been Incorrectly 
detemnoed. Prof. Conwentz dealt with a mass of evidence 
which he had examined, proving that the yew had been formerly 
widely distributed In regions where it has ceased to exist, llie 
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evidence was derived from the mlcroscopiciil eKAininalion of sub- 
fofisil wood, the occurrence of prehistoric and historic antiquities 
preserved m (he British Museum, in the Science and Arts 
Museum m Dublin and elsewhere, and from the abundance of 
f^lace^namcs in Enelsrid, Scotland and Ireland which owed 
iheir origin to the firmer existence of yew trees. 

On the distribution of certain forest trees m Scotland, as 
shown by the investigation of post-glacial deposits, by W N. 
Niven. The author gave a summary of facta obtained from 
various topographical books and other sources concerning ihe 
distribution of the following trees —^Hawthorn, elder, common 
ash, birch, alder, hazel, oak, willow, yew and hr, all of which, 
^Wth the exception of the ash, are considered natives of Scot¬ 
land. The cones of the silver hr have been dug nut of the peat 
in Orkney, but tins tree is not now indigenous to Scotland 
Several shrubs, Including the juniper and raspberry, os well as 
many flowering plants, have also been discovered. Mr. Niven 
pointed out that there are few parts of Scotland, however tree¬ 
less at the present day, that were not in remote, and even in 
comparatively recent, times covered with woodlands. This is 
also shown by the place-names 

The evidence, wmch is obtained by the examination of the 
various post-glacial deposits, indicates m a very clear manner 
that the trees recorded should be considered truly indigenous 
to Scotland. 

Prof- Fotoni^, of Berlin, read a paper on " Die Silur- und Culm- 
Flora des Harzes ” On certain points in the structure of the seeds 
AtthiaUsia^ Brongki and Stepkanospertnum, Brongn., by Prof 
F. W. Oliver The author gave some account of the anatomy of the 
fossil gymnosperm seed named by Brongniart Suphanos^mum 
akenioideSy and of another seed nearly allied to the foregoing 
which he provisionally recognised as AetkioUsta subglohoiay 
Brongn Attention was drawn to the mantle of tracheal tissue 
which invests the nuceUus in both cases. The possible physio¬ 
logical significance of this tissue was considered, and some 
suggestions were offered as to the conditions which led to the 
evolution of the seed in this group The author expressed the 
opinion Chat there wai considerable probability that the seed 
habit was at its origin a xerophilous aaapiation 

The structure and origin of jet, by A. C Seward, F R S. 
The author has recently examined several sections of Yorkshire 
jet m the British Museum, which he believes demonstrate the 
origin of this substance from the alteration of coniferous wood 
and, in part at least, of wood of the Araucanan type Sections 
cut from specimens, which connst in part of petrified wood and 
in part of jet, enable a.s to trace a gradual passue from well 
preserved Araucarian wood to pure jet, which affords lilLle or 
no evidence of its ligneous origin The conclusion arrived at is 
that the Whitby jet owes its origin to the alteration of coniferous 
wood. The fact that jet frequently occurs in the form of 
flattened blocks of wood in all probability admits of the natural 
explanation that the jet has been derived from the wood, the 
fbrm of which it has assumed, and not that the jet was formed 
elsewhere and permeated the tissues of the wood as a fluid 
bitumen. 

Mr E A N. Arber described a number of specimens con¬ 
tained in the Clarke collection of fossil plants from New South 
Wales. The collection, which is now in the Geological Museum, 
Cambridge, is noteworthy as being one of the earliest (1839-44) 
obtained from the continent of Australia, 

A chapter of plant evolution, by A C. Seward, F.R.S. 
The author descriMd the chief features in the floras ranging from 
(he Rhxtlc to the Wealden; he drew attention to the dominant 
types which eharocterlsrd this long succession of stages in the 
eoith^B history and dUcossed the progress of plant-evolution from 
(he close of the Triasne period to the appearance of angiosperms 
In rocks of Lower Cretaceous age, 

Morphology .—Cuticular structure of Euphorbia AMelkuri, 
by Prof Bayley Balfour, F R.S. Euphorbia Abdtlkuri is an 
interesting succulent plant which bu been brought home from a 
small Island in the vicinity of Sokotra by the Ogilvie-Forbes 
Expedition, The outer surface of the plant iff the fresh condi- 
lion appears to be covered with a crust which readily crocks olT, 
knd on exai^Uctipn this is found to donsist of a number of 
prisms. vight these may be taken for some form of 

mineral IdMwtatloil, but they are nbt of this nature, being 
foimed cuticle of the epidermal cells. This docs not form 
Atf uninterrupted layer over (he epidermis, but the cuticle of each 
tbit il separable fifoni that of the adjacent ones, and the prisms 
wM merely bJocke of cuticle, eacbxine belonging to a sk^le cell. 
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This U a construction different from that which is ordinanly met 
vdth in plants with a thick cuticular layer. 

Mias A. M. Clark described abnormal secondary thickening if1 
HTsfidrichia JValktri^ a tropical epiphytic climbing shrub, The 
anatomy of the young stem is typical of the family Melasto- 
maceie At an early stage numerous small patches and several 
large wedge-shaped areas of thin-walled unlignifled wood- 
I»renchyma arc cut off from the inner aide of the completely 
circular cambium ring Tylosis is of frequent occurrence, and 
thetylosed cells may develop into sclerotic cells inside the vessels 
and racheids. At a later stage, the unlignifled wood-paren¬ 
chyma cells at the central margin of the wedge area take upon 
themselves new growth accompanied by cell-diviiion. The 
product of this new growth proceeds to split the axial woody 
ring into a number of portions,with subsequent destruction of the 
identity of the wood elements. Later, the quiescent cambium 
lying between the original internal phloem and the axial woody 
ring takes upon itself new growth, and proceeds to lay down 
xylem on the one side and phloem on the other. 

The histology of the sieve lubes of Pmusy by A, W, Hill.— 
The author's researches have proved that the results obtained by 
Russow are, in the main, correct ; the mature sieve-plate is 
traversed by groups of callus rods, which are interrupted at the 
middle lamella by median nodules, and each callus rod contains 
from three to seven stri£—or spots if examined m surface-view— 
which are strings of slime. The youngest sieve-plates or pit¬ 
closing membranes, which could he examined, showed " con¬ 
necting threads *' like those in ordinary t.ssue ; but in the so- 
called “boundary cells "—ie the youngest thick-walled 
sieve-tubes—a change takes place, namely, the appearance of 
the callus Callus first appears on one surface of the sieve-plate, 
at the places where ihe groups of “connecting threads" occur, 
and It gradually spreads as a rod along a group o( the threads 
to the middle lamella , a similar change then takes place on the 
other side of the lamella. The lamella itself, however, is not 
convened into callus, but a refractive median nodule appears 
separating the two portions of the callus rod. Accompanying 
this change the protoplasmic threads become converted into 
slime strings. The changes described were considered by the 
author to be due to the action of ferments. 

Dr Lotsy dealt with examples of heterogenesis in conifers. 
The expressions heLcrogenesis (Korschinsky, “Flora,” 1901), 
mutation and spontaneous variation have practically the 
same meaning, and are applied to phenomena which illus¬ 
trate one method by which new species may be formed 
The author exhibited a specimen of Capsella Hngrriy 
given to him by Count Solros-Laubach, who recently described 
this species os a new form which appeared to have arisen 
suddenly from Capsella bursa itastorts {Bot Zttlung^ 1900)- 
Keference was made to Hugo de Vries' important publication 
(“ Mutationstheorie”) m which several new species oredesenbed 
as having been formed as the result of sudden variations, 
which were manifested during certain periods of sponUneous 
variation. Dr. Lotsy drew attention to two genera of conifers— 
Cupressus and Thuya —which he described os passing through 
a period of spontaneous variation. Among a Urge number of 
seedlings of Cupressus Lawsoniana two plants were raised which 
exhibited marked differences—C. Lawsoniana PVisieti and C. 
Laivsontana lycopodiotdes^ forms which would undoubtedly be 
described as new species if their common orijzin were not known. 
Thuya ocddentalis Spaethi was also described as a new form 
which had been produced os the result of sudden varulion 

Mr John Paterson read a paper in which he dealt with the 
biology and anatomy of Sleiiarta holostea allied species. He 
gave B brief comparative account of the anatomical structure 
in SielJarta grarmnea^ S, medtaj S. g/auca and other 
Caryoplwllacese. 

Mr. W. C. Worsdell submitted a paper on the morphology of 
the ovule ; an hiatoncal ak^ch. The same author communicated 
a note on the inorpholo^ of the “ flowers" of, Cophalotaxus, 
containing an account original observations on proliferated 
inflorescences and flowers, which afforded evidence in support of 
the folio]ar theory of the ovule as put forward by Celakovsky. 

Physiology^ —Prof. Kny (Berlin) read a paper on Cor¬ 

relation in the growth of roots and shoots, in which ha dealt with 
certain criticismi directed by Heenng iPnngshnm^s /ahrb., 
1896) against a communication on the same subject published by 
the author in 1S94 (Auttals Bot.). In the first paper the final 
results, and not a detailed account of the experiments, were pub¬ 
lished. Prof, Kny slated that his recent experiments had shown 
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that in cuiting^ of Amptlopsis qmuqutfoha^ as in those of certain 
spedes of «Sa/ijr, the continual removal of Uie young shoots was 
ROOD followed by a less vigorous development of roots, and 
vic€ V0rjd. In Sa/ur the retarding influence is first aoparent in 
the roots, while in Ampe/opstj the shoots were found to be the 
more senmlive. 

Dr F. F. Blackman and Miss Mattbaei contributed a paper on 
natural surgery in leaves {AnrtaJs Bot ^ 1901). If patches of 
leaf-tissue ^ killed in any way, the leaf reacts by forming an 
" absciss "-line round the injur^ spots at a little distance off in 
the healthy tissue Separation soon takes place at this " absciss ” 
llnei BO that the dead tissue which might be a source of danger 
is cut right round and drops out of the leaf. The same authors 
gave a paper on the relation between CO^ production and vitality. 
This commanicition chiefly dealt with the effect of loss of water 
uporr the CO^ production m leaves. Even a small loss of water 
causes a very marked increase of the COji, and this effect continues 
until the water is restored 

On the absorption of ammonia from polluted sea-water by 
Ulva lahinmox by Prof. Letts and John Hawthorne. In a 
previous research Roy Soc Edin 1901) it was shoi^ n that 

the occurrence of this sea-weed in Quantity in a given locality is 
associated with the pollution of tne sea-water by sewage, the 
evidence being of three kinds' (i) The high proportion of 
nitrogen contained in the tissues of the Ulva , (2) an examina' 
tion of certain localities in which the sea weed occurs in 
abundancci and of others from which it is virtually absent, and 
(3) experiments on the assimilation of nitrogenous compounds 
by the growing Ulva from sea-water artificially polluted 

The following conclusions were drawn from recent experi¬ 
ments—(1) The absorption of ammonia by the sea-weed is 
very rapid, and with the mixtures used practically all the 
ammonia was absorbed in five hours (with one exception, when 
75 per cent was lost) (2) The amount absorbed is greatest 
during the first hour of contact, and then rapidly falls off (3) 
Although the concentration of the ammonia exercises some 
effect on the proportion absorbed, it is by no means so con¬ 
siderable as might have been expected. (4) The sea-weed 
absorbs ammonia both in daylight and lo darkness, but the 
proportion in the latter case is rather less than in the former 
(5) The effects of an increased area of the sea-weed on the pro¬ 
portion of ammonia absorbed are not so great as might have 
been expected. These results may be of practical importance in 
those districts where a serious nuisance results from the decay 
of large quantities of the Ulva^ which have been washed ashore, 
or have accumulated in shallow water. 

The diameter increment of trees, by A W Borthwick 
There are two methods by which the rate of growth in thickness 
or diameter increment of trees can be ascertained One of these 
methods is to measure annually or at certain intervals the 
diameter or circumference by means of tree callipers or a tape. 
The only other method of investigating the diameter increment 
on standing trees is by means of a very useful instrument known as 
Fressler’s increment-borer, Mr Borthwick stated that through 
the kindness of Prof, Bay ley Balfour he had recently had the 
opportunity of testing whether the increment-borer would yield 
the same results as those furnished by the tape. A comparison of 
results showed a close agreement between the two methods 

Dr. R J. Anderson described an apparatus for stud)nng the 
rate of flow of solutions m plant stems, and gave a preliminary 
account of experiments on which he is at present engaged. 

On the strength and resistance to pressure of certain seeds 
and fruits, ly Prof G. F. Scott Elliot The author described 
experiments which he had made in order to determine the 
amoUbt of weight which seeds can endure without breaking. 
The expenments were generally conducted by means of a spring 
balance weighing up to 50 lbs ; seeds and fruits which withstood a 
firessure of Jo lbs were tested with a Wicksteed's single-lever 
vertical testing machine. The paper dealt also with the relation 
between the resisting power and the shape and structure of 
seeds. Attention was called to various peculiarities of fruits and 
seeds which serve as important aids to their resisting power 

Forestry. —Mr, Samuel Margerison communicated a paper 
on the transport of British timber He drew attention to the 
fact that imported hr sold at a lesv price than that at which 
British fir can be delivered, and urged the desirability of bearing 
in mind the question of transport in the sCienliflc development 
of our forests. 

Mr. G. F- Hughes gave on account of Government plantings 
in the Isle of Man. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Oxford —Mr David D Monro, Provost of Oriel, succeeds 
the Rev Dr. Fowler, President of Corpus Christi College, as 
Vice-Chancellor 

Camiiridge —The moderators for the mathemalical (npos, 
1902, are Mr W Burnside, F R S , Pembroke, and Mr J 
Greaves, Christ’s. The examiners are Mr. J G Leathern, Si 
John’s, and Mr. J H. Grace, Peterhouse. 

The outgoing Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Chawner, Master of 
Emmanuel College, in his valedictory address, stated that the 
amount received for the Benefaction Fund was more than 66,000/. 
This, though it falls short of what is required even for the press¬ 
ing needs of the University, has made it possible to enter into 
contracts for the Dolany School, and a substantial portion of the 
Medical School buildings Dr Lawrence Humphry has been 
appointed assessor to the regius professor of physic, and Sir 
K. S. Rail an elector to the Isaac Newton scholarships. Prof, 
W R. Sorley ha^ been elected lo a professorial fellowship at 
King’s College Prof Somerville has informed the Vice- 
Chancellor that, having accepted a post m His Maiesty's Board 
of Agriculture, he will resign the chair of agriculture at the end 
of the present term Mr K. Lucas, of Trinity College, has 
been nominated to occupy the University table in the Manne 
Biological Laboratory at Plymouth Mr J. H [cans, second 
wrangler 189S, Smith’s prizeman 1901, and Mr 11 . A Wilson, 
research student in physics 1S99, have been elected to fellow¬ 
ships at Trinity College 

In delivering the opening address of the winter session of 
St Andrews University last week, Principal Donaldson spoke 
on the subject of Mr Carnegie’s recent gift and the relation of 
the universities to the trade and commerce of the country With 
reference to the first part of his subject Principal Donaldson 
said that the gift of Mr Carnegie rendered it possible for every 
Scotsman to obtain a university education if he was capable of 
it , Us second purpose was to increase the usefulness and in¬ 
fluence of the Scottish universities^ by furnishing them with 
lectureships, laboratories, scholarships of research, and every 
form of equipment that could enable them to do their worlc 
most effectively It was impossible to estimate the value of this 
part of the gift, of the possibilities whieh it created, and of the 
good that It would do to the whole community It would bring 
all the various departments of study up to a high level, and 
especially it would promote in the highest degree original in¬ 
quiry and investigation For want of means they had fallen 
behind in this depaitment, but the difficulties were now removed 
Every student who had the ability to conduct original research 
would have his opportunity, and they might expect Scotland to 
take a foremost place in those scientific discoveries and inven¬ 
tions which were the prominent feature of our age. 

Speaking on Saturday last to the Medical Faculty of Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool, Prof Oliver Lodge, F R S., Principal 
of Birmingham University, said a year ago he did not expect 
to find the full University ideal so prominently to the front, but 
any hesiialion that might have been felt at urging it too hastily 
or inopportunely had been removed by the resolution of their 
council—Ihcir college council and likewise their cily council— 
that a University for Liverpool was a necessity, and that any 
step towards furthering of that object would be welcome 
The multiplication of municipalities, said Dr Lodge, was 
wholly good Why should the multiplication of Univer¬ 
sities be considered bad? Let every city become a Univer¬ 
sity when It was worthy, but it must make itself worthy first. 
Proceeding, he said that one of the functions of a University 
was the increase or improvcnient of knowledge, what 
was called " research.” The ancient formula of the Royal 
Society stated that it existed " for the improvement of natural 
knowledge ” He commended to their notice this word 
‘'improvement*' Their primary aim should be improvement. 
The guardians of knowledge must be improvers of it, else it 
began to decay and to be lost A University was the corporate 
repository of learning, not of ancient learning only, but of 
modem learning too; the most recently discovered fact of 
science there found its natural guardians, and there it was that 
new lacls should be born He commended this notion of 
" improvement of knowledge ” to students, to every class 
of student An atmosphere of constant effort towards the 
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iniprovement of knowlcdf^e, with the accomptitiying siimului of 
potential diKovcry ; thb wu the almofphere that Bhould enfoldt 
eveiy earnest Blddent who entered the portal of a modem 
University. 

^ The new department of patholo^ of the Univenity of 
Oxford was formally inaugurated on Saturday last. The bulld^ 
ingt which has been erected at the cost of about 10,000/. (5000/ 
of which waa the gift ot Dr. Ewan Frasefi of Balliol ColiegeL 
occupies a site at the back of the Univenity Museum. It is 
rectangular In shape, measuring 75 feet by 65 feet, and consists 
of a buemcnt and two storeys, the rooms being grouped rounA 
central vestibule, Amongst ihe latter are a lecture roomj ' 
a museum, laboratories for the teaching of morbid histology and 
of bacteriology, research rooms for woHi in expenmental patho¬ 
logy and in chemical patholo^, and various store rooms, 
attendant’s work room, worktop, and cold-room are also 
provided Sir William Church, president of the Ro^al College 
of Physicians, in delivering the opening address, said that the 
eightieth anniversary of the birthday of the Nestor of pathological 
research. Prof, Virchow, being that day celebrated, Oxford 
could not in a more worthy way pay Us homage to the veteran 
man of science Just at the time that iheir museum was being 
erected, Prof. Virchow gave to the world his memorable work. 
Die Cellular Patholome,” which placed pathology on anew 
foundation and taught them to regard pathological processes as 
the perversion of physiological ones, influenced by various dis¬ 
turbing agencies, Pathology could not be studied without 
physiology, neither could physiology in its completeness be 
carried on without pathology, and more especially had this 
Iwcome manifest since they had been acquainted with the 


shown that, contrary to the results of previous dtpeiimentars, 
iWgrey matter of thf spinal column can be ^citeo by electric 
6&feb(s, and that there a clear difference between the' re¬ 
actions which are produced as a consequence of the stimulation 
of the antero-lateral cords and those resulting from the stimula¬ 
tion of the grey matter, the latter producing generally tetanic 
movements, The grey substance can also be excited simply 
mechanical means, if care be taken that there is as little loss of 
blood as possible during the prellminarjr operation.—The in¬ 
fluence ot spermotOKin upon reproduction, bv Mile. C. de 
Leslie. If some spermotoxic serum furnuhed by a guinea-pig 
15 injected into a white mouse, the latter loses Its power of re¬ 
production, the sterility being maintained for from sixteen to 
twenty days —On the liberoligneous elements of ferns, by MM. 
C. Ejg Bertrand and E. Comaille.—Double flowers and 
parasitism, by M Marin Molliard In two cases [^Fnmula 
oMcinahs and Scabiosa Columbartai) in which a tendency to 
iorm double flowers was observed, it was found that the roots 
were attacked by parasitic fungi, and it appears very probable 
that it IS to thca^arasites that the changes in the flowers must 
be attributed. The author points out that these facts may have 
important applications in practical horticulture.—An experi¬ 
mental contribution to the study of the physical signs of mtelli 
gence, by M. N Vaschide and Mile M, Pelletier. As the result 
of measurements made on more than 300 children it was found that 
the cephalic development of the intelligent subjects was different 
from an anthropological point of view from the unintelligent 
subjects The most marked difference is in the magnitude of 
the aunculo bregmatic measurement 


part played by micro-organisms m the universe, and the influ¬ 
ence they had on living structures, A knowledge of both 
physiology and pathology was indispensable for those who would 
practise medicine ; but to regard pathology as a mere adjunct to 
medicine wa* to take a narrow and erroneous view of the pro¬ 
cesses of nature As a physician he could not but regard with 
extreme satisfaction the addition which had been made to the 
opportuniliei afforded to their medical graduates for the acquisi¬ 
tion of scientific knowledge, but he was far from looking upon 
the technical work which would be done in direct connection 
with medicine as the only, or, indeed, the main, advantage 
which would accrue from it Pathology at the present time waa, 
^bpve all others, that section of medical science which offered 
the widest promise of progress, and by ihe origmal research 
^hich under the guidance of the able head of their pathological 
depvtmcnt would there be carried on, he trusted that real 
advances in knowledge might be made which both directly and 
indirectly might benefit mankind, and that in pathology, as in 
the other departments of science, Oxford might hold an honour¬ 
able record. 
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UFE BY THE SEA SHORE, 

Life by the Seashore ■ an Introduction to Natural 
History. By Marion Newbigin, D.Sc, &c. Vp 
viii + 344. (London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
Ltd., 1901 ) Price 3J 6 d. net 

ANY of the people who now live on the coast, or 
of the constantly increasing numbers who 
periodically migrate for a few weeks to the sca-side, 
must have often felt the need of just such a book as the 
one before us. It is suited to the junior student or the 
amateur who as yet knows little or nothing of marine 
life ; It 13 moderate in size and price, and contains a 
wonderful amount of information ; it is almost as refresh¬ 
ing as a dip in the briny itself, and in the treatment of 
us subject-matter it reminds us of Charles Kingsley's 
“Glaucus" and of Philip Gosse’s ** Year at the Shore,'’ 
and other charming works of a former generation We 
in Britain are a maritime people, we owe much to the sea, 
and we boast on all appropriate occasions of our connec¬ 
tion with It Surely, then, we ought all of us to have 
sonic elementary knowledge of oceanography—of otir 
seas and their ways and their inhabitants British 
naturalists in the past have done much to enrich marine 
zoology by splendid monographs, such as those of the 
Ray Society and some of Van Voorst's series ; but the 
public at the sea-side cannot be expected to read mono¬ 
graphs—or to understand them if they did—and the 
volumes of Gosse are out of print, and moreover arc 
somewhat antiquated both in nomenclature and science. 

The present little book by Dr Marion Newbigin is 
quite up to date, and although scientifically accurate and 
sound is so delightfully simple that it can be read and 
comprehended by anyone at the sea side who can collect 
common shore animals and compare them with the 
printed pages. It is food for babes compared with the 
monographs, but is at the same time sufficiently nourish¬ 
ing and stimulating to lead to the healthy development 
of sturdy young marine zoologists. Judging from the 
results I have had with some average school girls of 
fifteen to eighteen upon whom it has been tried during the 
last few weeks, 1 should expect that this book will give 
rise to many delightful collecting expeditions, and after- 
hours full of intellectual pleasure when observing and 
identifying^ the specimens and reading up and verifying 
their characteristics It is satisfactory, by ihe way, to see j 
chat Miss Newbigm insists upon the educational value . 
of a certain amount of collecting and of species work— \ 
and the identifying of species, though now sadly out of 
fashion, is an occupation which may yield one of the 
subllest of pleasures.” ‘‘So much of the present-day 
academical teaching seems to have [a certain] result, 
that I cannot but urge anyone beginning open-air 
studies to find some time for species work, and for this 
habits of patient and minute observation arc essential," 
flee (p. 25 ). 

Our author is already known to zoologists from her 
papers on the pigments of Crustacea and other animals 
and her little book on “ Colour in Nature ” The present 
book, she tells us, is based upon a course of lectures— | 
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given presumably to Edinburgh students, as most of the 
animals dealt with, or chosen as types, are common east 
coast forms, and as a result one occasionally comes upon 
a remark that docs not apply to other parts of our sea. 

After a couple of introductory chapters on the condi¬ 
tions of shore life and the general characteristics of 
shore animals, such as shells, burrowing, weapons, part¬ 
nerships, masking, larval characters, classification, hints 
as to methods, and so on, Chapter 111 starts with sponges 
and goes on to zoophytes Then sea anemones, worms, 
echinoderms, Crustacea, molluscs, fishes and ascidians 
occupy the next twelve chapters, after which is a final 
section on the distribution and relations of shore animals, 
a list of woiks of reference and a double index. On the 
whole, perhaps the section on the higher Crustacea is the 
most full and satisfactory The crabs seem especially 
Vfcll done, and also the polychivtes. More space than 
the passing reference on p 27 should have been given to 
the Protozoa It is useless to pretend that the subject- 
matter of this book can be worked through without the 
microscope, and if that instrument is required for the 
tnradiate spicules of the calcareous sponge, why should 
It not be applied to show us NoitiluLa and Ceraitum and 
Rotalia and Foliuultna or some other equally common 
and important shore Protozoa? A short section on a 
few of the more abundant diatoms also would be justified 
by their great importance in connection with the food of 
animals in the sea, and iiUimatcly of man, 

One would rather not make any critical remarks—but 
few are needed—and if certain points are now noted 
which may seem to detract to some extent from the 
valiMof tlie book, they are not put forward in any fault¬ 
finding spirit, but are to be regarded rather as sugges¬ 
tions which may be of use to the author when a second 
editioh is called for There is a certain want of propor¬ 
tion in the amount of space allotted to different groujps. 
For example, we find more than twenty pages, and a 
dozen figures, on the hydroid zoophytes, and less than 
twenty lines (no figures) on the Polyzoa, which are so 
constantly associated with the hydroids m shore pools 
and on seaweeds such as Fucus and Lamtnarta, It is 
difficult to sec any reason for this and a few other cases 
of arbitrary selection. The two groups occur together^ 
the Polyzoa are usually the more abundant and striking, 
the same methods of collecting and examining apply— 
the pocket lens will show a certain amount of the struc¬ 
ture of the colony in each case, but a microscope is really 
necessary for both And as to the aesthetic pleasures 
derived fioin beauty and charm of movement, I find that 
the commonest of shore Polyzoa—such as Flmtrella 
hispida^ found all round our coasts, in profusion, on 
/•'mci/j— alive m a watch-glass of sea-water under even a 
low power of the microscope, protruding and retracting 
its crown of ciliated tentacles, is one of the most fascin¬ 
ating objects that can be shown to, or found by, the 
young naturalist on the sea-shore, and one of the most 
easily obtainable from which to demonstrate ciliary 
action and to give as an example of an animal collecting 
food by causing currents in the water 

1 have alluded to the inadequate treatment of Pro¬ 
tozoa A more serious omission even is that of the 
Copepoda, a group of great importance amongst marine 
animals on account both of its numerical strength and of 
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the activity and utility of its members. It is true that 
very many of these are obtained from the surface of the 
sea and not strictly from the shore, but that same remark 
applies equally to the medusoids discussed and figured 
in Chapter iii, and it would be difficult to catch the 
medusoids without seeing Copepoda also But there are 
also plenty of shore-haunting copepods to be obtained 
very easily with a muslin hand-net in pools, or from sand 
and mud at low tide, and under stones. A small boy oC 
SIX has just brought me a cup full of bright red ones 
{Harpacticus fulvus) which he caught himself with a 
sixpenny hand-net along the edge of the sea and m 
pools, where they are quite visible to the eye. He 
wanted to know what they were and how they jumpedi 
and his little sister of two-and-a-half added the important 
question, “Why are they so red?” If Miss Newbigin 
would answer these questions-'and no one is more com¬ 
petent than she to deal with the last one—It would help 
not only the children, but their seniors. Harpaciicus is 
sometimes very abundant m pools far up the shore, 
where their red bodies are quite conspicuous on the green 
Enteromorpha^ and they are eaten with avidity by young 
blennies, sticklebacks and other little shore fishes. 
'* Why are they so red ^ ^ 

The " keys for identification ” and other similar tables 
of characters at the ends of chapters are of doubtful 
utility. They are, of course, incomplete ; they only deal 
with a few selected genera and species in each section, 
and yet from their form they give the deceptive impres¬ 
sion of a complete classification , they lead to a good deal 
of repetition and give little information beyond what is 
in the text—a considerable saving of space would be 
effected by their removal. What is the difference between 
•“legs very slender and long’' given as a character of 
Pkoxichilidium^ and “legs very long and slender" as a 
character of Nymphon in the table on p. 224 ? 

Dissection of the types chosen and details of internal 
structure have, probably quite wisely, been avoided ; but 
under those circumstances some statements in the book, 
such as that “the heart is in front of the gill” (p. 248) 
given as a character of the opisthobranchs, will probably 
bo found meaningless to readers without further know¬ 
ledge than the book gives. Even one simple anatomical 
diagram of the type form of each group would have been 
a useful addition. 

There are, of course, other points of detail in connec¬ 
tion with which alterations might be suggested. Asienna 
jriddosa, very common in shore pools amongst Corallma 
on some parts of the coast, might be added to the star¬ 
fishes discussed. The presence of thread-cells in the 
cerata of Eohs is an interesting point worthy of mention. 
Trochus zizypkinus (p. 236) is not merely an inhabitant 
of deep water, but is common, alive, between tide-marks 
on some of our shores. On the whole the figures arc 
good, but Alcyonimn (p. 16), Polyearpa (p. 295) and 
Phurobrachia (p. 330) are not satisfactory. 

The style of the book is easy and pleasing—lively even 
in places, as on p. 277, where the author describes how 
she first made acquaintance with the grace and beauty of 
theming kians when released from its woven nest 
weedfl. In conclusion, it is a pleasure to 

I 0))Tioiitjy, thflie &re kinds of uiiwer^lhe one In tenop of hpo- 
cKronioi RnJiha other m tarmii of netuiBl feloclion 
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cordially recommend “Life by the Sea-shore" as a 
charming and useful holiday companiort which will not 
only give much information, but will also serve as a 
good introduction to one of the most fascinating branches 
of modern science. W. A. Herdman. 


SCIENTIFIC TOPOGRAPHY. 

Recherches sur les instruments^ les mithodes el le dessin 
Topographtques By Colonel A. Laussedat. Tome 11. 
Parti. Pp 198. (Pans . Gauthier-VillarsetFils, 1901.) 
N the first part of the second volume of his exhaustive 
treatise on topography, Colonel Laussedat treats of 
“ iconom^trie” and “ m^trophotographie "—two branches 
of the art which are but little studied in British military 
schools He commences by tracing the evolution of the 
photo-theodolite from the primitive forms of the camera 
obscura and the camera lucida ; and not the least instruc¬ 
tive part of this volume is to be found m the careful 
analysis of those principles of perspective which are the 
governing principles of all methods of reducing a field 
of observation to its horizontal plan, whether for the 
purpose of topography or of plan drawing. He shows 
that the camera lucida is an instrument which (in France 
at any rate) has proved of immense value in the hands 
of the military engineer Some excellent examples are 
given by Colonel Laussedat of the practical use that has 
been made of this instrument in the construction of accu¬ 
rate geometrical views of fortifications, with the object 
of obtaining precise plans of the same, on the principle 
which was first advocated by Beautemps-Beaupr^, and 
which is fully explained by the author. It is curious 
that an English invention (it was invented in 1804 by 
Wollaston) should have been applied to so much greater 
practical purpose in France than it ever has been in 
England, 

From camera lucida drawings of the elevation of a 
line of fortifications, or of buildings taken from two or 
more points of view, French engineers have found it 
possible to construct accurate plans of the same fortifi¬ 
cations on precisely the same principles which now lead 
to the definition of topography from photographs. 
With this instrument, combined with a telescopic enlarge¬ 
ment of the field of view, the defenders of Pans during 
the last memorable siege were able to construct a fairly 
accurate panorama of the German advanced positions 
around the city, to note the daily and hourly changes in 
those positions, and to keep the military authorities 
perpetually supplied with most important information 
which would otherwise have been impossible to attain. 
In his concluding chapter Colonel Laussedat renders a 
well-deserved tribute of recognition to those many 
assistants (astronomers, doctors, engineers, artists and 
architects) who all brought the necessary technical artistic 
skill to his assistance and maintained that remarkable 
record. In England the camera lucida is still recognised 
as an important aid to the illustration of geological 
phenomena. But its capabilities as a military instrument 
have been hardly recognised. 

From the camera lucida to the photo-theodolite is a 
natural process bf evolution, and the best half of the 
volume is devoted to its illustration. The application-of 
photography to surveying has already been well tested 
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in many European fields, as well as m America Some 
tentative eHbrts are now bem^ made to introduce the 
photo-theodolite to India, but the results are hardly 
mature enough to justify any opinion as to their sur cess 
In France photo-topographyhas been chiefiyapplied to the 
field of that which we should term in England “ revenue" 
or cadastral'' survrey , and in Canada (a fact which is 
not recognised by Colonel Laussedat) a still wider open 
ing has been afforded by the Geological Survey, which is 
practically a small scale topographical survey leading to 
the first general map of the country There are, at any 
rate, records sufficient to enable us to bring the test of 
actual eNperience m other countries than PranLC to beai 
on Colonel Laussedat's estimate of the ctipabilitics of the 
system That estimate appears to be absolutely favour 
able, but it must be contended that the illustrations 
which support Colonel Laussedat’s opinion are not in 
themselves comprehensive enough to justify the con 
elusions at which he arrives, which would apparently 
include all classes of reconnaissance, or 5 ur\ey, in all 
conditions of ground as suitable for its application 

An official examination into the results of a photo 
theodolite survey was conducted in Pans as long ago as 
the year ifi59, and the report of the commissioners 
nominated by the Academy of Sciences was so favourable 
that in 1863 a “ photo-topographic brigade” was foimed, 
under the direction of Laussedat, which executed surveys 
on compaiatively large scales (from i/iooo to i 20000) 
and which lasted for a period of eight years, The 
brigade was broken up in 1871, and whilst Colonel 
Laussedat refrains from commenting on the reasons foi 
Its suppression, he clearly indicates that it was for no 
reason which implied technical failure. 

Various modifications of the original system are dis 
cussed or recommended, and one or two excellent illus¬ 
trations of the resulting surveys are given at the end of 
the book. But it must be noted that the field of survey 
to which this process has been applied in France 13 after 
all but local, and the scale of mapping is comparatively 
large. For instance, we find in Plate xm a repioduction 
of about 15 square miles of country, originally surveyed 
on a scale approximating to 12 inches per mile (reduced 
to one fourth in reproduction), to which the following 
details are appended. The survey was completed m ten 
days in the field, supplemented by two and a half months 
of subsequent work in the drawing office (bureau) It 
involved the use of fifty-two photographs, which were 
taken at thirty one stations. Of these stations eighteen 
were stations of triangulation, and the rest ''sup 
plementary ” The map itself is fully contoured 
and apparently quite up to the standard, m detad, of 
maps on a similar scale executed by the English 
Ordnance Survey. The time (and consequently the 
expense) involved in iis production will of course com¬ 
pare favourably with that of any other known system of 
surveying, but it would be rash to infer therefrom 
that photo-topography is under all conditions either a 
cheap or a rapid method of surveying In Canada good 
work has been done by this process on the smaller 
scales of one inch or two inches per mile, and the 
system generally is well established. But Canadian 
surveyors are not prepared to advocate it in entire 
supersession of the more widely known system of plane 
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table topography based on triangulation, maintaining 
tliat itb advantages are confined lo comparatively restricted 
conditions of surface conformation Thirty one stations 
of observation in fifteen square miles of Lountrj (giving 
an average of two “ fixings ” per square mile) m i) under 
certain conditions be sufticient to enable a surveyor to 
see into the topographical detail of ridge and furrow, 
plain and gully, that the country presents, and result in a 
creditable map But in a vast proportion of the broken 
artd rugged districts presented by the varied phjsio 
grapliy of Asia, Africa, or America two stations per mile 
would certainly not be sufficient, and- the accumulation 
of photographs would rapidly become an unwieldy 
burden When we considei the requirements of geo 
graphical surveys on yet smaller scales (say 1/500000) 
It IS impossible to concede that the lecognised systems 
of rapid plane tabling in expeiienced hands, which 
result m daily ouUuins which may be reckoned in scores 
of square miles of finished mapping (no “ bureau” work 
IS required by a really well trained topographer), can be 
surpassed in rapidity by any more coinplicated process 
which has yet been invented 

Possibly the discussion of the application of photo¬ 
graphy to this most important field of geographical 
survey may be reserved for a future volume, although it 
might certainly have been usefully included in the present 
one Ihe author is at any rate cn perfectly sound ground 
when he recommends every explorer who makes use of 
photography for illustrative pui poses to fix the position 
of his views and the direction (or azimuth) of them with 
careful exactness on his route map , with the assurance 
that in scientific hands they will prove of immense value 
in elucidating the topography of the country which they 
illustrate if they are thus registered. 

There is no work in the English language equal to 
that of Colonel Laussedat as a comprehensive and up-to- 
date review of the history and development of topo¬ 
graphy , in the value of its scientific deductions and 
illustrations , or in the interest which is sustained by the 
literary skill exhibited It should find a place in every 
library of ci\ il or military engineering institutions which 
professes to maintain an efficient stock of standard 
woiks for reference T H. H 

EULLID REVISED 

Euclids EUments of Geometry Books i-iv, vi and 
XI. By Charles Smith, M A, and Sophie Bryaxit, 
D Sc Pp viii + 460 (London Macmillan and Co, 
Ltd, lyoi ) Price 4J. (^d 

F Euclid vs to continue as the foundation of geome¬ 
trical teaching in our schools, this work must be 
very warmly welcomed The exact order of Euclid is 
followed, but (as the editors inform us) with no special 
regard to the exact words of the translation of Simson 
(who for a moment becomes '* Simpsonm the foot-note 
on p 79) There is also a complete absence of the 
mechanical chopping up of each proposition into separate 
blocks under the heads of “general enunciation," 
“particular enunciation,” "hypothesis,” “construction,” 
"to prove," “proof,” “conclusion,” which in some text¬ 
books, and m the minds of many boys, has reduced the 
whole subject to an artificial jargon. 
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Mrs. Bryant^ both as an expert logician and as the 
daughter of a fellow of Trinity College, Dublin (Rev. 
W. A. Willock), who had no belief in the appropriateness 
of Euclid’s book except to ** grown-up, hard-headed, 
thinking men/' was sure to remove from the path of the 
young pupil as much of the essential difficulty of Euclid 
as could be removed consistently with the ^tention of 
the book as the basis of school instruction 

To follow the si^bjecc in detail, we notice that the 
editors have deliberately left out alternative proofs of the 

Asses' Bridge" on the ground that Euclid's proof is 
found by expenehce to be more readily understood than 
any of the alternative proofs—a statement which surely 
cannot be well founded. What can be more simple than 
the proof founded on the superposition of two identical 
triangles ? And, again, if we imagine the bisector of the 
vertical angle to be drawn, we have the result as a direct 
consequence of prop iv. It is not to the point to object 
that Euclid will not allow us to imagine this bisector 
unless we can show how to draw it, if the bisector were 
drawn, the result would follow—that is proof enough. 
At the end of Book i. there is a large collection of 
worked-out theorems and problems ; and we may speci¬ 
ally notice the excellent exposition of the method of 
analysis and synthesis m pp. 102-106, which will greatly 
help the pupil who is learning this method of attacking 
problems. Besides these worked questions, there is a 
collection of 100 unworked exercises in illustration of 
Book I. 

In Hook 11. the fundamental propositions 12 and 13 are 
proved as an extension of the proposition of Pythagoras 
(47, Bk. I) by the famous old windmill hguie so familiar 
to us all ; and, as the editors inform us, this proof is 
found in LardnePs Euclid, but cannot be traced further 
back. It IS strange that the editors of our school Euclids 
should have overlooked this most interesting and graphic 
proof LardnePs Euclid, now seldom seen, is—even com¬ 
pared with the best modern editions—a work of great 
usefulness and high merit 

There is a noM at the end of Book n. (p 148) the sub¬ 
stance of which IS that pure geometry must be kept 
severely apart from all arithmetical conceptions , and this 
IS followed (p. 150) by a still more remarkable note 
stating that ”in all examinations" the use of H- and 
of the abbreviation AH^ for /Ae square on AH, and of 
the abbreviation AB HC for the rectangle AB, BC, 15 
permitted in writing out all theorems and problems of 
geometry, provided that these are not given in Euclid’s 
text. 

Why such an extraordinary distinction and restriction 
should exist is incomprehensible to us, and remains so 
even after we h|tve read the excuse put forward for 
It by the present editors ; and after this excuse comes 
the statement 

” the use of these symbols ought never to be allowed 
at any time until it is clear that AB’' and AB BC 
are used by the student simplv as the shortest way of 
writing the square on AD ana tne rectangle contained by 
AB an 4 BC) respectively.” 

Thi^iHe divorce of all arithmetical conception—and, 
indeed, all quantitative conception—from geometry is 
advo^ted ; and if the restriction were really carried out 
both by teachers and by examiners (which it is not), the 
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teaching of the subject would be rendered much more 
slow and difficult than it is at present. 

Book ill. ends with a very large collection of worked- 
out questions followed by too exercises, a very good 
feature being the association of each famous result with 
the name of its discoverer ; and a similar remark may be 
made with regard to Book iv. Book v, is omitted, only 
the definitions required in Book vi. being given. 
Euclid’s test of proportion— i,e. of the equality of the 
ratio A , B to the ratio C' D—is given and applied to six 
special cases (p 293) under the heading Theory of 
Proportion ” This test is, of course, that C , D will be 
the same as A B if when ;//A = /fU we have wC^nD , 
and we wonder whether any beginner in the world is 
introduced to the notion of the equality of ratios by this 
means. Probably without a single exception, every boy 
IS first told that 4 2 is the same as 6 3, because 2 is 
contained in 4 just as often as 3 is contained in 6 ; and 
even if the one quantity were not contained an integer 
number of times in the other, he would be prepared to 
admit and understand the equality of ratios if this 
number was an endless decimal, provided it was the 
same for the two compared ratios. Euclid’s test must 
infallibly be received by the beginner merely as the tpse 
dtxU of Euclid ; the beginner cannot understand its 
validity apart from arithmetical notions ; and it seems 
rather grotesque to find it formally employed to prove 
such a trifle as “ magnitudes which have the same ratio 
to the same magnitude must be equal ” Lardner has, as 
usual, some excellent lemarks on this criterion , but his 
exposUion amounts to no justification that could possibly 
convince the mind of a beginner Hear also the opinion 
of the Rev. W A Willockon the question (‘‘Elementary 
Geometry of the Right Line and Circle,” p. ix) 

“The criterion of proportion used is that of Elnngion, 
by Ji/^niuUiples. This lest is here adopted because it is 
more readily understood by young students, and also more 
conformable to the common notions of proportion. More¬ 
over, It holds good, in all strictness, for commensurable 
magnitudes , and, as to the incommensurable, it holds 
equally good if the equisubmultiples taken of the flrsk 
and third terms be infinitesimals. The right con¬ 
clusion as to the two tests is, probably, that boln should 
be given in a treatise on elementary geometry, each 
having Its own peculiar advantages.” 

At the end of Book vi follows what may be regarded 
as a small encyclopaedia of important results and methods 
—coaxal circles, harmonic ranges, poles and polars, 
centres of similitude, inversion, maxima and minima, Slc 
—an invaluable collection, excellently handled. 

Book XI. calls for no detailed remarks its accompany¬ 
ing illustrations are of the same high order of merit as 
that which characterises all the special work of the 
editors, 

OUR BOO^ SHELF. 

The Life-History oj British Serpents and their Local 
Distribution in the British Isles. By Gerald R. 
Leighton, M.D Pp. xvi + 383 flvo. Illustrated. 
(London . W. Blackwood and Sons, 1901.) Price 5J- 
net. 

The idea of supplying the “ field-naturalists of the British 
Isles" with a handbook dealing with the hfe-historv of 
the native snakes and their distribution is an excelJer^ 
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one. The existing treatises on British reptiles are either 
antiquated or compiled by writers insufficiently versed in 
the subject. It is only regrettable that Dr Leighton, 
whilst engaged in the preparation of this little work, 
which contains much interesting matter, should not have 
made himself more thoroughly acquainted with what has 
been published on the subject, in England at least, as 
we notice the omission of important information which 
might have been obtained through refeience to the 
volumes of the Zoologist and to the British Museum 
Catalogue of Snakes, of which he appears to be 
Ignorant The descriptions of the three species which 
make up the British ophidian fauna are inadequate, and 
this IS all the more to be regretted since many points 
of structure and coloration which are subject to variation 
would have afforded an important topic in which to 
arouse the interest of the field naturalist 

The reproduction of many of the photographs which 
are liberally scattered through the work leaves much to 
be desired, and the figures of the head shields of the 
ring snake or grass snake and the smooth snake, as well 
as of the scales round the eye in the adder, are very in 
accurate True, the work is only intended for the non- 
scientific, who may perhaps not feel inclined to be too 
exacting on these points, if we bear in mind how few 
have the necessary training of the eye, in matters 
reptilian, to detect inaccuracies which would hardly be 
tolerated if they applied to birds or insects 
The book is made up to a great extent of letters from 
correspondents and ol newspaper cuttings referring to 
distribution, size and habits, the adder’s “swallowing of 
the young for protection " being, of course, the heading 
of an important chapter All this is very useful and 
interesting information, and is well commented upon by 
the author. 

It is not without surprise that we notice an attempt 
to restore the “ small red viper," Coluber chersea of 
Linn.eus, to the rank of a distinct species, under the 
new name of Vipeta ritha^ which is re^jarded by the 
author as “ quite as distinct from the ordinary adder as 
a swallow is from a martin" On the other h ind, 
Sowerby’s Coluber dunjrisiensis^ which still appears in the 
synonymy of the smooth snake {Cofonella nustmua)^ 15 
a distinct species, which inhabits North America and was 
erroneously ascribed to Scotland In describing the 
common grass snake it should have been stated that the 
yellow or orange collar is sometimes absent m adult 
specimens. It is held by most ob5er\er5 who have kept 
this snake that its food consists of nothing higher in Che 
vertebrate scale than balrachians , but Dr Leighton 
informs us that one of its most favourite meals consists 
of mice, and that it also feeds on water-voles and birds 
Ihe only instance known to the wnter of this notice of 
a grass-snake containing a mouse is that of a sciagraph 
exhibited before a meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London a few years ago , but an inquiry elicited the 
fact that the mouse had been forcibly introduced It is 
desirable that Dr Leighton should adduce some more 
precise data in support of his statement 

In spite of the defects to which we have drawn atten 
tion, this little book will be of use and interest to field- 
naturalists, and will no doubt result in greater attention 
being bestowed on a somewhat neglected section of 
lertebrates GAB, 

The Feeding of Animals By W H Jordan Pp 
XVII + 450. (New York The Macmillan Company ; 
London. Macmillan and Co, Ltd, 1901) Price 
Ss. net. 

The author takes a wide range Beginning with a 
popular account of the chemical constituents of plants 
and animals, the processes of digestion and nutrition, and 
the functions of rood in Che body, he Chen proceeds to a 
descnption of cattle foods, and to the actual results 
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obtained by the use of food as ascertained by scientific 
investigations and farm practice The book is written in 
a somewhat diffuse and popular style, and the different 
parts are of unequal merit, but it is of undoubted value 
The author is not pledged to any special theories, but 
readily accepts eveiy well-proved fact He is well 
acquainted with the most recent German and American 
investigations, and has brought together a large number 
of very important new results, for which teachers will 
heartily thank him Had the author written with greater 
accuracy for science students, instead of writing for the 
half-educated general reader, he would probably have 
prodtu-ed a belter book on the feeding of animals than 
has hitherto appeared m the English language 

Ihe book is thoroughly American, and the author 
illustrates every part of the subject as far as possible by 
the investigations and practice of his own country He 
IS naturally bound by American conventions, and to one 
of these we must strongly demur The whole of the nitro¬ 
genous substances present m an> vegetable food are 
collectively spoken of as " protein," although, m fact, a 
large part of them may be amides, and m some cases 
nitrates This is distinctly worse than the German plan 
of calling the whole gioup “ Rohprotein," as m this case 
some qualifiLation is expressed The American nomen¬ 
clature results m a confusion of language which must be 
abhorent to every physiological chemist Thus our 
author says (p 179) “A much larger part of the protein 
of roots consists of amides than is the case with the 
grams, the protein of the latter being coriespondingly 
richer in albuminoids" It is surely far better to give 
the collective nitrogenous matters the general title of 
“ nitrogenous substance “ instead of applying to them the 
name of a particular body, which m some cases forms 
only a small part of the group The error is all the more 
important as the amount of true proteids present in a 
food has generally a great influence upon its nutritive 
value 

The chapter by Mr W P Wheeler on the feeding of 
poultry 15 of considerable impoitance, as he brings before 
us the results of many recent American investigations 

R W. 

I*/rsl Stage Building Construction By Brysson 
Cunningham, B E , Assoc M lust C E Pp viii + 240 
^London W B Clive) Price 2r 

fins small volume on elementary budding construction 
forms one of the “ organised science series " It is in- 
t^ded for students preparing for the examinations in 
elementary building construction under the Board of 
Education. There are already several books published 
which cover the same course, but none, we believe, which 
profess to do so at the modest price of 2 j , as does the 
volume before us Mr Cunningham's book does not call 
for much comment The information given is of the 
kind required, and is well and tersely put m a practical 
way, but the diagrams, which are so important in a book 
of this kind, are in many cases very carelessly drawn, 
and do no credit to the book. If these are improved in 
a future edition, it will render the book more valuable. 

Throne Nouvtlle de la Dtsptrswo Par M. G. 
Quesneville Pp 72 (Pans A Hermann, 1901 ) 

We opened this book m the hope of finding an intelli¬ 
gent criticism of modern theories of dispersion and an 
attempt to substitute something better , but the author 
appears to be very imperfectly acquainted with them , 
for instance, there is no reference to Sellmeier, or to 
Lord Kelvin’s Baltimore lectures. His criticisms are 
mainly directed to the writings of Cauchy. The “new 
theory ’’ does not appear to include any new suggestion 
as to physical mechanism, or anything to repay the 
labour of wading through sixty pages of algebraic 
developments. J. D. £. 
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LEIThRS TO THE EDITOR 

\Th4 Ediioy do^ not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents Neither can he undertake 
So iclrtrv^ or io cot respond With the wnttfs of reject i 
iiiannso ipts intended for this or any other pait of NaIUKE. 
No notke is taken of anonymous comfftunuat/oMS~j 

A Simple Model for Demonetrating Beat. 

The phenomenon of beat produced by the interference of two 
series of Mraves having nearly the same wave-length can be 
objectively represented by a model of simple construction 
A spiral, whose diameter and pitch are respectively 2 cm 
and a 5 cm,, is made of n steel wire about 1 nun. thick and 
hung vertically before a white screen At a distance of a few 
metres we observe a very regular series of transverse waves 
Another spring of exactly the same dimensions is suspended in 
front of the hrsl spring so as to coincide with each other when 
they are seen at a distance If one of the springs 19 then 
slightly stretched, there results a small difference in wave length 
of the two seta of waves, thus causing them In strengthen in one 
place and destroy in the other The distance lieiwcen these 



two places becomes less aa the difference of wave-length in 
creoaea, Figa i, 2, 3, 4 are (he photographs of the springs 
Rusjscnded in the manner just mentioned, ana show successive 
stages of interference produced hy stretching the length of the 
second spring The result of interference of two such waves 
evidently corresponds to the phenomenon of beat 

For practical purposes, two springs are suspended from a 
vertical board, one in /ront of the Other, as shown in Fig 5 
Both ends of the 6rst spring are fixed, while the upper end of 
the second is likewise fixed and the lower end pulled aownwaids 
liy means of a string passing through a hook attached to (he 
stand. Standing sC a distance in front of ihe springs we can 
gradually stretch the second spring by pulling the string and 
easily observe the corresponding stages of interference in its 
different phases K Honda. 

Physical Laboratory, Imp Univ., Tokio, Japan, May 26 

Polar Exploration. 

The foJInwJrg sentence is extracted from an admirable notice 
of the Arctic explorer, the late Baron Nordenskioid, by Prof, 
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I A. G Nathorsi, himself renowned as an investigator of the 
, Polar regions 1— 

" It may perhaps be of interest at the present lime to recall 
the fact that we in Sweden have always taken for granted (hat 
the leader of a scientihc expedition must be a naturalist, to 
whom the commander of the \esscl han to be subordinate.'*— 

I Gemaph Anzeiger^ ii p 129, September, 1901. 

The marked success of the Swedish expeditions, not merely 
in pure science, but also in geographical discovery and the safe 
return of their members, gives this n]nninn weight as well as 
interest. Of course it is not what the president Of the (Geogra¬ 
phical Section of the British Association calls ''the good old 
British plan " CiviiJAN 


ON THE CLUSTERING OF GRAVITATIONAL 

matter in anv part of the universe. 

N the Maibemntical and Physical Science Section of 
the British Association, Lord Kelvin delivered a 
discourse on “The Absolute Amount of Gravitational 
Matter m any large Volume of Interstellar Space.*’ Gravi¬ 
tational matter, at^cording to our ideas of universal gravi¬ 
tation, would be all matter Now was there any matter 
which was not subject to the law of gravitation? He 
thought he might say with absolute decision that there 
was. They were all convinced, with their President, that 
ether was matter, but they were forQed to say that the 
properties of molar mailer were not to be looked for in 
ether as generally known to them by action resulting from 
force between atoms and matter, ether and ether, and 
atoms of matter and ether. Here he was illogical when 
he said between matter and ether, as if ether were not 
matter It was to avoid an illogical phraseology that he 
used the title “ gravitational matter ” Many years ago 
he had given strong reason to feel certain that ether 
was outside the law of gravitation They need not 
absolutely exclude, as an idea, the possibility of there 
being a portion of space occupied by ether beyond 
which there was absolute vacuum—iio ether and no 
matter They admitted that that was something that 
one tould think of, but he did not believe any living 
scientific man considered it in the slightest degree pro¬ 
bable that there was spate surrounding our universe 
beyond which there was no ether and no matter Well^ 
if ether went through all space, then it was certain that 
ether could not be subject to the law of mutual gravita¬ 
tion between its parts, because if it were subject to 
mutual attraction between its parts its equilibrium would 
be unstable, unless it were infinitely incompressible 
But here again he was reminded of the critical 
character of the ground on which they stood in 
speaking of or giving very definite propositions beyond 
what they saw or felt by experiment. He was afraid 
he must here express a view different from that which 
Y^rof. Rucker announced in his address, when he said 
that continuity of matter implied absolute resistance to 
condensation They had no right to bar condensation as 
a properly of ether While admittinB ether not to have 
any atomic structure, it was postulated as a material 
which performed functions of which they knew some¬ 
thing, and which mi|(ht have properties allowing U to 
perform other functions of which they were not yet 
cognisant If they considered ether to be matter, they 

f iostulated that it had rigidity enough for the vibration of 
ight, but they had no right to say that it was absolutely 
incompressible They must admit that sufficiently ^reat 
pressure all round could condense the ether in a 
given space, allowing the ether in surrounding space 
to come in towards the Ideal shrinking surface When 
he said that ether might be outside the law of gravitation 
he assumed that H was not infinitely incompressible. He 
admitted that if it were infinitely incompressible, then it 
might be subject to the law of mutual gravitation between 
its parts ; but to his mind it seemed infinitely improbable- 
that ether was infinitely incompressible, and it appeared 
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more consistent with the analogies of the known 
properties of molar matter, which should be their (guides, 
to suppose that ether had not the quality of exerting an 
infinitely great force against compressing action of 
gravitation. Hence if they assume that it extended 
through all space, ether must be outside the law 
of gravitation, that is to say, truly imponderable. 
He remembered the contempt and self-complacent com¬ 
passion with which sixty years ago he himself, he was 
afraid and most of the teachers of that time looked 
upon the ideas of the elderly people who went before 
them, who spoke of “ the imponderables ” He feared 
that in this, as in a gieat many other things in science, 
they had to hark back to the dark ages of fifty, sixty or 
a hundred years ago, and that they must admit there was 
something which they could nut refuse to call matter, 
but which was not subject to the Newtonian law of 
gravitation That the sun, stars, planets, and meteoric 
stones were all of them ponderable matter was true, but 
the title of his paper implied that there was something 
else Ether was not any part of the subject of his paper; 
what he dealt with was gravitational matter, ponderable 
matter. Ether they relegated, not to a limbo ol impondei % 
ables, but to distinct species of matter which had inertia, 
rigidity, elasticity, compressibility, but not heaviness In 
a paper he had already published he had given stiong 
reasons for limiting to a definite amount the quantity of 
matter in space known to astronomers He could scaicely 
avoid using the word “universe,” but he meant our 
universe, which might be a very small affair after all, 
occupying a very small portion of all the space in which 
there IS ponderable matter. 

Supposing a sphere of radius j 09 kilometres (being 
the distance at which a star must be to have parallax 
o" oof) to have within it, uniformly distributed through 
It, a quantity of matter equal to one thousand million 
times the sun's mass, the velocity acquired by a body 
placed originally at rest at the surface would, in five 
million years, be about 20 kilometres per second, and in 
twenty^five million years would be 108 kilometres per 
second (if the acceleration remained sensibly constant 
for so long a time) Hence if the thousand million suns 
had been given at rest twenty-five million years ago, 
uniformly distnbuted throughout the supposed spheie, 
many of them would now have velocities of twenty or 
thirty kilometres per second, while some would have less 
and some probably greater velocities than 108 kilometres 
per second ; or, if they had been given thousands of 
million years ago at rest so distributed that now they 
were equably spaced throughout the supposed sphere, 
their mean velocity would now be about 50 kilometres per 
second {Pkii. Mag, August 1901, pp 169, 170) This is 
not unlike the measured velocities of stars, and hence it 
seems probable that there might be as much matter as 
one thousand million suns within the distance 3 09 lo^” 
’'“:i“cning shows that ten thfiusand 
millioirsuns in the same sphere would produce velocities 
far grater than the known star velocities, and hence 
there is probably much less than ten thousand million 
times the sud’s mass in the sphere considered. A general 
theareJ&i discovered by Green seventy-three years ago 
regaedin^ force at a surface of any shape, due to matter 
(grevftattonal, or ideal electric, or ideal magnetic) acting 
according to the Newtonian law of the inverse square of 
the distance, shows that a non-uniform distribution of the 
same total quantity of matter would give greater veloci¬ 
ties than would the uniform distribution. Hence we 
cannot, by any non-uniform distnb^jtion of matter within 
the supposed sphere of 3-09,10^*^ kilometres radius, escape 
from the conclusion limiting the total amount of the 
matter within it to something like one thousand million 
times the sun's mass. 

Lord Kelvin then went on to compare the sunlight with 
the light from the thousand million stars, each being 
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supposed to be of the same si^e and brightness as our 
sun , tind stated that the ratio of the apparent brightness 
of the stnr-liL sky to the brightness of our sun's disc 
would be 3 87.10“^'' This ratio {/'4r/ , August 1901, 

p 175) varies directly with the radius of the containing 
sphere, the number of equal globes per equal volume 
being supposed constant , and hence to make the sum of 
the apparent area of discs 3 87 per cent of the whole sky, 
the radius must be 3 09 kilometres With this radius 
light would take 3f 10*^ years to travel from the outlying 
stars to the centre Irrefragable dynamics proves that 
the life of our sun as a luminary is probably between 50 
and 100 million years , but Lo be liberal, suppose each of 
our staia to have a life of 100 million years as a luminary, 
and It is found that the time taken by light to travel from 
the outlying stars to the centre of the sphere is three and 
a quarter million tunes the life of a star Hence it follows 
that to make the whole sky aglow with the light of all the 
stars at the same time the commencemenls of the stars 
must be timed earlier and earlier for the more and more 
distant ones, so that the lime of ihe arrival of the light of 
every one of them at the earth may fall within the dura¬ 
tions of the lights of all the others at the earth His 
supposition as to uniform density is quite arbitrary , but 
nevertheless he thought it highly improbable that there 
could be enough stars (bright nr dark) to make a total of 
star-disc-area more than lo^'- 01 of the whole sky 
To help lo understand the density of the supposed 
distribution of 1000 million suns in a sphere of 3 09 10'^^ 
kiliil^etres radius, imagine them arranged exactly m cubic 
or^, and the volume per sun is found to be 123 5.1a'" 
Culilc kilometres, and the distance from one star to any 
of its SIX nearest neighbours would be 4*98. lo‘^ 
kilometres The sun seen at this distance would pro¬ 
bably be seen as a star of between the first and second 
magnitude , but supposing our 1000 million suns to be 
all of such brightness as lo be stars of the first magnitude 
at ylistance corresponding lo parallax 1" o, the brightness 
at distance 3 io^*‘ kilometres would be one one-mil- 

liontb of this , and the most distant of our stars would 
seen through powerful telescopes as stars of the 
sixteenth magnitude. Newxonib estimated from 30 to 
50 million as the number of stars visible in modern tele¬ 
scopes Young estimated at icx? million the number 
visible through the Lick telescope This larger estimate 
is only one-tenth of our assumed thousand million masses 
equal to the sun, of which, however, nine hundred million 
might be either non-luminous, or, though luminous, loo 
distant to be seen by us at Iheir actual distances from 
the earth Remark also that it is only for facility ot 
counting that we have reckoned our universe as a thou¬ 
sand million suns ; and that the meaning of our reckoning 
IS that the total amount of matter within a sphere of 
3'09 10^“ kilometres radius is a thousand million limes 
^he sun’s mass The sun's mass is 1 99 lo-' metric tons, 
or 1 99 10^'* grammes. Hence our reckoning of our sup¬ 
posed spherical universe is that the pundeiable part of it 
amounts lo j 99 10^-grammes, or that its average density 
is 1 61 of the density of waier 

Lord Kelvin returned to the question of sum of 
apparent areas, the ratio of which to 4Yr, the tolal 
apparent area of the aky viewed in all directions, is given 
by the formula {P/nl MtXi^ ^ August 1901, p 175) 

o = , provided Us amount is so small a fraction 

of unity that Us diminution by eclipses, total or partial, 
may be neglected. In this formula, N is a number of 
globes of radius a uniformly distributed within a spherical 
surface of radius r For the sahie quantity of matter in 
N’ globes of the same density, uniformly distributed 

through the same sphere of radius r, we have ^ * 


and therefore 


With N-io'*, ra »3 09 10^® kins., 
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and a (the Bun's radius) «7.ic/ kms.; we hada>B 3 ' 87 .io~^ 
Hence «' — 7 kms. gives a' = v87.io““; and 
gives a"a 1/36 9. Hence if the whole masa of our supposed 
universe were reduced to globules of density i'4(Dein^ 
the sun's mean density), and of 2 cms. diameter, distn- 
buted uniformly through a sphere of 3 09.10'^ kms. radius, 
an eye at the centre of this sphere would lose onW 1/36 9 
of the light of a luminary outside it! The smallness of 
this loss IS easily understood when we consider that there is 
only one globule of 2 cms. diameter per 360,000,000 cubic 
kilometres of space, in our supposea universe reduced to 
globules of 2 cms. diameter. Contrast with the total 
eclipse of the sun by a natural cloud of water spherules, 
or by the cloud of smoke from the funnel of a steamer 
Let now all the matter in our supposed universe be 
reduced to atoms (literally brought back to its probable 
earliest condition). Through a sphere of radius r let 
atoms be distributed uniformly in respect to gravitational 
quality. It is to be understood that the condition '‘uni¬ 
formly*^ IS fulfilled if equivoluminal globular or cubic 

f iortions, small in comparison with the whole sphere, but 
arge enough to contain large numbers of the atoms, con¬ 
tain equal total masses, reckoned gravitationally, whether 
the atoms themselves are of equal or unequal masses, or 
of similar or dissimilar chemical qualities. As long as 
this condition is fulfilled, each atom experiences very 
approximately the same force as if the whole matter 
were infinitely fine-grained, that is to say, utterly homo¬ 
geneous. 

Let us therefore begin with a uniform sphere of matter 
of density p, gravitational reckoning, with no mittual 
forces except gravitation between its parts, given with 
every part at rest at the initial instant, and let it be 
required to find the subsequent motion Imagining the 
whole divided into inhnitely thin concentric spherical 
shells, we see that every one of them falls inwards, as if 
attracted by the whole mass within it collected at the 
centre Hence our problem is reduced to the well-known 
students' exercise of finding the rectilinear motion of a 
particle attracted according the inverse square of the dis¬ 
tance from a fixed point Let Xq be the initial distance, 

the attracting mass, v and x the velocity and dis¬ 
tance from the centre at time /. The solution of the 
problem, for the time during which the particle is falling 
towards the centre is 


hod T= 52‘B.io^^ seconds «16 8 million years. Thus our 
formulas become 


and 


"'■TMi-i.)' 


where 6 denotes the acute angle whose sine is ^ ^ 

yr Xo 


in 


This shows that the time of falling through any propor¬ 
tion of the initial distance IS the same whatever be the 
initial distance , and that the time (which we shall denote 

by T) of falling to the centre is Hence 

V OTTp 

our problem of homogeneous gravitational matter given 
at rest wjthm a spherical surface and left to fall inwards, 
the augmenting density remains homogeneous , and the 
time of shnnkage to any stated proportion of the initial 
radius is inversely as the square root of the density. 

To apply this result to the supposed spherical universe 
of radius3'09.10" kilometres, and mass equal to a thousand 
rnillion times the mass of our sun, we find the gravita¬ 
tional attraction on a body at its surface gives acceleration 
of I ‘ 3 % 10“*^ kms. per second per second This therefore 

is the value of with one second as the unit of 

time and one kilometre as the unit of distance ; and we 
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giving 


and 


l»>=i-37 - I 

t-=523 10-'^ '*(5"*) 


•fi - *Vi 

Bin 2fl\n 

L‘ 



whence, when sin B is very small, 

Let now for example :ro=3 09 10*® kms., and ^^16^; 

and therefore sin ^ = ^ = 31610'*; whence 2/ = 291,000 
kms per second, and / = T -•7080 seconds = T 
- 2 hours approximately 

By these results it is most interesting to know that our 
supposed sphere of perfectly compressible fluid, beginning 
at rest with density 1*61 10“^ of that of water, and of any 
magnitude large or small, and left unclogged by ether to 
shrink under the influence of mutual gravitation of its 
parts, would take nearly seventeen million years to reach 
0161 of the density of water, and about two hours 
longer to shrink to infinite density at its centre It is 
interesting also to know that if the initial radius is 
3*09 kilometres the inward velocity of the surface is 
291^000 kilometres per second at the instant when its 
radius is 309 10^ and its density 0161 of that of water 
If now, instead of an ideal compressible fluid, we go back 
to atoms of ordinary matter of all kinds as the primitive 
occupants of our sphere of 3 09 10'*’ kms radius, all these 
conclusions, provided all the velocities are less than the 
velocity of light, would still hold ; notwithstanding the 
ether occupying the space through which the atoms 
move This would, I believe,' exercise no resistance 
whatever to uniform motion of an atom through it ; but 
it would certainly add quasi inertia to the intrinsic 
Newtonian inertia of the atom itself moving through 
ideal space void of ether ; which, according to the 
Newtonian law, would be exactly in proportion to the 
amount of its gravitational quality The additional 
quasi inertia must be exceedingly small in comparison 
with the Newtonian inertia, as is demonstrated by the 
Newtonian proofs, including that founded on Kepler's 
laws for the groups of atoms constituting the planets, 
and movable booies experimented on at the earth's 
surface. 

In one thousand seconds of time after the density 
'0161 of the density of water is reached, ihe inward 
surface velocity would be 305,000 kilometres per second, 
or greater than the velocity of light, and the whole 
surface of our condensing globe of gas or vapour or 
crowd of atoms would begin to glow, shedding light 
inwards and outwards. All this is absolutely realistic 
except the assumption of uniform distribution through a 
sphere of the enormous radius of 3 09 io'° kilometres, 
which we adopted temporarily for purposes of illustration 
The enormously great velocity (29i,cxx) kms per second) 
and rate of acceleration (13 7 kms. per second per second) 
of the boundary inwards, which we found at the instant 
of density ‘0161 of that of water, are due to greatness 
of the primitive radius and the uniformity of density in 
the primitive distribution 

To come to reality according to the most probable 
judgment present knowledge allows us to form, suppose 
at many millions, or thousands of millions, or millions of 
millions of years ago, all the matter in the universe to 

1 " On Ibe Motion produced in an Inflnile G^aiilc Solid by the Motion 
through the Space occupied by li of a Bsdy Bcilnf on it only by Attraction or 
Rcpuuion ” Coug incarnaiional de Phyiique, Pari^, Vol. of Report {PAii. 
Mag- Auguii, 1900 ) 
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have been atoms very nearly at rest ^ or quite at rest, 
more densely distributed in some places than in others, of 
infinitely small average density through the whole of 
infinite space. In regions where the density was then 
greater than in neighbouring regions, the density would 
become greater still; in places of less density, the density 
will become less , and large regions will quickly become 
void or nearly void of atoms. These large void regions 
would extend 50 as to completely surround regions of 
greater density, In some part or parts of each cluster of 
atoms thus isolated, condensation would go on by motions 
in all directions not generally convergent to points, and 
with no perceptible mutual influence l^tween the atoms 
until the density becomes something like of our 
ordinary atmospheric density, when mutual influence by 
collisions would begin to become practically effective. 
Each collision would give rise to a tram of waves in ether 
These waves would carry away energy, spreading it out 
through the void ether of infinite space The loss of 
energy thus taken away from the atoms would reduce 
large condensing clusters to the condition of gas in equi¬ 
librium ^ under the influence of its own gravity only, or 
rotating like our sun or moving at moderate speeds as in 
spiral nebulas, &c. Gravitational condensation would at 
first produce rise of temperature, followed later by cooling 
and ultimately freezing, giving solid bodies, collisions 
between which will produce meteoric stones such as we 
see them. We cannot regard as probable that these 
lumps of broken-looking solid matter (something like the 
broken stones used on our macadamised roads) are prim¬ 
itive forms in which matter was created Hence we are 
forced in this twentieth century to views regarding the 
atomic origin of all things closely resembling those pre¬ 
sented by Democritus, Epicurus, and their majestic 
Roman poetic expositor, Lucretius. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE CYGNIAN STARS 
AND BASIC ROCKS, 

HAVE recently neceived from Prof Suess the follow¬ 
ing important letter, with a request that it should 
be sent for publication in NaTUHP: It is obvious that 
Prof. Suess' striking generalisation will lead to many 
interesting inquiries ; for my part I shall lose no time 
in making the additional researches for which he asks 
The results on the chromosphere spectrum obtained 
during the eclipse of 1898 now being published by the 
Royal Society will also, 1 think, throw some light on 
the question. Norman Lockyer. 

Vienna^ October 7 

My Dear Sir, —In reading your highly suggestive 
and instructive book on Inorganic Evolution and your 
last papers in Proc. Roy Soc. and Nature, I was 
struck by what you say on the spectrum of a Cygni, 
and beg leave to submit a question. 

1 befieve I am in accord with the best masters of 
geology of Our time in regarding our earth as a ball of 
NiKe, surrounded by a silicious slag. This slag has 
parted (or has differentiated) into two zones, one richer 
in SiAl and felspalhic minerals (trachyte, granite, &c), 
and the other richer in Si Mg (pendotite and serpentine, 
olivine-rock, Iherzolite, dunite, kyschtymite, lH^c.), and 
both extremes are united by a host of intermediate locks. 
The SiAl group is lighter, exterior and partly used up in 
forming sediments, the Si Mg group is lower or interior 
and related by the universal occurrence of traces of Ni, 
and by other features, to NiFe. They are, in fact, the 
acid and the basic group of Bifttsen, Durocher and all 
their followers. 

^ " Od Mechanlcil Anlecedcnls of Motion, Heal and Lijhi", Brit 
Aiioc Rep., part iL iBse ^ Jone I 1B55 , rendut^ 

xl. 1B55 , Kelvin'fl “ Collected Maih and Phyi Papers," vol il art Imijc 
3 Homer Lane, Amtncam Jourtiol 0/ Jfjrwr, 1B70, p 57 , Sir V, 
TbonuDn, Phil Mag y March 1BB7, p. 187 
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Now Prof Vogt, of Christiania, has in a senes of 
remarkable papers shown thai the metallic ores accom¬ 
panying the SiAl rocks are different from the ores of the 
SiMg group, and that certain metals are very charac¬ 
teristic for each group, and more especially for certain 
ultra-basic rocks. The same author has, in Zeitschrifl 
fiir praki Geolo^.f 1898, p. 326, given a list of the 
elements characteristic for the ores of each group This 
list does not regard the rocks themselves, but only the 
ores, and 1 have thought to give a better approach to the 
sum of occurring elements by introducing a few trifling 
changes, viz in noting Si, Al and also Cu on both sides, 
and adding C, according to South African expenence, to 
the basic list 

(1) Acid rocks J/, K, Li\ Be, .*4/, £/, O, Y, Cu, 

Zr, Th, B, F. 

(2) Basic rocks Si, Ca, Al, Ba, Sr, Mg^ Fe^ Mn, A^i, C&^ 
Crt Cu, V, Tij Pi and allied metals, C, P, 5, Cl, 

(The most rharactenstic members are italicised,) 

The ultra-basic rocks have their exact equivalent in 
the meteoric stone of Chassigny 

The great number of analyses of meteor irons by 
Cohen recently published by the Berlin Academy gives 
Ft Ni, Co, Cr, Cu, C, P, S, Cl, joined in single cases by 
S1O2, MgO and CaO You know that Davison also 
found Pt and probably Ir It is Vogt's list of metals 
from basic rocks 

Angstrom's older list of Fraunhofer lines gives H and 
Na, and besides these Ca, Ba, Mg, Fe, Mn, Ni, Co, Cr 
and Ti. 

These are all elements accompanying the basic rocks^ 
and although your own later observations show the 
existence of lines of some of the characteristic metals of 
the acid series, such as K, Li, U and Ce, I must con¬ 
clude that Vogt's basic list is more distinctly repre¬ 
sented in the sun's absorbing layer 

Now your comparison of the sun’s chromosphere 
with the enhanced lines of a Cygni gives a quite similar 
list for a Cygni Mg, Ca, Fe, Ti, Mn, Ni, Cr, V, Cu, Sr, 
and the impression is that the metallic vapours, which 
accompanied the intrusion of ultra-basic rocks and 
sometimes, as m Norway, gathered as ores at the cir¬ 
cumference of these ultra-basic intrusive rocks, must 
have been of a remarkable likeness to those of the sun's 
chromosphere and of a Cygni 

One might even be induced to go a step further. 
Among the ores of the ultra-basic rocks Vogt distinguishes 
two varieties, which he calls the oxydic, characterised by 
the prevalent occurrence of Ti, and the sulfidic ores 
(nickeliferous pyrrhotite) And 1 find that you remark 
7 Cygni to be distinguished by the prevalence of Ti, 
u Cygni by Fe, Cr and Ni, and Ononis by Si and Mg 
—corresponding to these two varieties of ores and to 
the intrusive rock SiMg Ononis being the country 
rock of the ores) But 1 am very far from proposing any 
conclusions whatever in this imperfect state of know- 
ledge, and only venture to point out ihe interest which 
is attached to the examination of a number of elements 
named by you on p. 58, “ Inorganic Evolution"—which 
have only been investigated by you with lower dispersion, 
and which embrace several typical representatives of the 
acid senes—and to the special research of metals like 
W, U, Ce, Sn and others of this senes 

The question, which 1 take leave to submit, is Have 
we indeed to suppose that metallic vapours answering to 
metals from acid rocks are less represented in the sun 
and stars than those from basic rocks, or is it some 
secondary cause, the nature of their spectrum or other, 
which gives the present seeming prevalence to the metals 
from basic rocks ? 

I beg you, dear sir, to accept the expression of my 
highest esteem. 

Yours most respectfully, ■ 

Edw. Suess. 
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RUDOLPH KOENIG. 


'^HERE has passed away in the person of Dr. 

-*■ Rudolph Koenig* one whose name will be remem¬ 
bered in the science of physics^ and who filled a unique 
place. To the outer world he was known simply as a 
maker of tuning-forks To the inner circle of science 
he was known as the author of original researches in a 
line p^uliarly his own To the few who had the privilege 
■of an intimate acquaintance he was known as a simple- 
hearted, whole-souled devotee of his chosen science of 
acoustics . one who lived for and loved his work. 


Bom at Kdnigsberg in 1833 of a family connected 
with the University, he was himself trained in the Philo- 
‘sophical Faculty of that famous centre. He graduated 
as Doctor of Philosophy, and well might have looked 
forward to a successful career as professor of physics in 
one of the Universities of his native land. What cross¬ 


currents of destiny drove him far afield are not clearly 
known to the present writer. But the year i860 saw 
him established in Pans as a constructor of acoustical 


mstniinents, carrying out the traditions of fine 
workmanship established by Cavailld-Coll. He had 
an atilier in the Place du LyctJe Louis le Grand, 
and here he worked out a number of new 
acoustical instruments. The phonograph, or phonauto- 
graph as it was later called, of M Scott de MartmviUe 
for recording the vibrations of tones and words ^\a3 
brought to Koenig to be put into shape. Accounts of 
this instrument will be found in Cosmos^ vol xiv, in the 
Athenaeum of 1859, and in the Report of the Hntish 
Association for the same year It was Koenig’s part to 
Revise a better mouthpiece and a more sensitive 
membrane He also devised the recording drum, driven 
on an axis cut with a screw thread I once asked him 


whether, when he was working with M. Scott on this 
instrument, it had not occurred to either of them that the 
record of the vibrations might not be used over again to 
reproduce the sound, as discovered nearly twenty years 
afterwards by Edison. His reply was : " No, the idea never 
occurred to either of us , we never thought of anything 
except recording " He constructed senes of standard 
tuning-forks furnished with recording styluses , he im¬ 
proved the mechanical construction of the Seebeck siren ; 
ne studied the vibrations of plates and of columns of air 
In 1863 he brought over to London to the second of the 
series of International Exhibitions a fine set of his new 
apparatus, including an acoustical album or collection of 
gr^hic tracings recording the composition of vibrations , 
and for the exhibit he was awarded a gold medal About 
the same time began the publication of his experimental 
researches in acoustics which lasted nearly forty years. 
The earliest of these to be noted was the invention of the 
manometric dame Organ pipes fitted with manometne 
capsules for investigating the vibrations of the air column 
by means of gas-fiames were shown in the London 
Exhibition of 1862, and they were described by him in 
vol. cxxii of Poggendor/Ts Annaien^ pp 242 and 246, 
of the same year. He constructed resonators for 
Helmholtz (see Appendix 1, of the first edition of the 
"Tonempfindungen,'* 1863) ; he repeated the experiments 
-ot Philipp Reis with the primitive telephone of that 
neglected inventor, he devised a new stethoscope 
furnished with one or more flexible rubber tubes to admit 
■of simultaneous auscultation by several observers In 
the Compies rendm of March 1864 he had a memoir 
■upon the vibration of plates, in which he discussed the 
sound-figures in sand discovered by Chladni and the 
-explanation of their formation then recently suggested 
by Wheatstone. In 1870 he had another article m the 
Comptes rentfusj on the fixed notes which are charac¬ 
teristic of the different vowels. In 1S72 came a second 
oiemoir on manometne flames m the AnnaUn. 

'During these ten years Koenig had been attempting 
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to build up the business of manufacturer of acoustical 
instruments. His standard tuning-forks were sought 
after by physical investigators. The impulse given to 
acoustical subjects by the publication of the famous book 
of Helmholtz was undoubtedly great, and the researches 
of Chladni, Wertheim, Mclde, Terquem, Wheatstone and 
Mach were claiming great attention Koenig adopted 
the suggestion, urged by Chladni in 1630, of fixing as 
the normal scientific pitch for his standards that in which 
middle C of the keyboaid is assigned to 256 complete 
vibrations per second. In the “Catalogue of Acoustical 
Apparatus" which Koenig published in 1865—itself an 
evidence of his scientific and industrial activities—he 
notified his adherence to this standard for the diapason 
normal He had now moved into the Rue Hautefeuille 
on the south side of the Seme, where he lived and 
woiked until about 1878, when the house was demolished 
in the construction of the Boulevard St Germain through 
the (^uartier Latin Unhappily the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War rendered it difficult for a German 
to live in Pans Of a retiring and sensitive disposition, 
he found himself somewhat isolated in his work. The 
scientific world was rather cold toward the man who 
made a living out of selling tuning-forks Other instru¬ 
ment makers began to copy his instruments, and were 
able, not having the same scientific ideals, to undersell 
his manufactures by producing less carefully-made articles 
Koenig never swerved one hair’s breadth to meet this 
competition, He knew the quality of the work that left 
his little factory Not one tun>ng-foik, during these 
more than thirty years, left the place without having been 
personally adjusted and verified by him No single in¬ 
strument of second quality ever bore his mark The 
monogram “ R K," stamped upon his work became an 
absolute guarantee of first-rate workmanship Others 
might cheapen their manufacture by neglect of quality 
he would maintain the quality of his coute que couie. 
If by some stroke of luck he sold instruments that 
brought 111 a few hundred francs above the regular income 
of his business he would hail it as the means of construct¬ 
ing some new piece of experimental apparatus that might 
never find a sale, but would help his investigations 
And 50 with a slender business and a few faithful work¬ 
men at his back he maintained a proud independence, 
sufficient to enable him to continue research. 

In 187G he went over to America and took with him 
to the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia a splendid 
series of hia beautiful instruments in the hope of 
doing advantageous business The Jury’s report of the 
awards in Group xxv speaks in glowing terms of 
this effort. “ In the present Exhibition," it runs, 
“ Dr Koenig has presented a collection o( instruments 
of demonstration and investigation constructed on a 
scale of magnitude heretofore unattempted, and exhibit¬ 
ing with surprising power the effects of interfering un¬ 
dulations He also presents a tonometne apparatus, 
consisting of about 670 diapasons or tuning forks, giving 
as many different shades of pitch, extending over four 
complete octaves, and making equal intervals of eight 
simple vibrations each for the first octave, and of twelve 
each for the succeeding octaves ; the whole forming an 
absolutely perfect means of testing, by count of beats, 
the number of vibrations producing any given musical 
sound, and of accurately tuning any musical instrument 
In addition to these more conspicuous portions of his 
display, Dr, Koenig exhibits the vanous forms of 
apparatus of demonstration for which he is so well 
known, all of which are marked by the accuracy of 
indications and excellence of workmanship which have 
given him his deserved reputation as a constructor.” 
..." Of the exhibit of Dr. Koenig, as a whole, it may 
be said that there is no other in the present International 
Exhibition which surpasses it in scientific interest.” The 
interest excited by this exhibit was so great that an 
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appeal was circulated, sif^ned by Joseph Heniy and 
others, suggestm^^ the purchase of the instruments 
Koenig was induced to leave them at the University of 
Pennsylvania under promise of their being insured for 
10,500 dollars and of a weekly account of the subsrrip 
tion being sent to him But after a long and vain 
expectation of the weekly accounts, and the writing of 
many unanswered letters, it became evident to Koenig 
that things were going wrong. In June 1878 Mr 
Munzinger, who had undertaken to collect the funds, 
announced to Koenig that he had remitted the whole 
subscription to Prof Barker, but on December 15, 1879, 
Prof. Barker wrote *‘Mr M has not yet turned over to 
me the subscription for the acoustical collection ” On 
June 30, 18S2, he again wrote “With regard to your 
collection, I have been entirely unable to complete the 
subscription for its purchase.’* There remained nothing 
for Dr Koenig to do but to go over and remove the col 
lection A portion of it was sold at some sacrifice to 
the University of Toronto, the physical collection of 
which It adorns , while the rest was brought back to 
Pans The incident had the most unfortunate efifeit 
on Dr Koenig It crippled his slender resources for 
more than ten years, and it tended to sour his sensitive 
temperament He bad in 1876 communicated to 
FoggendorPTs Anmilen two papers, one on a tuning fork 
of variable pilch, the other upon the phenomena pro 
duced by the interference of two tones 'I his latter 
paper is one of the undoubted classics of science 
Using the most splendid and perfect of all tone-pro¬ 
ducers, the substantial steel tuning forks of his own 
design, he had for years been investigating the pheno 
mena of beats and the production of interferenre-tones 
Applying the phenomena of beats every day in his work 
shop for the purpose of adjusting forks to their exact 
pitch, he acquired a fanidiaiity with the phenomena 
such as no other experimenter could possibly attain His 
published research is a model of careful and accurate 
observation Helmholtz had given the well known 
theory that when two tones are sounded together 
there are produced two other tones, known as 
the difference tone and the summation tone, having 
frequencies respertivclv corresponding to ihe difference 
and the sum of the frequencies of the two fundamental 
tones. Koenig, finding himself unable to confirm the 
existence of these alleged tones, set to work to find out 
what the actual farts were He investigated both the 
beats and the resultant tones He found that primary 
beats were not .ill of one kind , that they could be ranged 
in two sets, an inferior and a superior set Of these the 
inferior alone correspond to the difference of the fre 
quencies, and so correspond only in the first octave 
Outside the first octave neither set of beats corresponds 
either to difference or to sum He found that when with 
higher forks resultant tones are produced they likewise 
may be ranged m two sets, an inferior and a superior set, 
the pitch of these resultant tones being always precisely 
that calculated as for beats These resultant tones are 
never either summation tonesor difference tones except for 
tones within the range of the lower half of the first octave 
of relative pitch, within which limits alone tliev corre 
spond to the difference of the frequencies Outside that 
limit there arc no difference tones. Under no circum 
stance, when pure notes are used as the two funda¬ 
mentals IS the alleged summation-tone heard It is true 
that Prof. Rucker has by the moat refined optical appli¬ 
ances demonstrated the objective existence of the summa¬ 
tion-tone But the source was a powerful siren 
which notoriously generates an impure tone Koenig’s 
statement of 1882, “Je ne connais jusqu'^ present 
aucune expdnence par laquelle on pourrait prouver 
avec quelque certitude Texistence de sons diffc^entiels 
et de sons d'addition," remains absolutely true to-day 
During the years that followed the unhappy incident of 
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J876 Knenig continued his investigations Amongst the 
apparatus at Philadelphia was the first of his wave sirens, 
a novel instrument which for the first time enabled the 
experimenter to build up synthelii ally a complex tone out 
of harmonic constituents in such .1 way as to vary at 
pleasure the phases of the component tones He had 
discovered that, contrary to the theory of Helmholt/,. 
phase difference does exercise amodifjing effect upon 
the limbre, and is physiologically observable This 
theme he developed in a memoir entitled “ Bemerkungen 
iibei die Klangfarbe,’ which was published m IVtede- 
Annalfft^ vol xu , in f88r For this research he 
ronstruded a large new wave siren on a different plan 
The sime instrument enabled him to investigate the 
properties of tones produced by a succession of irregular 
waves In 1882 he jiublished, under the title of 
“ QueUjues Exp< 5 riences d’Acoustique, ’ a volume of 243. 
pages resuming experimental researches down to that 
date This volume is now very scarce it is a veiitable 
treasury of careful and refined experimental investigation- 
Of these acoustical researches a summary was given by 
the present writer in N VTUUh some years ago In 
1890 Dr Koenig brought over to London his large wave- 
siren and 1 number of the larger tuning forks, and him¬ 
self demonstrated the principal points of bis researches 
before a meeting of the Physical Society These instru¬ 
ments were also shown at the Royal Institution m June 
of the same year at a Friday evening discourse on the 
physic il basis of music V few of the forks were acquired 
for the National Collection at South Kensington 

On recovering m the aulurnn of 1882 the unsold portioi> 
of his acoustical collection, he proceeded to reconstruct,, 
on A larger scale than before, the great tonometer, the 
senes of standard tuning forks which originally extended 
in unbroken senes only trom the frequency of 128 to that 
of 4096 vibrations He added massive steel forks, some 
of them weighing nearly 200 pounds, taking the frequency 
dowh to ifi, while at the higher end of the scale he added 
several octaves, so that eventually he reached a pitch 
above the superior limits of ordinary audition One of 
Ins latest researches was, indeed, upon the verificatiorv 
by the method of Kiindt of the wave-length of these 
inaudible forks goi^ng up to 45,oco vibrations i>cr second- 
This splendid set of standard instruriienls has remained 
until now in Dr Koenig’s aitlier An attempt was made 
about three years ago -unfortunately without success 
to secuie it for the N.itional Collection of Scientific Ap¬ 
paratus at Kensington It can never be duplicated, and 
its dispersal would be a misfortune for science 

Dr Koenig suffered during his last years from much 
broken health He never married, but In ed alone, sur¬ 
rounded by the instruments of his creation, in his work¬ 
shop on the Quai d'Anjou Here he receiver’ from time 
to tune the visits of his Inends The late Mr Spottis- 
woode used frequently when passing thiough Pans to 
visit him A brief word of announcement that one would 
give oneself the pleasure of calling next Sunday rnorn 
ing always found Koenig ready and pleased to spend an 
hour in showing his latest experiments The last time 
that I had this opportunity was during the Ulci tncal 
Congress m Septembei 1900 He had during the pre¬ 
ceding week had a similar visit from Lord Kelvin. 
Koenig was even then very ill He suffered terribly in 
body and was obviously feeble tor some months he 
had lived on nothing but milk But he was as animated 
and keen as evei He had eome new observations and 
a new instrument—no account of which has been pub¬ 
lished- demonstrating the influence of phase upon the 
quality of compound tones They were simple and con¬ 
vincing But the occasion was mournful , his bodily 
sufferings were only too evident Jle wrote me in the 
spring of the present year that his health was still more 
precarious He died on October 2, 1901, aged sixty-eight 
years 
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Dr. Koenig was an honorary fellow of the Physical 
Society of London. He had received few tokens of 
recognition from academies or learned societies ; and 
this one, conferred only last February, gave him evident 
'pleasure. But his work, so courageously maintained in 
the true spirit of spientiBc devotion, will remain as his 
monument to all time. S. P. T. 


THE McCLEAN TELESCOPE AT THE CAPE 
OBSERVATORY, 

have on many occasions recorded munificent 
gifts towards scientific research and education 
from wealthy Americans and others, and now and again 
n has been our pleasurable duty to call attention to 
instances of similar generosity on the part of our own 
countrymen Naturally it is more gratifying for us to 
record the latter than the former, especially, perhaps, as 
the occasions are less frequent. The weekly edition of 
the Cape Argus for October 2 instances a notable 
example of such a gift in its account of the ceremony 
nhich took place recently of the unveiling, by his Excel¬ 
lency the Gbvernor (Sir W. Hely-Hutchmson), of the 
inscription stone of the magnificent telescope which Dr. 
Frank McClean, F.RS, has presented to the Royal 
Observatory at the Cape, This telescope was oflfered 
and accepted some years ago, but many delays have 
occurred 

Says our contemporary **Thh pleasant little cere¬ 
mony . . . deserves more than passing mention. It 
gi\es an opportunity for the cultivation of a virtue which 
lb not too common at the Cape—the virtue of gratitude 
which Shakespeare knew as a ‘ noble thankfulness' And 
if for the nonce the public should be led to depart from 
Its usual Philistine attitude towards pure science and the 
higher walks of research, the change may not be un¬ 
graceful, and may do it good The value of Mr 
McClean’s gift it would be hard to overestimate. In 
mere money’s worth it was princely—more than the Im¬ 
perial Government could well spare, and more than the 
Colonial Government could venture to dream of as an 
encouragement to unapplied science It was given, too, 
at the right time and to the right place, there being im¬ 
mediate need for a wide development of spectroscopic 
work, and the southern hemisphere being poorly supplied 
with astronomical equipment compared with the affluent 
north Further, it did not come from a mere millionaire, 
willing to be moderately fleeced in return for a little 
notoriety ; Mr. McClean was a skilled and assiduous 
worker in Ibis branch of science, and what he gave was 
the outcome of a pure heart and a noble enthusiasm 
Nor did he stop at the purely inalenal gift, but gave 
lime and thought and trouble to make sure that the 
telescope and its accompaniments should be fit for the 
performance of the very best type of work. He came to 
the Cape and resided for months here, and those who 
were privileged to meet him will always remember hig 
unassuming ways and his unflagging interest in his work 
He had a double purpose in coming, and by far the 
greater portion of nis time was spent in obtaining the 
spectra of certain southern stars, in order to supplement 
his similar work in the north When this was done, the 
kindly English gentleman left as quietly as he came The 
scientific equipment of the Colony had been handsomely 
enriched by him, but so far as the general public was 
Concerned he left ^ unhonoured and unsung’ . . . The 
need of scientific and literary endowments at the Cape is 
well known, and the forgetfulness of those whom the land 
has made wealthy is occasionally bewailed it would ill 
become us, therefore, to be equally forgetful of the far- 
Vjlifecing liberality of a stranger who owed us nothing.^' 

The proceedings were opened, in the presence of a 
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distinguished company, by Sir David Gill, K.C.B.} F.R S., 
His Majesty’s Astronomer at the Cape, who delivered an 
address, space for which we regret to be unable to spare, 
after which Sir W Hely-Hutchinson, in the course of a 
brief speech, said that in regard to the magniiicent gift 
which Mr. McClean had made to the Observatory, he 
ought to say that it was the desire of H R H. the Duke of 
Cornwall and York to have performed the ceremony 
which he (the Governor) was now inadequately to under¬ 
take. The fact that the telescope had been named the 
** Victoria Telescope ” was, doubtless, one reason which 
had actuated His Royal Highness in this regard, but the 
fact that so handsome—he might say, so princely—a gift 
had been made to science deserved the full recognition of 
the highest in the land. His Royal Highness not having 
been able, however, to unveil the inscription stone, owing 
to the great number of engagements which were pressed 
upon him during his recent visit, it had fallen to his (the 
Governor’s) part to do so 

The whole company then proceeded to the outside of 
the building, where his Excellency removed the Union 
Jack which covered the inscription stone The mscrip- 
tion was simply as follows . 

1897 The Victoria Telescope 
The Gift of Frank McClean, 
of Rusthall, Kent 
David Gill, H M Astronomer 

While assembled round the stone cheers were given, first 
for the donor of the telescope and then for the Governor, 
and the proceedings terminated 


THE NERHST LAAfP IN AMERICA. 

paper read last August by Mr A. J Wurts at 
^ the annual convention of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers on the development of the Nernst 
lamp in America is especially interesting as being practi¬ 
cally the first to contain any full description of the 
physical characteristics of the Nernst filament, or 
“glower” as it is generally called to distinguish it from 
the carbon filaments of incandescent lamps. It is 
interesting, too, in that it affords evidence that the lamp 
IS eventually emerging from the laboratory stage and 
becoming a really trustworthy commercial article It will 
be remembered that shortly after Nernst’s invention was 
made public the commercial development of the lamp 
was taken up by four companies—by the Allgemeine 
Elcktricitats Gesellschaft In Germany, by the Westing- 
house Company in America, by the Nernst Electric Light 
in England and by Ganz and Co in Austria. The 
German company, who possess the patent rights for 
most of Europe, including England, have for some time 
had the lamp on the market in GermanN, and, as their 
exhibit at the Glasgow Exhibition shows, are now intro¬ 
ducing it into this country. The Westinghousc Company 
have also, to judge by the paper by Mr Wurts, developed 
the lamp to a degree justifying Us introduction into com¬ 
mercial use in America Three or four ye.irs may seem 
to some a long time to have spent on the improvement of 
Nernst’s invention before it could be considered practi¬ 
cally available, but when the ^reat complexity of the 
lamp as compared with an ordinary incandescent lamp 
IS taken into account it cannot be regarded as excessive. 

We propose to consider briefly some of the electrical 
properties of the glower as described by Mr Wurts 
rather than to give a detailed account of the mechanical 
construction of the lamp Those who take an interest in 
this side of the subject may be referred to the Electrical 
Review of New York for August and September 7, 
in which will be found a full reprint of the paper and a 
short summary of the discussion which it raised. The 
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glower, as is well known, is made of a mixture of oxides 
similar to those used m the manufacture of Welsbach 
mantles, which are mixed to a paste and then pressed 
through a die into threads of the desired thickness 
These threads are cut into convenient lengths and baked, 
after which leading-in wires are affixed to the ends This 
connection, as originally made by Dr Nernst, consisted of 
a few turns of platinum wire twisted round the ends of the 
glower and cemented to it by a suitable paste , the terminal 
connection worked out by the Westinghouse Company ha^ 
the platinum lead wire terminating in a small bead which 
15 actually embedded m the end of the glower, the object 
being to prevent any shrinking of the glower spoiling the 
contact between it and the platinum. It has often been 
stated that if the current through a glower be altered, 
the potential difference between Us ends falls as the 
current is increased The curves published by Mr. 
Wurts show that for a glower burning in air this state¬ 
ment 15 not quite correct , the curves only give the 
characteristic of the glower between o 3 and 065 ampere, 
but they show that as the current is increased from o 3 to 
05 ampere the potential difference rises also, from iSo 
to 197 volts ; the potential difference remains constant as 
the current is further increased up to 055 ampere, after 
which it begins to fall slightly It is, however, quite 
evident that if the glower is run anywheie near the crest 
of this curve, as is the case in practice, a steadying senes 
resistance is essential, especially on a circuit in which the 
voltage fluctuates, as it does on all the supply circuits 
with which we are acquainted. 

In the above respect the glower behaves in a manner 
comparable with the arc rather than with the carbon 
filament The behaviour is generally accounted for by 
saying that the glower being an electrolytic conductor 
becomes less resisting as Us temperature jis increased 
That the phenomenon is, however, moie complex than 
this IS shown by the characteristics of the glower mother 
gases than air, or in a vacuum For a glower burning in 
oxygen thechaiactenstic appears to be almost identical with 
the air curve ; when nitrogen is used the curve is similar 
in shape, but the maximum voltage occuis at a lower 
current and is about 4 per cent less in magnitude The 
characteristics for hydrogen and a vacuum show only a 
failing curve, there is no portion within the same current 
limits in which the potential difference rises with the 
current These results seem to indicate that some 
chemical changes are going on between the glower and 
its surrounding envelope of gas which have an impor¬ 
tant influence on its behaviour and very possibly on Us 
efficiency and life. There can be little doubt that when 
the Nernst lamp is easily available it will open up a field 
of research as interesting and possibly as fruitful as that 
afforded by the eleclnc arc. 

The work of M Illondel and Mrs Ayrton has made 
us familiar with the physical necessity of a resistance in 
senes with the arc on account of Us falling characteristic 
Such a resistance is still more necessary with the Nernst 
lower—since a smaller overload of current is more 
angetous. With an arc a comparatively small “dead" 
resistance in senes is sufficient, that is to say a resist¬ 
ance which remains of practically constant value 
throughout the working range of current and does not 
heat sufficiently with a small overload to alter 
appreciably. But with the glower it is easy to see, 
from the curves published by Mr. Wurts, that if a 
dead resistance were used it \^ou\d have to be so large 
for safety as to greatly diminish the efficiency of the 
complete lamp A resistance has therefore had to be 
sought which will increase very rapidly with increase 
of current, and the solution of the difficulty has been 
found in using fine iron wire nearly at a red heat, the 
wire being enclosed in a small sealed bulb filled with 
hydrogen to prevent its oxidation. This “ballast," as it 
IS named by the Westinghouse Company, has a remark- 
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ably high corrective power ; with a rise in current of 
15 per cent the resistance increases about 180 per cent, 
the potential difference between Us terminals increasing 
200 per cent As a consequence with such a ballast in 
senes with the glower, a rise in the supply pressure does 
not produce a serious increase m the current It follows 
also that the Nernst lamp (con'iisting of glower and 
ballast) cannot be overrun in the same way as an 
incandescent lamp in order to get U to give more than 
Us rated candle-power or to work at a higher efficiency. 
With an increase of the supply pressure of 5 per cent 
the candle-power of an incandescent lamp increases 
40 per cent, whereas that of the Nernst lamp only rises 
about 7 per cent., the corresponding increase in efficiency 
being 26 per cent, and 2 per cent, respectively It is 
obvious that as this result is attained by lunning the 
iron wire nearly at a red heat, the resistance of the 
ballast when cold is considerably lower than its correct 
working resistance, and there is therefore a tendency for 
the glower to take too much current when it first lights 
up The ballast has for this reason to be constructed m 
such a way that the iron wire shall very quickly assume 
Us full resistance, a requisite satisfied by the free 
suspension of the wire in the hydrogen bulb 

Mr Wurts does not give any curves showing the 
candle-power and efficiency during the life of the glower, 
.1 thing to be regretted, as it is by the performance of the 
lamp in this respect that it must ultimately stand or fall 
It IS, however, stated that the average life of 220-volt 
glowers on a by no means over steady alternating circuit 
was found to be from Hoo to 900 hours, and that neither 
the efficiency nor the candle-power fell off much during 
this life The life of the iio-volt glowers is said not to 
be so good, and the aveiage life of the glowers on direct 
current is given as only about 250 to 300 hours It 
should not be assumed that this is an inherent defect, as 
the Westinghouse Company have devoted their attention 
mainly to alternating current, and since the German 
company make lamps for either type of supply U seems 
evident that the difficulty can be overcome 

We have done no more than indicate a few of the 
many interesting considerations laised by Mr. Wurts' 
paper , it contains in addition descriptions of the heater, 
of the cut-out used for breaking the heater circuit when 
the glower lights, and of the complete lamp as now con¬ 
structed in America Suffice it to say that the lamps are 
made in candle-powers from 5° to 2000, the higher candlp- 
owers being obtained, not by the use of a larger glower, 
ut by mounting a number of glowers m parallel in the 
same lamp Smaller candle-powers than 50 have not 
been made, as it has been deemed advisable to design 
the lamp to compete with the arc rather than with the 
incandescent lamp In conclusion, we must agree with 
Mr Steinmet?, the president of the American Institute, 
that the lamp should not be compared too severely with 
existing standardised lamps since, as it is just fresh from 
the laboratory, it is to its promise rather than to its per¬ 
formance that one should look And there can be little 
question but that its promise is exceptionally good. 


FLORAS OF THE FAST^ 

fllS “extract" from the twentieth annual report of 
the U.S Geological Survey forms a bulky volume 
of more than 200 pages and 150 plates. Prof. Lester Ward 
tells us in the introductory remarks that the aim of the 
memoir is “ to give a succinct account of the progress thus 
far made in the direction of developing the Mesozoic 
floras of the United States." The present instalment 
deals with the vegetation of the Tnassic and Jurassic 

1 “Status of tho Mesozoic Floras of the United States" First Paper 
The Oldar Mesoroic By I^resier F Ward, with the collaboration of W M. 
Fontaine A. Warner and F H. Knowlion Pp, an-^o-|-Fljuea xxl- 
claxia (Washington . Government Printing Office, ipoo.) 
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periods, ihe CretAceous floras being^ reserved for a second 
part. The numerous scattered references to the Mesozoic 
botany oflhe United States, and the conflicting opinions 
that have been expressed rs to the ideological age of the 
plant-bearing beds, enable us to thoroughly appreciate 
the value of a comprehensive report compiled by one who 
posBesses a wide knowledge of pahi^obot.'inical literature 
It IB, however, not solely with published facts that the 
volume IS concerned, for a large portion of it is devoted 
to a systematic account of recently discovered species 
The Triassic floras arc represented by fossilg from the 
Connecticut Valley, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia 
and other regions, while plants of Jurassic age are 
described from California, Oregon and Wyoming One 
of the chief desiderata from the point of view of pal.eo- 
botanical researcli is a careful and critical examination of 
the records of ancient floras, which may be of use in the 
consideration of the broad problems connected with plant 
evolution and distribution In the treatment of work of 
this kind It IS essential to carefully weed out such material 
as cannot be determined with sufficient accuracy to 
furnish trustworthy evidence This obvious reflection is 
suggested by a perusal of the numerous determinations 
and descriptions contained in the volume before us It 
19 unfortunate that the plants from the Jurassic strata of 
California (the Oroville flora) are in most cases repre¬ 
sented by fragmentary samples, and in several instances 
these have been referred to genera and species on 
evidence which cannot be accepted as satisfactory 
Systematic work on fossil plants has ton frequently been 
marred by a want of self conirol on the part of authors 
who appear to be led away by a desire to attach names 
to specimens that are absolutely valueless as botanical 
records , we are compelled to add that the utility of the 
descriptive portions of this work is seriously impaired 
through lack of courage to discaid woithless material 
More than eighty specimens of cyradean stems are recorded 
from the Freezeout Hills ol Wyoming—probabl) of 
Jurassic age These stems aic referred by Prof Ward to 
a new genus, CyauicHa^ which is desciibed as being 
charactensed by the relatively small size of the trunks 
and by a dense cov^ering of ranienlal tissue " exuberantly 
developed from the leaf-bases and extruded from the 
armour, massed and matted in the fo&sil state so as to 
form a thick outer covering ” The exceptional develop¬ 
ment of the ramental scales suggests a comparison with 
the abundance of woolly hairs on the carpophyils of the 
recent cycadenn genus Dioofiy and constitutes .T.n interest 
ing feature which may serve as an index of chmaial 
fondilions. 

The characters on wdiich the cycadean stems are 
referred to distinct species aie haidly such as to deserve 
Bpecifle recognition, and m looking over the numerous 
plates devoted to the specimens, one fails to appreciate 
the advantages gained by the repioduction of more than 
a hundred photogiaphs, in most cases exhibiting only 
surface features which are often indistinctly shown and 
give little or no information of botanical value Prof 
Ward admits that the characters made use of in his 
classification are not the most satisfactory for diagnostic 
purposes, but ue would urge that m the absence of more 
uselul chai^ctenstirs, such as might be obtained from an 
examination of the anatomy of the petrified stems, the 
application of specific names serves no useful purpose, 
bur rather lends to confusion Little information is given 
in regard to thfe reproductive oigans ; these are described 
as being less numerous than in other fossil cycads, but 
they appear to agree in position and m form with those 
of the henmiiUcii type 

There is no more striking feature of the Mesozoic 
vegetation of the United Slates than the extraordinary 
Abundance of siLicified cycadean stems, and no more 
valuable contribution could be made to our knowledge of 
.craM types than a Comparative morphological account 
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of the vegetative and reproductive organs of the American 
fossil cycadales. A foretaste of what may be expected 
has been supplied by Mr. Wieland, who has already 
published some descriptions of the leproductive organs 
of cycadean plants in the large collection at Newhaven , it 
is an extension of this kind of work that is urgently needed 
and for which there appears to be no lack of material 

Some pieces of coniferous wood are described by 
Mr KnowUon and referred hy Araucanoxylon ^ 

obscurum^ n sp , but in this case also the data are insuffi¬ 
cient to justify the adoption of a distinctive specific name. 

Apart from these criticisms as to the methods adopted 
in the systematic part of the work, we can cordially 
congratulate Prof Ward on the completion of the first 
part of a research which must be of great value to students 
of palreobotany A C .S 


NOTES. 

Wk are glad to notice that the daily Press is endorsing what 
wc have fur years been endeavouring to bring home to the 
nation, viz. abetter appreciation of the advantages of science and 
of >NCicntific training A notable instance of this is to be found 
in a leader in the Times of Monday last on the anniversary of 
Trafalgar, in the course of which our contemporary, in 'speaking 
of the recent naval disasters and breakdowns, says that these 
mishaps “suggest, if they do not indicate, some failure of com¬ 
petence, some lack of coordinating intelligence, among Chose 
who are responsible for the structural perfection of our warships 
If this were so, it would lend lo show that the national failing 
of which we have seen loo niriny evidences of late, of neglect of 
scientific training, of the practical man s contempt for scientific 
method, of self satisfied contentment with the iradiiional, ihe 
makeshifi and the second best, is beginning to find its way into 
the constructive and engineering departments of ihg Admiralty “ 
*' We have heard much of late,' remarks our contemporary, 
“about the need for ‘standardising* our machines Let us. 
try if we cannot ‘ standardise ' oui educational methods and oui 
inleilectual equipment generally—not, indeed, according lo the 
‘ standards ’ of the Lducation Department, but according to the 
standard of the best (hat is known, and thought, and tUme in the 
world In the Navy of to day,' says thcj/i/zjrj, " ihere is zeal, 
capacity, energy and devotion in all respects worthy of the 
heroic past The only thing itut seems to be wanting is what 
19 wanting in the nation, belief in knowledge and failli in 
applied intelligence,” We trust that at this time, when we are 
being outstripped in many directions by foreign rivals, and 
commercial invasion has come lo our very doors, and ordeis for 
machinery, railway locomotives, \c , arc going in increasing 
numlicrs lo our more energetic and receptive kinsmen across the 
sea, such words of warning as we have quoted will receive due 
attention and be acted upon ere it be loo late 

The question of fogs in London is at last, wc arc glad to see, 
to receive attention The General Purposes Committee of the 
London County Council having had under consideration a letter 
from the secretary of the McLcorological Oflicc, stating that it 
IS pro|.)osed to hold an inquiry into the occurrence and distribu 
Hon of fogs m the London district and tbeir relation to other 
atmospheric and local conditions, and asking for the co opera¬ 
tion of the Council in the conduct of the inquiry, propose " (i) 
That a gentleman of suitable scientific qualifications be engaged 
by ihe Meteorological Council fur a liinited period, to formulate 
instructions and a scheme of observations, and to conduct the 
invefitigBLion ; (2) that the observations be taken at the various 
Fire Brigade stations, and by men qf the Fire Brigade ; and 
also, if It can be so arranged, at other institutions of the LrOndon 
County Council ; (3) that the returns be sent from Ihe Various 
stations, and from any other insUiutions selected, direct to the 
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Meteorolopcal Office; (4) that the Meteorolopcal Council do 
arrange with the police authorities for observations to be taken 
at selected positions outside the County of London ; (5) that all 
responsibility as to the conduct of the Investigation and any 
published results of such investigation do rest with the 
Meteorological Council; (6) that a copy of the complete 
returns and twelve copies of a report thereon by the Meteoro¬ 
logical Council be supplied to the London County Council, 
and that the London County Council do contribute a sum of 
250/. for the investigation ” The steps about to be taken are 
most important, and should certainly lead to very valuable 
results 

The second annual Huxley lecture of the Anthropological 
Institute will be delivered by Mr Francis Gallon, F R S , at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adclphi, on 
the 29th inst , at S 30 p m The subject chosen by the lecturer 
IS The Possible Improvement of the Human Breed under the 
Existing Conditions of Law and Sentiment." Tickets may be 
obtained on application at the Institute, 3, Hanover Square, W 

The Frankland memorial lecture will be delivered before the 
Chemical Society by Prof II E Armstrong, F R S , on Thurs¬ 
day next at 8 30 p ni. 

The opening meeting of the session of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers for the presentation of premiums and the 
delivery of the presidential address will take place on Thurs* 
day, November 21, instead of on November 14 as was previously 
announced 

ArraVi'.kmfn Is are being made for the next congress and 
exhibition of the Sanitary Institute to Ik held at Manchester in 
September, 1902 Earl Egerton of laiton has accepted ihc 
presidentship, and the use of ihe Owens College buildings has 
been granted by the senate for the sectional meetings and as 
reception rooms The exhibition will be held in the St James's 
Hall. 

The eleventh Congress of Russian Naturalists and Medical 
Men will be held in St. Petersburg from January 2 to 12, 1902 
There will be sections devoted to mathematics and mechanics, 
TLstronomy and geodesy, physics, physical geography, chemistry, 
geology and mineralogy, botany, roology, anatomy and physi- 
ology, geography (with a subsection relating to statistics), 
medicine and hygiene, and agronomy 

The next International Geographical Congress will be held 
in 1904 m Washington, under the auspices of the National 
fFeographic Society, the president of the latter, Dr (irahmii 
Bell, having just heard from Baron von Richthofen, president 
of the executive committee of the last Congress, of the accept¬ 
ance of the invitation to Washington which had been tendered 
by the Society In consequence of the decision of the execu¬ 
tive, and in view of the coming Congress, the October issue of 
the National Geographic Magazine contains a brief account of 
the meetings of the Congress which have already taken place, 
and gives a list of possible excursions in America, each of which 
would be a geographical lesson. 

The new bacteriological department of the Royal Infirmary, 
Bristol, will be opened to-morrow by Sir h redenck Treves, 
K C V O , who will afterwards distribute the prites to the 
successful students in the Faculty of Medicine of University 
College, Bristol, and preside at the annual dinner of the Medical 
School. 

Paris was greatly excited on Saturday last when M Santos 
Dumont, with his seventh balloon, successfully rounded the 
Eiffel Tower and returned to the shed at St Cloud, thirty 
seconds within the thirty minutes allotted by the Committee of 
the Deutsch Prize. At the time of the voyage the wind, accord- 
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mg to the Ti/nei correspondent, was blowing at the rate of 
twelve or thirteen miles an hour. At one period the balloon, 
travelling at the rate of thirty miles an hour, appeared as though 
It would collide with the Tower , the aeronaut, however, was 
able to control its movements without any apparent difliculty, 
and, as has been said, the journey was accomplished within the 
tune limit agreed upon M Santos Dumont is to be congratu¬ 
lated upon the success which has At Ust attended the vmtirmg 
efforts put forward by him towards the solution of the problem 
of HI rial navigation 

The death occurred List week, in his fifty-sixth year, of Dr 
James Foulis, of Phhnburgh In 1872, at the suggestion of 
Prof (now Sir William) Turner, he began to study the structure 
of the ovary and the development of the ova, more especially 
in reference to the then recently published work of Waldeycr 
In 1874 the degree of M.D and the gold medal for a thesis on 
this subject was conferred on him The following year, having 
made many additional observations on the anatomy of the ovary, 
he contributed a paper lo the Royal Society of Edinburgh on 
the development of the ova in man and other mammalia, which 
was publi<shed in the Tran^attiom of the Society, Ur Foulis 
published other papers, and m 1875 obtained the first award 
of the Prof John Goodsir memorial prize for the encouragement 
of the study of anatomy and physiology, 

Wi regret In have lo record the tleath of Canon Isaac 
Taylor, whicli took place on Friday last in his seventy third 
year Canon Taylor was the aulhor of, among other works, 
“ Words and Places,” “Names and llieir Tlislnnes,” “Etrus¬ 
can Researches," “ Greeks and Goths, a study in the Runes," 
and “The Alphabf't, an account of the History and Develop¬ 
ment of I.(elLer> ” He was one of the founders of the Alpine 
Club, and took great interest in gardening and entomology 

The death is announced of Privy ('ouncillor Maercker, pro- 
fes'sor of agricultural chemistry at the University of Halle 

An interesting and valuable gift has just been made to the 
Ashmnlean Natural History Society of Oxfordshire Iiy Mr 
Henry Wdletl, of Brighton, and consists of a piece of ground 
about five acres in extent, comprising woodland, marsh bog and 
water, which contains many local and rare specimens of animal 
and vegetable life It is the wish of the donor that the land 
shall be known as “Ihe Ruskin Plot," and that il shall be kept 
for all time in its natural condition In order to ensure this a 
trust IS lieing prepared which will vest the plot m the following 
trustees —The Lord Lieutenant of Oxfordshire, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the Radcliffe Librarian, the Hope 
professor of zoology, the Sherardian professor of botany, and 
the donor I'he ground 111 question is situated at Cothill, near 
Abingdon, Berks, and is meant more for observation than for 
collecting purposes It is hoped that a systematic record, year 
by year, of apiece of ground untouched by cullnation will be of 
considerable interest. 

A r this moment, when the metropolis is menaced by small¬ 
pox, the founding of a league which has for its objects the 
spread of a wider knowledge of the benefits derived from 
vaccination and a better understanding among the general 
public of the advantages arising from preventive medicine end 
practical sanitation, cannot but be deemed opportune The 
Vaccination League has, we understand, the support of Mr, 
Jonathan Hutchinson, Sir Alfred Garrod, Prof Charles Stewart 
and many other medical men 

A (.HKAT landslip ha.s occurred in Barbados, of the eitenl, 
It IS said, of 500 acres The Bo'icobel district plantations and 
buildings have been wrecked, eighty-five houses have been swept 
into the sea, and 400 people are homeless Roads have disap¬ 
peared and all the landmarks are gone. 
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The AfAsnieum givei the following particulars respecting 
the new meteorological station which has just been established 
at Achanach, In Glen Nevis. The situation is such that a spur 
of Ben Nevu shuts in the valley to the west, and the height 
above seadcvel is only 165 feet. The intention of the founder 
of the staUon-.-Mr. R C Mouman, of Edinburgh—is '* to study 
the thermal conditions in the valley and on the adjacent hillsides 
dunng anticyclones in winter ” It seems that in calm, cold 
weather and with a high barometer it not seldom happens that 
the mounuin summits are much warmer than the valleys, which 
are filled with cold air chilled by radiation from the surrounding 
hills The height to which this lake of cold air extends is to be 
the principal subject of investigation The station is well 
equipped with a complete set of the best instruments. 

In addressing the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday last, Major Ronald Ross gave an encouraging account 
of the progress in sanitary matters which is taking place in West 
Africa The governors of the coast were, he said, doing 
ever) thing in their power for the great cause of sanitation, and 
Iheir efforts were supported by the Colonial Office, but this 
sudden and delightful reform was due principally to the action 
of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. He was still 
convinced that for practical purposes as a rule drainage was the 
proper way of dealing with malaria m large towns. In spite of 
letters In the papers, the fact that mosquitoes carried malaria 
was an absolute one. They did not propose to destroy every 
mosquito throughout the continent of Africa, but to reduce them 
in towns by getting rid of the innumerable breeding places 
From SIX years* special study of mosquitoes he assured them 
that this measure would have the desired effect Apart from 
malaria they proposed to do everything in their power to im¬ 
prove the health of the West Coast in every way Already 
they had opened with the British Bank of West Africa a tropical 
sanitation fund, and they would begin a campaign in Nigeria 
when they were able to open an account for that work In his 
opinion the West Coast of Africa was not so unhealthy as it had 
been painted by some, and his own expenence proved that those 
who lived carefully there would most likely succeed in avoiding 
severe diseases The country was opening up every day, and 
as It opened up so would disease lend to dimmish, as it did in 
India and Burma before the advance of civilisation 

The Nordenskjold South Polar Expedition left Gothenburg 
on the i6ih inst on board the Antatetic 

Dr. D Morris, the Imperial Commissioner o. Agriculture 
for the West Indies, who has been in London far the past few 
weeks, has now returned to Barbados 

At the recently held annual meeting of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, the following prizes were awarded .—The 
V^ictona Jubilee Lister prize of the value of tool , founded by 
the late Dr R H Gunning " for ihc greatest benefit done to 
practical surgery by any P ellow or Licentiate of the College during 
the quadrennial period ending June 20, 1901,’^ to F. Mitchell 
Caiid, of Edinburgh; the Surgical Essay prize of 100 guineas, 
offered by the College for*'an original unpublished essay on 
surgery, in any of its branches on anatomy, physiology, thera¬ 
peutics, or pathology, In their relations 10 surgery,” to J. Veitch 
Paterson, of Edinburgh, the title of whose essay was " The 
Lymph Flow through the Eyeball ” 

The Lecture List Calendar of the London Institution for the 
coming session is now ready, and includes the following 
addresses —"On the Senses and Intelligence of Animals,” by 
Lord Avebury; "Ihe Life Period of Mountains,” by Prof 
' (T, A J. Cole ; " Optical Properties of Diamonds and Rubies,” 
by Prof. S. P. Thompson , " Nourishment and Protection of 
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the Young of some Animals,” by Prof. C Stewart; "Photo¬ 
graphic Study of Clouds,” by Mr. A. W Clayden ; *' Convey¬ 
ance of Malaria by the Mosquito,” by Dr P. Manson; " Recent 
Work among the Mollusca,” by Prof. G B. Howei; "The 
Heart,” by Dr H Power; "The Mammoth Cave of Ken¬ 
tucky,” by Mr F Lambert ; " The Development of the 
Human Biain as an Organ of Mind,” by Dr. F. W. Mott; 
"Colour Vision,” by Mr. G. J. Burch ; "Protection by Shape 
and Colour in Amphibia and Reptiles,” by Dr. H F Gadov^ 

" Inert Gases of the Atmosphere,” by Piof. W. Ramsay, 

According to the daily papers a new principle in wireless 
signalling has been discovered by Mr A. Orling and Mr. T. 
Armstrong, who last Friday gave a demonstration of the system 
which they have worked out. So far as we know, no description 
of Messrs. Orlmg and Armstrong’s method has as yet appeared 
in the technical Press, and the details given by the news¬ 
papers being somewhat scanty it is difficult to form any definiie 
idea of the probable utility of the system We gather that the 
inventors rely partly, if pot entirely, on earth conduction, and 
that they have been successful m transmitting speech in this 
manner By using rctaya buried in the earth the range of sig 
nailing has been increased up to two and a half miles overland, 
a distance which, it must be admitted, is insignificant compared 
with Mr Marconi’s result’s The system is, however, said to 
offer great facilities for tuning and thus to avoid the interference 
of messages, an advantage which should be of great benefit 
to it The inventors appear to have devoted most of their at 
tention to working out a method of controlling torpedoes or 
submarine boats from the shore. It may be recollected that in 
1S99 an account of some experiments made by Messrs. Tamleson 
and Trotter with this object appeared in the technical papers. 
These inventors used Hertz waves acting on a coherer on board 
the torpedo ; although at the time it was said that the apparatus 
worked without a hitch, we have not since heard of its develop¬ 
ment or practical adoption. Messrs Orlmg and Armstrong are 
said to have successfully guided a torpedo at a distance of six 
miles from shore 

An excerpt from the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia (Queensland) contains an illustration of 
the recently instituted " Thomson Foundation Gold Medal ’ 
of the Society The medal, which is the work of Wyon, is 
to be awarded annually, or at such times oa the council may 
approve, to the author of the best original contribution to 
geographical literature, preferential consideration being given 
to the geography of Australasia, provided it be, m the opinion 
of the council, of sufficient merit. The subject of the compe¬ 
tition for the award of 1902 is "The Pastoral Industry ol 
Australia, Post, Present and Probable Future,” and essays must 
reach the Society not later than June 15 next 

At the meeting of the lustilution of Mining and Metallurgy 
held on Thursday last, an interesting paper was read by Mr 
C J Alford on " Gold Mining in Egypt/' in the course o 
which he said that the exposure of the crystalline rocks in 
which the ancient gold mines of E^ypt were worked, and in 
which search for deposits of metalliferous minerals might be 
undertaken with prospects of success, commenced about Jebel 
Zeit, at the south end of the Gulf of Suez, and extended m 
varying width along the coast line of the Red Sea, with few 
and slight interruptions for 700 miles, until it joined the moun¬ 
tains of Abyssinia At Um Rus the mountain chain of crystal¬ 
line rocks was about 60 miles in width from east to west, whilst 
100 miles souih it decreases to about 30 miles ; then, in latitude 
22" N , the boundary line between Egypt and the Sudan, it 
extended from the coast westward for fully 200 miles, and, with 
occasional covers of sand, all the way to the Nile Dating the 
last twelve months the work of exploring the country and the 
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andent minei had beea pushed on energeUcally At Urn Rus 
the exploration of one of the ancient gold mines was commenced 
last December, and so far the results had been decidedly en¬ 
couraging Speaking at the meeting at which Mr Alford’s 
paper was read, Lord Harris stated his willingness to undertake 
the responsibility that a gold medal, or whatever material object 
the council of the Institution might suggest, should be pre¬ 
sented as a prise for the purpose they might think most useful 

Accordinci to the Elecirtcian, difficulty has for some time 
past been experienced in maintaining communication with the 
observatory on the Zugspitte mountain, 3000 metres high, on 
the Austrian frontier of Bavaria, throughout the year Last 
September the Bavarian Postal Telegraph Administration put 
the matter into the hands of the Allgememe Klektricitats 
Gesellschaft, who have now solved the difficulty by establishing 
a wireless telegraph installation between the observatory and 
the post-office of Eibsee on the Slaby-Arco iystem The 
difference in altitude between the summit of the mountain and 
the Eibsee post office is 2000 metres In designing the appa¬ 
ratus such a wave-length was chosen, so that deflection from the 
surfaces of rocks, &c., on the mountain should assist rather than 
impede the transmission of the signals. Another difficulty which 
has been overcome is that of the power supplied to the apparatus 
The transport of heavy batteries, &c,, to the top of the mountain 
would have been extremely difficult, and therefore the company 
has designed the apparatus so that it should require a minimum 
of power, and the dry cells which are employed with it have 
proved sufficient. Instead of the wire which has been used in 
many recent Slabj-Arco experiments, ordinary steel rope has 
been erflployed, and this has been Axed in a slanting direction 
10 the surface of the rocks without the assistance of either a 
mast or In^tiilalors It is stated that (he system has so far given 
entire aatisfacUon to the Post Office authorities. 

At the Trinidad Agricultural Exhibition specimens of sponges 
which had been collected on the beach of Tobago were on 
show. The spongeS were n6t large, but were soft in texture, 
minutely porous, and the presence of large silicious spicules, 
so common in inferior kinds, was not apparent They re¬ 
sembled very much what are sold as face sponges. In the 
specimens exhibited it was seen that the structure was tender 
and easily pulled to pieces, showing that they would not last 
long in u^e It was explained, however, that the specimens 
were taken from the beach, and there was nothing to show how 
long they had been exposed to the rolling of the breakeri, the 
heat of the sun, and the erosion of sand and pebbles of the 
beach, which would naturally tend to rot the texture of a sponge 
Such, however, is the quality that it is thought, says the Bulkiin 
of MiSLtllaHtous InformiUon (Trinidad), a trial might usefully 
hi madeby a skilled diver on the reefs where they arc produced, 
to ascertain whether the quality would be of fair muket value, 
if harvested direct from their habitat Such an expenment 
would cost but little, and, if successful, would confer a blessing 
on the little Island of Tobago, so long hampered by financial 
difficulties. In the Bahamas the export for 1898 was valued at 
97, $12/. If the reefs of Tobago should prove as fertile of 
marketable sponges as those of the Bahamas, it would mean the 
esublishment of a new and permanent industry of the highest 
value 

The Essex County Council is to he congratulated on 
the good work done in the technical laboratory at Chelms* 
ford by Messrs. Dymond and Hughes The *' Notes on 
Agricultural Analyses” just issued contain a careful account 
of different descriptions of soil occurring in Eisex, their 
geological and physical characteristics, and their chemical com¬ 
position. This Is just the kind of work which county councils 
may carry out with great advantage. 
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The annual report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, just issued, furnishes a good example of the kind 
of work done at an American station One half the volume 
consists of reports of the analyses of fertilisers, foods and 
other agricultural coilmodities, the other half deals with 
investigations, and discusses agricultural questions. One of the 
most interesting articles is on the kinds of trees most suitable 
for street avenues, and the diseases and accidents to which they 
arc specially liable Dr T B Osborne continues lus laborious 
researches upon the chemistry of vegetable proieids, A 
Valuable bibliography of American work on plant diseases is 
supplied by Dr Sturgis 

We have received a copy of Sir Charles Todd's Report upon 
the Rainfall in South Australia and the Northern Territory 
during 1B98 Monthly and yearly values are given for a large 
number of stations and show that, generally speaking, the small 
annual average over the northern districts is mostly made up of 
summer rams, while in the southern districts the winter rains 
are largely in excess As wheat growing chiefly depends upon 
the latter conditions, the monthly tables are very valuable for 
agricultural purposes The annual distribution is clearly shown 
In two maps which accompany the report 

Mr W W Waostafi-k, B A , has printed an interesting 
little pamphlet on the climate and weather of Sevenoaks, based 
on observations (or ten years (1890-99) The absolute maximum 
temperature was 89“ in August 1893, and the lowest 5”in February 
of the severe winter 1894-5 The average annual rainfall is 
29 75 inches, of which only about one third fell during the 
daytime. Tlie summer temperature is nearly 3’ lower than 
London. 

The first volume of the Journaf of Hygiene has just been 
completed by the issue of part iv , which maintains the high 
standard of Us predecessors In it Rogers discusses the seasonal 
prevalence of AnopheUs and malarial fever in Bengal, and his 
observations support the view that the disease known as Kalx- 
a^r of Assam, the ,i;iiology of which has been doubtful, is an 
epidemic malarial fever and is transmitted by Anopheles. 
Nuttall and Shipley conclude their studies on the structure and 
biology of Anopheles, their paper being illustrated by some ex¬ 
cellent plates Cobbett surveys the epidemiology and bac¬ 
teriology of a recent outbreak of diphtheria at Cambridge, and 
Fukon that of the Elkton (Mar>land] milk epidemic nf typhoid 
fever The use of " neutral red ’ a test for the colon bacillus 
and of its presence in waters n the subject of the remaining two 
papers by Makgill nnd by Savage These two investigators, 
working independently and separately, arrive it practically the 
same conclusions They find that ihis reagent is a very deli¬ 
cate indicator for the colon bicillui and that a negative 
neutral-red reaction obtained with a sample of a water is high 
presumptive evidencd of the absence of this organism. 

The current number of the Beruhte of the German 
Chemical Society is remarkable for the number of original 
communicaliuns it contains, there being no less than 106, 
occupying 753 pages Among these is a paper by Dr. Otto 
Ruff, on the existence of ammonium It hftj been regarded as 
highly probable by miny experimenters that on treating 
ammonium chloride solution with sodium amalgam or on 
electrolysing a solution of ammonium chloride with mercury 
as kathode, a real amalgam of ammonium wiih mercury la the 
true primary product. The problem is here attacked from a 
new and ingenious point of view, although with negative 
results. It is known that the alkali metals dissolve in liquid 
ammonia with the production of compounds possessing a fine 
blue colour Thus a solution of p-itasSium iodide in liquid 
ammonia submitted to electrolysis at a temperature of - 70” C. 
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readily gives this blue compound at the negative pole. A 
solution of ammonium iodide in liquid ammonia was now sub 
stituted for the potaafimm salt, and then electrolysed at -95” C., 
but no blue coloration was produced, hydrogen gas being 
steadily evolved from the comtnenceifeut of the experiment 
Thinking that perhaps an increase of prcsiiure might have the 
desired effect the tube was sealed up, but although m one 
case the pressure rose to as much as 60 atmospheres before the 
tube burst, there was still not the Rhghiesl evidence of the 
existence of the radical ammonium in the free state. 

Tkb same number of the Btnchte contains an interesting 
juper, by PI Biltr, on the dissociation of the sulphur molecule 
In recent years it has been shown by numerous researches that 
the maximum density of sulphur vapour corresponds to a 
molecule and not Sq as usually represented in the text-books 
Hut although this point is now well established, there was still 
a doubt as to the exact manner in which the molecule dissoci¬ 
ated, the results of the hrst measurements of Uiltz suggesting 
that the dissociation actually took place in two stages, the 
molecules S„ first breaking up into Sy and and these Sy 
molecules finally splitting up into jS^ molecules. In order to 
set this point at rest further meas.irenicnts were earned out, the 
results of which are given in the present paper The problem 
can be attacked in two ways , the denutiea can be determined 
at constant pressure, or at constant Lemperalure with varying 
piessures. The latter method, giving isotherms, was selected 
Ai being capable of Lhc greater accuracy, experiments being 
earned out at a temperature of 444” C and at pressures between 
14 and 540 mm of mercury. The author concludes that only 
(wo kinds of sulphur molecules exist, Sy and Sj, the former 
being the only ones present in sulphur solutions, the latter in 
sulphur gas at temperatures above 850^^ C. 

A EEi'ORT has been drawn up for the Franklin Institute on 
Ticent advances in the physics of water, by Dr Cieorge Flowers 
Strading, and is published in the Journal of the Institute fur 
Octol>er (pp 3^7-269) It deals with lhc theory which 
assigns to water a complex molecular constilution, the maximum 
densily and Us dependence on the pressure, the relations between 
the pressure, volume and temperature, and the viscosity In 
connection with the molecular constilution of water, the author 
discusses at some length Konigeii's iheory, which regards water 
as consisting of two kinds of molecules called '"ice molecules” 
and “ molecules of the second kind.” A subject somewhat allied 
to the above, namely llie freezing points 0/ solutions, was recentlj 
dealt with in the Physical Review by Messrs E. H. Loomis 
and W. F. Magie, 

Thk Mathtmalxcal Gazette contains a brief account of the 
recent " Teaching of Malhemalics ” discussion by Mr R F 
Muiihead, and a paper on the slide-rule by Prof. F K. barrel! 
We should like to see mure matter of this kind in the pages 
of the GazHlif which, it may be remembered, is the organ of 
an association which till recently called itself the Association fur 
ihe Improvement of (jcomeLncal Teaching The present is an 
opportune time for the Ai^uciaiion to resume the functions 
expressed by its old title, and the fact that many of the members 
are engaged in teaching malhcmatics on conventional lines 
would add to the value of any opiiuons expressed in the Gazette 

In a note contributed to the Lombardy Rendicontiy xxxiv. 
16, Signor Alberto Dina compares ihe hysteresis in iron undir 
a lolating, an aliernaling, and a statical magnetic field In the 
first the niagnilude of the inducing lurce remains constant and 
us direction vanes, in the second and third the direction remains 
constant while the in«gnuude varies The third case is distin¬ 
guished from Lhc ffrat and second by the property that the 
complete cycle takes place much more slowly The present 
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experiments differ from those previously made in that the same 
body has been used in measuring each of the three kinds of 
hysteresis. The table of results shows clearly the behaviour of 
these different forms of hysteresis for equal induction ; while 
the alternating hysteresis ” is always greater than the “ statical 
hysteresis,” the "rotatory hysteresis” lies between both of 
them until H — 10,000 units approximately, it then becomes 
equal to the statical, and afterwards less, and both the per¬ 
centage difference and the absolute difference increase os the 
induction increases These experiments were performed with 
iron of low permeability, and il is suggested ihat similar 
experiments with soft iron might yield interesting results. 

In addition to papers dealing with meteorological and physical 
subjects, Nos. r and 2 of the Bulletin of the Moscow Society 
of Naturalists for 1901 contain an important article by J J 
Cicrasaimow on the influence of the nucleus on the growth of the 
cell, and also one by Prof, D Sernoff on the morphological 
nature of the tail-like appendages oocasionally met with in the 
human race. After describing, with illustrations, several 
examples of these appendages, the latter author comes to the 
conclusion that they are tcracological and in no sense atavistic 
In the BiohgiHhes Centralblatt for October, Dr, G von Linden 
commences an account of his investigations into the structure 
of wings of insects, especially the Lepidoptcra during the 
pupal stage, in relation to their origin and their bearing on the 
phytogeny of the different groups The subject has been taken 
up where it was left by Schafer, van Oemmelen, Haase, Ifrcch 
and Elmer, and the theory of the latter that the original type of 
coloration in Lepidoptcra was in the form of longitudinal stripes, 
while a uniform coloration is the final development, is con 
firmed The bearing of the investigation on classification is left 
for a later cominunication 

In the Vnlorian Naturalist for September Mr W Mac 
gillivray concludes his notice of North Queensland birds, while 
Mr K Hall gives a further instalment of his notes on unde 
scribed nests and eggs of Australian birdsi 

We have received a copy of a paper by Miss N. Evans on the 
habits of the common grey mosquito of Calcutta {Culex fatigans)^ 
published 111 the August issue of the Proieedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. It is shown that the adult female may 
live fur about five weeks, during which it may feed five times, 
when it selects by preference the blood of the house-sparrow 
The latter fact suggests the possibility of this insect being a 
earner of a definite blood-infection 

The additions to the Zoologica,! Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Black-headcd Lemur [Lemur hrunntus)^ a 
\ cllow cheeked T.emur [Lemur xantkomystax) from Mada¬ 
gascar, presented by Mr S Neven Du Mont ; two Arctic 
Wolves [Cams occidentalis) from New Mexico, presented by 
Mr William Ruslon , three Shaw's Gerbilles [Gtrbillus shausi)^ 
a Dwarf Jerboa [Dipodillus lampestris) from North Africa, pre 
senled by Mr J S Whitaker , a Campbell’s Monkey [Cerco- 
pithetus iampbclli) from West Africa, two White-fronted 
Capuchins [Cehus atbjrons) from South America, a Green¬ 
headed Tanagcr (Crt//rJfe truohr) itom South-east Brazil, two 
Dinca Finches [Dtnca grisea) from Chili, a South Albemarle 
Tortoise (Testudo vuina) from the Galapagos Islands, a Rough 
Terrapin [Nicoria punciularia) fromiNorthern South America, 
two Annulated Terrapins [Nitona annutata) from Western 
South America, two Menobranchs {Neclurus macu/alus) from 
North America, two Dark Green HnAVea [Zamenis gemonensis), 
a Four-lined Snake [Coluber tjualuorltHeatus), European; ten 
Snake Fishes [Pa/ypterus smesfafus) from the White Nile, East 
Africa, deposited ; a Black-faced Spider Monkey [AUUs ater) 
from Eastern [Peru, eight Golden Plovers [Charadrius 
pluvia/is)y European, purchased. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The SrKCTROsrorir Binary Capri t a — The Luk Ob\eny{i- 
tory Bulletin No. 6 conlains the final values adnpicd for the 
orbit of the spectroscopic binary system of CapclU The re¬ 
ductions are from thirty-one observations of the radial velocity 
of the solar-type component, made with the Mills specLrn^rafih 
between 1896 September i and 1900 September 27 (In must 
of the plates the spectra of the two components are dislinguir^h- 
able, Lnat of the principal star being of the solar type, whereas 
that of the secondary component is inlermediale between 
the solar and Sirian types The ranges m velocity are as 
follow — 

rrincipal star +4 2 to I-55 7 kilometres per second 
Secondary,, -j ,, +63 ,, ,, 

Therefore the ratio of the two masses will be as i 26 i 

The solar-type component is estimated to be about half a 
magnitude brigliier photographically than tlic blue component, 
while in the visual region of the spectrum the solar component 
IS probably a whole magnitude the brighter of the two 

In consequence of observations with the 36-inch refractor 
under good conditions failing to show the diqiliciLy of star, it 
IS probable that the distance between the components la not 
greater than q" 06 

The following arc the hiial adopted elements, with iheir several 
probable errors 

« ^ n?" 3 ± *8“ 3 

fjL =0 060403 + o 0000 T4 radians 
= 3“ 46082 + 0“ 00081 

T =-174+53 days, the actual date being 
1S99 September i 5 
r =0 0164 ± o 0055 
K = 25 76 + o 12 
U == 104 022 days ± o 024 days 
asm I = 36,847,900 kilometres 
V = + 30 17 ± o 104 kilometres per secuml 

New Sot tHKiiN Ai (.01 -Variaim p,—Mr A \V Kobertii 
announces that obiervalions made at Lovedale lonfirm the 
variability ui the star, 

R A = loh l6rn 445 ) „ 

Dec! = 4^= 43' 8 ( 

The observations suggest the following elements — 

Penod = id 2oh. 30111 2s. 

Epoch of Min - I goo, Jan id i5h lom ((r M T ) 

Limits 10 o 10 9 niBgniiude. 

The actual light changes .ire completed in jh 20m , and there 
appears to be no atatiunar) peruKl it minimum The ascending 
and descending phnaes are e<jual, each occupying ih 40m 
{Astronomical Journal^ nqI. xxn No 508 ) 

Si'Ecikt'M Oh Nova I'kK^KI —In the A^(i ononnsrlu A’in//- 
ruhttn^ Hd 156, No. 374I1 Father Sidgrcavcs summonses as 
follows the results of his exainiiialiun of recent photographs of 
the apectrum of the Nova Pcrsei — 

All hydrogen lines are now relatively weak, excepting the 
doubtful line Ilf 

A5007 much stronger than IIj 9 or II7 Great width 
495S prominent broad band 
4718 grown from a weak to strong band 
47*1 strong line on edge of 4718 
4688 rather weak broad band 
4640 gradually weakened like hydrogen. 

4364 very prominent band, stronger than II7, crossed by 
three bright lines 

3969 ?Hf As strong as all other hydrogen lines together 
3869 stronger than 3969. 

All these, with the exception of 47iS, which shades olt on red 
side, are broad with sharp edges The structure of bands 3969 
and 3869 very remarkable, being crossed by four strong lines of 
the aame relative intensities and at the same intervils This 15 
also shown iil the line 4364. 

Micrdmeiric Obskhvations of Nfp'iitnk ami iis 
Satellite —In the Astronomical Journal^ vol wii. No. 
508, Prof E E Barnard gives a senes of micrometer measures 
of the satellite of Neptune extending over the period 1889 
August 12*—1901 February 5, made with the 40-inch refractor 
of the Yerkea Observatory Many observations had been re- 
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corded previously, but it has been pointed out b) Prof Hall that 
only continuous measures of tins object are of vnlui For the 
majority of the observations a j>ower of 700 diameters was 
employed 

On threi occasions it was possible lo obi mi good measures of 
the diameter of the planet, the reduced viIul being 
— 2' 436 (at lueau dislanct - 0551) 

A note IS made of the lact that the jilanei, wlii n ^Le^ under the 
best condilions, .ilways appeared round ind frLt (rom markings 

Ai 1 'Ea.nan( ic ny hie Pun i m .ramih oj Ncua 

PfKsEI —MM 1 'lammarion and Auioni uli cnninbiiu iturlliir 
ailicle respecting the pholognipliir iioigc of Nova IVrsci to ihc 
October isnif ol the lUiiittin tic Iti A^ii onomujut ^ which 

IS specially inieresling in ihal ii is illustrated by drawings and 
reproductions from the pboingraphs obtained, showing exactly 
the appeirauces preseuled Fhese have already been desenbed, 
the suggested explanation liy Hr Max Wolf ascribing lliini lo 
the objeclivt not bung correi ted lor scmie sjjetjal r.idiilioii 
emillcd by the Nova loes nui npp< ir lo li.ivc Ijccn definitely 
settled )el, but the great intensity of the ultra violet lines in ils 
spectrum, togelhei with llie I u 1 of the exisicnce of the newly 
observed line iboul K 342, would seem to support this sup- 
posiliun 


RFXENT PROGRESS IN WAl hRlVAYS AND 
I MARirniK // 

I ''P11 r. fount en pipers picsciucd to the section of Waterways 

I ^ and Maiiiiiue Woiks at the Inlernalumal Fngincermg 
Congress .it Glasgow weie fm liie most pan ilcscnfiliVL of im- 
porlant recent works carricil oul m various pirls of ihe world, 
as, for instance, the Dorlniiml aiul l'bii> Cinal, the Assuan 
Reservoir Dun acioss ilie \'ili, ilu impros t inent of the Ijower 
Mississippi, llu ('huago Dramiin t an il, tin brraUw.ueis ft.ir 
shiltenng ihc entrance in the ki\cj Nervnm, the /cebrugge 
Harbour Works, and rcLcnl improvements in the lighting and 
buoying of the Scoliisli mil frtmh coasts Some papers, 
moreover, dealt with the gT.oliial < \Unsion and recent progress 
of, works commenced many years agn, a«, for example, the 
improvement of the River I lyde ,ind Us eitimry and the works 
of (•lasgovv Harbour, lecent improvements in the navigable 
condition of the Sulma branch and outlet of the Danube, anil 
the lighting of llic Clune'-e coasi 

Some of these works furnish, fur ihe most part, a recorrl of 
the steady developincnl and i xltnsion of mellinds of execution, 
consjUlullng in the end a very notable .advance, of which, how¬ 
ever, the stages have been numerous ami gr idin.1 , whilst other 
works present distinctly novel features, exhitunng a very definite 
progress in engineering science, and therefore ol soiuewhat 
special interest a^: will be lujeny iiidifaled 

The lifl ii 11 enriLhenbnig, un the D irtiiuind and I,ms Cana), 
for raiMiig barges o( 950 tuns from one reach of the canal to 
another, 46 Icct higher, in a single operation, illu'-lrates the 
novel principle of supporting the Inmgh, carr) 1. p the barge, 
on several fliuls irninLrsiMl m wells .and the whole structure is 
io perfectly balaneed that the inlmtluclion of a small quantity 
of water into the trough it tlie toil canal's it to descend, and 
the abstraction of some waltr fmm llie trough when at the 
boilom makes it ascend, die actual tiaiisit heing tffLCted in two 
and a half minutes, though the whole uperalion of iransferrmg 
a barge from one reach to the other occupies about twelve and a 
half minutes on the avenge, Idiis sj'.lem of simple Mulallon, 
in place of the oltler system ol hydraulic lifts, consisting of two 
counterbalancing troughs, each supjjor'ed ctnirally or a hydraulic 
puton which even for raising barge*, of I rom 300 to 400 Ions 
has had to be given a diametei 01 feet, has enabled 
these canal lifts, w'llh llitir important advaiitAgcs ovei locks of 
saving largely^ both time anti water, lo 1 )^ adopted for \Ls5els of 
more than double the tonnage of ihost raised l>\ the older canal 
lifts. 

The large excavations required for (he t hicago 1 )rAinage Canal 
led to the adoption of excavators apd dredgers of uiuisual sire, 
the bucket of some dipper dreilgcrs having l>een given a capacity 
of SIX Cubic yards ; whilst the removal of large masges of enrlh- 
work to the gideg of the canal trench gave rise in the intro¬ 
duction of novel lypea of plant, 'I hcac consisted of cableways 
suspended from high travelling towers on each side of the canal, 
along which skips conveyed the earthwork from the excavalioris to 
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ihe spoil I) inks on eilher side; con veyori Torming a bridge stretch¬ 
ing Kcrn^ ihe channel, with cantilever arms projecting over the 
Spoil b inks on each side, carrying a si cel travelling belt which con¬ 
veys the material to the depositing ground ; cantilever conveyors 
running on rails along one bank of the trench, with one arm 
dipping down into the excavations ami the other riong over the 
spoil bank, up which incline a trolley is drawn fur disposing of 
the earthwork , inclined planes leading to a travelling bridge with 
an open roadway exlenciing over the spoil bank, through which 
wagons drawn up the incline deposit their load ; and, lastly, 
high power revolving derricks and other machinery for the 
rapid and economical removal and deposit of the excavations 

The novelty of the reservoir dam in progress at Assuan across 
the Nile consists in the one hundred and eighty sluices by which 
it IB pierced affording a waterway of 24,000 square feet, through 
which the whole flow of the Nile in Houd lime will be dis 
charged, amuiinting to a maximum of 475,000 cubic feet per 
second with a velocity of 20 feet per second These openings 
will be closed for i>iuring up water fur summer irrigation, by 
counterbalanced sluice gales working on free rollerp, which can 
be reiidily raised or lowered against a considerable head of 
water 

The deepening of ihe navigable channel by aliout 3^ feel outside 
ihe Sulina mouth i f ihe Danube since 189^ by dredging, giving 
an available depth of 24 feet, shows lhat il is possible under 
favounible condiiions to cope with the deposits of a minor 
channel of a dcltnic river by means of dredging, at any rate for a 
lime , though it must be aniicipated that eventually ihe accumu¬ 
lations of deposit in front of the moulh will ncce‘^sltate an 
extension of ihe jetties, to enable an improved scour across the 
advancing delta tQ aid dredging in the maintenance of the depth 
of the outlet channel 

The injuries caused dunng two successive winters to the super¬ 
structure on the top of a rubble mound, forming the mam break¬ 
water in progress for sheltering the approach to ihe River 
Nervion leading to the port of fiilhao, exposed as this breakwater 
IS to the full force of the waves rolling m from the Bay of Biscay 
dunng north wesieily gales, has led to the adoption of a novel 
melh^ of depositing blocks of concrete of unusual size for the 
purpose of providing a secure foundation for Ihe superstructure 
in Lni4 exposed site, where the breakwater extends into a depth 
oCabout 50 feet at low tide The melhod comprises the con 
structiOQ of metal caissons to serve as a lining for the blocks, 
which are ballasted nilh concrete, floated out into position, and 
sunk in place by fllling them with water, after which they are 
filled as rapidly as possible with large concrete blocks, and with 
concrete in moss in the interstices and on the top, so ns to con 
stitule a solid block, the largest blocks thus formed at ilie 
Bilbao Harbour Works having a weight of about 1500 tuns 
These blocks, laid m a row on the tup of a rubble mound at a 
depth of about i6^ feet below tlie lowest low water, within the 
shelter of the original rubble mound with its capping of large 
concrete blocks, have proved a perfectly stable ioundation for 
the superstructure which is being erected upon ihem T 1 is 
system is being extended al /eebrugge Harbour in tht North Sea, 
at the entrance to the Bruges Ship Canal, where steel cais'ions 
have been constructed and lined with concrete, which are to be 
floated into position m calm weather one by one for the founda 
lions of sea and harbour vialls along each side of a quay, and an 
outer solid breakwater , and these blocks, when complelcd, will 
rest on the sea bottom, and weighing from 2500 tons up to 
4400 tons, will emerge about 2^ feet ouL oi wnler at low water 
of spnng tides, so that a solid superi>l rue Lure can be readily 
built upon them 

Remarkable progress has been achieved in recent years in the 
extension of appliances for the mure efficient lighting of minor 
shoals, uuUyirg reefs, and navigable channels The ease of 
rotation obtained by fluattng the illuminating apparatus on an 
annular mercury bath, has enabled the system of group flashes, 
giving a dislinclivc character to each light, to be extended to 
beacons exhibiting a coniinuously burning light for three or four 
months, by rotating the light apparatus by an electric battery 
placed In a chamber in the beacon The increased speed of 
rotatioq, moreover, rendered possible by the floating on a mer 
cury has enabled the number of panels of lenses to be 

reduced khd their size Increased, and consequently a brighter 
flash HV be exhibited Various improvements also have been 
effected in the lights themselves Thus carbonised wicks have 
been devised which enable a light to coniinue burning without 
beipg attended to for a considerable period, with only a 
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moderate deterioration in intensity , incandescent lamps have 
been adopted, fed by oil gas or petroleum vapour, which pro¬ 
vide an excellent light, and Bcel>lene is being experimented 
upon by the French Lighthouse Service, and the danger of ex¬ 
plosion having been overcome by using very small lUbes for 
supplying theburner, it appears likely to furnish a very bright, 
serviceable light Special alleniiun has been lately devoted to 
reducing the divergence of the light exhibited by lightships from 
the vertical, as with a considerable rolling of the vessel in a storm 
the light is liable to be ob^icured for a iinie As it has been 
ascertained by observation that the wa\es in severe storms ha\e 
a fairly defimle period of oscillation in any particular locality, 
the special period of nscillalion of Ihe waves where a lighlship is 
to be placed is asccilained , and the vessel is so designed, and 
its weights adjusted, that its period of roil may differ materially 
from the oscillation of the waves at its station , and the roll of 
the lightship IS further checked by giving it a large draught and 
Uleepbilge keels Moreover, ihe light and Us accessories are 
supported on a sort of compound pendulum, with weights so 
adjusted nt the bolLom and abo^e the light that the oscillation 
of the pendulum differs from llie roll of the vessel, and the 
stability and consequent visibility of the light la thereby 
increased 

Altogether the papers furnish interesting indications of some 
of the advances being achieved m the execution of walerwaj^, 
maritime worUv, and the lighling of shoals and channels , and 
the prospect of imporiant extensions of waterways is manifested 
by ihe Dortmund and hms Canal, forming merely the first insLal 
nient of a waterway intended to connect most of the rivers of 
Prussia, and the proposal of a Russian engineer for conslruchng 
a deep waterway to connect the White Sua and the Baltic, 
capable of being traversed by large seagoing vessels 


ITALIAN GEOLOG 

A N elaborate memoir, containing results of a study of the 
rocks and geology of Iht b.min of the Sesia with the ex 
ceplion of Us lower p>or(ion, the htrona valley and the western 
portion of the Orta lake, has lately been issued The authors 
remark that, having made iraveises of this region in several 
dirccuons, noting miny siraligr'iphical delnpls, they were obliged 
to recogni'>e ihe impossibdiiy of the task of deLermining ihe 
‘absolute chronological value’ of the different formations 
Neither docs their microscopic examinal ion of the rocks help them 
more to unravel the slraligraphical problem^ This is a result 
which IS not infrciiueiil where pelrographical methods are 
treated as paramount Petrography, as 1 have frequently laid 
stress upon, is but a)i aid to gecdogy, a valuable one, 1 admit, 
but inferior In good and accurate field work, lithology, and a 
wide general knowledge of the surrounding region, and especially 
of the habits in other regions of ihe same class of rocks 

Ihe authors have, as they but too justly point out, to contend 
with the absence of any known fossiliferous horizon, or in fact 
any straligraphical standard formation as a datum to work from 
In addition a large mass of volcanics traverse the Valsesia 
between the two principal crystalline formations and produce 
uncertainly in the limits of each, further dmiurbing ihe already 
complex straligraphical arrangement and masking ihe relations 
of one to the other At the commencement oT the paper is 
a bibliographical list of fifty three memoirs dealing witn the 
locality 111 quesiinn 

It was lound convenient for the petrographical studies to 
divide the rocks of ihe higher basin of the Sesia into five 
groups — 

(1) Gneiss of Strona (with an appendix on the granites) 

(2) Massive augitic and hornblendic rocks 

(j) Gneiss of Sesia (including the schists of Rimella and 
1 obello) 

(4) Grcen'stonei (piclre verde) properly so called 

(5) Gneiss of Monte Rosa 

The authors deserve much credit for not venturing beyond the 
old nomenclature of Gerlach and Parona, the earlier student! of 
this region 

Under the first group are included mica icfaists with silli- 

1 “ RIcercha Peirografichc e Geolaglche iuIIb Valseiia, by K Arllnl 
and G Mclzi d€l R /tit/ufff Lombardo di St. t LtU , vol xvii 
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inanile, gneisses, biulitic granular, wiih hvo micas, scaly with 
microcline, Bnc grained biotilic, nodular amphibolic, dioniic, 
augUo-hornblendic and Bne-grained tormaliniferous ; augitic 
granuliles, amphibolites, olivine and serpcntiniferous rock and 
cakiphyres (1 e. crystalline calcilic rocks containing more or less 
various silicates) In the appendix m included an examination 
of the granititcs of Roccapietra, Quarna, and some vein 
granites. 

The second group comprises diontcs—micaceous, aiiguic and 
hornbJendic ; norites—simple and with hornblende , gabbros 
—simple and with garnet and with olivine ; peruloLites, pvro- 
xenites and hornblendilea are represented by Iherroliies, harz 
burghites and webslcntes The bander! gabbros and slronalites 
are represented by banded augiiic gabbros, banded hornblendic 
gabbros, stronables Basic dyke rocks, as spessartites, amphi¬ 
bolites and dioridc schists, are each given their share of micro¬ 
scopic researches Some interesting observations are offered 
concerning the occurrence of schistose structure in these rocks 

Under group three are included light-coloured schistose 
gneisses, mica-f^chists and prosinilic rocks A notable fact in 
this formation is the presence of thick bands and big masses of 
truly masiive granitoid rocks intercalated between the more 
schistose kinds, 'I hese are of different types in which the 
characteristic element may be microcline, tjuartr, nr of the type 


even in outline a review uf this lu the space at uur disposal A 
clearer idea of the varied rock-structures is aPforded by the large 
numljcr of admirable photo-micrographs which the authors have 
executed themselves, and which are extremely well reproduced 
in the twenty plates devoted to this part of the subject 

Tlie second seciion of the memoir is devoted to the geological 
chaiacLtrs of the rocks UnfnrtunAicly, the authors are able to 
add little that is new, or add any facts of general inteiest 
Observations of dip are recorded, as well as contact phenomena 
between rocks uf divers mineralngicnl and dicniical coin]>osilJon 
These physico-chemical effects seem to be most variable—highly 
developed at one spot, and hardly to be remarked at others , no 
aiirmpl, however, is made to explain lhe«;e variations 

The authors deny the absence of contact effects, as asserted 
by Schaefer and Salomon, and between the basic eruptiv'e rucks 
nnd the gneiss of Strona, and give some striking examples 
As to the Imsic eruptive rocks, the authors show they are 
poMerior 10 the Slrona gneiss, and discuss their relative age to 
the Siiia gneiss The other groups are treated rather from the 
point of view of their petrographical characters than froni thtir 
geological aspect 

Cleavage and foliation, the cffeLls of dynamo-metamorphic 
processes, is well dev eloped in one jwrt of ihe region, and 
quite absent in another , but few details of the types of foliation. 




Fig I — Cakifiro a Wernente, con itrulturA clRsticapurfinca 


Fir I —FiBiimlr CluniiL-i, itlrutuira mu roticfllare 


of an augitc-horncblende diorite. Though not attaining any 
notable development, still the noduUr or eyed gneisses arc inter- 
straliBed with tne other rocks of this formation, especially at Valle 
de Carcoforo and other localities 

Another member of this group which owes Us structure to 
dynamic metamorphism is the Bnely-banded gneisses in the Val 
Grande. The structure of the limestones, calciphyres and schists 
of Rimella and Forbello are each carefully described 

The fourth group, included under the name of greenstones 
(pictre verde), though of less importance from the point of view 
of mats, present undoubtedly the most varied characters, such as 
prasmites, amphibolites, amphibolic schists, eclogites, serpen¬ 
tine, and oliviniferoua rocks, calc-schists and saccharoidal lime 
stones, garnetiferous mica schists, and light-cgloured gneisses 
and quartzite schists. 

The final or fifth group, or gneisses of Monte Rosa, arc remark¬ 
able for their uniformity of composiUon. The variations xeem 
to consist chiefly of a porphyroidal, schistose, banded or tubular 
structure, passing by gradations to microgneisses and mica-schists 
The petrographicaT description of this large number of divers 
rocks and their varieties is very detailed, and appears to be 
done with much care It is, of course, quite impossible to give 
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and other changes, are oflfcreil the reader The diflercnce of 
interpretaiion of the relative ages and relations of the Slrona and 
Sesia gneisses, with Parona, is fully porlrajtd in a labular form 
uf Messr<; Artini and Melzi's views. 

The greenstones of this region the authors collegaic, and 
even consider to be identical, with the greenstones of the A\estcrn 
Alps, lately pronounced by the Comitaio Geo/o^to to be Tnassic 
and Jjiassic , whilst the gneiss of Monte Rosa they consider as 
Paheozoic or even Archaic 

A good geological map in Lolours of the region under con¬ 
sideration IS given, nnd another coloured pUte is devoted to 
sections This work represents a great deal of patient labour 
in a difficult region, and, altogether, the authors are to be con¬ 
gratulated on their work A little more charily to their oppo¬ 
nents might here and there be allowed, ft might also suggest 
itself to their mind that Germany does not hold a monopoly of 
uelrographical research , that in France, and even in poor little 
England—not to speak of America, Norway, and other coun¬ 
tries—many problems that are concerned in this memoir have 
been tackled, ihe published results of wlijch might afford them 
some additional inlormation 

II J Jounston-Lavis. 
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THE FVMIUATION OF FRUIT TREES. 


ayslematic way in which fruit crops are protected from 
^ insect ppBls and other natural dangers in California has often 
been mentioned in these columns. Among the enemies of citrus 
plants are scale inaects, or bark lice, and miles, to the consider 
ation of which an article, by Mr C L. Marlatt, is given in the 
U.S lear Book of Agriculture for 1900. The natural preda¬ 
ceous enemies of scale iTisecLs are various species of ladybirds, 
such as the Australian ladybird, which was introduced into 
California to control the fluted and black scales. The black 



Fk. 1 —Tent tarried over tiet by the railing of pullcyb 


scale has been completely controlled un certain ranches in the 
United States by its ladybird enemy, and this control has been 
brought abolit uy the entire cessation of all insecticide opera 
tions. But until this condilion of things eaists on all the 
ranches, or at least until the jiatural enemies of scale insects 
have been fully studied, it is necessary to depend U|xin spraying 
and fumigation to keep down the insect pests. The most 
effective means of doing this is by subjecting infected plants to 
the fumes of hydrocyanic acid gas The treatment consists in 
enclosing a tree at night with a tent as shown in the accompany 
ing illustrations, and filling the tent with the poisonous fumes 
generated by treating refined potassium cyanide (gS per cent 
strength) with commercial sulphuric acid (66 per cent.) and 
water The treatment is particularly successful in getting nd 



of the black scale {lAcanium p/w, Bernard) and California red 
scale {A^pidiotus auraniii, Maskell) The tents under which | 
the trees are fumigated are drawn over the trees by means of j 
pulleys, and some of them have diameters of more tl^n seventy 
feet ^To the fruit-grower who leaves things to chance, the 
work involved in the manipulation of such a protective process 
may appear excessive, but the cost must be regarded as Insurance 
against loss due to defective crops, and the results obtained in 
California show that the expenditure of money and energy 15 
fully justified. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs. Anna Hough hasoffered 40,000 dollars to the University 
of Southern Californis at Los Angeles on condition that the 
balance of 100,00a dollars be raised The University recently 
obtained from Mrs Hough the sum of 25,000 dollars on like 
conditions 

Dr Jambs Musohovb, formerly lecturer in anatomy, was 
on Wednesday, the l6th inst,, installed in the chair of anatomy 
endowed by the late Marquis of Bute, and instituted under the 
recent new ordinances in connection with the University of St. 
Andrews 

Universiiv fellowships, each of the value of 100/., have 
been awarded at the Victoria University, Minchester, to Drs. 
E N Cunlifle (Owens College) and G. W Gelderd (Univer¬ 
sity College), both of whom are undertaking research work 
during the coming year 

In the expectaiion of further considerable grants by the local 
counties aulhonties, the council of the Birmingham Univeriily 
has. It IS und( ratuod, authorised the Buildings Committee to pre¬ 
pare plans and specifications for necessary buildings, estinaated 
to cost, without equipment and furniture, the sum of 200,000/ 

The following appointments are noted in Scitnce —Dr. J. 
n Overton to be professor of biology. Dr J H Hall, assistant 
professor of physics, each at Illinois College, TacksonviUe, III , 
U S.A., and Mr. F. B Litlell, of the U S Naval observatory , 
has been appointed to a professorship of mathematics in the U.S. 
Navy 

Dr. j Bisho]' Tinoie, instructor of chemistry at the 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, formerly lecturer in chemistry at 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, and at the Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, Bristol, has been appointed professor and 
head of the newly organised department of chemistry at the 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, III , U S.A. 

Tiir new Municipal Technical College at Sunderland has 
started with the enrolment of 600 students This number so 
largely exceeds the reckoning of the Techir^cal Education Com¬ 
mittee that the Borough Council, in order to provide for the 
necessary increase of the staff, will, it is expected, be compelled 
to have recourse to its rating powers. 

The dedication of the Severance Chemical Laboratory of 
Oberlin College took place on September 26, when an address 
was given by President Ira Kemsen, of the Johns Hopkins 
University In the course of the proceedings it was stated that 
Mr, Lewis Severance, the donor of the laboratory, had given 
the sum of 40,000 dollars as an endowment for the chair of 
chemistry. 

Ai a recent meeting of the governors of the Durham Uni¬ 
versity College of Science, Newcastle, the principal of the 
College submitted his report, in which he stated that the fund 
for the completion of the College buildings amounted to 31,000/. 
The suggestion of their trca.'iurer, Dr Hodgkin, that a suitable 
memorial to Lord Armstrong would be to erect a statue upon 
some prominent site, and to dedicate the College to his memory, 
had received the hearty support of Mr Watson-Armstrong, and 
was cordially adopted by the council They resolved to ask the 
University to consent to a change of name, and to invite sub¬ 
scriptions to an Armstrong memorial fund A public meeting 
was held, resolutions were adopted approving of the scheme, 
and upwards of 2 q,ooo/. was promised towards it 

Speaking at a meeting held on Wednesday, the i6th mst., 
to inaugurate the third winter session of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, Dr Manson said that the school wiahed to 
fulfil two functions, viz., the education of the practitioner who 
proposed to devote his life to practice m the tropics, and the 
attempt to advance medical science as regarded tropical disease, 
flow far they had been able to fulfil those undcrlakinga it was 
for those present to say As regarded the education^ part of 
their work he could claim that they had had a distinct success 
although they began with a certain amount of tiepidatlon and 
anxiety, They lud succeeded in overcoming financial diSicultiei 
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and professional opposition, the first mainly through the assistance 
and countenance of Mr Chamberlain and also with the assistance 
of the managers of the Dreadnought Hospital From the first 
their student attendance was B fair one ; but scssionafter se&sion the 
numbers of students asking for admission had increased, and now 
the applications were much more numerous than the accommoda 
non they had to offer would allow them to admit The mere 
physical space at their disposal was not sufficient to accommodate 
those who came to study there, and their appeal that day had 
for its object the removal of that obstacle to their success The 
accommt^ation must be doubled if the school work was to go on 
They wanted their laboratories very much enlarged; they 
wanted a lecture room, a room for a museum, and a good 
library All these things were very necessary if the school was 
to go on and prosper The work which the students of the 
school were doing warranted him in appealing for funds on its 
behalf. As instances of such work Dr Manson referred to the 
investigation conducted by Dr (George Low in the West Inches 
respecting elephantiasis, the work of Dr Durham and Dr 
Myers in Brazil last year, and the new expedition of Dr Durham 
to Christmas Island The English Government, said the 
speaker, was very niggardly in regard to such matters compared 
With the German Government Frof Koch had forwarded to 
him, at his request, the following parUcularg of the subsidies 
granted to investigators working in connection with medical 
expeditions sent out under the auspices of the German Govern¬ 
ment.— '*(1) Prof Frosch in Bnoni (Istria), (2) Staff doctor 
Bludau in Lussinpiccolo (Islria), (3) Staff doctor Vagedes in 
German South WeAt Africa, (4) StaH-doctor Dempwollf in New 
Guinea, (5) Staff doctor Oilwig in German East Africa, (6) Or 
Krulle in the Marshall Islands, Further expeditions to Togo 
and Kamcruns are being planned The expeditions l to 5 have 
for their collective object, in the first place, I he investigation of 
malaria, and form regular continuations of any malaria expedi¬ 
tions made to Italy, Dutch India, and New Guinea EK[>ediiion 
No, 6 has for its object the investigation of a^hilis and its 
different forms in the South Sea Island groups. The European 
expediuoriB i and 2 receive 20 marks (i/) daily allowance, 
besides compensation for the various travelling expenses, outlay 
for the la^ratory, &c. The "outside Europe” (foreign) 
expeditions receive 40 marks (2/) daily, besides compensation 
for travelling expenses and outlay for scientiRc objects (books, 
instruments, complete lal>oratory arrangements, their upkeep, 
&c ), with a further lobo marks (50/ ) for personal equipment.” 
The treatment thus accorded to German scientific expeditions 
was ver^ much more generous than anything done for similar 
expeditions in this country, and he trusted that the school would 
receive generous accessions to its funds. 

In distributing the prizes at the Royal Technical Institute, 
Salford, on Friday last, .Sir Henry Roscoe sAid it had often 
puzzled him to account for the singular apathy with regard to 
education which in times past, and to some extent even now, 
bad characterised the average Englishman. Surely one would 
think that he of all men, dependent as he was for his very ex¬ 
istence on his successful solution of problems relating to industry 
and commerce, would have felt it not merely an advantage, but 
an absolute necessity, that hia knowledge and training should be 
os perfect and widespread as possible, just t>ecBUse the arts and 
trades which he practised had Iheir foundation in artistic or 
scientific principles, and could only flourish satisfactorily under 
the guidance of (hose principles—that was, under educated 
effort. Whilst other countries—notably Scotland, Germany, the 
United States, Switzerland and France—long ago cstJiblighed 
their national system of schools, England up lo 1870 was with¬ 
out one. WhiUt Italy, Scotland, Germany and France in 
earliest times founded Universities which had remained as 
Universities of and for the people, the older Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge had gradually become mainly high 
schools for privileged persons, and ceased to do for England 
what the Scottish Universities did for Scotland—that was, to be 
the UniveraiLies for all classes of the population, rich and poor 
alike It must be the aim of the reorganised University of 
London to do for Ixmdon’s six nr seven millions what the Scot¬ 
tish Universities had done for four millions of Scotsmen, and to 
become a real University for the praple. England, however, 
was awakening A new era in the nistory of English education 
began, first, in the foundation of the local University colleges, 
and, secondly, in 1890, in the passing of the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, The fact of the allocation of a sum 
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of upwards of 750,000/ lo lechnical and sierontlary education 
was an event unpirallelcd in the Rn incial history of this country, 
and wai in itself a proof nf this awakening That this act of the 
Government was appreciated «as shown by ihf' fict that the 
local authorities generally at once availetl themselves of the op¬ 
portunities thus presented No Ilss thin upwards of 3,000,000/ 
had been expended by municipil and Inr il nuthoriiics m pro¬ 
viding technical schools throughour iRl land M >reover, this 
progress had been unchecked by reverses or liy wming interest , 
on ihe contrary, it had been continuous universal .md rapid 
Still, much remained to be done “Organise jour secondary 
education” had been the cry from M.atlhew Arnold’s day to 
our own Yet nothing had been done in this dirucU in by 
Parliament, with whom the duly biy. It was true that begin 
nings had been made, locil authorities in some instances—ami 
here he must name those of Minchester—had taken the mnUer 
into their own hands and had rtUtsed how necessary it was to 
consolidate and coordin.atc the education of various kinds ex 
isting in their midst, and acLuilly had done so in advance of 
national action The rotintry hid, he ihoughi, made up its 
mind md would back any sensible plan for pulling this part of 
our educational house in order Let them unite in urging im¬ 
mediate action l^l them Ijc satisfied with one thing at a time 
If they saw that lo put forward ami (o carry a meASvue which 
would bring about that which nil desireil—namely, that the 
various forms of educational elTurt should be organisetj as one 
compact whole—was at the jitLsent moment beyond the range of 
practical politics, let them not fail to secure the organisation of 
a part This seemed to him to be common sense 

On Tuesday last Mr K B Haldane, K C , M P , delivered 
an address at University College, [..iverpool, on “The Function 
of a University in a Commercial City,” in llit course of which he 
compared the position of education in this country with that in 
others, notably m Germany Throughout the industrial world 
of Germany they found science applied to praciicil underiakings 
by men who had learned, if not m the Univtrsiiies and high 
technical schools, at least under teachers |)rodiiced by those in 
stitutions This was true of a mulliLude of traden In electrical 
engineering, in the manufacture of chemicals, in the production 
of glass and of iron and steel, and of many oilier articles for 
which Britain u^ed to be the industrial centre, we were rapidly 
being left behind A striking case was that of the aniline colours 
discQvered and Rrst produced in England and manufactured out 
of English coal tar The industry h.ad almost wholly shifted to 
Germany, although the dyerh in this couniry were the largest 
consumers The reason for this was that in (Germany the manu¬ 
facture had been fostered by research in the University labora¬ 
tories and by careful teaching in llie technical schools, with the 
result that J^rcat producing insiilutions, such as the Dadischc 
Amlin Fabrik, had an endless supply of directors and workmen 
trained in a fashion which we had not the means lo imitate, 
But the school was in Germany by no means the only point at 
which the professor came to the aid of indii'^try. Too 
little was known in this country of the type of in¬ 
stitution sometimes called the “ Central-Sielle,” which 
had no parallel among our business men This estab¬ 
lishment, which was maintained by subscription at a 
coat of about 12,000/ a year, was presided o^er by one of the 
most distinguished professors of chemistry in the Universily of 
that city. With a staff of highly trained assistants To it were 
referred as they arose the problems by which the subscribers in 
their individual work were ronfronted. By it was cirricd on a 
regular Bystem of research in the Reid of producLiuii of explosives, 
the fruita of which were communicaLed to the subscribers The 
great manufacturers were in constant cominunicaiion with the 
establishment, in which they took the keenest interest. In this 
country, it was needless to sty, llicri. existed nothing of the 
kind And yet we had to compete with the Germans, nm only 
at home, but in such irnpjrtant markets for explosive*) as South 
Africa, where their use was the life of the huge mining industry 
Proceeding, Mr. Haldane alluded to the Germm academic inxti 
lutions and compared them with the University -system of this 
country, and made a number of suggestions which, if ctrned 
out, would, ID hia opinion, tend towards a better sjsiern of edu¬ 
cation and be for the benefit of the country The roncUisian of 
the whole matter, said Mr Haldane, seeuied to be that wec>iuld 
establish in Grejit Britain and Ireland a system ui 1 etching ol a 
University type, with the double aim of the system ul Germany, 
and that without injury to quality in culture 
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'SOCIETIES ANP ACADEMIES. ^ 

Manchestbu. 

Literary and Pblloaophka] Sockty, October i ~Mr 
ChnrUs Bftiley, president, in the chair,—Mr. W £ Hoyle 
exhibited two eihnolugicnl apecimeris from Demerara, formerly 
iIV the po^euion of the Manchester Natural History Society, 
under the name of “ fish-arrows " They are about 4 feet lon^, 
slender, and apparently made from the wall of some hollow 
reed, with nodrt at regular intervals. At one end is a barbed 
poiat of wrought iron, the other end being stained n dark broiyn 
mr about four inches The use of these weapons is Somewhat 
difhcuU to determine; they are too thin and flexible either to 
shoot from a how or to throw with true aim. Instruments of a 
similar kind have, however, been used for catching fish by 
bailing the barbed end and sticking the other end into the bed 
of the stream among the reeds.—Mr. Cecil P.Hvrst sent specimens 
of Dioitt candtdtssima^ Desf, a disappearing British plant, 
which he colfccted recently on the sandy bars separating two 
inland lakes from the sea on the south-eastern coast of county 
Wexford, Ireland. He described its habitat on the shores of 
Lady’s Island Lake and Tacumsin Lake, and on the coast from 
^arnsore Point westward, and referred to its recorded occurrence 
in nine of the coniital areas in the South of England, from all 
of which, including the Channel Islands, it has disappeared 
It was found very sparingly on the south-western coast oE 
Anglesey in the years 1894 and 1896 

Paris. 

Academy of Scieneea, October 14 —M Bouquet de U 
Grye In the chair —New seiiea of experiments relating to the 
action of hydrogen peroxide siiluLion upon silver oxide, by M 
Bcnhelot A ihermocheniical companson of the action'“tif 
acids upon oxide of silver before and after the action of hydrogen 
.peroxide The resuUa are regarded proving conclusively that 
a peroxide of silver is formed in this reaction, and that the 
evolution of oxygen is due i 6 the decomposiUon of this com- 
pound —On the variation of races and species, by M Armand 
Gautier Experiments by Molliard, and by CKarabot and Ebray, 
on the influence exerted by the attack of certain insects on the 
development of certain plants, and the researcheE of Daniel on 
grafting, arc held by the author to prove that the Darwinian 
principles of the influence of medium, of adaptaUnn and of 
natural selection are insufficient to explain the profound 
rapid modificationa which have here taken place—Two new 
hoemogreganana of fishes, by MM A I.Averan and F 
Mesnil A detailed description of two new parasites of 
the sole and blenny, to which the names Haemo^egarina 
btgemifta and Hatmogregarma are given The paper 

IS illustrated with seventeen drawings of the parasites in various 
stages of development —The influence of variations of tempera^ 
lure on the evolution of experimental tuberculosis, by MM 
Lannclongue, Achard and Gaillard Neither a moderate 
degree of cold nor <9light variations of lemperalurc have any 
marked influence upon the development of experimental tuber¬ 
culosis in guinea pigs On the other hand, brusque variations 
of temperature, although compatible with the life of healthy 
guinea-pigs, have accelerated in a remarkable manner the course 
of the disease —On waves which may ^>eisist in a viscous fluid, 
by M P Duhem—The elliptic element of the comet 1900 r, 
►by M PeiTOlin Measurements of the position of this comet, 
which wa.<i discovered by Giacobini on February II, have been 
made in ihe oliservaioncs of Nice, Lick, Besancon, Algiers, 
Heidelburg and Strasbur^, and show that it belongs lo 
the curious group of penodic comets supposed to hftve 
been captured by Jupiter, The return of this comet 
may be expected in alraut seven years —On ihe periodic 
integrals of binomial differential equations, by M A Davidp- 
glou,—On the points of inversion of solutions, by M. Albert 
Colson. It 19 known that the specific heat of a solution is not 
the mean of the specific heat of its constituents, and hence it 
follows that the heat of solution and the heat of combmaiion 
are variable, and at a fixed temperature some heats of solution 
change their sign. For solutions of common salt this point of 
inversion is found to he at 52° C —The action pf urea upon 
yruvic acid. Homoallantoic acid and pyruvd, by M. L, J. 
imon. It IS shown that in this reaction, which has been 
previously studied by Gnmaux, there is an intermediate com¬ 
pound formed, homoallantoic acid, and that the formation of 
pyruvil is due to an internal condensation of this compound.— 
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The nitro-derivRiive of pcntaerythrlte, by MM. Leo Vignon 
and F. Gerin. The pent aerythrite, QCHaOH)!, was prepared 
by the interaction of aldehyde, formaldehyde and lime water, 
and was found to possess no reducing power towards Fehling's 
reagent. The nitric ester was prepared and found to be 
the tetra-dcrivative; it was devoid of reducing power, 
and hence it is probable that the nitric esters which do possess 
reducing power nave a constitution which is different from that 
usually ascribed to them.—On the free phase of the evolutive 
cycle of the orlhonectides, by MM. F. Caullery and F Mesnil. 
—Marine poisons and the burrowing habit, by M. G Bohn It 
has been found that sea-wster in which certain red algx have 
been growing is very |»)isonous, but that it loses this poisonous 
properly on Ritering through sand Burrowing animals have 
thus the double advantage of mechanical and chemical protec¬ 
tion.—On the eruptive rocks of Tilai Kamen (Ural), by MM 
L Duparc and F. Pearce —On a green colouring matter ex¬ 
tracted from the blood of animals poisoned by phenylliydrazine, 
by M Louis Lewin, The green substance, for which the name 
of hemoverdine is proposed, is not apparently a phenylhydrazjne 
derivative, but a product of metamorphosis of hemoglobin.— 
The spectrum of this substance is absolutely different from that 
of hremoglobin orof.anyof Us known transformation products — 
The microphyte of the Piedra, by M. P S de Magalhaes.— 
On the mechanism of the formation of fine pearls in Mytilus edu/iSj 
by M. Rajihael Dubois. 
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Essex Field CLUnCKiuex Museum of Natural Hus lory, SlraiTord), at 6 jn 
Mimetic Insects Prof R Mcldola, F R S (IUuisira.led by Natural 
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PTERODACTYLES. 

Dragons of the Atr ■ an Account of Extinct Flying 
Reptiles. By H G. Seeley. Pp. xiii + 239 Illus¬ 
trated (London Methuen and Co , 1901.) Price 61- 
VER since the study of fossil remains was taken 
up in earnest, pterodactyles, or, as the author 
elects often to call them, omithosaurs, have attracted 
the deepest attention on the part of anatomists on 
account of the many puzzling problems connected with 
their organisation and affinities, while from their weird 
form, peculiar attributes, and the huge dimensions 
attained by some of their later representatives they have 
appealed more strongly to popular interest than is the 
case with many of their extinct contemporaries Among 
all the diligent students of the organisation of these 
strange creatures (so far as it can he woikedout from then 
bones alone) none has been more constant or more per¬ 
sistent than Prof H G Seeley, who commenced his 
investigations when a student at Cambridge during the 
late 'sixties At that lime the so-called coprolite-works 
m the Cambridge Greensand were in full swing , and the 
rich, albeit much broken, material thus obtained afforded 
opportunities for studying the structural details of ptero 
dactyle bones m a manner impossible wherr dealing with 
the embedded skeletons of the smaller forms from the 
lithographic limestone of the Continent Of these 
opportunities—both as regards study and collecting— 
Prof Seeley availed himself to the full , and from that 
lime to this, as occasion presented itself, he has, we 
believe, continued faithful to his favourite study During 
the latter years of Prof Sedgwick's tenure of the 
Woodwardian Chair at Cambridge, Prof Seeley de¬ 
livered a senes of lecture* at various centres—including 
the Royal Institution—on pterodactyles ; and the present 
volume purports to be a reissue of these lectures in an 
expanded form, with such revision as has been rendered 
advisable by the progress of investigation. 

In ihls volume Prof. Seeley appeals, as he tells us in 
the preface, alike to the general public and to the man of 
science. To achieve success in this double rdle is by no 
means an easy matter , and it maybe questioned whether 
he has not given too much elementary explanation to 
suit the latter class of readers and not enough for the 
needs of the former. This, however, is a matter which 
concerns an author and his publisher rather than a 
reviewer. 

All who have been occupied in investigating the oste¬ 
ology of pterodactyles can scarcely fad to be struck with 
the marked similarity presented in many respects—es- 
pecially'iD the skull and cervical vertebrse—to birds. And 
this avian resemblance seems to have impressed itself 
with peculiar force on the mind of the author, who has 
all along contended that these cieatures are not entitled 
to be ranked as reptiles, but form an outstanding group 
by themselves, displaying very widespread affinities with 
other groups of animals. So widespread, indeed, does 
Prof. Seeley regard the relationships of pterodactyles 
ihat It is by no means an easy matter to understand what 
his opinions on this subject really are, especially as his 
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sentences are not unfiequenlly so involved that it is 
difficult to grasp his meaning Even, however, if they 
cannot agree with them (or in some cases even under¬ 
stand them), the views of such an experienced and earnest 
investigator on a subject he has made specially his own 
should command respectful attention on the part of those 
whose knowledge m this respect is less extensive than 
that of the author 

Pei haps the best way of endeavouring to convey an 
idea of the author’s views on pterodactyle relationship— 
which IS the leading leature of the book—will be to quote 
his own words 

Selecting a few passages m serial order, we find it 
stated on p 58 that^— 

" While these animals are incontestably nearer to birds 
than to any other animals in their plan of organisation, 
thus far no proof has been found that they aie birds, or 
can be included in the same division of vertebrate life 
n ilh feathered animals ” 

On p 188 we aie told that— 

“ It IS not so much that they mark a transition from 
repule to bud, as that they are a group which is parallel 
to birds, and more manifestly holds an intef mediate place 
than birds do between reptiles ami mammals " 

Again, on p 210 we find the following — 

‘‘Theiefore there is a closer fundamental resemblance 
between some carnivoious dinosaurs Coelurus] than 
might h(ii>€ been anticipated'^ 

* On the following page it is stated that— 

'‘The dinosaurs, like pterodactyles, must be regarded 
as inter Mediate in some respects bitween reptiles and 
birds " ^ 

Finally, on p. 223, we have the following — 

“ It would therefore appear from the vital community 
of structures with birds, that pterodactyles and birds are 
tnvo parallel i^roups^ which may be regarded as ancient 
divergent forks ol the same branch of animal life, which 
berame distinguished fiom each other by acquiring the 
different condition of the skin, and the structures which 
were developed in consequence of the bony skeleton 
ministering in different ways , and with different habit of 
terrestrial progression, this extinct group of animals ac¬ 
quired some modifications of the skeleton which birds 
have not shown. There is nothing to suggest that ptcro- 
dactyles are a branch from birds, but their relation to 
birds 13 much closer, so far as the skeleton goes, than 
IS their relation with the flightless dinosaurs, with 
which birds and pterodactyles have many characters in 
common " 

Other passages might be quoted, but the foregoing arc 
sufficient to indicate the extreme complexity of ptero- 
dactyle relationship according to the author Personally 
we must confess to a total incapacity to draw a mental 
picture of the relationships thus indicated ; and we have 
also failed in the attempt to construct a diagram which 
will show how groups that are divergent are yet parallel. 

We have also yet to learn that birds are in any 
respect intermediate between reptiles and mammals ; 
while we totally fail to see how any animals can be, even 
in some respects^ intermediBie between reptiles and 
mathinals on the one hand, and reptiles and birds on the 
other That is to say, in the sense in which we under¬ 
hand the term intermediate," as indicative of descent. 

1 I he Italics inlruducecl into ih^se quotations are the reviewer's 

E E 
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Af^ain, as suggestive of prejudice, we must take the 
strongest exception to the author's use of the expression 
“than might have been anticipated" in connection with 
the affinities between pterodactyles and dinosaurs. What 
right had anybody to form “ anticipations" ? 

If the author really intends to imply that birds and 
pterodactyles are divergent and specialised branches 
from groups of reptiles which cannot yet be identified (at 
all events in the latter case) with any approach to cer¬ 
tainty, we can agree with him But this by no means 
implies any intimate relationship between the two 
branches in question, the structure of the limbs of which is 
alone amply sufficient, in our opinion, to demonstrate their 
toially different origin. In urging an affinity between 
birds and pterodactyles, Prof. Seeley, in addition to the 
(may we say superficial ?) resemblances between their 
skulls and brains, lays stress on the fact that both have 
pneumatic bones. This feature is taken as an indication 
that pterodactyles probably possessed warm blood, from 
which IS drawn the further inference that they were also 
furnished with a four-chambered heart Even if the 
first inference be well founded, the second by no means 
follows, the author himself quoting the fact that the 
blood of the tunny has a temperature of 90°. And even 
if pterodactyles were warm-blooded and furnished with 
an avian type pf heart, we should be none the more 
inclined to admit their affinity with birds. 

Apparently the author takes no account of similar 
modes of life leading to the development of superficially 
similar bodily structure in totally different groups of 
animals, and the consequent “convergent” resemblance 
between them. And if this be so, his premises are so 
widely different from those on which the investigations of 
others are based that it is little wonder irreconcilable 
diversity of view results 

An instance of this nature occurs on p 219, where we 
find the statement that “a few characters of ornithosaurs 
are regarded as having been acquired^ because they are 
not found in any other animals, or have been developed 
only in a portion of the group.” In one sense all characters 
are acquired ; but the use which the author makes of the 
term “acquired characters” does not correspond with its 
ordinary scientific acceptation From this we may 
perhaps infer that in other instances the signification 
attached to terms is different from that usually in vogue— 
which would account for much 

It IS not, however, solely in regard to the affinities of 
these reptiles, as we still take leave to call them, that Che 
author differs so much from current views. He likewise 
attributes to pterodactyles a bodily form quite unlike that 
with which they are generally credited ; and one, it may 
be said, which makes them the most grotesque and 
bizarre creatures that ever walked this earth. But could 
they walk at all, as thus restored ? is a question which can 
scarcely fail to occur to those who look on these wonderful 
pictures in most or all other restorations, as in the 
plate by Smit in Hutchinson's “ Extinct Monsters/’ 
pterodactyles, when not flying, are shown crawling on 
rocks or cliffs, or sitting up on their hind legs on some 
prominence preparatory to taking flight, Prof. Seeley 
will, however, nothing to say to such crouching 

attitudes, and ''lifEresents the creatures standing on all 
fours, with the greatly elongated wing-finger' bent back 
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alongside the fore-arm and projecting above the hind¬ 
quarters, and the wing folded like an inverted Chinese 
sun-shade Whether such slender hind-limba as are 
shown in the restoration are capable of supporting the 
weight of the body in this position we will not pause to 
inquire Our difficulty is in connection with the fore- 
limb, the raising of which would apparently cause 
the wings to strike against the ground at every 
step, even if they did not become entangled with the 
hind-legs Moreover, the creature is represented as 
actually standing on the joint between the metacar¬ 
pus and the wing-finger, and as this joint must certainly 
have been a highly delicate and complex structure, it 
appears impossible to conceive how it could have escaped 
injury m walking if carried in the position shown in the 
restoration. Possibly the author has an explanation of 
these difficulties, but if so it would have been more 
satisfactory had it been given to the public. 

To revert, in conclusion, to the main argument of the 
book, we fully realise the amount of labour that Prof. 
Seeley has expended on a very difficult subject, and at 
the same time are prepared to admit the advantage 
which often accrues to the progress of science from the 
presentation of opinions widely different from those 
generally egtertained Nevertheless, we scarcely think 
that he will persuade those of his readers whose verdict 
IS worth having to agree with him in regarding pterodac¬ 
tyles and birds as in any way near akin, or will convince 
them that the former creatures are no longer entitled to 
be classed as reptiles Aberrant they are, no doubt, but 
not so much 50 as, in our opinion, to be excluded from 
the limits of a class comprehensive enough to embrace 
such diverse types as dinosaurs, turtles, ichthyosaurs 
and snakes As to the alleged relationship between the 
“dragons of the air” and the egg-laying mammals, we 
are fain to confess that it requires a greater power of 
imagination to realise the nature of the affinity than it 
falls to our own lot to possess R L 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS 
Theoretical Mechanics an Elementary Treatise. By 
W Woolsey Johnson, Professor of Mathematics, U S. 
Naval Academy Pp xv-l-434 (New York John 
Wiley and Sons London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 
1901 ) Price 3 dollars net. 

HE author states m his preface that “the study of 
mechanics is here supposed to follow an adequate 
course in the differential and integral calculus ” Hence 
it is difficult to sec how it can appeal to any class of 
students—at least in this country—especially as, in 
addition to both branches of the calculus, the concep¬ 
tions of geometry of three dimensions are also introduced 
at the outset. The student who has already progressed 
thus far in mathematics does not require to be introduced 
to the parallelogram of forces and all the elements of 
the composition and resolution of coplanar forces and 
velocities. There is nothing distinctively novel in the 
work, which is, on the whole, a careful compilation from 
the works of the best writers on the subject, without any 
acknowledgment of the sources. 

The first two chapters deal with forces acting on a 
particle, and make free use of the calculus and geometry 
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of three dimensions. In chapter in the author settles 
down to the composition, resolution, and equilibrium of 
a general system of coplanar forces, and gives a very 
good exposition of the subject , but m this chapter, of 
nearly fifty pages, no use of either the calculus or three- 
dimensional geometry is made, except in three pages 
devoted to the common catenary Now the understanding 
of this very important and extensive section ol dynamics 
IS well within the power of any student even if he is 
quite Ignorant of these branches of pure mathematics, 
so that It seems a pity that he should be kept back in his 
dynamical studies until he has passed through an 
adequate course in the differential and integral calculus ” 

Passing over chapters devoted to the determination of 
centres of gravity and the composition of forces which 
are not coplanar, we come to chapter vii, which treats 
of the principle of work This chapter is somewhat 
meagre, consisting mainly of what is known as “book- 
work,'’ and not containing sufficient illustration of the 
applications of the principle to concrete cases Until 
the student comes to chapter vm he will experience no 
difficulty m the author's treatment of the subject , but 
when he reaches this chapter, on “ motion produced by 
constant force,” he will find a good deal about the nature 
of “inertia regarded as a force'' which will be very per¬ 
plexing. His main difficulty will be to decide whether 
the author means the “ force of inertia ” to be one 
exerted by a body or upon it by some agent or medium 
Thus, at the beginning of art 28S it would appear to be 
a force exerted by the body — 

" The property of matter through which li resists any 
change of motion, m accordance with the First Law of 
Motion, IS called Inertia.” 

But a few lines farther on we have the sentence — 

“ Now, just as the resistance of a fixed body in contact 
with that upon which the force acts, and preventing its 
motion, IS regarded as a force equal and opposite to the 
force which would otherwise produce motion, so the re¬ 
sistance to motion in the body when free is regarded as 
a force equal and opposite to the active force which pro¬ 
duces the motion ” 

Let us suppose a particle M acted upon by forces 
whose resultant is P and kept from moving by the resist¬ 
ance, N, of a fixed surface D , then the force N is exactly 
equal and opposite to the force P Again, imagine the 
body M acted upon by the same force P and unresisted 
by any fixed surface , M will have an acceleration a, and 
the statement is that there is acting on M a force resisting 
the acceleration a —this force being clearly produced by 
something which in our thoughts replaces the above fixed 
surface B—that this force is equal and opposite to “the 
active force which produces the motion ” So far, what 
this “active force” is is not clear ; but the next sentence 
defines it — 

“ Thus the force of inertia acts upon a particle of mass 
m only when there is an acceleration a, and its value is 
moj while Its direction is opposite to that of the 
acceleration.” 

Now observe that if the particle had no acceleration, 
this force would be zero, while in the first part of the 
analogy (where also a = o) t(ie supposed analogous force, 
N (the resistance of the surface B) is not zero 
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However, from this and from subsequent statements 
It IS clear that, in the authoi’s view, a force of inertia 
really acts on a particle m which has an acceleration a, 
and that this force is scalarly and vcctorly equal to -ma ; 
that IS to say, it is D’Alembert's fictitious “ reversed 
effective moving force.” But this is not in accordance 
with the statement at the top of p 388 -- 

And the inertia which acts upwards is, at that point, 
simply the resistance of the body to being moved away 
from the tangent at o.” 

It IS certainly strange that a force acting on a body 
should be the resistance of the body to being moved 
The author, however, clearly defines his conception, 
which he calls that of “ kinetic equilibrium,” at the top 
of p. 244 — 

“ For example, suppose a man whose weight is W to 
be standing on the floor of an elevator which begins 
to descend with the known acceleration a The forces 
acting on the man are his weight, acting down¬ 

ward, his inertia, wu, acting upward because the accele- 
lation IS downward, and the resistance R of the floor 
of the elevator acting upward Since the forces are all 
vertical, there is but one condition of equilibrium, namely, 
W-R-|-^«.i'’ 

The objection which a student will raise to this is that 
if the man is really acted upon by the upward force w/n, 
the man is really at rest and not in motion at all. 

D’Alembert never attributed anything but a fictitious 
existence to his “reversed effective forces,” and he was 
right and consistent all through The real objection to 
his principle is that it teaches us to be dissatisfied with 
the actuality (viz motion), and to seek refuge m a fiction 
(viz rest) The teaching of Newton's second axiom is 
quite different it accepts motion as a fact and deals 

With it. 

The remainder of the book gives somewhat short and 
easily readable discussions of central orbits, motion 
(especially amplanar) of rigid bodies, moments of inertia, 
and impulses 


0 {//^ BOOK SHELF 

The Earliest Inhabitant'i of Abydos^ a Crantologual 
Study. By D. Randall-Maciver Plates vm + tables 
16 (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1901 ) Price loj hd 
net 

In the present work Mr Randall-Maciver presents to 
the public the craniological material which he obtained 
in Upper Egypt in the winter of 1899-1900, and the 
results which he has deduced from it In a senes of 
eight plates he gives us photographs of a large number 
of skulls which he obtained from two cemeteries at 
Abydos, which, he says, belonged to the earliest and the 
latest stages of the pre-dynastic period, and to these 
he adds some sixteen tables of minute craniological 
measurements. The first cemetery contained only pottery 
of the earliest forms, black-topped, polished red, and 
white ornamented red, and the second degraded wavy- 
handled vases and other pottery of well-defined classes 
The remarks which Mr. Randall-Maciver makes in his 
short preface may be regarded as a continuation of those 
expressed in his “ Libyan Notes,” and we observe that he 
still holds the view that the theory of the Libyan origin 
of the pre-dynastic or proto-dynastic Egyptians is “based 
on wholly inadequate evidence.” The pre-dynasiic 
Egyptians were, he thinks, n mixed race, but as a whole 
that race was not Berber ; on the other band, he does 
not deny the existence of an original Berber substratum, 
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though he believes that its existence requires to be proved. 
A question of the kind must be decided by expert 
anthropologists,” for archsology has its own place, and 
should recognise its own limitations; it can prove con¬ 
nections of culture, but not identities of race.” We can 
only hope that the archaeologists who hold difTerent views 
from those of Mr. Randall-Maciver will take these obser¬ 
vations to heart and turn from the error of their ways. 
It IB, we must confess, a little disconcerting to hnd such 
a stnctly scientific aqthoritv as Mr Randall-Maciver 
reduced to suggesting that " it is well worth considering 
whether the pre-dynastic race of Egypt is not in the main 
a blending in vanous proportions of Semite and Negro.” 
It IS much to be hoped that his promised work on the 
whole subject will clear up some of its difficulties, but it 
seems doubtful, judging by the work of Mr. Randall- 
Maciver and Prof. Sergi, whether the archzologist will 
obtain much useful help from the craniologist. 

TAa New Basts of Gto^aphy, A Manual for the Pre¬ 
paration of the Teacher. By Jacaucs W. Red way. Pp 
XVI+ 226. (New York: The Macmillan Company 

London : Macmillan and Co, Ltd , 1901.) Price 4s. td 
net. 

Not that the basis is really “ new/' for the author, who is 
perhaps the most successful writer of geographical school¬ 
books in the English tongue, knows a great deal better 
In his preface he says m efTcct that the novelty of his 
basis is only apparent to the ignorance of the average 
teachers, and the newer they find it the more shame to 
them ” This book/’ he explains, ** is intended to set 
forth in an elementary manner the relations between 
human activities and geojjraphic environment” It does 
so very well. The style is facile and free, permeated by 
an air of genial familiarity with the subject, and with the 
class of reader appealed to. There is a tendency to semi- 
epipammatic sentences, shattered fragments of which 
will be recognisable in the breccia of the pupil-teacheHs 
examination papers for a generation to come .—“ War 
has Its horrors, but it is less horrible than ignorance.” 

Accuracy is the one virtue that cannot possibly belong 
to a flat map ” It is not necessary to worry about the 
plane of the ecliptic.’’ 

The last proposition will probably be popular, if one 
may say so without disrespect to other imaginary 
lines,” 

Mr. Redway has produced a thoroughly practical, well- 
informed and thoughtful book , one which can not only be 
read with pleasure by the teacher in the study, but prac¬ 
tised with profit in the school True, it does not accord 
with any or the ’’codes” in this country, but the pnnci- 1 
plea It lays down will be found perfectly amenable to any ^ 
pattern of red-tape harness Stress is laid on the supen- | 
only of the method of teaching by letting the pupil dis¬ 
cover his own facts—“The reading method might fit a 
young man to be a private secretary ; the discovery 
method fits him to be the employer of private secretaries.” 

References to books are given as well as hints on 
method, and Mr Redway is generous in commending 
the works of other writers. We feel sure that his strongly 
practical exposition of the nature and value of geograpni- 
cal principles will do more to promote sound geographical 
education than any amount of learned advocacy by 
theorists can ever accomplish. 

Ex^rtises ei Ardiiraj^es. By F. Rigaud. Pp. 177. 

(Paris Gauthier-Villars. Masson and Co , 1901.) 

In this volume, which belongs to the Encyclopddie 
scientifique des Aide-Memoire senes, the author gives a 
precis of standard legal works on reports and arbitrations, 
and summarises the principles and laws which should be 
considered by arbitrators and enmerts more familiar with 
technical knowledge than law. From this practical point 
of view the book may prove of service. 
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LE ITERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(T'Aff Editor does not hold htmseif rtsponsiblt for o/ttmens ex» 
pressed by his correspondents Neither can At undertake 
to return^ or to cot respond with the writers of rejeaei 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part ef NATURE. 
No notice IS taken of anonymous coniiHunuations,] 

Note on a Point of Chemical Nomenclature. 

Senikr and Goodwin have, in a recent {fourn, Chem, 
Soc. vol IxxLX p. 25S), made lue of the term “ alphyl ” u a generic 
name for the aromatic radicles. The continued use of this term 
with the meaning attached lo it by the above authors is one 
which may lead to some confusion It is undoubtedly of advan¬ 
tage lo be able to distinguish by special names fatty from aro¬ 
matic radicles. With tins end id view Bamberger proposed 
sometime ago (Benchte, xxvii. 2583) '*a/phyP* as a geoeral 
term for aromatic radicles, such as phenyl, tolyl, &c. He 
derived this word from alkyl-phenyl,” and as it supplied a 
want It was speedily adopted by investigators and appeared in 
scientific papers and text-books Vorlander in 1^99 {four fur 
praktische Chemie^ lix 247) drew attention to ihe possibility of 
error centred in the new name. As he remarked, every student 
of chemistry on hearing the word “ alphyl ” for the first time 
would think, not of an aromatic compound, but of one belonging 
to the fatty or aliphatic division lie ihen pointed out that 
alphyl was, on the contrary, a thoroughly suitable name for a 
monovalent hydrocarbon radicle of the fatty series, and that an 
aromatic radicle might be designated by 

For monovalent fatty radicles we have the name " alkyl" 
suggested years ago by J. Wislicenus and derived from 
"alcohol.” There is no reason for superseding that term, but 
its meaning might with advantage be enlarged Vorlander’s 
proposal was that all monovalent hydrocarbon radicles, whether 
fatty or aromatic, should be called ** alkyl" groups, this term 
being in opposition to “ used by Liebermann [Benchte, 
XXI 3372) for acid radicles. We may then subdivide the alkyl 
group into fatty and aromatic divisions, giving each a special 
name, 

The following scheme sets forth the proposed nomenclature *— 

I Alkyl All monovalent hydrocarbon radicles. 

(a) Alphyl, Aliphatic radicles (CH^, (^illg, &c.) 

[ b ) Arryt. Aromatic radicles (CjHb, &c ) 

(^) Alpharryl Aromatic radicles possessed of a fatty 
character (benzyl, &c ) 

II Acyl. Acid radicles in general (CH3.CO, CgTIjCHaCO). 

Bamberger, the proposer of the term *' alphyl *' for aromatic 
radicles, acknowledged the ambiguity and adopted Vorlunder’s 
proposal [Lieb, Ann ccev. 289) One modification he suggested, 
and this was the change from " arryl ” to "aryl " Since that 
time he has used in all his work the term "aryl" where he 
previously used "alphyl " Thi^ is a custom which now gener¬ 
ally obtains in Germany, and " alphyl " in its original sense has 
almost altogether disappeared from papers and text-books 
Should now the term "alphyl" be used in England for an 
aromatic radicle, it will creep again into such reference perindi- 
cais as the Ceniralblatt and there occur side by side with 
"alphyl” and "aryl" in their later meanings, as has already 
been the case, and this will lead lo manifest lack of clearness 
and confusion. Some English chemists use "aryl" for an 
aromatic radicle (t/ Sudborough, on acetylation of arylamines, 
Proc. Chem, Soc. xvii p 45) It would therefore be of great 
advantage to agree on a uniform use of these different terms 

A T. DE M. 


Folklore about Stonehenge 

I REMEMBER, when I was a child, between seventy and etghty 
years ago, being told that the stones could be Bucc**tislully 
counted only by laying a loaf of bread beside each To mark 
each stone by something to prevent one being missed or counted 
twice over seems natural; but why a loaf of bread ? Is this an 
idea surviving from the cult us iapiduni" referred to m your 
review of " Carnac and Stonehenge " in Nature of September 
12 ? I think it probable that I had this from a nursery-maid 
who came from Mere in Wiltshire, and who had a taste for the 
marvellous. O. Fishbr. 

Harlion, Cambridge, October 19. 
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A CunouB Flftme, 

The rollowing experiment with a Bunsen name may interest 
some of your leaders. 


A Bunsen burner is lighted 




book or journal Perhaps sonie 
informalion, 

Winchester College, October 2c 


ow and turned down so that 
the escaping gases will no 
longer burn at the upper 
ena of the lube The end 
of a glass rod is placed in 
the stream of gas and a 
lighted taper applied to it 
The gas now burns steadily 
and the dame takes the form 
of a An^cr stall attached by 
one point to the rod A 
little adjustment of the gas 
supply may be required, A 
glass tube tilled with water 
will not serve, which sug* 
gests that the rod must have 
a temperature of more than 
100" C Wires of anj com¬ 
mon nielal may be used 
instead of the glass rod It 
IS a beautiful experiment 
The above came under 
my notice about six months 
B^o when experimenting 
with flames, ana I can And 
no reference to it m any 
of your readers can give me 
L L (-lAHBtin. 


THE LONDON FOG INQUIRY 

'^HE action of the County Council of London in 

devoting a sum of money for the purpose of 
aiding the Meteorological Council in making an inquiry 
into the occurrence and distribution of fogs in the 
London district ^as attracted public attention to an 
undertaking which is in itself of a very unambitious 
character The discomforts and dangers of a London 
fog are indeed a loud challenge to the scientific and 
practical intelligence of Londoners, but what is aimed at 
in the present case is not any heroic attempt to deliver 
London from its insidious enemy, but the collection of 
information as to the best mode of attacking the purely 
meteorological question of local forecasts. In the 
language of the hour, it is a scouting expedition and not 
an attack m force 

Wliether such a preliminary inquiry will of itself yield 
results that are either novel or valuable is still to some 
extent a matter of opinion. It originated in a request 
from the electric lighting authorities of several districts to 
be supplied, for obvious reasons, with fbrecasts or warn¬ 
ings from the Meteorological Office of the probable 
occurrence of serious fogs Very much is already 
known about fogs Apart from the special investigations 
of Dr Russell and others, the students of weather maps 
are quite familiar with the general meteorological con¬ 
ditions under which fogs are likely, and recognise even 
more easily the conditions when they are unlikely. 
Besides this more or less technical knowledge, there is a 
large and increasing store of experience of fogs amongst 
the millions of dwellers in the London district From 
recent circumstances I am able to say that he who would 
select an abode in London can obtain much curious 
information on the subject from friends, scientific and 
otherwise. It may take the form of testimony as to the 
relative prevalence of fog in other people^s localities or 
Its intolerable prevalence in his own, according to the 
temperament of the witness. It must, perhaps, be allowed 
that It IS a rash undertaking to controvert the state¬ 
ment that the phenomena of London^s fogs are well 
known 
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Yet when one is brought face to face with the practical 
question, “ Can you give us an hour's warning of the 
approach of a fog in any particular district?*’ one is 
driven to realise that, after all, the abundant knowledge 
based on the prolonged experience of many observers 
lacks coordination. If conditions are favourable for the 
occurrence of fog, which part of London will be the first 
to experience it ? and at what rate will it spread or move 
to other parts? and where will it be most dense? Will 
It begin on the river and gradually extend to the heights, 
as a sea fog pours over the land ? or will the heights 
first cover themselves with mist rolling down to the 
valleys ^ or if some locality is specially favoured as com¬ 
pared with others, by what numerical or percentage 
estimate should the advantage be estimated ? 

Statistical answers to these questions are clearly 
within reach. One year’s experience will give no final 
statistical results, but it may at least give an indication 
of the possibility and prospect of obtaining such results 
Some preliminary understanding must be arrived at as 
to the method of describing the experience of the 
different observers There are fogs of many colours 
and of diverse character and density , some are on the 
surface, others, which do not come so low even as the 
tops of buildings, produce at noonday the darkness of 
night It may be assumed that these differences of type, 
as well as differences of distribution, arc not entirely 
capricious, but are related to some specific differ¬ 
ence in the meteorological conditions, general or local, 
the local topography and conditions of the surface, 
or the local geology All these things can also 
be ascertained, but whether the differences are suffi¬ 
ciently marked as to be recognisable in individual 
cases and to form a basis for forecast work is a question 
which, with all deference to the opinion of those who 
regard the phenomena of fogs as known, is worthy of 
investigation Nor is it even easy, when one considers 
the difficulty of securing uniformity of convention among 
observers and uniformity of exposure of thermometers 
and other instruments. It is a question that requires to 
be approached, if confusion is to be avoided, with the 
intelligence of trained scientific scepticism 

The County Council, while authorising the organisa- 
tinn of observations at the fire stations by the staff of the 
fire brigade and possibly at other institutions under the 
control of the Council, have assigned to the Meteorological 
Office the responsibility for the conduct of the investiga¬ 
tion and for providing all necessary instruments The 
Office IS also expected to make arrangements for observa¬ 
tions outside the administrative County of London The 
organisation of the details of such cooperation is not 
without its difficulties, but the cordiality with which the 
County Council has expressed its desire to cooperate 
IS a weighty element m favour of the success of the 
attempt It is obvious that without such cooperation 
the organisation of an efficient system of volunteer ob¬ 
servations would be a matter of great labour and 
prolonged delay 

I have been careful to indicate the limitation of the 
immediate scope of the present inquiry to the collation 
of local observations of fog, and perhaps of temperature 
of air and water, with other local data and the general 
meteorological conditions. This is mainly a matter of 
appropriate organisation There arc, however, some 
physical aspects of the forcnation of vapour in the atmo¬ 
sphere which may be of service as a guide to the classi¬ 
fication of the conditions of distribution of fog. In the 
foiefront 1 would place the question as to what is the 
source of supply of the water which is the mam con¬ 
stituent of those fogs which are not simply wreaths of 
smoke Does the water come from the ground on 
which the fog lies? or the air in contact with it? or from 
some higher or more distant region? It is a matter of 
common observation that a surface of relatively hot 
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water covers itself with drifting clouds of so-called steam. 
There are doubtless surface fogs which correspond to 
this condition, though when the evaporation is very rapid 
there may be, as Mr. C. T. R. Wilson has shown, a clear 
layer immediately in contact with the water surface. 
Fogs which have their origin m this mixture of the rising 
vapour with cooler air may be called steaming water 
fogs '* On the other hand, if any surface is sufficiently 
cold the absorption of heat from the air in contact witn 
it may cause condensation in the air close to the surface, 
and fogs arising in tins way may be called, for the sake 
of brevity, “ cold-surface fogs,” Vigorous radiation such 
as takes place on a clear night from grass may cause a 
fog of this character, and in regard to the persistence 
of a fog under these circumstances the transparency, or 
rather translucence, of fog for radiation is an important 
but not well-known factor, In these cases the source of 
the water supply is easily identihed as being the water 
surface m the one case and the air in eontact with the 
surface in the other. 

Clouds, consisting of more or less detached masses 
of fog formed m either of these two ways, may drift 
like the steam from a locomotive or a sea fog over land, 
and a fog may thus visit a locality which has had no share 
in supplying the water There is, moreover, another pos¬ 
sibility which may be connected with the question as to 
why fogs are more prevalent in winter than in summer, 
in spite of the fact that the store of moisture in the air is 
larger and changes of temperature are more pronounced 
m the warmer months Rain has been defined as a 
falling cloud which reaches the surface before the 
evaporation of the globules is complete. The rate of 
fall depends on the size of the particles, but m still atmo¬ 
sphere even the smallest particles make their way down¬ 
ward. In summer the falling cloud may consist of any- 
thing*between a thunder shower and drizzling rain In 
winter, when the supply of moisture is less and, over 
towns, the supply of nuclei for condensation is greater, 
the counterpart of the summer drizzle may be so light as to 
be classed as fog or mist, and fall with extreme slowness 
In this case the water supply comes from strata above the 
surface. There are certainly some fogs in which there 
seems to be a gradual deposit of moisture on horizontal 
surfaces, and not merely on specially cold surfaces It 
is true that winter fogs are often associated with high 
barometric pressure, generally a fine weather associa¬ 
tion, but under similar conditions of pressure very light 
rainfalls on our eastern and northern coasts are some¬ 
times experienced. Whether electrical conditions, which 
arc exceptional in foggy weather, may account for the 
formation or accelerate the falling of the cloud in such 
circumstances I cannot say 

If we call this third form of fog, due either to the 
surface drifting or the downward descent of a cloud formed 
above the surface, a cloud fog,’' we have altogether 
three forms—“steaming water fogs,” “ cold-surface fogs” 
and ''cloud fogs.” It is evident that, of these three, two 
depend upon local conditions which may possibly be 
identified, while the third is at least much more inde¬ 
pendent of loc.il conditions and its incidence may be as 
capricious as the summer cloud 

The consideration of the observations from this point 
of view requires more than mere organisation It in¬ 
volves a special knowledge of the physics of the atmo¬ 
sphere applied to observations of a somewhat special 
kind, and may need some appropriate apparatus It is 
hoped that circumstances will allow the statistical in¬ 
vestigation to be combined with the consideration of such 
physical Questions as those which 1 have indicated ; but 
the time for arran^ment is short, and it is possible that 
the physical side of the investigation may nave to wait 
for a more favourable opportunity, The primary con¬ 
sideration at present is the suitable organisation of trust¬ 
worthy observations. W. N Shaw 
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ALUMINIUM AND ITS USES. 

T he number of metals available in large quantities for 
industrial purposes is so very small, that the success¬ 
ful introduction of a new one must be of the greatest 
interest. The affinity of aluminium for oxygen much 
exceeds that of iron at a red heat Iron oxide is reduced 
by carbon at that temperature, while alumina cannot be- 
reduced in this way except in the electric arc. And thus,, 
though the ores of aluminium are more widely distributed 
even than those of iron, yet the former metal remained 
for long unknown, and until lately was comparatively rare. 

About fifty years ago, the researches of Wohler and 
Deville led to the latter’s process for the production of 
aluminium on a commercial scale, in which the vapour of 
aluminium chloride was led over heated sodium The 
price of the new mcial fell rapidly, but was always high 
and dependent upon that of sodium 

In 1054, Bunsen and Deville showed independently 
that aluminium could be obtained by electrolysis from a 
bath containing the chlorides of both aluminium and 
sodium in a slate of fusion, the latter chloride acting 
merely as a dux. But at that time the cost of electrical 
energy was prohibitive. 

The first successful electrical process was that of 
Cowles, in which alumina is reduced by carbon m the 
electric furnace It rapidly superseded the old chemical 
method, in spite of the reduction in ihe price of sodium 
by the Caslner process, but had soon in its turn to give 
place to the processes of Hall and H^roult discovered in 
1886 (though not successfully worked until some years 
later) In these, a bath of the fused fluorides of aluminium 
and sodium 15 employed They occur naturally combined 
as cryolite , and serve, when melted, as a solvent for 
alumina, which by itself would, of course, be almost in¬ 
fusible The alumina is electrolysed by a current intro¬ 
duced at a carbon anode, and further alumina is added 
as the metal collects at the other pole. The bath must 
be maintained at a red heat, and an electromotive force 
of somewhere about five volts is needed 

It IS this process which has brought down the coat of 
aluminium so much of late Other methods, as those of 
Blackmore and Crooch, depending upon the preparation 
and subsequent electrolysis of fused aluminium sulphide, 
are said to be yet more economical, the sulphide being 
much more readily decomposed than the oxide But the 
saving in electrical energy does not yet seem to make up 
for the greater expense of working materials 

The cost of water-power, even in situations offering 
great natural advantages, cannot be indefinitely reduced, 
owing to the great capital outlay needed for hydraulic 
works There is, then, little doubt that the present cost 
of aluminium, about eighteenpence a pound, represents 
roughly the lowest figure at which the Hall and H^roult 
processes can profitably be worked. With a density 30 
per cent, and a conductivity 60 per cent, that of copper, 
pure aluminium conductors can transmit the same elec¬ 
trical energy over a given distance with only half the 
weight of metal. As an electrical conductor, therefore, 
aluminium at eighteenpence is equivalent to copper at 
ninepence a pound, or 84/. a ton, a figure considerably 
below what it lately reached. 

It IS curious to observe how entirely depenefent the 
electrical engineering industry is upon the price and the 
conductivity of copper. The former largely determines the 
degree of success, or at all events the method of carry¬ 
ing out, of electrical power transmission schemes ; while 
the latter, in conjunction with the permeability of iron, 
actually decides the scale upon which our electrical 
machinery must be built, since the output or effort for a 
given speed of running is always limited by the heating 
which occurs ; and this, at full load, arises mainly from 
the imperfect electrical conductivity of copper. 

Aluminium offers, it is true, no prospect of reduced 
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Size of our machinery, owinf^^ to its bulk {diameter nearly 
30 per cent greater than equivalent copper) •, but it will 
nuw always act as a check upon the artihcial raising of 
the price of copper 

The hi^h cost of insulating materials renders it un¬ 
likely that aluminium with its’greater size will ever replace 
copper in insulated cables And even as a bare con- 
ductor, It IS doubtful what advantage in price (together 
with whatever saving may come from having wires only 
half as heavy to handle and support) will compensate for 
the many disadvantages as compared with hard'drawn 
copper—greater liability to corrosion, difficulty of 
making joints, less tensile strength (even of aluminium 
bronze), lack of uniform quality, greater surface exposed 
to the wind, greater unsightliness owing to size (for trolley 
wires), &c 

Still, the excessive price of copper which has obtained 
during the last two years, and indeed till a few months 
ago, has led to the putting down of between one and 
two thousand tons of bare aluminium conductors for 
clcctnc-power transmission—chiefly in America, and for 
very high-tension, long-distance schemes —schemes, m 
fact, in which the cost of the lines represents the greatest 
proportion of the whole expenditure. 

The experience as to the behaviour of aluminium 
already gained from the>ie installations is very valuable, 
as may be gathered from a perusal of two recent papers 
—one read by Messrs. Pemne and Baum before the 
American Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the 
other by Mr. Kershaw before our own similar Institution 
The former writers find that, owing to a laige tempera¬ 
ture change in the elastic constant, the true coeflicieiit 
of expansion of the new metal is not applicable m calcu¬ 
lations of stresses in suspended wnes having a given 
sag, the apparent temperature ePTects being much less 
than those calculated Again, in the latter papei it is 
suggested that aluminium will not weather so well in this | 
country as in the drier climate of America It would j 
seem also as if, while good soldered joints are quite 
possible with th<? metal, only welded or “burnt" joints 
involving no solder are durable out of doois, the metal 
being so highly electropositive, and the alloys farmed 
near soldered joints unstable Mechanical joints are 
generally used in America The McIntyre joint is made 
by slipping the ends into a flat aluminium sleeve, the 
whole being then twisted round twice or thrice It is 
doubtful whether such joints retain their inilial high con¬ 
ductivity, in view of experience with similai joints in 
telegraph work. As an elei trical conductor, then, it is 
only in those rare cases where conducting power for a 
given weight is wanted, irrespective of volume^ that 
aluminium is without question the best material to use 

For structural purposes, the new metal has up to the 
present proved a little disappointing In the first place, 
the pure metal is useless, being too soft This, however, 
was to be expected Pure iron is also soft The alloys 
wuh4:opper up to a density of 3 include some which seem 
fairly strong , but the fact that cycle frames are still 
made of steel shows that, where strength and lightness are 
required together, and cost is not of great moment, steel 
•can still hold its own, apart from its relative cheapness 
No doubt, however, there is yet much to be learnt about 
the m6tallurgy of the alloys with copper, and with other 
elements also—nickel, tin, magnesium, dc 

A considerable demand for aluminium has grown up m 
connection wUh the manufacture of a great variety of 
small articles, instruments, &c The most important 
uses of the metal from a commercial point of view are 
based upon the activity of its reactions at a high tem¬ 
perature, Added m small quantities to molten iron just 
before a cast is made, the metal is rendered more fluid 
and the quality of the casting thereby improved ^ This 

1 See "The Relattans of Aluminium 1q Iron,' by Godfrey MelUnd 
Stuff Iron and Steel , 1900) 
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result appears to be due to the reduction by the alu¬ 
minium of any iron oxide which may be present, and to 
the raising of temperature of the iron itself by the heat 
of the action It was stated by Swan, m a recent 
presidential address in Glasgow, that this use of the 
metal formed one of the chief outlets for the 6oco odd 
tons of aluminium which were manufactured last year 
The Goldschmidt proces*:, by which the most intense 
heat can be produced m any required amount at a given 
point also depends upon the same fact, that aluminium 
can reduce iron oxide with energy to spare A mixture 
of finely-divided aluminium and iron oxide, known as 
“ thermit,” can be ignited by a suitable fuse, and results 
in a quantity of molten iron heated far above the meliing- 
pomt and protected from combustion by a layer of 
alumina This iron, being so very greatly superheated, 
will serve for a variety of purposes, and its quality can be 
varied as required by suitable additionsto the "thermit.” 
This process was lately described and demonstrated at 
the Royal Institution by Roberts-Austen,' to whom, 
indeed, it is laigely due It has been applied to the 
welding of rail joints in position for electiic traction, and 
to the repairing of broken and of faulty steel castings 
The process has, in fact, many of the possibilities of the 
electric furnace, without the drawback of being dependent 
upon a fixed and costly electrical installation 


THE OCTOBER OR TON IDS 

I N many previous years the Orionid radiant has been 
well defined at a point very close to, if not coinciding 
with, the position of the star v Ononis (mag 4^) The 
shower was very sutcessfully observed by Prof A S 
Hersrhel on about October 18 20 m the years 1864, 
18G5 and 1867, when the centie of divergence was found 
to be at yo -h 15^ A number of observations were 

obtained at Bristol in 1S77, 1H79, 1887 and other 
years, and the radiant derived fiom them was at 91 "'-I- 15'’ 
rile meteors of this shower belong to the swilter class, 
and they leave streaks which enable iheir directions of 
flight to be so correctly noted that the centre of emana¬ 
tion not only appears sharply defined, but can be very 
accurately located I he streaks frequently linger for 
two or three seconds and will sometimes very perceptibly 
brighten up after the heads of llie meteors have vanished 
J he observations in lyoo and 1901 made at Bristol 
show that the true Orionids were feebly represented and 
that, in fact, the annual shower-meteois from the old 
position at V Ononis had been supplanted by a more 
active radiant of (lemmids agreeing in place with the star 
f Cieminorum (mag 3J). On October 23 27, 1900, and 
October 20, 1901, 1 recorded about twice as many 
meteors from 100 13^ as from 91 +15 The ob¬ 

servations were not very numerous, but had they been 
far more complete iheie is no reason to suppose that ihe 
conclusions would have been materially affected. 

The difference of9“ in the positions of the radiants at 
V and f Ononis is sufficiently large to be immediately 
detected by meteoric observers though their materials are 
merely eye estimations The latter are, however, un¬ 
usually trustworthy, not only m the case of the Ononid 
display, but also in regaid to some of its bordering and 
contemporary showers which fuinish similar objects. The 
flash of a meteoPs head as u dait^ rapidly along in a 
state of combustion attracts the eye to the point of ap¬ 
pearance, and the streak which immediately glows along 
the path enables the observer to fix the apparent 
direction of flight with almost insiiumental precision 
In \\\^ Monthly Notices for December i895 (vol. Ivi 
p 74) 1 mentioned the y (jeminids as one of the most 
prominent companion radiants of the Ononids and gave 

I “Merals RS l<ue 1 ,’ Ro^nl InfiUluiion Lecture (Nailre, August B, 
1901) 
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the mean position of the centre as 97° i + I5'^'2 from 
thirteen observations by various observers In the 
** General Catalogue of Radiant Points (Afemoirs R A,S., 
vol. liii.) this shower forms No Ixxix and the radiant is 
mven at 96° 6 + 16^*5, based on nineteen observations 
But there is now reason to believe that these positions 
are two or three de^^rees north of the correct place and 
that instead of corresponding with the star y Geimnorum 
it really agrees with f Gemmorum Certainly in 1900 
and 1901 the most conspicuous shower of rapid streak- 
leaving meteors was directed from loo° 13®, the posi¬ 
tion of the star ( Gemmorum for January 1901 being 
a = 6h. 39m. 44'OS., = 13“ o' 9"'I -I-. 

It will be interesting to watch future returns of the 
October meteors in order to ascertain whether the formerly 
strong shower at y Ononis has only been temporarily 
weak during the few past years or whether it has finally 
withdrawn in favour of its easterly companion radiant at 
f Gemmorum. Possibly the swarm of Orionids has been 
recently disturbed by planetary attraction and the node 
displaced sufficiently to bring about a change of 9° in 
the radiant. If so, the principal meteoric display of 
October must henceforth be known as Geminids instead 
of Ononids. But the more probable supposition appears 
to be that the Orionids have been very scantily dis¬ 
tributed along those parts of their orbit traversed by the 
earth in late years, whereas the neighbouring shower in 
Gemini has been so much stronger than usual as to form 
the principal display of the epoch The Orionid system 
usea to present itself with considerable regularity like 
the August Perseids, though it exhibited variations of 
strength in part no doubt allnbutable to the different 
atmospheric conditions prevailing, to the position and 
age of the moon and to other circumstances capable of 
affecting the visible aspect of the stream. 

W F DKNNiNr. 


ARMOUR-CLAD WHALES 

A MONO the many wonderful paleontological dis- 

covenes that have startled the scientific world 
during the last few years, none, perhaps, is more un¬ 
expected than the revelation that the ancestral whales 
were protected from attack by a bony armour analogous 
to that with which the armadillos of South America are 
covered Scarcely less marvellous is the fact that 
vestiges of this ancient coat of mail are still borne by 
such familiar cetaceans as the porpoise and its near 
relative the Japanese porpoise {Neophoemna phocae- 
noid€s\ the latter species being distinguished by the 
absence of a back-fin That creatures like the modern 
pelagic whales and porpoises, or even the river dolphins, 
could ever have been invested with a complete bony 
armour is, of course, an absolute impossibility. The 
rigidity of such a panoply would have interfered far too 
much with the mobility of their supple bodies, while its 
weight would have impaired their buoyancy. Con¬ 
sequently It 15 necessary to assume that in even the 
earlier representatives of these types the armour must 
have been in a condition of degradation and elimination, 
so that we must go back to still earlier forms to find it in 
Its full development. As every one knows nowadays, 
whales and dolphins trace their ancestry to land animals, 
and it appears highly likely that when such ancestral 
creatures began to take to an amphibious life on the 
sea-shore, or at the mouth of a large river, they may 
have developed a dermal armour which would serve to 
protect them ali^ from the breakers and from the attacks 
of sharks and ofner marine monsters. For the idea that 
the terrestrial ancestdrs of the cetaceans were clad in 
armour cannot for a moment be entertained, since the 
pnmitive mammals were not so protected and the 
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American armadillos afford an instance of the develop¬ 
ment de novo of such a bony panoply at a comparatively 
recent epoch 

Years ago the late Dr H, Burmeister described a 
porpoise from Argentina as Phocaena spinipinnis, on 
account of its possessing a number of spiny tubercles 
embedded in the skin in the neighbourhood of the back- 
fin as well as on the fin itself. *' Some small spines," he 
writes, begin in the middle of the back, at the distance 
of 25 centimetres in front of the fin, as a single line of 
moderate spines ; but soon another line begins on each 
side, BO that m the beginning of the fin there are already 
three lines of spines These three lines are continued 
over the whole rounded anterior margin of the fin and 
are augmented on both sides by other small spines 
irregularly scattered, so that the whole number of lines 
of spines in the middle of the fin is five " In a section 
of the skin of the back-fin the tubercles are distinctly 
seen, many of them being double. 

Similar tubercles were described on the back-fin of a 
porpoise taken in the Thames in 1865 , and quite re¬ 
cently a row of no less than twenty-five well-developed 
tubercles has been detected on the front edge of the 
back-fin of a fcetal porpoise, these tubercles being nearly 
white and thus showing up in marked contrast to the 
dark-coloured skin Even more distinct are the tubercles 
in the skin of the finless back of the Japanese porpoise, 
where they form several rows of polygonal plates 

In a fossil porpoise {Delpkinopsis freyen) from tlic 
middle Tertiary deposits of Radoboj in Croatia, the 
tubercles were still more strongly developed, and formed 
a senes of regularly arranged and parallel rows in the 
neighbourhood of the back-fin They clearly indicate 
one step from the modem porpoises in the direction of a 
species provided with a functional bony armour in this 
region of the body Between the extinct Croatian por¬ 
poise and the much more ancient whale known as 
Zeuglodon^ some part of whose body was protected by a 
bony armour as solid as that of the giant extinct relatives 
of the modern armadillos, the intermetfiate links are at 
present unknown, although they may turn up any day 
Zeuj[lodon was first discovered in the early Tertiary 
strata of the United States, but its remains have subse¬ 
quently been obtained from the equivalent deposits of 
Egypt and elsewhere, and in early times it was probably 
ihe dominant cetacean of the world Years ago there 
were discovered with the bones of the internal skeleton of 
this whale a number of bony plates which originally 
formed a dermal armour, although they were regarded 
as belonging to a species of leathery turtle and as having 
nothing to do with the whale 

But in microscopic structure, as well as in their ar¬ 
rangement, these polygonal bony plates differ altogether 
from the armour of the leathery turtle ; while their struc¬ 
ture IS generally similar to the undoubted bones ol 
Zeuglodon with which they are found m association. 
Moreover, a fragment covered on one side with armour ol 
this type has been discovered which cannot, apparently, 
be any part of the shell of a turtle, but which may well be 
the bacK-fin of Zeuglodon And as the aforesaid bony 
tubercles of the porpoises are always found on or near 
the back-fin, it is a safe assumption that in Zeuglodon 
the entire dorsal fin, as well as some portion oY the 
back, was covered with a complete tessellated armour of 
bony plates. 

The majority of the living toothed whales (inclusive of 
porpoises and dolphins) are furnished with a dorsal fin, 
and It is therefore reasonable to suppose (apart from the 
evidence of the specimen just referred to) that Zeu^lodon 
was similarly provided ; and if this be so, that cetacean 
was evidently a pelagic creature. For the function of a 
dorsal fin is to act as a kind of keel in maintaining the 
balance of the body, this appendage being most 
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developed in purely pelagic cetaceans like the killer, 
while in littoral or fluviatile forms, such as the narwhal, 
the white whale and the Japanese porpoise, it is either 
small or wanting. It is, further, noticeable that cetaceans 
with pointed muzzles (of which Zeuj^lodon is one) nearly 
always have a larger back-hn than those in which the 
muzzle IS short and rounded In the whalebone bones, 
among which the dorsal fin is either small or wanting, 
Its function may be discharged by the keel on the middle 
of the upper jaw, or, owing to corporeal bulk, no such 
function is required at all. 

If, then, we are right in regarding Zeu^^lodon as a 
elagic cetacean, it is evident that it could not have 
een completely armoured, but that such armour as it 
retained was merely a survival from a fully armnured 
non-pelagic ancestor For it is almost impossible to 
believe that the ancestral cetacean was not invested in a 
complete panoply, at least on the dorsal region 

The whole argument is tersely summed up as follows 
by Dr. O Abel {Beitr Pal O^ter -Ung ^ vol x\i\ pt. 4, 
1901), to whom naturalists are indebted for these 
interesting researches. 

In their earliest stage of development the toothed 
whales were fully armoured The object of the armour 
was as a defence against enemies, such as sharks, such 
an armour being also very valuable to animals exposed 
to the force of a strong surf on rocky shores As the 
creatures took more and more to an aquatic life, the 
acquisition of greater speed would be of greater value to 
them, and this would be accomplished by diminishing 
the specific gravity and friction of the body, the shorten¬ 
ing of the extremities and the development of a caudal 
fin to serve as the sole instrument of locomotion. 

Accordingly the armour would very soon be lost by 
the pelagic cetaceans in order to dimmish friction and 
lighten the specific gravity. Only among certain types, 
which diverged at an early epoch from the ancestral 
stock and took to a fluviatile or estuarine life, did 
vestiges of the armour persist, while the dorsal fin 
remained undevelc^ed {Neophotnena) That in this 
form, as well as m the closely allied true porpoises 
{Fhoca€fia\ we have the most primitive type of living 
toothed whales, is confirmed by the nature of their denti¬ 
tion, as well as by the circumstance that m this group 
alone the premaxilla is toothed The relation of the 
interparietal to the panetals is likewise confirmatory of 
the antiquity of the porpoises 

As many of our readers are aware, Zeui^lodon differs 
from modem cetaceans by the characters of its teeth, 
those of the lateral series being double-rooted and having 
compiessed and serrated crowns, distantly rec.ilhng 
those of the leopard-seal Between Zeus^lodon and the 
shark-toothed dolphins {Squalodon) the gap is very 
great, but still one which might readily be bridged were 
the missing links forthcoming , and as it is the molars 
of the one type seem derivable from those of the other 
In Squ<^lodon the molars alone retain the double-rooted 
character of Zcuglodon^ and a transition from the former, 
in respect of tooth characters, to the modern dolphins 
and porpoises is afforded by Saurodelphis^ of the 
Argentine Pliocene, in which the roots of the teeth, 
although single, are elongated antero-postenorly and 
thus display clear evidence of their original duality 
By Dr. Abel, Saurodelpkis is indeed regarded as occupy¬ 
ing the middle position between Squalodon and the 
modern dolphins , but the porpoises are considered to 
form a side oranch which diverged from the main stem 
at an earlier date than the appearance of the genus first 
named. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that modern investi¬ 
gations tend to connect the ancestral toothed whales 
with the Carnivora, and in no wise support Sir William 
Flower’s favourite idea that these cetaceans trace their 
descent from early Ungulates. K L 
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TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN! 

'T^HE geographical area illustrated by Captain Deasy’s 
^ book lies in one of the most remote and, at the same 
time, one of the most interesting regions (regarded 
politically) m the whole continent of Asia 

British India (represented by Kashmir) lies south and 
west of It , to the north, north-east and east stretch the 
shadowy outlines of the “ new dominion ” of China and 
the lofty uplands of Tibet , Russia looms large to the 
north-west , and a long thin slice of Afghanistan reaching 
out an arm eastwards nearly touches it on the western 
border It is an area which bristles with the physical 
difficulties presented by a vast array of gigantic mountain 
chains interspersed with fiat spaces of desolate upland 
and salt marsh, and it is an area which those high 
authorities who re(fulate international boundaries will 
sooner or later find it necessary to discuss in close detail ; 
for hereabouts exists one of the nebulous corners of the 
Empire Boundary commissions have come and gone, 
but they h.ive still left undecided the question how far 
China extends south, or Kashmir north , nor can anyone 
give final shape to Russia’s line of boundaiy where she 
leaves Afghanistan and spreads eastward towards China. 
Consequently Captain Deasy’s geographical work, and 
the interesting book in which it is described, possess a 
value which can only be regaided as unique It is only 
by the light of his excellent map that any conclusions can 
be drawn as to the physical nature of this rugged no 
man’s land, and only by the light of his description of it 
can any value be assigned to its apparently desolate hills 
and valleys It is no small achievement for a cavalry 
officer to carry the principles of scouting on scientific 
geographical lines into such a field of difficulty and deso¬ 
lation as is presented by the buttressed spurs of the Kuen 
Lun and the Muztagh ranges 

Captain Deasy has set a most excellent example to 
aspiring travellers iii remote regions—an example which 
has been lately emphasised strongly by the methods of 
the great traveller bven Hedin—in the careful prepara¬ 
tions which he made for the scientific prosecution of his 
work He is not merely an observer He has proved 
himself to be an advanced geographical surveyor He 
first armed himself with all available data on which to 
base his exploration, and then attached himself to the 
best of all possible schools of instruction m order to 
learn how to make the best use of it. The result is a 
map which is probably quite accurate enough to take its 
place as the standard geographical reference for all that 
part of High Asia with which it deals, and which must 
be regarded as the most important result of his combined 
literary and field efforts. His observation*' were all 
worked out by the professional computers of the Indian 
Survey, and the results are tabulated and a record made 
of their value, in the appendix to his book , so that the 
indefinite haze which usually envelops similar records 
by less careful workmen is absent in Captain Deasy’s 
work, and we know precisely what to make of it The 
book, which embraces the narrative of his travels (illus¬ 
trated by an excellent senes of photographs), is written 
with the traditional modesty of a soldier, and gives a 
faithful and graphic account of the extraordinary diffi¬ 
culties which beset the travellers in the Tibetan border¬ 
land. There is no occasion to exaggerate these difficul¬ 
ties, or to draw on the imagination for thrilling 
episodes and situations They are formidable enough 
to lax all the resources of ability and determination 
which the best of explorers may have at his command. 
If Captain Deasy's own description of them hardly does 
justice to the extraordinary obstrucl veness of the ugly 
passes of the gigantic Tibetan ranges, his illustrations 
at least do not fail to make it plain. It is almost 

1 " Tibet and Chmene Turlceatan " By Captain Deasy Pp xvi-I- 410. 
(Londun 1 tishei Unwin, igoi ) Price 21s 
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inconceivable to anyone who has not witnessed the ex¬ 
periment, that such passes should be negotiable at all, 
^ven if the gymnastic capacity possessed by the yak or 
by the coarse-bred and clumsy Yarkandi pony be duly 
appreciated. 

Captain Deasy's narrative is a plain and simple record 
of a very remarkable series of explorations. It cannot 
fail to interesting to all who love adventure, or who 
discern a future of political difficulty looming on the 
borders of Tibet. It is interesting to the geographer 
for many reasons, not only because it illustrates certain 
methods which should be adopted by every modern 
scientific traveller m Asia, but Wause it solves many 
an old geographical problem and suggests one or two 
new ones. Amongst other important determinations, 
that of the altitude of the Muztagh-Ata of Sven Hedin 


strength by which the Government could hope to surmount the 
difficulties would be the conviction of public opinion of the im¬ 
portance of education itself and the necessity for lU extension 
and organisation ” He anticipated the criticism that mast be 
passed upon such a statement by saying ** He would probably be 
told he was whistling for a wind , that he was asking for an ex' 
pression of public opinion which would guide the Government 
m forming either large or small proposals on the subject of 
education He did not altogether resent the imputation.” It is 
clear from this that our Ministers acknowledge that they are not 
leaders so far as education is concerned. The Lord President’s 
reference to whistling for a wind is unhappy when oth^r nations 
are going full speed ahead under steam Dr. Macnamara puts 
the case very forcibly in a letter to Tuesday’s Times^ where he 



Fiu t —Scene in ihe Takln Makan 


{which IS now dehnilely ascertained to be 24,000 feet 
above sea-level) fixes the height of the highest peak north 
of the Himalaya. T H H 


NOTES. 

The president of the Board of Education has appointed Prof. 
Hugh L CaLlendar, F R S , to the professorship of physics in 
the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, in succession 
to Prof. KUcker, who, as already announced, has become 
principal of the University of London. 

The Duke of Devonshire has suggested a reason for the ten¬ 
tative way in which the problem of our educational organiaa- 
tion has been attacked In opening the new Central Technical 
School at Liverpool on Saturday he placed the responsibility for 
the present aUtt of affairs upon educational authonties, religious 
and political bodies, employers, workmen, parents and other 
representatives of the community, because ** the only aource of | 
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remarks that what the British people ought to give the Govern¬ 
ment IS, not a bree/e, but a tornado Something should be 
done to bring about this storm and so waken our rulers Into 
activity. The educalion question is too important to be permitted 
to drift along as it has done; and even now it will be a hard 
task to make up the leeway Our educational deficiencies are 
obvious to everyone who has given consideration to the subject 
Report after report has been published showing that we only 
occupy a fifth rate position when considered from th^ point of 
view of provision made to equip people for the industrial 
I struggles of the future The Government knows this, but it can 
scarcely appreciate the fact that national progrcsi depends upon 
intellectual equipment, or it would hasten to do something to 
organise and extend our educational system. 

The following is the text of the address of congratulation 
presented to Prof Virchow, on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, by those members of the Anthropological Sectioti of 
the British Association who were present at the recent Glasgow 
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meelmg —“British Association for the Advancement of Science 
the Section of Anthropology to Prof Rudolph Virchow .—It 
seldom falls to the lot of one man to establish a position, as you 
have done, as a leader in two great branches of science. 
Throughout the world you are generally recognised as the 
founder of modern pathology, whilst in the domain of anthro¬ 
pology your services have been hardly less remarkable When¬ 
ever anthropologists meet together, your name is mentioned with 
the respect a d reverence that are due to a great master At 
the present moment the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science is holding its annual meeting m Glasgow, and the 
members of the Anthropological Section, aware that you celebrate 
your eightieth birthday on October 14, desire to convey to you 
their affectionate greetings, and to express the hope that you 
may be spared to add yet further to the indebtedness 'which 
they owe to you as a worker in the s^mc field Signed 
on behalf of the committee of the Anthropological Section, 
D. J Cunningham, president, J L, Myers, recorder Glasgow, 
September ll, 1901 '* The address, richly engrossed, was pre¬ 
sented personally to Prof Virchow by Lord Lister in the course 
of the celebration ceremony at Berlin 

To remove any misapprehension as to hia opinion u|>on the 
result of M. Santos Dumont’s recent aerial performance, M 
Deutsch has written him a letter staling that he considers the 
trip to have been completely successful and that the pri7c has 
been won M. Deutsch sent M Santos Dumont at the same 
lime the sum of 1000/, which the latter has handed to the 
Prefect of Police for distribution among the poor of Pans The 
committee’s decision concerning the prize of 4000/ has not yet 
been announced. 

Sir H TrurmaN Wooii will deliver the next Christmas 
Juvenile Lectures at (he Society of Arts, the subject being 
“ Photography and its Applications ” The idea will be to show 
in what a large number of cases photography has been applied 
to scientific observation, and how varied are the applications 
The subject is an interesting one and ought to prove very attrac¬ 
tive The dales of the lectures are January I and 8. 

Sir Hiram S. Maxim confirms the observation mentioned 
in our issue of October 17 (p 607) of the attraction which 
certain sounds havesfor mosquitoes Writing to the Times, he 
states that one of the electric lamps which he put up at Sara¬ 
toga Springs, New York, in 1878, emitted a musical note, 
or rather the note proceeded from the box containing the 
dynamo machine under the lamp One evening whilst exam¬ 
ining the lamp he found that everything in the immediate 
Vicinity was covered with small insects They did not appear 
to be attempting to get into the globe, but into the box that 
was giving out the musical note A close examination of these 
insects showed that they were all male mosquitoes Although 
there were certainly 200 times as many female moMiuitoes on the 
ground aaonalcs, not a single female mosquito was found to have 
been attracted in the least by the sound Sir fliram Maxim re¬ 
marks that “ when the lamps were started in the beginning of the 
evening every male mosquilo would at once turn m the direction 
of the lamp, and, as it were, face the music, and then fiy off 
in the direction from which the sound proceeded It then 
occurred to me that the two little feathers on the head of the 
male mosquito acted as ears, that they vibrated in unison with 
the music of the lamp, and a$ the pilch of the note was almost 
identical with the buEzmg of the female mosquito the male took 
the music to be the buzzing of the female.” 

Prof E. Ray Lankestee has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Royal Society of Sciences of Gottingen 

The exhibits of the German Chemical Industry Section at the 
Pans Exposition, valued at 30,000/ , have, it is said, been pre¬ 
sented to the Technological Institute of the Berlin Univcrsii) 
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Mr G. W. ntt Tun/klmann ha^ been appointed editor of 
Scieme Abstf aets \T\ succession to Mr W R Cooper, and will 
take over the duties of the olhee on January 1 next 

A SiciiiAN agricultural exhibition is, according to a Consular 
Report, to be held at Palermo from March to May next. 
There will be a class for international agricultural machinery 

The new specimens added to the Museum of Anatomy and 
Pathology at University College, Gower Street, will he on view 
until November 2 

The Bradshaw lecture will be given before the Royal College 
of Physicians on November 5 at 5 p m , by Dr J S Bury. 
The subject will be “Prognosis in Relation to Disease of the 
Nervous System ” 

On Tuesday next, November 5, the president of the 
Tnsliiulion of Civil Engineers will deliver bis inaugural address, 
distribute the council's awards, and hold a reception The 
meeting will take place at 8 p m 

The I.eltsomian lectures of the Medical Society of London 
will be delivered on February 17 and March 3 and 17 next, at 
9 p m , by Mr A Pearce Gould, who will take as Hi's subject 
“ Certain Disciiscsi of the Blood Vessels ” The annual oration 
will be delivered on May 26 by Dr Stephen Mackenzie 

According to the Bniiih Medual y^i/i/'z/^/, Surgeon Gen 
Wyman, <»f the U.S Marine Hospital Service, proposes to 
establish an inslilule for the study of yellow fever The 
work will be divided into four departmenG or sections, viz , 
history and statistics, etiology, transmission, quarantine and 
treatment An executive board is to have general charge of the 
investigations and the publication of reports 

A DEI All HD account of the relationship between mosquitoes- 
and the spread of yellow fever is given in the Pans 
Medical by Dr H de Gouvea, who studied the subject for many 
years in Brazil Dr (iouvea shows that the conditions of pro¬ 
pagation of the disease have always been such as to fulfil the 
requirements of the mosquito hypothesis, and to afford abundant 
indirect evidence in favour of the belief which has now been 
reached by mure direct methods In conclusion, he formulates 
a senes of propositions—namely, that yellow fever is never con¬ 
veyed by either direci or indirect contagion , that the actual 
cause of It, at present unknown, will in all probability he 
discovered in the human blood , that it is diffused only by the 
agency of the mosquito, Culejc tocniatin or fasciatus , and that 
immunity from it may be secured by the destni'Hon of these 
insects, or by avoidance of their haunts during the periods ol 
their activity 

A Dll ncui rv has arisen concerning the site on which the 
new Pasteur statue in Pans shall be erected. The use of a 
space in the Square Mi^dicis in the (^uarlier Latin has been 
I granted, but this spot is being tunnelled for a railway, and it is 
I feared, in consequence, that the statue may be too weighty for 
1 it Other places, such as the Place du Panthwn, the Place de 
la Sorbonne, and the entrance nf the Avenue de I’Observaloirc, 
are under consideration. 

A coAtMii (KK of the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
meeting recently unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
Uons —"(0 That, after considering various suggestions, this 
committee is unanimously of opinion that the Chambers should 
unite in urging upon the (iovernment the compulsory adoption 
of the metrical system of weights and measures, leaving matteis 
of detail to be considered later (2) That the committee i& 
unanimously of opinion that a British decimal system of coinage 
must be on the basis of retaining the sovereign, with the florin 
as a unit, divided into a hundred cents or farthings. (3) The 
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committee recommend! that there should he nicUeJ coma of five 
and ten centa, and bronce coins of one, two and four cents or 
farthing.*' 

Mbetings of the committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
to inquire and report as to the best means by which the State or 
local authorities can assist scientific research as applied to pro¬ 
blems affecting the fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland took 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday andThursdayof last week for the 
purpose of taking evidence Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P , pre¬ 
sided, Dr. T. Wemyss Fulton, scientific superintendent to the 
Scottish Fishery Board, and Mr. E W L. Holt, scientific 
adviser to the fisheries branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
&c., Ireland, were examined, and Mr. G C Bompas and Prof 
G. B Howes gave evidence with regard to the Buckland fish 
collection at South Kensington. Prof. E. Ray Lankester, the 
president, and Mr. E J. Allen, the director, of the Marine 
Biological Association, and Mr. R. A. Dawson, superintendent 
under the Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries CommilLee, 
also attended, Prof. Ilerdman, who is a member of the com¬ 
mittee, submitted a scheme for fishery investigations in the Irish 
Sea, and the committee adjourned till December 3 

Mr. J Stirling, Government Geologist, &c , Victoria, is 
to lecture at the Imperial Institute on November 18, on ‘'Brown 
Coal Beds of Victoria, their Characters, Extent and Commercial 
value" ; on December 9 Mr D llutchcon, chief veterinary 
surgeon for Cape Colony, is to speak on "Agricultural 
Prospects of Cape Colony,” and on December l6 Mr II. N. 
Ridley, director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, will deliver 
an address on "The Economic Resources of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and the Malay Peninsula ” All the meetings will take 
place at 8 30 p m. 

The provisional programme of the new session of the Royal 
Geographical Society has just been issued and contains the 
following arrangements .—November 11, the opening address 
by the president, and " The Uganda Protectorate, Ruwenruri 
and the Semliki Forest," by Sir Harry Johnston, K C B. , 
November 25, "Four Years’ Travel and Survey in Persia,” 
by Major Molesworth Sykes; December 9, "The Glaciers of 
Kanchinjunga,” by Mr Douglas W. Freshfield Among the other 
papers which it is expected will be delivered during the session 
may be mentioned A Journey from Omdurman to Mombasa 
by Lake Rudolf," by Major 11 11 Austin, R.E , "The 

Maldives,” by Mr J. Stanley Gardiner ; "Journeys in Western 
China," by Dr. R L Jack, "The Influence of Geographical 
Conditions on History and Religion, with special reference to 
Asia Minor," by Prof. W M Ramsay , " An Expedition across 
Abyssinia, through Kaffa and the Region to the West and 
North," by Mr, Oscar Neumann , " Southwards on the Anurclic 
Ship by Mr George Murray, F R S , and Dr H R. 

Mill; "The Bedford Level and Experimental Demonstraliun 
of the Rotundity of the Earth," by Mr. H Yule Oldham , " The 
Snows of Canada," by Dr. Vaughan Cornish; "A Journey 
from Quetta to Meshed by the new Nushki Trade Route, " by 
the Earl of Ronaldshay ; " The Ice Conditions of the Antarctic,” 
by M Henryk Arftowski; "Methods and Appliances in the 
Teaching of Geography. Special Lecture for Teachers,” by 
Mr A W Andrews 

An exhibition of scientific apparatus constructed by pupils 
and teachers of the I/ondon School Board for the purpose of 
teaching and illustrating some of the branches of experimental 
science is opened to-day at the Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, and will remain open until Monday next. No 
charge is made for entrance, and the Board invite the Inspection 
of the exhibits Among the latter are to be found induction 
C01U, telegraph instruments, motors, voltameters, galvanometers, 
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Boyle’s lubes, balances, and lantern and microscopic slides. 
There will also be shown dissections in a preservative spirit, 
such as a skate’s ear, sheep’s kidney, rabbit’s lung, &c. 

Prof Dashford Dean, says Science, has returned to 
Columbia University, bringing with him from the east an 
almost complete senes of developmental stages of the Port 
Jackson shark, Heterodontus ^aponicus, number of stages in 
the development of Chlamydoselachus, two new Myxinoids, a 
new Chimjera, together with a general zoological collection 
Dunng a visit to the Hokkaido (Yezo), he brought together 
several hundred specimens of Aino antiquities, which are now 
deposited m the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York He also secured a collection of interesting glass sponges 
from the region of Misaki, which are also destined for the 
American Museum Among other specimens are included a 
number illustrating artificial selection, a series of the highly 
specialised varieties of Japanese gold fishes, together with a 
number of the long-tailed fowls of Tosa, whose tail feathers 
sometimes reach the extraordinary length of fifteen feet For 
the Columbia collection he obtained during a visit in southern 
Negros, P.I., a series of dissections uf Nautilus, prepared from 
fresh material. 

Thu steam yacht Antarctic called at Falmouth on Saturday 
last and left on the same day with the members of the Swedish 
Antarctic Ex[)cdilion on board The leader of the expedition 
IS Dr. Otto Nordenskjold, whose work in Ticrra del Fuego and 
Spitsbergen is well known to geographers. Other members arc 
Captain Larsen ; Dr A. Ohlin and Mr K Anderson, zoologists; 
Mr. C Skottsberg, botanist , Dr G. Bodman, magnrtician and 
hydrographer, and Dr. E Ekelof, medical officer and bacteri¬ 
ologist From an article in the 7 'imes we learn that the vessel 
will proceed direct to Buenos Ayres, and thence by Staten 
Island (where the instruments will be compared with those of 
the Argentine scientific station) and the Falkland Islands, to 
the South Shctlands and the east coast Af Graham Land (King 
Oscar Land), where, if a suitable spot for the winter quarters 
can be found, a station will be established for bm or seven 
persons, under the command of Dr Nordenskjold himself, and 
observations earned out in harmony with those of the British 
and German expeditions If, however, suitable quarters cannot 
be obtained, the winter station will be established somewhat 
further north In any case, the ship, with two or three of the 
scientific observers, will return to South America and the Falk¬ 
land Islands for the winter, after the best possible use has been 
made of the Antarctic summer 

AsHnHi account of Antarctic exploration, and of the pro 
blems which still await solution by systematic observations in 
South Polar regions, is contributed to the October Quarterly 
Kevttw, The German and British ships, the Gauss and the 
Discovery, have each been described as the best which have ever 
left on voyages of discovery, but the re viewer demurs 

to thiB estimate, and remarks that Admiral Makaroff regards 
both the vessels as at least half a century behind the limes. A 
steel ship like the great icebreaker Ennack is suggested as more 
serviceable than wooden vessels "All who have inspected the 
Ermack, or have made a voyage in her, will probabl^ admit that 
she IS the most powerful and efficient vessel afloat for explora¬ 
tion, and the best equipped and most convenient for scientific 
observation and research. Should the Tzar send this splendid 
ship to the Antarctic seas next season her operations would most 
certainly result in large additions to knowledge in directions 
which cannot be attempted by the Discovery and the Gauss'^ 

From the point of view of modern shipbuilding, the opinion 
expressed in the foregoing note upon the Discovery os a ship for 
scientific exploration is probably correct, but for obvious reasons 
It was impossible to design and build a vessel regardless of 
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expenBC. From despatches just received by Sir Clements 
Markham from the Cape, it appears that the Discovery must be 
accounted a poor sailer, though she has proved to be a good 
sea boat. Her coal coitsumption is, however, disappointing, 
the economy of the engines being less than was expected The 
ship leaked from causes which can no doubt be obviaied, but 
the defect has necessitated clearing the holds to construct Honrs 
with an ample bilge space beneath, so that the provision cases 
be preserved from injury These facts accentuate the importance 
of providing a relief ship to communicate with the Dis(avery at 
the end of the first winter, to take out coals and stores, and 
to render assistance m other ways. A strong appeal is to be made 
to supplement the funds already subscribed for this purpose 
The sum of 6680/. has been obtained, but a further amount of 
10,000/ IB required, and this should be secured without delay. 

A SI HIKING testimony as to the value of Ur Calmette's 
antivenene is to be found in an extract from a report by the 
medical olficer on an Indian railway line which the current 
issue of the Lancet contains "On the night of the 23rd [of 
August] 1 was called," says the medical man in question, " to 
see a coolie woman who had been bitten by a large snake 
supposed to be a cobra. She was said to have been bitten at 
about 7pm and I did not see her till two hours later She 
was then practically moribund, the throat paralysed, and 
consciousness completely lost. All the symptoms of poisoning 
by colubrme venom were well marked 1 injected a full dose 
of Dr. Calmette’s antivenene, but was not sanguine as to the 
result, the patient’s condition being apparently hopeless The 
effect of the remedy was marvellous ; consciousness returned in 
fifteen minutcij, and I was ao encouraged by the result of the 
first injection that I decided to give another dose of the serum. 
It acted like magic and within three hours of the firj>t injection 
the patient was well " 

We have received fiom Signor Palazzo, director of the Italian 
Meteorological SeA'ice, an account of the organisation of special 
stations for the study of hail and thunder storms and for carrying 
on further experimenls as to the possibility of dispersing thunder 
clouds by gun firing Although scientific men are very sccpiical 
about the efficacy of the practice, the majority of Italian agri¬ 
culturists arc very enthusiastic in the matter, and the Govern¬ 
ment has consequently voted 10,000 lire for the establishment of 
two shooting stations in the most suitable localities and has 
provided them with the most sensitive instruments for predicting 
the advance of the storms, and with means for tracing their 
course and the amount of damage caused Up to the present 
time the results obtained are contradictory , in some cases the 
firing appears to have had a favourable effect, while in others 
the firing ap^^ratus itself has been choked by the falling hail 
The inquiry will, at all events, be useful in throwing light upon 
the propaga,Liun and characteristics of thunderstorms 

The twenty-third annual report of the Deutsche Seewarte, for 
the year 1900, shows that the subject of maritime meteorology 
has been prosecuted with increased activity ; 75 complete log¬ 
books were received from the Navy and 472 from the mercantile 
mann^, in addition to which 299 abstract logs containing less 
complete observations were received. The consul.ites in various 
parts of the world, including several in this country, act as 
agencies for meteorological purpises. The observations are 
published in the form of tabular results referring to ten-degree 
squares, or districts of the ocean, and are utilised in the con¬ 
struction of the daily synoptic weather charts of the North 
Atlantic. The department dealing with weather telegraphy is 
also very active, and has made great endeavours to improve the 
service by the introduction of direct interchange of reports made 
at 7h. instead of 8h. a m , a practice which is being followed 
by most countries, whereby weather information is disseminated 
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earlier than before, with a consequent increase of utility, In 
this matter Dr Neumaycr has been very ably supported by Dr 
van Bebber, the superintendent of the section engaged in 
weather prediction 

Man> attempts have been made to generalise the methods of 
"casting out'' the nines or elevens so as to obtain in a simple 
form the criterion of divisibility of high numbers by factors 
other than 9 or ii For example, wc have the well known 
lest for divisibility by 7 or 13 which consists in pointing the 
given number off m thousands and subtracting the sum of the 
numbers in one set of alternate groups from the sum of those in 
the other set Such generalisations date far back as a paper 
in the works of Blaise Pascal published in 1779 Prof. Gmo 
Loria, writing in the A/tt dei Lmcet, x. 7, now gives an in¬ 
vestigation of the criteria of divihibdity by any integer in a 
comparatively simple form 

A SERIES of experiments on the period of a rod vibrating in 
a liiiuid IS described by Mary J Northway and A Stanley 
Mackenzie in t!ie Physual Review U\x September The lower¬ 
ing of pitch, winch IS, of course, due mainly lo the inertia of 
the fluid particles, is found in these experiments to conform to 
ihe following general .Tpproxinifite results- — The interval of 
lowering lor a rod of given cross section is independent of the 
length It IS also approximately the same for brass and steel 
and IS probably independent of the material within the range of 
substances ordinarily used The interval of lowering for a rod 
of given width is Approximately inversely proportional to the 
LhicLnes.«, while for a rod of given thickness it is approximately 
directly proportional to the width From the experiments, 
which were made both in water and cotton seed oil, the authors 
calculate for the rods of different section the coeflficicnl by 
which the mass of Ihe displaced li((uid must be muliiplred in 
order, when added lo the mass of the solid, to represent the 
effect of fluid inertia, 1 e the well-known coefficient which is 
proved m hydrodynamics to be unity for a cylinder and one half 
for a sphere moving in perfect fluid The rods used in these 
experiments appear to have had a rectangular cross section It 
would be interesting to inquire whether they had sharp edges, 
and under what conditions such edges tend lo increase the 
damping of ihe uscillations 

Those engagefi in or about to commence the production of 
coloured pictures by means of a camera will find much to 
interest them in the catalogue of npinralui:, material and 
appliances which has just been recrivcd from Messrs Sanger 
Shepherd and Co In the process under consideration, many 
of the difficulties that were conspicious in th-’ Ives process have 
been eliminated, so that the procedure is m the reach of every 
photographer and the equipment required reduced to a minimum 
By using the very carefully adjusted colour filters and printing- 
colours of exactly the correct absorption, which are here placed 
within the reach of anyone, and by providing oneself with the 
repeating back for the three separate negatives, a perfectly 
efficient outfit is secured. To make the coloured pictures, full 
instructions .ire added in a special pamphlet The ordinary 
lantern may be used for throwing the pictures on the screen, 
and brilliant discs up to 12 feet diameter can be shown with 
the ordinary oxyhydrogen limelight, and with the electric arc 
discs up to 20 or 30 feet A further pamphlet of Messrs. Cadett 
and Neall, Ltd , contains a concise account of the object of 
orthochromatic photography and the principles underlying 
lU use. 

Wr have received reprints of an important paper by Mr. 
Thomas II Holland on thcSivamalai series of elxolite-syenites 
and corundum-syenites in the Coimbatore district, Madras Presi¬ 
dency \Meffi (ieol Surv. India, vol xxx part ill., 1901). The 
cLeolite-syenites are accompanied by augite-syenites containing 
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olivine and oiher minerals. These rucks are also associated 
with others made up principally of felspar (albite and ortho- 
clase), containing large quantities nf well-crystalliaed, generally 
tabularp corundum, which is extracted by the villagers near the 
junction of the felspar-rock with the elxoliLe-syenite. It is 
remarked that the association of rocks is remarkably similar to 
that described in eastern Ontario, and also in the Urals, 

Th£ methods of improving ocean bars are discussed by Mr. 
Lewis M. Ilaupt in the Proceedings of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society for July in connection with the proposed im¬ 
provements at Brunswick Outer Bar, Georgia. There are at 
least five methods available for creating navigable channels, 
namely, by the gse of dynamite, by a single jelly, by a single 
curved breakwater, by twin jetties, and by dredging. Of the 
several methods proposed for bar removal by the use of single 
or double jetties or by the reaction breakwater, the latter, so far 
as It has been tested, fulfils better than any other the con¬ 
flicting requirements of harbour entrances, costs less than half 
os much, and is far cheaper to maintain. 

M. Chari ES Rarot publishes, m the August and September 
numbers of La Geographies a full summary of the chief contribu¬ 
tions to the literature of limnology which have appeared during 
the past year. The work done in each country is dealt with 
under a separate heading, and the paper includes a review of 
Prof Forel’a "Handbuch der Seenkunde ’* 

The National Geographic Magatine for September contains an 
article on "German Geographers and German (ieography,” by 
Dr Martha Krug Genthe A summary is given of the work 
associated with the names of Behaim, Kant, Humboldt, 
Ritter, Berghaus, Richthofen and Ratzel, and some account of 
the present position of geography in German education The 
magazine also contains a note by Mr R. Muldrow on Mount 
McKinley, in Alaska, the highest mountain in North America. 
A series of theodolite measurements from points on a stadia line 
runup the Shushitna River gives the position of the mountain 
in lat 63® S'N., long ]5l‘'o'W , and its height at 20,464 feet 

The September number of Naturen^ the excellent pojmlar 
journal issued by the Bergen Museum, contains an article on 
the dipper, and a second on the European bison. 

In the Memorias y Revista *' Antonio AUate," Seflor L 
Herrera publishes the second instalment of his remarkable 
scheme for an abbreviated biological and mineralogical nomen¬ 
clature 

In the October issue of the Zoologist Mr L. J. Bevir dis¬ 
cusses Dante as a naturalist, while the Rev. H A. Maepherson 
contnbutes some interesting particulars with regard to Ihe work 
of early ornithologists. 

The Zambesi Mission Record usually contains one or more 
articles dealing with science in a popular manner. The issue 
for the current month has a very readable illustrated communica- 
lion entitled " A Chat about Snakes,” from the pen of the Rev. 
J. O’Neil. 

According to the October issue of 7 'he Naturalist, the 
members of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Club enjoyed a most 
successful outing at Wykeham, near Scarborough, on June 22. 
Perhaps the feature of the day was the number of fntillary 
butterflies seen on the wing 

Messrs W and G S Wesi have completed their alga-flora 
of Yorkshire in ihe Transactions ol the Yorkshire Naturalists' 
Union, The enumerauon makes up 1044 species 

Among the lectures to be delivered at the Royal Victoria 
Hall, Waterloo Road, during the month of November we 
notice the following .—November 5, '* Lightning and other forms 
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of the Electric Discharge,” by Prof. A. W, Porter , November 26, 
"Student Life in GeriiiaTiy,” by Dr. A W. Crossley, 

The syllabus of the Hampstead Scientific Society for 1901-2 
has reached us, and gives promise of a full and interesting 
session The opening meeting will be held on November 1 , 
when the president, Sir Richard Temple, will deliver an address. 

Those of our readers who are on the look-out for cheap 
scientific books should see the new catalogue of remainders, &c., 
which has just been issued by Mr. H. J Glaishcr, of Wigmore 
Street, W In it are to be found the titles of very many such 
works at greatly reduced prices 

The following American botanical publications have been 
received .—“ The Willows of Alaska,” by Fredenck V Colville, 
from the Proceedings of the Washington Academy of Sciences ; 
aneVthe "Violet-rusts of North America,” by J. C Arthur and 
E. W. D Holday, reprinted from the Minnesota Poianical 
Studies They consist of three species, Aecidium pedatum, 
PucLima Violae, and P tffusa 

The fonrnal of the Royal Microscopical Society for October 
contains a further instalment of Mr F W MilletPs report on 
the recent foraminifera of the Malay Archipelago collected by 
Mr A Durrand The summary of current researches is note¬ 
worthy os indicating the attention now being paid to the con¬ 
struction of microtomes, no less than seven new instruments or 
improvements on old instruments being described. Abstracts 
are given of a number of recently published important papers on 
microscopic metall ography, several of iheni illustrated by half¬ 
tone plates 

Two papers by Ciamician and Silber have appeared in recent 
numbers of the Benchte, which describe a senes of interesting 
experiments on the action of light in promoting mutual oxida¬ 
tion and reduction between organic compounds This change 
IS specially interesting in connection with (he chemical effects 
brought about by light in plant life The oxidising agent is 
represented by a ketone, diketone or aldehyde, those of the 
aromatic series being the most active They undergo reduction 
into alcohol or pinacone The reducing agent 15 an alcohol or 
ordinary ether, the alcohol being converted into aldehyde or 
ketone The product of oxidation of ether has not been deter¬ 
mined Thus qumqnc dissolved in ethyl alcohol, sealed up 
and exposed to sunlight, gives quinol and aldehyde ; quinone 
and isopropyl alcohol give quinol and acetone; glycerol is 
oxidised to glycero-ve {dioxyacetone), erythntol to erythrose, 
&c On the other hand, benzophenone m presence of alcohol is 
reduced to benzopinacone, benzaldehyde to hydrobenzoin, &c. 
Curiously enough, even such stable substances os the paraffins 
and benzene undergo oxidation with quinone, black products 
being obtained, which have not yet been investigated. Still 
more remarkable is the action of light on ortho-nitrobenzalde- 
hyde either dry or dissolved in various solvents. It is then 
converted into ortho-nitrosobenioic acid CaHj(NOj)COH = 
CaH4(NO) COOH. In presence of methyl or ethyl alcohol, the 
corresponding ester is formed. Under like conditions, meta- 
niirobenzaldehyde gives re^nous products, and the para-com¬ 
pound remains for the greater part unchanged 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Ruff ( Machetes pngnax), European, pre¬ 
sented by Mr W. 11 Dobie, six Common Pheasantr 
{Phasianus cotchicus, white var ), British, presented by Sir J, 
llaggerston, Bart ; a Bronze-winged Parrot {Pionus chaJeo 
pterus) from Colombia, a Naked-footed Owlet [Athene nociua)^ 
European, deposited; four North African Jackals (Cams 
anihus), two Fennec Foxes (Cams cerdo) from North Africai 
received in exchange. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

Astronomical Occurrences in Novemskh 
Nov 2 2h 55m to 6h Bm Transit of Jupiter’s Sat III 
3 9h. 33m Minimum of Algol (3 Persei). 

3 I2h 4m to I2h 30m Moon occults u Lconis 

(mag 5'6) 

6 Ah. 22m. Minimum of Algol (3 Pcrsei) 

9 7h. 13m. Transit (ingress) of Jupiter’s Sat III 

10. Annular eclipse of the sun, inviiiible at Greenwich. 
14-15 Epoch of Leonid meteoric shower (radiant 150" 
+ 22“). 

15 Sh Jupiter m conjunction w'Uh moon Jupiter 

4 44 S. 

15 loh. Saturn in conjunction with moon Saturn 

4“ 2r S. 

15. Venus. Illuminated portion of disc = 0 591, of Mars 
= 0967 

17, l8h Venus in conjunction with Jupiter Venus 

2'’ 4 S' S 

iS igh Venus in conjunction with Saturn V^enus 

j" 12' S 

20 I7n. Mercury at greatest elongation west, 19" 42' 

23 iih 15m Minimum of Algol (3 Persei) 

24. Epoch of Andromedid meteoric shower (radiant 24° 
+ 43 ”) 

25 8h. uni. to 9h Om Moon occulta BAG 1240 

(mag. 57) 

25 I7h 14m to l8h 7ni Moon occults D M + 18', 

624 (mag. 5 9) 

26 8h 4m Minimum of Algol (3 Persei) 

27 loh 41m to loh 54m, Moon occults 71 Ononis 

(mag 5'i) 

27 iSh Jupiter in conjunction with Saturn Jupiter 

0“ 27' S 

28 igh i8m to 2oh 6m Moon occults 68 (reminorurii 

(mag 5 a) 

30 9b 54ni to loh, 24m Moon occults k Canen 
(mag 5 o). 

pERKHi Oh Mika (□ Crii).—I n the Asitauomisihe Nuih 
rithten (Ud 157, No 3745 )^ Herr P Cruthnick classifies many 
of Ihe available observations of this star, and from them deduces 
a mean value of the period Scis of specially bright or faint 
maxima ind minima are grouped together, the frequent long 
gaps, however, making the detailed form of the light cunc 
somewhat uncertain The minima may be determinco from the 
formula 

l88j January 12 09 f jjid 3359 E 
An cphomeris is given showing the prediried limcg of maxima 
and minima lor the next twenty years. 


Miocinia Minima 


1901 July 

9 0 

iqoT March 

S ^ 

1904 March jo 2 

1902 Jan 

3 * I 

1905 rclj 

25 0 

1902 Dec 

285 

1906 Jan 

22 4 

190J Nov 

24 8 

1906 Dec 

19 6 

1904 Oct 

21 2 



1905 Sept 

I 7'5 



1906 Aug 

14 8 


THE ^ POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENI OF IHE 
HUMAN BREED UNDER THE EXISTING 
CONDITIONS OF LAW AND SENTIMENT^ 

TN fulfilling the honourable charge that has been entrusted to 
me of delivering the Huxley lecture, I shall endeavour to 
carry out what I understand to have been the wish of its 
founders, namely, to treat broadly some new topic belonging to 
a class in which Huxley himself would have felt a keen interest, 
rather than to expatiate on hi 3 character and the work of his 
noble life. 

That which I have selected for to-night is one which has 
occupied my thoughts for many years, and to w'hich a large part 
of my published inquiries have borne a direct though silcni refer¬ 
ence Indeed, the remarks I am about to make would serve as an 
additional chapter to my books on "Hereditary (jeiims” and on 

1 The wcond Huxley Lcclure of ihe AnthropotoffiLal lnsuiute, delivered 
by ( rfincis GrIioti, D C.L , D be , t R S , on Ociubet jy, i^tji 
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“ Natural Inhenlance/’ My subject will be the possible im¬ 
provement of the human race unucr the existing conditions of 
law and sentiment It has not hitherto been approached along 
the ways that recent knowledge has laid open, and it occupies 
in consequence a less dignified position in scientific eslimaiion 
than It might It is smiled at as most desirable in itself and 
possibly worthy of academic discussion, but absolutely out of the 
question a^ a practical problem My aim in ibis lecture is to 
show cause for a different opinion Indeed 1 hope to induce 
anthropologists to regard human improvement as a subject that 
should be kept openly and squarely in view, not only on account 
of its transcendent importance, but also because it affords excel 
lent but neglected fields for investigation I shall show that 
our knowledge is already sufficient to justify the pursuit of this 
[lerhapB the grandest of all objects, but that we know less of 
the conditions upon which success depends than we might and 
ought to ascertain The limits of our knowledge and of our 
Ignorance will became clearer as wc proceed. 

Human Vartety .-—The natural enaracter and faculties of 
human bemgs differ at least as widely as those of the domes¬ 
ticated animals, such as dogs and horses, with whom we are 
familiar In disposition some are gentle and good-tempered, 
others surly and iicioiis; some are courageous, others timid ; 
some are eager, others sluggish , some have large powers of 
I endurance, others are quickly fatigued ; some are muscular and 
I powerful, others are weak ; some are intelligent, others stupid \ 

* some have tenacious memories of places and persons, others 
I fret^uently stray and are slow at recognising The number and 
1 variety of aptitudes, especially in dogs, is truly remarkable ; 
among the most notable being the tendency to herd sheep, to 
point and to retrieve. So it is with the various natural qualities 
(hat go towards the making of civic worth m man. Whether it 
be in character, disposition, energy, mtellecL, or physical power, 
we each receive at our birth a definite endowment, allegorised 
by the parable related m St Matthew, some receiving many 
lalerits, others few , but each person being responsible for the 
I profitable use nf that which has been entrusted to him 

Dntiihution of Quahtit^ in a Nutio}} —Experience shows 
that while talents are distributed in endless difierent degrees, 
the frequency of those Jifierent degrees follows rerlain statistical 
laws, of which the best known is the Normal Law of Frequency 
This IS the result iilienever variations are due to the combined 
action of miny small and different causes, whatever may be the 
causes and whatever the object in which the varialioDS occur, 
just ab twice 2 .ilwiiys makes 4, whatever the objects may be 
ft therefore holds true with appruximale precision for variables 
I of totally different sorts, as, for instance, stature of man, errors 
I made by astronomers in judging minute intervals of time, bullet 
marks around the bull’s eye 111 target pracUc-’, and differencci 
of marks gained by candidates at conipeiitue examinations 
There IS no mystery about the fundamental principles of this 
abstract law , it rests on such simple Aindamenlal conceptions 
as, that if we loss tvvo pence in the air they will, in the long 
run, come down one head and one lad twice as nfien as both 
heads or both tails [ will assume then, that the talents, so 
to speak, that go to the formation of civic worth are distributed 
with rough approximation according to this familiar law In 
doing so, I in no way disregard the admirable work of Prof 
Karl Pearson on the distribution of qualities, for which he was 
adjudged the Darwin Medal of the Royal Society a few years 
ago He has amply proved that we must not blindly trust the 
Normal Law of Frequency; in fact, that when variations are 
minutely studied they rarely fall into that perfect symmetry 
about the mean value which is one of Us consequences. Never¬ 
theless, my conscience is clear in using this law in the way I am 
about lo 1 say th.ii if certain (piahtics vary normally, such and 
such will be the results ; that these qualities are (jf a class that 
arc found, whenever they ha> l been tested, to vary normally to 
a fair degree of approximation, and consequently we may infer 
that our results are trustworthy indications of real facts 

A talent is a sum whose txact value few of iis care to know, 
although we all appreciate tlie inner sense of the beautiful 
parable I will, therefore, venture to adapt,the phraseology of 
the allegory to my present purpose by substituting for " talent ” 
the words '* normal-talent ’ Tht value of this normal talent in 
respect to each and any specified quabty or faculty is such that 
one quarter of the ^leople receive for iheir respective shares more 
than one normal talent and abov€ the average of all the 
shares Our normal-talent is therefore identical with u hat is 
technical)) known as the ** probable error,” Therefr mi the 
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whole of the following table starts into life, evolved from that of ' 
the **probability integral'* It expresses the distribution of ‘ 


Table I —Mormal DufrtbtUion {to the nearest per ten-thousand 
and to the nearest per hundred) 


-4’ -' 3 " -a’ M +*" 1-3“ +4’ 


V and 
below 

u 

t \ S \ r R S 

1 

T 

U ^ V and 

above 

35 

i 3 o 

672 [613 2500 2500 1613 

672 

180 1 35 


2 

7 16 25 25' 16 

1 ' 1 1 

7 

2 


Tolal , 


10,000 


any normal quality, or any group of normal qualities, arnong , 
10,000 persons in terms of the normal-talent The M in the 
upper line occupies the position of Mediocrity, or that of the I 
average of what all have received . the + 1% + 2", etc , and 1 
the - l“, -2“, etc, refer to normal talents. These numerals 
stand as graduations at the heads of the vertical lines by which | 
the table is divided The entries between the divisions are the 
numbers per io,oco of those who receive sums between the I 
amounts specified by those divisions. Thus, by the hypothesis, 
2500 receive more than M but less than M + i“, 1613 receive 
more than M + 1“ but less than M + 2’, and so on The 
terminals have only an inner limit, thus 35 receive more than 4"“, 
si^me to perhaps a very large but indefinite amount. The 
divisions might have been carried much farther, but the numbers 
in the classes between them would become less and less trust¬ 
worthy The left half of the scries exactly reflects I he right 
half As It will be useful henceforth lo distinguish these classes, 

I have used the capital qi large letters U, S, T, U, V, for those 
above mediocrity and corresponding italic or small letters, r, j, 

Vy for those below mediocrity, r being the counterpart of 
R, j of S, and so on 

In the lowest line the same values are given, but more 
roughly, to the nearest whole percentage 

It will assist in comprehending the talues of different grades 
of civic worth lo compare them with the corresponding grades 
of adult male stature in our nation I will lake the figures 
from my Natural Inheritance,” premising ihat the dihlnbution 
of stature in various peoples has been well investigated and 
shown to be closely normal The average height of the adult 
males, to whom my figures refer, was nearly 5 feet 8 inches, 
and the value of their “normal talent’' (which is a measure of 


the spread of distribution) was very nearly i] inches. From 
these data it is easily reckoned that Class U would contain men 
whose heights exceed 6 feet inches. Even they are tall enough 
to overlook a hatle&s mob, while the higher classes, such os 
V, W and X, tower above it in an increasingly marked degree. 
So the civic worth (however that term may be defined) of 
U-clasa men, and still more of V-class, are notably superior 
to the crowd, though they are far below the heroic order The 
rarity of a V-class man in each specified quality or group of 
qualities IB as 35 in 10,000, or say, for the convenience of 
using round numl^ers, as i to 300. A man of the W class 
IS ten times rarer, and of the X class rarer sllU , but I shall 
avoid giving any more exact definition of X than os a value 
considerably rarer than V. This gives a general but just 
idea of the distribution throughout a population of each and 
every quality taken separately so far as it is normally dis¬ 
tributed As already mentioned, it does the same for any 
group of normal qualities ; thus, if marks for classics and for 
mathematics were severally normal in their distribution, the 
combined marks gained by each candidate in both those sub¬ 
jects would be distributed normally also, this being one of the 
many interesting properties of the law of frequency 

Comparison 0/ the Normal Classes with those of Mr Booth — 
TyCt us now compare the normal classes with those into which 
Mr Charles Booth has divided the population of all London, in 
a way that corresponds not unfairly with the ordinary conception 
of grades of civic worth He reckons them from the lowest 
ujiwards, and gives the numbers in each class for East London 
Afterwards he treats all London in a similar manner, except 
that sometimes he combiner two classes into one and gives the 
joint result For my present purpose, I had to couple them 
samewhat differently, hrM disentangling them aa I best could. 
There seemed no belter way of doing this than by assigning to 
the members of each couplet the same proportions that they had 
III East London Though this was certainly not accurate, it is 
probably not far wrong Mr Booth has taken unheard-of pains 
in this great work of hia lo arrive at accurate results, but he 
emjihaiically says that his classes cannot be separated sharply 
from one another On the contrary, their frontiers blend, and 
this justifies me in taking slight liberties with bis figures Ills 
class A consists of criminals, semi-criminals, loafers and some 
others, who arc m number at the rate of t per cent in all 
London —that is too per 10,000, or nearly three limes as many 
as the V class they therefore include the whole of v and spread 
upwards into the n llis class B consists of very poor persons 
who subsist on casual earnings, many of whom are inevitably 
poor from shiftlessness, idleness or drink The numbers in this 
and the A class combined closely correspond with those in / and 
all below / 


Tadlic II —CompMuon of Mi Booth's C/iUu/i< ation of III Iondon with the Normal Classes 


Noi 


Mr llooih b 

Appi ox 

Reported | 

Apprux. ^ 

N os 1 

Normal cla<isefl 

97 

H 

All above 1/ 

too 

100 

1 

too j 

89 1 

T and above 

200 


Lower middle \ 


(■50 

1 

150 

161 1 

S 

\F. 

High class labour above joj per week j 

200 

1 50^ 

! 

1 
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250 

250 

1 
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Regular standard earnings from 22s. to 301. perl 

1 

4OO 

1 200 ) 



1 

1 



week j 

1 

( 200 j 


1 

1 

1 

1 






( soi 

250 

1 250 

1 r 

227 


Regular earnings under 22j. per week \ 

200 

— 

1 


\c 

Intermittent earnings, improvident, poor f 



1 *6r 

1 

1 





( 150 

150 

J 

94 


Casual ; very poor ) 

Criminals, loafers, &c. j 

1 

1 100 

1 

100 

100 

OD 

0 

t and below 

1000 



1000 


1000 

1000 



The IVD cnlumna headed Noe." give mpectlvely the numbers p;r thousand in Mr Booth's and in the normal claaaea, 
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CUm C are supported by mtermiLlent earnings , they arc a 
hard-working people, but have a very bad character for improvi¬ 
dence and shiftLessneaa. In Class D the earnings are regular, 
but at the low rate of twenty-one shillings or less a week, 
BO none of them rise above poverty, though none are very 
poor. D and C together correspond to the whole of i combined 
with the lower fifth of r The next class, E, is the largest of 
any, and comprises all those with regular standard earnings of 
twenty-two to thirty shillings a week This class is the recog¬ 
nised field for all forms ot cooperation and combination , in 
short for trades unions It corresponds to the upper four-fifths 
of r and the lower four-fifths of R. It is therefore essscnlially the 
mediocre class, standing as far below the highest in civic worth 
as it stands above the lowest class with its criminals and semi- 
criminals Next alxive this large mass of mediocrity comes the 
honourable class Fy which consists of better piaid artisans and 
foremen. These arc able to provide adequately for old age, 
and their sons become clerks and so forth G is the lower 
middle class of shop-keepers, small employers, clerks and sub¬ 
ordinate professional men, who as a rule arc hanl-workmg, 
energetic and sober F and G combined correspond to the 
upper fifth of R and the whole of S, and are, therefore, a 
counterpart to D and C All above G arc put logelher by Mr 
Booth into one class II, which corresponds to our T, U, V and j 
above, and is the counterpart of his two lowermost classes, A I 
and B So far, then, as these figures go, civic worth is dis- 
tnbuted in fair approximation to the normal law of frequency 
We also Bee that the classes r, », v and below are undesirable*) 
IVorth of Children — The brains of the nation lie in the 
higher of our classes If such people as would be classed W or 
X could be distinguishable as cniltircn and procurable by money 
in order to be reared as Englishmen, it would be a cheap 
bargain for the nation to buy them at the rale of many hundred 
or some thousands of pounds per head Dr Farr, the emuient 
statistician, endeavoured to estimate the money worth of an 
average baby born to the wife of an Essex labourer and thence¬ 
forward living during the usual time and in the ordinary way of 
his class Dr Farr, with accomplished actuarial skill, capital¬ 
ised the value at the child’is birth of two classes of events, the 
one the cost of maintenance while a child and when helpless 
through old age, the other its earnings as boy and man On 
balancing the two sidckof the account the value of the baby was 
found to be five pounos On a similar principle, the worth of 
an X-class baby would lie reckoned in thousands of pounds 
Some such " talented " folk fail, but most succeed, and many 


succeed greatly. They found great industries, establish vast 
undertaking!), increase the wealth of multitudes and amass large 
fortunes for themaelvea Others, whether they l>e rich or poor, 
are the guides and light of the nation, raising Us tone, enbghten- 
' ing Its dilficulties and imposing its ukals The great gam that 
I England received through the immigration of the Huguenots 
I would be insignificant to what she would derive from an annual 
addition of a few hundred children of the classes W and X I 
have tried, but not yet succeeded to my satisfaction, to make an 
' approKimate estimate of the worth of a child at birth according 
I to the class he is destined to occupy when adult It is an 
eminently important subject for future investigators, for the 
amount of care and cost that might profitably be expended in 
improving the race clearly depends on its result 

Descent 0/ Qualities tn a Papulaixon —Let us now endeavour 
to obtain a correct understanding of the way in which the vary¬ 
ing qualities of each generation arc derived from those of its 
I predecessor How many, for example, of the V class in the off¬ 
spring come rcspectivcl) from the V, U, T, S and other classes 
uf parentage? The means of calculating this question for a 
normal population are given fully in my “ Natural Inheritance ” 
There are three main senses in which the word parentage might 
be used They differ WJi Iely, so Ihe calciiliLions must l>e modified 
accordingly (j) The amount of the quality or faculty in question 
may be known in each parent (2) It may be known in only one 
parent (3) The two parents may bclon|r to the same class, a 
V-class father in Ihe scale of male cUssificiiion always marry¬ 
ing a V-class mother, occupying idcniically the same position 
in the scale of female classihcation 

I select this last case to work out as being the one with which 
we shall here be chielly concerned It has the further merit of 
escaping some tedious prcliiTunary details about converting female 
faculties into their corresponding male equivalents, before men 
ind women can be treated statistically on equ d terms I shall 
assume m what follows that we are dealing with an ideal popu¬ 
lation, in which all marriages are equally fertile, and which is 
statistically the same in successive generations both in numbers 
and in qualiliwi, So many per ccni being always this, so many 
always that, and so on further, I shall take no notice of off¬ 
spring who die before they reach the age of marriage, nor sh.all 
I regard the slighi numerical inequality tjf the sexes, hut will 
simply suppose that each parentage produces one couplet of 
grown-up filials, an adult man and an adult woman 

The result is shown to the nearest whole per thousand in the 
diagram up to “ U and above," and in the table up to “V and 


Table IH — De^icnt of Qualities tn a Population {The differetue belwttn the w Vf 1 only afjuts the value op the Unit of the 

Sialt of Distribution) 

Conditions.—{\] Barents to be always alike in class, (2) Statistics of population to continue unchanged, (j) Normal Law of 

Frequency to be applicable throughout 
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JVfl/r— Tho agroemBDl In diBlribution between raLlieni (or mothers) and son« (or fin it/irhttrs) is exact to the nearest whole percentage The slight 
diacrepancy la the tea-thoiiaundthi Is milnly due to the cUaaed being too few and loo wide, iheoreiically they sliould be exiretnely numeroiu and 
narrow, 
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ibove,” to the nearest ten-thousandth. They may be read 
either as applyine to fathers and their sons Mrhen siduit, or to 
mothers ancf their daughters when adult, or, again, to parent¬ 
ages and filial couplets* I will not now attempt to explain 
the details of the calculation to those to whom tnese methods 
arc new. Those who aie familiar with them will easily 
understand the exact process from what follows. There 
are three points of reference in a scheme of descent which 
may be respectively named “mid-parental," "genetic’" and 
“filial” centres, In the present case of both parents being 
alike, the position of the mid-parenlal centre is identical with 
that of either parent seiiaralely. The position of the filial 


centre is that from which the children disperse. The cenctic 
centre occupies the same position in the parental series that the 
filial centre does in the nlial series. " Natural Inheritance " 
contains abundant proof, both observational and theoretical, 
that the genelic centre is not and cannot be identical 
with the parental centre> but is always more mediocre, 
□wing to the combination of ancestral influences—which 
are generally mediocre—with the purely parental ones. 

It also shows that the regression from the parental to 
the genetic centre, in the case of stature at least, would amount 
lo two-thirds under the conditions we are now supposing The ’ 
regicsaion is indicated in the diagram by converging lines which ' 
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are directed towards the same point below, but are stopped at 
one-third of the distance on the way to it. The contents of 
each parental class are supposed to be concentrated at the foot 
of the median axis of that class, this being the vertical line that 
divides Its contents into equal parts Its position is approxi¬ 
mately, but not exactly, half-way between the divisions that 
bouna it, and is as easily calculated for the extreme classes, which 
have no outer terminals, as for any of the others. These 
median points are respectively taken to be the positions of the 
parental centres of the whole of each of the classes ; Lherefore 
the positions attained by the converging lines that proceed from 
I them at the points where they are stopped, represent the genetic 
centres. From these the filials diBperse 
to the right and left with a " spread" 
that can oe shown to be three-quajters 
that of the parentages. Calculation easily 
determines the number of the filials that 
fall into the class in which the 6lial centre 
is situated, and of those that spread into 
the classes on each side. When the 
parental contributions from all the classes 
to each filial class are added together 
they will express the distribution of the 
quality among the whole of the offspring 
Now it will be observed in the table tlmt 
the numbers in the classes of the offspnng 
are identical with those of the parents, 
when they are reckoned to th^ 'nearest 
whole percentage, as should be the case 
according to the hypothesis Had the 

classes been narrower and more numerous, 
and if the calculations had been earned on 
to two more places of decimals, the corre¬ 
spondence would have been identical lo 
the nearest leii-thousandth It was un¬ 
necessary to take the trouble of doing 
this, as the table affords a sufficient basis 
for what I am about to say Though it 
d(>es not profess to be more limn approxi¬ 
mately true in detail, it is certainly trust¬ 
worthy in Its general form, including as 
It does the effects of regression, filial dis¬ 
persion, and the et^uaLion that connects 
a parental generation with a filial one 
when they are statistically alike Minor 
corrections wdl be hereafter required, and 
can be applied when we have a better 
knowledge of the material In the mean¬ 
time It will serve as a standard table of 
descent from each generation of a pMple 
to Its successor 

Eionotuy of Effort, —I shall now use 
the table to show the economy of concen¬ 
trating our attention upon the highest 
classes We will therefora trace the 
origin of the V class—which is the 
highest in the table. Of its 34 or 35 
sons, 6 come from V parentages, 10 
from U, 10 from T, 5 from S, 3 from R, 
and none from any class below R But 
the numbers of the contributing parent¬ 
ages have also lo be taken into account 
AVhen this is done, wc sec that the lower 
classes make their scores owing to their 
quantity atld not to their quality; for 
while 35 V-class parents suffice to pro¬ 
duce 6 sons of the V class, it takes 2500 
R-claos fathers to produce 3* of them. 
Consequently the richness in produce of V-c|aas parentages is 
to that of the R-cla$s m an inverse ratio, or ns 143 to l, Sinii- 
Urly, the richness in produce of V-class children from parentages 
of the classes U, T, S, respectively, is as 3, il^ and 55, to 1 
Moreover, nearly one-half of the produce of V-class parentagea 
are V or U taken together, and nearly three-quarters of them 
arc either V, U or T If then we desire lo increase the output 
of V-class offspring, by far the most profitable parents to work 
upon would be those of the V class, and in a threefold less 
degree those of the U class. 

When both parents are of the V class the quality of parent¬ 
ages IS greatly superior to those in which only one parent is a 
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V. la that COM the regression of the genetic centre goes 
twice u far back towards mediocrity, and the spread of ibt 
distribution among blials becomes nine-tenths of that among 
the parents, instead of being only three quarters. The effect is 
shown in Table IV, 

Table W.r^DtsinAufufn of Sons. (l) One parent of £*/ojj V , 
the other unknown. (2) Both parents of class V [from 
Table //., With decimal point and an o). 


OislTibulion af Sciiia 
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Poellion of the hlml ceiilre of (i) = i 44, of (a) = 2 Bg When both parents 
are T it = ■ sB 

There is a difference of fully two divisions in Ihe position of 
the genetic centre, that of the single V parentage being only 
a trine,,near9r mediocrity than that of the double T. Hence 
it would be bad economy to spend much effort in furthering 
marriages with a high class on only one side 

Marriage of /.the to Like —In each class of society there is a 
strong tendency to intermarriage, which produces a marked 
effect in the richness of brain power of the more cultured 
families It produces a still more marked effect of another 
kind at the lowest step of the social scale, as will be jiainriilly 
evident from the following extracts from the woik of Mr C 
Booth (1 3 ^ 1 ), which refer to his Class A, who form, as lias 
been said, the lowermost third of our “ v and below ” “Their 
life 15 the life of savages, with vicissitudes of extreme hardsliip 
and occasional excess From them come the battered figures 
who slouch through the streets and play the beggar or the 
bully. They render no useful service, they create no wealth , 
more often they destroy it They degrade whatever they touch, 
and as individuals arc perhaps incapable of improvement 
but I *do not mean to lay that there are not mdiMduals of every 
sort to be found in the mass Those who are able to wasli the 
mud may find some gems in it There are at any rate many 
very piteous cases Whatever doubt there may be as to the 
exact numbers of this cla.ss, it is certain that they bear a very 
small proportion to the rest of the population, or «ven to Class B, 
with which they arc mixed up and from which it is at limes 
difficult to separate them . , They are barbarians, but they 
are a handful. . . ” He says further, “It is much to be 

desired and to be hopid that this class may bcLome less here¬ 
ditary in its chancier, there appears to be no doubt that iL is 
now hereditary to a very considerable extent ” 

Many who are familiar with the habits of these people do not 
hesitate to say that it would be an economy and a great beneht 
to the country if all habitual criminals were resolutely segregated 
under merciful surveillance and peremptorily denied op[>or- 
tuniiies for producing offspring It would abolish a source of 
suffering and misery to a mture generation, and would cause no 
unwarraDUhle hardship in this. 

Diplemm ,—It will be remembered that Mr BoolhS classifica- 
linn did nOt help us lieyond classes higher than S in civic worth, 
If a strong and widely felt desire should arise, to discover young 
men whose position was of the V, W or X order, there would not 
l>e much difficulty in doing so Let us imagine, for a moment, what 
iflight be done in any great University, where the students are in 
continual eompetition in studies, in athletics, or in public meet¬ 
ings, and where their characiLrs are publicly known to associates 
and to tutors. Before attempting to make a selection, acceptable 
definitions of civic worth would have 10 be made in alternative 
terms, for there are many forma of civic worth, The number of 
men of W or X classes whom the University was quaiiBed 

to conttibute annually must also be ascertained As was said, 
the proportion in the general population of the V class to the 
fomainm is as 1 to 300, and that of the W class as i in 3000 
But Btudenls are a somewhat selected body because the cleverest 
youths, in a scholastic sense, usually find their way to 
Universities. A cohsiderably high level, both intellectually and 
physically, woipld^be required as a qualification for candidature 
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The limited nnmlier who had not been a<itomatically weeded 
away by this condition might be submitted in some appropriate 
way to the independent voles of fellow students on the one 
hand, and of tutors on the other, whose ideals of character and 
merit necessarily differ This ordeal would reduce the possible 
winners to a very small number, out of which an independent 
committee might he truisled to make the ultimate selection 
They would be guided by personal] nterviews They would take 
into consideration all favourable points in the family histories 
of the candidates, giving appropriate hereditary weight to each 
Probably they would agree to pass over unfavourable points, 
unless they were noiorious and flagrant, owing to the great 
difficulty of ascertaining the real irulh about them Ample 
experience in making at lections has been acquired even 
by scientific societies, most of which work well, including per- 
ha[)s llie award of ihcir medals, which the fortunate recipienls 
at least are templed to consider judicious The opportunities 
for selecting women in this way arL unfortunately fewer, owing 
to the smaller number of female students between whom com¬ 
parisons might be made on equal terms In the wlcclion of 
women, when nothing is known of Iheir alhlcLic proficiency, it 
would be especially necessary to pass a high and careful medical 
examination , and as their personal quaUties do not usually 
admit of being tested so thoroughly as those of men, it would be 
necessary to lay all the more stress on hcrLditary family qualities, 
including those of fertility and prepotency 

Correlation between Promise in Youth and subsequent Pn form- 
ante —No serious difficulty seems to stand in the way of 
classifying and giving satisfactory diplomas to youtha of either 
sex, supposing there were a strong demand for it But some 
rc.il difhi ullyidoLS he in the question—Would such a classification 
be a trustworthy forecast of qualities in later life i* The scheme 
of descent of qualities may hold good betw-.Ln the parents and 
the oflspring at similar ages, out that is not the infonnation we 
really want It is the dt scent of qualities from men to men, 
not from youths to youths The accidents lhat make or mar a 
career do not enter mil) ihe scope of this dilbculty It resides 
entirely in the fact that the development docs nut cease at the 
lime of youth, especially in the higher natures, but that faculties 
and capabilities which were then latent subscriucntly unfold and 
become prominent Putting aside the effects of serious illness, 
I do not suppose there is any risk of retrogression in capacity 
before old age comes on The mental powers that a ynuih 
possesses continue with him as a man , but other faculties and 
new dispositions may arise and alter the balance of his character 
He may cease to be efficient in the way of which he gave 
promise, and he may perhaps become eflicient in unexpected 
directions 

The correlation between youthful promise and performance in 
mature life has never Ixen properly investigated Its measure¬ 
ment presents no greater difficulty, so far as I can furcsee, than 
m other problems which have been successfully allacked It is 
one of those alluded to in the beginning of this lecture as bearing 
on race-improvement, and being on its own merit': suitable fiir 
anthropological inquiry Let me add that I think its neglect 
by the vast army of highly educated persons who are connictcrl 
with the present huge system of competitive examinations to be 
gross and unpardonahlr Neither schoolmasters, tutor?, officials 
of ihe Universities, nor of the State ilc|)HrlinenL of education, 
have ever to ray knowledge taken any serious step to iolve 
this important problem, though the value of the present 
elaborate system of examinations cannot be nghliy estimated 
until It IS solved When the value of the correlation between 
youthful promise and adult performance shall have lx:en deter¬ 
mined, ihe figures given in llie table of descent will have to be 
reconsidered 

Augmentation of Favoured StoA .—The possibility of improv¬ 
ing ilie race of a nation depends on the power of increasing the 
productivity of the beat stock This is far more important than 
that of repressing the produclivit) of the worst They both raise 
the average, the latter by reducing the undesirables, the former 
by increasing iho^ie who will become the lights of the nation 
It la therefore all important to prove lhat favour to selected 
individuals might so increase Ihcir productivity as to warrant 
the expenditure m money and care that vouUl be necessitated. 
An enthusiasm to improve the race would probably express 
itself by granting diplomas to a select class of young men and 
women, by encouraging their intermarriages, by hastening the 
time of marriage of women of lhat high class, and by pro¬ 
vision for rearing children healthily. The means that might 
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be employed to compau these ends are dowriesi especially for 
those to whom moaerate sums are important, assured help in 
emergencies during the early years of married life, healthy 
homes, the pressure of public opinion, honours, and above all 
the introduction of motives of religious or ouasi-religious 
character Indeed, an enthusiasm to improve me race is so 
noble in its aim that it might well give rise to the sense of a 
religious obligation. In other lands there are abundant in¬ 
stances in which religious motives make early marriages a matter 
of custom, and continued celibacy to be regarded as a disgrace, 
if not a crime. The customs of the Hindoos, also of the Jews, 
especially in ancient timed, bear this out. In all costly civiliu- 
tions there is a tendency to shrink from marnage on prudential 
grounds It would, however, be possible so to alter the condi¬ 
tions of life that the most prudent course for an X class person 
should lie exactly opposite to us present direction, for he or she 
might And that there were advantages and not disadvantages in 
early marriage, and that the most prudent course was to follow 
ihcir natural instincts. 

We hat/e now to consider the probable gam in the number 
and worth of adult offspring to these favoured couples. First 
as regards the effect of reducing the age at marriage There is 
unquestionably a tendency among cultured women to delay or 
even to abstain from marnage ; they dislike the sacrifice of 
freedom and leisure, of opporlunilies for study and of cultured 
companionship. This has to be reckoned with 1 heard of the 
reply of a lady official of a College for Women to a visitor who 
inquired as to the after life of the students. She answered that 
one-lhird profited by it, another third gamed little good, and a 
third were failures. “ But what becomes of the failures ?” ‘*Oh, 
they marry.” 

There appears to be a considerable difference between the 
earliest age at which U is physiologically desirable that a woman 
should marry and that at which the ablest, or at least the most 
cultured, women usually do. Acceleration in the time of mar¬ 
riage, often amounting to 7 years, as from 28 or 29 to 21 or 22, 
under influences such as those mentioned above, is by no means 
improbable. What would be its effect on productivity? It 
might be expected to act in two ways .— 

(1) By shortening each generation by an amount roughly 
proportionate to the diminution in age at which marriage occurs 
Suppose the span of each generation to be shortened by one- 
sixth, so that BIX lake the place of five, and that the pro¬ 
ductivity of each marnage is unaltered, it follows that one- 
sixth more children will be brought into the world during the 
same time, which is, roughly, equivalent to increasing the pro¬ 
ductivity of an unshortened generation by that amount. 

(2) By saving from certain barrenness the earlier part of the 
child-bearinp period of the woman Authorities differ so much 
as to the direct gain of fertility due to early marnage that it 
IS dangerous lo express an opinion The large and thriving 
families that I have known were the offspring of mothers who 
married very young 

The next influence to be considered is that of healthy homes 
These and a simple life certainly conduce to fertility They 
also act indirectly by preserving lives that would otherwise 
fail lo reach adult age It is not necessarily the weakest who 
perifih in this way, for instance, zymotic uisciise falls indis¬ 
criminately on the weak and the strong. 

Again, the children would be healthier and therefore more 
likely in their turn to become parents of a healthy stock. The 
great danger to high civilisations, and remarkably so to our own, 
is the exhaustive drain upon the rural districts to supply large towns 
Those who come up to the towns may produce large families, 
but there is much reason lo believe that these dwindle away m 
bubsequent generations. In short, the towns sterilise rural 
vigour. 

As one of the reasons for choosing the selected class would be 
that of hereditary fertility, it follows that the selected class would 
respond more than other classes to the above influences. 

I do not attempt lo appraise the strength of the combined six 
influences just described If each added one-sixth lo the pro¬ 
duce the number of offspring would be doubled. This does not 
seem impossible considering the large families of colonists, and 
of those ID many rural districts ; but it is a high estimate Per¬ 
haps the fairest approximation may be (hat these influences 
would cause the X women to bring into the world an average of 
one adult son and one adult daughter tn addition to what they 
would otherwise have produced. The table of descent applies 
to one son or to one daughter per couple ; U may now be read as 
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Specifying the net gain and showing its distribution Should 
this estimate be thought too high, the results miy be dlminuhed 
accordingly. 

It is no absurd idea that outside inAuences should hasten the 
age of marrying and make it customary for the best to marry 
the best. A superficial objection Is sure to be urg^ that the 
fancies of young people are so incalculable and so irresistible 
that they cannot be guided. No doubt they are so in some ex¬ 
ceptional cases. I lately heard from a lady who belonged to a 
county family of position that a great aunt of hers hod scandal¬ 
ised her own domestic circle two generations ago by falling in 
love with the undertaker at he^ faiheris funeral and insisting on 
marrying him Strange vagaries occur, bdt considerations of 
social position and of fortune, with frequent opportunities of 
intercoursCp tell much more in the long run than sudden fancies 
that want roots In a community deeply impressed with the 
desire of encouraging marriages between persons of equally high 
ability, the social pressure directed to produce the desired end 
would be so great as to ensure a notable amount of success 
Pro/it and Loss —The problem to be solved now assumes a 
clear shape. A child of the X class (whatever X signifies) would 
have been worth so and so at its birth, and one of each of the 
other grades respectively would have been worth so and so ; 100 
X parentages can be made to produce a net of 100 adult 
sons and 100 adult daughters who will be distributed among the 
classes according to ihc standard table of desocnl- total 

I value of the prospective produce of the loo parentages can then 
’ be estimated by an actuary, and consequently the sum that it is 
legitimate lo spend in favouring an X rarenUtge. The clear and 
distinct statement of a problem is often more than half way 
towards its solution There seems no reason why this one should 
not be solved between limiting values that are not too wide apart 
to be useful. 

Exidtng Activities —Leaving aside profitable expenditure 
from a purely money point of view, the existence should be 
borne m mind of immense voluntary activiiies that have nobler 
aims The annual voluntary contributions in the British Isles 
lo public chanties alone amount, on the lowest computation, to 
fourteen million pounds, a sum which Sir H. Durdett asserts on 
good grounds is by no means the maximum obtainable 
(‘* Hospitals and Chanties,” 1898, p 85) 

There are other activities long since existing which miglit well 
be extended I will not dwell, as I am tempted to do, on the 
endowments of scholarships and the like, which aim at finding 
and educating the fittest youths for the work of the nation , but 
I will refer to that wholesome practice during all ages of wealthy 
persons interesting themselves m and befriending poor but 
promising ladsi The number of men who have owed their 
start in a successful life to help of this kind must have struck 
every reader of biographies This relationship of befriender 
and befriended is hardly to be expres'scd in English by a simple 
word that does not connote more than is intended. The word 
"patron” is odious Recollecting Dr Johqaon’a abhorrence 
of the patrons of his day, I turned to an early edition of his 
dictionary in hope of deriving some amusement as well as in¬ 
struction from his definition of the word, and I was not dis¬ 
appointed He defines ” patron” as “ a wretch who supports 
with inaolence and is repaid with flattery ” That is totally 
opposed lo what I would advocate, namely a kindly and honour¬ 
able relation between a wealthy man who has made his position 
in the world and a >oulh who is avowedly hia equal in natural 
gifts, but who has yet to make it. It is one in which each party 
may'well take pride, and I feel sure that if its value were more 
widely understood it would become commoner than it is, 

Many degrees may be imagined that he between mere be- 
fnendment and actual adoption, and which woUld be more or 
less effective in freeing capmble youths from the hindrance! Of 
narrow circumstantes; in enabling girls to marry'early and 
suitably, and in securing favour lo their subsequent offspring. 
Something in this direction is commonly but half unconsciouly 
done by many great landowners whose employments for man 
and wife, together with good cottages, are ^iven to exceptionally 
deserving couples. The advantage of being connected with a 

S eat and liberally managed estate being widely appreciated, 
ere are usually more applicants than vacancies, so selection 
can be exetciBeo. The consequence is that the claoa of men 
found upon these properties is markedly superior to thm in 
similar positions elsewnere. It might well become a point of 
honouri and os much an avowed object, for noble families to 
gather fine specimens of humanity around them, as it is to 
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procure and maintain fine breeds of cattle and so forth, which | 
are costly, but repay in satisfaction 

Thereia yet another existing form of princely benevolence which 
might be so extended as to exercise a large effect on race improve 
ment. 1 mean the provision to exceptionally promising young 
couples of healthy and convenient houses at low rentals A 
continually renewed settlement of this kind can be easily 
imagined, free from the tamt of patronage, and analogous to 
colleges With their self-elected fellowships and rooms for resi 
dence, that should become an exceedingly desirable residence for a 
speafled iimc It would be so m the same way that a good club 
by its own social advantages attracts desirable candidates The 
tone of the place wpuld be higher than elsewhere, on account of 
the high quality of the inmates, and it would be distinguished 
by an air of energy, intelligence, health and self respect and by 
mutual helpfulness. 

Prospects —It is pleasant to contrive Utopias, and I have 
indulged m many, of which a great society is one, publishing 
Intelligence and memoirs, holding yearly elections, administer 
ing large fundi, establishing personal relations like a missionary 
society wiih its missionaries, keeping elaborate registers and 
discussing them statistically with, honest precision But the 
first and pressing point is to thoroughly justify any crusade at all 
in favour of race improvement More is wanted in the way of 
unbiased scientiRc inquiry along the many roads I have hurried 
over, to make every stepping stone safe and secure, and to make 
It certain that the game is really worth the candle All I dare 
hope to effect by this lecture is to prove that in seeking for the 
impibvement of the race we aim at what is apparently possible 
to accomplish, and that we are justified in following every path 
in a resolute and hopeful spirit that seems to lead towards that 
end. The magnitude of the inquiry la enormous, but its object is 
one of the highest man can accomplish The faculties of future 
generations will necessarily be distributed according to laws of 
heredity, whose statistical effects are no longer vague, for they 
are measured and expressed in formulae We cannot doubt the 
existence of a great power ready to hand and capable of being 
directed with vast benefit as soon as we shall have learnt to 
understand and to apply it To no nation is a high human 
breed more necessary than to our own, for wc plant our stock all 
over the world and lay the foundation of the dispositions and 
capacities of future millions uf the human race. 

_?__f__ _ - - 

OCEAN CIRCULATION^ 

'T'HE investigation carried on by Mr H N Dickson into the 
^ distribution of temperature and salinity in the surface water 
of the North Atlantic is one of great importance It promises, 
if continued, to be of considerable value, not only to those who 
are especially interested in studying the circulation of the surface 
water of the Ocean, but also to meteorologists generally and 
particularly to those who see, in a comparison of the varying 
yearly temperatures of the North Atlantic with that of a mean 
for the season, the key to a clearer knowledge of the causes 
which combine to influence the climate of western Europe, and 
especially of our Islands, and who look hopefully m that 
direction for information whereby future modincations in the 
conditions of climate may be foretold for penods some time m 
advance 

The treatise before us, setting forth the author’s method of 
conducting^e research and the results at which he arrived, was 
contributed to the Royal Society in March, 1900 

In introducing his subject the author says “ The history of our 
knowledge of the currents of the North Atlantic Ocean up to 
the year 1870 has been written once for all by Tetermann," 
whom he quotes' at some length, remarking "that the con 
elusions, tljen arrived at, were not modified by the observations of 
the next twenty years." 

During the years 1896 and 1897 materials were collected for 
preparingihe charts of temperature and salinity, the parallel of 
40” N being releeted os tl^e southern boundary of the area for 
investigation The observations of temperature were furnished 
by the Meteorological Office, the Danish Meleorological Depart 
ment, the United States Hydrographical Department, and the 
Bureau Central M^l^orologique de France, and by Prof. 
Petterssdn. The samples of water for the detcrmnalion of 
aalmity were obtained from the captains of vessels keeping logs 

1 PkiL 7>l0Kf of thi Royal Society —Tha CircuUrioh of the Siirroce 
Waters oflfaa North AiUntic Ocean ' By H N Dickion 
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for the Meteorological Office and fur the Danish Hydro¬ 
graphical Department, specially made bottles being supplied to 
them for the purpose, and no care being spared in guarding 
n^ain<iC impurity or the introduction of any matter that could 
give rise to error m the analytical determinations. 

The accuracy of the method adopted in estimating the salinity 
of the samples was subjected to severe scrutiny The author 
states the results of his observations, demonstrating the distribu¬ 
tion of temperature and salinity for each month during the year 
1S96 as shown in the charts prepared by him, in which the 
isotherms and isohalines are supplemented by a scale of colour 
ing denoting areas having the same range of temperature and 
the same range of salinity He calls attention to the general 
agreement between the distribution of salinity as shown on the 
one set of charts and that of temperature as shown on the other 
set when apparent, and notes departures and irregularities when 
they occur He then deals in the same manner with the 
observations of 1H97 and compares results 

Taking the means of each month respectively for the two 
years, the distribution of temperature, a.s shown on these charts, 
corresponds fairly well with the distribution of sen surface 
leniperaiure given on the quarterly sea temperature charts on 
the North Atlantic, issued by the Meteorological Office in 18S4 
For the purpose of defining the limits of ocean currents and 
of arriving at some estimate as to its relative velocity m different 
localiiies, the information to be gained by the thermometer is 
invaluable, for over areas little frequented by shipping where 
current observations are necessarily sparse, a comparatively 
insignificant number of sea surface observations will suffice to- 
indicate the existence or failure of an ocean stream , and if to 
these detective signs be added observations of salinity, the 
evidence acquired becomes still more complete 

The effects of the cold water from the north in deflecting the 
warm stream from the westward are clearly shown on these 
charts, which, when seasonal \ariaLion in temperature has been 
made allowance for, appear in good agreement (speaking 
generally) with the monthly current charts ofihe North Atlantic, 
published by the Admiralty, as regards the area over which the 
warm water of the Uulf Stream is distributed each month, an,d 
the northern and western limits to which it reaches The indi 
cations of the existence of Ciulf btream water, stated roughly, 
may be traced on the Admiralty Chart to the following limits in 
the given months — 

January —The stream does not reach to the eastward of 
20'’ W , and a south easterly set is apparent off Ireland 

February —In 55“ N it reaches 15"' W , a souih easterly set 
IS found to the westward of Ireland, and a south westerly to the 
south westward of the Faslnct Rock 

March —It has advanced to the coast of Ireland 
April —In 55° N its limit has receded to 20“ W , and the 
Iceland south-going current begins to show itself north of 
55 ’N 

May The Gulf Stream and Davies Strait cold current com¬ 
mingle in 47“ N 27“ W , the Iceland current sets S and S W. 
io48“N 30^ W 

June Gulf Stream to IS'" W in 52'’ N Iceland and 
Denmark Strait cold currents to Irish coast 
Ju/y —To the S of 50^ N it joins the Iceland and Denmark 
Strait current in about 48" N od the Bay of Biscay 

August —It extends to the north of Ireland but is modified 
in about 2o" W bv a south going set. 

September —It extends to the north of Scotland 
October —It is found in lo" W in 59“ N 
November —The data are insufficient, but the Stream is trace¬ 
able to 19 W in 59’ N 

December —It is difficult to trace the Stream eastward of 
40^ N m 45" W A south going cold current is shown to the 
north westward and westward of Ireland , there is a persistent 
southerly (S E to S W ] movement of water m the eastern half 
of the Atlantic 

Mr Dickson's charts show the existence of Gulf Stream water 
to the northward and westward of the limits given above for 
several months, notably on the January chart, and the explana¬ 
tion doubtless 15 that the value of the current being small, U has 
been inappreciable in navigation 

There exists, duTiog the greater part of the year, a movement 
of water eastward, which divides, at a varying distance to the 
westward of the English Channel One arm manchea towards 
the Bay of Biscay, the other northward (Renneirs Current). 
The latter is well known to the captaiOB of the large 
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Transatlantic liners, who are accustomed to make allowance for 
It when shaping their course to sight the Fastnet. 7 his current 
IS well shown on the author’s temperature charts for several 
months. 

In dealing with the question of causation, the author sum¬ 
marises as mllowB , "The general circulation of the North 
Atlantic is therefore the result of a large number of factors, 
each of which Is subject to wide variation. From a considera¬ 
tion of the mean results in us relation to the mean atmospheric 
circulation, it appears that the oceanic circulation is directly 
controlled by the winds, the form, position and intensity of 
the whole A,tlantic anticyclone and of the cyclonic area to the 
north of It being taken into account The movements of water 
set up directly by these systems are modified by, firstly and 
chiefiy, the configuration of the land, and, secondly, by the 
effects of melting ice.” And again "The key to the posi¬ 
tion seems to be the Atlantic anticyclone which controls the 
low-pressure areas, both directly and indirectly, by its far- 
reaching effect on the oceanic circulation ; and it seems 
scarcely likely that the causes modifying this system are con¬ 
fined to the Atlantic, even if they are to dc found at the surface 
at all/’ 

It would be regrettable if this work, so ably and successfully 
inaugurated, should be dropped. 

Mr. Dickson mentions that it can be efficiently carried on for 
the sum of 300/ annually, and we are of opinion that the cost 
might be even le^s, for on board of almost all large liners the 
temperature of the sea surface is recorded at intervals of four 
hours with regularity, and on many, observations for specific 
gravity also , the rough method by which the latter is obtained 
IS, we admit, unsatisfactory, as ihe hydrometer is difficult to 
read when subject to the least movement, but these records are 
betier than none. In the interests of navigation alone this 
investigation should be continued 

It is noteworthy that, at the present time, there are many 
navigators who, in some measure, utilise observations of 
sea-surface temperature, and the time is not, we hope, far 
distant when the sea-surface thermometer and hydrometer may 
be recognised generally, as aids in determining to some extent 
changes in the direction and strength of ocean currents, and as 
affording the seaman an additional safeguard against miscalcula¬ 
tion when approaching land in thick weather 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Omord —Natural science scholarships are announced fur 
competition at Balliol, Christchurch and Trinity on December 3, 
at Magdalen on December lo, at Jesus on January I4. 

Dr J S Haldane, lecturer in physiology, has ieen elected to 
a fellowship at New College. 

Dr G C. Bourne has been re-appointed lecturer in compara¬ 
tive anatomy for a period of three years 

Mr O J R Howarth, of Christ Church, has been elected to 
the geographical scholarship 

The celebration of the tercentenary of Bodley's Library will 
take place in October, 1902, and a delegacy of twelve will 
shortly be appointed to undertake the necessary arrangements 

The 227ln meeUng of the Oxford University Junior Scien¬ 
tific Club was held (Wednesday, October 23) at the Museum. 
The principal business of the evening was a paper by 
H. S Souttar, of Queen’s College, entitled " The Atom, 
an Klectromagnetic Theory of Matter," The principal officers 
of the Club for this term are —president, A. C 1 ^ 
Rossi^nul, Exeter ; treasurer, £ L Kennaway, New College ; 
chemical secretary, E. Walls, Corpus; biological secretary, 
£. Burstal, Trinity; Boyle Lecture treasurer, S. A. lonides, 
Balliol, editor, 11 D. Davis, Balliol ; members of committee, 
J. G Priestley, Christ Churrh; Rev. G. D Allen, non- 
collegiite. 

Camfridge :—Mr H Lamb, Tiinity, Mr. J. Larmor, St. 
John’s, Mr. H W. Richmond, Ring’s, and Mr. E T. Whittaker, 
Trinity, have been appointed examiners for the Mathematical 
Tripos, jwrt 2, to be Wld in 1902. 

Mr. Vv. T N Spivey, of Trinity College, died on October 
22 from septic pneumonia following a lamentable accident which 
happened lo him in the University Chemical Laboratory a fort¬ 
night before Mr. Spivey was engaged In research work and 
was shaking two volatile and explosive liquids in a flask when 
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an explosion occurred and he was seriously cut and burned. 
The sad death of this promising young chemist is much 
regretted. 

Dr R. Thaxtbr has been appointed professor of crypto- 
gamic botany at Harvard University. 

At a meeting of the Royal University of Ireland held on 
Friday last, the degree of D.Sc was conferred upon Prof. W. N. 
Hartley, F R.S 

A NEW Hall of Natural History is to be erected in connection 
with Syracuse University at the expense of an anonymbus 
donor 

Mr F E Rees, lecturer in physics at the Storey Institute, 
Lancaster, has been appointed to the lectureship and demon¬ 
stratorship of physics at the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 

Science states that Milliken University, Decatur, 111 ., will be 
opened next year with an endowment of more than a million 
dollars, half of which sum has been given by Mr James Milh- 
ken Prof S R Taylor, .late of the Kansas State Normal 
School, has been appointed the president 

ATiDinnNAL examiners in mathematics, chemistry, zoology, 
materia medica and therapeutics, medicine and clinical mHi- 
cine, surgery and clinical surgery will shortly be appointed by 
the University of Glasgow Applications for the appointments 
must be lodged on or before December 3 next. 

A C1HCU1.AR just issued by the Board of Education desclibes 
the principles which are being followed with regard to making 
grants to schools and classes conducted by School Boards under 
the provisions of the new Education Act When the local 
Authority has given a general sanction to the work of an existing 
school, the school is eligible for grants upon subjects tai^ht in 
the twelve months preceding ihe passing of the Act. Exten¬ 
sions of the curriculum, or of the work of a school by including 
pupiLs of an age or sex not previously admitted, will not be 
recognised unless the specific sanction of the Local Authority 
has been furnished to the Board of Education., 

A( (ORniNG (o Science, the attendance at Cornell University, 
including 850 new students, is about 250 in excess of Chat of last 
year. Inclusive of the medical school in New Vork and the 
summer school at Ithaca, the total regiiTjration for the /ear is 
between ^250 and 3500 The registration on the campus, of 
students in regular courses, promises to be about 2750 Sibley 
College has a total attendance of new students, in all classes and 
courses, of above 350, almost equal to the total of upper class¬ 
men returning to the college, making the probable total registra¬ 
tion for 1901-2 about 75 ° grades. The College of Civil 

Eni^neering has inceased fifty per cent , and the other colleges 
ana departments report large additions 

The Hon T Jefferson Coolidge, of Boston, has given 
more than 50,000 dollars to the Je^erson Physical Laboratory 
of Harvard University to further ph^ical research In the 
terms of the gift he states that —“The income of this fund 
shall be used primarily for laboratory expenses of original 
investigations by members of the laboratory staff But the 
Director, at his discretion, may award therefrom an honorarium, 
of not more than five hundred dollars per annum, for the pnvate 
use of any person who—although receiving no salary from the 
University—may wish to carry on anginal investigations under 
his directions at the Jefferson Laboratory The results of such 
investigations shall appertain to the LaWatory, and the name 
of the Laboratory snail accompany the investigation ; but no 
publication shall be made without the approval of the Director 
The balance of this income is to be us^ only for meeting the 
legitimate expenditures of anginal investigations whether by 
professors or students." ‘ * 

In introducing Mr- James Stuart, the Lord Rector of St. 
Andrews University, to the gathenngiheM at Dundee on Friday, 
October 25, Lord Balfour of Burleigb, the newty-CKCted Chan¬ 
cellor of the Univenhy, remarked tWt.i^was said that trade 
was bein^ taken ^way from the country, that German chemistry 
had deprived BriUun of the uidigo trade, that we hod to go to 
other countries for oar goods, and that, generally speaking, trade 
In this country was in a bad way. The British manufacturer 
dejicnded upon old methods, while the German employed newer. 
It was their business to help the mflnufacturers of this country to 
put an end to this. What was wanted in Dundee was a greater 
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subdivision of aubjects They ivanted a chair of Reoln^y and 
much more sabdiviaion in the different branches of chemistry, 
andp first and foremost, a chair of the German language and 
literature. More teaching power was required and more space 
in which that power might exercise itself. 

The installation of Lord Balfour of Burleigh as Chancellor of 
the University of St Andrewc, in succession to the late Duke of 
Argyll, was made the occasion of a senes of brilliant functions 
in (he ancient city last week The address delivered by Lord 
Balfour after his installation dealt with several important aspects 
of higher education, and his slalement of the relalionsihip be¬ 
tween national progress and scientific research should be of value 
in showing that the work done in a progressive University is 
lechuical training of the highest kind deferring to University 
sludies, Lord ^Ifour remarked, " Besides the broad general 
trealnient of any sclenlific course, (he University should be 
enabled, as a sequel to that course, to specialise in the more 
advanced stages of scientific training and to encourage original 
rcscHich on particular lines. For this purpose the University 
must have fiiU equipment and must be lurnished willi teachers 
of special attainments, who will direct and guide that original 
research. The students will pursue the subject as a University 
study, and with the view of enlarging and advancing the know¬ 
ledge of their special subject In this way only can a real 
advance m scientific knowledge be made , and from the students 
who pursue these courses—generally, I would say, post graduate 
courses—we must look for the enlargement of scientific know¬ 
ledge, and amongst ihem or as the products of their eHoits we 
may find pioneers in the application of trul) scientific method 
to our manuracUires A modern University must deal wilh the 
principles which lie at llie root of our commercial relations, and 
Upon which the development of manufactures must rest, just as 
much as U does with the principles of jihilology and menial 
philosophy Our commercial, no less than our educational 
position, must be supported by a thorough training, by cartful 
attention to principles and by imparting to young men who are 
to pursue commercial pursuits the power of grasping the wider 
aspects of the questions with which they will have to deal, and 
by taking care lhai while they obtain a training fitted to be of 
practical value to them in their after life, that training shall be 
such as will really awaken Lheir intelligence and enable them to 
cultivate the inestimable qualities of judgment, of foresight and 
of enierpnse ” Upou this subject scientific and practical men 
are in agreement, ana the demand will be met, as Lord Uaifour 
remarked, not by curtailing the work of the Universiiies, or by 
lowering in an^ way their standard of scholarship nr of pure 
science, but by enlarging their borders and extending their 
influence 


SOCi£T/ES AND ACADEM/ES 
London 

Physical Society, October 25 —Prof S P Thompson, 
president, in ihe chair —A paper on the variation with tein- 
peralure of the iheimoelectTomotivu force and of the elecinc 
resiBlancc of nickel, iron and copper between the tempeiatiires 
of - 200^" and 1- 1050'" was read by Mr. F P. Harrison In 
thu paper vlie changes with temperature of the thermoclectru- 
motive force and the resistance of nickel and iron are traced over 
a wide range and the singulaniies present in the curves repre¬ 
senting Ihw changes are invesligatea In all experiments the 
same specimens of metal were used Previous work on this 
subject has been performed by Tait, hlcming and Dewar, 
Ilolbom and Day, and Stansheld. In the author’s experiments 
on £ M.F an ordinary potenliometer method was used, the 
potential dlflerance due to the thermocouple being balanced 
against a portion of that dije to two accumulators Before 
each reading standard cadmium cell was balanced on a definite 
resistance in the accuhiulator circuit Headings of E M.F. of 
copper-nickel coupler were accurate to 1 8 microvolts, while 
those of qoppar-iTon ci^ples were accurate to less than one 
microvolt at^gderate lemperatureE. The heating arrangement 
was designed to give a uniform temperature which ^as measured 
by a putinum thermometer and recorded automatically by 
Callendar’s recorder The cold junctions were placed in a large 
test-tube full of water, the icst-Lube being placed in a larger 
vessel also xonlaining water The temperature of the cold 
junctions varied with that of the room, and all observations 
were reduced to cold junction 0° C Finally, in each case, 
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oliservaiuiiis were taken by placing the junctions in liquid air 
with tlie plaimuin thermometer beside them To prevent oxi¬ 
dation of the metals forming the junctions at temperatures 
aliuve 500“ It was necessary to c’chausL the porcelain tubes 
which contained them The curves for variation of E M E 
with temperature of copper-nickel and copper-iron couples are 
roughly a straight line and a parabola resj^eclively The differ¬ 
ences between the actual curves and a selected straight line in 
the former case and a parabola in the Utter case have been 
plotted against lenqier.iture These difTtrence curves show that the 
maximum variations occur, in the case of copper-iron, at70% 230'^, 
and 370"" The Lemperature of inversion (cold junction o*’ C ) is 
536"* C and the neutral point is 262“ C In the case of copper- 
mckel, maximum vaiiatums occur at 70° and 340”, and 
there appears to be a sni'ill hysteresis effect at the 
latter point Tlie temperature of inversion dues not occur 
wilhin the loniti of the experiments, ami there is no neutral 
point The EM F curve for a nickel iron couple up to 700“ 
has been obtained Irom the two previous experimental curves 
by addition Above this temperature direct observations have 
been taken This curve is nearly linear up to 900 , at which 
point a decrease in E M I occurs Curves of ihcrmoelectric 
power have been derived from the F M 1 ' curves by drawing 
langcnls, and these show that a considerable range of the copper- 
iron curve can be represcMited by straight lines, but that the 
remainder is approximately parabolic The copper nickel power 
curve can be represented by bus of straight lines The rdlicT- 
cocfhcient variation curve for iron-copper is at first parabolic and 
can then be marie up of straight lines . fur copper nickel it can 
he made up of bits of parabolas C'onsidcrablc difticuUy was 
expLiienccd at high tenqjtralures in getting concordant results 
owing to chemical changes and oilier eflccts The experimenls 
were therefore carried out under different x unditinns, and the 
results arc discussed in the paper In the resistance experi¬ 
ments a potentiometer method was employed, a manganin resist¬ 
ance coil iinincrscd m an oil bath being used as a standard 
The resistance of nickel increa.ses with temperaluie almost para- 
bolically up to 370 , when a change of slope or curs, and the 
resistance increases much less rapidly and almost linearly up to 
1050"^ In lhi‘ case of iron, the resistance curve does not change 
us parabolic form till nearly 800", when it becomes linear and 
remains so up to 1050'. The author concludes from his paper 
that ihe vhennoelecinc change m nickel-copper coincides ap¬ 
proximately with the resistance change, but that no thermo 
electric peculiarity exists for iron copper at the Lemperature cf 
the iron resistance change Mr A Campbell said that with 
purer iron the change in Ihcnnoeleclric |iropcrties might corre¬ 
spond with the change in resistance Dr Knott had perfurtrud 
experiments on nickel in 1886 and got results similar to those 
of the auihor His results with thick wires were different to 
those with lliin, prcjlialily because he did not exclude air and 
prevent oxidiLlnm Mr Campbell said that he had himself 
made experiments upon two samples of nickel differing in 
resistivity, and although their temperature coeHicicriLs were also 
different, the change in slope of the curve connecLinp resistance 
and leinperaliire occurred at piaclicftlly the same tempeialure 
in both specimens Their ihennoclccLric powers were identical 
up to 300“, liul above they diffared slightly Dr D K 
Morris pointed out that the ihermoclecLric force, the 
resistance and the magnetic properties should be observed 
at the same time In taking a thermoelectruinulivc force there 
must l^ a temperature gradient, and in the interesting parts of 
the curves dlflerences of magnetic properties may arise and pro¬ 
duce discrepancies He drew attention to the caution which 
must be exercised in dincrentiating by drawing tangents 
except when the curves are smooth Dr Morns said the con¬ 
nection between resistance and magnetic qualities was interest¬ 
ing Ihe temperature coeflicient of resistance of a magnetic 
body rises with temperature so long as the body is magnetic, 
but reverses when ihe body becomes non-inagnctic lie asked 
for information on the subject. Tiof H L Callendar said he 
had followed the research with interest, and referred to the ex¬ 
perimental difficulties, especially at high temperatures. He 
should like to have said something in reply to Dr. Morns, but 
he waa afraid the subject was a large one and might well be 
discussed at some future meeting. There were several points 
to clear up, and the fact that the curves described cannot be 
represented by straight lines or parabolas showed that the 
subject was beyond the range of a simple theory. The chairman 
suggested that it might be well to rc-examine more carefully 
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of the ciuvea which arc accepted aa straight lines ahd on 
which there is no campIiGaiion due to magnetic properties He 
hoped the amhhr etid olhers 1 would continue working at this 
subject, Mr. £, F. Harrison, in reply to Dr, Morns, said he 
th(nxghl the nmpbcT and accuracy of his obtorvations justified 
him in drawii^ teugedU to form hU power and Peltier-eSect 
curvesA pkper on asymmet^ of the Zeeman effect, by Mr. 
G. W. Walker, was read by the ^retary. Prof. Voigt pre¬ 
dicted an a»mmetiy of the normal triplet, which has t^en 
verified by Zeeman. The author has considered the subject 
nuihemauQalJy, and finds that asymmetry may arise os a second 
order term due to the magnetic field The asymmetry would 
he more distinct the greater the field, which is opposed to the 
theory of Voigt. By giving numerical values to ihe symbols it 
is shown that the effect is extremely small The author points 
out that his theory can provide an explanation of why a line 
may not be resolvable 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, October 21,—M. Bouquet de la 
Grye m the choir —The junction of a closed network of tn- 
angulation, by M. P. H«tt.—Researches on the mummified fishes 
of ancient Egypt, by MM Lortet and Hugounenq. A descrip¬ 
tion and chemical analyses of mummified specimens of Lq/tes 
nihticus The ash consisted largely of common salt and sili¬ 
cates. The fish are in a wonderful state of preservation, they 
appear to have been enclosed m a mixture of clay and sand im- 
•pregnated with a large proportion of alkaline salts, especially 
sodium chloride.—On a new layer of mammifera of the middle 
£ocene at Robiac, near Saint-Mamen, by MM, Ch D^peret 
and G Carn^re. An account of the discovery of a rich deposit 
Eocene veitebra^es at Rubiac The species identified include 
Lepkiodon rhinocerpdes and issthnsts^ Paloplat her turn magfmm 
and lugdynense^ Pachynoiophus Duvali^ Anchxlophus Desma- 
, and Hyopotan^tu Grtulyn .—The limit of chemical 
reactions and that of the product PV in gases, by M A Ponsot 
—The diameters of Jupiter obtained with the Brunner Equatorial 
of the Observatory of Lyons. The influence of magnification, 
by M. J. Guillaume. The value obtained fur the apparent 
diameters of this,planet differed slightly according to the mag¬ 
nification elnplpyed. A comparison of measurements of these 
diameters taken at different times by various aiitronomers shows 
that this effect is general.—On secondary chains, by M. Cw. 
K<£nigs.—On groups of BubstUutions, by M. G. A Millet — 
On linear differential equations uf the second order with alge¬ 
braical coefficients of the second and thud species, by M Paul 
Suchar —On two particular classes of congruences of 
ibaucour, by M. A Demoulin —On the variations of magneti¬ 
sation in a cubical crystal, by M Wallerant —Action of the 

f yndioe baaei upon the teira halogen quinones, by M. Henry 
mbert. The action of the pyridine bases upon chloranil and 
bromanil has been previously described. It is now shown that 
the resulting compounds stiU possess thequinonic function, as on 
reducing with sulphurous acid, hydroquinones are undoubtedly 
produced. The isolation and proi>cri^s of the pyndyl com¬ 
pound are described.—On the oxidaliort of the benzene hydro¬ 
carbons by means of manganese peroxide and sulphuric acid, by 
M. H Fournier. Toluic aldehyde was obtained as the oxida¬ 
tion product of ortho-xylene with these reagents. One of the 
methyl groups In pSeudocumene was similarly oxidised to the 
roldehyde grouping, paracymene behaving similarly. With ethyl- 
'bentene the chief prd^ct was aylophenone, a little bencalde- 
hyde being also produced,—Thel^Uon of ammonia on benzyl 
cMoride and on the conditions of formation of betizylamine, by 
M. Hen^ Dhomm^e A study of the conditions under which the 
best jdeld of benzylamine can be obtained —On the amine 
derived from the supposed blnaphthylene glycol, by M. R. Fosse 
—The nitto-derivatives of arabite and rhamnlte ; the conslitu- 
titm '^'^f;cTtain nitrous esters, by MM, Leo Vignon and F. 
Gim vtjk penta-nitro-derivative of arabite and the penca- 
both rqiidliy reduce an alkaline copper solutiop, 
Th^ in the differ^ces in reducing power of various nitro- 
denvatives is aocountod for by the authori by iqppoilng a 
difference hi constitution. ^On glycerophoapheioui aetj the 
gtyedro^nsbhitea, by ifiM, Ai^uete Lumicte, Louis Linni^e 
F< Ttrnh. A study of the acids and salts rrtuUliw fkom the 
n&on 'Of rffioiphoniB trichloride upon gljFcerine.—On a new 
microsporiAnm, Phist$pkera tnirandei^, a parasite of the 
ovary of A/PunNts by MM. C. Vaney and A. Conte 

—Seasonal hUlolyslit fly M. G Bc^.^Oa some ferns with 
bf M. Renault,,—TI n development of the 
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J^ciprospores, 
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embryo In tho Ify (ffideraJlp/ix), by M. Dneamp. In the 

fonaaLlon of the iadietfhfr%Dne the central cylinder remains 
apart from tha suspender,-^Rednal jnerlia relative to the sense 
of Soimf by MM. Andre Broca and D Suleer. 
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T/il/XSDAy, OcTODBH 31 

Royal Society, iA 4 Joini Meailna urlth che Ro^ Astro- 

nDinical Society, to receive Prelinirixiy Report! on ihe Solu SclljBC of 
1901 , 

Chemical Society, at 8 30 —Tbe FronkUad MetnorlEl Lvclura : Prof 
H E Arnulrong, F 

FttlDAV^ Novbiibbr I. 

CaoLOSisrs’A s^ociatUiHi at B —A Convenuklom in ihe Librnry of 
Univeriliy Colleae, Gower Street 

iMbTLTUTiON OP Mechanical ENGiNaBRs,At B ^Adjourned Ducumiod 
on the Second Gen Kn^ine Renearch Kepori by Prof r W. Burstnll 

MONDAY^ Nuvbmbeb 4 

SjciETY dp Chbmical IndubtbV, Bt B —The Rapid and Approximaie 
Kstimation of Free Oj^gen in SeWaj^e Fniuents and Watcri. Prof. W, 
Ramsay, F.R.S ~Ph(halic Glyceride, WaUon Smith,,-^otei on the 
ManufBCture of Vafniah by tha PreKHure Proccu r A J> Smith. 

TUESDAY, Novbmukr 5, 

Inhtitvtion op Civil EnOinOUXs, at 8 ^AddresiS Mr Charleis 
Hawksley. Prenident, and PrcBcntation of MedaJa and Priite awarded by 
the Council ' • 

WEDNESDAY, Novbmdeii 6 

Geological Society, at B —On an Altered Siliceous Sinter fioin Smith . 
Frank Huiley-Noie on a Submerged and Glaciated Rock-Valley 
reccnily eap<n.ed 10 view m Caerpiarlhenshire T. Codrinfflon —On the 
Clarke C> lleciion of Fossil PlAntH from New South WaIcs ‘ E A 
Newell Arbcr 

Lniumological Society, at B 

THURSDAY, November 7 

Linnean Society, at B — On the Life hiNtory of the Blaek-currani Mile 
iPhyt^ptui nbit) Mr Warburton and Mi£s Embleton —Noloi on the 
type! of Species of ( arrr in Hoott's Herbarium C B Clarke, P R 5 
Romtcbn bociBTv, ai B 30 .—Prenideniial Addreai Herbert Jackson 
Chemical Societv, at a —Note on the Non-exislence of a Higher Oxide 
of Hydrogen than the Dioxide: Prof W Ramsay, FRS—The 
Kleurolytic Reduction of Nitruurea G W F Holroyd —fi) The Con¬ 
st iiution of Pilocarpine, 111 , (0 A New Synlhesie of a-Ethyl Tricarb- 
allylic Acid HAD Joweti —The Action of Nitric Acid on Methyl 
OimethyUcctoacelRle ' Prof W H. Perkin, F H 5 —(i) An Incrustation 
from ihe Stune Gallery of St Paul's Cath^ral, fo) Note on Asbestos 
E G Clayion —Liquid Niirogen Peroxide as a .Solvent Prof. P. F 
Frankland, F R S , and R C Farnisr. 

FRIDAY, November^. r* 

Royal AsTHONOMirAL SocrxTv, at 5 
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